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INDIAN, a terra employed to designate 
plants, and animals peculiar to India as. 

INDIAN AILANTUS. Ailanthus excelsa. 
— Wiltd. 

• INDIAN AFGHANS. See Afghanistan. 
INDIAN ALMOND, Terminalia* cateppa. 
-Linn. 

INDIAN ALOE, Aloe Indica.— Royle. 
INDIAN APPLE Feronia elephan- 

.uro. — Corr. • Im?, 

INDIAN ARCHIPBbaGO, the eastern 
archipelago or Malayauesia. See Archipelago • 
India. Indonesia. 

INDIAN BACCHUS. See Rama. 

INDIAN BERRY. Cooculus Indices. 
INDIAN B1KTHWOUT. ArLtolochia In- 
dica. 

INDIAN BLACKWOOD, Dalbergia sp.' 
INDIAN BLISTERING FLY. Mylabriss^. 
INDIAN BORAGE. Ch’hota knlpa. Hind. 
INDIAN BUCKBEAN. Menynnthes Indica. 
3vn. of VillarsiaIndica — Vent. 

INDIAN BUTTER-TREE. Bassiabutyracea. 
INDIAN CADABA, Cadabn Indica.— Lam. 
INDIAN CALICOES. See Calicut; Cotton 
manufacture. 

INDIAN CAUCASUS. See Koh. 

INDIAN CEDER. See Cedar ; Deodar. 
INDIAN^CELOSIA. Celosia Asiatics. 
INDIAN’CHESNUT, Pavia indica.— Royle 
'll. 

INDIAN CLOVER. See Clover. 

INDIAN COPAL THEE. Vateria Indica— 

linn. . . , . 

INDIAN CORAL TREE. Erythrma Indica. 

-L. . , 

INDIAN CORK TREE. Bignoma suberosa. 
INDIAN CORN. Zea mays. See Maize. Cli- 
mate. 

INDIAN COTTONS. See Cotton. 
INDIAN CRESS. Nasturtium. See Tropseo* 

1 INDIAN'CROCODILE/ See Crocodilid®. 
^ INDIAN DAMMER WOOD. Choloroxylon 
Wad a. 

‘INDIAN DUGONG* Halicore dugoag. 
IDIANE. It. Chintz. 
iptAN ELM. Ulmua integrifoliua.— Roxb. 
|D I AN ELEMt. See Colopbonia. 

)IAN EMPIRE. British India it extends 
square piles from 8° to 80° M L, 
iitajn 68° to 92° if. See British India. 
jNPltAN FEVER FEW. Anthemu pyre- 
Kmth. 


INDIAN FIGS. Ficus indica.— Linn. 

INDIAN GUM ANIME TREE. Vateria 
Indica,— Roxb. 

INDIAN GUM ARABIC TREE, Acacia 
arabica.— Wiltd* 

INDIAN GUTTA TREE. Eng. Isonandra 
acuminata.— Lind. 

INDIAN HEMP. Cannabis sativn. See 
Hemp. 

INDIAN 1IOUBARA OR BUSTARD^ 
Houbara Macqueenii. — Gray. 

INDTAN-INK, a black pigment used for 
water colour painting. See China ink. 

INDIANISCHER ROHR, Gen., Bamboo. 

INDIANISCHE-VOGELNE8TER. Ger. 
Edible bird-nests. 

INDIANISCHE-VOGELNESTJES. Dut. 
Edible bird nests. 

INDIAN ISIS. See Lakshmi. 

INDIAN ISLANDERS. See India. 

INDIANITE. This mineral occurs in gra¬ 
nular masses. It has a hardness 6*5 to 5*5. 
It scratches glass. The colour is white or grey¬ 
ish ; lustre shining ; translucent ; specific gra¬ 
vity 2*64. It is infusible by the blow-pipe, 
and gelatinises in acids. It occurs associated 
with garnet, felspar, fibrolite, and hornblende. 

INDIAN JACK-TREE. Artocnrpus integri- 
folia. 

INDIAN JALAP. Ipomcea turpethum. 

INDIAN-KINO. Dried juice of Buteafron-* 
doea. 

INDIAN LABURNUM Cassia fistula.— 

Linn . 

INDIAN LILAC. Azadirachta Indica—A. 

Juas . * 

INDIAN LITERATURE. See Javan. - 

INDIAN MADDER/fLaMl Hedyotes upbel- 
lat nLam.— R. See Dyes Munjit. 

INDIAN MAHOGANY. Cedrela tuna. 

— Roxb. * 

INDIAN MALLOW. Abutilon Indicum.— 

Don . Country Mallow. See Ctiay. 

INDIAN MA X A. See Batna. 

INDIAN MOUNTAINASH, Cotoneaster 
baccillaria. 

INDIAN MULBERRY, Morinda citrifolia, 

—Linn. 

INDIAN MYRRH., in Europe a commer¬ 
cial name to a substance surmised to be pro¬ 
duced from a speaks of Arayris. It is suppos¬ 
ed be the googul of the bazars. 

INDIAN NAVY.—The first name was that 
of Bombay Marine, and they were employedirv 
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INDIAN NAVY. 


INDIAN OCEAN. 


suppressing piracy and slavery and in conduct¬ 
ing all political questions in the Persian Gulf, 
Red Sea, and African coasts. 

Steam Ship's in 1858. 
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The Indian Navy was abolished in 186- 
In consequence of the refusal of the Admiral^, 
to receive Indian officers into the Royal Navy, 
a Bombay marine was formed for the transport 
of troops and stores, and other civil duties, on 
the same footing as the Bengal marine and not 
under martial law. Captains of seven years' 
standing and all officers who had completed 
30 years* service according to the old, or 2G 
years in India under the new furlough regula¬ 
tions, retired upon a pension of £450, retain¬ 
ing their right to succeed to the Senior List 
Pension of £800 in their turn, or upon a pre¬ 
sent pension of £550, giving up their right to 
the higher annuity. Captains of less standing 
£400, with the l ight to succeed to the higher 
pension or £450, waving that right. Com¬ 
manders whose appointments dated prior to 
1831, £450, after 1831, £400, all officers 
thus retiring to have the honorary ran 
of Captain in the Indian Navy. The 2 ’ 
Senior Lieutenants retired with the rank 
Commander, and received £300 per annur 
The next 24 Lieutenants £250; and the r 
maining 20 Lieutenants £200. The l2Seni 
Mates £150 each. All Mates who have be» 
three years on the List, £125 ; these officers . 
rank as Lieutenants. All other Mates, £1( 
each. Each Midshipman £60. The six Seui 
Pursers retired on £300; the next six o. 
£250 ; and the remaining 11 on £200. Each 
Captain's Clerk received a pension of £60. 

INDIAN NETTLE TREE, Celtis orien- 
talis : Sponia orientalis, Voigt . 

INDIAN OCEAN.—The Gulf Stream of 
the Eastern Seas, issues from the Bay of Ber 
gal, passes through the Straits of Malacca, a 
sweeps to the north along the Asiatic c© 
modifying the climate* It is called by < 
Japanese Kuro-Siwo and debouches to 
Philippine islands, and thence rushes into f 
great Pacific describing an arc of a great dr 
as far as the Aleutian Isles, on which it lea\ 
strange woods. The waters of this eastern G 
Stream are of an indigo tint. The Sargasso wet 
occupies the centre of the stream. Obe of the 
Large currents of water which have their orig : 
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in the Indian Ocean, is the well known Mozam¬ 
bique ^current, called at the Cape of Good 
Hope the Lagullas current. Another makes its 
way through the Straits of Malacca, and being 
f joined by other warm streams from the Java 
and China Seas, flows out into the Pacific like 
another Gulf Stream, between the Philippines 
and the shores of Asia. Thence it attempts 
Ihe great circle route for the Aleutian Islands 
tempering climates and losing itself in the sea 
on its route towards the N. W. Coast of 
America. There is a counter current of cold 
water between it and the China shore. 

INDIAN PAPER BIRCH, Betula bhoj- 
putra.— iraM, Hoyle. B. Jacquemoutii. 
Spach. 

INDIAN PELLITORY, Anthemis pyre- 
thrum.—//. Kunth. 

INDIAN PENNYWORT, Hydrocotyle 
nsiatica.-— Linn. 

INDIAN PORCUPINE, Hystrix leucura. 
— Syfos. 

INDIAN ROOT. Asclepias currasnvica.— 
Linn. 

INDIAN PRENET, Vitex trifolia— Linn. 

INDIAN PYRACANTHA, Crateegus cre- 
nulrit*'— Roxb. 

INDIA RUBBER, or Caoutchouc, the 
common name of a vegetable compound which 
is found in all plants with a milky juice. 
The families of plants which furnish „this 
milky juice in the greatest abundance are— 
Moraceee, Euphorbiaceee, Artocarpaccae, Apo- 
cynacece, Oichoracese, Papaveraceue, Campanu- 
jtfceee, and Lobeliaceee. India rubber has 
■long been known to the natives of the East 
Indies and South America. It was not, how¬ 
ever, till the expedition of the French Acade¬ 
micians to South America in 1735 that its 
properties and nature were made known in 
Europe by a memoir upon it by M. de la 
Condamine. Ar.d subsequent notices of it 
were sent to the French Academy in 1751 by 
M. Presnau, and in 1768 by M. Macquer. 
The plants employed for procuring Iudin-Rub- 
bei' are very numerous, but the tree which, 
in Continental India, supplies most is the 
Pious elastica, a tree exceedingly abundant in 
Assam. All the species of Ficus yield Caout¬ 
chouc to a greater or less extent in their 
juices, and even the Common Fig (Ficus 
C«rica) of Europe contains it. Species of 
Pious produce the Caoutchouc brought from 
Java ; and F. radule, F, elliptica, and F. 
prinoidos are amongst those mentioned as af¬ 
fording a portion of that brought from A me- 
riea. Next to the Moraceae the order Euphor- 
biace® yields the largest quantity of Caout¬ 
chouc* The Siphouia elastica, a plant found 
) ift Chtyalla, Brasil, and extending over a large 
^district of Central America, yields the best 
kinds of India-Rubber that are brought into 


the markets of Europe and America. The 
caoutchouc which is brought from the islands 
of the Indian Archipelago, is from the Urceola 
elastica, a climbing plant of very rapid growth 
and gigantic dimensions* A single plant is 
said to.yield, by tapping, from 50 to 60 lbs. 
annually. It is also obtained from the juices 
of Callophora utilis and Cameraria latifolia, 
plants of South America ; Valiea gummifera, 
of Madagascar; and Willughbia edulis, in the 
East Indies Caoutchouc, whilst it is in the 
tissues of the plant, is evidently in a fluid 
condition ; but, after its separation from the 
other fluid parts, it forms a solid mass similar 
in its external characters to vegetable albumen. 
In this state it is dense and hard, but may be 
separated and rolled out so as to form a sheet 
resembling leather. The greater part of the 
Caoutchouc of commerce is obtained in the 
form of shapeless masses, collected at the foot 
of the tree which has been incised or cut for 
the purpose of extracting the juice from it, or 
solidified in a trench made in the earth, and 
coagulated in this rude mould in voluminous 
masses, which often resemble the trunk of a 
large tree. A part of it, however, possesses 
other forms which the rude art of the natives 
attempt to communicate to it. They model 
with plastic clay figures of animals, imitations 
of the human foot, and pear-shaped bodies; 
and repeatedly dipping these moulds in the 
thickened caoutchouc, they remove thejnould 
through an opening and thus obtain hollow 
flasks, figures of Animals, rough slippers, &c. 
The East Indies supplied the original specimens • 
seen in Europe, and have ever since been a 
source of supply to the Brhish markets. It 
comes principally from Java, but is often 
glutinous, and is less esteemed in commerce 
than that furnished by the equatorial regions of 
America. India Rubber from Para, on the 
Amazon, in 1857, was in value £139,000. 
The imports into England in 1850 were 
on the average 250 tons, value .£32,500. 
Caoutchouc employed to rub out pencilmarks, 
made on paper. When distilled, it yields 
oils wliioh have a composition similar to oil 
of turpentine—In north west India, an India 
Rubber tree, probably the Ficus elastica, grows 
to some seventy to ninety fbet high. Immense 
forests of it are found on the west side of the 
Burampooter, extending along the Meeree and 
Abor mountains* It is a stately tree—it is 
said some are 100 feet high. ^The rubber from 
this tree has not answered for exporting from 
India. The expense.of making is a mere trifle ; 
but, whether it ie owing to the tree bsving 
been accustomed to a colder climate, or from 
some chemical property in the rubber, it oan« 
not bear the heat of a passage to Europe. It 
becomes a fluid during the voyage. ^.Otherwise 
in cold climate, itis equal to otmYlbbeKh^ 
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Bonynge America^ page 258. Reports of the 
Great Exhibition of 1851, Principles of 
Scientific Botany ; Gregory , Hand-book of 
Organic Chemistry in Eng. Cyc.—Trans. 
Royal As . #gc. Hoyle, Productive Resources 
of India , page 76. Tomlinson , />/?. 297-299 
See Caoutchouc. 

INDIAN SANDAL-WOODS. Sanlalinum 
album and Sandoricum indicum.—Cat;. 

INDIAN SARSAPARILLA, Heraidesmus 
Indicus— Rheede . 

INDIAN SCrrAMIME^. See Kcempferia. 

INDIAN SEMEN CONTRA.* ' See Semen 
contra. . 

INDIAN SHOT. Canna 101110 .%— 

INDIAN SILVER FIR., Finis smitliiana, 
TFa//. Abie9 Smitliiana. Hooker. 

INDIAN TAMARISK. Tamarix Indica. 

INDIAN TEA. Basella alba. Linn. 

INDIAN TOBACCO. Lobelia inflata. 

INDIAN TREE SPURGE. Euphorbia tiru- 
calli.— Linn . 

INDIAN TURNSOL, Crozophora plicata. 
Juss. also, Heliotropium lndicum Syn. of 
Tiaridium lndicum.— Schm. 

INDIAN VALERIAN. Valeria jatamansi. 

INDIAN WHITING. See Whiting. 

INDIAN WILD BOAR. See Boar, Hog : 
Mammnlia ; Sus. 

INDIAN WOLF. Cania lupus.— I Ann. 

INDIAN WORM-WOOD, Artemisia Indica. 
—■ wnid. 

INDIAN YELLOW, a dye procured from 
the urine of the cow, after eating decayed and 
yellow mango leaves ; other authorities refer 
it to camel's dung. Analysis shows it to be 
composed chiefly of purreic aci<l, combined 
with magnesia. Its name, in some parts of 
the East, is Purree.— Simmond's Diet. 

INDICATORINiE, a sub-family of birds 
of the Family Picidse, which may be thus shown, 
Earn. Picidae. 

Sub-fam. Campephilenae, 6 gen. 16 sp. viz. 

1 Qflwr/pep'hilus, 2 HemicercOs, 4 Hemilopnus, 
* 3 Chrysocolaptes, 2 Brachypterus, and Tiga. 

Sub-fam . Gecininse. 4 gen. 19 sp. viz, 12 

Gecinus, 1 Gacinculus, 3 Meiglyptes, 3 Mi- 

cropternus. 

Sub fam. Ficinse, 2 gen. 15 sp. viz., 1 

Dryocophus, 14 Picus, 

Sub-fam . PicumuincB, 2 gen. 3 sp. viz., 

1 Picumnus, 2 Sasia. 

Sub-fam. Yunoinas, 1 gen. I sp. viz., 1 

Yunx torqilla. 

Sub-fam. Indicatorinae, 1 gen. 1 sp. viz., 1 

Indicator xanthonotua. See Birds. 

INDICOL1TE, a variety of Tourmaline. 

1NDIOOPLEUSTE8, a name of Oosmas. 

JNDIENNES. Fa. Chintz, 


INDIGO, Dut. Eng. Fr. Ger. 


Nil, An. Guz. Hind. Per Indaco.Ir. 

Singh Nila (dye) Malay. 

Main-ay,. Burm Tarum (plant.) „ 

Chamno-la, Cocb-Chin. AniJ .. . Port. Sp. 


Guli.Gnz.| Krntick ... ...i. Rus. 

Lil. ...Hind.' Nili, Sans Tam. Tel. 

The plants which afford Indigo dye are 
grown chiefly in the East and West Indies, 
in the middle regions of America, in Africa, 
and in Europe, and are mostly species of the 
genera Indigofera, Tsatis,Tephrosi« and Nerium- 
lmiigofera tfnetoria furnishes the chief indigo 
of commerce, produced in Bengal, Malabar, 
Madagascar, the Isle of France, and St. 
Domingo. The Indigofera disperma, a plant 
cultivated in the East Indies and America, 
grows higher than the preceding, is woody, and 
furnishes a superior dye-stulF. The Guatamala 
Indigo comes from this species. Indigofera 
anil grow3 in the same countries, and aho in 
the West Indies. The Indigofera argentea, 
which flourishes in Africa yields little indigo, 
but it is of an excellent quality According 
to Mr. Simmonds, 1. pseudotinctoria, cultivat¬ 
ed in the East Indies, furnishes the best ot 
all. I. glauca is the Egyptian and Arabian 
species. There are also the 1. cineren, I. erecta 
(a native of Guinea), I. hirsuta, I. glabra, 
and several others, common to the 
Indigo of an excellent quality has Ijpeen ob¬ 
tained in the East from Gymnema tit^gens or 
Asclepins tingens, a twiniq'g plant. The 
Cicer arietinum or gram pla^I * 8 «ho a source. 
•Species of Kuellia furnis*” U*® M ’ell known 
li »om dye of Assam and t^f Chinese obtain a 
blue dye from the RupMia iudigotica, another 
species of this genus’^ a8 fi‘°m the 1 satis 
iudigotica of Mr. ^ortune. f J he Wrightia 
tinctoria, of the East evergreen, with 

white blossoms, affords some incirgv), ns Vro 
ihe Isntis tinctoria^ or Woad, in Europe, and 
the Polygonum 'linclorium, with red flowers, 
a native of 'oliina. Baptista tinctoria furnishes 
a blue cly - e, and is the wild indigo of the United 
States Plants of other genera are aho em¬ 
ployed for obtaining Indigo—ps Marsdenia 
tinctoria, Galega tinctoria, but especially the 
former. Dr. Bancroft (vol. i. p. 190) also ad¬ 
duces Spilanthes tinctoria, Scabiosa succisa, * 
cheiranthus fenestralis aho a species of Big- 
nonia and a Tabernaemontana, on the African 
coast, with Anorpha fruticosa and Saphora 
tinctoria, as all yielding a blue dye, o‘r 
coarse sorts of indigo. Indigo is at present 
grown for commercial purposes largely in 
Bengal, and the other provinces of that Presi¬ 
dency, from the 20th to the 30th deg. of north 
latitude; in the provinces of Timievelly, Citd- 
dapah and the two Arcots of the Madras Pre¬ 
sidency ; in Java, in the largest of the Philip¬ 
pine islands, in Gantemala, Caraccas, Central 
America and Brazil. It is aho still cultivated 
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in some of the West India islands, especially more than one great Calcutta House owes 
6t. Domingo, but not in large quantities, its origin to their operations. The valleys of 


indigo grows wild in several parts of Palestine, 
hut attention seems not to have been given to 
its cultivation or collection. On the eastern 
and western coasts of Africa, it is indigenous; 
at Sierra Leone, Natal, and other places it is 
found abundant.—Bengal is, however, the 
chief mart for indigo, and the quantity produc¬ 
ed in other places is comparatively inconsider¬ 
able :—When America became known to Euro¬ 
peans, its indigo became to them a principal 
object of cultivation, and against their skill 
the native of Hindostan had nothing to oppose, 
but the cheapness of his simple process of 
manufacture. The profit and extent of the 
trade early induced Europeans to cultivate the 
plant in Hindustan ; but the superior article 
manufactured by the French and Spaniards in 
the West Indies, would long have held the pro¬ 
duce of India in subordination, if the anarchy 
and wars incident to the French Involution, 
especially when they reached St. Domingo, had 
not almost annihilated the trade from the West, 
and consequently proportionally fostered that 
in the East. The indigo produce of St. 
Domingo was nearly as large as that of all the 
other West India islands together. From the 
time that the negroes revolted in that island, 
\he cultivation of Indigo increased in Hiu- 
dostajj. Since the year 1833, in Bengal, the 
cultivatfwM^f the Indigo plant and manufacture 
of Indigo have v^reatly fallen off, for Indigo 
planting, is novv\hunted out of the Lower 
Provinces, though (?nce the pet scheme of 
Revenue Boards and ejjovernors General in 
Council. In the troubfes which fodowed 
the famine of 17G9, tbit, cultivation had 
declined ; during the years \which followed 
1786, Lord Cornwallis, and witliNhim Sir John 
Shore, re-established it under eX traordinnry 
privileges. Minute accounts of t.?ow the 
plant should be grown and the dru^ beaten 
out, written by high officials, appealed in 
the public prints ; the Company’s nts 

were permitted,—nay, encouraged,—to rcfpkt 
their savings in Indigo investments, in spite of 
the croakings of an alarmist who foretold the 
failure of such efforts by reason of the manufac¬ 
ture having been successfully introduced into 
the Brazils, which were nenier the European 
market. For a time, indeed, the Government 
was shy of actually engaging in the cultivation 
and contented iteelf with winking hard at it b 
officers who were willing to venture on their 
onvn account. But the revival of the Indigo 
Planting, which took place in the ten years 
subsequent to 1786, was conducted, under 
the auspices of Government, though at the 
risk of its Commercial Residents. For long 
it continued to be the most profitable 
pari of these officers’ private trade, and 
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the Damoodah and of the Adjre, and indeed all 
Burdwan, are dotted with factories belonging 
to an ancient firm, whose Indigo still lmnrs the 
initials of Mr. Cheap, Comn ercial Resident, at 
Soonamookey* As independent merchants gra¬ 
dually found entrance into the country, the 
secrets of Indigo planting became better 
known, and the old Residents found what they 
had long been accustomed to consider their 
private preserve, intruded upon by strangers. 
Che first kind of cultivation which they yielded 
seems to have been sugar-cane, but in defence 
of their monopoly as Indigo Planters they 
made a determined stand. The few who under¬ 
stood the signs of the times compromised 
matters by taking a private capitalist into 
partnership, hut the majority could hit upon no 
better plan for preserviug their rig his than 
harrassing their rivals. But individual jea- 
louiesand penal enactments were nlikepowerless 
to stop the advancing rush of British enterprise, 
and in 1813 the restrictive s\stem finally broke 
down. Englishmen could not buy lands in 
Bengal in their own names, but they could trade 
where they pleased, and it was easy enough to 
own land in the name of another* The private 
trade of the Commercial Residents, like the 
more magnificent operations of their masters, 
collapsed and Indigo Planting entered on the 
second stage of its history. 

indigo is peculiarly Indian in its oiigin and 
takes its name from India. It was known to, 
and in constant use, amongst the Greeks and 
Romans ; and is mentioned especially by Arrian 
in his Peri pi us as imported by way of Egypt 
from the country in the vicinity of Ihe Indus- 
It was known to the ancients as a pioduct of 
the country. “ Indicum,” says Pliny, “ comes 
from India, and is obtained from a slime 
adhering to reeds, it is black when nibbed but 
a fine mixture of purple and blub when dis¬ 
solved. He adds, “that the genuine lndicum 
may be known by the vapour it emits cm being 
.bsTuStf 1 , ’’ cTfiV; 1 .V*’at it ‘‘ emits a smell like the 
sea, whence some have supposed itTo'lkkob- 
tained from rocks. So soon as the Cape route 
was discovered, the Venetians, the Portuguese, 
the Dutch, and subsequently theEnglish im¬ 
ported indigo amongst otherarticles of the dye 
and diy-saltery trade. Before the introduction 
of indigo, woad was used for dyeing blue, and 
tfie cultivators of this plant in England and 
on the Continent endeavoured to prevent the 
use of indigo, which, by a decree of the Ger¬ 
man Diet in 1577, was declared to be “a per¬ 
nicious, deceitful, eating, and corrosive dye.” 
Early in the seventeenth century it became 
of increasing consumption among the dyers ; 
so much so indeed as to interfere seriously with 
the (rede in woad* But so jealous were the 
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authoritiei of that age of any commercial in 
novation, or of any encroachment upon vested 
tights, that, in the year 1654, the use of this 
article, which was called “the Devil’s dye, 1 
was, by imperial proclamation strictly forbid 
den within the Austrian dominions, and the 
people of Nuremberg compelled the dyers of 
their city to take oath each year, that they 
would employ no indigo in their work. Des¬ 
pite imperial edicts and Nurembergers’ oaths, 
this dye continued to find favour generally 
throughout Europe ; and indifferent as was the 
article produced in those days, the trade be¬ 
came one of considerable value until the close 
of the seventeenth century, when the Eastern 
Indigo was driven from the European markets 
by the active competition of the West Indian 
planters and thi colonists of America. Sub¬ 
sequently, however, when the States declared 
their independence, and the culture of the West 
Indian plant* was neglected for other articles, 
the English K, 1. Company resumed their 
dealings in it, and by giving all the encou¬ 
ragement in their power, not only to Native but 
to European planters, they succeeded, after 
a number of years,-in establishing the manu¬ 
facture of indigo on such a firm footing, that 
the Bengal article at last ranked the highest 
in public estimation, having fairly driven all 
competition from the field. It is highly pro¬ 
blematical, however, if the manufacture of 
indigo in British India would have arrived at 
its present state of prosperity but for the spirit 
evinced by the Directors of th^ East India 
Company, who, in the teeth of losing markets, 
continued to make extensive purchases of the 
article from the European planters, shipping 
their investment to a certain loss, until, after 
a series of years, the agriculture of the planty 
and the chemistry of the manufacture, became 
so thoroughly investigated, and received so j 
irtany improvements, as to place the trade 
beyond the necessity for any further fostering. 
The first, or London East India Company, 
carried on a very profitable trade in this dye 


* s. wftc makers at about a shilling the pound 
~Mtid selling it at five times that price. Be¬ 
tween the years 1664 and 1694 their imports of 
the article into Great'Britain did not exceed 
60,000 lbs. annually* In those days the scene 
of the native manufacture of indigo of tlie finest 
quality was at Agra. Lahore contributed a 
good article, as did the Goiconda country. The 
inferior sorts came from Surat, Berharapoor, 
Indore, Oudh, and Bengal. At the present 
time the finest indigo is manufactured in the 
Bengal presidency, where it has been found that 
both soil and season are highly favourable for 
the culture and development of the plant. A 
considerable quantity, about 4,000 chests, is 
produced in and about the vicinity of Madras, 


some of which is of superior quality. Towards 
the close of the last century, about 1780; the 
shipments of indigo to Great Britain amounted 
to 245,000 lbs. the quantity for 1795 shipped 
was 2,644,710 lbs. • for 1799, at 4, 571,420 
lbs. ; for 1810, at 5,620,874 lbs,; and for 
184a-9, at 9,920,000 lbs., of'which three- 
fourths were sent to Great Britain. During the 
nine years which preceded the opening of the 
trade with India in 1814, the annual average 
produce of indigo in Bengal, for exportation, 
was nearly 5,600,000 lbs. But the exports 
during the sixteen years ending with 1829-30, 
were above 7,400,000tbs. a year. The consump¬ 
tion in the United Kingdom has averaged, dur¬ 
ing the ten years ending 1852,about 2,500,000 
lbs. a year. In 1839-40 the export of indigo 
from Madras amouuted to 1,883,808 lbs. A 
small quantity is also exported from ihe 
French settlement of Pondicherry. In 1837 
the export from Manilla amounted to about 
250,000 lbs. The export from Batavia in 1841 
amounted to 913,693 lbs. and the produc¬ 
tion in 1843 was double that amount. The 
annual exports of indigo, from all parts of 
Asia and the Indian Archipelago, were taken 
hy M’Gulloch, in 1840, to be 12,440,000 lbs. 
The imports are about 20,000 chests of 
Bengal, and 8,00) from Madras annually, of 
which 9,000 or 10,000 are used for home 
consumption, and the rest re-exported. T» 
total crop of indigo in the Bengal 
ranged, between 1835 and IF/' iVai dency 
100,000 to 172,000 factor 
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Imported 

tons. 

Re-exported 

tons. 

1847 

3,550 

2,302 

1848 

8,720 

2,908 

1849 

2,955 

2,504 

1850 

4,072 

8,488 

1851 

3,524 

2,705 


STATISTICS OF EAST INDIA INDIGO. 



Imported 

into 

London. 

Exported. 

Delivered 
for Horn« 
Consump¬ 
tion. 

Stock 81st 
December. 

Average 
prices of 
good con¬ 
suming 
quality. 

1853 

1854 
18M 

m 

,1848 

Chest*. 

84,929 

87,889 

38,483 

80,878 

84,189 

92,757 

Chests. 
90,618 
17,601 
90,937 
17,599 
i9,m 

Chests. 
10 969 
9,461 
9,806 
8,937 
7,874 
7,858 

Chests. 

33»S31 

23,488 

11,787 

80,886 

19,779 

19,044 

For lb. 
8s. id. 

| 5#. Oi. 

! 6i. Orf. 
6ju 3d. 

7s . $4- 
6s. 9<f, 
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The value of the indigo imported into Great 
Brit, ranges from 2 shillings to seven shil- 
*Ungs the pound. The exports from India 
^l»e chiefly to Great Britain, America, France 
and other European countries, and the exports 
have been as under; 


Years. 

lbs. 

Tons. 

Value. 

*♦1850-51 

11,134,272 

4,970 

£ 

4,980,896 

1-2 

11,415,682 

5,098 

2,025,313 

2-3 

10,412 868 

4,649 

1,809,686 

3-4 

11,520,099 

5,143 

2,067,771 

45 

9,044,376 

4,038 

1,701,825 

6 6 

13,230,641 

5,906 

4,865 

2,424,332 

6-7 

10,897,930 

1,937,907 

; 7-8 

• 9,137,855 

4,080 

1,734,338 

* 8-9 

9,196,389 

4,105 

2,188,017 

9-1860 

10,718,831 

4,785 

2,021,289 

1860 1 

9,831,703 

4,388 

1,886.376 

1861-2 

8,850,385 

1,647,503 

2-3 

11,324,880 

• i. 

2,126,870 

3-4 

9,172,615 

... 

1,756,158 

4-5 

9,745,091 


1,860,141 

5-6 

9,604,236 


1,861,501 

6 7 

... 

7-8 

9,650,206 

... 

1,823,226 

8-9 

11,111,072 

... 

2,893,823 


The culture of indigo is very precarious, 
.jaot Qnly in so far as respects the growth of 
the pfeffit Jrom year to year, but alio as regards 
the quantTf^and quality of the drug which 
the same amount of piant will afford in 
the same season. \ The fixed capital required 
in the manufacture consists simply of a few 
vats of common masofltfY for steeping the 
plant, and precipitating tflfc coloring matter ; 
a boiling and drying hous^fi'd a dwelling for 
the planter. Thus a factor^ pf l en P ft i rs 
vats, capable of producing, atan ra fS®» 12,500 
lbs. of indigo, worth on the spot^2,500, will 
not cost above £1,500 sterling, . he build¬ 
ings and machinery necessary to p? ;duce an 
equal value in sugar and rum, would prWwbly 
cost about £4,000. The irdigo of Beugalii* 
divided into two classes, called, in commercial 
language, Bengal and Oudh ; the first being 
the produce of the southern provinces of Bengal 
aifd Behar, and the last that of the northern 
provinces, and of Benares. The first class is 
in point of quality much superior to the other. 
The inferiority of the Oudh indigo is thought 
to be more the result of soil and climate, thua 
of. any difference in the skill with which the 
manufacture is conducted. The indigo of 
Madras, which is superior to that of Manila, 
is abgut equal to ordinary Bengal indigo. The 
produce of Java is superior to these. Large 
quantities of indigo, of a very fine quality. are 
grown in 8indh. Mr. Wood, Deputy Cdflec* 
tor of Sukkur, is of opioiou that Sindh is much 
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better suited than Bengslfor the production of 
this dye-stuff—the alluvial soil on the banks of 
the Indus is equal in richness to that on those 
of the Ganges, and the climate seems equally 
well suited for the growth of the plant. Butin 
two years out of three, the crops of the Bengal 
plants are injured by excessive inundations, 
while the work of gathering and manipulation 
is necessarily performed during the rainy season 
under the greatest imaginable disadvantages. 
In Sindh, on* the other hand, the inundation of 
the river is produced almost solely from the 
melting of the snows in the Himalayas, and it 
is not liable to those excessive fluctuations in 
amount, or that suddenuess in appearance 
peculiar to inundations chiefly arising from 
falls of rain. The Ganges sometimes rises ten 
feet in four-and twenty hours, and at seme 
part of its course its depth is at times forly 
feet greater during a flood than in fair weather, 
while the Indus rarely rises above a foot a day, 
its extreme flood never exceeding fifteen feet, 
the limits and amount of the inundation being 
singularly uniform over a succession of years. 
Moreover, as rain hardly ever falls in Sindh, 
and when it does so, only continues over a few 
days, and extends to the amount of three or 
four inches, no danger or inconvenience from 
this need be apprehended. Mr. Wood men¬ 
tions that hemp may be grown in profusion 
on the indigo grounds. The districts of 
Kishnagur, Jessore and Moorshedabad, in 
Bengal ranging from 88 * to 90° E. longitude, 
and 22^ to 24 of N. latitude, produce the 
finest indigo. 1 bat from the districts about 
Burdwan and Benares is of a coarser or harsher 
grain. Tirhoot, in latitude 26 degrees, yields a 
tolerably good article. The portion of Bengal 
most propitious to the cultivation of indigo, 
lies beiwlln the river Hooghly and the main 
stream of the Ganges. In the East Indies 
after having ploughed the ground in October, 
November, and the beginning of December, 
they sow the seed in the last half of March 
and the beginning of April, while the soil 
■beiuw r, tpo, hot nor too dry, is most pro¬ 
pitious to its germination. ATSgife/Ln&ould 
nnsweis best; and sunshine, with occasion^J 
light showers, are most favorable to its growth. 
Twelve pounds of seed are sufficient for sowing 
an acre of land. The plants grow rapidly, 
and will bear to be cut for the first time at the 
beginning of J uly ; nay, in tome districts so 
early as the middle of June. The indications 
of maturity are the bursting forth of the flower 
buds, and- the expansion of the blossoms, at 
which period the plant abounds most in the 
dyeing principle. Another indication is taken 
from the leaves, which, if they break aercss 
when doubled flat, denote a state of maturity. 
But this character is somewhat fallacious, and 
[depends upon the poverty or richness of the 
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soil. When much rain falls, the plants grow pfr acre will show a value of eighteen lakhs 
too rapidly, and do net sufficiently elaborate of* Rupees. 

the^blue pigment. Bright sunshine i9 most Mr. liohde in a MS. which he furjgyil 
advantageous to its production The first ed, mentions that two methods of prep.^L 
cropping of the plants is the best; after two indigo are in use in the Madras territories—that 
month* a second is made; alter another inter- called “ Karpa” indigo and which is known in 
val athinl, and evenm fourth ; but each of the market as Madras indigo, is prepared from 
these is of diminished value. the dried leaves, the Bimlipatam indigo is from 

Good indigo is kuown bv its fine purple the recent leaves upon the Bengal plan. In 
blue color mi by ifs fracture, which, when the indigo factories of Bengal, using the re- 


rubbed with a hard smooth substance, exhibits 
a copper red lustre. The quality of indigo 
depends upon the species of the plant, its ripe¬ 
ness, the soil and climate of its growth, and 


cent leaves, there are two large, stone built 
cisterns, the bottom of the first being4t€tU4f 
upon a level with the top of the second, 
in order to allow the liquid contents to be run 


the mode of manufacture. The East India out of the one in to the other. The uppermost 


and Brazilian indigo arrives in England packed 
;ittfche3ts, the Guatemala in ox-hides, enlied 
aeron 3 . The indigo imported from the western 
hemisphere was for some time considered 
superior in quality to that of the East. Its 


is called the fermenting vat or the steeper, its 
area is 20 feet square, and its depth 3 feet, 
the lowermost, called the beater ox beating vat, 
is as broad as the other but one-third longer. 
The cuttings of the plant as they come from 


cultivation, however, has been neglected there the field are stratified .in the steeper till this 
and the Bengal indigo is preferred at present be filled within 5 or 6 inchee of its brim. In 
to any imported from South America, where it order that the plant during its fermentation 


is now only cultivated by tl>e Brazilians and 
Colombians. But as it thrives best in a 
moist climate, the interior of Guiana, chiefly 
newly-chared land would be well adapted for it. 

In India, indigo is produced from Indigpfera 


may not swell And rise out of the vat, beams of 
wood and twigs of bamboo are braced light 
over the surface of the plants, after which 
water is pumped upon them till it stand* 
within three or four inches of the edge ot cud 


tinetoria and Wrightia tinctori.i. In Nubia, ve9sel,an<lanactivefermentationspeedilycom- 
from the Tephrosia apolUoea, and on the banks rnences which is completed within 14 or 15 
of the Niger, from the T. toxicaria. Cuddapah hours, a little longer or shorter according to^. 


indigo is not chiefly grown by Europeans on the temperature of the 
lands held by them in direct connection with winds, the quality of the 
their factories, or cultivated either with their ness of the plants. Nine 
own or hired stock. It is grown by ryots on immersion ot the plant the 
contract to deliver so much indigo plant at the must be examined* for, 
factory at a fixed rate per bundle. The agents which rise like little 
of the Madras firms avoid occupying the same white colour, but 1 

t»look9 : so that there is no system of forcing and then deep puiJ. 80 ° U | 
the cultivation upon the ryotdf* who are is at this , ie . ( * 

much too independent to submit to such atant cominof^ v . 10 eu * 

a process. The trade is quite free and to the s, tyf l, ° n lnl . ,urneI 

the system of advances to the tenantry has soum covdP‘‘"T* a C( \ 

done a great deal to improve their condition, is agitat^? 19 f he , ° e \ 

as well ns facilitated the collection of the turlr ~ e , 1 ^ , ‘ eM ? en * 


(lours, a imte longer or snorter accor ding to^ ,^ ' 

the temperature of the air, the 
winds, the quality of the water r *P e ‘ 
ness of the plants. Nine or Jjpvl ^ au |* 8 after 

immersion of the plant the affT ,, n , °* ^ ,e vafc 
must be examined* for, Jr: \ 78i|ibbles^ appear 

which rise like “^Jftfamids! 5* ref’bt 

white colour, but f** \ \'\* pK re y» blue, 

and then deep piijJ. m | The f^® 8tro lf e . nt ' ,tloa 

s.ant com.nat iiou inuumenible bubbles> ^ ou,,t 
to the „ n( | a CO pper colored ' 

soum cov# the whole longRS the liquor 

19 H ^ 1 H ^eil the fermentation must not be dis- 


as well ns facilitated the collection of the turb'* v " ! , ! , frnnn „ii 

revenue. The cultivation of imljm is .not th ed ; but when it become, more tranquil 
fitted -it". - —| 7e liquor is to be drawn off into the lower 
f of or contracts with the demand cistern. It is of the utmost consequence hot to 

•niftheiarticle. It has, however, been steadily push the fermentation too far, because the quah- 
increasim- of late years, many of the richer ty of the whole indigo is thereby deteriorated, 
rvots cultivate it and manufacture it on their but rather to cut it short, in which case, there 
capitalists .Iso engage in is, indeed, a loss of 


own aCCOUUl. IVHUVC unuiuuiow --- , .. w 

the trade. Mr. Wedderburn estimated the better. The liquor possesses now a glistening 
cultivation and manufacture of indigo by yellow colour, which, when the F _ 

natives, without European superintendence, in pitates, changes to greeny The aV ® r “f e J . 
the ratio of 10 to-l of that produced under perature of the liquor « commonly_85. hrj 

European management. Eight lakhs of rupees its specific gravity at the surface » 10 
were drawn by bills in 1859 on the Cuddnpah at the bottom lOOo. So soon as The 1 * 

Treasury by Madras mercantile houses. And has been run into the lower cistern, ‘« n “f n 

■J3T2a, «,™i, «*Wf 

the sum paid for Indigo, the outturn of M ong.celted 

which, on 36,000 actes,'cultivated in the a Uo been employed lor the same purpose. Jmn 

year 1860, at an average profit of Rupees 50 while two other labourers clear away the com 

8 
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allayed with a 
tinj<e appears, 
are farmed the 
to see if they 


pressing beams and bamboos from the surface of 
t S '^/y}pir vat, remove the exhausted plant, set it 
vsm^ for fueil, eUart out the vessel and stratify 
fresh plants ia it. The fermented plant appears 
still green, but it has lost three-fourths of its 
bulk in the process, or from V® to 14 per cent, 
of its weight, chiefly water and extractive 
riutfitejr. The liquor in the lower vat must be 
sifongly beaten for an hour and, a half* when 
tht indigo begins to agglomerate in flocks, 
i to precipitate* This is. the moment for 
judging whether there has been any error 
committed in the fermentation <; which, if so, 
must be corrected by the operation of beating. 
If the fermentation has been defective, much 
froth rises in the beating, which must' be 
little oil, and then a reddish 
If large round granulations 
beating is continued, in order 
will grow smaller. If they 
become as small as fine sand, and if the water 
clear up, the indigo is allowed quietly to 
subside. Should the vat have been over 
fermented n thick hit looking crust covers the 
liquor which does not disappear by the intro¬ 
duction of the flask of oil. In such a case the 
oortO.^g must be moderated. Whenever the 
granulaiioes become round and beain to sub¬ 
side and the liquor clears up, the beating must 
be discontinued. The froth or feeum diffuses 
its cl^p onia neon sly into separate minute par- 
about the surface of the 
ices, ina.. .Wmfcjnarks of an excessive fer- 
which are-k.r r htm(1 , a rig htly fer- 

. . , , the froth, though 

merited vat is easy to woh?_ tfc# ranu , 

abundant, vanishes wheneve.,^ of , he 
make their appearance. The c . to ^ ^ 
vyhe-i drawn out of the steepfc., apg | omera . 
is bright green but so soon as V , he 

tiorrs of the indigo commence it j 

t Madeira wine and speedily aR^ aiM . g ’ 
in the course of beating, a small round\^^ 
formed which ou separating makes the . ^ 
transparent and falls down when all the tuK„ 
diry and froth vanish* The object oh 
beating is threefold, first it tends to* 
disengage a great quantity of carbonic 
acid pftftent in the fermented liquor; se¬ 
condly to 1 gfye the newly developed indigo 
if*! t *cqu'isite dose pf oxygen by the most exten¬ 
sive exp*SHt**f ft* to the atmosphere ; 

thirdly, t6 tagglomierete the indigo in distinct 
fibeks or granulations. In order to hasten the 
precipitation, lime water is occasionally added 
to the fermented liquor in the progress of beat¬ 
ing,but it is not indispensable end has been 
* supposed capable off deteriorating the indigo. 

Ih^the front of the beater n beam is fixed up- 
■ n$rt m which three hr rirere boles are pierced a 
> fSw inehes^iametcr. The**«re closed -with flags, 
dur4Wg4he he&tteg, but two or three hours afrer 
i *it,Wihe indigo &ubrides/1he upper pfog’is 


liquor, 
mentation. 


withdrawn, to run off the supernatant liquor, 
and then the lower plugs in succession. This 
state of this liquor being examined, affords an 
indication of the success of both the processes. 
When the whole liquor is run off, a labourer 
enters the vat, and sweeps all the precipitate 
into one comer and empties the thinner part 
info a spout which leads into a cistern along* 
side of a boiler SO feet long, 3 fleet wide and ff 
deep. When all the liquor is once coUeoted U 
is pumped through a beg for retaining the im¬ 
purities into the boiler and heated te ebulli¬ 
tion. The froth soon subsides and shows an 
oily looking film upon the liquor. The indigo is 
by this process not only freed from the yellow 
extractive matter but is-enricbed in the inten¬ 
sity of its colour and increased in weight. 
From the boiler the mixture is run, after two - 
or three hours, into a general receiver called 
the dripping vat, or table, which for a factory 
of twelve pairs of preparation vats, is 20 feet 
long, 10 feet wide and 3 feet deep/ having a 
false bottom 2 feet under the top edge. Thif 
ci&teru stands in a basin of masonry zpade 
water tight with chunam hydraulic cement, the 
bottom of which slopes to one end in order to 
facilitate the drainage, a thtpk woollen well is 
stretched along the bottom of the inner yfasel 
to act as a filter, so long as the liquor passes 
through turbid it is pumped back into the re¬ 
ceiver, Whenever it runs clear the receiver is 
covered with another piece of cloth to exclude 
the dust and allowed to drain at its leisure. 
Next morning the drained indigo is put into 
a strong bag and squeezed in a press. The 
indigo is then carefully taken out of the bag and 
cut with a brass wire into bits about 3 inches 
cube, which are dried in an airy house upon 
shelves of wicker work. During the drying a 
whitish efflorescence comes upon the pieces, 
which must be carefully removed with a brush, 
in some places, particularly on the coast of 
Coromandel, the dried indigo lumps are allowed 
to effloresce in a cask for some time and when 
rtrc wi P^ packed 

* for exportation. ^ ' ‘W-- 

In preparing indigo from dried leaves,the 
plant being cropped is to be dried in sunshine 
from 9 o’clock in the morning till 4 in the 
after-noon during two days and threshed to 
separate the stems from the leaves which are 
then stored up in magazinee till a sufficient 
quantity be collected for manufacturing opera¬ 
tions. The newly dried leaves must betos tom 
spots and friable between the fingers. When 
kept dry, the leaves undergo in the couth* afi 
weeks, a material change, thesr beautifuLgrecfi 
tint turning into a pale blue grey previongl^o 
which the leavesafford no indigo bjf maceration 
in water, but subsequently a iarge quaniMyi 
Afterwards the produot hecomea tos t cgnotf|j 
able. The dried leaves are infused in 

b 
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steeping Tat with six times their bulk of water, 
and allowed to macerate for two hours with 
continual stirring till all the floating leaves j 
sink. The hue green liquor is then drawn off 
into the beater vat for if it stood longer in the 
steeper some of the indigo would settle among 
the leaves and b8 lost. Hot water as em¬ 
ployed by some manufacturers, is not necessary* 
The process with dry leaves possesses these ad¬ 
vantages that a provision of the plant may be 
made at the most suitable times independently 
of the vioisitudes of the weather, the indigo 
may be uniformly made and the fermentation 
of the fresh leaves, often capricious in its course, 
is superseded by a much shorter period of 
simple maceration 

In his account of the productions of Humam 
koonda in the Deccan, Dr. Walker mentions that 
only one species, Indigofera tinctoria, is there 
used for the preparation of indigo, and it is 
oollected in the rains when the dye is commonly 
made. A strong decoction is made of the plant, 
leaves, flowers, pods and twigs being all indis¬ 
criminately thrust into a pot; when this is 
hot an infusion of Eugenia jambolana (rose 
apple tree) is added, the indigo is immediately 
precipitated and the superincumbent water be¬ 
ing drawn off, is dried in the sun. 

The native plan of mounting the indigo vat 
merits attention. A potash ley is prepared from 
the ashes of the Euphorbia tiruculli (milk bush 
hedge) and lime by mixing them together and 
then filtering—in this ley seeds of the Tii- 

foenum-grecum and Cassia Lora are 
and the liquor being strained is poured 
into the water drawn oil after the precipitation 
of the indigo and the indigo itself is then 
put in and some more potash ley is added. 

In three or four hours, the fermentation is 
perfected and the vat filled for the purposes of 
the dyer. The theory of this vat is very ob¬ 
vious : extractive matter derived from the li¬ 
quor in which the indigo was first boiled, with 

;r* 8fc . ea8 <**** a fermentation by wliicu 

“Hie indigo IS rendered soluble in the alkaline 
solution. Ihe process is more simple than that 
usually followed by dyers in Europe, and is in 
perfect accordance with erery rule of practical 
“ "o euperduity and no waste, 
and on the whole it u a most favorable specimen 
“Koniuty and skill. Indigo is now 
CUl , Uv G ated L in the Arcot 

f^w U i d#P8 D “j Souttl Aroot Districts of 
the Madras Presidency, and the dve is pre- 

pknf b ° til tt0m the WCl W greea aad tLedr y 
1 Indigo has been manufactured from time 
immemorial in the districts of Mooruffergurh, 

°*! Untry we8tof ^e river, 

■pdas called the Bcrajat. It is exported, but J 
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not to any great extent, in the direction of 
Afghanistan. The article, as at present 
prepared in the Western Punjab, is quite 
unfitted for the European market, but under 
proper superintendence it might be produced 
of the finest quality, and to an almost unli¬ 
mited extent. 

Indigo might be cultivated in Ulwar, but 
there is a great, though by no means insupera¬ 
ble disinclination on the part of the people 
generally against its cultivation, as it is looked 
upon as ‘ napak,’ unclean. The cost of the 
production is about two seers for the rupee. 

The plant is sold in Bengal by the 
bundle, which is measured by a chain. 

In the Dortb it is sold for 1 rupee, (50 cents), 
for 5 to 6 maunds. 200 to 225 maunds of plant 
to a maund (75 lbs.) of indigo, is a fair average 
produce. Therefore it would cost about 33 to 
40 rupees, or 16 to 20 dollars, for the plant 
necessary to make 76 lbs. of indigo. 

The expense of manufacturing would be but 
little .—Bonynge America , page 136. 

Blancard’s Manual of Trade of India, men¬ 
tions what Europeans calL Qreen Indigo . 

M, Lefevre, Vicar Apostolic of Lower Coohin- 
China, was acquainted with the greqq dye, and 
Quang due,one of his Cgchin-Gbinese interpre¬ 
ters at Touranue, informed him that the green 
dye plant grows in the provinces of Qucung^nam . - 
and Quuny-due, but especially in** • 1 «elatter in 
the vicinity of Houe fo—'and * 1 ' , ^ ,k Sparta a 
greeu dye both to silk ° otton > and he sup. 

poses it possible th** 1 *^. \ ® ftecula of the dinh- 
^Vochm-Chmese means green 
identical with the “ tsai,” of 
jrvuer Horta. In 1779, Char- 

i uivi'c nuu i’ air • I V i vuai- 

peutier de Cp^ 8 *'^ 
sank 


poses 
xang (xaug in 
yellow) may be 
Poivre and Fat! 


that the Indigo plant, when 
boiled b#K ; differing from that followed 

to obta/tfi 1 b ue . * 80 y |d<ls <* green feoula. 
Neitlyr *i L ° u . rel ?'. ,n hi# Flor ". Pigneaux 

go was Brst boiled, w.tu | an&£ Llbe «'gS^ilH? nar ^ “ ake 4 •Hu¬ 
so a fermentation by which TCJhnia M R nn rint -Kreen dye of Cochin- 
red soluble in ,7 w- Komjot seeps to. think that the 

a ‘, ,d "*****?.•* iden.ic.l7 and 

that the plant belongs to the genu. Mel issa or 
**. , lde , ntlcal Wltk Hie Mprcurialia perennis. Be 
adda, however, that Correa consider, the “Tsai” 
of Pome to be from tfee Justfcia tinctoria of 
n(Z and *** 8nd the ^rutrophe tinctofia 
J-f* 6 *,' A , b ° ut . . 17 ®°* L °ureiro notioed tb« 

IZhU T T ° ftbis P ] au‘. «he leaves of 
which he describes as saturated with a green 

dye, and used in dyeing cloths of 3 beautiful 

a«M r ’wither Fi £T UJC aad ribptd 

agree with Eoureiro in this account of if 

rZ P J r t M ) The K °* Loun 9-1>oung, and tin 
i>n<m-Un-la were also noticed by Louieiro » 
green dye plants of Cochin-China. The £cti 



indigofera. 


indigofera argentea. 


boung-boung, is the Aletris Cochin-Chinenais 
of Lourdiro and the S&nseviera lmte-virens of 
Haworth in hit Hortus Jloridis cocincince. The 
other plant, the Cham-lon-la it Spilanlhus 
tinctorius of Loureiro, the Adenostemraa tinc- 
torium of Cassini, and both a blue and a 
green colour are stated by Loureiro to be ob¬ 
tained from the pounded leaves, optimam tine- 
turam cj&ruleam viridemque. He adds that 
this colouring matter is also obtained add 
equally brilliant from the indigo plant. 

The indigo plant is cultivated in China to a 
great extent, as well as a species of polygonum 
from the leaves of which a colour is procured 
which nearly equals the blue obtained from 
indigo ; from the buds and young leaves of a 
minqte delicate plant, apparently of the Coin- 
tea genus, a most delicate but brilliant green 
is obtained; a moat exquisite black dye is 
prepared from the cup of the acorn, and the 
finest and most brilliant scarlet from the 
Carthtimus. 

Althea rosea, the parent of the many beauti¬ 
ful varieties of hollyhock, a native of China, 
yields a blue coloring matter equal to indigo. 
Indigo of sn excellent quality has been obtained 
in the Bast from a twining plant, Gymnema 
tingrns or Asctfepias tingene. 


order Fabace®, about 150 species are known, 
many of which grow in the Bast Indies. 


arborea. 

argentea 

auil- 

aspalathoides. 

atropurpurea, 

brunonia. 

ccerulia, 

ciiterascens. 

dispsrma. 

doflua. 


echinata 

elliptic^. 

ennoaphylla 

fiacoida. 

gland ulosa. 

hir&uta. 

linifolia. 

mucrouata. 

pau oi flora. 

pedicellate. 


i pentaphylla, 
I polygonata. 

1 pulcnelia. 
tinctoria. 
trita 

trifoliate, 

unclnata. 

uniflora. 

violacea, 

viscose. 


There are also several undetermined species 
the ** dug kenti” and the “ Kenti” of kaghan ; 
the 11 donn-daloun” of Burmah the latter a 
tree four or five fret in girth, found both in the 
Rangoon and Tounghpo districts, though it is 
scarce. Its white colored wood, is adapted to 
-every purpose of house building.—An indige¬ 
nous shrub, a species of indigo, is sometimes, 
in Ten&sserira, used in forming a blue dye and 
a wild indigo is found abundant in the Sutlej 
valley between Rampur and Sungnam at an 
elevation of 7,000 feet, in rocky hills. The spe¬ 
cies are indigenous In the equinoctial parts of 
Asia, Africa, and America, but there is some 
difficulty in ascertaining all the cultivated 
species, as the subject is usually neglected both 
by naturalists and cultivators.— Mason's Te - 
nasserim. Wight's leones . Eng . Cyc. Cleg horn. 
Punjab Report, Voigt. Roxb. FI. I not, 
McClelland . 


The Javanese, who of all the Malayan race, 
have certainly made the highest progress in all 
the useful arts, have a specific term for dyeing 
or tinting ,— u mad&ll but the Malays ex¬ 

press it only by the word for dipping, “ Cha- 
lup .” Yet the only generic words which either 
of them possesses for “colour,”are the Sanscrit, 
warna ; and the Portuguese, tinta. Their 
colours are usually sombre,—little varied, but 
geueratly fast. Blues are always produced 
from indigo, yielded for the most part by the 
Indigofera tinctoria, as in other parts of India, 
but in Sumatra, occasionally, from the Mars- 
denia tinctoria, a plant of the natural order of 
the Asclepiade®. a Kulaf” or i( vaama,” in the 
Panjab, is the pounded dried leaves of indigo 
plant used principally as a hair d^e after the 
previous application of “ henna” (Lawsonia 
inermis.) The powdered leaf of indigofera 
anil js qsed in the cure of hepatitis.—* 
Capper's three Presidencies of India . Pow¬ 
ell's Hand-book for the Punjab, vi. p. 461. 
Mp, Rohde MSS* Dictionary - Simrtiond's 

Commercial Dictionary , Royle's Illustrations of 
Himmalayan Botany. Annals Indian Admi¬ 
nistration 1870. Bonynge, America, p. J 36. 
ftomUnson's Dictionary, p. 63. Sirr's China 
Ondtl Chinese, Vol. L p. 339. Oak Oak 

fo/1.86*. *' 

i INDIGOFERA, a genus of pleats some of 
rhich are of great economic value, of the natural 


INDIGOFERA ANIL—is said by De. 
Candolle to grow wild in America, and to be 
cultivated in both Indies, as also along tbs 
Gambia in Africa. The name Anil, which has 
passed into the Spanish, has evidently the same 
origin as the Arabic Neel, or Nil u blue,” the 
Spaniards and Portuguese, who had found the 
way to India by two opposite courses, must 
there have become acquainted with Indigo, iu^t 
adopted its Indian name: they were the firstto 
manufacture it in America—the Portuguese in 
Brazil, and the Spaniards in Mexico* Drs. 
Wight and Arnott state, they have not suffi¬ 
cient materials to determine if J. 'Anil be 
a distinct species, The author of the “ Flore 
de Senegambie” consider them distinct, as db 
most botanists. According to Dr. Honig- 
berger, anil is cultivated in some pro¬ 
vince^ of the Punjab, but more for dye, than 
for medicine, the leaf (Vishaso Danie, Sans.) 
being used by the natives m hepatitis and powi 
dered indigo has been employed iu Germany 
in the treatment of epilepsy, but With very 
uncertain results.— O' Shdughne&y t p. 892. 
Honigberger , p. 289. 8ee Dyes. 

IiVDIGOFEBA ARGENTEA. 

I. 'Colorata.— Roxb. 

. A species usually stated to be t native 
of India and Ahe, authority of Pt.-tdp* 
burgh might te cited for the fact; but 
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1NDIGQFJERA ENNEAPHYU-A. 


IRDIGQYfcRA TIKCTORIA. 


D*a. Wigfatr and Arnett slate that it i& the 
species cttlktvitted ift Egypt and Bavbary for 
the sake of its Indigo, and, according to Hum* 
boldt, also in America, The Indian species 
which has been confounded with it is L pauoi 
folia of Delflle, which has alternate leaflets, 
and linear, slightly Cothpressed, torulose le¬ 
gumes. /, myentea is shrubby, with round 
branches, which appear of a silky whiteness 
from appres9ed pubescence ; See Dyes. 

INDIGOFERA* ASPALATHIFOLIA,— 
Botin 8yn* of Indigofera aspalatboides.— 
Vahl 

INDIGOFERA A8PALATH01DE$\— 
Vahk “ ( - 

Iudigp&ra aspalttthifollii.--.Roa;& 

Aspalathus Indtciis.—. Zihn. 

Deapedeza juucea.— WhU. 

Amall flowered aspala- 1 Sheveuar Vembu .. Tam. 

thus.. Eng. j. Manili.... ... Maleal, 

Shiva niiuba. ... Sanbc. j 

A shrubby low growing plant of the penin¬ 
sula of India employed in medicine. The small 
leaves, flowers and tender shoots being sup¬ 
posed to possess cooling demulcent and al¬ 
terative properties, are prescribed in decoction 
in leprous and cancerous affections. This plant 
appears to be the M »nu«*li of the Hbrtus 
Malabaricus. lthmle UlL us, that from the 
root of it on oil is extracted which is of use 
in erysipelas.— Aindic's Mat* Med. page 113. 
Voigt. 

. Indigofera c<erl t lea.~-/?o^. 

I. tinctoria, | l. brachycarpa, D. C. 

Kar*nili.,. Tea. 

This plant grows in the Dindigul Hills and 
the Rajehmundry Civcars and Dr. Roxburgh 
states that it comes near to /- argentea , Linn. 
DeCandolle inquires whether this be sufficiently 
distinct from /• tinctoria - It is an erect shrubby 
ipeejea, growing iu dry barren uncultivated 
ground to the height of 3 feet, and higher in 
good garden soil. It flowers during the wet 
mad ooid seasons. The leaves are pinnate ; 
Dr. Roxburgh states that he had often extracted 
a most beautiful light incjigo, from the leaves 
qf this planf. more so than he ever could from 
thp oqtpmon Indigo plant, or even from Nerium 
$ihdk>‘rwm 9 anfl in 0 Urge proportion* The 
probes* h« adopted was similar to that practised 
with the leaves of Nerium iinctorium f or the 
aoalijing process.— Eng* Cyc. 

INDIGOFERA C^ISPITOBA. Wight. 
Byn. of Indigofera enneaphylla.— Linn. 

INDIGOFERA* ENNEAFHTLLA. Boob. 

Indigofeit ccespitosa. — Wight. 

Hedjsarutn proabratu m.-Linn, 
Chspu-naringi.. ... Tax. ] Chala paohehi....... Tm,. 

Cherra gad&n.Tit.] 

Groove it Dindigul, Saharunpore, Prome, 
Sbgein i the expressed juice la given as ah alte¬ 


rative by the native physicians in old syphilitic 
diseases,— O' Shaughnessy, page 2&2. VoigL 

INDIGOFERA GLANDULOSA.— Willdo. 

BsVugaditn....,T®t. N 

A small shrubby species, a native of moist rich 
lands amongst the C hear mountains. Flowers and 
ripens its seeds during the wet end cold seasons. 
The natives of the hilly' Countries make meal 
of «tlie seeds which they bake into bread, and 
use as an article of diet, when rtf6ft agreeable 
food is scarce. Cattle arc fond of the plant.— 
Roxburgh ‘s Flora Indict vol. HI, p. 372. 

INDIGOFERA GLAUOA. 8ee Dyes. 
INDIGOFERA HEtEltANTRA. Wall. 

Kanti.., Hind. 1 Kiitz of Kagban. 

Kbenti....,, Trans Indus. 1 Shagali of Chenab. 

Kathi or Rati of Reas. 1 Katsti of Ravi' 

Kathewat „ l Kaskei 

This, the commonest of the Himalayan 
species, is a shrub which is abundant in many 
places in the hills and the eastern skirts of the 
Suliman Range from 2,600 to 8,000 feet. In 
Kashmir and elsewhere the twigs are largely 
used for making baskets, &c., and in some cases 
they form pert of the twig-bridges- In Kan- 
gra the flowers are used as a pot-herb.— Vrs. 
Stewart and Oleghorn. See Parroiia. 

INDIGOFERA INDICA. Lam. Syn. of 
1 udigofera tinctoria-- Linn. 

INDIGOFERA L1NIFOL1A, Uetz. Vege¬ 
tates in the lower mountains of the Punjab. 
There the root of this plant is said to be officinal 
and to be used in febrile eruptions. U is Deal- 
sing*6 root for Torkeu.— Honig. Dr. Stewart. 

INDIGOFERA PAUCIFLORA.—Dklilb. 


I. Argantea.*— Bartfe. 

Bremontiera ammoxylou /3 Kurmanni D. C 
Jhil. . . HlKO- 

INDIGOFERA PSEUDO-TINCTORIA. 
See Dyes. 

INDIGOFERA SUM AT BAN A Syu. 

of Indigofeta litfctbria*— Linn* 

1 NDIGOMJ&A tt.1T. 


I. Indioa. —Xam.' 

Nib Assam. Beno, Duk. 
Bind. Pubs, SiNap. 

Tayung, . 1 .... text a. : 

Mfii-nay, . .. Buax. 

Shaa-tnay, ......... „ 

Indigo plant, ... ... Km 

Tom,..... Jav< 

Taluzd, .. Lampcno, 


t. ’Surnatr ana.— 6cert. 


Taiuip* ^ ...... Malay. 

Ameri, ... .... Malbal, 

Wksota,Basma, Panjab. 

Nitf,.,.... >.... SanA, 

Tayutfx, ,*Tag# 

Kn«.J Avirb .*. Tax*. Tat*. 

Nilaqi^ ... . Tax- 

Nui,..... v 


This species of. Indigoftta h genofalljr 
cultivated in India, whei^e tt baa btai in- 
troduoed both into Afrioa ^d AfwJca* & 
is suffruticoae, erect, branched y leaves pinsste y 
Legumes approximated towards the bMweftte 
rachit, nearly cylindrioal, : * / 

" hitrd mt>re Or leu 
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IXDUIBKA BASIN. 


I NDQr EUROPEAN. 


sutures thickened j seeds about 10, cylindrical, 
truncated at both ends. This species is some¬ 
times in the West Indies, called Indigo Franc, 
or French Indigo. It is said to be found 
xvild along the sands of Senegal. It is grown 
occasionally by Karens and Burmese, but not 
extensively. It is not very commonly cultivated 
in the Punjab although indigo from the Indus 
is said to be mentioned in Arrians Periplus, 
and rfaany traces of an export of it by the same 
river to Europe are found in the historical re¬ 
cords as early as the middle of the 17th centu¬ 
ry. At present the chief tracts for its cultiva- 
lion are in the Southern Punjab, near Multan, 
largely in lower Bengal, iu the Northern Circars. 
and throughout the North Arcot and the Cud- 
dapah collectorates of the Peninsula of India 
—Riddell's Gardening . Eng Oyc. Dr . J. L. 
Stewart Punjab 'plants. Dr, Mason 8 Ttnasserim. 
Frig Cyc, quoting Florida Sene gamble * vol. ?. 

INDIGOFERA TRITA —Linn. Roxb. 

Indigofera cinerea— 2toxb, Uhcede. 

A common herbaceous plant, with trifoliat e 
leaves and small reddish green flowers. 

1NDIVARA, or Nalla Kalava, Tel. Nym- 
phcca stellfita. — JFilld . “ f Ihe blue lotus.” 

1ND1JIRKA BASIN.—The great divisions 1 
of Asia are North, Mid, and South-Asia, the 
1st comprising all the river basins that dis¬ 
charge their waters into the Noitli Sea, and 
also the N. E. Peninsula,- the Indijirka basin 
and the other countries beyond it to the E 
being termed N. E Asia; the 2nd embracing 
Central Asia with the western basins that have 
outlets into the Caspian, Black Sea and Medi¬ 
terranean and the eastern basins from the sea 
of Okhotsk to the Gulf of Leatung ; the 3rd 
embracing all the remainder of Asia from that 
Gulf to the Red Bea, the countries to the W. 
of the Indus being designated S, W. Asia 
and the term, S. E. Asia, is used for the 
countries between China and India. The 
ancients termed the last of these India beyond 
the Ganges. Leyden included it and the ln- 
diah Archipelago under the name of the Hindu- 
Chinese countries. Malte Brun calls it Chin- 
ItuRa. Hitter, the greatest of geographers, 
preserves the German name Hmter-Indies. 
Instead of Further India, TransgangCtic India, 
the Eastern Peninsula of India, &c., the single 
Wdrds Uhraindia and Transindia have been 
proposed by Mr. Logan, as they admit of the 
ethnic end adjective forms of Ultrain dia and 
Ultraindian or Transindian I he Indian ethnic 
icftuenoe has been considerable to the S. K. and 
ftrt&inka that the whole Indian region consist- 
Rtgof the continental portion bisected by the 
Iphy of Bongs), and the eastern islands as far 
pTrfdfon tpflitence reached directly, may thus 
B^ CbApreseed under the three names of India, 


Lltraindift or TnmaindU, and Indonesia. The 
earlier and wider connection of UltraioiKa with. 
China being best indicated by embracing both 
under the term S. E* Asia. — Ijogan inJ. In* 
Arckip. 

IN DIKE. Burm, Ebony. 

INDO-ATLANTIC — A designation of the 
Caucasian race of mankind, and of their lan¬ 
guage, usually styledIudo-Kuropean. Sec India ; 
Iran; Indo-European. 

INDO'AUSTRALIAN.—A name applied 
by Mr. Logan to the semi-negro type of men 
occupying the southern shores of Asia, See 
India. 

INDO-BACrRIAN. See India. 

INDOCHINESE races occupy the low 
lands near the Brahmaputra * but the term ie 
applied strictly to the people occupying the 
countries betwceu*Indiaand Chim.-^CampbBU, 
p . 49. See Mhha Radza Weng. 

| INDO-EUROPEAN. —L)r. Prichard ar¬ 
ranges the languages of the old world into 

1. '1 he Indo-European, sometimes termed 
Indo-Germanic, and by late writers the Arien 
or Iranian languages. 

2. The Turanian, or as he terms them, 
Ugro-Tartarian languages, or the languages of 
High-Asia aud other regions. 

3. The Chinese and Indo-Chinese, or the 
monosyllabic and uninffected languages. 

4. The Sjro-Arabian, often termed Semitic, 
languages. 

Ihe three first of these dynasties of lan* 
guages are confined to Europe and Asia, 
the fourth is c >mmon to Africa and those 
parts of Asia which are nearer to Africa. He 
states that the Indo-European languages are 
the natural idioms of all those races who at the 
time of the Great Gyrus became and have eVer 
since continued to be the dominant nation* of 
the world. He only excepts from this remark: 
those instance® in which certain Syro-Arabirm 
or Ugro-Tartarian nations, under some extra¬ 
ordinary impulse, as the outbreak of the maho- 
medan fanaticism, assumed or teeoverbd a par- 
tial sway over some of the weaker divisions of 
the Indo-European race. He eotottddTs that 
the Indo-European languages and nations may 
be arranged into many different groups. They 
might be distributed U\ the order of their sffi*. 
nities, but he regards the most obvious divi¬ 
sion to be a geographical one, and he styles 
his first, as the eastern group. This by many 
writers has been termed exclusively the Ariati 
family. It includes a \\ the idioms of Ihe 
ancient Medea and Persians, who named them-, 
selves Arii, and their country Eeriene, or Iran* 
and likewise the Sanskrit with all the Prak¬ 
rits, properly so termed, and the Phli o£ India. 
Among the former was that ancient Persis t 
language in Which one particular set of the 
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cuneiform inscriptions was written. This dia* I 
lect was so near the Sanskrit that the inacrip-, 
tions have been interpreted through the raedi. 
um of that language. The Zend lays claim to 
a still higher antiquity, since the Zend is said 
by Burnouf, Professor Wilson and others, who 
have studied it mo9t successfully, to be more 
nearly allied to the very ancient dialect of the 
Vedas, which preceded the classical Sanskrit, 
than it is to this last more cultivated speech. 
ButTiow this claim is to be reconciled with 
the comparatively recent date of all extant 
compositions in the Zeudish language, remains 
to be explained. That the diigh castes or 
twice born classes of the Indian race were of 
the same stock as the ancient Persians, may 
be considered as a fact established by the affi¬ 
nity of their languages. The twice born classes, 
as they term themselves, are the brahmans, 
the chetriyas, and the vaisyas, or the three 
higher of the four classes of hindus. They 
also have the name of Aria, which means 
noble or dignified, and this is doubtless the 
origin of the epithet which, as we learn from 
Herodotus, the ancient Medes assumed. The 
Arian hiudus must have crossed the Indus 
and have driven the aboriginal Indians across 
the Vindhya mountains and the Nerbudda into 
the Dekhan, where they still exist and speak 
their native languages, though mixed more or 
less with the Sanskrit of their Arian conquer¬ 
ors, for we know that Che Arian hindus emi¬ 
grated into the Dekhan and Ceylon at an early 
period. Some other .Asiatic nations, how¬ 
ever, of inferior note, speak dialects more re¬ 
motely connected with the same group of the 
Indo-European languages. Among these are 
the Pushtaneh or Affghana, the Armenians 
and the Ossetes, and some other nations of the 
chaip of Mount Caucasus. Dr. Prichard ob¬ 
serves that the principal branches of the Indo- 
European stock of languages are, 

I. The Greek language and its dialects. It 
is probable tb^t the Lydian and other lan¬ 
guages of lesser Asia, and perhaps also the 
Thracian and Macedonian were altered to the 
Hellenic or Pelasgic Greek. 

% The old Eperotio and Illyrian. The 
language is still well known. It is the Skippe- 
tarian or Albanian or Arnaut. It is a dis¬ 
tinct Indo-European idiom. 

3* The old Italic languages, comprehending 
the Latin, Umbrian, Oscan, Biculian and ex¬ 
cluding the Baseuio or Etruscan. 

4. f Probably the 4 Etruscan was an Iudo* 
European dialect, though distinct from the 
Ifolie. But vegy little is known about the 
Eferueoan language* 

5. The old Prussian, including the Lettish 
and Lithuanian, said to resemble the Sanscrit 
more nearly than any other language. 

6. The Germanic family of languages. 


. INDO-EUROPEAN. 

7. Slavonian and Sarmatian dialects which 
comprehend the languages of eastern Europe, 
Russian, Polish, Bohemian and the dialects in 
the greater part of Europe subject to the 
Turkish Empire. 

8. Celtic : The Teutonic and Scandinavian 
tribes of the German race, were known to Py- 
theas who sailed on the Baltic in ti^e times of 
Aristotle ; and the Brahmans probably spoke 
Sanskrit at the court of Palibothra, when they 
were visited by Megasthenes in the age of the 
first Seleucus. All ancient Germany, Scandi¬ 
navia, Sarmatia, Gaul, and Britain, Italy 
Greece, Persia, and & great part of India, were 
then inhabited by nations separate and inde¬ 
pendent of each other, speaking different lan¬ 
guages, but languages analogous and palpably 
derived from the same original. 

Dr. Prichard prefers the terra Ugro-Tar- 
tarian to that used by other writers. He groups 
this class of languages into 

1. The Ugriau tribes dwelling in northern 
Europe eastwards to the Nortli Cape of Asia. 

2. His second group of nntious belonging 
to the same great family, includes the various 
hordes who have been known under the names 
of Tartar, Turk, Mongol, Mandshurian, 
and Tungusian. All these nations appear, 
from the result of late researches, to be allied 
in descent, though long supposed to be quito 
separate. In the vast wilderness extending 
from the chain of Altai to that of the Himalaya 
are the pasture-lands, where, during imme¬ 
morial ages, the nomadic tribes of High Asia 
fed their flocks and multiplied into those hordes 
which from time to time descended in immense 
swarms on the fertile regions of Asia and of 
Europe. Perhaps the earliest of these inva¬ 
sions of the civilized world was that of the 
Hiong-nu, expelled from the borders of China 
by the powerful dynasty of the Han. These 
were the people who, after their inroad on the 
Gothic empire of Hermanrich, made their way, 

j under Etzel or Attila, into the heart of France. 
Hordes from the same regions under Togrul 
Beg, and Seljuk, and Mahmud ofGhizni, and 
Chengiz, and Timur and Otbman, overwhelmed 
the kaliphat and the empires of China, pf 
Byzantium, and of Hindustan, and lineal des¬ 
cendants of the shepherds of High Asia still 
sit on the throne of Cyrus, and on that of the 
Great Constantine. As a branch of t-he Ugrp 7 
Tartarian, lie speaks of some of the inaulai 
nations to the eastward, of Asia and near thq 
ooast of the Pacifio Ocean. The idiom of thf' 
islands comprised iu the empire of Nippon^ 
as well as that of the independent Liu-kty 
Archipelago, bears some signs of affinity tq 
those of the Ugro-Tartarian nations,, and be 
adds that Mr. Norris, who has studied tie 
Japanese, ami whose very extensive knowledge 
of languages renders him a great authority in 
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suoh questions, had assured him that the princi¬ 
ple of vocalic harmony and other phenomena* 
of the Tartar languages prevail in the idiom of 
the Japanese and Liukiu islands. 

As a group of his Ugro-Tartarian, he 
olaases the aboriginal inhabitants of India, 
who were expelled from Hindustan by the 
brahmins and the Arian people who accompa¬ 
nied them across the Indus, and retired, as it is 
supposed on apparently insufficient proof, into 
the Dekhau. They still occupy the greater part 
of that peninsula, and a portion, at least, of the 
island of Ceylon. Their idioms—theTarail, the 
Telugu and the Karnataka of the Mysore,— 
are sister dialects of one speech, and he con¬ 
siders it likely that the languages of the moun¬ 
tain tribes of India, the Bliil, the Gond, the 
Toda and others, belong to the same stock. 
Dr. Prichard adds that professor Uask had 
conjectured that these nations are also of the 
Tartar stock. Their languages have some of 
the peculiarities of structure which have been 
pointed out. He also observes that there are 
some curious analogies between the Tnmulian 
and other dialects of the Dekhan and the lan¬ 
guages of Australia,with which we have obtain¬ 
ed some acquaintance through the labours of 
Mr. Threlkeld and several other missionaries, 
and from the able researches of Captain Gray. 

Dr. Prichard’s third family of languages 
belonging to the great continent, are the 
Chinese and Indo-Chinese idioms. They are 
associated by the resemblance of their structure, 
consisting of monosyllabic words and not by 
any considerable number of common vocables. 
Other languages have monosyllabic roots, as the 
Sanskrit, but the words of the Sanskrit become 
polysyllabic in construction ; not 3o the 
Chinese, which are incapable of inflection, and 
do not admit the use of particles as a supple¬ 
ment to this defect—the position of words and 
sentences being the principal means of deter¬ 
mining their relation to each other and the 
meaning intended to be conveyed. Baron 
William von Humboldt has observed, that con¬ 
versation in these languages therefore requires 
a greater intellectual effort than is necessary to 
comprehend the meaning of sentences spoken 
iu the inflected languages. He remarks that 
all the nations who speak these languages bear 
a considerable resembluiice to each other in 
their mental character and disposition, and still 
more obviously in their physical characters, in 
which, however, some varieties are observable. 
Strongly marked as the peculiarity of the mo¬ 
nosyllabic languages undoubtedly is, they are 
not as a class so completely insulated as many 
persons imagine. The Bhotia or Tibetan 
language belongs to this family, but it is in 
some respects intermediate between the mono- 
ay llabic languages in general and the Mongo¬ 
lian, which is one of the Tartarian group* 
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His fourth family, the Syro-Arabian lan¬ 
guages, he says, appear to have been spoken 
from the very earliest times by the various 
natious who inhabited that part of Asia lying 
to the westward of the Tigris. ^ 

In briefly remarking on the progress of eth¬ 
nology in Oceanica and America, he mentions 
that besides much other valuable information* 
the great work of Baron William yon Hum¬ 
boldt, on the Kavi speech, has afforded, the 
important result that the resemblances known 
to exist bet ween the nations of the islands in 
the Pacific Ocean termed Polynesian, and the 
tribes ofAhe Indian Archipelago, Malacca and 
Madagascar, are uot, as some persons have 
thought, the effect of casual intercourse, but 
are essential affinities, deeply rooted in the con¬ 
struction of these languages. For the proofs 
of this assertion,'and of the ultimate fact in 
ethnology which results upon it, viz. that the 
races of people are themselves of one origin, he 
refers to M. de Humboldt’s work. The Papua 
languages, or those spoken by the black and 
woolly-haired nations, are for the most part as 
yet unexplored. One observation to be made 
respecting them is, that the dialects of the Pa¬ 
puan races often partake more or less of the 
Polynesian. Whether this arises from the 
adoption by the Papuas of the Polynesian voca¬ 
bulary has not been determined, though most 
persons incline to this last opinion. It is how¬ 
ever now well known that some black nations 
have Polynesian dialects. The idiom of the 
Fijian islanders, for example, is properly a dia¬ 
lect of the Polynesian language. 

Chevalier Bunsen’s names differ from those 
of Dr. Prichard. He classes one group as the 
great Asiatic Europeau stock of languages, 
which he subdivides into eight families, v z, I. 
Celts, 2. Thracian or Illyrian, 3. Armenian, 4. 
Asiatic—Iranian ; 5. Hellenico-ltalic, G. Sla¬ 
vonic, 7. Lithuanian tribes and 8. Teutonic. 
Ilis fourth or Asiatic Iranian, or the Iranian 
stock as represented in Asia, he again subdi¬ 
vides into ;— 

1. The nations of Iran proper or the Arian 
stock, the languages of Media and Per&ie. It 
includes the Zend of the cuneiform inscrip¬ 
tions and the Zend Avesta. The younger 
Pehlevi of the Sassaniaus and the Pazend the 
mother of the present or modern Persian tongue* 
The Pushtu or language of the Afghans be¬ 
longs to the same brauch. 

2 The second sub-division embraces the Ira¬ 
nian languages of India, represented by the 
Sanscrit and its daughters. 

His Semitic stock of languages he constructs 
from the following nations who form another 
compact mass, and represent one physiologi¬ 
cally and historically connected* family. 

The Hebrew*, with < he other tribes of Canaan 
oc Palestine, inclusive of the Phoenicians, 
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spread Hiei* language, through their coloniza¬ 
tion, ft* that of the Oartha grraans. 

The Aramaic tribea, or the historical 
nation* of Aram, Syria, Mesopotamia and 
Babylonia, speaking Syrian in the west, 
arid the so-called Chaldaic in the east. 

Finally, the Arabiant, whose language is 
Gomiected (through the Himyaritic) with the 
jfftihiopic, the ancient (now the sacred) lan¬ 
guage of Abyssinia. He calls this second 
fefnily, by the name now generally adopted 
among German Hebrew eehoinrs, the 8erni- 
tta—Chevalier Bunsen further remarks, as the 
firCt lesson which the knowledge of the Egyp¬ 
tian language teaches, that all the nations 
which‘from the dawn of history to our days 
have been the leaders of civilization in Asia, 
Europe and Africa, must have had one begin¬ 
ning. He adds that the researches of our 
days have very considerably enlarged the 
sphere of such languages of historical nations, 
as are united by the ties of primitive affinity. 
Those researches have made it more than pro¬ 
bable th'at the Tartars, Mandshu and Tungu- 
sinus belong to one great stock ; that the 
Turkomans, as well as the Tshudes, Fins, 
Laplanders and Magyars (Hungarians) present 
smother stock closely united, and that both 
"these families are originally connected with 
each other These nations, who probably 
may be reduced to two families, one centreing 
in the Altai and the pasture land towards the 
Himalaya, and the other having its centre 
in the Ural mountains, have acted in the 
history of civilization a most powerful episode 
by conquest and destruction. They appeared 
in the fifth century as the Huns, a sourge to 
.Romans and Herman 5 they produced Chengiz 
Khan, Tiraurking and Mahomed II. : they 
destroyed the Bersian empire, subdued Hin¬ 
dustan, and they still sit upon the throne of 
Byzantium and upon that of China. They 
eeena'destined to partake only by conquest in 
•the higher civilization of the surrounding 
nations, older or younger ones, the Chinese 
‘ presenting the one extreme, the Iranians the 
other. Little disposed to learn from them as 
neighbours or subjects, they become more or 
less civilized by being their masters. They 
'Cannot resist the inward force of the civili- 
. zation of their subjects, although they repel 
it, as snout ward power, These tribea appear 
also as the onoe subdued substratum of Iranian 
civilization. So in the north of Europe, where 
the Finnic race preoeded the Scandinavians. 
But the same great family appears also in 
Asia as the subdued or primary element. It 
seems probable, that the aboriginal languages 
of Ipdja, which attained their full develop¬ 
ment intheDfkban dialects, belong to this 
^tock, ttotwidyby a general analogy bf etruc- 
■ure, but ako by an original and traceable 


connexion.—He remarks thfit colonies may 
either preserve the ancient form, or become 
the occasion of a great change. Thus the 
ancient language of Tibet, which is in the 
Chinese traditions the land of their earliest 
recollections, may have been preserved by thb 
colonists, who formed the Chinese empire, 
while Tibet went further in its development. 

„ In a similar position we find another mem¬ 
ber of that family in western Europe. It 
there preceded the Celts, in the Iberians and 
Cantabrians, whose language is preserved in 
the Basque (Biscayans). Those tribes were 
once prevalent in France and Spain, probably 
also in Italy. Their language has the same 
structure and certainly some signs or vestiges 
of a mHterial conversion in roots, with the 
Altai-Ural idioms. He concludes by remark¬ 
ing that his historical formula respecting this 
formation will therefore be as follows i —alt 
the nations, who in the history of Asia and 
Europe occupy the second rank arS to the oivil- 
izing power they have hitherto displayed, are 
probably as much of one Asiatic origin as 
the Iranian nations are. They centre on the 
northern borders of the Ilimlaya, and every¬ 
where in central Asia are the hostile, savage 
neighbours of the agricultural Iranian peo. 
pie whom they have disturbed and dispos¬ 
sessed in different ages of history, having pro¬ 
bably themselves been primitively driven bj 
them, as noraades by agriculturists, from a 
more genial common home.—He indicates, 
summarily the relation of this great fa¬ 
mily with the three great families, into 
which the leading nations of civilization, as 
children of one stock, appear to be divided. 
The names of Cham, Shem and Japhet (the last 
equivalent with Indo-Germanic) represent to 
us scientifically three steps of development of 
the same slock. He asks with which of 
these leading nations is that great Altai-Ural 
family originally connected, and to which of 
these three great divisions, Chamisra, Semi- 
tism and Japhet ism do these secondary fami¬ 
lies more particularly approach. He considers 
there is no doubt of such a connexion but adds 
that at the same time we find these languages, 
although very inferior to those Indo-Germanic 
tongues, more nearly allied to them than to 
Chamism and Seraitism. They represent like 
Cham and Shem, a lower degree of develop¬ 
ment, if compared with the Iranian languages, 
but a degree of their own, starting as it were 
from the opposite poje. The tongues of High 
Asia, form with these most perfeet languages* 
a decided opposition to the Chamkio and Semi¬ 
tic branches. They are more advanced than 
these and therefore later, but so toeay, advanc¬ 
ed in a wrong or less imperfect way. He’ 
therefore proposes to call this whole family the 
Turanian, and the Indo-Germanic or lade- 
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European the Iranian, following the antitheses 
of Iran and Turan established by Heeren and 
Carl Hitter. And, indeed, the more we go 
back to the most ancient historical traditions 
of the Japhetic family, particularly in India 
and Persia, the more we see how the two branch¬ 
es, the Iranian and the Turanian, though al¬ 
ways in opposition to each other are to be 
considered but as diverging lines from the 
common centre. (See Lassen, Indische Alter* 
thumskunde, p. 728.) In a note, he adds that 
Doctor Mhx Muller, the editor of the Rig Veda, 
gaYe him the following data for this assertion : 
“ In the hymns of the. Rig Veda we find still 
the clearest traces, that the five principal tribes, 
the Yadu, Turvasa, flruhyu, Anu, and Pu- 
ru, were closely connected by the ties of na¬ 
tionality, and had their gods in common. In 
the succeeding age, that of the epic poetry of 
the Mahabharata, these five nations are repre¬ 
sented as the sons of Yayati one of the old fa* 
tliers of mankind. Yayati curses four of his 
sons, and the curse of Turvasa is, to live with¬ 
out laws and attached to beastly vices in the 
land of barbarians in the North. In this 
name of Tur-vas», as well as afterwards in the 
name given to the lndo-Scythian kings in the 
history of Kashmir, Turushka, we find the 
same root as in the Zend Tura, the name of 
the nations in the north. But tura itself 
means quick, from tvar, to run, to fly, and 
thus the very name of these tribes gives the 
same characteristic.of these nomadic equestrian 
tribes, which afterwards is ascribed to them by 
Firdusi, and which makes them always appear 
in Iadia, as well as on the Sassanian inscrip¬ 


tions of Persia, as the An-iran, or non-Arian 
people ; that is, as the enemies of the agricul¬ 
tural and civilizing nations.” 

And further on, he expresses his belief 
that Wilhelm von Humboldt has establish** 
ed the connexion between the Polynesian 
languages and the Malay or the language of 
Malacca, Java and Sumatra, and thnt this Ma-. 
lay language itself bears the character of the 
non-Iranian branch of the Japhetic family. 
Whether the Papua languages, spoken in Aus¬ 
tralia and New Guinea and by the aborigines 
of Borneo, of the Peninsula of Malacca pnd of. 
some small Polynesian islands, be a primitive, 
type of the same stock as the Malay whipli af¬ 
terwards in many parts superseded it,—is a 
point which must remain uncertain until we re-, 
ceive from the hands of the missionaries a Papua 
grammar. We thus see that Asia (with the 
exception of China and Tibet), the whole of. 
Europe and probably of America and the Poly-, 
nesinn islands (at least in their secondary stock), 
belong to one great original family, divided in¬ 
to the Iranian and Turanian branches. Bunsen 
chIIs this definitively the Japhetic race r In 
many parts we know that the Turanian race, 
has preceded the Iranian : its language certain¬ 
ly represents an anterior step or preceding 
degree of development. In some parts we find, 
that the Turanian race succeeded to a still 
older native element. By the method of exami¬ 
ning languages through their grammatic forms 
rather than by separate words Frederick Schle- 
gel • showed the intimate historical connexion 
between the Sanscrit, the Persian, the Greek, 
the Roman, and the Germanic languages. 


Grim, the philologist, discovered as the law of transposition of sounds in the Sanscrit, Greek, 
Roman and Gothic words, that the letters P. B. F. are interchangeable ; also T. D. and 
H. also K. G. and X or H. 


Old, High 


Sanscrit. 


Greek. 

Latin. 

Gothic. 

German 

Padua, 

(foot) 

7TOVS 

pes, pedis 

fotus 

vuoz 

Pancha, 

(five) 

7T€vre 

q uinque 

finif 

vinf 

Puma, 

(full) 

7c\eo$ 

plenus 

fulls 

vol - 

Pitri, 

(father) 

itarep 

pater 

fad rein 

vatar 

Upari, 

(over) 

uirep 

super 

ufar 

ubar 

Vrisha, 

(cow) 


vacca 


feraa 

Virisha, 

(hemp) 

Kavvafiis 

cannabis 


hanf 

Bala, 

(young) 


bullos 


folo 

Bhanj. 

(to break) 

... 

frangere 

brikan 

prechan 

Bhuj, . 

(to enjoy) 


frui-fructus 

brukon 

pruohon 

Dimitri, 

(brother) 


frater 

brother 

pruodar 

Bhri, 

(to bear) 

fepoi 

fero 

baira 

pirn 

Bhru, 

(brow) 

a o<ppvt 



praua 

Kapoia, 

(head) 

KefaXrj 

caput 

haubith 

houpit 

Tram, 

(thou) 

TV 

tu 

tlm 

du 

Taro, 

(him) 

rov 

is-tura 

thgna 

dqn 

Trayaa, 

(three) 

rptu 

tres 

threia 

dri 

Antara, 

(other) 

'‘ertpo* 

alter 

anthar 

andar 
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Sanscrit. 


Grikk. 

Latin. 

Gothic. 

Old High 
German. 

Bantam, 

(tooth, acc) 

**ofloV»rd 

dentera 

thuntu-a 

zand 

Drau, 

(two) 

tf*D 

dou 

tvai 

zuene 

Daxina, 

(right) 

$«Kia 

dextra 

taihsvo 

zesawa 

l)da. 

(water) 

. udup 

unda 

V«to 

wazar 

Duhitri, 

(daughter) 

Bvyanjp 


dauhtar 

tohtar 

Bvar, 

(door) 

6vpa 

fores 

daur 

tor 

Mflulhu, 

Swiam, 

(sweet) 

(dog) 

ftc€v 

KVUiV 

ennis 

hunths 

meto 

bund 

Hrid, 

(heart) 

tcapSta 

cor (dis) 

hairto 

beiza 

Akscha, 

(eye) 

**0*09 

oculus 

ango • 

ouga 

Ashru, 

(tear) 

Sa*pu 

Jacryma 

ta^r 

zahar 

Pashu, 

(cattle) 


pecus 

faihu 

vihu 

Svashura, 

((German 

<8chwaber 

u tKVpOS 

socer 

svaihra - 

suebur 

Hasan, 

(Sch wager) 
(ten) 

$€KCL 

decern 

luihun 

z**han 

Jna, 

Jati, 

(to know) 

yvup 

gnosco 

kan 

chan 

(kin) 

yevot 

genus 

kuni 

chutii 

Janu, 

(knee) 

yovu 

genu 

kni u 

chniu 

Mahat, 

(much) 

pwyaf 

magnus 

mikls 

mihil 

B ansa, 

(goose) 

X*v 

anaer 

gans 

kans 

Hyas, 

(yesterday) 

xQa 

htri 

gistra 

keatar 

Lib 

(to lick) 

Xei X « 

lingo 

laigo 

lekom 


The Lithuanian follows generally the three old languages, Sanskrit, Greek and Latin, 
bnly substituting, from its deficiency in aspirates, unaspirated for aspirated letters, for 
instance ;— 


Sanscrit. 


Lithuanian. 


Batha 

(wnggon) 

rata 

Ka* 

(who) 

ka 

Badami 

(I give) 

dumi 

Pati 

(master) 

pati 

Panchan 

(five) 

penki 

Tray as 

(three) 

trvs 


(wheel) 
(who P) 


(husband) 


Leibnitz and Lacepede divide the human 
race into Europeans, Laplanders, Mongols find 
Negroes , Linnaeus into white, red yellow find 
black :—Kant into white, copper-coloured, 
black and oliye^coloured races; Blumenbach 
into Cai^asiaus, Ethiopians, Mongols, Ameri¬ 
cans ; and Malays ; Bufion into Northern (viz. 
Laplanders) Tartarian, South Asiatic, black, 
European, and American races ; Prichard into 
Iranians (also Indo-Atlantics or Caucasians) 
Turanians (Mongolians) Americans, Hotten¬ 
tots and Bushmen, Negroes, papuas (or wool- 
haired ,tribes of Polynesia) and Alfourous (or 
Australians); and Pickering divides them into 
whites, Mongolians, Malays, Indians, Negroes, 
Ethiopians, Abyssininns, Papons, Negritos, 
Australians and Hottentots* Many of these 
classifications are framed from external, and for 
the most part unessential„marks of distinction, 
as colour of the skin, colour and form of the 
hair, or with reference to Iheir probable origin- 

a 


al geographical position. But the imperfect¬ 
ness of such a classification will be evident 
when it is remembered that a negro, even 
though the colour of his skin and his wholly 
hair were to be changed, would not become a 
European, an Indian or a Malay ; and a child 
of European parents begotten and born on one 
of the isles of the Malayan Archipelago or in 
Ethiopia will not be a Malay or an Ethiopian, 
but an European, by race, oil hough the colour of 
its skin might possibly approach, by climatical 
or local influences to that of the indigenous race, 
—0. C. Bunsen, Rep. Brit Ass* 1847,^. 263. 

INDO-GKKM ANIC.—-A term employed to 
designate the Indo-Atlnntic, Indo-European or 
Caucasian race of man and the family of lan¬ 
guages spokfn by them. See Hindu ;,Indi*. 

IN DO-GET JC.>—The term in use to designate 
the Scythic Get» race Who settled in,India 
and on its JL \V. borders. See/K#thi$ 
Krishna, * ^ 

» 
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INDO-MALAYA, a name suggested by Mr. 
Logan to designate the Eastern Archipelago. 
See Mammalia. 

INDONESIA, a name suggested by Mr. 
Logan to designate the.Eastern Archipelago. 
Writing in the Journal of the Indian Archi¬ 
pelago, Mr. L^gan remarks that amongst the 
sea basins whose ethnic influence has been in 
operation during all historic times and is 
uninterrupted at the present day, are the 
China, Malacca, Java, Mangkasar, Solo, 
Mindoro, Molucca, Banda, Papua, Jilolo, 
Papuan, Papua-Australian and Papua-Micro* 
ncsian Seas, and the Archipelagicn Seas of 
Johore, the Trans-Javan or Timorean Chain, 
the Bisayan group, the Moluccas, Eastern 
Melanesia and the different Polynesian and 
Micronesian groups. All these basins exert a 
two-fold influence. They provoke a constant 
intercourse between the rivers of their opposite 
margins or the islets scattered through them, 
they bring the whole under the operation of 
foreign civilizations and, opening as they do 
into each other, th«y are as broad highways 
traversing the whole Archipelago in different 
directions, and uniting it, both for foreign 
navigators and for the raoi'e advanced and 
enterprising of its native communities. In¬ 
stead of the name “ Indian Archipelago which 
is too long to admit of being used in nn adjec¬ 
tive or in an ethnographical form, Mr. Enl 
at first suggested the term Indu-nesian but 
rejected it also in favour of Malnyanesiari. 
The purely geographical term, Indonesia, is 
suggested by Mr. Logan as a short synonym 
for the Indian Islands or the Indian Archi¬ 
pelago, as we thus get- Indonesian for Indian 
Archipelagian or Archipelagic, and Indone¬ 
sians for Indian Archipelagians or Indian 
Islanders. By Mr. Logan’s term Malaya— 
laud is understood all districts, whether geo¬ 
graphically united or not, that are possessed 
by communities of Mulayus, and by Malays 
or Malay us is understood men of the Malayu 
race and language. So by his Jawa-land is 
understood all the lands of the Jawa race ; 
so Sunda land, Wugi land, Batta-land, &c. 

For compound insular districts it is very 
desirable that single geographical names should 
be used. Until unexceptionable ones are 
suggested we must continue to speak of the 
Sumatra-Philippine islands ; the Moluko- 
Timorean, &c. The Indian Archipelago must 
remain, but the shorter form Indonesia might 
be usefully employed on mnny occasions. The 
principal divisions may be designated, 1st, 
Western oi* W. Indonesia, i. e. Sumatra, the 
Malay Peninsula, Borneo, Java, and the in¬ 
termediate islands, 2nd, North .Eastern or N. 
B. Indonesia, i . e. Formosa to the SoloJArchi¬ 
pelago and Mindanao, all included, and em¬ 
bracing the Philippine and BisByan group#, 


&c. 3rd, South, Eastern or S. E. Inddnfe«lA> 
from the East coast of Borneo to New Guinea 
including the Western Papua islands and the 
Keh and Aru Archipelagoes; 4th, Southern 
or S. Indonesia, the great Southern csr 
Trans-Javan chain between Java and Near 
Guinea or from Bali to the Timor Laut group. 
The different portions of the first divisiou art) 
sufficiently distinguished by the names of thb 
great islands of which it is composed. The 
only portion of the 2nd division which has not 
a distinctive name is the Southern chain which 
has a close ethnic connection. As it ia 
throughout the great seat of piraoy in the 
Indian Archipelago it has been proposed tb 
term it Pirutauia, including under that name 
Mindanao, Solo, and the crowd of other island# 
extending from Mindanao, to the N. E. coast 
of Borneo and separating the Mindoro^ from 
the Solo sea. In the 3rd division, S. E. 
Indonesia, may be distinguished as subordi¬ 
nate groups, the Molukas, Halamahera, Ter*- 
nate, Tidore, &c. (N. Molukas, Banda, Oeram* 
&c. S. Molutais and the Keh Arus.) The sefc 
basins, that is the seas with the marginal 
basins of their affluent rivers, which are dis¬ 
tricts of the greatest importance physically as 
well as ethnographically, he would name after 
the seas. The basin of the Java sea will be 
the Java basin, so the Mangkasar basin, Celebes 
basin, China basin—or better China Malayan, 
&c. Mr Logan is of opinion that the post-fix 
“nesia” should be confined to the great division# 
of the Indo-Pacific insular region, Indonesia £ 
Melanesia (New Guinea, Australia and all the 
eastern Papua islands); Micronesia (all the 
islands between Melanesia and the Luchu and 
Japanese chain) ; and Polynesia, nil the island# 
of the Pacific to the east of Micronesia and 
Melanesia as far as Easter island. Papuanesi# 
may be occasionally used to distinguish the 
noi l hem Melanesian islands inhabited chiefly 
by spiral haired tribes, from Austrolin. 

As Oceanica includes all the Indo-Pacific 
islands, he proposes to use the word Asianesia 
to indicate the great S. E. insular region, 
which has intimate connexions, geographical 
and ethnic, with Asia. It would include Indo¬ 
nesia, Melanesia, Micronesia and Polynesia, 
but not the N. E. chain that lies along tha 
continent, because, it forms a distinct and 
well defined geographic and ethnic group* 
lie would therefore call it Aino-Japanesia, and 
it will include all the Japanese and Aina 
islands from Formosa to Kamtschatka. Ha 
remarks that these great basins hav« several 
subordinate ethnic regions to which it is neces* 
sary to advert, if we desire to trace to their 
sources the successive foreign elements that 
have been introduced into the Archipelago. 
The principal one in the North Pacific is that 
whibk is surrounded by the Japanese, Luohpaa; 
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.Mciakosbima, Formosa, Philippine, Palos, 
,0]uthy, Marianne, and Bonin groups. On 
the 8. E. it merges in the Muro-Polynesian 
band ; on the S. W. it constitutes a portion of 
the Indian Archipelago ; on the N. W. it forms 
the outer boundary of the China-Corean basin 
•on the N. it connects itself with the basins of 
dhe Japanese and Okhotsh seas, and is thus 
brought into direct ethnic union or close con¬ 
nection with the E. districts of M. and N. 
‘Asia. The China Sea unites the Indian 
Archipelago primitively with the great ethnic 
region of 8. E. Asia by the districts of the 
Hongkiang, Tongkin, Mekong and Mennm 
basins, and the marginal Chinese and Anam 
districts,—the Malay Peninsula, which forms 
the western bounding district, being ethnically 
« common portion of the Archipelago and the 
continent. 

This Peninsular district again enters on the 
west into the twin basins of the Salwin and 
-Irnwadi, which are themselves closely con¬ 
nected more inland with all the previous 
basins, as well as with the great eastern one 
of the Yang-tse-Kiang. The latter is inti¬ 
mately connected with that of the Hoang-ho, 
and forms with it the twin basin to which 
the most advanced aud powerful eastern 
civilization owes its development. 
i The Tibetan district, the relations of which 
important district is central ethnically ss well 
as geographically to all S. E. Asia and to 
Asianesia, unites all the preceding ones, con¬ 
nects them with the great plateau of mid-A-sia, 
and abuts on the eastern extremity of the pri¬ 
mitive Iranian region. The next ethnic region 
of the Indian Oceanic basin is that of the Bay 
of Bengal or Indo-Malayan sea which unites 
the western margin of the Chinn Malayan 
basin with the eastern seaboard of India. As 
the rivers of the Indian Peninsula connect it 
closely with the western margin^ districts, 
the watershed being near the Indo-African sea, 
while the basin of the Ganges has its head 
nearly in the same longitude, wo may consider 
the whole of India as a portion of this region. 

It contains therefore the district of the Malacca 
Straits, the marginal districts of the northern 
part of the Malay Peninsula, and the basins of 
the Salwin, Irawadi and Kolandan all which 
appertain also to the eastern region. The 
districts that are peculiar to the Indo-Malayan 
basin, some however being common to it with 
the Indo-African basin, are those of the Brah¬ 
maputra, Ganges, Godavery, Kishna and Ner- 
buada, with the secondary districts between 
the Ganges on the one side and the Nerbudda 
and Godavery on the other, the great Dekhan 
and Singnlese projection and the western 
marginal districts. India is connected with 
the Tibeto-Indonesian region,—landward by 
the passes of the Himalaya, the Asameae valley, 
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and the eastern margin of the lower Brahma¬ 
putra basin, and oceanieally by the coasts and 
winds of the Bay of Bengal. By the latter it 
has also a direct and independent connection 
with the insular portion of the first region. 

The Indo-Afriean Sea, is that portion of the 
Indian Ocean extending from its N , W. 
boundary to the Mozambik Channel and in¬ 
cluding the Persian Gulf, Arabian Sea and Red 
Sea. It has had much influence on the eth¬ 
nology of Eastern Africa. The corresponding 
eastern portion of the Indian Ocean may be 
termed the Indo-Australian sea. Important 
ethnic considerations—relating to the Ocean¬ 
ic winds,—make it necessary to distinguish 
these two regions from the middle one ; this 
with the districts of the Indus basin, the 
marginal district of Boluchistan, the great 
longitudinal one formed by the Persian Gulf 
and the basin of the Euphrates, the southern 
Arabian district, that of the Bed Sea, and the 
marginal or Trans-Nilotic one of E. Africa, 
forms the next region. Of these, the Eu¬ 
phrates and the Red Sea are of especial im¬ 
portance, for by them the ancient civilization 
of the Mediterranean and the Nile spread 
their influence into the Indian region, while 
the former was itself the seat of a great archaic 
development of intellect and art. He considers 
that the shores of the Indian ocean were sur¬ 
rounded by races in an advanced state before 
the seeds of a higher civilization germinated in 
the basins of the Nile and the Euphrates, and 
that they were influenced by the more powerful 
and populous nations of the Nile and southern 
India long before the later and slowly des¬ 
cending Iranian civilization touched them. 
These races included navigating tribes, other¬ 
wise they could not have spread themselves 
over every habitable island of the Eastern 
Ocean from Madagascar to the Fiji group, if 
not throughout Polynesia also. To account 
for this extension, it is not necessary to sup¬ 
pose that they had larger boats than those in 
which in modern times the Papuas have been 
accustomed to make descents on Ceram,and the 
Snlcalavas on Camorc and the CoaBt of Africa. 
But the far higher maritime art of southern 
India appears to be one of the roost ancient in 
the world. It was certainly not derived from 
the brahmanical tribes of the north-west and it 
was too much in advance of the Himyaritic to 
have been borrowed from them. There are 
abundant reasons for believing that India, 
before the prevalence of brahmanism, was fit 
least as civilized as Africa, and nations who 
had reached this stage, were ns capable of per¬ 
fecting a navigation of their own as the Chi¬ 
nese, and far more so than the Arabs, who 
wanted the nurseries which the large eastern 
rivers gave to India. The earliest glimpse 
we have of the vessels ' of the east coast 
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India is at a comparatively recent period, 1800 
years ago, but it is strongly in favour of an 
indigenous art. Amongst all these foreign 
influences of which the presence can be clearly 
traced, two are of the widest extent and great¬ 
est importance. The first is entirely African 
and Indo-African in its character, it embraced 
the whole Indian Archipelago, Australia and 
Fapunnesia. Whether it extended to Polynesia 
and Micronesia Mr. Logan regards ns still 
doubtful, but it certainly included a portion of 
Micronesia. Along the shores and islands of 
the Indian Ocean the races to which it must 
be referred appear to have prevailed. Their 
limits were those of monsoons, or from Africa 
to Polynesia. When they thus spread them¬ 
selves over Africa, India, and the Indian Archi¬ 
pelago, the great outlying regions of the old 
world, there could have been no civilized 
Semitic, Iranian, Burmese or Siamese races on 
that sea to hinder them. 

The language of their population belonged 
to a state intermediate between the monotonic 
and the inflectional, and had strong and direct 
affinities to the other families of language of 
this stage,—the Ugro-Tartarian, Japanese, old 
Indian and African, and to a certain extent, too 
the American, which last may be considered 
as constituting a peculiar family. Amongst 
the best preserved examples of these languages 
are the Formosa, the Philippine and the Austra¬ 
lian. It is probable that some of the eastern 
Melanesian languages will be found to be 
equally characteristic. . 

The second of the great insular families is 
Tibeto-Indian and Maynrnn-Anam. Tt con¬ 
nects itself with all the races and languages 
from Tibet to Anam, but it chiefly flowed in 
through the ethnic basin of the Malacca sen. 
By a long continued influx this family spread 
itself over the Malayan Peninsula, Sumatra, 
Java. Borneo, and Celebes, but its further 
progress, over the many islands to the north 
and East appears to have been long checked 
by the older races— Jour, of the Indian 
Arch, Vol . IV. A os, V. and VI. May and June , 
1850, page 310. 

INDOC)R-KANEE PANA. Beng. Sal- 
vinia cucullata. 

INDONG MOOTIARA. Malay. Mother 
of Pearl. 

INDO-PARTH1AN DYNASTY. See 
Greeks of Asia. 

INDORE, is the capital of the maharajah 
Holkar, Of the feudatory territory, consist* 
ing of 71 states, supervised by the Central 
Indian Agency, the-head quarters is Indore, 
but it has three grand divisions. The North 
East division comprises the native states of 
Bundlecund and Rewah. The Northern divi¬ 
sion consists of the Northern and Central dis¬ 
tricts of the Gwalior States. The South West 


division comprises the table-land known in 
modern times as Malwa, though far within the 
ancient limits of the province of that name, 
and the submontane territory between it and 
the Nerbudda, as also a considerable tract 
south of that river, extending to the Kandesh 
frontier, The first or N. East division, ex¬ 
tending from the Bengal Presidency in the 
east to the Gwalior State in the west, includes 
Rewah and 35 other states and petty chief* 
ships. Its area is about 22,400 square miles; 
its population about 3,170,000 souls, and its 
public revenues aggregate about Rs. 63,58,000. 
The 2nd or Northern division extends from 
Bundlecund and the Saugor district, and has 
an area of about 19,505 square miles; its po¬ 
pulation is about 1,180,000 souls, and ita 
public revenue about Rupees 67,65,000. The 
3rd or South West division goes on westward, 
to the Bombay Presidency, and contains the 
remainder of Gwalior, Holkar’s states, Bhopal, 
Dhar and Dewas and other small states. The 
area of this division is about 41,700 square 
miles, its population about 3,320,000 souls and 
its public revenues about Rupees 1,30,00,000. 
The states and petty chiefships in Central In¬ 
dia, form a political, and are in a natural, di¬ 
vision of British India, and include an area of 
83.600 square miles and a population of 
7,670,000. This territory is divided thus,—-viz. 



Principal 

states. 

Secon¬ 

dary. 

Minor 

and 

Petty. 

Total. 1 

1 

Mnhrntta. 

2 

2 


4 

Mahomedan,.. 

1 

2 

4 

7 

Bundela-.i 

... 

6 

11 

I 

R;ijput. 

1 

12 

10 


Brahmins, &c. 

... 

1 

3 



4 

23 

41 1 

71 


with a total revenue of Rupees 26,123,000. 
The Indore Central Agency controls the 
Pirtharee thalcoor who receives a tunkha 
of Rupees 4,835 from Dewas under a settle¬ 
ment mediated by Captain Borthwick and Sir 
John Malcolm in 1818 with Mahbut Sing. 
The two chiefs of Downs are in the habit 
of making certain deductions from this amount. 

Baylee thalcoor who is a dependent of Sin- 
din. Under a settlement effected by Sir John 
Malcolm in A. D. 1819, thakoor Salim Sing 
received Peeplia and eight other villages on a 
quit-rent of Rupees 5,562 a year, and five 
other villages on a quit-rent of Rupees 909. 

Haroidia t a vakeel on the part of the thakoor 
remains in attendance on the Agent to the Go¬ 
vernor General. 
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f i 'B&nk thakoor , receive* tunkhas under stm- 
niidt from Simlia and Holkar. 
t Patharea thaJcoor obtained the village of 
Faiharea ia the pergunnah of Oonchode from 
Sunabhaj«e Rao Angria on a quit-rent of 
Bupees 701* 

RKungong, and Singhana settlement* were 
mediated by MajorHenley who admitted a claim 
to Kupees 352. 

Payee, settlement made by Sir John Malcolm 
in 1819. Purbut Sing and Bughoonath Sing 
were to maintain the security of the Simrol 
Pass and to receive the taxes on merchandize 
levied iii Alia Bai’s time. 

Mayne. Settlement of the Taiza Turwees 
claim was effected by Sir John Malcolm on 
25th January 1319. 

Dhawra Kunjara , was settled by Sir John 
Malcolm and was similar to the settlement 
with the Taiza Turwee of Mayne. 

Ragoogurth (Dewas.) An engagement with 
thakoor Zaliin Sing was mediated by Sir 
John Malcolm under which he held nine 
villages from Tookajee Kao Puar of Dewas 
subject to an annual payment of Kupees 
2;887'8, nnd eleven villages from Anund 
Kao Puar for which he paid Rupees 4,287-8 a 
year. He was succeeded by Ins son Dowlut 
Sing who rebelled in 1857 for which his es¬ 
tates were conliseated by Downs at the re¬ 
quest of the Agent to the Governor-General. 

Kaytha .—By an engagement mediated by 
Captain Borthwiok in 1818 the thakoor receives 
Kupees 1,227 a year from the two chiefs of 
Dewas. 

Kfatrsee Jhalaria .—Under an engagement 
thakoors Suroop Sing and Fulteh Sing receiv¬ 
ed annually Kupees 225 from Tukajee Kao Puar 
of Dewas. 

Poonghat. —Piem Sing received from 
Sindia a tunkha of Kupees 112 also a grant of 
Pooghat and twelve villages subject to an 
annual payment of Rupees 401, 

Bhojakheree was granted to Rawut Doorjun 
Sing the village of Seedra on payment of 
Bupees 100 a year to Kotah. 

Indore was captured by the British on the 
24th August 1804. As a city, it is of modern 
date. That part of the Holkar capital called 
Old Indore, was a small village, the site of 
which pleased Alia Bai, who encamped at it 
wftcr the death of Mulhar Itow Holkar.— 
Treaties, Engagements and Sunnuds. Malcolm 
Central India , Vol' I, p, 11. 

INDO SOYTHI, and Indo scytbinn are terms 
employed to designate a race who became early 
occupants of N. W. India. The Y%whi, estab- 
lished in Buctria and along the Jihoon, eventu¬ 
ally bote the name of Jeta or Yetan, that ia to 
say, Getes. Their empire subsisted a long tiaae 


in this part of Asia, and extended even into 
India. These are the people whom the Greeks 
knew under the name of Indo-Scythi. The 
period allowed by all authorities for the mi¬ 
gration of these Scythie hordes into Europe* 
is also thnt for their entry into India. The 
sixth century is that calculated for theTakshao 
from Sehesnagdesa ; and it is on this event 
and reign that the Pooranas declare, that from 
this period “ no prince of pure blood would be 
found, but that the Soodra, the Tursbka, and 
the Yavan, would prevail. All the Indo- 
Scythic invaders held the religion of Budha : 
and hence the conformity of manners and my- 
thology between the Scandinavian or German 
tribes and the Rajpoots, increased by compar¬ 
ing their martial poetry. The Indo-Scythi of 
Arrian were a Scythic tribe who settled along 
the Indus. They attempted to penetrate East¬ 
ward by way of Kandesh and Malwah, but 
were opposed by Vikramaditya. The Indo- 
Scythia of the Greeks was therefore the valley 
of the Indus, Northern Indo-Seyihia being 
the Punjab proper, and occupied by the 
Med race, and Southern Indo-Scythia being 
Sind, occupied by the Jat, a tribe of the 
Abar hordes. Pliny calls the western region 
of the Caucasus, Scythia Sendica, and 
about this were congregated the Maidi, next 
to the Sindi and Kerketa? ; a tribe of Aril or 
Ariclii, who gave their name to an island of 
Aria, or Arietas, or river Arius; a tribe of 
Maetis or Mseotai with towns named Madia 
and Matium ; a t» ibe of Matiani with a town of 
Mnteta ; a tribe of Kotlac, with a country called 
Kutnis and cities called Kuta, and Kufcaia ; 
a tribe named Kolchi, with a mountain and a 
district called Koli; a tribe of Iberes with a 
town called Iberia, a tribe called Buonomai, a 
district of Minyas, a city of Male, and a tribe 
of Baternae with a river called Bathys and a port 
named Bata, reminding the investigator of the 
Med, Kathi, Kol, Abhir, Mina, Mallina and 
Bhatti of the valley of the Indus. The 
bulk of the inhabitants of British India, 
in the Peninsula and Hindustan, are of the 
Turanian (Mongolian or Scythic) race, and are 
regarded by Europeans as the earlier inhabit¬ 
ants of the country. They are styled by Mr. 
Hodgson the Tamnlian races, to distinguish 
them from those Arians (Iranian*, Indo-Atlan- 
tics or Caucasians) who subsequently followed 
the Mongolian tribes and who are now to bja 
found in all posts of honour from the snowy 
mountains in the north to the southern-most 
point of the Peninsula of India ; Humboldt 
calls these the East Arians or the Brahminip 
Indians, to distinguish them from the West 
Arians, or Persians, who migrated into the 
northern country of the Zend, and were origin¬ 
ally disposed to combine with the dualistio 
belief in Ormuzd and Abrimanes a spiritualized 
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veneration of nature. Mr. Hodgson briefly some 
up his views as to the groups to which the races 
in South Eastern Asia belong, when remarking 
that the latest investigators of the general sub¬ 
ject of human affinities include in the great 
mongolian family, not merely the high Asian 
nomades or the Turks, the Mongols ami the 
Tangus, but also the Tibetans, the Chinese, 
the Indo-Chinese, and the Tamulians, Under 
the term, Tamulian, he includes the whole of 
the aborigines of India, whether civilized, or 
uncivilized, from Cape Comorin to the snows, 
except the inhabitants of the great moun¬ 
tainous belt confining the plains of India 
towards Tibet, China and Av». These last 
he thinks are, in the North West, derived 
from the Tibetan stock ; and in the South-East 
from the Indo-Chinese stock ; the 92° of East 
Longitude, or the Dhansri river of Assam, appa¬ 
rently forming the dividing line of the two 
races, which are each vastly numerous, and 
strikingly diversified, yet essentially one, just 
as are the no less numerous and varied ruees 
of the single Tamulian stock, and Mr. Hislop 
took a similar view as the result of his philo¬ 
logical investigations. The great Turanian or 
Tartar family of languages is spoken by all the 
tribes from the Himalayans to Okhotsk and 
to Lapland and includes the Hungarian, 
Krimean and Turkish tongues. In British 
India and on its borders are four distinct 
branches of this family of languages spoken 
by members of the Turanian race. In 
the North, are the Himalayan tribes, with their 
dialects, occupying from the Kunawars on the 
Sutlej to the Bots of Bhutan in the extreme 
east. Then there are the Lohitic class of lan¬ 
guages, comprising with the Burmese and 
others of the Malay Peninsula the dialects of 
the Naga tribes and of the Mikir in Assam, 
and of the Bodo, Kachari, Kuki and Garo in 
Eastern Bengal. Nearly related to this class 
is the Kol or Mttnda family of languages, 
including the Kol, Sonthal and Bhumi of 
SinTibhum and Western Bengal and the 
Mundala of Chota Nagpur, theKur or Muasi 
and the Korku in Hnshangabad, and west¬ 
wards in the forests of the Tapti and Nerbudda 
until they come in contact with the Bhil of the 
Vind’hya Hills, and the Nahal of Khandesh 
belong to this family ;—indeed Mr. Hislop 
held that the word Kur is identic*! with Kol. 
The fourth branch is Tamulic or Dra vidian, to 
which belong the Brahui of Baluchistan, the 
Gondi, the Tttluva of Kanada, the Kamata of 
the Southern Mahratta country, the Todava of 
the Neilgherries ; the Mnlayalara of Travancore 
■the Tamil and the Telugu. The Kur and 
Son I ha 1 are closely related and are separated 
from the Dratidian. The Kur or Muasi and 
the Korku or Kurkutothe North-West and 
-Welt of the Mahadcva hills, are, in language 


at least, quite distinct from the Gond tribes. 
Mr. Hodgson is of opinion that the Tamultaq 
Tibetan, Indo-Chinese, Tangus, Chinese, Moov 
jfol and Turk are so many branches of the 
Turanian family, and he regards the aborigines 
of British India, as Northmen of the Scythic 
Btem, but he remains undecided whether they 
owe their Scythic physiognomy to the Tan¬ 
gus, the Mongol or the Turk branch of the 
Tartars or Scythians, and whether they immi¬ 
grated from beyond the Himalayas at one 
period and at one point, or at several periods 
and at as many points. All writers are of 
opinion that when the Aryan race entered 
India, they found the country occupied by the 
prior Scythic races, to whom their writings 
applied contemptuous expressions, Dasya, 
M’hlecha. These prior races seem to have 
been driven largely out of Northern India into 
and through the Vindhyan mountains into the 
Peninsula of India and Ceylon,where their idiom 
the Tamil, Telugu and Karnatica are sister 
dialects of one speech, and Dr. Prichard con¬ 
curs in opinion with Professor Ilask who re« 
gards the languages of the mountain tribes of 
India, the Bhil, the Gond, the Toda and others 
as also of the Tartnr stock, and mentions that 
some curious analogies have been observed 
between the Tamulian and other dialects of the 
Peninsula and the languages of Australia. Mr* 
Logan,however, who has had great opportunities 
of contrasting aitd comparing the Dravidians 
from various parts of India,inclines to call them 
South-Indian. He remarks that, physically, 
the population of Southern India, is one of the 
most variable and mixed which any ethnic 
province displays. A glance at a considerable 
number of Kling (Telugu) and Tamular of 
different castes and occupations, shows that the 
varieties when compared with those of a similar 
assemblages of men of other races such as 
Europeans, Ultra Indians or Indonesians (in¬ 
cluding negroes in the last two cases) are too 
great to allow of their being referred to a 
single race of pure blood. Some are exceed¬ 
ingly Iranian ; some are Semitic, others 
Australian, some remind us of Egyptians, 
while others again have Malaya-Polyne¬ 
sian and even Siraang and Papuan fea¬ 
tures, Yet when the eye takes in the whole 
group at once, they are seen to have ^11 some¬ 
thing in common. They are not Iranians, 
Polynesians, Papuans, &c., but South Indians. 
The Dra vidian language, however, or one 
of its principal element*?, was probably an 
extension of a Mid or W. Asiatic formation, 
and it may be inferred that the common 
element of the Dravidian, the Fm and 
Japanese languages, must be much mors 
ancient than the occupation of Japan by the 
Japanese, India by the Dravidians and Finland 
by the Fins. , ^ 
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• /The peculiarities in the Dravidian physical 
type, when compared with the Scythic, are 
African and Africo-Semitic. 

The main affinities of the Dravidian forma¬ 
tion, thus point two ways,—the linguistic 
chiefly to a Scythic, and the physical chiefly 
to an African origin or fraternity. The geogra¬ 
phical position of the Brahui would lead us to 
explain the double alliance by placing the native 
land of the Dravidian stock in Beluchistan and 
including it with Arabia, or the southern por¬ 
tion of the latter,—in the archaic African or 
Africo-Semitic era. That the African physical 
element prevailed over the Scythic, while a 
Scythic language has entirely superseded one 
of an African character, finds explanation in 
the fact that the Scythic races and languages, 
have in themselves an intimate archaic connec¬ 
tion with the African, and the Dravidian lan¬ 
guage, althougl^Scythic more than African, has 
special Africo-Semitic affinities. He is further 
of opinion that races may blend without the 
different types being effaced and that, while cer¬ 
tain exclusive or excluded castes, or sequestered 
geographical sections of the population, may 
preserve one type better than another all iflay* 
continue for some thousands of years, to be 
reproduced in softened and modified forms 
even in the least secluded portions, and to this 
he refers his explanation of the variety of 
physical types visible in south peninsular India. 
That the Dravidian race did not bring with it 
into India, the civilization which the present 
great southern nations possess, as the Ariau 
did theirs, appears, bethinks, to be little ques¬ 
tionable when we consider the antique character 
and affinities of the dialects of the Male, Orond, 
Khond and Toda, the very archaic and bar¬ 
barous character of many of the customs of 
the widely separated tribes which bespeak 
them a prior race, and above all, the nature of 
the relationship of the dialects to those of the 
civilized nations. The known ethnic facts lead 
directly to the conclusion that the uncivilized 
Dravidian speaking tribes are genuine Dravi* 
dians who have in a great measure escaped the 
culture which the more exposed tribes have 
received and thus preserve a condition of the 
race, certainly not more barbarous than that 
which characterised it when it first entered. 

The Dravidian race, every-where in India, 
has been long in contact with other races and 
shows thfe influence which the intermixture has 
produced* If the formation of their language 
be taken as a test, it leaves no doubt that one 
tribe carried a large batch of its native glossary 
over all India from the Himalaya to Ceylon. 
In the Himalaya and in Northern ludia, the old 
race has long been in contact with ultra-Indians, 
Tibetans and Arians. But if their physical 
appearance be examined even in the extreme 
South the diversity which prevails shows that 


there has been great intermixture, but there are 
nevertheless widely prevalent characters most 
of which are not Arian, nor Tibetan, and ore 
even distinct from Ultra-Indian. 

The more important of these characters are 
a pointed, and frequently hooked, pyramidal 
nose, with conspicuous nares, more long and 
round ;a marked sinking in of the orbital line, 
producing a strongly defined orbital ridge: 
eyes brilliant and varying from small to middle 
sized : mouth large, lips thick and frequently 
turgid ; lower jaw not heavy, its lateral expan¬ 
sion greater than in the Arian and less than in 
the Turanian type ; cheek bones broad and 
large rather titan projecting, as in the Turanian 
type, giving to the middle part of the face a 
marked development aud breadth and to the 
general contour an obtuse oval shape, some¬ 
what bulging at the sides; forehead well formed 
but receding, inclining to flattiah and seldom 
high ; occiput somewhat projecting ; hair fine, 
beard considerable and often strong, colour of 
skin very dark, frequently approaching to black. 

We may, he adds, conclude from the ethnic 
character and position of the ancient Indian 
population, that it belonged to the small Tu- 
rano-African type. But successive modifica¬ 
tions of race, seem to have been going on in 
ludia from times long anterior to the Arian or 
even Tartar eras and imply linguistic changes 
also. 

The above is the higher and much improved 
type. But as in Africa, Ultra-India and Asio- 
nesa, a smaller, more Turanian, and less Semi- 
tlcieed type is still preserved although various¬ 
ly crossed. The successive Turanian predo¬ 
minant races and formations and the Irano- 
Semitic have in turn influenced all the great 
outlying southern provinces, Africa, India, Ul* 
tra-India, and America, the last in general in¬ 
directly, through Ultra-India, India and Africa. 
From the formation of the language, there was 
seemingly a still older intrusive people, the 
Scythico-Semitic and pastoral who found India 
less Scythic and more African than it became 
under their influence, but the same evidence 
shows that the Dravidian race and linguistic 
formation preceded the Ultra Indian, Tibetan 
and Arian in India, and prevailed everywhere 
to the southward of the Himalayas. Their 
route seems to have been from the N. W. 
where, from time immemorial, the region be¬ 
tween the Indus and Euphrates has been occu¬ 
pied by the Turanian, Iranian and Semitic 
races. Physically the Dravidians are some¬ 
what Turanian, and the linguistic formation of 
their language has a strong and unequivocal 
affinity to the great Asiatic-Turanian, or Ugro- 
Japanese alliance. The Turanian formation, 
physical and linguistic, evidently long preced¬ 
ed the Iranian and Semitic, as an expansive 
and dominant one and it is certain that the 
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Turanian was migratory and diffusive on a 
great scale, long before the Semitic and Ira¬ 
nian, which must have remained sequestered in 
tome portions of the mountain band of Asia 
Minor, Armenia, and Iranis and the adjacent 
8 W. region which includes the basin of the 
Euphrates, during the great era that must have 
been occupied while the Turanian liuguistio 
formation spread to Lapland and Japan, to 
North Cape and Ceylon. 

The peculiarities in the variable physical 
oharaoter of the Dravidian physical types, 
when compared with the Soythic, are African 
and Africo-Semitic. The very exaggerated 
oeoipital and maxillary protuberances are not 
characteristic of the typicaiWrypn head, but 
of a debasement of it confined to certain locali¬ 
ties. Several east and mid-African nations 
have the so-called African traits much softened, 
and differ little from the Dravidian. Even 
woolly or spiral hair is not a universal feature 
in Africa, some tribes having fine silky hair. 
The Dravidian pyramidal nose, the sharp de¬ 
pression at its root, the slight maxillary and 
occipital projection, the turgid lips, the oval con¬ 
tour and the beard are all African. Mr. Logan 
thinks there is reason to believe that the strong 
Africanism of some of the lower South Indian 
castes is really the remnant of an archaic for¬ 
mation of a more decided African character. 
The position of India between two great negro 
provinces, that on the west being still mainly 
negro, even in most of its improved raoes, and 
that on the east preserving the ancient negro 
basis in points so near India as the Andamans 
and Kidah. It is therefore highly probable 
that the African element in the population of 
the peoinsula of India, has been transmitted 
from an archaic period, before the Semitic, Tu¬ 
ranian and Iranian races entered India, and 
when the Indian ocean had negro tribes Blong 
its northern as well as its eastern and western 
shores. On this point it may be remarked that 
Dr. Pritchard mentions as the result of Baron 
W. Humboldt’s researches into the Kavi 
language, that the resemblances between the 
nations of the Polynesian islands and the 
tribes of the Indian Archipelago, Malacca and 
Madagascar, are not, as some have supposed, 
the effect of casual intercourse, but essential 
affinities, deeply rooted in the construction of 
these languages, and that the races of people 
are themselves of one origin. 

Mr. W. W. Hunter describes India as partly 
peopled by races distinct from the Aryan 
population, some of whom he says, have pre¬ 
served their ethnical identity in sequestered 
wilds, whilst others have merged as helots 
or low oastes into the lowland hindus, and he 
also regards these no* fragmentary peoples as 
the debris of a widely spread primitive race. 
In his dictionary of the non*Aryan languages of 
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India and High Asia, he classes all languages 
as under— 

1. Reflecting types,^ Arabic, Sanscrit.^ 

2. Compounding type*,— Bask; Finnic ; 

Magyar ; Turkish ; Circassian ; Georgian • 
Mongolian Mantshu; Javanese; Ngoko-Javaiir 
ese ; Krama ; Malay-Javanese. : 

8. Isolating types,— Chinese of Nankin; 
Amoy, Pekin, Shanghai and Canton ; Japan¬ 
ese. 

? Brahui. 

4. Chinese frontier and Thibet,—G yami ; 
Gyarung ; Takpa ; M&nyak ; Thochu; Sokpa ; 
Horpa ; Tibetan. 

5. Nepal ( West to East) Serpa • Sunwar ; 
Gurung ; Murmi; Magar ; Thaksya ; Pakhya ; 
Newar ; Limbu. 

6. KirantiGroup, East NepauL—YAxstotU 
Rodong; Rungohenbung : Chingtangya.; Nar 
chhereng : Waling ; Yakha ; Chourasya ; Ku- 
lungya : Thulungya ; Bahingya ; Lohorong ; 
Limbichhong ; Balali ; Sang-pang j.Dumi j 
Khaling; Dungmali. 

7. Broken tribes of Nepaul ,—Darbi ; Den- 
war ; Pahri; Chepang; Bhramu ; Yayu Kus- 
war ; Kusunda ; Thaju. 

Lepcha (Sikkim.) 

Bhutani or Lhopa.' 

8. N . E. Bengal % —Bodo; Dhimal; Kocch 
Garo ; Kachari. 

9. Eastern Frontier of Bengal .—Muni- 
puri ; Mithan Naga ; Tablung Naga ; Kbari 
Naga ; Angami Naga ; Namsang Naga ; Now- 
gong Naga: Tengsa Naga : Abor Miri ; Sib- 
sagor Miri; Deoria Chutia : Singhpo. 

10. Arnkan and Burmah .—Burmau 
written and spoken ; Khyeng or Shou \ Kami ; 
Kumi ; Mru or Toung ; Sak. 

11. Siam and Tenasseritn. —Talain or Mon ; 
Sgau Karen ; Pwo Karen ; Toungh-thu ; Shan ; 
Annamitic ; Siamese ; Ahom ; Khsmti; Laos* 

12. Central India. —Ho (Kol) ; Kol 
(Singhbum) ; Santali ; Bhumij ; Uraon 5 Muu- 
dnla ; Rajmabali ; Gondr; Gayeti : Sutluk ; 
Naikude ; Kolarai ; Madi; Madia; - Kuii ; 
Keikadi; Khond ; Savara ; Gadaba \ Yerukala; 
Chentsu. 

13. Southern India ,—'Tamil ancient and 
modern, Malayalam do. do. Telugu ; Kar- 
nataka, ancient and modern; Tuluva: Kurgi; 
Toduva; Toda; Kota; Badaga j Kurumbg ; 
Irula ; Singhalese. 

And when writing on the non-Ary an langua¬ 
ges of India and High Asia, Mr. Hunter states 
(p. 28) that his book contains primeval ropts 
common to botb Aryan and non-Aryan speech, 
in a far more definite manner than the similar 
indications by which scholars have sought to re¬ 
duce the Semitic and Indo-Germanic families to 
a cognate source. In support of this view he re * 
marks that many of the non-Aryan peoples of 
India, he tells us, take their tribal de»igu*t\pua 
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ffortt the word foreman,” in their respective dia- 
lecta and the very general term mi (man) with 
some prefixed or supposed Syllable, supplies the 
bails of the race name to not less than forty 
ascertained tribes. Thus, Da-mi, Kami,Kumi, 
Ahgami N*ga,Mithan Nhga. And if we recognize 
the non*>Aryan phonetic displacements of m and 
/and of 1 and r, the list ean be greatly increased, 
—thus, in the Sak, lu ; Toung, mru ; murmi , 
mi, Thakaya, mii; and the root It affords the 
generic term homo, man, to a whole series of 
tribal names. Thus Bala-li ; Ma-li, the people 
of Rajmahal ; Dhima-li; Santa-li ; Banga-li, 
meaning the people of Bala, Bangs, and so 
fdurtb. Li is thus often added to speoific 
bames for man to form names for aboriginal 
tribes. In Santali, li furnishes the nomen¬ 
clature connected with the propagation of our 
Species, such as Ini, laih &c. and appears in li 
dlh, a child ; ledaka or lad ko , children ; Khi li 
ja generation of men, (ho-li) and the hitherto 
unexplained terms, Che-la , Che-li (s^Khi-li^ 
holi) for son and daughter, used by all the 
Uemi-aboriginal castes of Lower Bengal. 
Thd root ko, with the generic affix li, is met 
with in all periods of history and in all India. 
The Mahabarata and Vishnu Purnna, speak of 
Ko-li tribes in connection with Mikala,Dravida, 
Kirata and others, and the Aitareya Brahmana 
speaks of the Koli as Dasya. Among a section 
of the non-Aryan races of India, or aborigines as 
Jiff. Houter styles them, the root ho, shortening 
in some to hn and ha, or inter-changing 
into ko, ka and ka, furnishes the specific 
word for roan amongst the Kof tribes 
6f Central India and is one of the oldest and 
mdst widely spread roots for man. In the 
Sanscrit play, the Mrichha kali, yo-Ao is man ; 
among the Kur, near Jfillichpore, it is ho*ko. 
Amdngst the Siamese it is khon or kun , 
Which is the same form as it takes amongst 
Khond.-^tfisAny of the Tartars , Histoire 
Huns, Vol. I. p. 42. Tod* a "Rajasthan, 
Vol. I, p. C5. Dr. fK W» Hunter, on the 
languages of India, p 22. Logan in Journ . 
Indian Archipelago JUport Bril . Associa¬ 
tion 1847, pp. 241-250. - Tod f 8 Rajasthan . 

1 Elliot 'a Butory of India, — pp. 507-8, 417, 
Cosmos V , II. p. 40. See Jat, Med. 

IN DBA, the hindoo god of thunder, a 
personification of the sky, the chief of the 
X>evata, or Sura (vide Devata), also the yoga 
star of the 26th Nacshntra, 7 Pegasi. The 
' attributes of indra correspond to those of the 
' Jupiter of the Greeks and Romans and the 
Thor of Scandinavia. Indra is nothing more 
then the impersonation of the commonest pheno¬ 
mena of the ikies above our heads. He is the 
Iciqg of immortals and the lord of the firraa^ 
mint. Hole represented as a white man sit¬ 
ting upon his oeleatial vahan, the elephant 
Airef^iNWduoed at the churning of ft? ocean, 


and holding in his ham) the oa/m or thunder¬ 
bolt. He is depicted, like Argus, covered with 
eyes and is thus called the thousandreyed' uod : 
which distinction was not conferred uppn him 
in consequence of his good deeds, but having 
become enamoured of Ahilya, the wife of the 
pious riahi Gotama, be endeavoured to seduce 
her. The rishi having discovered his inten¬ 
tions in time, bestowed on the god his curse 
that his body should be coVered in a very extra¬ 
ordinary manner, which, on the contrition of 
the offending deity, he changed into eyes. The 
heaven of Indra is swarga or swarge-loouro an 
interesting description of which has been given, 
in the English language by Kaaiprasad Ghose. 
In Indra’s this poet makes flowers of 

delightful perfume shed their fragrance around, 
and enumerates all that can fascinate the 
orientalist, 

u Great Surya smiles with lustre gay, 

And flings through azure Bkies bis ray ; 

The golden mountain’s glittering brow 
Is decked with many a sparkling gem, 

Which shines, by Surya’s brightness, now, 
As if a halo circled them ; 

And on the mount beneath his beam. 

The king of Swerga’s garden smiles. 

In which by many a gurgling stream. 

The God his time in pleasure whiles. 

Here Vayu through the charming wood, 

For ever creeps in gentlest mood : 

Now o’er the blowing grass he goes, 

Now stirs the fragrance of the rose. 

Here many a flower of lovely hue. 

Famed in the lovea of former time 
Blooms glittering with the diamond dew, 
And sweetening the heavenly clime. 

Young rpses through the passing, breeze. 

To taste their sweets invite the bees. 

Here fountains round the heavenly bowers 
Perpetual fall, and glittering showers 
Of diamonds, pearls, and stars descend, 

And sweet celestial music lend 
Unto the e«r9 of mortals, blessed, 

For pious deeds, with heavenly rest* 

The garden’s edge is compassed round 
With trees with lasting verdure crowned, 
And in the garden’s centre stands 
A palace built by heavenly hands, 

With sapphires decked* the golden walls 
Of Satakruta’s courtly halls, 

Reflecting all their beauteous light, 

And glistening round all fair and bright* 

The snow white pavements made have been 
Of chrysolites of brightest sheen, 

Where sweetest flowers of lovely hue 
Are sparkling bright with drops of dew ; 
The outer wall is smooth ell o’er 
With rubies glittering more and more, 

And through the gaideps. trees appear 
Like morning’s light in winter’s s£y, • 

£’re the feiplenAeoVSdrya rears 
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His glorious face of light on high. 

. As if in floods of ruby light, 

The court is bathed and shines so bright. 

: But lo 1 a throng qfar appears, 

Like vanished joys of former years j 
«jo indistinct, that scarce the eye 
|ts feint progression can descry. 

As when at morning’s dubious light, 

A star or two appears in sight; 

A^d now beheld, and now no more, 

They glimmer in the growing shine ; 

So like a mass of dim light o’er 
The garden move the gods divine ; 

And midst them those who greater are 
$hine like so many stars afar ; 

Now more and more advance they nigh 
With breast erect and statures high, 

With steps majestically slow, 

With looks cast on the ground below, 
Before them Indra, dignified 
With royal mien and royal pride, 

Proceeds.’* 

It is related that on one occasion, the ceremo¬ 
ny of Aswamedha , or sacrifice of a horse, for 
the hundreth lime, wda commenced which 
Would have deposed Indra, and elevated king 
Suguru to the sovereignty of the immor¬ 
tals in his place. On another occasion, in the 
form of a shepherd boy, Indra robbed the 
garden of a peasant. In this theft he was de- 
tected and bound with cords, but released by 
the aid of the subordinate genii of the winds; 

The peasant seized, and with cordage strong 
Shackled the god, who gave him showers. 
Straight from seven winds immortal genii flew, 
.Varuna green, whom foamy waves obey, 

Bright Vahni, flaming like the lamp of day ; 
Kuvera sought, by ail, enjoyed by few ; 

Stern Yama, ruthless judge, and Isa, cold ; 
With Nairit, mildly bold, [thunder, 

They, with the ruddy flash, that points his 
■Rend his vaiu bands asunder : 

Th’ exulting god resumes his thousand eyes 
Pour arms divine, and robes of changing dyes.” 

Fully to understand these allusions, it must 
he remembered that the hindus have assigned 
regents to each cardinal and intermediate point 
of the compass. Indra being esteemed the 
first of firmamental deities, and especially the 
ruler of the east, that point is reckoned first, 
and the others are thus ruled : Agni, south¬ 
east ; Yama south ; Nairit, south-west ; Varuna, 
west *, Vayuv north-west ; Kuvera, north *, Isa 
or fsani, north-east. To which are sometimes 
added three other quarters, or points, viz 
above, governed by Brahma ; below, by Naga 
or 8 esh Naga, the king of serpents, otherwise 
named Vauki ; and the centre, ruled by Rudra, 
orSiva.AcOordiRgtoColemanYMytbclogyJndra 
is the regent of showers and of the east wind; 
Varuna, regent of the west j Vahni, of the 
south-east } Kuvera, of the north 3 Yama, of 
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the south, Isa, or laani, of the pofth^t* 
Nairit, of the south-west. ,Thi$ account yill hq 
found to vary slightly from other deicriptions 
of the regents of the winds or eight points of 
the earth; but the several accounts,differ in a 
very trifling degree, introducing Affhi ii^tqad 
of Vahni ; instead of Nairit 5 Chandra for 
Kuvera ; and Chandra also, or PritJjtfyjY f°f 
Isa. Vayu, in hindu poetry, is the DOfth-we^ 
wind. Indra has a variety of names. He is 
called Sakra in consequence of being the evil 
adviser of the demous or asura, by whom 
he was 90 often driven from heaven : and* 
with true mythological inconsistency, Pakqsh- 
asani, he who governs the gods with justice? 
Shatkratu, he to whom a hundred sacrifices 
are made ; Vajra pani, the bearer of ths 
thunder bolt ; Vitraha ; Bular^ti, and Numu- 
chisadaua, the destroyer of the giants ; Uriah* 
the holy ; Meghusadaraa, he who is borne on 
the clouds, &c. &o. Indra possesses the fol¬ 
lowing blessings, produced at the churning 
of the ocean. Kamdenu, the all-yielding cow $ 
Pariyataka, the tree of plenty ; and Ucbia- 
rava, the eight-headed horse. The princes 
of Kangti, the rajahs of A 9 am, and other 
chiefs in the eastern parts of India, pretend 
to have derived their origin from Indra.—■ 
indra, as the king of immortals, corresponds 
with one of the ancient Jupiters, for several of 
that r*tnoe were worshipped in Europe ; and 
particularly with Jupiter the conductor, whoso 
attributes are so nobly described by the Platonic 
philosophers, One of his numerous names is 
Hyupeti, or, in the nominative ease, before 
certain letters, Dyupetir; which means the 
Lord of Heaven, and seems a more probable 
origin of the Hetruscan word than Juvans 
Pater, as Dies peter was probably not the 
Father, but the Lord of Day. Ho may be 
considered as the Jove of Ennius, iu Ms me¬ 
morable line. 

Aspice hoc sublime ctndefts, quern invocant pmnei Joienfj 
where the poet clearly means the firmament^ 
of which Indra is the personification* He is 
the god of thunder and of nature's elements* 
with inferior genii under his command and is 
conceived to govern the eastern quarter of the 
world, but to pre^de, like the genius or 
agathodaemon of the ancients, over the Celestial 
bands, which are stationed on the summit of 
Meru, or the north pole* where he solaces the 
gods with nectar and heavenly mUsic. Hence 
perhaps, the hindus, when giving evidence; 
and the magistrate who receives it; afe direct¬ 
ed to stand fronting the east or ndrth; The 
genii, named Cirtnata, are the male dancers in 
swarga, the heaven of Indra 3 and the Apsara 
are his dancing girls, answering to the fahries 
of the Persians, and danisels, called fti the 
Koran, hur-ul-aluu of with antelopes, eyes,** 
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Indra i* fabled to reside in the celestial 
illy Of Amravati, where his palace, Vaija- 
y*nta, is situated, in the garden Nandana, 
which contains the all-yielding trees Pariya- 
taka, *' Kalpadruma and three others similarly 
bdftdtiful. The hindus make drawings of 
a We (Bhima?) yieldiug, if not all sorts, 
a curious sort of fruit, viz. men; with a 
man of larger mould climbing up its stem ; a 
second, with a bow at his back, is looking on, 
efieburaging him. Fifteen men are hanging 
on the boughs like fruit. Although these, or 
even one of them, might suffice, and qualify 
its owner for the title which Indra bears of 
Lord of Wealth, he is sometimes represented 
to possess likewise the all-prolific cow, Kam- 
denu, above alluded to, as well as Uchisrava 
the eight-headed horse, that arose with the 
cow and first named tree from the churned 
6cean, as related in another place. His con¬ 
sort is Indrani : he rides the elephant Airavati 
driven by bis Charioteer Matali and he holds 
the weapon Vajra, or the thunder-bolt, and 
is hence named Vajrapani. His chief musi¬ 
cian is named Chitra-rat’ha, who rides in a 
painted car, which on one occasion was burn¬ 
ed by Aqun, the confidential friend and agent 
of Krishna, or the sun. Indra is more es¬ 
pecially the Tegent of winds and showers : 
the water-spout is said to be the trunk of his 
elephant; and the iris is appropriately called 
Us bow, which it is not deemed auspicious 
to point out. Menu says u Let not him, who 
knows right from wrong, and sees in the sky 
the bow of Indra, show it to any man. 
His consort, is Indriani or Aindri, also named 
Fulomaya, sometimes Powlumi and Saki ; and 
she is very virtuous as well as beautiful. 

In hindu mythology the guardians of 
ihe world are eight deities who now rank 
next below the hindu triad. They are, 
1 Indra, 2 Agni or lire, 3 Surya the sun, 
4 Chandra the moon, 5 Pavana the wind, 6 
Yam a the god of Justice and lord of the 
infernal regions, 7 Varuna the god of water, 
and 8 Kuvera the good of wealth. Indra 
takes a very important position io each of the 
three periods of hindu mythology. In the Vedic 
period he is the great Being who inhabits the 
firmament, guides the winds and clouds, dispen¬ 
ses rain, and hurls the thunderbolt. In theEpic 
period lie is still a principal deity, taking prece- 
. dence of Agni, Varuna, and Yama. in the 
Quranic period he is still a chief deity, only 
inferior in rank to the great triad, Brahma, 
Vishnu, "and Siva. His heaven is called 
Swarga-loka or Indraloka, and his pleasure 
gardener elyaiura, his city(8ometiraes placed on 
mount Meru, the Olympus of the Greeks, bis 
charioteer, liis thunderbolt, bis elephant; 
his )>ow (the rainbow) are all famed, la the 
present state of hinduism, in which, however, 


every hindu has a separate belief and hero* 
worship, the worship of incarnated beings,devil, 
worship, the worship of the lingam are the 
prevailing forms, Indra is almost unheard of 
and unknown. 1 

Amongst the earliest dissenters from Indra, 
were the Yadu race under Krishna's influence. 
The reasons leading him to the change are not 
known,but the Maha Bharata makes him say to 
Nanda his father, why worship Indra as the 
Supreme God ? 0 father we are Vaisyas and our 
cattle live upon the pastures, let us therefore cease 
to worship Indra, pay our devotions to the 
mouutain Govarddhatia. Up to that time, it 
was to the heaven pf Indra, that the good who 
died were believed to proceed. 

The two gods, Indra and Agni, Rain and 
Fire, were the chief deities worshipped by the 
Vedic Aryans; the sovereign of the gods, Indra, 
the most powerful of. the Vedic deities, was 
the god of the firmament, the hurler of the 
thunderbolt, who smote the rain cloud, and 
brought down waters, who delighted in the 
Soma juice, in eating, drinking, and war, strong 
and drunk with wine. Indra is now never invok¬ 
ed, but has been succeeded by Vishnu and 
Siva. 

Agni, another Vedic deity, is the personi¬ 
fication of fire and was worshipped as the des¬ 
troyer of forests, as useful in the sacrifice and in 
the household. 

” When generated from the rubbing of 
sticks, the radiant Agni bursts forth from the 
wood like a fleet courser.” 

u When excited by the wind, he rushes 
amongst the trees like a bull, and consumes 
the forest as a rajah destroys his enemies.” 

“ Such as thou art, Agni, men preserve thee 
constantly kindled in their dwellings, and offer 
upon thee abundant food” (Rig Veda I, 73.) 

Varuna was the Vedic god of the waters, 
and god of the ocean, but the name was some¬ 
times applied to the sun and sometimes used as 
a personification of day. As with other gods, 
when addressed, he was regarded as supreme, 
and capable of forgiving sin :— 

•* Let me not yet, O Varuna, enter the house 
of clay - have mercy, Almighty, have mercy ! 

“ If I go along trembling, like a cloud driven 
by the wind;have mercy, Almighty, have mercy 1 
“ Thirst came upon the worshipper, though 
be stood in the midst of waters, have mercy 
Almighty, have mercy.” 

Surya or .ike sun, called also S&vitra, Mitra, 
Aryaman and other names, was. a vedio god, 
who continues to be worshipped down to the 
present day, by brahmins and sorosstrians. 
The solar race of Kshetrya who appear in the 
Ramey ana, derive their origin from the sun; but 
in the higher spirit, the sun is regarded as 
divine, as pervading all things, as the soul of 
the world and supporter of the universe* In • 
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verse of the Rig Veda '(Hi. 62, v. 10) this idea 
ii supposed to be indicated, it is O'm 1 Biiur- 
bhuvassuvftiift) O’ro. Tstsa vit’hru varenny&m. 
B’hargo ddvass)& dhimahi dhiyo yonaba pracho 
dfty&th : 0*m, earth, air, heaven, O’m let us me¬ 
ditate on the supreme splendour of the divine 
sun, may he illuminate our minds : and, at the 
present day, the enlightened brahmins regard 
this verse as an invocation to the several deities 
who are implored by the worshipper to aid his 
intellect in the apprehension and adoratiou of 
God. 

In connection with the sun are the 12 Aditya 
sons of Aditi, the universe. In the latter vedic 
ttge, they were identified with the 12 signs of 
|the Zodiac, or the sun iu its twelve successive 
(signs. 

\ Soma, also Chandra, the moon is chiefly cele 
brated in the vedas in connection with the SomJf 

S in the Maha Bbarata, Soma is the 
rogenitor ot the great lunar race of 

ariui, apparently a personification of 
noisture as sons of the sun, also as 
rays, and noticed as the physicians of 
* are described as young and 

idmg on horses, 
air, and the Maruts as winds are 
invoked The Maruts are depicted 
m roaring amongst the forests aud compared to 
youthful warriors bearing lances on their 
shoulders, delighting in the soma juice, like 
Iudra, and like him, the bestowers of benefits 
on their worshippers. 

Ushas, or the dawn, the early morning, 
the firfit pale Hush of light: Ushas is com¬ 
pared to a mother awakening her children 
to a loving maiden awakening a sleeping 
world : to a young married maiden, 44 like a 
youthful bride before her husband thou un- 
covercet thy bosom with a smile.” As a goddess, 
she is styled (Big Veda I. 23, v. 2) the mighty, 
the giver of light; 4 from on high she beholds 
all things ; ever youthful, ever reviving, she 
comes first to the invocation.” Indra, accord¬ 
ing to Bunsen (Hi. 587,8, tV. 459), is the 
prototype of Zeus, and was a personification 
of Ether, Soma was offered to him in sacri¬ 
fice. as the regent of the east, identical 
with Devandra, the king of the Devas. 
The Erythrina fulgens, the Parijata, or fairy- 
Jocks, is supposed to bloom in Indra’a gar¬ 
dens, and an episode in the Pursues, relates the 
quarrelling of Rakmini and Satyabhama, the 
two wives of Krishna, to the exclusive posses¬ 
sion of this flower which Krishna had stolen 
from the garden. The Gaodharva, in hindu 
mythology, a shade, a spirit, a ghost, a celes¬ 
tialmusician, are demigods or angels who 
inhabit Jtndra’s heaven and form the orohestra 
at the banquets of the gods. They are des¬ 
cribed as witnesses of the actions of men, and 


are sixty millions in, number. WUlicmfs Story 
o/Nala t p. 126, 142,2.12,. Cole. Myth. Hind., 
p. 128 .Jones's Works , tol % xiii. Ins. of Menu, 
chap. iv. v . 59. Moor, p. 272. Wilson's Hindu 
Theatre, /, 219, Rig Veda , /, 73, m, v. 10 
Bunsen tit, 587-8, iv. 459. Sir W. Jones, 
tx. in p. 269, Argument or Hymn to Indra . 
See Aditya Brahmiuicide j Hindu j Inscrip¬ 
tions ; Krishna ; Kurmi; Lakshmi; Mahadeva. 
Meru ; Osiris ; Pandu ; Polyandrya ; Sakti; 
Saraswati; Vshan ; Veda ; Vidya. 

INDllABHTJTI or GOTAMA, See Jains* 

INDRA DYOOMNA; Saks., the last 
word signifies riches. 

INDKAGIRI orKUANTAN. See Johore. 

INDRAIN. Guz. Hind. Bans. Citrullus 
colocynthis, Schreed . Colocynth ; Cucumis 
colocynthis. 

INDRA JIT, the son of Havana, and in 
Hindu legend the conqueror of India. The 
term is Sanscrit from jee to conquer. 

INDRAJOW. Guz. Hind. Wrightia an* 
tidysenterica. See Conessi seed. 

INDRANI. Sans. Vitex negundo* 

INDEANI, the wife of Indra ; 

A sweater strain the sage musician chose : 

He told, how 8achi, soft as morning light, 
Blythe &achi, from her Lord Indrrfni hight, 

W hen through clear skies their car ethereal 
rose. 

Fix’d on a garden trim her wand'ring sight. 
Where gay pomegranates, fresh with early dew. 
Vaunted their blossoms new ; 

44 Oh ! pluck, she said, yon gems, which nature 
dresses 

To grace my darker tresses." 

In form a shepherd's boy, a god in soul. 

He hasten’d, and the bloomy treasure stole. 
The reckless peasant, who those glowing 
flowr’s. 

Hopeful of rubied fruit, had foster’d long^ 
Seiz’d aud with cordage strong 
Shackled the god who gave him show’rs. 

4 Straight from sev’n winds immortal Genii 
flew. 

Green Varnna, whom foamy waves obey, 
Bright Vahni flaming like the lamp of day, 
Cuvera sought by all, enjoyed by few, 

Marut, who bids the winged breezes p lay, 
Steru Bama, ruthless judge, and Isa coldj 
With Nairrit mildly bold : 

They with the ruddy flash, that points hii 
thunder, 

Bend his vain bands asunder. 

Th’ exulting God resumes his thousand eyes. 
Four arms divine, and robes of changing dyes! 

—Sir fV % Jones's Hymn to Indra, Vol. XlLI. 
p. 275. 

INDRAPBESTHA, an Aryan town in 
Pandava, Kaurava and Yadava times* Its 
ruins are pointed out between Delhi and tho 
Kutub. Indraprestha and Delhi were two dif-* 
erent cities, situated about five miles apari, 
the one on the Jumna, and the other on n 
rocky hill to the south-west iu the interior. It 
draprestha does not appear to hare Von * 
famous place in the history of BuddV 
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The historiansof Alexander and Seleucus, 

also aqake np allusion to the princes of Indra- 
pmtha which, however y was one of the five pat 
or prastha which hud been demanded by 
Judishthira as the price of peace between the 
rival Kuril and Paudawa races and which old 
Dhril^rashtra gave away from his kingdom 
to his turbulent nephews. The principality 
assigned : to them was a bit of forest-land, 
then knbWn under the name of Khandava-vana. 
The existence of both Delhi and Indrapras- 
tha in the second century, are recognized in the 
Daidala and Indebara of Ptolemy. The men¬ 
tion of Delhi may possibly be found in Ptole¬ 
my’s Daidala, which ja placed close to Indra- 
bara (perhaps Indrapat}, and midway between 
Modura, or Mathura, aqd Batan Kaisara or 
Sthaneswara. The close proximity of Daidala 
to Itidrabara, joined to the curious resemblance 
of their names of Delhi and Indrapat seems to of¬ 
fer very fair grounds for assuming their probable 
identity with these two famous Indian cities. 
The date of the occupation of Indraprestha 
as a capital by Judrshthira may be attributed, 
with some confidence to the latter half of 
the 15th century before Christ. Posterity 
can now hardly trace its site. The only spot 
that has any claim to have belonged to that 
pncient city, \i a place of pilgrimage on the 
Jumna called the Negumbode Ghaut imme¬ 
diately outside the northern wall of the present 
city. Popular tradition regards this ghaut 
as the plape where Judiahthira, after his per¬ 
formance of the aawamedha, or the horse sacri¬ 
fice, celebrated the * Ham/ There is a fair 
held at the ghat whenever the new moon falls 
on a Monday, Local tradition, however, in 
this instance, contradicts the Mahabarata, 
which states the aawamedha to have been per¬ 
formed at Haatinapura on the Ganges. The 
Negumbode ghat may be the spot where Pritlii 
*aj celebrated his aawamedha. But it had 
acquired a sacredness from before the tiipe of 
that prince, and was a place of resort where 
Ills grandfather Visal Deva had put up an in¬ 
scription to transmit the fame of his conquests. 

In lain did Humayoou try to do away with 
tfye name of Jndrapat and substitute that of 
Deeupannah, None but pedantic or bigotted 
mahomedans make use of this name. The 
common people either call it Indrapat or 
'Pooranah Killah. Neither could Shere shah 
have it called after him aa Shereghur, the voice 
of tradition ia not easily silenced. The 
Pooranah Killah, aa it now standa is nearly 
rectangular in shape and its walla are over a 
mile in circuit. In the interior of the Pooranah 
Killah is the Keelar Kona mosque said to have 
- been .commenced by Humayoon and completed 
by Shere shah. It has five horse-shoe arches de¬ 
corated with blue tries and marble, and is a fa¬ 
vorable specimen of ’ the architecture of the 
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Afghan period, It ia perhaps one of the most 
tasteful mosques in or near l>efol and is re¬ 
markable for its richly inlaid work and graceful 
r peudeatives. The prevailing material pt the 
centre arch is red cut sandstone and black slate 
and towards the ground white marble and black 
slate, the carving throughout being very ornate. 
The two side arches are composed of supple 
redstone, picked out with yellow glaze and 
black slate finely carved, the outermost arches 
are still plainer in construction, the outer walla 
changing from red to grey stone.—TV. of Hind. 

V. II, pp . 130-145. See Hindu ; Inscriptions ; 
Lat. 

INDRATIGJ2. Txl. 

— Roxb. 

INDRAVADU. Tel. Toddy drawer, em¬ 
ployed also as palankin bearer. 

* INDRAW AN. Dukh. Cucumis pseud o- 
colocyuthis. Royle . Citrullus colocyjthib 
Schrced. 

INDRAYAVA. Sans. INDRAJ4 
Wrightia antidysenterica. Conessi se 
INDRAYUN. or Indrain. ColocyntK^ 
INDRO. See Macassar. 

JNDRI. Hind. Quercus ann 
INDUPU CHETTU. TbI 
Chettu, Tel. Strychnos potatorii 

INDURJAO, Panjab, Holarrlrf 
terica— Wall . Indurjuo-i-fcalkh, Pens. or better 
Indurjao are the seeds of Holarrhena pubescens, 

“ Room ” and II. Antidysenteiica, the same 
size and colour, furrowed deeply at one side : 
very bitter. Indurjuo-i-shereen, Feus. Mild, 
ludurjuo, Seeds of Wrightia anti-dyeenterica, 
about J inch long, brown, neatly tasteless.— 
Ben. Ph . 208, 

INDTJRLATIB, Hind. Nardostachys jata-» 
mansi. 
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Sing-ge chu or Lion 
river, ......Tibetan. 

Sinh-ka-bab or Lion's 
ro outh descended. 

Tib. 


Sam-po-ho.., 

Siu-tow...,.,. „ 

T*ang-po... ...Ladaki, 

Aba-Sin.. ,, 

Sind'hn. Sans- the ad¬ 
jective Saind’haya. 

This magnificent river runs to some extent 
through the British dominions in Indis, rising 
about lat. 32° N. about 17,000 feet‘above 
the level of the sea^ and it disembogues near 
Kurrachee in Lower Sind. The whole length 
of its mountain course, from its source to At¬ 
tack, is about 1,035 miles and the whole faH 
is 16,000 feet or 15 ; 4 per ipile. From Attack 
to the sea, the length 1# 948 miles, 
making its Whole length from the Kailas moun¬ 
tain to the Indian ocean 1,977 miles. Its 
maximum discharge, above the ' confluence of 
the Punjab or five rivers, bfeeqrs in July and 
August, when ; it is swollen hf^he seasonal 
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rains, and it then reaches i35 a r 0Q0cttbicfedt> 
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falling to its minimum of 15*000, in De¬ 
cember* InLadak, it is commonly desig¬ 
nated Tsang-po. Tib. % or the river, and is 
the Sam-po-ho of the Chinese pilgrim Hwan 
Thsang, who travelled in the middle of the 
seventh century. From its source to Le, it has 
hitherto hren less known than any other part 
i»i Tibet* It takes its rise from the Gangri or 
Kailfld range, a short way to the eastward of 
Gartop (Garo). The Garo river is the Sing- 
ge-chu or Indus and there is no great eastern 
branch. The true source of (he Indus, is in 
31° 20 Q Iff* l*vt. and 80° SO" K. long, at an 
estimated height of J 7,000 f6et, to the north¬ 
west of the holy lakes of Manasarovara and 
Rawan li’rad in the southern slopes of the 
Gangri or Kailas mountains* Indeed 
from the lofty mountains round lake Manasa- 
rovara, spring four celebrated rivers, the Indus, 
the Sutlej, the Gogra and the Brahmaputra. 
A few miles from Le, about a mile above Nimo, 
the Indus is joined by the Zanskar river. The 
valley where the two rivers unite, is very 
rocky and precipitous, and bends a long way 
to the south. From this point the course of 
the Indus, in front of Le and to the south-east 
for many miles, runs through a wide valley, 
but the range of mountains to the north sends 
down many rugged spurs, which, in the shape 
of low rocky hiJl9, advance close to the river. 
On the south or west bank, a little lower, the 
Indus is a tranquil but somewhat rapid stream, 
divided into several branches by gravelly 
islands, generally swampy, and covered with 
low Ilippophae 9 crub. The size of the river 
there is very much Jess than below the junc¬ 
tion of the river of Zanskar. The bed of the 
Indus at Pitak, below Le, has an elevation of 
about 10,500 feet above the level of the sea, 
but the town is at least 1,800 feet higher. 
From its rise in the mountains north of the 
lakes of Manasarovara and Hawaii H’rad, it 
runs in general towards the north-east. Moor- 
croft has described ifs appearance at Garo or 
Gartop, where it is a very insignificant stream ; 
but the intervening country is so little known, 
except by native report, that we can scarcely 
be said to have nn exact knowledge of the 
upper part of its course. There is in some 
maps an eastern branch laid down, but of that 
we have no definite information, From the 
arid and snowless nature of the country 
through which it must flow, it is probably a 
very small stream, but its length may be con¬ 
siderable. Immediately above the open plain 
in which Dr. Thomson joined the Ipdus, it 
would appear to have a very rocky and rugged 
channel. He followed up, the left bank of the 
Indus, which gradually assumed a more north¬ 
erly direction. The mouiifaifs on both sides 
approached rnore closely to, {hf river and those 
on the right continued extremely lofty. The 


river now flowed more rapidly, * and was Often' 
wider and riiore shallow, one ttipid Wan tit# 
less than 150 yards in width* Banks of allu¬ 
vial clayey conglomerate were Usually inters 
posed between the mountains wnd the river* 
forming cliffs which attained not ttnffluently 
an elevation of fifty feet. Advancing up ttrd 
stream he found that numerous hot springs 
rose ou its banks, and sometimes under the 
water. The hottest of these had a tempera- 1 
ture of 174°. From these springs gas Was 
copiously evolved, smelling strongly of sul¬ 
phur ; he noticed fish in the water of Pugha, 
at an elevation of nearly 15,500 feet above the 
level of the sea, thus indicating that air at 
that elevation is not, from its rarity, insuffi¬ 
cient for the support of life in animals breath¬ 
ing by gills. The whole of the lake plain of 
Pugha is covered, to the depth of several feet 
at least, with white salts, principally borax, 
which is obtained in a tolerably pure state by 
digging, the superficial layer, which contains a 
little mixture of other saline matters, being 
rejected. There is at present little export of 
borax from Pugha, the demand for the enlVih 
upper India being very limited, and the export 
to Europe almost at an end. It has long been 
known that borax is produced naturally in 
different parts of Thibet, and the salt imported 
thence into India was at one time the princi¬ 
pal source of supply of the European market. 
Dr. Thomson quotes Mr. Saunders (Turners 
Thibet, p. 406.) as describing from hearsay the 
borax lake north of Jigatzi as twenty miles in 
circumference, and says that the borax ts dug 
from its margins, the deeper and more central 
parts producing common salt. From tire 
account of Mr. Blane (Ph. Trans. 1787, p. 
297), who described, from the information of 
the natives, the borax district north of Loek- 
now, and, therefore, in the more western part 
of the course of the Sanpu, it would appear 
that the lake there contains boraoic acid, and 
that the borax is artificially prepared by saturat¬ 
ing the eesquicarbonete of soda, which is so 
universally produced on the surface of Tibet, 
with the acid. At least, the statement, 
that the production of borax is dependent on the 
amount of soda, leads to this conclusion. Mr. 
Saunders does not notice any hot springs in 
the neighbourhood of the borax, but in the 
more western district, described hy Mr. Rhine, 
hot springs seem to accompany the borax lake 
as at Pugha. It is not impossible that the 
three districts in which the occurrence of borax 
has been noticed, which are only a very small 
portion of those which exist, may represent 
three stages of one and the same phenomenon. 
The boracic acid lake may, by the gradual 
influx of soda, be gradually converted info 
borax, which, front Us great insolubilityj will 
be deposited as it4s formed.. On the drainage! 
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or'jdrying-up of such a Jake, a borax plain, 
similar to that of Pugha, would bo left behind. 
In every part of the Himalaya, and of West¬ 
ern Tibet, wherever the mountains attain a suf¬ 
ficient elevation to be covered with perpetual 
snow, glaciers are to be found. In the lofty 
chain of the cis-and trans-Sutlej Himalaya, and 
of theHouen-lun, whose peaks rise to a very great 
height, and collect in winter enormous depths 
of suow, they are of great length. In the central 
parts of Thibet which are often lower, and even 
in their loftiest parts are lets snowy than the 
bounding chains, the glaciers are of inferior 
dimensions where the snow-bed is at once cut 
off abruptly in an ice cliff, which can hardly 
be said to be in motion or rather whose motion 
must be almost entirely from above downwards. 
Moraines, which, on the larger glaciers and 
among mountains of easily decaying rocks 
are of astonishing dimensions, form the mar¬ 
gins of each glacier, and also occur longi¬ 
tudinally on different parts of their surface, 
increasing in number as the glacier advances, 
till at last the different series whose origin 
cgp long be traced to the different ramifica¬ 
tions of the glacier, become blended into one. 
En route to Karakoram, after leaving the Nu- 
bra valley, when a sufficient elevation above 
his encampment had been gained, Dr. Thom* 
son obtained a commanding view of the gla 
cier which occupied the continuation of the 
main valley. It was nearly straight, and he 
believes, at least five or six miles long ; dis¬ 
tances, however, are so difficult to estimate 
on snow, that this must be regarded as a mere 
guess. The inclination of its surface was con¬ 
siderable ; but, while the distanoo remained 
doubtful, no just estimate of the height of the 
ridge from which it descended could be made. 
On each aide, two or three lateral glaciers, 
descending from the mountains by which it 
was enclosed, contributed to increase its size, 
all loaded with heaps of stones, which had at 
the lower end of the central glacier so accu* 
mulated as completely • to cover its whole 
surface. One day at starting, he proceeded 
along the edge of the small plain close to 
whioh he had been encamped. On the right 
band was an ancient moraine, which prevented 
him from seeing the road in advance. At the 
upper end of the plain he found a small 
streamlet running parallel to the moraine; 
and about a mile from camp reached the end of 
a'small glaeier, from which the streamlet bad 
its origin. Crossing the latter, which was 
•till partially frosen, he ascended in a deep 
hollow between the left side of the glacier and 
the moraine* The icy mass had not yet begun 
to thaw, the temperature being still below 
freezing. After half a mile he aseended on 
the suirfaee of the ioe, and to soon as he did 
fftt was enabled to see that the glades had its 


origin in a ravine on the south, and entered 
the main valley almost opposite to him. The 
great body of the ice took a westerly direc¬ 
tion, forming the glacier along which he had 
been travelling ; but a portion formed a cliff 
to the eastward, which dipped abruptly into a 
small, apparently deep, lake. At the distance 
of perhaps five hundred yards there was another 
glacier, which descended from a valley in the 
northern range of mountains, and like the one 
on which he stood, presented a perpendicular 
wall to the little lake* Bight and left of the 
lake were enormous piles of boulders, occu¬ 
pying the interval between its margin and the 
mountains, or rather filling up a portion of the 
space which it would otherwise have occupied* 
Into this very singular hollow he descended, 
on a steep icy slope, and passing along the 
northern margin of the lake, ascended on the 
glacier beyond ; as before, between the iee and 
on reaching the surface of the second glacier, 
he found that a similar but smaller depression 
lay beyond it to the east, in which also there 
was a small lake, with another mass of ice 
beyond it. This third glaeier also came from 
the north, and was a much more formidable 
mass than those Which had already been cross¬ 
ed. It was very steep, and was covered with 
snow, which was beginning to thaw more than 
was convenient. When at the highest part, 
he found that though apparently nearly level, 
it sloped downwards sensibly though Very 
slightly for nearly half a mile, in an easterly 
direction. It was evident to him that he had 
now reached the highest part of the ascent, 
which he assumed to be 17,600 feet, and that 
the crest of the pass was covered by this 
glacier. (Dr. Thomson's Travels in Western 
Himalaya and Thibet.) In the mouths of the 
Indus the tides rise about 9 feet at full moon 
and flow and ebb with great violence parti¬ 
cularly near the sea, when they flood and 
abandon the banks with equal and incredible 
velocity. At 75 miles from the ocean, they 
cease to be perceptable. See Floods; Glaciers. 

Below the junction of the Panjab rivers 
down to Sehwan, the Indus takes the name 
of Sar, Siro or Sira ; from below Hy¬ 
derabad to the sea, it is called Lar, and the 
intermediate portion is called Wicholo (bich, 
hindi), or Central, representing the district 
lying immediately around Hyderabad, just 00 , 
on the Nile, the Wustanj, or Midlands of the 
Arabs, represented the tract between Upper 
and Lower Egypt* Sir A. Barnes mentions 
that Sar and Lar are two Bnluch words for 
North snd South* The Indus, or Sindh, has 
been called by that name from time immemorial 
to the present day, by the times on its banks*. 
The ancients knew that this was the natiVe 
appellation* Pliny (lib. 6 yl.^says 1 Infos 
incobs Kudus sppellatas.*’ The Greeks writ# 
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the name —The Chinese call the river Sin-tou. 
After traversing the country of Cban-than, 
from the South-East to the North-west, it 
enters Ladakh, on its eastern frontier about 
thirty miles east of Leh, its capital, it bends 
more to the north, then inoliues to the west, 
and having been joined by several large streams 
arid mountain torrents, turns to the south, 
towards the plains, constituting the great re* 
eeptacle of the masses of melted snow, which 
are periodically brought from the lofty ridges 
of Tibet, to fertilise the alluvial tracts of West¬ 
ern India. From the sudden melting of these 
vast accumulations of ice, and from temporary 
obstacles, occasioned by glaciers and ava¬ 
lanches in its upper course, this river is subject 
to irregularities, and especially to debacles, or 
cataclysms, one of which, attributed to a land 
slip, in 1841, produced terrific devastation 
along its course, down even to Attock. 

At the confluence of Sinh-ka-bab with the 
Shayuk, the principal river which joins it on 
the nonh from the Karakorum mountains, the 
river takes the name of Aba Sin, * Father 
Sindh,* or Indus proper, and flawing then 
between lofty rocks, which confine its furious 
waters, receiving the tribute of various streams, 
and at Aoho expanding into a broader surface, 
it reaches Derbend, the north-western angle 
of the Punjab, where (about 650 miles from its 
source) it is 100 yards wide in August., its 
fullest season. From Derbend it traverses a 
plain, in a broad channel of no great depth 
to Attock, in 33® 5VN. bit,, 72° J8 A E long., 
having, about *200 yards above this place, re¬ 
ceived the river of Cabul, almost equal in 
breadth and volume, and attains a width of 858 
feet, with a rapid boiling current, running (in 
August) at the rate of six miles an hour. Vari¬ 
ous accounts, however, are given of the breadth 
of the Indus at Attock, which depends not 
only upon the season but the state of the river 
upwards. The breadth was found by Mr. El- 
phinstoue, in June to be 260 \nrds ; by 
Mr. Trebeck, iu November about 100 yards ; 
by Sir A. Barnes, in March, 120 yards. But 
Lieutenant Barr found the river at Attock, in 
March, swollen with rain, had split into vari¬ 
ous branches, and bounded with resistless 
speed, dashing its waters into foam against 
the rocks. Its violence had swept away the j 
bridge of boats. The river of Cabul is con¬ 
sidered to be the Cophones of Arrian, and the 
jCophas of of Strabo. 

Attock is the limit of the upward naviga¬ 
tion of the Indus. From Attock the course of 
the Indus to the sea, 940 miles, is south and 
a 9 utb*westf sometimes along a rocky channel, 
.between high perpendicular cliffs, or forcing its 
fumbling and roaring, amidst huge boul- 
4 ei*,4h$’immense body of water being pent 
within a narrow channel, cawing occasional 


f whirlpools, dangerous to navigation, to Kala- 
I bagh, in lat., 32° 57' N. long,, 71 °&& B. 
situated in a gorge of the great Salt Range, 
through which the river rushes forth into the 
plain. In this part of its course it has acquired 
the name of Nil-ab, or 4 Blue water,' from the 
colour imparted to it by the blue limestone 
hills through which it flows. There are some 
remains of a town on the bank of the river, 
named Nilab (where Timur crossed the Indus), 
supposed to be the Naulibus or Naulibc of 
Ptolemy. From the middle of May to Sep¬ 
tember, the upward navigation from Kalabsgh 
to Attock is impracticable^ the downward 
voyage may be performed at all seasons. The 
villages in this section of the river are perched 
on the verge of its banks, standing on the bare 
rock, without a blade of vegetation near them. 
At Kalabagh, the Indus enters a level coun¬ 
try, having, for a short time, the Khusooree 
hills, which rise abruptly, on the right. It 
now becomes muddy, and as far as Mittun- 
kote, about 350 miles, the banks being low, 
the river, when it rises, inundates the country 
sometimes as far as the eye can reach. Hence 
the channels are continually changing, and tho 
soil of the country being soft, a “ mud basin" 
as Lieutenant Wood terms it, the banks and 
bed of the river are undergoing constant altera¬ 
tions. Tiiese variations, added to the shoals, 
and the terrific blasts occasionally encountered 
in this part of the river, aro great impedi¬ 
ments to navigation. The population on its 
banks are almost amphibious; they launch 
upon its surface, sustained by inflated skins 
or mussuk9, dried gourds, and empty jars used 
lor catching the celebrated pulla fish. 

At Mittunkote, the Indus is often 2,000 
yards broad, anti near this place, in hit.* 
28*55' N. long., 70* 28' E. it is joined, 
without violence, by the Punjnud, a large navi¬ 
gable stream, the collected waters of the Sutlejj 
Bens, . Ravi, Chenab, and Jelum. Its trud 
channel, then a mile and a quarter wide, 
flows thence through Sind, sometimes severed 
into distinct streams, and discharges its dif¬ 
ferent branches by various mouths into the. 
Indian Ocean after a course of 1,650 failed 
The Indus when .joined by the Punjaud* 
never shallows, in the dry season/to less than 
fifteen feet, and seldom preserves so great ft 
breadth as half a mile. Keeled boats are not 
suited to its navigation, as they are liable to 
be up-set. The Zoliruk, or native boat, is 
flat bottomed. (See Boats.) Gold is found it* 
some parts of the sands of the Indus* • * 

The languages spoken on the North-western 
border of India are dialects of Hindi,'bn# 
sufficiently distinct to be called 
Panjabi and Kashmiri. Lieutenant Leech* in* 
deed has given vocabularies of seven lan¬ 
guages spoken pa tbs west of tbs Indus. fW 
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western border tribes are still mostly under 
patriarchal governments. In the more southerly, 
are the various Balucli tribes in the territories 
to which they give their name, and whose 
language is said by Captain Kaverty to be a 
mixture of Persian, Sindi, Punjabi, Hindi and 
Sanscrit, The Brahui tribes in Sahara wan 
and Jhalawan, whose great chief is the khan 
of Khilat, ethnologists consider to be of the 
aame Scythic stock as the Dravidian races in 
the peninsula, and infer from this that the 
passage of the Dravidian tribes from Turan was 
along the valley of the Indus. The Brahui 
physical type is Scythic and the language has 
strong Dravidian affinities. The Brahui is 
a genuine representative of the pre-Lranian 
population of S. B. Irania or Beluchistan. 
The Jat of the lower ludns, appear to be of 
the same race as the Brahui and are almost 
black — Elliot, p' 525. History of the Punjab, 
VoL I.p. 8, D. See Hindoo ; Keliek ; Khelat; 
Khyber ; Koree ; Krishna, Kukha; Jet, Lndak, 
Punjab; Scylax ; Semiraraus ; Sudra; Tibet. 

INDUS COAL. See Coal. 

INDUVANSA, or Lunar race in the Raj- 
Tarringini and Kajaoli, the Induvansa family 
are shown to be descendants of Panda 
through his eldest son Yoodishtra. These 
works, celebrated in Rajwarra as collections of 
genealogies and historical facts, by the pundits 
Vedyadhra and Piagonath, were compiled 
under the eye of the most learned prince of his 
period, Sowae Jey Sing of Amber, and give the 
various dynasties which ruled at Indruprestha, 
or l)ehli, from Yoodishtra to Yicramaditya. 
The Tarringini commences with Adinath, or 
Rishubdeva, being the .lain theogony. Rapidly 
noticing the leading princes of the dynasties 
discussed, they pass to the birth of the kings 
Dhritarashtra and Pandu, and their offspring, 
detailing the causes of their civil strife to that 
conflict termed the Mahabharat, or great War. 
The origin of every family, whether of east 
or west, is involved in fable. That of the 
Pandu is entitled to as much credence as the 
birth of Romulus, or other founders of a race. 
Their traditions were probably iuvented 
to cover some great disgrace in the Pandu 
family, and have relation to the story already 
related of Vyasa, aud the debasement of this 
branch of the Heri-cula. Accordingly, on the 
death of Pandu, Duryodhnna, nephew of Pandu 
(son of Dhritarashtra, who from blindness 
could not inherit), asserted their illegitimacy 
before the assembled kin at Hastinapoor. With 
the aid, however, of the priesthood, and the 
blind Dhritarashtra, his nephew, Yoodishtra, 
elder son of Pandu, was invested by him with 
the seal of royalty, in the capital of Hastinapoor. 
Duryodhana plots against the Pandu and 
bis partisans were so numerous, that the five 
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brothers determined to leave for a while their 
ancestral abodes on the Ganges. They sought 
shelter in foreign countries about the Indus 
and were first protected by Droopdeva, king of 
Panchalica, at whose capital, Kampilnagara, 
the surrounding princes had arrived as suitors 
for the hand of his daughter, Droopdevi. But 
the prize was destined for the exiled Pandu, 
and the skill of Arjoona in archery obtained him 
the fair, who “ threw round his neck the 
burmala or garland of marriage.” The disap¬ 
pointed princes indulged their resentment 
against the exile ; but from Arjoona’s bow they 
suffered the fate of Penelope’s suitors and the 
Pandu brought home his bride, who became 
the wife in common of the five brothers-man- 
ners decisively Scythic. This marriage, so in¬ 
consistent with hindu delicacy, is glossed 
over. Admitting the polyandrism, but in 
ignorance of its being a national custom-puerile 
reasons are interpolated. In the early annals 
of the same race, predecessors of theJessulmer 
family, the younger son is made to succeed: 
also a Scythic or Tatar custom.— Tod's Rajas * 
than, Vol. /. pp. 47, 48. 

INDYERU. Mahb. Andgeri. Can. 

INDZAR. Pusirr. Grewia betuleefolia, Juss . 
also Ficus caricoides. 

INF RITA or Ajiva. See Jains. 

INFANTE, Don Henrique. See Marco Palo. 

INFANTICIDE. Children are greatly 
longed for by all the races inhabiting the 
pouth and east of Asia. A prevailing feel¬ 
ing regarding thrin is such as is express¬ 
ed in Psalm cxxvii. 4, 5, “ as arrows 
are in the hand of a mighty man, so are the 
children of the youth. Happy is the man that 
hath his quiver full of them, they shall not be 
ashamed, but they shall speak with the ene¬ 
mies in the gate,” for, most persons will hesi¬ 
tate to attack a large united family. But the 
longing is for male children. Amongst hindus 
and Chinese, with whom spirit worship largely 
prevails, sons are particularly longed for in 
order to obtain from them duties to the 
manes of their parents. The eastern custom 
of nursing a child from the hip or side, as in 
Isaiah lx. 4, is still continued, Bnd a child 
born after vows, is still, as in Proverbs xxxi, 
2 , called the son of a vow. As in Genesis 
xxv. 6, the children of mahoraedans, born 
of a wife of humbler birth, or of a harem 
woman, are not deemed equal in social rank to 
the children of a high-born wife. Infanticide 
is still continued amongst certain rajpoot 
races, not however for the fulfilment of any vow 
or from any religious duty, but pride or 
poverty induce them to destroy their female 
children, and many rajput tribes have the 
utmost difficulty in obtaining wives. The Chi* 
nese have complete power over tbeir offspring 
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even to life, but in no couutry of the south¬ 
east of Asia is the sacrificing of children on 
religious grounds, continued, though down to 
comparatively recent historic times, the Phoeni¬ 
cians, Carthaginians, Aramaeans; Syrians, Ba¬ 
bylonians and even Israelites and their neigh¬ 
bours on both sides of the Jordan, sacrificed 
their children with the hoped for object of 
averting any great and serious misfortune. 
A Phoenician legend is of El, the strong, offer¬ 
ing up his son Yedud or Yedid, the beloved. 
El being the Kronos. ( Bunsen , iii. 286.) Malekh 
Bel was the same as the Tyrian Hercules, or 
Moloch or Bal-Moloch, to whom, as aUo to 
Hecate and Melekhet Artemis, dogs were sacri¬ 
ficed. In Babylonia (Is. lxvi. 3, Ez. xiii. 
18, xxxiv. 20) their neck or backbone had 
to be broken unless redeemed. 'I he principal 
sacrifices offered to Hercules Usoo, as well 
as to his mythical companion,were human beings, 
which in Laodicia of Phoenicia might be ran* 
somed by a doe. At Carthage, the practice of 
sacrificing their favourite children, and those 
of the highest rank in honour of Hercules, 
continued down to their latest wars. The 
legend of the Grecian Hercules is that he be¬ 
came insane, burned his own children, as well 
as those of his twin brother Iphicles, and 
murdered his guest Iphitus. ( Bunsen , iv. 212, 
213.) The Greeks exposed their children on the 
highways to perish with hunger, or to be de¬ 
voured by beasts of prey, and had their bar¬ 
barous practice sanctioned by some of their 
most celebrated lawgivers. Among the Ro¬ 
mans the custom of infanticide also prevailed 
as it did on the first discovery of America, 
among some of the savage tribes of that conti¬ 
nent. It is probable, says Malthus, that 
the practice of infanticide had prevailed from 
the earliest of ages in Greece.—And when 
Solon permitted the exposing of childicn, it is 
probable that ha only gave the sanction of law 
to a custom already prevalent. Of all the state 
of Greece, the Thebans are mentioned by /Elian, 
as the only exception to the general practice of 
exposing infauts at the will of their parents. 
By the other states of Greece, infanticide 
was sanctioned and regulated by law, under 
legal provisions, for the regulation of this 
practice. Malthus, vol. I. p. 291, in a note 
says: how completly the laws relating to 
the encouragement of marriage and of children 
were despised, appears from a speech of 
Minucius Felix, in Octavio. Gap . 30. 

“ Vos enim video procreatos filios nunc fer* 
is et avibus exponere, nunc adstrangulatos 
xnisero mortis genere elidere : Sunt quae in ipsis 
visceribus raedicanmibus epotia originem futuri 
hominis extinguant et parricidium facianfc ante 
quam pariant.” This crime, he adds had grown 
so much into a custom in Rome, that even Pliny 
attert*pt« to excuse it; quomatn aliquarum 


| fecunditas plena liberis tali venia iudiget, 
j 4. xxix. c. 4. 

Among the Canaanites, the Phenicians and 
the Carthaginians, the sacrifice of children was 
prescribed as a propitiation to their sangui¬ 
nary deities Moloch and Kronos. In India, 
infanticide was long supposed to have 
been confined to the tribes of Rajkumar 
or Rajavansa, who inhabit districts in 
the neighbourhood of Benares, but a larger 
knowledge disclosed the existence of a similar 
practice among several tribes in Guzerat, all 
through Rfijputann, and in many other parts 
of India. The Rajkumar and Rajavansa, in a 
portion of the territories of Oude and the ad¬ 
joining provinces; and others, the Jharejah, in 
the countries of Kutch and Guzerat on the 
western side of the peninsula of India 
alleged that the practice of female infanticide 
had existed for 4,900 years„ and the late 
General Walker in an account 'published by 
Major Moor, in an interesting work on this 
subject, estimated the number of deaths of fe¬ 
male children annually, in Kutch and Guzerat 
only, at no less than thirty thousand. 

When Captain Wallis visited Otaheite and 
the neighbouring islands in the South Sea, the 
practice was unhesitatingly avowed by the 
lascivious Eereeoie societies in these islands* 
In China, and also in Japan, infant murder 
is at the present time prevalent ; the horrid 
practice of female infanticide was common over 
all Arabia, in the time of Mahomed and is 
frequently reprobated in the Koran. 

It was the custom of the Tnlpur dynasty of 
Sind to put to death all children born to the 
princes of slave women. Dr. Burnes was in¬ 
formed that one member of the family alone 
had destroyed 27 of his illegitimate offspring. 
Dr. Cooke saw mummy like bodies of infants 
in n cave in Bhagwana in Beluchistan, some of 
which had a comparatively recent appearance. 
Infanticide of girl infants was common in Saur- 
radah, by entombing them alive, or wrapping 
them in cloth and so burying them. It was put 
an end to by Colonel John Campbell about the 
year 1848. In the great cities of Pekin and Can¬ 
ton, Sir George Staunton found the exposure of 
children to be very common. Among theChinese, 
however, it is to be ascribed to their extreme 
poverty. In India, the practice of infanticide 
obtains under two sets of circumstances : 1st, 
in cases of illegitimacy when widows and their 
paramours are the instigators, and the sex of 
the victim is not of much moment in determin¬ 
ing the crime ; 2nd, in the case of female in¬ 
fants among Rajputs, Sikhs, Jats and some 
mahomedan tribes. The motives to t\ria 
crime are complex, though mainly, the small 
value and low estimate of the female sex, 
and the fear that women will bring disgrace 
on the family, but other collateral feel- 
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ings contribute, such as the expenses of mar¬ 
riage, the sense of being under a moral and 
pecuniary obligation to a son-in*law who, 
aware of the disgrace entailed by religious 
and traditionary feelings, upon a daughter’s 
attaiuing puberty unmarried, practises upon 
the feelings of the father for purposes of 
extortion 5 the insane sense of. honor which 
will not brook the thought of a daughter 
marrying beneath her, or remaining un¬ 
married ; and the conceit and exclusiveness ot 
a small tribe or caste which disdains inter¬ 
marriage with another. The law of popula¬ 
tion which provides for an excess of the 
female sex, coupled with the necessity of 
marriage before puberty, constitute another 
fundamental ground of infanticide. Polygamy 
also, especially among the Kulin brahmans, 
and polyandry, as among the Koonds, 
prompt to the crime, because both practices 
abolish a mutual and reciprocal sense in the 
parent of the duty of supporting the off¬ 
spring. But irrepressible sexual passion in 
the male remains, and leads to two consequent 
crimes—child-stealing and barter, and unna¬ 
tural crimes. 

Infanticide was greatly condemned by the 
Sikh guru Goviod who says “With the slayers 
of daughters whoever has intercourse, him do 
I curse. And, again, “ Whosoever takes food 
from the slayers of daughters, shall die un- 
absolved.” 

Female infanticide, by violent measures, has 
greatly decreased amongst the Jat tribes ; but 
many children are allowed to die by neglect, 
The great cause of the crime was the excessive 
expenditure for their marriage, but this has 
been greatly curtailed. Mr. Duncan was the first 
who brought the prevalence of infanticide to 
the notice of the British rulers of India. Vie 
became acquainted with its existence in 1780 
while at Juan pore, and he. induced the; Raj- 
kuraar tribe who practised it to enter into a cove¬ 
nant to discontinue the horrid practice, which 
the covenant recognized to be condemned in the 
Brahma Bywnr Purana as a great crime. After 
the conquest of the Panjnb, by the British, Mr. 
C. Raikes, called a public meeting of the 
tirdar 9 and chiefs at Amritsar; the meeting re¬ 
cognized as the causes for killing their female 
children the expenses of marriage for dowers 
and for the exactions of the Bhnt, the Rai, the 
Dut, the Bhand, the Nai, the Merasi and other 
beggars, and the meeting resolved to dis¬ 
continue, and suppress the practice. Indeed 
among the many pressing measures of re¬ 
form stopped by the mutiny, was the passing 
of an Act, actually draughted, to preveut and 
punish the crime of female infanticide. In 
1666, Mr. Moore, a special commissioner, had 
made the most startling revelations as to the 
prevalence of the crime in the Bustee district. 


The subject was overlooked till 1867, when 
Mr. Hobart, a young civilian, was sent into 
the same district to report whether, as was sup* 
posed, the practice had abated since 1856. 
Instead of this he discovered that the houses of 
certain Rajpoot clans were floored with skulls . 
and the tanks choked with infants* bones. Sir 
William Muir, at once put repressive measures 
in force, and applied to the Government of 
India for immediate legislation ; the Hon’ble 
Mr. Strachey accordingly moved for leave to 
introduce a Bill, and took occasion to trace the 
history of our relation to the crime from the 
days of Jonathan Duncan. If Suttee was bad, 
the continued prevalence of female infanticide, 
in our oldest districts is much worse. The 
races in British India, with whom it has been 
customary to sacrifice their female children are 
the Jut or Jat, the Rahtore rajputs of Jeypore 
and Joudpore, the Jahreja rajputs ofCutch and 
the Rajkonmr race, the Sourah of Ganjam and 
the polyadric Todah race on the Neilgherries.— 
Browne on Infanticide . Cormack on Infanti¬ 
cide. Friend of India . Calcutta Review. 
Cormack's Female Infanticide, pp. 44, 45. 

j Cole. Myth. Hind , t. 178, Malcolm'* History 
of Persia , Vul. II. p. 341. Bnrnes. Sinde, p. 
59. Female Infanticide , p. 43. Calcutta 
Review , January 1871,/?. 45. Govind. Relict 
Nameh. Extra to the Grunt*b. Cunningham's 
History of the Sikhs t p. 363. See China ; 
Harm ; Infanticide ; Rajput. 

INFANTS .—Luke xviii. 15. They brought 
unto liim also infants, that He would touch 
them. When a hindu spiritual guide (gooroo) 
visits a disciple, the latter takes his child to 
him (or his blessing ; placing the infant before 
the gooroo, and forcing its head down to his 
feet, the parent solicits his blissing, which he 
uives in some such words as these:— < Live 
long;* Relearned; or, ‘ Be rich.* The usual 
blessing of a mahomedan faqir, or of a maho- 
rcedan man or woman, is Jio-baba,Live my child, 
Jio sahib. Live sir. Jio bibi sahib, hazrat 
Maryam ka saya, Live, lady, under the protec¬ 
tion of the Lady Mary. 

INFERNO. Sp. Argemone Mexicana, Linn. 
INGA BIGEMINA, Willde. 

Mimosa bigemiuo.— Linn. | M. lucida.— Itoxb, 
Buug-mai-zah.... Burm. Iron wood Eng. of Bur- 

Ta-nyen... ,, mah? 

Katurkonna.. 

This tree grows in the Konkans, Nepaul, 
Assam and Fegu. It is of smaller girth than 
the I. xylocarpa, but grows to a great height, 
and bas a black wood. Like the I. xylocarpa, 
it is called Iron wood by the English in Pegu 
and Tenasserim. In native gardens it it,an 
ornamental tree, with sweet scented blossoms 
and affording a thick beautiful shade. Its seeds 
are poisonous when taken internally, not will 
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standing which they arc cold at a high price in 
the bazar, and are used by Burmese and Karens 
as a condiment to their preserved fish,— Drs. 
Roxb. McClelland, Mason , Voigt. 

INGA COOHLIOCARPUS. See Inga. 

INGA DULCIS— Willde, JV . and A s 

Mimosa dulcis —Roxb Pithrcolobium dnlce, 
j Btnih, 

Manilla Tamarind, Eng. Sima chinta. Tel, 

Sweet Inga .„ „ Chinduga ... ,, 

Curkapulli maram...TAM.| 

This small tree is from the Philippines, now 
grown in India ; attains to 12 to IS inches 
in diameter, and resemb'es the hawthorn in 
general appearance. It was introduced, 
into the Philippine islands, but was a 
Mexican tree, which the Spaniards introduced 
into the Eastern Archipelago. It furnishes a 
hard wood. It is a most valuable hedge plant, 
perhaps the best in India, and is now sparingly 
used along some of the railway lines of the 
peninsula. The pulp of the fruit is edible, Pods 
curiously twisted.— Drs. Voigt , Cleghorn in 
M. E. J. R. 

INGA XYLOCAUPA, D. 0.; W. A. 

Mimosa xylocarpa, Roxb. i 

Xylia dolabiiformisi I Acacia xylocarpa, WW/cte. 

Reni/i. | 

Pyen-ka- do ,. ...Bcrm. Jamboo .. Hind- 

Yerool. Can ? Erool of. Malabar- 

Jambay. ,, Eruvalu marum ...Tam. 

Jumba mara Can.Mahr. Malei averei.. ?? 

Betada s warn a mid vrik- Tangedu . Tel. 

eha. „...Can ?? Konda Tangedu. 

Iron wood of Arracnn, Boja of the Godavery. 
Partridge wood .. Eng. 

This valuable timber tree is remarkable for its 
thick woody legume; it grows to a large size 
is a stately tree which blossoms during the hot 
season, at which period it is nearly destitute of 
foliage, and is met with in many parts of South¬ 
ern India, in varying abundance. It is abun¬ 
dant in the Walliar forests of Coimbatore, it 
is also abundant in North Canara, particularly 
between Sircee and Yellapore, and is not un¬ 
common in the sen board forests of the Bombay 
Presidency, south of Pan well. In Canara and 
Sundft, it grows chiefly above the ghats in 
Soopeh and Dandelee, where it grows large ; 
and, there, its tough and strong wood is very 
useful in house building, ft is met with in 
the Godavery forests where it grows very large 
on the mountains, and there is much of it in the 
, Vizagapatam district. Dr. McClelland says, 
that in the Southern forests of Pegu, it is a 
plentiful large tree, fifteen to eighteen inches 
in diameter, very lofty and straight, and would 
afford excellent spars for naval purposes, if not 
too heavy. It is most plentiful in Prome, 
especially near the forks of the Tcnasserim, and 
very abundant in Amherst, Mergui and Tavoy. 
In the Prome forests, it is usually about 6 feet 
in girth, but in all the other branches of the 
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Tenasserim, it attains a larger size, frequently 
8 or 9 feet. Dr. Brandis says it is abundant 
throughout the forests on and near the hills of 
British Burmah, and is, there, a magnificent 
tree. The sap wood is attacked by white ants 
and decays easily, but it is very limited in Ikrge 
trees. The heart wood of full grown trees is of 
a chocolate colour and is*said to last as long as 
teak. This wood would be invaluable if it were 
not for its weight. It is of a very superior 
quality, is dark coloured, very hard, and dense, 
strong and durable, &c It is used, however, for 
house and bridge posts, ploughs, boat anchors, 
in the construction of carts for naves of wheels 
and for all purposes demanding great strength, 
such as crooks for Bhips—knees and bends, 
posts, piles, and biidges : it is excellent for 
railway sleepers and is recommended for handles 
of chisels, gauges, &c., but is too heavy for 
other ordnance purposes. A cubic foot weighs 
lbs. 60 to 66 . In a full grown tree on good 
soil, the average length of the trunk to the 
first branch is BO feet and average girth, 
measured at 6 feet from the ground is 9 feet. 
It sells, there, at 12 annaa per cubic foot. In 
the Bombay Presidency, the tree does not grow 
straight to any size, and there it is not available 
for house or ship building. An inch bar, of the 
Coimbatore wood, sustained ibs. 560. It is one 
of the Iron woods of the Arraran and Pegu 
provinces, the other being the I. bigemiha. 
Nails cannot be driven into it. The hard 
wood is as impervious to white ants as teak 
and is even more durable in the ground. Na¬ 
tives assured Dr. Mason that they had seen 
house posts of this wood taken up after having 
stood forty years, and that the part which had 
b<en buried was as sound as new timber, 
Mr. Rohde did not meet with it in the CirCars 
exceeding a foot or 14 inches in diameter, and, 
then, always faulty in the centre, he thinks it a 
good wood for screens, framing of furniture, 
linings of drawers, tool handles, and generally 
for all purposes, for which a moderately hard, 
strong wood, not liable to split or cast about, 
is required. In the Madras Gun Carriage 
Manufactory, it is used for poles, axle cases, 
and braces for transport limbers, poW and 
yokes for water carls, cheeks, axle cases for 
transport carriages, light mortar carts. In 
Mysore, it is used for furniture, shafts, plough 
heads and knees, and crooked timbers in ship 
building, and railway sleepers. It has been 
largely used on tile Madras Railway, the 
sleepers exhibit a very fair durability, and 
it has* been employed extensively for 
piles, transoms and waJling pieces. In small 
scantlings, it is liable to split and warp under 
exposure to the weather.—Drs. Wight, 
McClelland , Brandis , Mason, Gibson , and 
Cleghorn , in Conservator's Report., Captain 
Vance, Mr . Bbhde, Calcutta and Madras Cato* 
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hgue* of the Exhibition of 1862. Captain 
Ruckle and Colonel Maitland. Report of A ding 
Chief Engineer, Madras Railway, Records of 
the Consulting Engineer , favoured through 
Mr . Elwin and Captain Prendtrgast. Ainslie's 
Mat Med. p. 2 13. 

INGANI, or lnjni. Oxide of manganese. 

INJA8, a Java wood of a brownish red 
colour, and very briitle,u8ed for household furni¬ 
ture, cabinet-ware, &c. 

INGHILIKAM. Tam. Cinnabar, 

INGHULAM. Sans. Cinnabar. 

INGHURDl. Sans, Amvgdalus com¬ 
munis. The almond. 

INGHURU. Sing. Ginger. 

ING1NIGAHA. Singh. Strychnos potato¬ 
rum, L. 

INGIE or ENGIE. Burm. A white 
linen jacket used as an article of dress by Bur- 
mans.— Winter's Burma , p. 54. 

ING1VI. Sing. Strychnos potatorum. 

ING LEET-MEN. Burm. An ambiguous 
expression adopted by Burmese, as a salve to 
their pride, for use when compelled to hold in¬ 
tercourse with a dignitary who is not in their 
view an anointed king. It may apply to the 
queen of England or to the Governor General.— 
Yule's Embassy. 

INGLIS. Hind., a pensioner. The word is 
a corruption of “ Invalids/* 

INGOMAAS. See Dolichos bulbosus. 

INGOT, a small wedge-shaped muss of 
tin, copper, gold or silver, &c. o/ an 
indefinite size and weight. About 40 ingots 
of tin go to the ton. In some countries ingots 
of the precious metals pass current, as silver 
in China. In Burmah gold and silver ingots, 
of half an ounce weight avoirdupois, form part 
of the local currency.— Simmond's Diet. 

INGOULETZ, on leaving its banks and tra¬ 
velling eastward over the steppe, are to be ob¬ 
served innumerable tumuli of a breadth and 
height hardly credible. The different mounds 
in this immense region of the dead, vary greatly 
in size ; and, where one of unusual magnitude 
presents itself, it is generally surrounded by 
several of smaller dimensions. There can be 
no doubt that the larger tumuli are raised 
over the bodies of princes and heroes ; and the 
minor sort cover the remains of the followers 
of their armies, or of their state. The expanse 
occupied by monuments of the dead, extend 
regularly to the very farthest stretch of sight. 
Herodotus does not allow us to appro¬ 
priate these remote regions of sepulture 
to the casual circumstance of war. He declares 
them regular places of interment for whole 
nations, and particularly mentions, that when¬ 
ever the Scythians lost a king, or a chief, they 
assembled in great multitudes to solemnize his 
obsequies ; and, after making the tour of 
oertain districts of the kingdom with the corpse 


they stopped in the country of the Gerrbi, a 
people who lived in the most distant parts of 
Scythia, and over whose lands the sepulchres 
were spread. A large quadrangular excavation 
was then made in the earth (in dimensions 
more like a hall of banquet than a grave), and 
within it was placed a sort of bier bearing the 
body of the deceased prince. Daggers were 
laid at various distances around him, and the 
whole covered with pieces of wood and branches 
of the willow tree. In another part of the 
same immense tomb, were deposited the re¬ 
mains of one of the late sovereign’s concubines, 
who had been previously strangled ; also his 
favorite servant, his baker, cook, horsekeeper, 
and even the horses themselves, all followed 
him to the grave, and were laid in the same 
tomb, with his most valuable property, and 
above all, a sufficient number of golden goblets. 
This done, the hollow was soon filled and sur¬ 
mounted with earth ; each person present being 
ambitious to do his part in raising the pile that 
was to honour his departed lord. About six 
miles from the ancient city of Sardis, 
near the lake Gygaeus, is still to be 
seen part of the great tumulus erected in 
memory of Alyattes, father of Cicesu 9 . It is 
described by Herodotus as of prodigious height, 
having a base of stones, on which three classes 
of people were employed to heap up its enor¬ 
mous bulk. In the time of Strabo the remains 
were two hundred feet high, and the circumfer¬ 
ence three quarters of a mile. Several other 
tumuli surrounded it. This form of sepulture 
may be found all over the world ; and, how 
lasting it is, as a monument, may be gathered 
from the date of this very mound of Alyattes. 
which could not have been erected muchle?sthan 
two thousand four hundred years ago, Alyattes 
having been contemporary with Nebuchadnez¬ 
zar, the king of Babylon who destroyed Jeru¬ 
salem about six hundred years before the birth 
of Christ. Probably the smaller tumuli, com¬ 
monly seen encircling a large one, may contain 
the bodies of certain 9elf-devoted members of 
thedeceased greatman’9 family, who yet did not 
consider themselves high enough to share his 
actual grave ; or, perhaps, of his guards, who 
held it their duty to follow their master into 
the other world. And, as the fashion of these 
human immolations would, likely, prevail 
through all degrees of rank, we may easily 
account for the graduated sizes of other 
mounds which undulate these dismal deserts, 
even to the very horizon. In some parts, we 
find tumuli in distinct groups wide of each 
other ; and in other places they appear singly, 
like solitary and silent watch towers at dis¬ 
tant stations — Porter's Travels , Vol. /. p. 
from 18 to 20 . See Burial; Cairn?. 

INGRACH, also Yang, also Tash of Kan- 
gra. Fragaria vesca.— Linn , 
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INK. 


IN LAID WORK. 


INGROMANIYUS. See Ahriman; Arians. 

INUU. Malay. Assafoelida. 

iNGUDI. Tel. Assafoetida. 

1NGUDI. San8 Terminalia catappa, Linn. 

INGUDI BADAM. Fruit of' Terminalia 
catappa. 

IN GU DI-TAIL A M. Tel.? Almond oil. 

INGUGA CHETTU ? Tel. Strychnos 
potatorum. 

INGUVA, also Hingupatri chetlu Tel., 
Ferula assafoetida, L. Asafetida, This word 
is also generally applied to several kinds of 
Gardenia, some of which yieUUa medicinal 
gum, particularly the G. gummifcra, from 
which is produced the resin called Dikamali. 

INGWER. Ger. Ginger, 

1NGYA. Tel. Assafoetida. 

INHAYON—? A tree plentiful, of Akyab, 
furnishing a moderate sized wood, not much 
used_ Cal Cat. Ex. 1862. 

1 NIANE. Pol. Flaxseed. 

INJANf, Hind. Cymbopogon iwamncusa. 

1N-JEEN. Buum, A large tree, common 
in the upper provinces of Burmab, flowers, 
small, pinkish yellow, very fragrant, growing 
in clusters, and celebrated in Burman poetrv. 
Gaudama, is said to have died near one of 
these trees.— Malcolm, v. i,p, 192. 

INJI SHUKKU. Tam. Green ginger, Zin- 
giber officinalis. 

1NJI NAP. Maleal. Fibre of Mimosa 
intsia. 

INJIBAR. Bistort root. 

INJINI-GASS. Singh., Strychnos potato¬ 
rum.— X. 

INJIN PEWOO. Buum. White Injin. 
Anglo-Burm. Found in abundance all over 
the provinces of Amherst, Tavoy and Mergui, 
of a maximum length of 22 feet and maximum 
girth of 2 cubits. It is very light and perish¬ 
able and only fit for firewood.— Captain Dance. 

1NJUBIN, Ar Honey. 

INK, a Japanese long measure, nearly 75 
inches. 


INK, Black. 


Ink; Inkt,.. Dut. 

Encre,. Fr. 

Diute,. Ger. 

Seahi, Guz. Hind. Perb. 

InchioBtro,. It. 

Atrawentum,. Lat. 


Mangsi, Dawat. Malay. 


Mashi,. Maleal. 

TscherniIo>.. ...Rus. 

Masi,. ...Sans. 

Tinta, ..... Sp. 

Blak,.Sw. 

My*,. Tam. 

Sira,. Tel. 


The ordinary ink of the Chinese, composed 
of lamp black and glue, is sufficiently pure to 
be used in the arts. There are several varieties 
of ink, such as printing ink, writing ink, mark¬ 
ing ink, India ink, &c, composed of different 
ingredients, gall-nuts, copperas, gum, and log¬ 
wood, according to the purposes to which it 
is be applied. The ink of China is in small 
oblong cakes, readily diffusible in water. It is 
made of very fine lamp black, prepared with a 


peculiar glue, or jelly. The Tamools occasion¬ 
ally make ink with nearly the same mate* 
rials as in Europe, but that which is used by the 
writers in the Cutcherries is thus prepared. 
First , a burnt rice water is to be made in this 
way ; half a seer of rice burnt black is to be well 
boiled in a seer and a half of water, till but one 
seer remains then strain off the dregs. To this 
seer of burnt rice water is to be added two pollams 
Kornburruck or Lac, boil them well together 
and strain off the dregs. Half a seer of Carpoo 
veruum or Lamp black and half a pollam of 
Vullam pisin or gum arable are then to be 
well rubbed into a fine powder, and gradually 
added to the decoction of Kornburruck and burnt 
rice water, when the whole are to be rubbed 
together and well shaken, at different intervals 
for the space of three days. The mahomedane 
thus prepare their ink, Take of Lamp black and 
gum arabic equal quantities and pound them 
together into a very fine powder. This powder 
is then to be moistened with the juice of the 
pulp of the Kuttalav or small Aloe, and well 
rubbed at intervals for two days together, after 
which it is to be formed into little cakes that 
are to be put on plautain leaves, and dried in 
the sun for use* 

For a good writing Ink take of Nut galls 2 
lbs. Sulphate of Iron 13 oz. Gum Arabic 13 oz. 
pound the galls, and take 14 bottles of water, of 
which take and boil the galls in it for 3 hours, 
in a large pot, cool, and pour off the clear liquid 
and strain the remainder (careful and repeated 
straining, is the great secret of successful 
ink making)—take the remaining, i of water 
and dissolve the iron and gum, boil cloves in it 
to prevent fungi, make all to 15 bottles of fluid. 
Strain evtry thing well.— Jin's, Mat . Med. 
Pt 175. 

INK, BLACK, for printers, is made of lamp 
black, linseed oil, rosin, brown soap, and a 
small quantity of indigo. 

INK BLUE, is made with indigo. 

INK, RED. 

•Segapoo My e... Tam-. 

Is prepared by adding a little water toShem 
pungie (red cotton) luttooka doodi, Tel. also 
by steeping and afterwards boiling chips of 
red dye woods in vinegar ; that formed by 
lake is not permanent. Red ink, is also made 
with brazil wood infused in vinegar adding 
alcohol, alum and gum.— Ain's. Mat. Med. 
p. Mb. Rohde MS. S. 

INKITRIUN. Arab. Amber, 

INLAID WORK of Bombay, has been 
carried on in Bombay since the commencement 
of the nineteenth century having been origin¬ 
ally introduced from Hyderabad in Sind. It is 
said to have been introduced into Sind about 
twenty years previously from Persia; its native 
I seat is supposed to be Shiraz. From Bombay 
I the work has been carried to " Surat, Tbe 















INLAID WORK. 


INSCRIPTIONS. 


materials used in the work are :— 

Amincral green dye for dyeing the stag's 

horn. 

Tin Wire (Kylacenotur) used in the orna¬ 
mental veneering. 

Bandalwood, ebony and sappnnwood used 
in the frame work, and s >metimes entering in¬ 
to the ornamental veneer. 

Ivory, do. 

Stag’s Horn, do, dyed green with mineral 
dye. 

Glue, for binding. Ahmedabad glu« being 
esteemed far above all other kinds, including 
English. 

The tools employed are a wheel for drawing 
the tin wire into different shapes for the pre¬ 
paration of the ornamental patterns;—Saws 
of different kinds, files, chisels, drills, planes, 
and a square. The only mystery is in the 
portion of the work which appears inlaid, but 
which i9 not inlaid in the first sense of the 
term. The patterns are veneered on, and may 
be applied to any flat or gently rounded 
surface. The ornamental veneer is prepared 
by binding together the rods of ivory, tin, 
eappan, ebony and green dyed stags’ horn, of 
different shapes. These rods are usually three 
aided, cylindrical and obliquely four-sided. 
They are arranged so as when cut across to ex¬ 
hibit defiuite patterns and in the mass present 
either the appearance of rods or of thin boards, 
the latter being to be sliced down into borders. 
The primary rods are sometimes bound to¬ 
gether before being sliced, so ns to form more 
oomplex patterns. The patterns commonly 
found in Bombay ready prepared for use are: — 

la/. Chakra (t. e> wheel), the smaller being 
of the diameter of a four penny bit, and the 
larger of a shilling. 

2nd, Kutkee or hexagonal, being compos¬ 
ed of obliquely four sided rods, of ivory, ebony 
or sandalwood, and of ebony, tin wire, puttung, 
and green dyed stags’ horn mixed. 

3rd. Trenkoouia gool ( i . e. three-sided 
flower), a three-sided pattern composed of tin 
wire, ebony, ivory, puttung, and green dyed 
stag's horn. 

4/A. Gool (flower), obliquely four-sided, 
and compounded as last. These are all for the 
central veneer. The border patterns are 

5/A. Teekee, round and varying in size 
from a two penny bit to a large pin’s head, and 
used for the central patterns as well as for 
bordering, 

6 /A. Gundeerio (plumb, full), composed of 
all the materials used in this work. 

7th. Ekdana (one grain), having the ap¬ 
pearance of a single row of tin beads set in 
ebony. 

8/A. 9th and 10th, Poree lehur, * Sansoo- 
baasio’ and * Porobansio,* varieties of border 


ornaments not easy to distinguish from one 
another by mere description. 

In 1860, about fifty manufacturers were 
established in Bombay, six, had been settled 
there from periods varying from twenty-five to 
forty-six years. A few employ workmen, but 
the majority work for themselves, with the aid 
in many cases, of a brother or son. The iulaid 
work resembles Tunbridge ware.— Dr. Bird • 
wood. 

I NOCARPUS. See Hernandacem. 

INOCULATION, is still practiced in the S. 
and East of Asia. 

INSCHL or Inschikua. Zingiber officinalis. 

INSCRIPTIONS. Nearly all that we know 
of ancient India, and of the countries on its 
N. Western borders, with their former con¬ 
querors and rulers, has been obtained by 
the investigations of learned men into the 
legends on the numerous ancient coins found in 
Afghanistan, the Panjab and India ; aud from 
the inscriptions found engraved on rocks aud 
pillars and in caves, in various places in India, 
in Kabul, and throughout the ancient empires 
of Iran and Assyria ; through Hadraraaut and 
Oman, in several districts of Arabia, and 
through the north of Africa. These, with 
the more celebrated remains of Egypt, prove 
that literature was cultivated in those, coun¬ 
tries at a time whpn Europe was inhabited by 
painted or tattooed barbarians. In all those 
countries, inscriptions which have been gazed 
at with stupid wonder by the descendants of 
the people who engraved them and ascribed to 
the workmanship of imps and genii, have been 
at length explained. Many curious facts in 
history have been made known by the coin 
legends and rock inscriptions, and among others 
the extension of a Macedonian empire over a 
great part of north-Western India, and the con¬ 
quest of the island of Ceylon by a buddbist 
sovereign of India, three centuries before the 
Christian era. 

Not less interesting are the inscriptions in 
the ancient Persian language, in the Assyrian 
or cuneiform character, spread through the em¬ 
pire of the great Cyrus, which are likely to 
throw an important light on sacred as well as 
profane history. The clue to the discovery >f 
the sense of these Persian records was obtained 
by Grotefend, Las^n and Burnpuf, and partly 
aided by it, though much more by his own 
ingenuity, Sir Henry Rawlinson was able to 
decipher many of these ancient historical 
engravings. The records on the rocks and 
pillars and caves of north-Western ludia 
and in India itself, are in two characters, 
styled the Arian or Bactrian apd the tat 
or Budh. The term Lai” has been given 
because found on certain pillars (“ L$fc, 
Sansc. a pillar”) in Delhi* Allahabad, fee. The 
i Lat or Budh or early Pali character is the fame 
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as the Arian* but the forms of the letters differ 
from the Arian* and the letters are larger. In¬ 
scriptions in these characters are engraved on 
rocks at Kapurdigiri in Afghanistan* at 
Cuttack* at Delhi on a pillar* also on pillars at 
Allahabad, Betiah, Mutiiah and Radius. 

One Delhi pillar is square with its faces to 
the cardinal poiuts. On each face is a framed 
inscription. Another pillar near Delhi, has 
been called the pillar of Feroz, because it stands 
on the summit of a large building supposed to 
have been erected bv Feroz shah who reigned 
in Delhi A. D. 1351 to A. 1). 1388. It is 37 
feet high, is a single stone, hard and round. 
Its circumference, where it joins the building, 
is 10£ feet, it bus a more ancient inscrip* 
tiou and one ^vith a more recent character, 
below* iu Sanscrit, to the effect that rajah 
Vigrah or Visala Deva had, in 1169 A. D., 
caused this pillar to be inscribed afresh to de¬ 
clare that the said raja who reigned over the 
Sikambari, had subdued all the regions between 
the Himavat and Yindhya. This pillar was 
erected tg enjoin the doctrines of Buddha, but 
the reading of it somewhat differs from that 
of the others Though resembling the Girnar 
inscription in general purport, these inscrip¬ 
tions differ considerably in the structure of 
certaii^seuteuces. The Delhi Feroz pillar was 
found iu a temple, and both Mr. James Prinsep 
and Professor Wilson have attempted transla¬ 
tions of it. In a work by Dr. George Moore, 
M. d. on the “ Lost Tribes’* published in London 
iu 1861* the author mentions that he has trans¬ 
lated all these rock and pillar and cave inscrip¬ 
tions, afier transliterating them iu Hebrew, and 
t hat, this one is a lamentation to the Almighty 
on ruin and calamity. 

The same hat or Bud’h characters found 
on the pillars at Delhi, Allahabad and else¬ 
where, are also found engraved on rocks. The 
ancient Budli alphabet is really the simpler 
and more elegant form of the refined Sanscrit. 

The Allahabad inscription is similar to that 
at Delhi but has four short Hues additional, 
which, according to Dr. Moore’s mode of 
translating, treat on Ruin, Vanity, Equality, 
and the Wrath of God. 

There is a stone now lodged in the mu¬ 
seum of the Asiatic Society at Calcutta, which 
was found at Bairath near Bbabra, between 
Delhi and Jeypur, and has an inscription in 
the Budli character. 

The same character is also found in two 
inscriptions at Junir, of which one is on the 
Naneh ghat. It is in keeping with the in¬ 
scription on the Delhi pillar and on the rock 
at Girnar. 

The Girnar inscription was supposed by 
Mr. James Prinsep to be in the Pali language. 
But Dr. Moore states that it is in Hebrew 
and has allusion to some calamity or catas¬ 


trophe. It is said also to contain the doctrine 
of Sakya, and in the first section to make 
mention of the Arab, of the Greek in the 
fourth section, and of the Getse in the twelfth* 
as all involved in the same trouble. 

The Arian or Bactrian ebaraoter is that 
used in the inscriptions at Jellalabad, Manik- 
hyala, and at Kapurdigiri on topes or tumuli 
said to be numerous for about 300 miles 
around. 

Jellalabad is in the valley of Kabul* and 
contains many sepulchral topes, which also 
occur at Daranta and at Hidda or Idda in 
its neighbourhood. That at Jellalabad was 
opened by Mr. Masson and the inscription 
makes mention of Kadipbes. 

Manikhyala is situated near Jhelum* on the 
hanks of the river of that name, called by the 
Greeks, the Hydaspes. There are many topes 
there, one of which is 80 feet high with a 
circumference of 320 feet. 

These topes or tumuli, it is now admitted 
are only cairns regularly built, and this mode 
of sepulture is supposed to be alluded to in 
the “heaps” and “graves” and 14 tombs” 
spoken of in Job xxi and 32, also xxx: and 24, 
and in Jeremiah xxxi and 21, and cairns are 
still found scattered over all the northern parts 
of Europe and Asia and down to Cape Comorin 
in Peninsular Indio. 

According to Dr. Moore, the Arian or 
Bactrian language in which character the in¬ 
scriptions at Kapurdigiri, Jellalabad, and 
Manikhyala are engraved, was the language of 
Afghanistan in the times of the Kanerki kings, 
in A. D. SO and subsequently. He states 
that this Arian language was Hebrew, and 
the people of Afghanistan used the Hebrew 
in the period extending from the commence¬ 
ment of the Greeo-Bactrian dominion to the 
commencement of the third century of our era. 
It was employed* he says, with some Greek* 
in Kabul, Bamean, the Hazara country, Lag- 
man and the Panjab ; was the vernacular lan¬ 
guage of the predominant people of the Para- 
misan range, Afghanistan and part of the 
Panjab, at least up to the third or fourth 
century of the Christian era. 

The Kapurdigiri inscription is on a rock 
on the side of a rocky and abrupt bill 
near a village of that name in the district 
inhabited by the Yuzuftye. It reads from 
right to left, is in the Arian or Bactrian 
character, and is nearly a transliteration of 
that of Girnar, and the mode of reading it 
was discovered by Mr. E. Norris. The lan¬ 
guage, he says, was in use for several centu¬ 
ries throughout that extensive line of country 
over which the Seleucidse and their successors 
held dominion,-—that is to say, from the Para- 
pamisus or Caucasus to the upper part of the 
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pgnjabj including ell Bactria, Hindu Kush I leads to the supposition that though the art of 
and Afghanistan. / writiug then began to be known, the whole 

Dr. Moore sums up his observations by re* / literature of India was still preserved by oral 
marking that at least two glasses of people tradition. The statements of Megasthenes and 
employed the language expressed in this ciia- Strabo and Nearchus, however, show that in 
rncter, the one using the Arian or Bactrian, their times, the art of writing was known in 
of Bamiau, kapurdigiri, &o., the other using India, and that it was practised before the time 
the Budh or Lat character, found ou the Giruar of Alexander’s conquest, nevertheless the origin 
rock and on the pillar and in the cave temple of the Indian alphabet cannot be traced back 
inscriptions : that these two classes of people much beyond the date of Alexander’s invasion, 
seem to be the Getse and Sakes, the so-called TbeLahta vistara,however, one of the canonical 
Arian character being that used by the Getrn, books of the buddhists, describes Sakya Sinha’s 
while the so-called Lat character was that of entry into the writing school (li-pi-sala) and the 
the Sak%. alphabet that he is described as learning is the 

Inscriptions on stones and ou copper plates common Sanscrit alphabet. But in the times 
have also been met with all over southern even of Nearchua and Megasthenes, letters do 
ludia, but few of them are of a date prior to the not seem to have been a vehicle of literature, 
year 1000 of our era and the larger portion Nearchus describes the people as writiug on 
are much later. Some give valuable facts and compressed cotton, Megasthenes as making 
the names of kings, but the bulk of them re- inscriptions on mile-stones, and Curtins says 
cord matters of little importance. Jihe Lat they wrote on the soft rind of trees. The in¬ 
character occurs rarely in the southern part of scriptions generally supposed to have been en- 
the peninsula ; still it is the only one used on the graved by Asoka, three hundred years before 

the present era, with a view to promulgate the 
doctrines of Buddha, are therefore the oldest 
literary remains of India but are upwards of a 
thousand years later than the era when the 
tablets were engraved on mount Sinai 

The following is a list of ancient inscriptions 
published in the volumes of the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, from January, 1834, 
to March 1841, compiled by Lieutenant Colonel 
W. H. Sykes, p. r. s. (Journal R. A. S. Vol. 
VI. pp. 482) brought up to the end of 1854, 
by Babu Rajeudralal Mitra. 

1. Allahabad Column . 

Language of Inscription.—Sauscrit, but not 
pure. 

jDate,—-About A. D. 800, from the character 
of the inscription and internal and extraneous 
evidence. Many of the letters are identical, 
aor Muller mentions, we read in the Old Tes- I and have the same phonic value with the Tibetan 
tameUt of writings, engravings, pens and books | alphabet, adopted in the seventh century. 
—iu Exodus xxiv, 7 •, xxv. lb; and xxxii, Many letters, eight consonauts aud three 
15, and 10 ; at least 1500 B. C. \ in Job xbi, vowels are wanting of the modern Deva Nagari, 
26, xix, 2‘3 and 24 ; perhaps about the same and similarly in Tibetan. 

age, and subsequently in l’salms xl, 7 ; xlv, Character used in inscription.—Deva Nagari 
1 j lvi, 8, and lxix, 28, and in Proverbs iii, 3, iu transitu, identical with that of the Gaya 
at least 1000 years B. C.—The first authenti- inscription, aud also, like Mr. Wathen’s inscrip- 
cated inscriptions in India are those of the tious from Gujarat, and that of Mahabalipur, 
third century before Christ, engraved at Ka- which was of great use in deciphering the pre- 
purdigiri, Dhauli, Girnar, &c. In the ten books sent. 

(Man dal a) of 1017 hymns iu the Rig Veda, Religion; or Divinities or Sages mentioned . 
the art of writing is not even alluded to. At —Siva, Ganesa, Brahma, Varuna, Vishnu, 
the time when the songs of the Rishis were Kudra, Chandra, A«ni, Nandi, Kama, Guruda 
collected there is no allusion to writing mate- Balararaa, Indra, Kuvera, Gaudharvas, 

rials, whether of paper (papyrus) or bark (liber) Nareda, Arjuua, Pandu, Bhishma, Ganga. No 
or skins, nor is there any allusion to writing mention of Tantras. 

during the whole of the Brahraana period of Kings or Princes mentioned.—Gupta, father 
Vedio literature. Even during the Sutra pe- of Ghatotkaeha, father of Chaudragupta, who 
xiod all the evidence obtained from them, but is maternal grandson of Lickhavi aud son of 
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Bculpiures at Ameravati, wmen nave been des¬ 
cribed by the Rev. Mr. Taylor, and Mr. G. 
Eergusson and while in charge of the Govern¬ 
ment Central Museum at Madras, we dispatched 
a large collection of its marbles to England. 

An extensive collection of inscriptions was 
made by the late Colonel McKenzie, Surveyor 
General, which also, the Rev. Mr. Taylor des¬ 
cribed. 

In Malayala, as in other parts of southern 
India, inscriptions occur, in various ancient 
characters as well as in modern letters. The 
translation of the copper plate grant to the 
Syrian Christians, which is still in their posses¬ 
sion, made considerable noise, some years since. 
It will be found in the Journal of the Madras 
Literary Society. 

Compared with other nations, the use of 
letters in India, is recent. Though, as Profes- 
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Kumara Devi who is the father of the King j Remarks.—These are notices, by Mr. Hoctg* 

of Kings Samudrn Gupta. son of Nepal, of three tall pillars, or oolnmns. 

Remarks .— This inscription of a su dm fa* / in north Behar , two of the pillars surmounted, 
mily is engraved upon a pillar which had been / by a lion f and each having an inscription upon 
previously raised in honour of buddhism , and the shaft, which was unintelligible at the time 
bore a buddhist inscription upon if. Dr. Mill, Mr. Hodgson wrote, 24tli April, 1834. The 
the translator, in consequence of numerous Bettiah inscription is precisely the same as 
lacunae, was obliged to supply the sense oc- I that of Delhi and Allahabad, No. 1 — Voh III. 
casionallv. The character is that of the Deva I p. 482. Vol. IV, p. 125. 


Nagari in transitu, and approaches that of the 
Gaya inscription, which is known to be of the 
eleventh century. A fallen kine, Samudrn 
Gupta, by means of bis able minister, Giri 
Kahla Raka, restores the fortunes of his house ; 
but it is only his father, Chandra Gupta, and 
himself, who actually attain royalty. Mr. Mill 
says that Brahmans have that honor as spiritual 
superiors, which we find assigned to them 
in the Kamayana and Mahabharata— not that 
excessive superiorly and extravagant homage 
which in subsequent ages they claimed from 
princes ; the Brahman here contributes to the 
honor of the king, not asin some later inscrip¬ 
tions, the king to the honor of the Brahmans.— 
Vol . Ill, p. 263 and 339 — Vol. VI, p. 970. 

2. Oujrin . 

Language of Inscription.—Jain inscription. 
Pali ? 

Date.—A. D. 371, but if the Jain era of 
Mahavira be intended, the date is li. C. 106. 

Character used in Inscription.—Old charac¬ 
ter, but intelligible to the Jains. 

Religion ;or Divinities or Sages mentioned. 
— Not mentioned. 

Kings or Princes mentioned.—Chandra- 
On pta. 

Remarks.—The Mahabbarata is alluded to ; 
Nepal and Assam mentioned : and Dhananjayu 
was ruler of the north country. 

This is an inscription mentioned by Col. 
Todd, but not published : it was obtained 
from Jain authorities- The character required 
a key, but was known to the Jain hierarchs. 
King Chandra Gupta reigning at Oujein is 
unexpected,— T. ft. A. &. Vol. 1. pp . 140 
and 211. 

But Chandra Gupta is also the name of one of 
the Chohnn princes of Ajmeer, grandson of 
Manikya Rai whose date is fixed A. D. 695, 
and his descendant, Prithu Rai, was the last 
Hindu King who reigned in Iudraprestha, or 
Delhi.—Vol. III. p. 342. 

3. a . Mathiah near Bettiah . 
b. Bahrct, 

<% Rtdiah. 

Language i>f Inscription,—Pali. 

Date.—315. B. C. 

Character used in Inscription.—Old Pali. 

Religion ; or Princes or Sages mentioned.— 
Buddhist. 

Kings or Princes rtientioned.^-Piadasi, or 
Asoka. 


4. Scrncld. 

Languages of Inscription.—Pali. 

Date_B. C. 40? but the Samvat 18 may 

not be of the era of Vieramaditya. 

Character used in Inscriptions.—Between 
Allahabad No. 2 , or Kanonj Nagari and Delhi 
Lat, or old Pali. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mention¬ 
ed.—Buddhist. 

Kings or Priures mentioned.—Chandagutto 
in Tali; Chandra Gupta in Sanskrit. 

Remarks.—Very numerous inscriptions are 
upon the basement of a prodigious chaitya, 
or relic temple, of an hemispherical form, 
built without cement, who.se circumference is 
554 feet, and fallen as it is, its height is still 
\ 12 feet. There are three gateways, each 40 
feet high. Capt. Fell thinks the date to be 
samvat, 18, or B. C.—? The splendid bas re¬ 
liefs represent the dedication of a chaitya. The 
Emperor Chandagutto buys land for the Bud¬ 
dhist. temple, and pays for it in dinars ; and 
killing a Brahman is not so great a crime by 
five-fold as the taking away the land from the 
temple. It is to be observed of the figures 
making offerings to the chaitya that their ap¬ 
pearance is exactly that of most modern Hin¬ 
dus; dressed in a dhotee round the loins and 
thighs, and naked from the waist upward, with 
a turband upon the head.— Vol. III. p.488. 

5. Iron pillar at Delhi, 

Date.—No date, but scarcely earlier than 
A. D. 800, the character looking more modem 
than Kanouj Nagari. 

Character used in Inscription.—Many letters 
airree with the Kanouj Nagari but the general 
aspect is more modern. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mention¬ 
ed.—Vaishuava, but no invocation or..names 
of Gods. 

Kings or Princes mentioned.—Prince Dha- 
va, an usurper, at Hastinapur^ 

Remarks.—The inscription is punched upon 
an iron pillar, and the only thing remarkable 
in it is the mention of the Bectrians called 
Vallekhas, being still in Sindh, From the 
compound letters used, inscription must be 
long after the fifth century. — Vol . III. p . 494. 
Voh VII. jp... 629. 

6. KaHi near Poona . 

Language of Inscription.—Sanskrit* 

Numerous inscriptions in the eases* 

Language of Inscriptions.—Pali. 
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Date.—B. D. 543, by Dr. Wilson, but if 
theSalivahanaera be intended, then A, D. 176, 
Dr. Stevenson. 

Character used in Inscriptions.—Slightly 
modified Lat. 

Religion, or Divinities or Sages mention¬ 
ed.—Buddhist; the invocatiun is to the Triad ; 
no doubt meaning Buddha, Dharraa, S.mga. 

Kings or Princes mentioned.—Dr. Wilson 
says Vijara. Dr. Steveneon, Arodhana, lord of 
India, Qarga, ruler of the Shakn. 

Remarks.—These are some of the numerous 
Buddhist inscriptions in the cave temple at 
Karli. Drs. Wilson and Stevenson are not 
quite agreed about the reading. Garga, the 
“ ruler of the Shaka” (Sakyas, Buddha’s tribe) 
is mentioned. Dr. Stevenson mistakes the 
language for Sanskrit, which Mr. Prinsep 
proves to be Pali, from copies sent by Col. 
Sykes. The excavation of the temples, and 
gifts by individuals in aid, are mentioned.— 
Vol. Ill, p. 499. 

7. On images of Buddha from the temple 
of Sarnath at Ben ares , and on an image from 
Bakhra , in Tirhut. 

Language of Inscription.—Sanskrit, but 
not pure. 

Date.—After A. D. 800, and that of Sar¬ 
nath, probably of the eleventh century. 

Character used in Inscription.—More mo¬ 
dem than Kanouj Nagari ; approaching the 
modern character- 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mention¬ 
ed.—Buddhist. Tathagata, Srarnanas, Bud¬ 
dha. 

Kings or Princes mentioned.—None. 

Remarks.—These inscriptions upon images 
of Buddha, although in a comparatively mo¬ 
dern form of the I)t:va Nagari, the Brahmans, 
of Benares could not read. They contain the 
quaint compendium of Buddhist doctrines, 
commencing with Ye dhnrma hetuprabliava, 
&c. ; but the Sanskrit text of the moral 
maxim bas not been found in the Tibetan 
Pragna Paramita. These are the first Bud¬ 
dhist inscriptions in Sanskrit met with, ami 
they are. most remarkable, showing at their 
late date that Sanskrit was still imperfect! 
The mounds and remains near Bakhra testify 
to a former Buddhist city. From copper- 
plate inscriptions found near Sarnath it is 
conjectured the Buddhist temple was erected 
by the sons of Bhupala, a rajah of Gaur, in 
the eleventh century. The image and inscrip¬ 
tion would probably be of the same date, and 
the character of the inscription corres¬ 
ponds to that date*— Vol. IV, p. 135, 181, 
211, and 713. 

8 . Kisariah mound, 20 miles north of Bakh* 
ra, in sight of the Gandak River. 

Language of Inscription,—-Sanskrit. 
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Date. —About the date of the Bakhra 
image inscription. 

Character used in Inscription.—Same as 
Sarmith and Bakhra character. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mention¬ 
ed. —Brahmanical. The Avatars. The Sakta 
hymn of the Rig Veda mentioned but no invo¬ 
cation or Hindu gods named. 

Kings or Princes mentioned. Chandra- 
datm, son of Snryadatta. 

Remarks.—The inscription is imperfect, but 
Dr. Mill says that the ever-living Chandra- 
datta was born on the Sunday appropriated 
to the reading of the Sakta by his father 
Suryadatta. The Sukta ha 9 for one of its 
verses the holy “ gayatri.” Vol. IV. p. 128 
and 286. 

9. The mountain temple of Karelia of She - 
kavati. 

Languages of Inscription.— Grammatical 
Sanskrit, but with some unusual term 9 , and 
some inexplicable words. 

Date. -Erected A.D.961, finished A. D 973. 

Character used in Inscription.—More mo¬ 
dern than that of the Kanouj Deva Nagari, or 
Allahabad inscription, No. 2. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mention¬ 
ed.-—Mythology of the Purnnas, Siva. The 
Pranmhte 9 Munies, and Yaties are called 
immortal Indra, Kama, Nandi. The Nagas, 

I Rama, Bala Rama, Vishnu, Krishna, Sambhu, 
Visvakarma. The portico of the temple is 
i graced wiili the presence of Gaya, the holy 
! Asura. Gayatri is called the wife of Brahma. 

Kings or Princes mentioned.—Gavaka of 
the Chnuhan family, A. D. 800 . Chandra Raja, 
his son, A. D. 830. Gavaka, his son, A. D. 
860. Chandra, his son, A. D. 890. Vakpata, 
his son, A. D. 920. Sinha Raja who appears 
to have lost lu9 kingdqm of Shakavati A. 1). 
9G l. Vigraha Raja of the Solar race not related 
to Sinha Raja, and probably of Kanouj. 

Vakpata appears to have had a hostile op¬ 
ponent, Tantra Pala, whom he defeated ; his 
younger brother was Durlabha, A jay a Sri 
Raja gives grant of village. 

Remarks.— The inscription is at a temple 
of the Linga (Siva), and Dr. Mill says *' the 
eharaoter furnishes a definite standard from 
which the ages of other monuments, of similar 
or more remotely resembling characters, may 
be inferred with tolerable accuracy.’* The 
temple was built to commemorate the destruc¬ 
tion of the Asura, or demon Tripura, who had 
expelled Indra and the gods from heaven; 
and, on the mountain, Siva was falicitated by 
the gods, whence the name ftarsha (joy). 
The princes are but donors and benefactors ; 
the Brahmans are represented as the real 
builders ; their spiritual genealogy is traced ; 
one of them is made an incarnation of Nandi, 
similar in splendour to the great deity himself, 
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and they are called u Lorda of the Earth.” 
Xndra is called Bharata in the inscriptions. 
Siva is identified with his phallic emblem, and 
he is also called the eight formed one. The 
sandal-wood of Malabar mentioned. Nudity, 
clotted hair, and ashes, characterize the Brah¬ 
man teachers. The revenues of numerous 
villages are given for the support of the temple. 
It is singular that Ganapati, the son of Siva, 
is not mentiooed ; seeming to indicate that 
his worship was not yet established. Pol. IV. 
p. 367. 

19. Balabhi , in Gujarat Copper plates. 

Character used in Inscription.*—Resembles 
Dr. Wilkins’s Gaya insetiptions of eleventh 
century, but near Kanouj Nagari of eighth. 

Religion or Divinities or Sages mentioned.— 
No invocation to the gods. Mahesvara, Menu, 
Dhurma Raja, or Yudhisthira, Bhagavata (or 
Vishnu) Surya. Savara (or cupid) Kuvera, 
Ganga. Mahabharata, is quoted. 

Kings or Princes mentioned.—Generals, 
Bhatarka. Dbara Sena. Maharajas, Drona 
Sinha. Dhruva Sena 1st. Dharapattnh. Griha 
Sefta. Sridhara Sena 1st, Siladitya 1st, 
Charagriha 1st, Sridhara Sena 2nd, Dhruva 
Sena 2nd, Sridhara Sena 3rd, Siladitya, 2nd. 
Two Princes. Charagriha 2nd, Siladitya, 3rd 

Date.—A. D. 328. 

Remarks.—These are grants of land to 
Brahman priests. Mr. Wathen, like Mr. Prin- 
sep, refers the modern Deva Nagari, through 
various changes which he shows in inscrip¬ 
tions of different ages, to the old Pali, Lat, or 
column character. The era used in the inscrip¬ 
tion is the Vaiabhi era, corresponding to the 
375tb of Vikramditya, or A. D. 319. Balabhi, 
or Bnlharra, is represented to have been des¬ 
troyed under Siladitya 3rd, A. D. 524, by a 
Bactro-Indian Army ; it is supposed to be the 
Byzantium of Ptolemy. In the first inscrip¬ 
tion, Dhruva Sena is a follower of Bhagaveta, 
and Dharapattah of the sun ; all the rest wor¬ 
ship Siva. The Brahmans are not spoken of 
with any respect or veneration, as the grants 
simply say, I give to such and such a Brahman. 
Very considerable doubt exists with respect to 
the accuracy of the date of the inscription. 
The character corresponds to that of the eighth 
century. When Huian thsang was at Balabhi 
in the seventh century, there were 100 Budd¬ 
hist monasteries, and 600 Buddhist priests ; 
and the king, although a Kshatriya, was a 
buddhist. 

11. Sindhapura Copper-plates much defaced. 

Date.—A^D. 659 P 

Kings or Princes mentioned.—Siladitya 
Musabki. 

12. Stone slab in the fort of Chunar % near 
Benares. 

Language of Inscription.—Sanskrit, and 
no mention of it being ungrammatical. 


f Date — A. D. 1333. 

Character used in Inscriptions .— Modern 
Deva Nagari , very slightly altered . 

Religion, or Divinities or Sages mention¬ 
ed.—Opens with a salutation to Ganapati, 
Shambhu, Bhagavati (the goddess Anna 
Puma Devi). 

Kings or Princes mentioned,—Devaka father 
of Devana, father of Chandragana, elder 
brother of Swami Raja. 

Remarks.—The inscription records the at¬ 
tacks on the fort of Chunar by Mahommed 
Shah, Emperor of Delhi, defended by Swami, 
a Raja of Benares, who together with his 
progenitors, are unknown in history. The 
inscription is valuable as showing the state of 
the Deva Nagari in the fourteenth century. 
The invocation to Ganapati shows that his 
worship was now established, which probably 
was not the case at the time of the Harsha 
inscription.— Vol. V./?. 341. 

13. Caves at Ad junta. 

Language of Inscriptions.—Pali ? 

Date.—Not mentioned. 

Character used in Inscriptions.— One re¬ 
sembling Balibhi and one in the Seoni pa¬ 
rallelogram headed character, which is of the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries. 

Religion, or Divinities or Sages mention¬ 
ed.—Buddhist. 

Kings or Princes mentioned—None > but 
the sculptuies and paintings evidently repre¬ 
sent royal personages and royal doings. 

The first is one of the numerous inscriptions 
in the Buddhist caves at Adjunta, and is of 
interest from the character resembling that 
of Wathen’a Balibhi inscription, which with 
others show the gradations of the character 
upwards into antiquity. The caves are re¬ 
markable for their paintings as well as sculp¬ 
ture. Capt. Gresley says amongst the paint¬ 
ings there are three Chinese figures ! — 
Vol. p. 558. 

14. Piplianagar in Bhopal, on copper plates. 

Language of Inscriptions.—Sanskrit. 

Date.—A. D. 1210. 

Character used in inscriptions.—Deva Nrf* 
gari, little altered. 

Religion, or Divinities or Sages mention¬ 
ed.—Instead of the usual Hindu invocation, 

I it is to Virtue. The snake Shesha, Parasu- 
Raraa, Rama, Site, Yudhishthira, Bhima, 
Kansa, Indra, Saraswati, Sambhu. 

Kings or princes mentioned.—Raja Bhoja 
Deva, son, Udayaditya. Naravarma. Yasho- 
varma, 1137* A. D. * Ajayavarma, 1143, 
A. D. Vindbayavarma sou Amushyavarma, 
son, Arjuna, living. 

The inscription was communicated by Mr. 
L. Wilkinson. It gives away the revenues of 
a village to a Brahman family by the young 
Raja Arjuna. It is remarkable for the fre* 
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quent reference to the heroes of the poems, and 
the absence of the usual reverential notices of 
the now popular Hindu gods. Firearms in the 
thirteenth century could not have been used, 
for tho successes in war of the princes are 
owing to flights of arrows. Subhatavarma ap¬ 
pears to have destroyed Patan in Gujarat. The 
term Pergannah being used, the Mahomedans 
must have previously arranged the districts. 
The capital of the Princes was Mandu or 
Onjein.— Vol. V. p. 377. 

15. Asirgar t a fort in Kandesh : on a seal. 
Language of Inscriptions.—Sanskrit, but not 
quite grammatical. 

Date.—Tenth or eleventh century, by the 
character. 

Character used in Inscriptions.—Deva Na¬ 
gari, resembling the Gaya or Gour, approach¬ 
ing Allahabad No. 2, 

Religion or Divinities or Sages mentioned. 
—There is not any invocation, or any mention 
of gods, but only munis ; but there is a bull 
on the seal, and two rnen, one with a sceptre 
and axe, and the other with umbrella and 
axe. 

Kings or princes mentioned.—The great 
Kings Hari Varrna, son, Aditya Varma; do, 
Isvara Varma • do. Sinha Varma ; do. Kharva 
Varma, who is called King of Kings. 

Remarks.—Mention is made that the Rajas 
Aditya Varma and Isvara Varma were married 
to the eldest daughters of the Gupta-race, which 
may be that of the Allahabad inscriptions and 
Kanouj coins. If so, the Deva Nagari of the 
inscription would confirm the belief of the 
Guptas being of the ninth and tenth centuries. 
The Rajas were probably Princes of Kandesh.— 
Vol. V. p. 482. 

16. Barah'it and Gopesvara in Garkioal , 
upon two bronze tridents respectively twenty' 
one and sixteen feet high. 

Language of Inscriptions—Semi-barbar¬ 
ous Sanskrit. 

Date.—Not mentioned. 

Character used in Inscriptions.—The oldest 
inscriptions approaching Allahabad No. 2, and 
tile others nearly modern Deva Nayari. * 

Religion, or Divinities or Sages mentioned— 
No religious invocation beyond Svastisir, and 
no mention of Hindu gods whatever in the 
more recent inscription on the Gopesvara tri¬ 
dent, the invocation is Aum Svasti, and the 
spot is called sacred to Mahadeva. 

Kings or Princes mentioned.—Names not 
made out in the old inscription ; but in the 
reoent Sanskrit inscription from Gopesvara, 
the name of prince Anic Mall occurs. 

Remarks.—The tridents with their inscrip¬ 
tions are instructive : they are precisely of the 
form of the trident on the Indo-Scythio coins, 
with the axe attached to the shaft: the oldest 
inscriptions—which, however, from the form of 


the Deva Nagari, cannot be before the seventh 
century—are in relief upon the shaft, and make 
no mention of Mahadeva or Hinduism ; but 
the more recent are cut into the trident, which 
must have been taken down to admit of the 
incision. In one of these is the Aum and the 
name of Mahadeva, which had no association 
originally with the tridents. The facts 
strengthen the inference that ihe trident on 
the coins has nothing to do with Hinduism.— 
Vol. V. p. 347 and 485. 

17. Harhurenni and other places in Ceylon : 
numerous rock inscriptions. 

Language of Inscriptions.—Pali. 

Date.—From 104 B. C. to twelfth century. 

Character used in Inscriptions.—From the 
Lat to ihe modern Tamul character. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sage9 mention¬ 
ed.—Buddhist. 

Kings or Princes mentioned.—Not 9 tated. 

Remarks.—Sir Wilmot Horton says, there 
are thousands of these inscriptions in Ceylon 
and they exhibit the Deva Nagari in all its 
transitions. The inscriptions would appear to 
be much defaced, and little is yet made of them. 
— Vol. V. p. 554. 

18. Ad junta caves in Kandesh ; several in¬ 
scriptions. 

Language of Inscriptions.—Pali. 

Date—Before the eighth century, A. D. 

Character used in inscriptions.—Interme¬ 
diate, between the Lat and Allahabad, No. 2. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mentioned. 
—Buddhists ; one of the inscriptions commenc¬ 
ing with the foMnuIa, “ Ye dharma.” 

Kings or Princes mentioned.—Not stated- 

Remarks.—These inscriptions appear to he 
of different ages, from variations in the charac¬ 
ter ; but owing to mutilations, Mr. Prinsep had 
done little with them. One of them is in the 
Seoni parallellogram headed characters. It is 
very curious that the figures of Chinese are re¬ 
presented in the fresco paintings in the caves. 
I he paintings are admirable for their spirit and 
variety of subjects.— Vol. V. p 556. 

19. Nagnrjvna Cave, Buddha Qaya } numer¬ 
ous inscriptions. 

Language of inscriptions.—Sanskrit ; but 
requiring ihe aid of a Pali scholar to translate it. 

Date.—Sam vat 73 or 74 of the Gopala or 
Bhupala dynasty of Gawr, correspouding to 
1197 A.D, or 1140 P 

Character used in Inscriptions.—Gaur alpha¬ 
bet, the immediate parent of the modern Ben¬ 
gali* and like the Harsha. 

Religion ; or Diviniiies or Sages mentioned. 
—Salutation to Buddha, Mahvira S wa mi, Sahas- 
rapada, the treasurer of the raja, is called a 
conscientious Bodhisatwa. 

Kings or princes mentioned.—Asoka Chan* 
dra Deva; his brother, Dasaratha Kumara, and 
Sri Mat Lakshraana. Seva Deva. 
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Retnarks.-*-This inscription i a of consider¬ 
able importance as, by its era of 73, it confirms 
Mr. Colebfooke’s correction by a thousand years 
of Dr. Wilkin’s date of the Gaya inscription 
translated by the latter. It is oi’ great import¬ 
ance, also, as it distinctly shows the Buddhist 
impression in those days, of what Nibutti or 
Nirvana meant, namely—as expressed in the in¬ 
scription—‘*the absorption of his (the writer’s) 
soul in the Supreme Being,” disposing of the 
question of Buddhist atheism. The inscription 
shows that the Buddhists had still a hold in India 
in the twelfth century. It was recorded by 
{Sahasrapada, the treasurer of the Raja Dasarath, 
Kumara. The Princes are not met with in 
Hindu history.— Pul. V.p. GfrO. 

20. Nayayuna , at Gaya. 

Language of Inscription.—Sanskrit. 
l)ate. —Eleventh century. 

Character used in Inscription.—Gaur. 
Religion : or Divinities or Sages mentioned. 

-—Buddhist. 

King or Princes mentioned.—Yagna Varma, 
and his grandson Ananta Varma. 

Remarks.—The cave called Nagnrjuna, after 
a celebrated Buddhist patriarch, is said in the 
inscription to have been excavated by Ananta 
Varma — Pol. V. p. 657. 

21. On image* of Buddha at Gaya . 
Language of Inscription.—Not stated. 

Date.—Not stated. 

Character used in Inscription.—Not stated. 
Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mentioned. 
—Buddhist. 

Kings or Princes mentioned.—Raja Vijava- 
bhadra. 

Remarks.—By the inscription on the images, 
one of them was raised by the Rajah Vijaya- 
l)hadra,and the other by Jagasen and Kumara 
Sen, sons of Punyabhadra, private persons. 
The Brahmans now call a figure of Buddha—- 
of course a male—and with the Buddhist text 
u Ye dhannahetu,” &c, upon it, the Hindu 
goddess Saraswati ! — Pol. V. p. lb'8. 

22. On a stone at Buddhu-Gaya. 

Language of Inscription.—Sanskrit. 

Date,—Sarawat 1005 or A. D. 948. 
Character used in Inscription.—Allahabad 

No. 2. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mentioned 
—Buddhist. 

Kings or Princes mentioned.—Not stated. 
Remarks.—The inscription is «ml, by Dr. 
Wilkins, to support that the temple of Bud¬ 
dha, at Buddha-Gaya, was built by Araara 
Deva, the author of the Amaru Kosha : but 
it must mean, restored, it was s*»en before 
Amara Deva’s time by Fa-hran.— Vol, V. p. 
189. 

23. On a stone ad Buddha-Gaya. 
Language of Inscription.—Burmese. 
Date.—A. D. 1305. 


Character used in Inscription.—Pali. 

Religion > or Divinities or Sages mention¬ 
ed.—Buddhist. 

Kings or Princes mentioned.—The Burmese 
King is mentioned. 

Remarks.-—The Burmese inscription says 
the Clmitya, or temple, was first built by 
Asoka, 218 years after Buddha, or B C. 325; 
often restored and finally restored by the 
Burmese Envoys, A. D. 1305. — Pol. V. p. 
157. 

24. Bhilari Lat or Pillar, Ghazipur . 

Language of Inscription.—Not pure San¬ 
skrit, nor easily intelligible. 

Date subsequent to Allahabad No. 2 ; and 
Dr. Mill says, not earlier than Charlemagne 
in Europe, A. D. 800, if the Guptas be those 
of the Puranas. Moreover, the mention of 
the sectarial worship of the lihagavata and 
Tantras makes the date comparatively modern. 

Character used in Inscription.—Same as 
Allahabad No. 2. or Kanouj Nagari, with 
numerous rais-spellings. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mention¬ 
ed.—No invocation. Indra, Varuna, Yama, 
Krishna, Siva, Sita, the Tantras, Devaki, the 
mother , of Krishna, Rudra ; but loads of 
forest timber are collected for the completion 
of sacrifices for Indra, Varuna, and Yama 
only ; and not for Siva or Vishnu. These 
last, therefore, may have bad honour, but not 
sacrifice. 

Kings or Princes mentioned.—The great 
King, Gupta. His son, do., Ghatot Kacha: 
do. King of kings, Chandra Gupta, do. King 
of kings, Samudra Gupta, do. Chandra Gupta 
2nd : do. kumara Gupta, do. Skanda Gupta a 
minor, Maliendra Gupta ? 

Remark?.—This inscription, like that of 
Allahabad, No. 2, is intruded on a Buddhist 
column, and is subsequent to it, as it carries 
on the Gupla family from Samudra to the 
hoy Maliendra. Chandra Gupta 2nd, and 
Kumara Gupta followed Vishnu worship, 
but Skanda Gupta attached himself to the 
opposite doctrines, now so prevalent, of the 
mysterious and sanguinary Tantras. Skanda 
Gupta was dispossessed of his kingdom, for a 
time, by a treacherous minister. This was the 
arse when the Chinese traveller, Huian-thsang 
reached Behar, in the seventh century, and he 
may refer to the event mentioned in the in¬ 
scription ; but he calls the king by a name 
construed to be Siladitya, and no king of this 
name reigned in Behar ; nor nearer than in 
Gujerat. The Guptns, probably,, succeeded 
the buddhist kings of Behar. The absence 
of the insertion of the Tantras in the Allahabad 
inscription, and their insertion here, would 
seem to indicate the period of the origin, of 
this worship.— Pol. V*p. 661. 
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15. Stone ski in tie Museum 0 /tie Asia- J Remarks.-—Yaso Pala, as king of Delhi, is - 
tic Society of Bengal, j sues orders to his officers, but for what pur- 

Language of inscription.—Not Sanskrit; {pose is not made out — Vol. V, p. 731. 
or so ungrammatical as to be scarcely intelligi- 28. On a slab at Warra> in tlie Konkan, 
ble. Bombay . 

Date.—No date, but after eleventh century, Language of Inscription.—Not mentioned, 
from the character. Date.—None, 

Character used in Inscription.—Deva Na- Character used in Inscription.—Saurashtra 
gari of the Harsha inscription nearly. coins, and long tailed Deva Nagari. 

Religion, or Divinities or Sages mentioned. Religion; or Divinities or S«ge9 mention- 
—Invocation to Krishna, as son of Vasu-Deva, ed.—No gods mentioned, but there is a tri- 
Narayana, as Lord of lords aud Creator, Vedas, sula on the slab. 

Vishnu. Kings or Princes mentioned.—None. 

Kings or Princes mentioned.—None men- Remarks—The inscription is a fragment, 

tioned. and cannot be fully translated ; but Mr. Prinsep 

Remarks.—The inscription defines the boun* says it may be as old as the Gujarat coins 
daries of lands, apparently belonging to a with Greek heads upon them. The trisul, 
temple of Vishnu. The inscription is only without the mention of Hindu gods, would 
valuable as showing the variation in the form seem to indicate that it is not necessarily an 
of the letters, kli, gb, and a.— Vol. V . p. exclusive emblem of Siva.— Vol. V. p. 340. 

726. 29. Slab in the Museum of the Asiatic 

26. Seoni, in the Nurbudda or Nermada Society , Bengal; from Bhubaneswar, Orissa, 

districty on five Copper plates. Language of Inscription.—Grammatical 

Language of Inscriptions.—Questionable Sanskrit, with double meanings. 

Sanskrit, often unintelligible. Date.—Sam vat 32 of the Gaur era. A. D. 

Date.—Eighteenth year of Pravara dham- 1174? 
aurajya Samvat, a local era, after Mahendra Character used in Inscription.—Gaur, or 
Gupta of Kanouj. Harsha, 

Character used in Inscription.—Allahabad Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mentioned.— 

No. 2, with an open parallelogram at the head Invocation “ Om.” Vasu Deva, Krishna, 
of each letter. Mari, Kamaln, Saraswati, Bhava, Brahma, and 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mention- Siva, Mahasa, Garuda, Shaktis, Lakshmi, three 
<*d.—Mo invocation, Bliairava, Sivalinga, Vedas only named 

Mahesvara, Yudhisthira, Vishnu, Sama Veda, Kings or Princes mentioned.— Private family- 
Vyas. one of whom, was minister to a raja Kari- 

Kings or Princes mentioned.—Rajas Pra-. varma Deva. The rajahs of Banga and 
vara Sena, Sri Rudra Sena, Prithivi Sena, Gaur. 

Rudra Sena 2nd : Pravara Sena 2nd. Remarks. — This inscription dedicates a stone 

Remarks.—None of the princes are known image of Vishnu, and is in praise of a Brahman 
in history ; but the inscription adds another and bid ancestors, for building a temple, nndis 
Gupta (Deva) who is called " Paramount full of Puranic fable. One of the worthy 
Sovereign/ 1 and whose daughter was the mo- Brahmans, Bhava Deva, gave 100 damsels, 
ther of Rudra Sena 2nd. The Deva Nagari “ bright-eyed/' to a temple. The sea of 
is curious, having an open parallelogram at Buddhism is spoken of, and Bhava Deva, the 
the head of each letter. The Vikramaditya Brahman, as equal to the Omniscient, and 
era not used in this ; nor commonly in early skilful at annihilating the opinions of heretics, 
inscriptions. Gives a village to a Brahman, — Vol . VI. p. 88. 

but without any eulogy of Brahmnns. Begar, 30 From the ruins of a magnificent 
or forced labour, is mentioned. Similar Deva Buddhist Chaitya at Amaravati ( Oomra - 
Nagari is met with at Chattisgarh.— Vol. V. wati) in Berar ? Museum of A. S. B . in Manu- 
p. 127. script. 

2 7. Slab in the Museum of the Asiatic Language of Inscription—Sanskrit, but 

Society of Bengal . neither pure nor of correct orthography. 

Language of Inscription —Sanskrit, but Date.—Not mentioned, but of the transition 
scarcely intelligible. period to modern Deva Nagari A. D. 600, to 

Date.—Samvat 1093, or A. D. 1035. A. D. 1000; 

Character used in Inscription.*—Deva Na- Character used in Inscription.—Ceylon, 
gari, of Sarnath inscriptions. Seoni, and Andhra, passing to florid Southern 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mentioned. Indian, and has much resemblance to that of 
—Not mentioned. some of the rock inscriptions at Mah&balipur. 

Kings or Princes mentioned. The'great Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mentioned. 
King Yaso Pala. Buddhism is called the kingdom preserving and 
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the very excellent religion of the people which i for ever* and it records the. remarkable fact of 
it is hoped will endure for ever. / the purchase of the ground by the Emperor for 

Kings or Princes mentioned.—Not made I the purpose at the leva I rate. It is uncertain 
out. / whether the Samvat in the inscription is that 

Remarks.—The inscription , which is im- of Vikramditya ; it is much more iikely to be 
perfect, refers to the foundation and endow* a Buddhist family era. It is sa id, (i whoso 
went of some Buddhist institution. It says, shall destroy the structure, his sin shall be as 
44 place is not to be given to the disputer of great, yea five times as great, as that of the 
Buddhism nevertheless praises those who murder of a Brahman.” So that the Brahman 
relieve the guest and the Brahman, and con- was at a discount of five hundred percent, com* 
aiders injuries to the gods and Brahmans as pared with the Buddhist chaitya! From the 
great sins l 1 At the date of the inscription, corruption indicated by the salutation of the 
therefore, there was not any hostility between Eternal Gods and Goddesses and the alphabet 
Buddhists and Brahmans.— Vol. VI. p. 218. used, the inscription is probably not older than 
81. Slab in Museum A . S. B. from Bhu - the eighth century.— Vol. VI, p. 454. 
baneswar . Companion Slab of the one before 33. Second inscription ditto , ditto, on the 

noticed from the same place. Buddhists temple at Sunchi. 

Language of Inscription.—Polished Sanskrit, Language of Inscription.—Ditto, 
and exceedingly inflated. Date.—Numerals unintelligible. 

Date.—A. D. 1174, is the date of Aniyanka Character used in Inscription.—Ditto. 

Bhiunds ascent of the throne, in the annals of Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mentioned. 
Orissa. —Buddhist. Mentions the holy monasery of 

Character used in Inscriptions.—Harsha, or Kakunada Sphola ; and the four Buddhas are 
Shekwatti, almost modern Deva Nagari. thrice named ; and images of four Buddhas are 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mentioned, in niches. 

—Salutation to Siva, and Gautama is called Kinus or Princes mentioned.—Not mentioned* 

the chief of Sages, lndra, Vishnu, Brahma, Remarks.-This inscription records that a 
Rama, Kamadeva, Ananta. female devotee, Hariawamini, to prevent beg- 

Kings or Princes mentioned.— Aniyanka ging, caused an almshouse to be erected, and 
Bhima. money was given for the lamps of the four 

Remarks.—This prince was celebrated in Buddhas ; so that, at this period, ns Fa-hian 
Orissa and endowed Jagaunatha. He had the states, more than one Buddha was worshipped, 
misfortune to kill a Brahman, and raised numer- The numerals of the date are not understood, 
ous temples in expiation of his offence atone — Vol. VJI. p. 459. 

of which was the slab ; and the slab led to the 34. Inscriptions 3 to 25, on the Buddhist 

identification of the preceding at Bhubaneswar ; temple at Sanchi. 

but that inscription was Vaishuava, this Saiva. Language of Inscriptions.—Old Pali. 

— Vol , VI. p. 277. * * Date.— Ditto, but before the fifth century. 

32. Sanchi , near Bhilsa> Bhopal , on the Character used in Inscriptions.—Varying 
Buddhist temple Gateway. from Lnt to Allahabad No. 2, or Gaya- 

Language of Inscription.—Sanskrit prose. Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mention* 
Date.—Samvat 403, or 1009 or 18 P The ed.—Gifts to the chaitya recorded, 
same, Samvat 18, is mentioned in the inscrip- Kings or Princes meutioned.—Not men¬ 
tion at Brahmeswara, but the character is of tioued. 

the tenth century. Remarks.—All the inscriptions are in the 

Character used in Inscription. —Evidently character before the Allahabad No. 2, or Gaya, 
later than Allahabad, No. 2. therefore before the eighth century, and they 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mentioned, are of different ages : they record small gifts 
—Buddhist. The inscription is addressed to by Buddhists to the chaitya—particularly by 
the Sramanas, or buddhist priests, and saluta- different communities of Buddhists from 
tion is offered to the eternal gods or goddess. Ougein ; and there is a regular progression in 
Kings or Princes mentioned.—The great the form of the letters, from the simple outline 
emperor Chandragupta, called by bis subjects to the more embellished type of the second 
Deva Raja or lndra. Possibly Chandragupta alphabet of Allahabad. — Vol. VI. p. 461. 

2nd, of the Bhitari column inscription. But 85. Columns at Delhi , Allahabad, M(B>liah, 
he must have deserted the religion of his Radhiah . 

family. Language of Inscriptions-—Pali, but of an 

Remarks.—The inscription records a money old character, between Pali and Sanskrit, 
contribution, the coin being called 44 Dinar,” possibly the original of both. The phrase* 
and a grant of land by the gr$at Rmperor ology simple and straightforward, opposed to 
Chandra Qupta, fqr the embellishing of the Sanskrit hyperbolical eulogy and extravagant 
chaitya and the support of five Buddhist priests exaggeration. 
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Bate.—By the Mahawanso, the fourteenth 
year of Asoka’s reign corresponds to the 232nd 
year after the death of Buddha, and therefore 
to R C, 311 and the inscription being in the 
27th year of his reign, the date is B. G, 293. 
The Dipawanso says, Asoka was inaugurated 
218 years after the death of Sakya, therefore 
B. C. 325. 

Character used in Inscriptions.—Lat, or 
oldest form of I)eva Nagari, which latter is 
deductible from it, letter by letter through 
successive ages, excepting the new or addi¬ 
tional Sanskrit letters. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mention¬ 
ed.—Buddhist, of this there can be no doubt 
from the injunctions to teach, “ Pharma" 
under the sacred tree, and turning the wheel 
of the law, the mention of the ascetic disci¬ 
ples ; certain dogmas, and the observance of 
the three holy days, monthly, mentioned by 
Pa-hinn, preachings, &c., and Babhana or 
(Brahmans) are to be converted, and kind¬ 
ness and condescension shown to Brahmans 
and Sramans. 

Kings or Princes mentioned. —Piyadasi or 
Asoka, emperor of all India, identitied as 
Asoka by the Hon. Mr. Tumour, from the Pali 
Dipawanso, which states that lie was the 
grandson of Chandagutto, and viceroy of Ou- 
gein.—/. A. &.B. Vol. VI. p. 791. 

Remarks.—The inscriptions are the same 
on all the columns. Five hundred years ago, 
the author of the Haft Aklim, Mahomed 
Amin, said the character was unintelligible to 
the learned of all religions. No images of 
Buddha, no temples or relics mentioned. But 
Dharma (the doctrine) is to be taught under 
the sacred tree. The chief object is the in¬ 
terdict of the slaughter or destruction of any 
living creature, and the abolishment of torture 
in punishments, and the punishment of death 
for criminals, and the exempting animals from 
work on the stated days. But the days, 
fcth, 14th, and 15th of the moon, do not quite 
accord with modern Buddhist practices. The 
name of Buddha, GoUraa, or Sakya Muni, 
not mentioned ; but the expression, Sukatam 
Kachhato, which Mr. Prinscp supposes is in¬ 
tended for Sugatam Gachhato, or Sugato 
(well come)a name of Buddha; and the in¬ 
scriptions have frequent references to the acts 
to be doue under the holy fig-tree, Buddha’s 
Ficus Indica. The inscription opens in the 
twenty-seventh year of the king, Deva- 
nampiya Piyadasi’s anointment. Asoka dis¬ 
tinctly says, the object of his doctrines is to 
increase the mercy and charity, the truth and 
puritv, the kindness and honesty, of the world. 
The King, says he, prays for those of every 
creed that they, with him, may attain eternal 
salvation. This is not atheism. 


36. The above stone pillar at Delhi, 
Language of Inscriptions.—Sanskrit* 

Date.—Sara vat 1220, or A. D. 1168. 
Character used in Inscriptions—Almost mo¬ 
dern Deva Nagari. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mentioned . 
—Hindu. 

Kings or Princes mentioned.—Vesala Deva. 

Remarks.—This inscription was cut upon 
one of i he old lats, or Buddhist columns, to re¬ 
cord Vesala’s victories, but not against the 
Buddhists, beoause they were gone.—Vol. VI. 
jp. 5 76. 

37. Slab from Kuryoada , in Canara. 

Language of Inscriptions.—Canarese, but 

invocation Sanskrit. 

Date. — Zalivahana 909, A. D. 987 ; and 
there is an era of the family Machinal, 710, 
corresponding to the above. 

Character used in Inscriptions, Hala Canara. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mentioned. . 
—Invocation to Siva a9 Swayambhunath, Par- 
bate, Sambhu. 

Kings or Princes mentioned. - Machmal 
Deva and his son Bacbwau. 

Remarks—The inscription is remarkable, 
adverting to the date, for the terms “suppiessor 
of the pride of the Daityas,” applied to Sambhu 
(Siva), having relation apparently to the exter¬ 
mination of the Budhi&ts, not long previously, 
by the Saivas. The inscription gives lands to 
a temple ot Sambhu, and houses to the native 
priesthood. Not a word about Brahmans, and 
the mention of “ native priesthood" would seem 
to confirm the belief of the modem introduction 
of the Brahmans into Southern India.— Vol . 
VI. p. 664. 

38. Fort of Kalin jar in Bundlekund t on a 
blade marble dab . 

Language of Inscriptions.—Sanskrit. 

Date.— A. D. J246 ? 

Character used in Inscriptions.—Peculiar 
elongated and narrow Deva Nagari, not unlike 
Seoni, or the Lower Kanouj coins. 

Religion ; or Diviuities or Sages mentioned. 
—Invocation to Siva, Sambhu, Parbale, Ganga, 
Purauic imagery. 

Kings or Princes mentioned.—Parmaiik, or 
the Milleki rajas of the raussulman historians. 

Remarks.—The inscription is mutilated. It 
was from a temple of Mahadeva. The Raja 
was defeated by the Delhi monarch, Mahomed 
bin Altarnsh, A. D. 1216. — Vol . VI. p % 666. 

39. Gumsur t Cuttack , on Copper-plate. 

Language of Inscriptions.—Mixture of San¬ 
skrit, Uriya and Tamil. 

Date,—Nalguiliera Samvat 1; unknown, but 
the writing is after the tenth century. 

Character used in Inscriptions.—Gaur or 
Bhubaneswar of tenth century, 

Religiou ; or Divinities or Sages mentioned* 
—Invocation to Kara, Kama, Ganga, Sesnag. 
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IBi^Tajur Veda and the Baja Diarma Sastra 
mentioned. 

Kings or Prince* mentioned.-—Kalyana 
Kulasa of the Bhnnjamalia family, or Sri Netri 
Blianja grandson of Shatra Deva, sou of Kana 
Bhanja. 

Remarks.—This inscription gives a village I 
to a Brahman, resembling the god of the Bhan¬ 
ja mountain. It concludes with the usual quo¬ 
tation from the Dharma, that he who disturbs 
the grant, and all his ancestors, shall become 
loathsome maggots in dung. 

40 . Buddha Gaya Vaulted cavern , or Nagar - 
juni, Other inscription* twenty’three, Inscrip. 
No. 1. 

Language of Inscriptions.—Sanskrit. 

Date.—After Allahabad No. 2, and of the 
ninth or tenth contury. 

Character used in inscriptions.—Gaya ; and 
differs slightly from the Gujarat alphabet of 
Wathen, having many compound letters, and is 
therefore more modern than it. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mentioned. 
— Devi Maheshasura The imaije of Katyayni, 
is placed in this cavern of the Vindhya moun¬ 
tains, so that this part must have been con¬ 
sidered part of the Vindhyas. 

Kings or Princes mentioned.—Yajna Varma, 
Sardula Varma, Ananta Varma. 

Remarks.- This is the inscription translated 
by Dr. Wilkins, but subsequently more lite 
rally done by a hoy educated in the Sanscrit 
College at Calcutta. The inscription gives the 
village of Dandi to Devi ; but there is not a 
word about Brahmans, nor Puianic fables, 
unless the word Mahiahasura implies it.— Vul . 
VI. p . 671. 

41. Buddha Gaya ) Vaulted cavern^ or Nagar - 
juni* Other inscriptions 15, inscription No. 1. 

Language of Inscription.—Sanscrit. 

Date.—After Allahabad No. 2, and of the 
ninth or tenth century. 

Character used in Inscriptions.—Gaya ; and 
differs slightly from the Gujarat alphabet of 
Mr* Wathen, having many compound letters, 
and is therefore more modern than it. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mentioned. 
—No gods mentioned. 

Kings or princes mentioned.—Sardhula j 
Varma, Krishna. 

42. Budda Gaya } Vaulted cavern or Nagar - 
jnni. Other inscriptions 16 and 17. 

Language of Inscription.—Sanscrit. 

Date.—After Allahabad No. 2. and of the 
ninth dr tenth century. 

Character used in inscriptions.—Gaya ; and 
differs slightly from the Gujarat alphabet of 
Mr. Wathen, having many compound letters, 
and is therefore more modem than it. 

Religion; or Divinities or Sages mentioned. 
—No gods mentioned. Yama. 


Kings or princes mentioned.— Son of Ananta 
Varma. 

Remarks.—These inscriptions, in the same 
character as the preceding, only contain 
praises of the Varma princes, who, Mr. J. Prin« 
sep thinks, were of the Gupta family. They 
ai*e all in the Buddha cave of Nagarjuna . 

43. Budda Goya, Vaulted cavern, or Nagar* 
juni. Other inscriptions 2 and 3. 

Language of Inscription.—Old Pali. 

Date —B. 0. 280 to B. C. 247. 

Character used in inscriptions.—Old Lat. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mentioned. 
—Buddhist, Buddha, Ascetics mentioned, for 
whose use the cave was formed. 

Kings or Princes mentioned.—The beloved 
of the gods, Dasalathana, in Pali, Dasaratha, 
in Sanscrit. 

Remarks.—The title of raja not applied# 
but the terms are “ immediately upon his re¬ 
ceiving regal anointment.” These inscriptions 
are of great moment. In the Puranic prophecy 
Dasaratha is placed next but one below Asoka, 
and the character and language make him near¬ 
ly the contemporary of Agathoclea in Bactria 
and Mahasewa Suratissa in Ceylon. The in¬ 
scriptions record that the Brahman girl’s cave 
and the milkmaid's cave were excavated by tho 
Buddhist ascetics, and devoted to them in per¬ 
petuity by Dasaratha, who, like Asoka, is called 
“ Beloved of heaven.” The Mitras of the 
Sunga family are identified from these caves, 
and from coins.— Vol. VI. p. 671. 

44. Buddha Gaya, Vaulted cavern or Nagar - 
juni. Other inscriptions 4, 5, 6, 8pc., fye.in* 
eluding all the remaining to No. 23. 

Language of Inscriptions.—Various. 

Date.—Various. 

Character used in inscriptions.—Various, 
but none of them Lat. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mentioned. 
—Various. 

Kings or Princes mentioned.—None men¬ 
tioned. 

Remarks.—The remaining inscriptions are 
all short, and in every variety of the Deva Na- 
gari, from Allahabad No. 2, to modern Deva 
Negari, and notice the Buddhist Bo-tree or 
Hindu images subsequently introduced.— Vol, 
VI. p* 671. 

45. An inscription on a seal Sri Yatiipr 
Bhati) Khuddah from Ougein . 

Language of Inscription.— Sanskrit. 

Date.—None. 

Character used in Inscription.—Saurashtra 
legend coins* 

Religion; or Divinities or Sages mentioned. 

-—Not mentioned. 

Kings or Princes mentioned.—Sri Vati(or 
Bhati) Khudda, upon a teal from Ougein. 
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46. Bareilly; Village of Illahabas. At 
the ancient village of Maguta , district of Bhu- 
shana , on a stone slab . 

Language of Inscriptions.—Sanskrit verse 
ihe language and poetry superior to any thing 
of the previous date, seen by the Society’s Pan¬ 
dit, Kamalakanta. 

Pate —Samvat, 1042 ; A. D. 992. 

Character used in inscriptions.—In the 
Inscription it is called the Kulda, and is raid- 
way between the Deva Nagari and the Gauri. 
Some of the vowel inflections wanting. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mentioned. 
—Brahmanicul: Ananta, Havana, Lakshmi, 
Indra, Rama, Siva, Gunga, Iswara Madhu, and 
Sarabhu, Parbati, Devi. The Vedantas men- | 
tioned. 

Kidgs or Princes mentioned.—The founder 
Ghyavau, a Maha ri^hi, son Vnavarma, son 
Marscbanda, Paratnpa, brother, Malhana, son 
Lalla. 

Eemnrk3. —The inscription dedicates a tem¬ 
ple to Siva and Parbati by Lalla, whose fathers 
are all of the royal race of Chhimlu. The in¬ 
scription inflated and highly poetic, and the 
language polished; nevertheless, there are 
variations inspelUng and inflections from modern 
Sanskrit. The inscription was found at a tem¬ 
ple in the jungle, and there were the appearance 
of the ruins of a town about. A gift of villages 
and trees to Brahmans. None of the names 
occur in Hindu works, although the petty 
princes are called masters of the world.— Vol . 
VI. jp. 778. 

47. Multaye ; Baitool , near the source of 
the Tapti river , Copper plate grants. 

Language of Inscriptions —Sanskrit. 

Date.—Mr. Omrnnney says A. D. 1573, Mr. 
Prinsep say9 A. D. 709 or 909 ; but the cha¬ 
racter is rather that of 909. 

Character used in Inscriptions.—After the 
Allahabad No. 2 and Gujarati. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mentioned. 
—No invocation, but simply Svasti, Vynsa ; 
and the donor pronounces himself a firm 
Brahmanist, and a firm Bhagavata, or disciple 
of Vishnu. 

Kings or Princes mentioned.—Sri Pnrga 
Raja, son Govinda Raja, son Maswamika Raja, 
soil Sri Nanda Raja, Sri Yuddhasura. 

Remarks.—The Raja Yuddhasura, of Rahtore 
Rajput origin, gives a village to Brahmans; but 
the inscription is remarkable for the absence of 
the display of Purauic gods and goddesses. The 
usual threat about resuming lands is quoted 
from the Vedas. The inscription is otherwise 
curious for using the era of the Buddhist Sali- 
vahana. None of the princes are in the lists of 
the Garha Mandala Rajas,— VoL VI. p. 869. 

' 48. Huiida, near Attack, on the Indus, on 
marble Slab, 


INSCRIPTION^ 

Language of Inscriptions.—-Sanskrit iriTJWPI 
with Hindi. 

Date.—-Seventh or eighth century probably, 
or later. 

Character used in Inscriptions.—Deva Na¬ 
gari in transitu. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mentioned. 
—Deva, the husband of Parbati. 

Kings or Princes mentioned.—Not made out. 

Remarks.—Too mutilated to be useful, speaks 
of the chief having bland speech for superiors 
and Brahmans, and talks of his kindly and 
priestly rule. The flesh-eating Turushcas (Turks) 
mentioned, — Vol . VI. p. 879. 

49. Kalin jar. in /iundlekwnl. Stone Slab 
in the Museum of the Asiatic Society 

Language of Inscriptions—Sanskrit verse, 
but language and poetry of low estimate. 

Date—A. D. 1288 ; Samvat 1345. 

Character used in inscription.—Bundlekund, 
Deva Nagari. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mentioned. 
—Deva as Vishnu, Lakshmi, and all the A vatar 9 
of Vishnu, Ganapati, Rama, and the Rakhshas. 
Kashyapa is called the first expounder of the 
Vedas. 

Kings or Princes mentioned.—Family names 
of chief, the last of whom, Nanda, married 
daughter of the king of Ongein. 

Remarks.—The inscription is full of poetical 
and labored images, but the Sanskrit is bad, 
and Kamalakanta, who translated it with Mr. 
J. Prinsep, protested against Mr. Prinsep re¬ 
taining the original errors of the text. The 
inscription was recorded to dedicate an image of 
Vishnu.—- Vol. VI. p. 881. 

50. Allahabad column, Inscription 2. 

Language of Inscriptions.—-Not pure San¬ 
skrit ; seventy lines metrical, the rest prose. 

Date. — Seventh or eighth century. 

Character used in Inscriptions.—Allahabad 
or Gaya. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mentioned, 
—Five lines wanting, Dhanada (Kuvera), 
Varuna, Indra and Antaka (Yama) Vrihaspati. 
Tumburu Narada. The Ganges coming from 
the hair of the Lord of men (Siva) noticed. The 
Shastras, so far from .any of the kings being 
made to worship Hindu gods, Samudra Gupta 
is said to put to shame India, Yama, Kuvera, 
and Varuna. 

Kings or Princes mentioned.—Sri Gupta son, 
Sri Ghatot Kacha, son Chandra Gupta, son 
Samudra Gupta, son Chandra Gupta, the second; 
living. 

Remarks,—This is the last revised read¬ 
ing of new impression by Mr. J. Prinsep. 
The column was raised again by the dewan 
of Chandra Gupta 2nd, probably. A curious 
thing in the inscription is the use of ka, the 
prototype of the modern genitive sign - in 
Hindi* None pf the numerous kings named 
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Are met with in the Parana*, and few of the 
countries even. No mention of Brahraaus 
whatever. The poet Bhruva Bhuta calls him¬ 
self the slave of the feet of the great king and 
hopes it will be acceptable to the dewan 
Hari Sena. It is professed to be executed by 
the slave of the feet of the supreme sovereign, 
the criminal magistrate Tala Bhaita. Uses 
the terms Shuhati Shahi, king of kings, which 
applies to the Sassauian dynasty of Persia, 
exiiuct in the seventh century. T he Scythians 
and Huns mentioned. By this inscription 
the power of Brahmanism was plainly only 
iucipient. — YoL VI. p. 970 to 980. 

51. Junir and Karli caves and other 
places in Deccan . Collected by Col. Sykes } Se¬ 
ven inscriptions. 

Language of Inscriptions.—Old Pali. 

Date.— Second to third century before 
Cbri*t. 

Character used in Inscriptions.—Old Lat, 
but not so old as Delhi Lat character. 

Religion or Divinities or Sages mention¬ 
ed*—Buddhist. The inscriptions narrate by 
whom the cuves were excavated, and for what 
objects. That at Kurli is for foreign pilgrims : 
the great Chaitya cave excavation at Junir is 
for the comfort of the attendants at the tem¬ 
ple, &c. 

Kings or Princes mentioned.—Dharmika 
Beni is called the author of the J 00 caves at 
Junirj but is not called King. Vira Senaka 
excavated the Dehgope temple. Sulisadatta 
is called Lord of the City of Thaka. 

Remarks.—The curious fact connected with 
these seven inscriptions, in the multitudinous 
cave temples of the Dekkan, is that they do 
not record positively the titles of any princes, 
nor name Samanas and others of the priest¬ 
hood ; but it must be borne in mind that the 
moment a prince became a “ Samana” he 
abandoned his titles. The inscriptions are 
remarkable, also, for having [initial or final] 
many of the emblems on the coins, Nos. 8, 
12,34, 35, and 36— Journ. Rl. As . Soc . VI, 
p. tei-Vol. VI. p . 504 and 1038. 

52. TJdayayiri and Khandgiri caves in 
Cuttack 5 miles west of Bhubaneswar , Nume¬ 
rous inscriptions. But the more modern in¬ 
scriptions on the same rocks are Sanskrit. 

a . Language of Inscriptions.—Old Pali. 

. Date.—Before the second or third century 
before Christ. 

Character used in Inscriptions.—Old Lat. 

Religion or Divinities or Sages mentioned— 
Buddhist Arhantas, or Buddhist saints. Gota- 
ma P and Buddha is understood. 

Kings or Princes mentioned.—The mighty 
sovereign of Kalinga, but not named. Prince 
Vattaka* 

Remarks.—*Caves are ststed to be excavated 
by Kalinga Rajas. . Five of the emblems found 


on the Buddhist doina are met with in these 
inscriptions of the forms, 9th, Gth, 35th, 8ih, 
and a new form of the bo-tree*— J. RUAs. Soc . 
Vol- VI p. 454) 

The moment an approach to modern Deva 
Nagari is Seen, there is an association with 
Hindu gods, and not before— Vol. VI. p- 1072. 
b. Language of Inscriptions.—Sanskrit. 
Date.—Some of fifth or sixth century, A* D. 
One of the tenth century, Samvat 9, which, if of 
the Gaur era, would be A. D. ] 132. 

Character used in Inscriptions, —Kutila. 
Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mention¬ 
ed.—Brahmanical, Holy ascetics, Prabhaswara, 
or Jagannath. 

Kings or Princes mentioned,—None men¬ 
tioned. 

Remarks.—This inscription of the tenth 
century, in Sanskrit, speaks of an equitable 
prince having the cave excavated within the 
holy precincts of the Lord of Gods (Jagan¬ 
nath,) for the holy ascetics. In the tenth and 
eleventh centuries, therefore, Jagannath was 
worshipped,— VoL VI, p. 1075, 

53. Khandgiri rock in Cuttack, in ancient 
kingdom of Kalinga. 

Language of Inscriptions,—Old Pali. 

Date—The great inscription is after the 
Raja Dasalath, 2ud of the Gaya inscription, 
but before the Junir inscriptions, therefore 
third or fourth century before Christ. The 
year 1300 is twice mentioned in words and 
if this be the Buddhist era mentioned by Fa- 
Hian in Ceylon, then the date is A, D. 215. 
Character used in Inscriptions.—Old Lat. 
Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mention¬ 
ed.—Buddhist; and opens with salutations to 
the Arhantas, or Buddhist saints, and the 
sculptures represent figures of Buddha, the 
worship of the Bo-tree, processions, &c. &c. 
Merry dancing girls spoken of, and a chaitya 
temple and pillars. The Kalinga Raja, at 
Buddha’s death, got the left canine tooth, 
which was afterwards transferred to Ceylon, 
and is now in British custody. 

Kings or Princes mentioned.—Aira, the 
great King ; and speaks of a Raja who was 
in his 85th year, and just dead, Raja Khar- 
avela Sanda, (King of the ocean shore,) Nan- 
da Raja. Note.] Bbumadatasa is on one of 
the coins of the Ramadatta series and Brah- 
madatta is said by Mr. Tumour to have re¬ 
ceived the tooth relic at.Buddha’s death at 
Remarks —The inscription makes the young 
prince learn navigation, commerce, and law, as 
well as other school matters. At his accession, 
in his twenty-fourth year, he chose the Brah- 
manical faith, but afterwards called about hint 
the Buddhist priests who had been settled there 
under the ancient kings. Subsequent breaks 
in the inscription interrupt the sense,, but the 
dedication of phailyae is mentioned. 
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Benares is noticed under its Pali name, and 
it evidently must have been Buddhist, as the 
king, Aria, distributes much gold there. 

The Brahman caste is written Paiman caste. 
— Vol. VI. p. 1085. 

54. Kuhaon, Gorakhpur on a column 

Language of Inscriptions.— Imperfect San¬ 
skrit with errors of orthography. 

Date.—Not before tenth century. 

Character used in Inscriptions.—The Gup¬ 
ta or Allahabad No. 2, a little before the Gaya 
alphabet. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mention¬ 
ed. ** No invooation. No Hindu gods name- 
ed. Indra mentioned ; and live images of him 
are set up by the road side, which the pillar 
records. The naked figure on the column, 
backed by the seven headed snake, is the same 
as a drawing presents from the Buddha cave at 
Eilora. Vide Appendix (J. K. A. S. Vol. VI. 

Kings or Princes mentioned.—Mentions 
the death of Skanda Gupta, [of Allahabad ?] 
134 years before the date of the inscription, 
but th$ recorder of the inscription belonged 
to a wealthy private family. 

Remarks.—This is au inscription on a co¬ 
lumn, by a wealthy individual (Madra), in 
honor of himself and family, sou of Rudra 
8oma, son of Bhatta Soma, son of Amaila. 
Madra professes to be the friend and patron 
of Brahmans, Gurus, and Yatis ; but there are 
not any Hindu gods named in the inscription 
and all the naked figures cut on the pillar 
are evidently the same as are found in some 
of the Buddhist caves of Eilora. The trans¬ 
lator speaks of the errors in the text. The 
chances are, that the inscription, like the 
Gupta inscriptions of Allahabad and Bhitari, 
was cut on a previously existing Buddhist 
column.— Vol, VII. p. 32. 

55. Bakcrganj , Bengal 120 miles east of Cal¬ 
cuttaOn Copper plates . 

Language of inscriptions.—Sanskrit verse, 
inflated, eulogistic, and puutfing. 

Date.—Samvat 3, of Kesava Sena’s reign, 
which, from the Ayin Akberi list, makes the 
year A. D. 1136. 

Character used in Inscriptions.—Gaur ; a 
little less simple thau the earlier alphabets of 
the Pala dynasty. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mention* 
ed.—*Aurn, salutation to Narayana, Vedas, 
Hara (Siva) Saraswati, Kama, Rudra, Indra. 
The seal of Siva is called Sadasiva. Havana, 
Lakshmi, Seenag, Ganga, Balarama, Jogan- 
nath, Satis, mentioned. 

Kings or Princes mentioned.—Vijaya Sena, 
son Bnllaha Sena, son Laksmana Sena, son 
raja Kesava Sena. 

Remarks.—This inscription is on copper 
plates* in a singular state of preservation. 
The Sena dynasty was of low origin* calling 


themselves Sankaya Gauriswara, or Lord of 
Gaur. The inscription gives a grant of three 
villages to a Brahman, called Iswara Deva 
Sarma, but uses no terms of reverence. In 
referring to the numerous battles of the prin¬ 
ces there is not any mention of fire-arms, but 
of bows, arrows, swords, &o. The founder of 
the family was a Doctor. The inscription says 
that Lakshmana Sena erected pillars of victory 
and altars at Benares, Allahabad, and Jagan- 
nath.— Vol. VII. p . 42. 

56. Jain images , in marble t dug-up at Ajmir . 

Language of Inscription.—Prakrit, derived 

from the Pali. 

Date.—Twelfth century A. D. 1182 is an 
imnge. 

Character used in Inscriptions.—Dev'a Na- 
gari. 

Religion ; or Divinities oi Sages mention- 
ed.—Jain, of the Digamberi class. The name 
of one of the images Prajnanath. 

Kings or Princes mentioned--None. 

Remarks.—Five images of naked Jain saiuts 
were dug up at Ajmir, in a Mussulman burial 
ground ; and the inscriptions oil them are 
curious for showing the Prakrit (not Pali) of 
the twelfth century.— Vol. Vi l, page 53. 

57. Girnar, on the coast of Gujerat , at Juna - 
ghur ; and the inscription occurs at Dhauli , in 
Cuttack , on the opposite side of India f with the 
addition of three local edicts , one of wh ich would 
seem to have been done by A sola's father , as it 
enjoins the young prince at Ougein to issue 
similar ordinances to his own . 

Language of Inscriptions.—Old Pali, or 
intermediate between Sanskrit and Pali, but 
supposed to represent the Pali of the West 
of India of tiie fourth century B. C. and the 
inflexions at Dhauli aad Girnar are not quite 
the same; and there is a difference in the 
grammar of the two series of inscriptions. 
From Mr. Prinsep having referred a Sanskrit 
inscription at Girnar to the third century 
before Christ, instead of the fourth or seventh 
A. D. (which he afterwArds rectifies), he was 
induced to derive the Pali from the Sanskrit. 

Date.—B. C. 330, by the Buddhist Chinese 
and Burmese chrouology ; but the Greek no¬ 
tices, will make it B. C. 280, and the Maba^ 
wanso makes the accession of AsokaB. C. 325. 

Character in Inscriptions.—Old Lat. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mentioned. 
-—Buddhist, Upholds Dhamioo, or the law* 
mentions days and periods for humiliation, 
prayers, &c.; the sending of the missionaries ; 
preachings, expatiates on the sources of true 
happiness, virtue, benevolence, peace, charity, 
reverence, &c«, reward with temporary blessings 
in this world, and endless moral merit in the 
next; and the victory of victories is that which 
overcometh the passions. It speaks of the 
wicked being punished iu the nethermost 
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regions of hell, and the good having final eman¬ 
cipation, and they are to hope ardently for 
heaven. The promotion of the King’s salva¬ 
tion; and the salvation of all unbelievers, and 
another existence, are expressly spoken of; also 
the propitiation of heaven, and the King’s im¬ 
mortality. Where is atheism here ? 

Kings Or Princes mentioned.— Asoka, or 
Piyadasi. The Great King Antiochus, and 
one of the Ptolemies of Egypt, and Antigonus. 

.Remarks.—These inscriptions are on a rock 
at Girnar, a celebrated Buddhist locality, and 
are edicts of Piyadasi, in the tenth and twelfth 
years of his reign, and are, therefore, older 
than those of the Delhi and Allahabad Lats, 
which are in the twenty-seventh year of his 
reign. The chief object is to prohibit the 
slaughter of animals, both for food and in re¬ 
ligious assemblies. The second edict provides 
medical aid for men and animals. The third 
orders the quinquennial assemblies (vide Fa¬ 
bian) for prayer and preaching. The sixth 
appoints custodcs morum (Vide Arrian and 
Buddha’s Sermon.) In all, there are fourteen 
edicts inculcating Buddhism. The remarkable 
fact of the mention of the name of Antiochus 
and Ptolemy of Egypt in the thirteenth occurs. 
In Asnka’s zeal for proselytism he sent to those 
Greek Princes. In the first edict Asoka dis¬ 
tinctly says—formerly hundreds of thousands 
of animals were sacrificed for food in the refec¬ 
tory and temple ; but that not one should be 
killed for the future. The third edict enjoys 
kindness to Brahmans and Sramanas, and for¬ 
bids slaughter of animals. The Raja Tarangini 
mentions King Mahavahana, a Buddhist sover¬ 
eign of Kashmir of the third or fourth century, 
issuing an edict against the slaughter of animals, 
similar to those of Asoka.— Vol. VII. p. 217 
to 262. 

58. Brahneswara in Cuttack , not far 
from Bhubaneswara , on a slab in the Museum, 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

Language of Inscription.—Sanskrit verse. 

Date.—No intelligible date, but the charac¬ 
ter is after the tenth century 1141 1 certainly 
after Salat Indra Kesari, A. 1). 617. 

Character used in Inscriptions.—Gaur al¬ 
phabet, or Harsha. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mentioned. 
-—No invocation. Brahma, Upendra (Vishnu), 
Maheswara, Indra, Bali, Siva. Vedas, gram¬ 
mar, poetry, logic, &c., mentioned, but no 
Puranas. No eulogy of Brahmans. 

Kings or Princes mentioned.—Janamejaya, 
Lord of Telinga, son, Dirghadeva, son Apavara, 
raja Vicbitravira, son, Abhimanya, son, Chan* 
dihara, raja Udyotaka Kesari Deva. 

Remarks.—Commemorates the temple of 
Brahtneswara being erected to Siva by Koh- 
vati, the mother of Udyotaka. The era Sam* 
rat 18 it used. The temple was no doubt 


erected after that to Siva at Bhubanesar, which 
Mr. Sterling says was completed A, D. 6 57 r 
and that at Kanarak, A. D. 1241. If the 
Samvat era 18 be that of Gaur of the dynasty 
that subverted the Bhupalas, it corresponds to 
A. D. 1141,—Vide J. A. S. B, Vol V. p. 
600, Vol VII. p. 557. 

59. Naneh Ghat, Deccan , in a cave cham¬ 
ber. 

From, Colonel Sykes’ collection . 

Language of Inscriptions.—Old Pali. 

Date.—Before Christ. 

Character used in Inscriptions.—Old Lat- 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mentioned. 
—Buddhist. Glory to Dliarma, Indra, the 
Lords of Sakra, sun and moon, sanctified saints. 
Yama, Varuna, and spirits of the air, and 
Lokapala, or upholders of the world. 

Kings or Princes mentioned.—Young Prince 
Rakesa. The great warrior Tunakayiko. Prince 
Hakusaro, connected with the house of Amara 
Pala. 

Remarks.—This is part of a long inscription 
in the chamber cut in the rock overlooking the 
Konkan in one of the passes, which was evi¬ 
dently the high road from Adjunta, Ellora, 
Junir, to Kalian and the cave temples in Sal- 
sette. The inscriptions in all these localities 
are very numerous, and call for translation.— 
Vol VII. p. 5 65. 

60. Piplianagur in Bhopal , on copper , 
being one of the four plates formerly noticed 
by Mr. L. Wilkinson. 

Language of Inscription.— Sanskrit. 

Date.—Samvat 1235; A. 1). 1178. 

Character used in Inscriptions.—Peculiar 
open parallelogram attached to Deva Nagari 
letters. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mentioned. 
Glory to Sri Ganesa. Siva, Kamadeva, Indra, 
Varuna, Ramacdiaudra. No mention of Puranas. 

Kings or Princes mentioned.—Great King 
Sri Uddyaditta, son Great King Sri Nara Var- 
ma Deva. Son Great King Sri Yaso Varraa 
Deva. Son Great King Sri Jaya Varma Deva, 
Prince Sri Harischandra Deva. 

Remarks.—Gives shares of Government of 
villages to Brahmans The Patels of villages 
mentioned The capital was Nilagiri. Haria- 
chandra was the son of the great Siri Lakehmi- 
varma Deva. The Paramar, Ponwar, or Powar 
tribe spoken off, evidently the ancestors of the 
present Mahratta Powars of Dhar.— Vol. VIL 
p. 737. 

61. Kaira, Gujarat . Copper plate . There 
is only an analysis qf tie inscription given. 

Language of Inscriptions.—Sanskrit prose, 
each word having a double meaning. 

Date.—Samvat 380 ; A. D. 323 ; but if 
the Balibhi era be used, three hundred and 
nineteen years must be added. 
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Character used in Inscriptions.—Before 
Allahatfdd No. 2, but not quite Lat. 

Religion 5 or Divinities or Sages mentioned. 
—Four Vedas mentioned, but uot one uame 
of the Puranio gods. 

Kings or Princes mentioned*—Prasanga 
Raja, grandson of Samaota Datta. 

Remarks.—The grant is of a village ; and 
the donees are designated “ those who are 
versed in the four Vedas,” and the term Brah¬ 
man is not used. The grant was for the wor¬ 
ship of the five Jagnas, Bali, Charu, Baiswa- 
deva, and Agnihotra. There is the usual quo¬ 
tation about the resumption, of lands. 

62. Junaghar , near Girnar , in Gujarat , on 
a rock toith the Pali edicts of Asoka, 

Language of Inscriptions.—Sanskrit Prose, 
but with grammatical errors, and punning. 

Date.—If after Wathen’s inscription or the 
Andhra kings, then between the third «nd end 
of the sixth century, A. D On the coins of 
some of the princes of this dynasty are the 
dates 283, 323, 360, 385 and 390, but of what 
era is not known. Rudra Dama mentioned iu 
the inscription is the father of the Rudra Sail of 
the coins, with the Samvat 885. 

Character used in Inscriptions.—Altered 
Lat approaching Wathen’s plates. Old Deva 
Nagari, uearly Wathen’s. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mentioned, 
—-Buddhist. The invocation is Sidham, and 
there is not the slightest trace or allusion to 
Brahmanism. On the coins of the princes, the 
chaitya is impressed, and one of the princes 
is called Jina Dama, Dama or votary of 
Buddha. 

Kings or princes mentioned.—Rajah Maha 
Ivshatrapa, or Swami Chastana, his son was 
Raja Aridama. Chandragupta Mnurya of Ma- 
gadha is referred to, and his grandson Asoka 
The following names of the Rudra Sah family 
appears on the coins : Rudra Sah, his son Aga 
Dama. Dama Sah (no coins.) His son Vijaya 
Sah. His brother Vira Dama. His son Rudra 
Sah date 283. His brother, Viswasah, date 
324, Rudra Sah 332 ? His son Utri Dama, 
date 360 ? His son Siawa Sah. Swami Rudra 
Dama (no coins). His son Swami Rudra Sah, 
Samvat 385 and 390. 

Remarks.—Records the repeated repairs of a 
bridge,—by Pupya Gupta, treasurer of 
Raja Chandra Gupta, Manrya; then by the 
Greek (Yavana) Raja of Asoka, Tushnspa ; and, 
lastly, by Rudra Dama. The names of eleven 
sovereigns of this dynasty have been made out 
from their silver coins, which are unquestionably 
Buddhist, the chief and central emblem on the 
reverse being the chaitya. Rudra Sah is call¬ 
ed the son of J ina Dama, the votary of Buddha, 
One of the completion of the bridge, is in the 
seventy-second year of the son of the Raja Swami 
Chastana, called the Raja Aridamo, although 


this inscription be in Sanskrit/tbere is not the 
slightest relation to Brahmanism in it. Both 
by the inscription and coins the princes are 
Buddhists and Swami Rudra Sah has the Sam** 
vat date 385, which if of Vikramaditya, places 
him in the fourth century of the Christian era, 
but if the era be the Balibhi, the date is A. D. 
704. The inscription mentions the election of 
a king Rudra Dama by the people who did not 
j permit the sacrifice of animal life; and he is 
called the Lord of the country of Ougein. 
Mathura, Sindh, &c., and the conquered Satka* 
rini, King of the Dekkan.— Vul VII. p, 339. 

63. Dhauli two separate local edicts , at 
Dhauli in Cuttack , the remaining edicts corres¬ 
ponding with those at Girncr in Gujerat, 

Language of Inscriptions.-r-Old Pali. 

Date.—Third or fourth century before Christ; 
but the year of the King’s reign is not stated, 
as in the - other edicts. B. C 306 ? 

Character used in Inscriptions.—Old Lat. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mentioned. 
—Buddhist. Commands the non-destruction 
of life, non-infliction of cruelty ; charity, kind¬ 
ness, virtue. The King says, for my subjects 
I desire this only, that they may be possessed 
of every benefit and happiness as to things'of 
this world and of the world beyond. 

Kings or Princes mentioned.—Devanampiya, 
or !he beloved of the gods ; and, as the young 
Prince of Ougein is named, the king is proba¬ 
bly the father of Asoka, who was regent at 
Ougein. 

Remarks.—The first edict is addressed to the 
public officers of the city of Tosali, and com¬ 
mands murderers to be imprisoned. Both 
edicts appoint two Tuphas, or colleges for 
meditation and the propitation of Heaven. 
The question of atheism in ancient Buddhism 
is set at rest by these edicts, which repeatedly 
speak of this world and the world hereafter ; and 
the people are expressly commanded to propi¬ 
tiate Heaven, and to “ confess and believe in 
God, who is the worthy object of obedience 
or more literally, Him the eternal, ye shall pro¬ 
pitiate by prayer.— Vol . VI. p. 442. 

64. Airun , in Bhopal t on an image of the 
Boar Avatar in a temple to Vishnu, 

Language of Inscriptions.—Sanskrit $ r but 
with words written corruptly. 

Date.— Of the same period as the follow¬ 
ing inscription. Dhanya Vishnu, being alive 
at the time both were written. Probably 
about the eighth century, A. D. 

Character used in inscriptions -—Subset 
quent tp Kauouj Nagari, or Allahabad, No, 
2, but before the Gaur or Harsba character. 

Religion ; pr Divinities or Sages men- 
tioned.r-Iavoeation to Vishnu as the Bcajr 
Avatar or .incarnation. Vedas Bbasraran,- 
The Sakta hymn of the Rig Veda. Vislmji 
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is called Jagau Narayana. Narayana in the Date—.Saks 1054, or A. D. 1133, being 

form of Varaha, or the boar. the year Chetrabhanu of the Vrihaepati Cha- 

Kings or Princes mentioned.—Raja Indra kar, or sixty years* cycle of Jupiter. 

Vishnu, his son, Varuua Vishnu, his son Character used iu Inscriptions.*—Not raen- 


Hari-Vishnu, his son, Matri Vishnu, also 
Raja Tarapaui, of Surashtra, who is called 
King of Kings and governing the earth. 

Remarks.—The temple was built in the 
first year of the reign of Raja Tarapani, by 
Dhanya Vishnu, the confidential minister and 
brother of Raja Matri Vishnu. The inscrip¬ 
tion is the first in honor of the boar incarna¬ 
tion of Vishnu, and the boar coins probably 
belonged to this family of princes, who wor¬ 
shipped Vishnu as the boar. The minister 
Dhanya obtained his office by public election 
and through the grace of God I Dhanya is 
called a Rishi amongst the Brahmans and 
the devoted worshipper of Bhagavan ; but 
there is not any preposterous eulogy of 
Brahmans*— Vol. FH t p. 683. 

05. Airutt , in Bhopal, on a pillar in front 
of the temple. 

Language of Inscriptions.—Same as the 
last inscription. 

Date.—The year 165 of the era of some 
dynasty, which, from the mention of Buddha 
Gupta, 19 possibly of the Kanouj family. 
Probably about the eighth century A. D. 

Character used in Inscriptions.—^Same as 
last. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mention¬ 
ed.—Vishnu, Garuda, Lokapalas, Bhagavan, 
Janardana or Vishnu Punyajanas or Rakshas. 

Kings or Princes mentioned.—The King 
Buddha Gupta, who governed the country 
between the Jumna aud the Narmada. 

Remarks.—The pillar was raised, at the 
expense of Dhanya Vishnu, before the tem¬ 
ple of the preceding inscription, by Vaidala 
Vishnu, who had been elected to the Re¬ 
gency. The notice of a new Gupta, and a 
date of the dynasty, 165, is of great interest, 
as Buddha Gupta necessarily followed those 
mentioned on the Allahabad and Bbitari 
columns, and up to Buddha Gupta’s time, 
if he belonged to the Kanouj dynasty, its 
duration had been only 165 years. In the 
early part of the fifth century, A. D. Fa-Hiatt 
found a buddhist king at Kanouj ; and in 
the early part of the seventh century Hian 
Tbsang found a Hindu king reigning. The 
dynasties, therefore had been changed be* 
tween the fifth and seventh centuries, and 
the Gkpta family had sprung up in the in¬ 
terval.— Vol, VII, p. fi34. 

6*. Arnakundoi or TTqxangaX, in Tclingana, 
on a dab. 

Language of Inscriptions.—Telugu and 
Gory a, with Sanskrit slokas. 


tioned. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mention¬ 
ed.—Kari, Ganesa, Saraswati, Siva, Mahes- 
war, Ravi, Souri (or Vishnu). 

Kings or Princes mentioned.-—Raja Rudra 
Deva. 

Remarks.—Rudra Deva is the Raja men¬ 
tioned in the Jagannath temple annals as 
Churang or Chorgunga, and was the founder 
of the Gunga Vansa dynasty* He was a 
benefactor to Jaganuath, adorned it, and po¬ 
pulated its neighbourhood. The inscription 
contains a long aocount of Rudra Deva’s ge¬ 
nealogy and of his battles. There are not 
any praises of Brahmans, or even mention 
of them \ From the mention of Ganesa, his 
worship must have been used in the twelfth 
century.— Vol. VII. p 901. 

67 . Kaira, in Gujarat. Copper plate, one of 
four , from Dr. Burn. 

Language of Inscriptions.—Sanskrit prose, 
each word having a double meaning,—and 
incapable of being closely rendered into 
English. 

Date.—*3amvat 390, or A. D. 323, if the 
era that of Vikramaditya, hut if of the Bali- 
bhi era, then A. D. 640. 

Character used in Inscriptions.—Closely 
allied to the Kanouj Nagari, or Allahabad 
No. 2,—possibly a little earlier. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mention* 
ed.'—The four Vedas mentioned ; but not 
one word of Brahmanical gods or Brahmans. 

Kings or Princes mentioned.—Raja Sa- 
manta Datta. His son, Yijaya Bhatta, or 
Vita Raja, His son, Prasanga Raja Datta. 

Remarks. —The Raja Prasangs, of the royal 
race of Gajjara, gives a village to those who 
are versed in the four Vedas, not for the 
worship of Brahma, Vishnu, or Siva, or 
their offsets, but for the worship of the five 
Jagnas, Bali, Gharu, Baswadeva, and Ag* 
nihotra. Brahmans, although alluded to, are 
not even named , even the writer Bewa is 
not called a Brahman*— Vol . VII f p. 90Q. 

No. 1, From a temple at Oodypur, from 
Dr. Bum. 

Language of Inscriptions*—Sanskrit prose* 

Date.- Samvat 366, or A. D. 309 > but if 
of the Valibhi era, then 319 years must be 
added. 

Character used in Inscriptions.—The same 
as the last. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mention¬ 
ed.—Opens simply yith u Glory,” instead of 
other invocation. Ganges river, Lakehmf, 
Saraswati (as wealth and knowledge), Open* 
dra, 8w*yambhu, four Vedas* 
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Kings or Princes mentioned.-~Bhatarfa 
Senapatl Guha or Griha Sena. Sridliara Sena 
1st, Chara Griha, or Iswara Qiiha , Sridhara 
'Sdna £nd. Dharuva Sena 2nd. Sridhara Sena 
3rd* Dbaruva Sena 3rd, or Dbarmaditva. 

Remarks.—This is No. 1 - of four plates 
found by Dr. Burn at £a»ra, and is similar to 
pne published by Mr* Wathen in the J. A. S. 
B. It confirms the order of the reigns given 
.by Mr. Wathen, and affords additional dates 
and circumstances of high interest, respecting 
the Valabhi, or Balhara dynasty of Gujarat. 
This plate omits four princes between Bhatarka 
and Griha, Sena, and terminates with Dharuva 
Sena 3rd, the granter. Mr. Wathen’s plate 
.gives one prince more Siladitya 2nd, 
Although sig reign9 intervened between tyr. 
Wathen’s and Dr. Burn’s plates, the son, named 
JAadana Hila, of the minister Skanna Bhatta, 
who prepared the first plate, is a witness of the 
present grant. The bow the chief military 
weapon. No fire arms ; chariots used. From 
the absence of all mention of the gods of the 
modem Hindu Pantheon, it is plain they 
could not have been respected in Gujarat in 
the fourth century A. D. Dharnva Sena 3rd, 
indeed says he is liberal to Brahmans (but 
.without mentioning them with respect) and to 
the temples of the gods. The grant gives a 
field to a Brahman, for the sake of the donor’s 
father’s and mother’s virtue. On the seal is 
Sri Bhatarka,” under a bull, as in Mr. 
Wathen’s plate .—VoU VI \. p. 966. 

69 Kairo, in Gujarat. Copperplate. 

Language of Inscriptions.—Sanskrit ; with 
gross errors of grammar and incorrectness of 
expression. 

Date.—Samvat of Vikramaditya 1116, cor¬ 
responding to 931 Salivfthaua, and to 446 of 
ihe era of Udyaditya, A- D- 1059. 

* Character used in Inscriptions—Almost 
modem Deva Nagari. 

Religion ; or Divinites or Sages mention¬ 
ed.—Salutation to Ganesn, Parvati Siva, with 
five faces ! Vedas, Swnha, Meru, Sastras. 

Kings or Princes mentioned—Raja Surn- 
virana, of the Pavara (Powar ? ) line Gonda- 
la, his son. Arevalam'athana, son. Udavadi- 
tya, his son. Salivahana, his son. 

Remarks.—This inscription is of importance, 
as ftdiscloses a new era, that of the family of 
TJdyaditya, the probable founder of Oodypur, 
porresponding (o the era of Yikramaditya 1116, 
and of Salivahpna 981, and Kaliyoga 4160. 
This would place ihe foundation ,of Oodypur 
A* D, 614* The Raja’s name is not in the 
chronological tables of the Sesodi Rajputs, or 
i$f any other dynasty, Arevalamatheqa went 

Malava, and recovered his former kingdom 
pf Nadbyade^a. , * . .^ 


I 70 * Khajrao, eighteen miles from Chatafr 
!pur, in ffuncklkund. 

Language of Inscriptions.—Sanskrit verse 
in an ambitious inflated style ; the verses 
polished and elaborate, but some obscure, and 
abounding with quaint pedantry and punning. 

Date —Tne first part of inscription, Sam¬ 
vat, 1019, A. D. 962 ; last port, Samvat 1173 
or 1063. 

Character used in Inscriptions r —Allahabad 
No. 3, and therefore resembling the Harsha 
and Bhabaneswar. In the inscription it is 
called the Kakuda character, and in the 
eleventli and twelfth centuries appears to have 
prevailed from Cuttack to Shekavati. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mention¬ 
ed.—Invocation to Siva, Maheswara, Shambhu, 
Bharati, Pasupati, Brahma, Maricha and 
Brahma’s other sons, the Munis, Atri, Chan- 
dratriya, Vayvarraa, Arjuna ; and the Puranio 
heroes Prithuka and Kunda, Sumitra, Bhisma, 
Upendra Sagar, and the Puranic origin of 
the ocean noticed ; Linga, Yuddhistira, Viq- 
wakarma, Rudra, Vedas. The temple is de¬ 
dicated to Praraatha Nath. 

Kings or Princes mentioned.—Rajas Nan- 
nuka, Vag Yate, Vijaya, Vahila, Sriharsa, 
Yaso, Dharma Deva, Banga, Jaya Varma 
Deva. 

Remarks.—The inscription is chiefly in 
honor of Banga (by his son), who as is usual, 
is elevated into a great king. Tfye kings of 
Oudh and Ceylon attend to do him homage, 
and his captives are the wives of the kings of 
Andrn* Radha, and Anga ! Banga, of course, 
eulogised by the Brahmans, because he buHt 
dwellings for them, and gave them lands, and 
piously ended his days, aged 109, by drown¬ 
ing himself at the junction of the Jumna and 
Ganges, as did also the Brahman minister of 
his father and grand-father* It is to be re¬ 
marked, that the inscription had twice before 
been engraved in irregular characters,, and it 
was only in A. D. 1016 that it was put into 
proper Deva Nagari. The story of creation 
from Brahma and the egge is told. The in¬ 
fluence of the moon on the tides is alluded to. 
The inscription alludes to a passage in the 
Mahabharata, in which Siva is represented 
to have given his own flesh to a hawk, in¬ 
stead of a bird wbich had sought refuge with 
him. This story is told of Buddha, more 
than 1500 years before this time, and is much 
more suitable to his human and life-spariiig 
character than to the bloody Siva* Here again 
we have got a Brahman] (Sri Rama), whose feet 
earthly kings adored.— VoU VIII, p* 176*/ 

71 Barode in Gujarat; found in digging 
the foundations of a house. Copperplate. 

Language of inforiptions«r- Sanskrit, with 
punning ; But the grammatical structure ncjt 
stated. 
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l)ate,— Saka 734, or A*D. 812. *» Puruvaras, Arvasi, Bharata,* Yatnana, Puraa- 

Cbaraeter used in Inscriptions. — Not exactly I dava or In dr a, Prayatig* Pariisavarain, tudra, 
resewbJiog any other character, but sufficiently I Varum Dtva, Mahadeva, Samaveda. 
near Wathen's plates to admit of it$ being I Kings or Princes mentioned.—Yuva Baja 
daaily made out by Kamalaiauta of Calcutta, Dev a, Kok«lfa, his son, Gangaya Deva , his 
though not by all the Brahfnans of Gujarat, sod, Karma Deva, his son, Yasua Karma, Deva, 
Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mentioned, his sou, Gaya Karma, bis son, Nar Sin ha 
firahm«, Siva is called the god of gods, Dharma, Deva, his brother, Vijaya Sinha, his brother. 
Vishnu, Swayatnbhu Sambhu, Ganga Yamuna These princes are called of the Kulachuri 
river, Partha, Indra. The gods, Kinnaras, dynasty. 

Siddlias to Seddhyas and Vedyadharas, Hara, Remarks.— The grant gives a village to a 

Pour Vedas, Cows are called the daughters of Brahman, Sitha Sarma, but without expres- 
the sun, Romchandra. sions of veneration.. Kama Deva’s wife. 

Kings or Princes mentioned.— Govind Ra- Aralla Devi, is stated to have been of a Hun 
ja, Karka, his son Krishna, his son Dhruva, family. The 21st verse likens the king Nara 
his son Govind 2nd, his son, Indra, his bro- Sinha, to Parusarama, making the world the 
tlier, Karka 2nd son of ludra, and his brother, dominion of Brahmans by the destruction! Of 
Danti Verma, is beir presumptive. These are the Kshetriyas. The inscription is curioUh 
of the Lateswara dynasty. for enumerating the chief officers of the king. 

Remarks.—At the time of this inscription Vijaya Sinha, namely the prime minister, chief 
(the period of Charlemagne in Europe), Hin- priest, the chief scribe or secretary of state, 
dtistau and the Dekkau were divided into four the chief councillor, the chief judge, the pOwer- 
Kingdoms,—that of Gujara (Gujarat) west- fui secretary for foreign affairs, the great 
ward ; that of Malwa centrical ; to the east chamberlain, the incorruptible superintendent 
Gourha Raj, including Bengal and Behar ; and of police, the treasurer, and the master of the 
the Lateswara Raj to the south. 'Ihe burastra horse and elephants. The nsual interdict to 
kingdom spoken of ; but, in Karka'a reign, it resuming lands and the story of Sagara are 
is expressly stated to have been called, before quoted. 

his time, Soweajya, the identical name of the 73. Bahra , three marches from Jeypur , on 
Sattarah sovereignty at this day. Krishna the road to Delhi, on a block of stone or rock 
Raja was devoted to Brahmaus, and the nomi- on a hill. 

nal Brahmaus, through their greediness for his Language of Inscriptions;—Old Pali; with 

gifts, resumed their former rites. His fort was two or three grammatical errors. 

Elapur, Indra Raja, who ruled the Lateshara Dare.-B. C. 309, because the inscription 

kingdom conquered that of Gujarat ; and he evidently refers to the first convocation at 
Sided the owner of Malava against the King Pataliputra, or Patna, in that year, iu the 17th 
Of Gourea (Bengal). The inscription gives of the reign of ASoka. 

a village to the Brahman Bhanu, but with- Character used in Inscriptions.—Oldest 

Out expressions of veneration, for the sake of Lat or column character, or Delhi No. 1. 
his father and mother’s memory. It is curious Religion ; or Diviuities or hages mention- 
lb r enumerating the privileges consequent on ed.—Buddhist, the supreme Buddha, Dis¬ 
possession ; fishing, fruit, marriage and other ma, or the law, or faith, 
fees ; fines for petty offences ; free labour ; Kings or Princes mentioned—Aaoka as 

treasure trove \ mines, &c. It concludes with Piyadasi Raja. 

the denunciation from Veda Vyasa, against Remarks.—This is' another of Asoka’s 

resumers of lands, in the story of the Bagara edicts, from a new locality, showing the wide 
Raja. The grant ia confirmed by the counter- extent of his domain, it differs somewhat 
signature of Danti Varma, the heir presumptive, in style and language froin the pillar and 
~-Vol. VIII./r. 300. rock edicts. The subject is the Buddhist 

72. Duy up at Kumbhi, in the Saugor tcrri- commandment, forbidding the sacrifice of 
tbry thirty five miles north-east of Jabalpur, four-footed animals. The Vedas are alluded 
o* Gopper plates ; to, but not named, and condemned as, “ mean, 

Language of Inscriptions.-- Sanskrit verse and, false iu their doctrine, and not to be obey- 
and prose, quaint, and with obsolete names, ed/ 1 The scriptures of the Munis (which 
and punning, and orthographical errors. must be the Vedas) are spoken of as directing 

Date.—Samvat 932, or A. D. 876. blood-offsprings and the sacrifice of animals. 

Character used in Inscriptions.— Nearly Priest and priestesses, religious men and reli- 
the same as the Chhattarpur inscriptions, and gious women, amongst the Buddhists, are 
therefore like the Harsba and Allahabad No. 3, commanded to obey the edict, and bear it in 
Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mention- their hearts.-—Pol. XL p. 617. 
ed.—Invocation u Om," nai glory to 74. Mahamalaipur rock inscription. 

Brahma. Vishnu, Atri, Bodbana, the Bun, Laugunge of Inscriptions,—Sanskrit 
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t)ate —Eighth to tenth century. 

Character used in Inscriptions.—Kutila 
Gaur character. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mention¬ 
ed .—Siva. 

Kings or Princes mentioned.—None named. 

Remarks.—These inscriptions related to (he 
well known sculptures at Mahamalaipur, and 
are little more than names applied to the 
figures in the sculptures. They are described 
in the Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Socie¬ 
ty.— Vol. If. p. 617. 

75. Dug up near Tespur in the Durrung 
divirion, loiter Assam ; copper plates . 

Language of Inscription, * Sanskrit. 

Date.—None t loth century* 

Character used in Inscriptions.—Slightly 
modified Kutila. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mention¬ 
ed.—Invocation to Siva and the Brahmaputra 
River. The boar inoamation and his descend¬ 
ants, also Vishnu, Krishna and Laskhmi. 

Kings or Princes mentioned.—Yudhisthira, 
Bhima, Kama, Aijuna, Bhagadatta king of 
Kamrup and his descendants PraJambha, 
Hajara, and Vanamaia. 

Remarks.—This inscription records the 
grant of a village called Abisuravataka on the 
West of the Ganges, to a Brahman of the 
Bandilya race named indoka. The donor is 
Vanamaia of the dynasty of Bhagadatta.— 
Vol. IV. p. 765. 

76. To the west of the northern gate of the 
old Fort of Behar on a broken stone pillar . 

Language of Inscriptions.—Sanskrit* 

Date.—None : 10th century. 

Character used in inscriptions,—Not ex¬ 
actly resembling any other character : allied 
to the Kutila, 

Remarks.—The translation is wrong 

throughout.— Vol. IX. p . 65. 

77 . Found in the relic chamber of one of the 
Keneri caves : Copper plate . 

Language of Inscriptions.—Old Pali 

Date.—2nd century B. 0. about 100 years 
of the reign of the Trukudaka dynasty. 

Character used in Inscriptions.— No. 2 
cave character. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mention¬ 
ed —Buddhist, Salutation to Sarvajna, Bba- 
gaven Sakya Muni and chaitya mentioned. 

Kings or Princes mentioned.- Trukudaka. 

Remarks.—Puehya Barma of the conquer¬ 
ed country called Taromi, dedicates a chaitya 
Mention is made of the forests around Bard- 
hamanm, a country notieed in the Pratapru- 
dra inscription.— Vol. X. p. 97. 

76* Fysabmd in Oudh : Copper plate. 

Language of Inscriptions.—Sanskrit. 

Date.—S. 1243. A. 0. 1187. 

Character used in Inscriptions.—Not men¬ 
tioned. 


Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mention¬ 
ed.— Vaiahnava, Laksbmi. 

Kings or Princes mentioned.—Yasovigra- 
ba, Mahi Chandra, Chaudra Deva, Madana 
Pala, Govinda ‘ Chandra, Vijaya Chandra, 
Jaya Chandra. 

Remarks.—The last prince, on the 7th day 
of the moon in the month of Asadha 1243, 
grants in fee simple to Alonga Auda Rayata, 
son of A tala Rayuta of the Bharaddaja line 
the village of Kemali in the district Ashwata 
Pattana. The grant concludes with the usual 
anathema against the resumers of rent-free 
tenures. The genealogy is of the Rahtore 
princes of Kanouj.— Vol. X.p. 98. 

79. Baolee at Bussuntgah at the foot of ihe 
Southern range of Hills running parallel to 
Mount Aboo. 

Language of Inscriptions,—Sanskrit, 

Date.—S. 1099 A. R. 1042. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mention¬ 
ed,—Salutation to Vani, goddess of wisdom, 
and Hari. 

Kings or Princes mentioned .— Utpala , 
Aranya. Adphuta Krishna, Srinath Qhosi, 
Mahi Pain, Vandhuka, Purna Pala alias 
Baladarpada. His sister Lahini married to 
Vigraha son Bora, son of Chara, son of Balia* 
bha, son of Sangana of the line of Bhaba- 
gupta of the line of, Kashiswara. 01 the 
former line was Vasisfcha. 

Remarks.—Lahini, wife of Vigraha, on the 
death of her husband, takes shelter with her 
brother and causes the temple of the sun in 
the Aravalli range to be repaired and a Baolee 
to be excavated. The recorder is Maitri 8h«r- 
ma, a Brahman poet, and the engraver Sira- 
pala, engraver ordinary to Raja Aswapati.— 
Vol. X.p. 664, 

80 . Temple at Basantagurh. 

Language of Inscriptions.—Sanskrit. 

Date.—27 Magh 1053 S. 

Religion j or Divinities or Sages mention¬ 
ed.—Salutation to the sun. 

Kings or Princes mentioned.—Harivarna, 
Viswavarus, Aroma, Dhavala. 

Remarks,—This inscription is vefv iroper* 
feet, several entire stanzas and many words 
being effaced. From what remains, appears 
to be the record of the consecration, by Dha- 
valha, of a temple at a village called Mabid- 
dhaja. 

81 . Aden. 

Character used in Inscriptions.—Hy my an¬ 
tic* 

Remarks.—This record has not yet been 
deciphered. — Vol. XI. p. 958. 

82 . JNingpo. 

Character used in Inscriptions.—Uehen ? 

Religion ; of Divinities or Sages mentioned. 
^-Buddhist. 
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Remarks.—This record has not yet be<*n de¬ 
ciphered.— Vol. XIII, p. U 3. 

83. Caves gf Burabur . 

Language of Inscriptions.— Pali. 

Character used in Inscriptions.—Old Pali 

No, 1, Lat. 

Religion $ or Divinities or Sages mentioned. 
—Buddhist. 

Remarks.—Very imperfectly deciphered.— 
Vol XVI. p. 412. 

84. Moorskedabadt on a gun . 

Language of Inscriptions.—Persian, 

Date.—1047 Hegira. 

Character used in Inscriptions.—Persian. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mentioned. 
1 —Mahomed an. 

Kings or Princes mentioned.—Shah Jehan. 

Remarks.—The gun on which this inscrip¬ 
tion is recorded, was constructed at Jahnngir- 
nagar, otherwise called Dacca, under the Daro- 
i£«ship of Slier Mohammed.— Vol . XVI. p . 
692. 

86 . Nagarjuni cave. 

Language of Inscriptions.—Sanskrit. 

Date.— 1 st century B. C. 

Character used in Inscriptions.— No. 2 Lat. 

Religion > or diyinities or Sages mentioned. 
—Saiva, 

Kings or Princes mentioned.—Yajna Varma. 
^ntnla Varma. 

Remarks.—This remarkable inscription, 
found inscribed in a Buddhist cave, records 
the consecration of the Saiva images, Dhee- 
tapati and Devi.— Vol. XVI./?. 696. 

86 . In a temple at Oomga. 

Language of Inscriptions.—Sanskrit. 

Date.—S. 1496 A. D. 1439. 

Character used in Inscriptions.—Kutila. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mention¬ 
ed.—Vaishnava. 

Kings or Princes mentioned.—Durdama, 
Kumara Pala, Lakbsmana Pala, Chandra 
Pala, Nayana Pala, Sandha Pala, Abhaya Deva, 
Mala, Deva, Kashi raja, Baraainha Deva, Bhanu 
Deva* 

Remarks.—Bhairavendra records the con- 
seemtion of the images of Jagannath, Bala- 
rania and Subhadra. The pinres recorded 
evidently belong to the Pala dynasty of GaUr. 

Vol. XVI. p. 1220. 

87 , Ranode , on a stone slab in a temple. 

Language of Inscriptions —Sanskrit. 

Date.— 10th qentury. 

Character used in inscriptions.—Kutila. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mention¬ 
ed.—Siva. 

Kings or Princes mentioned.—Someswara, 
Bhairavendra. 

Remarks.—There are several names in this 
inscription, but as the reading and the trans¬ 
lation are both incorrect, I have not thought 
proper to insert them here.— Vol. XVI, p. 1081 


88 . Behar, near the village of Pasteraiu*. 

Language of Inscriptions.—Sanskrit. 

Date.— 9th century. 

Character used in Inscriptions.—Kutila. 
Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mention- 
I ed.—Buddhist 

Kings or Princes mentioned.—Yaaovarma 
I Dava Pala. 

Remarks.—Record the raising of two topes, 
and a temple.— Vol. XVIL o. 492* 

89. Kalinger. 

Language of Inscriptions*—Sanskrit, 

Date. —S. 1298. 10 Kaitik. 

Character used in Inscriptions.—Not known. 
Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mentioned* 
—Siva. 

Kings or Princes mentioned.—Paramardi. 
XVu maT ^316"^ P oet * ca ^ eubgium.— Vol. 

90. Ka linger. 

Language of Inscriptions.—Sanskrit. 

I Date—Not known. 

Character used in Inscriptions.—Not known. 
Religion; or Divinities or Sages mentioned* 
— Siva. 

Kings or Princes mentioned.—- Vijayn Pa In. 
Bhumi Pala, Jay a Varma, Deva Varma, Ma- 
dana Varma, Pratapa Varma. 

Remarks.—The subject of the record is 
probably the consecration of certain images 
of Siva, Kamala and Kali, the inscription 
however is too imperfect to admit^fWsfac- 
tory decipherment.— Vol, XVlI.v Sill 

91 . Kalinger . * 5 ’ 

Language of Inscriptions—Sanskrit. 

Date.—Not known. 

Character used in Inscriptions.—Not known. 
Religion $ or Divinities or Sages mentioned. 

*—Siva. 

Kings or Princes mentioned.— Jatiladhi Sri 
Bachchha. * 

Remarks.—Very imperfect.— Vol.VH.v 320 

92 . Kalinger. * 

Language of Inscriptions.—Sanskrit- 
Date.—Not known. 

Character used in Inscriptions.—-Not known. 
Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mentioned 
—Siva. 

Kings or Princes mentioned.—Raja Dtva 
son of Kamalenda, son of Mad#n* Varma 
Deva, king of Kaiinjer. 

Remarks.—Record of the consecration of an 
imaee of Varada .—Vol. XVII. p 32 , * 

93. Kalinger. * y ' 

Language of Inaciiption Kfnskrit. 

Date.—Not known. * 

Character used in Inscription.—Not known 
EeliKion ; or Divinities or Snges ttentibiied’. 

—Not known. 

Keroaiks.—Five very imperfect modern in- 
scriptions, from Kaiinjer of no value, _r 0 » 
XVII, p. 68 . < 
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94. Vijaya mandir, Udayaput, 

Language of inacriptioni.--^8anskrit. 

Date.—-Not known. 

Character used in Inscriptions.—Kutila. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mention¬ 
ed.—Salutation to the sun. 

Kings or Princes me^tiooed^None. 

Remarks.—An eulogium on the sun.— Vol, 
XVII. p. 68. 

95. Not known, on Copper plate . 

Language of Inscriptions.—Sanskrit* 

Date.—65 of some local era. 

Character used in Inscriptions.—Gaur. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mention¬ 
ed.—Vaishnava. 

Kings or Princes mentioned—Deva Sncti 
Deva, Vanya Raja Deva, Naga Bhatta Deva, 
Ratna Chandra Deva, Bhoja Deva, Maheiidia 
Pala Deva, Bhoja Deva, Vinayaka Pala Deva. 

Remarks.—Vinayaka Bala, the nephew 
of Bhoja Deva II. grants to his class-fellow 
Bhulluka Bhatta the village of Tikkarika in 
the district of Benares. The place is to this 
day known under the name of Tikkari. The 
donor is evidently a scion of the well known 
Pala dynasty of Gaur —VoU XVII. pi 71- 

96. Singapur . 

Language of Inscriptions.—Pali. 

Character used in Inscriptions—Bather 
peculiar, allied to No. 2. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mention¬ 
ed,—Buddhist. 

Remarks.—Buddhist maxim— Vol XVII, 

p- 66 . 

’ 27. Keddah . 

Language of Inscriptions.—Pali, 

Character used in Inscriptions.—Rather 
peculiar, allied to No. 2. 

Religion • or Divinities or Sages mention¬ 
ed.—Buddhist. 

Remarks*—Buddhist maxim. Vol XVIII, 
p. 247. 

98. Jaunpttr on a burnt brick. 

Language of Inscriptions.—Sanskrit. 

Datc.-S. 1273. 

Character used in Inscriptions,*—Gaur, of 
Raja Jayacbandra’s time. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mention¬ 
ed.—Not known. 

Remarks.—This is a deed of mortgage exe¬ 
cuted in favor of two bankers, Ra Sri Bahina 
aud Ra Sri Maha ditya by Ra Gangadevi to 
ensure the liquidation of a debt for 2,250 
drammas.— Vol. XIX. p. 454. 

99.. Oojei*. 

Language of Inscriptions.-—Sanskrit. 

Date.—S. 1036 A. 0. 980. 

Character used in Inscriptions.—Kutila. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mention¬ 
ed.—Vaishhav a. 


Kings or Princes mentioned.—Krishna 
Vairi Siuha, Siyaka, Araogbavaira alias Vak^, 
pati, alias Valabha Narendra. 

Remarks.—The gift of the tillage oem- 
bhalapura to a priest in order to defray the 
expenses of a temple.— Vol, XIX. p. 475. 

100. thetda in Thaneswar , on a slah of 
sandstone in a temple . 

Lauglmge of Inscriptions.—Sanskrit. 

Date. —279 Samvat, probably of the Val- 
labhi era 

Character used m Inscriptions.—A variety 
of Kutila. 

Kings or Princes mentioned.—Mahendar- 
phla, Jutula—Vajrata, Yajnika, Sagga, Purna, 
Devaraja, Ramachandra Bhoja. 

Remarks.—This inscription is very im¬ 
perfect, but interesting, as throwing some 
light on a dark’ period of Indian history. If 
we may assume the Bhoja of the document 
to be the first of that same noticed by Abut 
Fazel and Prinsep, his era is definitely fixed. 
VoL XXII. p. 673- 

JO 1. Khunniara in Kang ra. 

Language of Inscriptions.—Old PafS; 

Date.— 1 st century A. O. 

Character used in Inscriptions.—Arian Pali, 

Remarks.—Of Paiiographic importance as 
shewing the transition state of the Ariano-PaK 
character. — Vol, XX11I. p, 57. 


INSECTS. 

Insecte .. ... Fr. 

Insect. Ger. 

Entoma. Gr. 


Imsecta.. Laiv 

Puchi. Tam. 

Purbu.. . Tbu 


Insects are a class of invertebrate animals, 
belonging to the articulata, with little joints. 
They are six legged, air-breathing, articulate 
animals. Invertebrate animals are divided by 
Lamarck into two groups, which ha calls Ani- 
maux Apathiques, and Aniraaux Sensible*; 
The latter, or the Sensitive Animals, contain 
six classes, of which' Insects are the first. 

I According to Latreille’s arrangement, ih the 
* Regue Animal/ the class Ineecta forms the 
third great division of articulated animals— 
articulated referring to the numerous joints 
of which this class of animals is composed. 

The following is another classification of the 
Articulata. 

Articulata, with little joints .*— 

1 . Rotil’era, wheel animalcules. 

Examples , animals with ciliated jaws, 

2 . Cirripedm, cirripeds. 

Examples , barnacles, sea acornsl 

3. Crustacea* ten-legged, aquatic family. 

Examples, crabs, lobsters, shrimps, prawns. 

4. Insecta, six legged, air breathing, articu¬ 
late animals. 

Examples t the wasp, the bee, the butterfly, 
the beetle, the flea. 
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5. Arachnida,J eight-lagged, air breathing 
articulate animals. 

Examples, mites, spiders, scorpions. 

Insects have also beeu classified by other 
naturalists as under; — 

1 Aptera, example~fle as and lice. 

2 Diptera, example gnats, flies, 8tc. 

3 Hemiptera, example bugs, &c 

4 Lfepidoptera, example butterflies, moths. 

5 Ortlioptera, example grasshoppers, crick¬ 

ets, &c. 

(5 Hymenoptera, example bees, wasps, &c, 

7 Neuroptern, exomple Lfbellula or dra¬ 

gon-fly Ephemera or may-fly, Phryga- 

nea or alderfly. 

8 Sirepaiptera, example , parasites on vari¬ 

ous hymenoptera. 

9 Coleoptera, example , cockchafers and 

beetles 

The insect or Insecta class of animals, is 
now generally arranged into seven orders, viz. 

i Coleoptera I v. Homopteroushemip 

ii. Hypjpuoptera | k tcra - 

iii. Ortlioptera # | vj. Lepidoptera 

iv. Heteroptcrous hemin- J vii. Diptera 

tera 

True Insects may be thus defined:—Articu¬ 
lated animals possessing six legs, two antennae, 
j,WO compound eyes, a small brain at the 
anterior extremity of a double medullary chord. 
Circulation effected by a pulsating dorsal ves¬ 
sel provided with numerous valves, Kespira¬ 
tion by Uachese, which form two lateral trunks 
and ramify through the body; generation 
oviparous; two distinct sexes ; adult state at¬ 
tained through a series of metamorphoses. In¬ 
sects generally possess two pairs of wings; the 
trunk in the adult animal is usually composed 
of three chief parts, the head (or caput\ thorax, 
and abdomen; or the trunk of an insect may be 
described as consisting of thirteen segments, of 
"which one constitutes the head, three form the 
tlioraxi and the remaining nine compose the 
abdomen. The head includes the organs of 
sensation and mandication, and its principal 
parts have received the following names: — 
the clypeus, vertex, occiput, len©, esnthus 
gula, oculi, stemraato, antennae and the 
trophi. 

Some insects are hurtful, but some are 
useful to mao and his industries, some are of 
wonderful beauty or are of interest from pecu¬ 
liarity of structure. 

Tlje Greeks ate grasshoppers, and liked 
them amazingly ; the aborigines of New South 
Wales eat them raw, first taking off their 
yings, The Chinese thriftily eat the chrysalis 
*of the silkworm, after making use of the silk ; 
the larva* of a hawk-moth are also much re¬ 
lished. The negroes in Jamaica eat the 
Bagong butterflies, after removing the wings, 
and store them up by pounding and smoking 


them. The Hottentots and the peoples in the 
East Indies eat the termites, or white ants, 
boiled, fried and raw, the female white 
ant in particular is eaten In India and 
Broughton, in his “ Letters written in a 
Maharatta Camp in 1809,” tells us that they 
were carefully sought after, and preserved for 
the use of the debilitated Lurjee Rao, prime 
minister of Scindia. The natives mix them 
with flour, and make a variety of pastry} or 
they parch them in pots over a gentle fire, 
stirring them about as is done in roasting 
coffee. They eat them by handfuls, as we do 
comfits ; “ I have discoursed with several 
gentlemen,” observes Smeathraan, '* upon the 
taste of the white ants, and on comparing 
notes we have always agreed that they are 
most delicious and delicate eating. M Dr. 
Livingstone says:—“ The white ants, wlien 
roasted, are said to be good, somewhat resem¬ 
bling grains of boiled rice. An idea may, he 
adds,be formed of this dish by what once occur* 
red on the bunks of the Zouga. The Bayeiye 
chief, Palaui, visiting us while eating, 1 gave 
him a piece of bread and preserved apricots, 
and as he seemed to relish it much, I asked 
him if he had any food equal to it in his coun¬ 
try ? * Ah !* said he, ‘did you ever taste 

white ants ?* As I never bad, he replied, 

* Well, if you had, you would never have de¬ 
sired to eat anything better.* ** Humboldt 
mentions ants as being eaten by the Marivi- 
tunos and Marguerataies, qualified with resin 
as a sauce. Bees are eaten in Ceylon. Mites in 
myriads are consumed in cheese. The grub 
of the palm.weevil, which is the size of a 
thumb, is a favourite dish in some parts of 
India. iElian relates of an Indian king, who, 
for a dessert, instead of fruit, set before his 
guests a roasted worm taken from a plant, 
(probably the larva of this insect,) whicn was 
thought very delicious.— 

In nature, the Helopidae devour agarics undef 
bark. 

Scarabous atlas , one of the Prioijid© is a 
native of Java. 

Therates, a genut of Coleoptera, of the tribe 
Cicindelid©, is confined to South Eastern 
Asia, The following genera, belonging to the 
Cicindelid©, are not uncommon in India, viz* 
Therates, Tricondyla, and Colliuris: the two 
former are characteristic of a southern range* 
while the latter is abundant throughout the 
eastern continent. More than sixty species of 
Indian Cicindelid©,had fallen under Mr. Hope's 
notice : the most splendid of the race abound 
in Nepal. Among various species, however, 
peculiar to the Himalayas, only one approaches 
the form of the European Germanics. 

Dyiiscus griseus, one of the aquatic 
Coleoptera, is found in Europe and in Ben¬ 
gal. 4 * 
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* AUuchus taoer f the sacred beetle of tha 
Egyptians, is found in Egypt and Western 
Asia. 

The Tiampgridee, are a tribe of the MaUoo* 
dermous Coleoptera, including the glow worm j 
and fire-fly. The Fire-fly ia the name given i 
to speoies of Elater and Lampyris, of the order 
Goleopterai and to the Fulgora of the tropics. 
F. iatemaria is of South America, F. candelana 
of S. E. Asia. The latter resort to moist places, i 

The Lampyris Fire-fly ia the Mouche In- 
mincuae of the French, The Bomaus styled , 
the lumiuous insects by the common names 
noctiluca, and IuoioIa. 

The Phasm® or spectre insects are found in | 
Asia. Africa, 8. America, and Australia, and 
from their varied shapes are called Spectres, 
Phantoms Devils Horses, Soldiers of Cayenne, 
Walking Leaves, (Pnylliura)animated sticks, &o. 
The Mantis religiose, amongst the peasants of 
Languedoc is held almost sacred ; they call 
it the Prega Deori, or Prie Dieu. 

Three new species of Paussus have been 
found under stones in Hongkong in the nest 
of ft small yellow ant at upwards of seven- ( 
teen hundred feet. The three species all 
crepitate, and at least one of them has a 
discharge staining like that of a Brachinus. j 
The Pasaalus genus abounds over India and the 
Arohipelago. Bees are useful in producing 
homo* au d in Afghanistan they are semi- 
domesticated as iu Europe. The Langeh bee 
of Borneo, and one of smaller size called N uang, 
produce valuable honey. They generally place i 
their nests underneath the larger branches 
and the Dyaks ascend the trees by means of a . 
rail of bamboos. Amongst the insects which | 
infest books iu India are two genera, which are 
usually regarded as accomplices in the work of 
destruction, but whioh on the contrary pursue 
and greodily feed on the larvae of the death 
watch and the numerous acari which are 
believed to be the chief depredators that prey 
upon books- One of these maligned genera, 
is a tiny tailless scorpion (Chelifer) of which 
three species have been noticed in Ceylon, 
the Ch. librorum Temp. Ch, obiongum Temp. 
and Ch. acaroides Hermnan , the last of 
which it ia believed had been introduced from 
Europe in Dutch and Portuguese hocks. An¬ 
other genus of book insects is the Lepisma, the 
&»h insect genus, and called so by Fabricius 
(rem its flab-like scales, tiny silvery creatures 
whtah foaai on the acari and soft bodied insects 
that vofeat boohs. There have only been two 
species described, viz., the L. niveo-lascitfue 
and jU niger. Temp. It has 6 legs. As in¬ 
sects are very destructive to boob ia India 
and the pastes or gums .employed in the 
bindings, form apecifil objects for the attacks 
of certain tribes ; it may be useful to be 


known, that insects refuse to attack the 
gum of the cashewnut fruit. 

Bugs belong to the family Hemiptera, 
several genera of which occur in India• amongst 
others are Cantuo ocellatus, Leptoacelis 
marginalia, Callidea Stock^rius, &c* Of the 
aquatic species, the gigantic Belostoma 
Indicum, attains a size of nearly three 
inches. Some of them are most attractive in 
colour : a green one is often seen on leaves. 
They are quite inoffensive, if unmolested, but 
if irritated exhale an offensive odour. In- 
seots known as bugs have in recent years 
attracted much attention from the anxiety 
and losses they have occasioned to the Coffee 
planting interests. The Coffee plant has very 
many enemies to contend with, and the follow¬ 
ing is a list of them by Mr. Nietner. 

1 Pseudocoocus adouidum, White or Mealy 

bug. 

Parasites • Scymnus rotundata. Motch. 

Encyrtus Nietneri. Motch . 

Chartooerus musciformis. Motch. 

Acarus translucens. N. 

2 Lecaniura Coffeae, /Falk. Brown or scaly 

bug. 

Parasites ; Scutellista cyauea, Motch 

Cephaleta purpureiventris. Motch. 

„ brunneiventris. Motch. 

„ fusciventris. Motch. 

Encyrtus paradisicus. Motch . 

„ Nietneri. Motch . 

Cirrhospilus coccivorus. Motch. 

Marietta leopardinus. N. 

Chilocorus circumdatus. Sahonh. 

Acarus translucens. AT. 

S Lecanium nigrum. iV. Black bug. 

4 Syncladium Nietneri. Rabh. Dresd. 

Hedwig. 1858. 

Trisposporiura Gardneri. $erk. J. Hort. 

Soc. Lond. 1349* 

A fungus. m 

5 Aphis coffeae N. Coffee-louse. 

Parasites : Syrphus Nietneri. Schiner in 

litt. 

„ splendens. Dolesch . 

Mycromus australis. Hay. Verz Wien. 

Strachia geometrica. Motch. 

Lepidoptera. 

7 Aloa lactinea. Cram. 

8 Orgyia Ceylancia N. 

9 Euprocitis virguncula, Walk, 

10 Trichia exigua, Feld. 

11 Narosa conspersa. Walk . 

12 Limacodes graciosa. Westo. Eut. cat, 

18 Drepaua 7 

14 Zeuzera Coffeae. N. 

15 Agrotis segetum. Wien Y. Black grab*. 

16 Galleriomoipha lichenoides. Feld, 

17 Boarmia C$yl anica. Feld. 

18 „ leucostigmaria. Feld. 

19 Eupithecia coffearia. Feld. 
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20 Tortrix coffearia. Feld. 

21 Gracilaria ? coffeifoliella. Motck « 

Diptera 

22 Anthomyza? coffece, iV. in Motck. 

Orthoptera. 

23 Phyraatea punctata, Z>. 

Coleoptera. 

24 Ancyloncycha spec P White grub. 

25 Arhines P destructor, N. . 

A p ter a. 

26 Acarua coffeae. /V. 

Mammalia* 

27 Golunda Elliott. Gray. Coffee-rat. 

The “ rat ” does much mischief by 

gnawing off the young branches, appa¬ 
rently to get at the tender pith ; it is 
called “ Daddewedda*’ by the Sinhalese, is as 
large as a weasel and of a greyish black 
colour. The rat, monkeys, and squirrels com¬ 
mit great depredations in fruit time : they 
are partial to the 9weet pulp which they di¬ 
gest but evacuate the beans whole. 

Of the locusts which, at intervals, devas¬ 
tate some countries, the Acrydium [(Gryllus) 
roigratorium is that of Africa and the south of 
Asia and G. gregarius that of Sinai. The Migra¬ 
tory Locust, Acrydium (or zEdipodium) mora¬ 
torium, which occurs in Africa and the south of 
Asia is greenish, with transparent elytra, of 
a dirty grey, whitish wings and pink legs. 
They have the power of inflating themselves 
with air and of travelling about 18 miles a day. 
Tney are bred in the deserts of Arabia and 
Tartary. The Cephalsemia ovis (syn cestru9 
ovis) is found in Europe and the E. Indies, it 
lays its eggs in the nostrils of the sheep and 
the worm from it occupies the frontal sinuses. 

(Estrus equi occurs in the south of Europe 
and in Persia. It is a dipterous insect. Its 
eggs are deposited on the hair of the horse 
and licked into the stomach, aud when com¬ 
plete the insects pass through the canal. 

The Butocera rubus, Curuminya, of Ceylon, 
i9 a beetle of the south of India which 
penetrates the trunk of the cocoanut tree near 
the ground and there deposits its eggs, and its 
grubs, when hatched, eat their way upwards 
through the centre of the tree, to the top, where 
they pierce the young leaf buds and do incre¬ 
dible damage. 

Beetles, belong to the class of insects called 
Coleoptera : they are very numerous in tropical 
India, and the blistering beetles of India, are 
several species of mylabris, the market value 
of which in Britain is only 5 s. 84. the pound. 

Brora other Indian Beetles is obtained an 
atWcVe of commerce \n the beawlMuI w\ng cases 
or elytra of the Buprestis they are of a brilliant 
metallic green colour and are imported into 


England principally from Calcutta, as ornaments 
of khuskhus fans, baskets, &c., and on muslins 
to enrich the embroidery. The beetles wings of 
Akynb, of Burmah are called Chenk Poorie, and 
Thnngon Poorie. 

The name KavOapn was applied by the Greeks 
to a sp» cies of Coleopterous Insect which was 
distinguished by yellow transverse bands. 
This is the characteristic of species of Mylabris, 
one of which, M. Fusseloni, occurs in the south 
of Europe, and another, M. Cichorii in Syria, 
and throughout the east. In India it is called 
telee and ttlce mukhec t or the Oily Fly, no doubt 
from the oil-like exudation which the insects of 
this genus give out from the articulations of 
their legs when seized. Another species, M. 
Trianthema, is mentioned by Dr. Fleming, and 
the Lytta giga9, Fab . i9 found there as well as 
in Senegal. One is mentioned by the Arabs 
under the name of zurareh. It is not known 
when the officinal Blistering Fly came to be 
used, but it has had a variety of names. It was 
called Meloe vesicatorius by Linnaeus, Lytta ve. 
sicatoria by Fabricius, and Cantharis vesicatoria 
by Geoffroy. Geoffroy grouped the Vesicatory 
Beetles in a small tribe corresponding nearly 
with the Linnean genus Meloe, and distin¬ 
guished it by the title Cantharideae. This ho 
divides into eleven genera, among which are 
Cantharis, Mylabris, and Meloe, all of which 
species have been employed as vesicatories. 
Meloe majalis, or Mayworm, is a specimen of 
the genus. 

The blistering flies of India are chiefly (lie 
Mylabris or Meloe cichorii the Cantharis gigas, 
and the Cantharis violacea. Mylabris ciohotii 
is common in the neighbourhood of Dacca, in 
the Hydrabad country, in Kurnool, and nume¬ 
rous other localities. Dr. Hunter published 
a good account of in the 5th vol- of the 
Transactions of the Asiatic Society, p. 216. 
The insect is about an inch long, and -Jrd 
broad ; the elytra or wing coverts are marked 
with six cross stripes of deep blue and russet 
brown. The Buprestis of ancient writers is 
met with in the bazars under the name of the 
golden fly (sonamukki.) The Cantharis vio^ 
lacea is often mixed with specimens of Meloe 
in the bazars. The Teiini fly, if procured 
before the mites have commenced its destruc¬ 
tion, yields on an average one-third more of 
cantharidin than the Spanish fly of the Euro¬ 
pean shops. The blue fly is, of uncertain 
strength ; Meloe triantheraa, is so called from its 
being usually found on the plant named Trian- 
thema decandra (biscopra, Hind.) At the Madras 
Exhibition of 1855, specimens of the Indian 
blistering beetles, Mylabris pustulata, and M. 
punctum were exhibited. Both insects are found 
in large quantities at certain season? all over 
Southern India. M. Cichorei and M. Fustulatua 
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*re used by the Chmete.^-Figuier. TemenTs 
Ceylon . Booker* s'Him.Jour. t VoL II. p, 65. 
Boyle. 0*tShaughnes8y } page 684. 

The Coccus genus of insects belongs 
to the order Henaiptera. The species known 
in India are the C. cacti, the cochineal insect ; 
the C. lacca that yields the stick lac of 
commerce, and the C. maniparus of Arabia, 
which punctures the Pamarix gallica, and causes 
the exudation of the Arabian manna. There are 
two varieties of Coccus cacti, the true or grana 
fina, and the grana s^lvestris, and after prolong¬ 
ed efforts on the part of Drs. James Anderson 
and Berry of Madras, in 1795, the C. sylvestris 
or wild species of the cochineal insect was in¬ 
troduced into Bengal by Captain Neilson of H. 
M. 74th Regiment. It throve rapidly on the 
Cactus indica, indigenous opuntia, the country 
nopal, and between 1800and 1807, 74,366Albs, 
of the cochineal amounting to Rupees 142,915 
in value was shipped to England, but at a loss, 
as the wild species was greatly inferior to the 
true The cochineal insect was introduced 
ioto Java about the ye«r 1825, as a Govern¬ 
ment experiment, and apparently with more 
success in its production than in British 
India, for so long ago as 1844 it was exported 
from Batavia to the estimated value of 93,319 
guilders. The species introduced into India 
Bwaims at certain seasons, and settles on one of 
the species of Caotus, which they immediately 
destroy. The whole neighbourhood of Honaana- 
bad near Beder in 1865, was surrounded with 
priokly pear which then disappeared under one 
of these swarms. The Coccus lacca, produces the 
substance called lac, it inhabits India, is found 
pn various trees in great abundance (Ficus re- 
ligiosa and F. Indica, Butea frondosa, croton 
trees and Rhamus jujuba). When the females 
pf this Coccus have fixed themselves to a part 
of the branch of the trees on which they feed, 
a pellucid and glutinous substance begins to 
exude from the margins of the body, and in the 
end covers the whole insect with a cell of this 
substance, which, when hardened by exposure 
to the air, becomes lac. So numerous are 
these insects, and so closely crowded together, 
that they often entirely cover a branch ; and 
the groups take different, shapes, as squares, 
hexagons, according to the space left 

round the insect which first began to form 
its cell. Under these cells, the females deposit 
their eggs, which, after a certain period are 
hatched, and the young ones eat their way out. 

It is found encircling twigs and branches. The 
broken twigs covered with these incrustations 
are called * stic lac* in commerce. After the 
colour has been extracted and further purified 
shell lac results. Coccus polonicus is a species 
which is used in dyeing a red colour. It is now 
chiefly employed by the Turks for dyeing wool, 


silk, and hair, and for staining the nails of 
women’s fingers. 

Lac lake was first made in Calcutta in the 
beginning pf the 19th century and afterwards 
the lac dye. Coccus sinensis of China secretes 
a wax from which candles are made. 

$i7£.—M.P. Mailla in his l’Histoire generale 
de la Chine, mentions that B. C. 2,600, Si-ling- 
chi, wife of the emperor of China, Hoang-ti, was 
enjoined by him to utilize the thread of the silk 
worm in which she succeeded, it is produced by 
several genera of the Borabycidee called Silk 
worms. Silk worms are liable to several diseases. 
Luisettes, are worms which have not strength 
to moalt. They should be early removed, as 
they die and infect the room. Arpians have 
exhausted all their strength in the last moult 
and have not even strength to eat. 

The yellow or flat worms easily die. The 
flat or mans , are soft and indolent worms, 
become very fat from eating a great deal, soon 
die and become putrid. 

The most severe disease, as the most gene¬ 
ral, is the muscadine. The losses occasioned by 
it are reckoned in France to be equal to one- 
sixth of the profits. A worm may be eating 
as usual, when suddenly it becomes a dull 
white and not long after dies, becomes reddish 
and rigid. Twenty-four hours after death, a 
white efflorescence shows itself round the head 
and rings and soon after all the body becomes 
floury. This flour is a fungus, the Botrytis 
bassiana of which the myelium develops itself 
in the fatty tissue of the caterpillar, attacks 
the intestines and fructifies in the exterior. 
Some suppose this disease to be contagious. 

The Oatline ailment is another epidemic dis¬ 
ease which shows itself from the very beginning 
of the rearing. The losses it has occasioned in 
Europe in the past ten years are very great, and 
the countries of the Cevennes, the principal 
seat of the silk culture in France have been 
ruined. 

Anthera paphia , the Tusseh silk worm, 
called Bughey in Northern India, k is found 
in Assam, Bengal, Bheerbboom and Bahar and 
feeds on the Zyziphus Jujuba or Ber and on 
the Assan. It has not been domesticated. 

Saturnia arrundi is the Arrundi Tusseh 
Silk moth of India. It feeds on the arandi 
or castor oil plant. 

Bomhyoc Cynthia , is met with in the lower 
ranges of the Himalaya, at Darjeling, Mussooree 
and Nepaul. It is partial to the leaves of the 
Ailanthus glandulosa but eats also those of 
the Xanthophyllum hostile and Birinas co¬ 
meases. 

Three species of Attacus feed on the 
oak, in Japan, viz., A., Yama-Mai: A. Pernyi 
and A* Myiitta. The silk, of the A* Yama- 
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Mai, ib next to that of the mulberry silk worm. and Podontia and Phylloch/iria to the Chry- 
" w * 8 bright, bat is less fine and strong, somelidas $ all of these are attached to warm 
ihe larvae are of great size : the coooon countries, and some, indeed, are seldom found 
resembles that of the mulberry, and the moth but within the torrid zone. Many genera*from 
is large and beautiful and of a bright yellow the Himalayas evince an affinity to European 
colour* It was introduced into France in 1862. types ; various Himalayan genera closely ap* 
Attacus Pernyi yields a remarkably beautiful proximate Siberian forms, and some pf the 
•ilk, fine, strong and brilliant and which can be species described by Dr. Gebler from the Altaic 
spun with great ease. The tissues obtained chain uf mountains, particularly some CJny- 
from it (fortake of the qualities of ordinary silk, somelidae, are believed to be indigenous in both 
ef wool and of cotton. It feeds on the oak regions, some few, however, are worth noticing, 
m Mantchouria. It has been acclimatized in 9uch as Broschus and true Carabus, Geotrapes 
France and hopes are entertained of it. and Piraelin ; the two Inst have been declared 

AUacus mylitta produces a silk even su- by high authority never to be found in India, 
perior to A. Pernyi. This worm is found in Regarding identity of Insects occurring in the 
various parts of Bengal, and in the Panjab and Himalayas, as well as in Europe, there ara 
its brownish silk of bright form texture is the several species of the following genera of 
tusaeh of commerce, which is largely exported. Coleopter*, namely, Elater, Melolontha, Chry- 
The Attacus {Bomlyx) cynihia feeds on the somela, Cassida, *and Goccinella, which seem 
Ailanthus. Its silk is a sort of floss silk, hold- to be the same as those of England ; among 
ing a middle place betweeu wool and the the carnivorous Insects, Dermestcs lardarius 
silk of the mulberry tree worm, and in France and vulpinus, Corynetes violaceua, and rufipes, 
the silk has been successfully wound off its and some of the Siaphilinidm, arc essentially 
cocoon* the same in Europe aud the Himalayas. Of 

The Atiacut ( Bombyx ) ricini produces a silk Lepuloptera, Papilio machaon, is evidently the 
which much resembles that pf A* Cynthia. same as that met with in England ; the same 
The Saturnia pavonia major spins a brown remark will apply to Vanessa Atalanta, and 
cocoon, with a coarse silk. It inhabits France, Cynihia cardui. The pervading character of 
but not further north tbau the latitude of Paris. Indian Entomology is uniformity. It is true 
Saturnia carpiui, the Emperor moth oo that we meet with numerous genera, both of 
eurs in England. tropical and temperate climes, associated to** 

Bombyx neustria, the Lackey, and B. pro- gether ; the former more abundant, the latter 
cessionea, the Procession moth occur in Europe, less frequent (as we might naturally expect) than 
Himalayan entomology in character is both in the Himalayas. There is, however, a greater 
Asiatic and European, and the inter- intermingling of forms than at first sight would 
mingling of forms of temperate and tropical be readily imagined ; but when we take into 
climes is one of its most distinguishing pecu- consideration, that many of the species re- 
liarities. In itq, valleys, probably influenced sembling those of Europe may have been cap- 

by the heat and moisture of the jungle, lured on the mountain ranges, at a considerable 

southern forms predominate over northern ; elevation we may partly account for it. When 
and it is not unlikely, that to the uninterrupted we look to the range which genera here enjoy, 
belts of jungle stretching along the mountain it is very considerable ; in part of the Hima- 
rahges, we may partly trace several tropical layas, at the extreme southern points of India 
phytyvorons genera far beyond their apparent in the West, and even in its Eastern Isles 
natural limits. Some carnivorous insects are there is one pervading character, evincing 
also found rauging far to the north in the every where the prevalence of tropical genera. 
Himalayas ; ftn example of which is Anthia To speak more specifically, in Nepal and the 
6 -guttata, a well-knowu native of the tropics ; southernmost extremity of the Mysore, and 14 
the specimens, however, are mere dwarfs, Ceylon, at Bombay, and at Madras, at Calcutta 
compared with those of Peninsular India, a and Singapore, in Japan and Java, with the 
fact which may be regarded as a proof, that rest ol the Polynesian Isles, the majority of ihe 
Anthia has here reached its extreme limits, and same types abound ; and what is of moreconse- 
consequently will soon disappear (as is the quence, a great majority of the same species 
case'' and be represented by another type, alep occur in most of the abovementioued re- 
fujfitting the same functions, only under gions. .Having noticed tl^p intermingling of 
a difference of form. Among the Cicindelidee, genera belonging to Europe and Asia, if wp 
Colliuris appears ; among the Carahidffi, turn our eyes to Africa, we shall there find a 
we find Desera, Omphra, and Cyclosornus ; considerable similarity in the entomology pf 
wnong the Lamelhcornes, Eucolora, Mi- this quarter of the globe with that of 4sia ; 
mela, aud Dieronocephalus ; and to these may among the Carabidm occur Anthia, Ortho- 
be added, Anisotelus belonging to Telephoricke, gonius, TrigonodactyJa, and Siagona. Among 
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the Lamellrcornei, Epirinus and Pop41iia, the Harpalida .—Harpali are found dispersed 

conical Buprestidse and the extraordinary Paus- nearly in all the countries of the globe : they 
aid®, which last are chiefly found only in these abound more in the arotic than antartio regions, 
regions ; and to these may be added, as well The following genera sre recorded as belonging 
as many more, the genera Melyris. -Megalopus, to India, viz. Harpalus, Platymetopus, Seleno- 
•Sagra, "and Adoriura ; Dorylus, among the phorus, Cvclosomus, and many others. Some 
Hymenoptera, and Diopsis among the Diptera, species of Ophouus from Bengal and Poona, 
Passing from genera to species, we shall find closely resemble British species, 
that precisely the same occur in both conti- Pogonidce .—Some of the genera of this. 

fcents ; among the most conspicuous, Copris family are not confined to the temperate zones ; 
midas, Sabseus, and Pithecius, Cetonia cornuta, the major part of them prefer the polar regions, 
and Lytta gigas. Even supposing that no Pogonus and Cardiaderus are met with in Asia 
identical species occurred, which were common and Africa. 

to Asia, and Africa, yet we cannot help Calathidce .—Pristonychus inhabits Nepal 

observing the very remarkable similarity in the and Europe ; v.hile Calathus prefers a northern 
representatives of each ; one example of which more than a southern climate, 
is, Ateuchus sonctus, which very closely Feroniada .—In India we meet with Trigo- 

resembles the celebrated Sacred Beetle of notoma, Catadromus, Lesticus, and Diatrigus : 
the Egyptians, the object of their worship, most of them peculiar to that continent, 
by some regarded as an emblem of ferti- Argutor anliqua occurs in the East ; Omaseus 
lity, but more probably that of eternity single and Platysma in Nepal ; and Steropus in tbe 
species of Indian Casnonia, and Dryptid®, vicinity of Poona. Cephalotes is found in 
Drypta is a Nepalese individual of this family Nepal and Australia : Amara is captured in 
belonging to the genus Desera, Leach which is Japan ; Antarctia and Masoreus are equally 
described in General Hardwicke’s collection, natives of Europe, Africa and Asia and several 
Five others are also recorded as inhabiting nondescript species from the East of the latter 
India. genus, are to be found in English cabinets. 

Of the LebiadcB, Lebia, is of rare occurrence Sphodrinda .—The genus Sphodrus occurs 

in the East ; unioolor, is from the Himalayas ; in Nepal, and the anomalous form of Mormo- 
aploa is found at Poona. Orthogonius is com- lyce in Java and Singapore; which last has 
mon to Africa and Asia : the gigantic species, been ranged with this family, but appears to be 
however, predominate in the latter country. sadlv out of place, as it is most likely a sub- 
Brachinida .—The true type of Helluo, cortical feeder, 
exclusively belongs to New Holland : the genus Gallhtidce .—Epomis and Chelsenius abound 
denominated Ompbra by Dr. Leach, applies in the tropics *. the maculated set appear common 
solely to the Indian Ilelluones. Ozacna ant to Asia and Africa, each country possessing 
Paeudozsena inhabit Calcutta and Cayenne ; species almost exact representatives of each 
^vhile Trigonodactyla appears iii Africa and other. Cheleenius nepalensis approaches in 
Asia. The Graphipter® of the sandy deserts form to Licinus ; Oodes is widely dispersed 
have no representative in the East. One g‘ tins over India, Callistus occurs in the Mysore, 
appears to unite Brachinus and Anthia : the Diccelidce .—Rembus is found on the Mala- 

latter is found throughout the continent of bar and Coromanded coasts, at Calcutta, and 

India. Some of the specimens from Nepal, in Nepal: Panagseus has its metropolis in 

however, are very diminutive. Aptintis is India. 

partly confined to Northern Europe and Procerida .—Among the Insects collected 

America ; while true Brachinus enjoys the by Dr. Wallich, there were four or five species 
unlimited range of the world. Catascopus is of true Carabus. Wherever the oak grows, 
found in Nepal, and resembles in its habits there Calosoma will be found. C. indicum 
Elaphrus or Europe, and probably occupies its inhabits Nepal. If caterpillars are necessary 
place. Dyscolus, Promecoptera, and Thy- to keep in check the luxuriance of tropical 
reopterus, prefer the southern tropical regions, vegetation, the Calosoroata must be equally 
fcnd are not found to range as far north as the necessary to keep within bounds these Iusects, 
Himalayas. which sometimes destroy, in northern climes, 

Scaritidece .—8iagona atrata is met with in nearly the foliage of tbe year. 

Nepal and various paits of India ; a speci- Bembidiidce .—A single species of Tachys 
men from Egypt, if not the self same, is so is the only example. 

exceedingly alike in size and sculpture, that it Frickidas. —Stenolophus, Acupalpus and 

is very difficult to distinguish. The Scaritide® Tetragonoderus have occurred, 
abound in both hemispheres. Scapterus of Dyticida .—Aquatic coleoptera are appa* 

India is represented by Oxystomus in the rently not much influenced by climate : tbe 
Brazils, and in Africa by Acanthoscelis. temperature of water not varyiug like that of 
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the earth or air, is the reason we meet with 
the self-same species in the interior of India 
and the south of France. Dyticus appears 
confined to Northern Europe or America, while 
•Cybister is dispersed throughout the world. 
Eunectes and Hydaitcus belong to Nepal and 
India, and to the latter country we may add 
also the following genera, vie. Colymbetes, 
Laccophilus, Noterus, Hyphydrus and Hydro- 
porus. 

Gy r ini dee. —Many gigantic species of 
Gyrinid® abound in India. Dineutus Nepal- 
ensis, poiitus, and spinosus, have been found 
within the Himalayan districts.— Royle , page 
57. Crawfurd Diet . page 112. Kirby and 
Spmce, VoL 7, p. 320. Vol. If. 142, 
quoted in Eng. Cyc. Vol % II. p. 144. Boyle 
on the Productive Resources of India y p. 57. 
L . Figuier, Insect life. 

Hydrophitida .—Several genera of this family 
are as widely distributed as the Dyticid® ; and 
most of those found in India inhabit Nepal. 

Necrophaga.-— Carrion feeders abound more 
in warm countries than is generally believed. 
The religious prejudices of the Indians not 
allowing them to touch a dead body, may ac¬ 
count for the few species which have hitherto 
reached Europe from the East. Necrophorus, 
Necrodes, Silpha, and Oiceoptoma, are ^met 
with in India and Nepal. 

Nilidulida 9 which have been captured in 
India. Fn the Engidse family we find Tri- 
plax, Ips, and Dacne ; in the Erotylid®, Ero- 
tylus ; and next to this group, Languiria and 
Euraorphus should be placed ; genera abound¬ 
ing in species in Nepal and India. 

Dermestidce .—This genus, and its congeners, 
is apparently a predominant group throughout 
the world. In general Hardwicke’s collection, 
there is a Nepalese specimen of Dermestes, 
similar in every respect to D. lardarius of 
Europe; a second species is closely allied to D. 
vulpinus of Africa. It is scarcely possible that 
either of them can have been imported into the 
Himalayas by commerce. 

Byrrhidx,— Among the drawings of the 
Nepal collection, made purposely for General 
Hardwicke, two species of Anthrenus are figur¬ 
ed ; they appear novel iu form. 

Histerida.—Tim family abounds in India, 
more than fifty species are known, from the 
East 

Lucanidce .—Some of the Lucanidse resemble 
British species very closely, while others are 
the* same as those in Java and Singapore. 
Forty species had been submitted to Mr. Hope’s 
inspection. 

Passalidce are not equally abundant in the 
Old, as in the New World. 

Lantellicornee. —The celebrated Ateuchus 
Egyptiorum, or Sacred Beetle, has almost an 


exact representative in India. Gymnopleurua 
capicolrt, Rope, and G. azureus Jab. both of 
them African species, are replaced in the East 
by G. sinuatus, Jab t and splendens, Hope . 
Sisyphus is met with in both hemispheres. 
Epirinus is an African, as well as an oriental 
form. Several Indian Copridse resemble those 
of Egypt. Copris midas of India and Nepal, 
exactly corresponds with C. Isidis of Africa. C. 
Sabmus and C.Pithecius appear common to botb 
continents, and are equally abundant in Ceylon; 
and several smaller species of Copris, from the 
eastern part of Africa, if not the same, approach 
so closely to those of Western Asia, as to 
induce a belief that they are the same insects, 
only modified by climate. Onitis and Oniti- 
cellus have also several representatives in both 
regions, if not in some instances the self-same 
species. Onthophagus abounds more in India 
than any other country ; some of them unri¬ 
valled in size, splendour, and variety of form. 
More than 120 oriental specieB may be seen 
in European cabinets ; Pactolus of Nepal 
and India, is represented in Senegal by Ilarpax, 
Jab , Aphodius, compared with Onthophagus, as 
an Indian group, is quite insignificant ; scarcely 
twenty species are recorded, including those of 
Manilla and the Eastern Isles: There was only 
a single specimen of Trox in General Hard- 
wicke’s collection. 

Geotrupidoe .—Of three species of Geotrupes 
one is from Delhi, a second from Japan, a third 
from the Himalayas. Bolboceas appears in some 
measure to supply the place of Geotrupes, 
which last is not so important a group in the 
East, as in a northern region. Orphnus, 
Athyreus, and Hybosorus, occur in India. 

Scarabaus .—Under this term, the most 
gigantic and remarkable insects of the Old 
World are ranged. Four species, allied to S. 
Atlas, Jab , are indigenous to Nepal, there are 
several genera of Scarabaeidae, besides Oryctes, 
found on the Himalayas some of them ap¬ 
proaching African types. 

Melolonthidce. —Some of the Melolonthae of 
Nepal are closely allied to the British M. 
vulgaris ; others again, with the margins of 
the thorax serrated, evince their affinity to 
tropical species. Geniates, Apogonia, &c. are 
common to the Himalayas, the whole continent 
of India, and the Southern Isles the genera 
Mimelse and Eucblora appear peculiar to 
the East : there are thirteen Mimelse describ¬ 
ed ; several from Nepal. Eucblora appears 
wherever Mimela ranges, and is more abundant 
in species. The genus Popillia, appears nearly 
equally abundant in Asia and Africa, and 19 
common to the Old and New World. Fourteen 
species have been collected in Nepal. Also, 
the following genera of Melolonthidee 
Anomala, Hoplia, Apogonia, and Adoretos. 
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Triehiidm, —Acanthurus, Tricbius, and Di* 
cronoecphalua, inhabit the 4 Himalayas. The first 
of these forms approaches European type, the 
latter is the representative in India of what 
Goliathus is in Africa, and Incas in Southern 
America. Golvatidoe is a conspicuous family, 
and may justly be ranked among the mo 9 t ex¬ 
traordinary forms of the Insect world. 

Cetoniadce .— Campsiura xanthorhina, Hope , 
is represented in Africa by Cetouia scutelUia, 
Jab, 0. cornuta, Jab, is found in Africa, as 
well as Asia. More than III species occur in 
India, it is evident that the metropolis of Cetoni- 
adae is situated in the tropical regions. 

Buprcstida ,—Of this superb an extensive 
family, comprising at present more than one 
thousand species, the most magnificent inhabit 
India; the splendid Sternocera and giant Ca- 
toxantha range the equator and the Uopies. 
Ninety species belong to the continent of India, 
many to Nepaul, theisles of Java and Sumatra, 
among them are forms of temperate as well as 
of northern climes. 

JElateridce .—Several Nepalese Elateridoe 
closely resemble British species, in Nepal Ela- 
ter ccBnosua, Hope ; and various species, which 
jn Europe frequent the oak, alder, and willow, 
have Nepalese apecies nearly resembling them, 
and we have stated that there is a correspond¬ 
ence of vegetation between Europe and the 
Himalayas 

Ctbrionida :—Few examples occur in India. 

Lgmpyrida the East boast of numerous fine 
species, unsurpassed probably by those of south 
America. The warm damp of the jungle is 
peculiarly adapted to the habits of this family, 
iiycus and Omalysus, as well as Lampyris 
abound in the Himalayan range. 

Malacodermato .—The families composing 
this group are more abundant in Nepal thau 
Central India ; and yet they are not of 
rare occurrence. Anjsotelus, appears to be 
peculiar to the East. Several species of M»la- 
chius and Melyria eiyoy an Asiatic and African 
dime. 

Oleridiv ,—abound in the East. 

Plinida ; have been found in the Mauritius. 
JBodrichida are abundant, and it is not 
unlikely that the Faussides commence where 
the Ftiuidee terminate. 

Gircalionidm of the numerous genera of 
this family, Nepal contains many tropical 
forms, as well as other, which are peculiar to 
temperalte dimes, some of them extending 
from the Himalayas, even to new Holland, 
particularly Sipalus. 

Cucufid# are common to India and Nepal 
Priotid*, Prion us loves the torrid and 
tropical nones ; some of the Himalayan species 
indicate on alliance to European types. 


Lamiada ,^The largest, as well as the most 
beautiful Species of this family, are found in 
Nepal. —Lamia Roylii, Hope, is unrivalled in 
size ; and L. Wnllichii surpasses all other iu 
beauty and colouring ; it is found in Nepal, 
Japan, at Singapore, and the Isle of Java. 
Ceratnbyx, Callidiumf, Clytus, and S«perda, 
are predominant groups, and are found in all 
countries and climates* Many Nepalese species 
exactly represent European types. 

Sagrida .—Donacia occurs in Java, several 
species of Sagraare found on the Nympheacese. 
Whether Sagra attaches itself to peculiar water- 
plants or frequents the same aa the former genus 
is doubtful. Megalopus is found in Nepal, in 
Africa, as well as South America. Crioceris also 
appears to be a predominant group, while 
Adorium is confined more to Asia than Africa. 

Qallerucida .—Galleruca and Auchenia 
abound in Nepal, Halticae are found throughout 
the world, and are intended probably to keep 
in check particular vegetation. In Europe, the 
genera Brassica and Sinapis almost annually 
suffer from their depredations ; they appear to 
abound more in light and sandy soils ; and 
where lime is used instead of animal manure, 
the crops are less attacked. 

Chrysomelidoe .—Many of the Nepalese 
species resemble those of Siberia ; others ap¬ 
proximate closely to European forms, so much 
so, that in many instances if not the same, 
they are certainly similar representatives of 
their respective countries, and probably fulfil 
the same offices and functions. Podontia and 
Phvllocharis seem peculiar to Asia and New 
Holland. 

Eumolpidee .—The Eumolpidre of India are 
I not surpassed in beauty or splendour by,those 
I of South America : they seldom, however, equal 
the latter in size, Clythra and Cryprocephulus 
occur in the east, both of them abounding more 
iu temperate than tropical countries ; several 
species occur in the Himalayas. 

Cassididet —About fifty species of Indian 
Cassida have come under notice ; some of the 
Nepalese species resemble English specimens, 
and may be parasitic on the thistle. 

Coccinellidor. —Coccinella 7-puncata, Fab, 
appears common to Europe and Asia. 

Hispidce .—llispa erinacea and two undes¬ 
erved speeies are abundant in Nepal. 

Tenebrionida .—Hegeter and Tagenia, are 
common to India, Upis and Teuebris are found 
ia the Himalayas, and are abundant in the 
tropics. m 

Pwieliarioe .—Pimelia occurs in the vicinity 
of Poona. Sepidium, Blaps, Eurynotus, and 
Opatfum, occur in the Easft ; the first prefers 
the southern tropic ; the two next appear at 
Bombay, Calcutta, and Nepal; and the last is 
widely dispersed, throughout the E$$t. 
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Diaptridce and Cossyphus, are both common 1 
to Asia and Africa, Cistela and Lagria : the 
latter apparently a predominant group. Pyro- 
chroa, also has been discovered in Java. 

Helopida,—' This family is the grand recep¬ 
tacle for the various forms of the Heteromera. 
Among the Indian genera we find Amaiygmus, 
Cnoduloo, and Platycrepis, with several true 
Helopidae, rivalling in splendour and magni¬ 
tude those of the South American Continent. 

Mordellida, —Most of these Insects are 
paiasites of the Hjmenoptera, and abound in 
tropical climates* Their office is probably to 
keep in check, and prevent the too rapid in¬ 
crease of Vespidae and JBombidae : they are 
common to tne Old and New World. 

Cantharidce. _This family contains insects 

which are used in Medicine, and denominated 
Blister Flies. Lytta gigas, Fab., is found 
abundantly in India, and also in Senegal ; 
and several species of Mylabris common to 
both continents. 

Stapkilinidoe .—By the families Notoxidse 
nud Scydmsenidae, we arrive at the PseJaphidae, 
and afterwards at the Brachelytra, which I ema¬ 
nate the Coleoptera. Anthilephila and Notoxus 
occur in Nepal, and Scydmaeuus in Java ; 
various other genera of Staphilmidae are wide¬ 
ly dispersed throughout the East. 

Lepidoptera. —There appear to be a much 
greater number of species of Lepidoptera, 
widely disseminated throughout the world, 
than of any other Order. In Asia and 
Europe we meet with Papilio machaon, 
Gonepteryx rhamni ; with some species of i 
Colias and Pontia, with Vanessa Atalanfa, 1 
and Cynthia cardui; and to these might be 
added, several identical Sphingidse, particularly ' 
Acherontia, Atropos, Deilephila, Celerio, and 
Sphynx. Among the Noctuicfse, Geometridae , j 
Tortricidae, and Tineidae, many species will 
also be found inhabitants of both continents. 

In the Orthoptera , some Grylhdae are common 
to countries remotely situated, which may 
partly be accounted for by the migratory habits 
of these insects ; and the same remarks may 
be applied to the Sphingidse. Among the 
Blattidae, several tropical species range widely; 
some of them have become naturalized even in 
a northern climate; and it is no uncommon 
occurrence to find Indian, Brazilian, and New 
Holland species in a high state of perfection 
alive in the houses of Loudon ; and among the 
Eastern Neuroptera, there occur various Libbe- 
lulinae and Hemerobeid®, closely resembling 
English species. 

Among the Hymenoptera, may be noticed 
the universal ranger, Evania appendigaster, ever 
attendant on Blatta; some Ichneumonidae, 
Crabronidae, Apidae, and Vespidae, all of them 
presenting identical species with those of Britain. 


In referring to the Diptera t may be men* 
tiomed the wide range of the Orange Fly, 
the same in England, India, and America ; the 
Gnats and Mosquitoes* common to the four 
quarters of the globe, alike the pest of the 
Indian and Laplander; and, lastly, various 
species of Musca, as widely dispersed as the 
half-domesticated sparrow of Great Britain. 
Passing by the Aptera , and the various parasites 
of birds, quadrupeds, and of man himself, we 
find among the Hemipera , several identical 
species of Pentatoma, fteduvius, Tetyra, besides 
Cimex lectularius, the scourge of ali countries 
and climates. Asia and Europe have many in¬ 
sects in common, and probably other par* of the 
world will eventually be found to present not 
only similar genera and representatives, but also 
the same identical species, subject to the raodifi- 
cations of climate, and other exteruar circum¬ 
stances.— Mr. Hope in Madras Lit. Society's 
Journal , 1840. 

The coast region of Ceylon, and fully one- 
third of its northern part, have a much drier 
atmosphere than that of the rest of its surface ; 
and their climate and vegetation are nearly 
similar to those of the Carnatic with which 
this island may have been connected at no 
very remote period- The difference of its 
Fauna from that of Central Hindustan and tbs 
peninsula of the Dekkan in its insect-fauna 
will probably be found to have more 
resemblance to that of Ceylon than to the 
insects of northern and western India just 
as the insect fauna of Malaya appears more to 
resemble the similar productions of Australasia 
than those of the more northern continent. 

A collection made by Mr. Layard was partly 
formed in the dry northern province of Ceylon, 
and among them more Hindustan insects are to 
be observed than among those collected by Dr. 
Templeton, and found wholly in the district 
between Colombo and Kandy. According to 
tliis view the faunas of the Neilgherry Moun¬ 
tains, of Central Ceylon, of the peninsula of 
Malacca, and of Australasia would be found to 
form one group ; while those of Northern 
Ceylon, of the western Dekhan, and of the 
level parts of Central Hindustan would form 
another of more recent origin. The insect 
fauna of the Carnatio is also probably similar 
to that of the low lands of Ceylon ; but it is 
still unexplored. The regions of Hindustan 
in which species have been chiefly collected, 
such as Bengal Silhet, and the Punjab, are at 
the distance of from 1,300 to 1,600 miles from 
Ceylon, and therelore the insects of the latter 
are fully as different from those of the above 
regions as they are from those of Australasia 
to which Ceylon is as near in point of distance, 
and agrees more with regard to latitude* 
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Hagen believes the fauna of the moun¬ 
tains of Ceylon to be quite ditferent from that 
of the plains and of the shores. The south 
and west district have a very moist climate, 
and as their vegetation is like that of Malabar, 
their insect-fauna will probably also resemble 
that of the latter region.— TennenCs Sketches 
of the Nat* Hist, of Ceylon, p. 442, 443. 

Chinese insects were described as far back 
as 1798 in the times of Fabricius and of 
Donovan, with this exception, there were very 
scanty notices of other Chinese insects until 
Mr. Hope, in March 1842, published half a 
centurpof the Coleoptera of Canton and Chu- 
san, collected by Dr. Cantor. Part of Mr. 
Bowring’s Coleoptera and Homoptera of Hong 
Kong and neighbourhood were published in 
the Annals of Natural History, Vol. IV, De¬ 
cember 1844, by Mr. Adam White. The rarer 
species of the Carabideous genera, frequent 
marshy localities or the summits of mountains. 
Several fine species were there captured in tole¬ 
rable abundance; a fine Galerita, several 
Chlsenii, three species of Hellus, Panagceus, 
several large Plierosophi (Brachinidae), a Cli- 
vina, Dyschirius, Casnonia, and Arga or Lepto- 
tracheilus. The beetles belonging to Badister, 
the Amarce and Harpalidae are of small size. 
The largest carabideous form has much the 
appearance of Oraaseue. It is thirteen lines 
long. Including the tiger beetles and their 
allies with carabideous beetles, Hong Kong 
cannot produce much under sixty species. The 
carabideous genera are the most abundant of 
all the insect tribes during winter in Hong 
Kong, some forms commencing to appear with 
autumn. In April they are very abundant, 
and there are still found a few in May, They 
then, however, give place to the Cicindelidee, 
none of which are found here during winter. 
Of Cicindeln, Mr. Bowring mentions ten 
species ; Colliuris longicollU is found on the 
flowers of Bauhinia Vahlii (?) Tricondyla 
pulchripes (White) on Li tehee trees, differ¬ 
ing in habit from its congeners by being 
found on trees, not at their roots. It is 
apterous, like other species . A small specie s 
of Lebia and of Brachinus is found on flowers, 
Scarites has not hitherto been found in Hong 
Kong and Calosoma andCarabus pvoper occur. 
The following Ceylon insects, given by Sir J. 
E. Tennent, will show the Orders and the princi¬ 
pal families and genera, 

South and East of Asia. 


ORDER COLEOPTERA 
Linn, 

Fam, Cicendelidro, Steph, 
Cicindela, Linn. 
Tricondyla, Latr. 

Fam . Carabidtt, Leach, 


which occur ia the 


Casnonia Latr. 

Opbionea, Klug. 
Euplynes, Nut. 
Heteroglossa Met. 
Zuphium, Latr. 
Pheropsophus Solier. 
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Cymindis, Latr . 
Anchista, Met* 
Dromius, Bon. 

Lebia, Latr. 

Creagris, Niet. 

Elliotia, Niet, 

Maraga, Wlk. 
Catascopus, Kirby. 
Scarites, Fabr . 

Cliviaa, Latr. 

Leistus, Frcehl. 
Isotflrsus, L uferIt. 
Panagceus, Latr, 
Cblcenius, Bon. 
Anchoraenus, Bon. 
Agonum, Bon. 
Colpodes, Macl % 
Argutor, Meg. 
Simphyus, Niet * 

Bradytus, Steph. 
Curfconotiw. Steph. 
Harpalus, Lair. 
Ualodromus, Niet, 
Megaristerus, Met, 
Platysma, Bon, 

Morio, Latr. 
Barysomus, Dej. 

Oodes, Bon. 
Selenophoru s.Dej. 
Orthogonius, Dej. 
Helluodes, Westw. 
Physocrotaph us, Parry 
Physodera, Each . 
Eschscholtzii. Furry. 
Omphra, Latr, 
Planetes, Macl. 
Cardiaderus, Dej. 
Distrigus, Dej . 
Drimostoma, Dcj. 
Cyclosormi8, Latr. 
Ochthephilus, Neit. 

S path in us, Neit. 
Acupalpus, Latr. 

Bern bid ium, Latr. 

Fam. Paussidee, Westw. 
Cerapfcerus, Swed, 
Pleuropterus, West. 
Paussu8, Linn. 

Fam. Dytiscidae, Macl. 
Cybister, Curt. 
Dytiacus, Linn. 
Eunectes, Erich. 
Hydaticus, Leach. 
Colymbetes, Clairv. 
Hydroporus, Clairv. 
Fam . Girinid®, Leach. 
])ineute8, Macl . 
Porrorhynchus, Lap, 
Qyretes, Brulle. 
Qyrinus, Linn. 
Orectocbilus, Each. 
Fawt.Staplaibmdcc, Leach* 
Ocypus, Kirby . 
Philouthus, Leach. 
Xantholinue, Dahl, 
Sunius, Leach. 
GJdiehims, Erich. 
Pcederus, Fabr. 
Stenus, Latr. 

Osorius, Leach, 
Prognatha, Latr. 
Leptochirus, Petty* 
Oxytelus, Grav* 
Trogophleeus, Mann . 


Omalium, Grav. 
Aleochara, Grav . 
Dinarda, Leach . 

Fam. Pselaphid®, Leach. 

Pselaphanax, Wlk* 

Fam ScydmcenidesjZeach 
Eiineus, Wlk • 
ScydmcenuB, Latr. 

Fam. Ptiliadce, Wo. 
Trichopteryx, Kirby. 
Ptilium, Schupp. 
Ptenidium, Erich. 

Fam. Phalacrid®, Leach. 

Phalacrus, Pay 1c* 

Fam. Nifcidulid®, Leach. 
Nitidula, Fabr. 
Nitidulopsis, Wile. 
Meiigethes, Kirby. 
Rhizophagus, Herbst. 
Fam. Colydiadce, Woll. 
Lyctus, Fabr, 

Ditoma, lllig. 

Fam. Trogositid®, Kirby. 

Trogosita, Olive. 

Fam. Cucnjidce, Steph. 
Loemophloous, Dcj. 
Cucujus, Fabr. 
SilvanuB, Latr. 
Brontes, Fabr. 
/ta.Lathridianae, Woll. 
Latbridius, Herbst. 
Corticaria, Marsh. 
Monotoma, Hcrbsi. 
Fam . Dermestidee, Leach. 
Dermestes. Linn. 
Attageuus, Lvtr. 
TrinodeBj Meg. 

Fam . Byrrh'dce. Leach*- 
Inclica, Wlk . 

Fam : Hieteridce. Loach. 
Hester, Linn . 

Saprinus, Erich. 
Platysoma, Leach. 
Pendrophilusi Leach. 
Fam. Aphodiadee. Macl. 
Aphodius, lllig. 
pBammodius, Gyll. 
Fam. Trogidce, Macl . 

Trox, Fabr. 

Fam. Copridse, Leach. 
Ateucnus, Weber. 
Gymnopleurus* lllig. 
Sisyphus, Latr. 
Orepanocerus* ILirby. 
Copriw, Geoffr. 
Onthophagus, Latr , 
Bouflseiie, Fabr. 

Onitie, Fabr. 

Fam. Dynastidce, Macl. 
Oryctes, lllig. 
Xylotrupes, Hope. 
PbileuTUB, Latr. 
Orphnus, Macl. 

Fam, Geotrupid as, Leach. 

Bo?boceras, Kirby. 
Fam. Mel olon t hi d sb, Macl 
Melolontha, Fabr. 
Rbizotrogus, Latr.' 
Phyllopertha, Kirby. 
Silphoaes, Westw* 
Trigouostoma, Dej. 
Series, Macl. 

Popilin, Leach . 
Sericesthis, Dej. 



INSECTS. 


insects: 


Plectris, Lep. 
Isooychus, Mann ; 
Ouialoplia, Meg, 
Apogoulaji Kirby* 

Phytalus. Erich 
Ancylonyoha, Dej. 
Leucopholie, Dej. 
AuomoU, Meg, 
Mimela, Kirby . 
Paraatasia, Wetlw. 
Euchlora, Mud. 

Famk Cetoniad®, Kirby . 
Glyoyphana, Burm. 

Cl in term, Burm. 
Taeniodera, Burm . 
Protwti Burm. 
Agestrata, Erich, 
Ooryphocera, Burm. 
Nacronota, Hoff in. 
Fam . Trichiad®, Leach. 

Valgus, Scriba. 

Fam. Liicanid®, Leach. 
Odontolabia, Burm. 
ASgus, Afac/. 

Singhala, Blanch. 
Fam. Passalid®, 
Passalua, Fabr. 
Fum.Sphwridiadw^oc/t 
Sph»ridiuin, Fabr. 
Cercyon, Leach. 

Fam. Hydr ophilid»,ZeacA 
Hydrous, Leach . 
Hydrobius, Leach. 
Philydrus, SAUr. 
Borosus, Leach. 
Hydrochue, Germ. 
Georyiwua, £ati\ 
Dastarcus, 

Fam. Bupreafcid®, Steph. 
Sternocera, Each. 
Chrysochroa, Solier. 
Chrysodema, Lap. 
Beliouota, Each. 
ChryaobotbriR, Each. 
Agrilua, Meg. 

Fam. Elate rid®, Leach. 
Campsoaterno*, Latr. 
Agrypnua, Each, 

Alans, Each. 
Cardiopborus, Each, 
Corymbi tea, Latr, 
Lacon, Lap. 

Athous, Each. 
Ampedug, Meg. 

Legna, Wfk* 

Fam. L&id pyridae,Leach, 
fjycua, Fabr. 
Dictyopterus, Latr. 
Lampyris, Geoff 
Colophotioy Dej. 
Hartnatelia, Wile. 
-Faro.Tclephoridtt, Leach 
Telephorus, Schaff. 
Eugdnsis, Wetlw. 

Fam. Cebrionld®, Steph. 

Callirbipis, Latr. 

Fam. Melyridte, Leach. 

JM a lac him, Fabr. 

Mai thin ft*, Latr. 
Euioopu 8, Steph* 

H 000*0*, WUb. 

Fam. Cl©rid®, Kirby. 
Cylidrus, Lap. 
Stigmatiuno, Gray. 


Necrobia, Lairl 
Fam. Ptinid®, Leach. 

Ptinus, Linn, 

Fam. Diaperid®, Leach. 

Biaperis, Geoff. 
Fam.Tenebrionid ®, Leach 
Zophobas, Dej. 
Paeudoblaps# Gucr . 

Tenebrio, Linn. 
Trachyscelis, Latr, 

Fam. Opatridre, Shuck, 
Opatrum, Fabr. 

Abida, Latr. 

CryDticua, Latr. 

Phaleria, Latr. 

Toxictmi, Latr. 
Boletophagus, III. 

Uloma, Meg, 
Alphifcophagus, Steph. 
Fam. Helopidrc, Steph. 
Osdara, Wlk. 

Cholipus, Dej. 

Helops, Fabr. 

Camaria, Lep. 
Araarygmns, Dalm. 

Fam. Meloid®, Woll. 
Epicauta, Dej. 

Ciiaitea, Latr. 

Mylabris, Fabr. 
Atractocerua, Pal, 

Fam. (Edefnerid®,StfpA. 
Ciatela, Fabr. 

Ailecula, Fabr. 

Sora, Wlk. 

Thaccona, Wlk. 

Fam. MordeJHdw, Steph. 
Acoamus, Dej. 
Rbipiphorus, Fabr, 
Mordella, Linn. 
Myrmecolax, Wettw. 

Fam, Anlhicidze, Wlk. 

Anthicua, Bayk, 

Fam. CiBeidce, Leach . 

Ois, Latr. 

Fam, Tomicidae, Shuck. 

A pate, Fabr. 

Bostriehui, Geof. 
Platypus, Herbst. 
Hyliirgus, Latr, 
Hylesinua. 

Faw.Cnrculiomdro, Leach. 
Bruchua, Linn, 
SpermophaguB, Steven. 
Dendropemon, Schon. 
Deodrotrogus, Jek. 
Encorytnw, Schon. 
Basifcropis, Jek. 

Litocerus, Schon. 
Tropideres, Sch. 

Cedua, Waterh . 

Xylinades, Latr. 
Xenocerus, Germ. 
Callibtocerue, Dohrn. 
Antbribus, Geoff, 
Areecerua, Schon. 

Dipies a, Pate, 

Apolec to, Pate. 
Arrhenodeg, Steven. 
Cerobates, Schon. ; 
Ceocepbalus, Schon. 
Nemocepbalus, Latr. 
Apodertfr, Olive. 
Rbyncbiten, Jlerbtl. 

ApiuD, Hetbti, 

n. 


Strophosomusy Bilbug. 
Piaaomias, Schon. 
Astycus, Schon. 
Cleonua, Scluni. 
Mylloeerus, Schon. 
PbyllobiuR, Schon. 
EpisorauK, Schon. 
Lixus, Fabr. 

Aclees, Schon. 

Alcides, Dalm, 
Acicuemis, Fairm. 

A potomorhiuuSjScAon. 
CryptorhynchtiB, Illig. 
CanaptorhinuB, Schon. 
Desmidophorus, Chert. 
Si pal ur, Schon. 
Mecopus, Dalm, 
llhyuchophorus # ^er6«< 
Protocerua, Schon. 
Spliojnophorns, Schon. 
Uo8fionu8, Clairv. 
Scitopbilus, Schon, 
MecinuR, Germ. 

Fam. Prionid®, Leach: 
Trictenotoma, Gray. 
Prionomma, White. 
Acnnthophorus, Scrvt. 
Cuemoplitee, Newin. 
-Egosoma, Serv, 

Fam. Oerambycidc e } Kirby 
Cerambyx, Linn. 
Seb&3mia, Paac, 
Callicbroina, Latr. 
Homalomelaa, White. 
Colobus, Serv . 
Thraniue, Paac. 
Deuteromma, Paac, 
Obrium, Meg. 
Psflomerus, Blanch. 
Clytus, Fair. 
Ilhaphuma, Paac. 
Cereaium, Ntwm. 
Sti'omatiunj, Serv. 
Hespheropbanep, Muta. 
Fam. Lamiidw, Kirby, 
Nypbona, Mule. 
Meaosa, Serv. 

Coptopg, Serv. 
Xylorhiz«, Dej, 

Cacia, Nevom. 

Batocera, Blanch. 
Monobarumus, Meg, 
Cereopaius, Dup. 
Pelai^goderug, Sere. 
OlenocamptuR, Chevr. 
PraouetLa, Dej. 
Apotnecyna, Serv, 
Ropica, Fate. 

Hathlia, Serv. 

Iolea, Paac. 

Glanea, Newm, 

Stlbara, Hope. 

Fam. Hispid®, Kirby , 
Oncocepbala, Dohrn. 
Leptispa, Baly. 
Araplisba, Baly. 
Pohrnu, Baly, 
Estigmens, Hope? 
Hispa, Linn, 

Platyv«*> 

Fam. Cassldid®, I Veit®. 
EpUtictia, Boh. 
Hoplionbta, Hope: • 
Aspidomorp}ia, ffope. 


Cassida, LinitF 
Laccoptera, Bo A. 
Copley cla, Chevr. 

Fam. Sagridoc, Kirby, . 
Sagra, Fabr. 

Fam. Don acid®. La cord, 
Donacia. Fabr. % 

Qoptocepbala, Bhevr. 
Fam. Eumolpid®, Baly 
Corynodes, Hope. 
Giyptoscelis, Chevr . 
Euinolpus, Fabr. 

Fam. Cryptocepba id®, 
Kirby. 

Cry ptocephal us, Geoff. 
Biapromorpha, Lac. 
Fam. Chiysomelidn, 
Leach . 

('halcobampa, Baly . 
Tempi ©ton i, Baly. 
IJua, Meg. 

Chrysomela, Linn. 
Fam. Galerucid®, Steph^ 
Goleruca, Geof. 
Groptodera, Chevr, 
Mouolepta, Chevr. 

Thy ami a, Steph. 

Ceylonicus, Baly. 

Fam. Cocci ue)lid® Latr, 
Epilachnn, Chevr. 
CoccineJIa, Linn. 

Neda, Mule. 
Coelophora, Mult. 
(Jbilocoiua, Leach. 
ScynunuB, Kug. 

Fam. Erotylid®, Leach . 
Fatua, Dej. 

Triplax, Payk. 
Tritoma, Fabr.’ 
Iscliyrus, Cherz. 

Fam. Endomychid®, Leach 
Eugouius, Gerat . 
Eutnorphus, Weber. 
StenotarBus, Perty. 
Lycoperdina, Latr . 
AncylopuB, Gerat. 
Saula, Gerat, 
Mycetina, Qeret. 

Order ORTHOP- 
TERAj Linn. 

Fam. Fortioulid®, Steph . 

Fjorficula, Linn. 

Fam. Blattid®, Steph. 
Paneathia, Serv. 
Polyzoatetia, Burnt*> 
Corydia, Serv. 

Fam. Alantid®, Leach*? 
Bfcipima, Illig, 

Harpax, Serv. 
Bchizocephala, ScrvJ 
Mantis, Linn. 

Fam. Phasmidl 
Acropbylla, Gray. 
Phasma, Licitt. . 
Pbylliuw , Illig. 

Fam. Gryllidat , Steph? 
Acbeca, Linn. 
PlatydactyluB, BralUr 
•Bteifodou, Serv. > 
Pbyllophora, ThurtbJ . 
Acanthodis, Serv. * K 
Phaneroptera, Serv, 
Phymatev®, 'f humb*i 
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TnixaJk, Ik*, 
Aceidiiiito, Oeoffr, 


Ordiu FHYSAPOBA, 

Dam. 

Tbrips, Linn, 

Order NBtJROPTEEA, 
Linn . 

Lam. Scrieostomida, St. 

Mormonia, Curt. 

Lain. toptocerid®, leach. 
Maoronema, Piet. 
Mdlanna, <7 art. 

Setodes, Ramb. 

Lam. Psycho inid®, Curt. 

Chimarra, Leach. 

Fam . Hydropaychid®, 
Curt. 

Hydropeycbe, Piet. 

Fam.. RhyacopbiUdro,»8f. 

Rhyaoophila, Piet. 

Fam. J^erlidw, Leach, 
Perlti, Oeoffr. 

Pam. Siliad®, Weetw. 

Di}ar, Ramb. 
jPawi.Hernerobid®, Leach 
Maotispa, lllig. 
Chrysopa, Leach. 
Micromerua, Ramb. 
Hemerobins, Linn. 
Uouiopteryx, Ilal. 

Fam . Myrmeleonid®, 

Leach. 

Palparea, Ramb. 
Acanthoclisis, Ramb . 
JtAyrmeleon, Lima. 
Ascalaphus, Fabr. 

Fam. Psocid®, Leach, 
Psocus, Latr, 

Fam. Termitid®, leach. 

Tel'incs, Linn, 

Fam. Etubid®, Hagen. 

Qiigotomn, Weetw. 

Fam. Ephemerid®, Leach. 
B®tis, Leach. 
Potamanthus, Pid. 
Cloe, Bftrm. 

C®nis> Steph . 

Fam. Libellulida. 
Galopteryx, Leach, 
Eupbeca, Sclt/8. 

. Jflicromerue, Ramb. 
JTrichoonemys, Setyi, 
Lestes, Leach. 

Agrion, Fabr. 
Gynaoaniha, 
Epopbtbalmia, Bum. 
Zyxomraa, Ramb. 
Acisoma, Ramb. 
Libellula, Atnn. 
Order RYMENOP- 
TERA, Linn, 

Lav i. Formioid®, Leach 
Formioa, Linn. 

Polyrhaohtc, SrotfA. 

Fam. Ptmerida, Smith, 
Odontomaohua, Latr, 
Typblopone, Weetw. 
.Myrttitc *>,Latr. 
Crenoatogasfcet, Land. 
Pueudoinyrmn, Cure. 
Atta, St. Farg. 
Pfaeidole, Wtttw. 
M«ranoplua ; Smith, 


t Cntatil&cm, Smith. i 
7 Fam. M util Mae, Leach. I 
Mutilla, Linn. 

Tiphia, Fabr. 

Fam. Eutnenidee, Weetw. 
Ody n erne, Latr, ’ 
Scolia, Fabr. 

Fam. Crabronid®, Leach. 
Philantbus, Fabr. 
Stigmus, Jur. 

Fam. Sphegid®, Steph. 
Ammophila, Kirby. 
Pelop®us, Latr. 

S(>inaJ®> St. Farg. 
Sphex, Fabr. 

Ampules, Jur. 

Fam. Larrid®, 5*epA. 

Larrada, Smith ; 

Fam. Pompilid®, Leach. 

Porapilus, Fabr. 

Fam. A pid®, Leach. 
Apdrena, Fabr. 

Nomia, Latr. 

Alkdaps, Smith. 
Cerafcina, Latr. 
Coolioxys, Lair. 

Croeisa, Jur. 

Stelis, Pam. 
Anthophora, Latr. 
Xylocopa, Latr . 

Apia, Linn. 

Trigo.na, Jur. 

Fam. Chtysid®, Wlk. 

Stilbum, Spin. 

Fam. Poryiid®, Shuck. 

Enictna, Shuck. 

Fam . iehneuouid®, heath 
Cryptus, Fabr. 
Hemiteles, ; Qrav. 
Poiiison, Fall. 

Pimpla, Fabr . 

Fam. Bracouid®, Hal. 
Microgaster, Latr. 
Spathius, Nets. 
Heratemis, WIk. 
Nebartha, Wlk. 
Payttalia, Wlk. 

Fam. Chalcidi®, Spin. 
Chalcifc, Fabr.. 
Halticella, Spin. 
Dirrbinua, Dalm. 
Eutyioma, 111. 
Eucharis, Latr . 
Pterotnolns, Swed. 
Encyrtus, Latr. 

Fam. Diaprid®, Hal 
Diapria, Latr. 


ORDER LEPTDOP- 
TERA.—JWnt*. 

Fam. Papiiioiii(h»» Leach , 
Ornithoptera, Bdisd. 
Pmptli®, Linn. 

PoRtia, Fabr, 

Pieria, 8chr. 

CalloeaOe, Do nil. 
IdmaU, Boisd. 
Theatue, Boisd. 
Hebomoia , Hubn, 
Eronia, Hubn. 
Oallidryas, BoUd. 
Terias, Swain. 

Fam. Nytnphaiid®, Spain. 
Eu pfoea, Fabr, 


Dtnaify Z&tf* 

Hdutia, Hahn. 

Telchiuia, Hubn, 
Othosia, Fabr, 
Messarus, Doubt, 

Atella, Doubl. 

Argynnif, Fabr, 

Ergoli*, BoUd. 

Vanessa, Fabr. 
Libythea, Fabr, 
Pyrameis, Hubn • 
Jnnonia, Hubn. 

Precis, Hubn. 

Cynthia, Fabr. 
Parthenos, Hilbn. 
Llmeuitis, Fabr. 

Neptis. 

Diadema, Boied. 

8y mpb *dr a, Hubn. 
Adolias, Boiad. 
Nympbalie, Latr. 
Yptbthima, Hubn. 
Cyllo, Boied. 

Mycalesia, Bubn. 
Cwnonympba, Bubn. 
EmeRis, Fabr. 

Fam. Lycwuid® Leach. 
Anopfl, Boisd. 

Loxura, Horef. 

Myrina, Godt.. 
Amblypi»dia, Horsf. 
Aphnreus, Hubn. 
Dipsaa, Daubltd. 
Lyeasna, Fabr. 
Polyomraatns, Latr. 
Lucia, Weetw. 
Pitbecops, Horsf. 

Fam. Hesperidw, Steph. 
Goniloba, Weetw. 
Pyrgua, Hubr. 
ISiaoniadee, Hubn. 
Pamphilo, Fabr. 
Achylodes, Hubn. 
Hesperia, Fabr. 

Fam. Sphiugid® Leach. 
Sesia, Fabr. 
Macroglossa, Ochs. 
Calylnnia, Boied. 
Choerocampa, Dup. 
Pergesa, Wlk. 

Panacra, Wik. 
Daphnis, Hubn. 
Zotiilia, Boied. 
Maorosilo, Boisd. 
Sphinx, Linn. 

Acherontia, Ochs. 
Smerintbus, Latr* 
Fam. Castniidae, Wile. 
Eusemia, Dalm. 
JEgoceta, Latr. 

Fam. Zygffinid®, Leach. 
Syntomis, OcAa, 
OiaucopiB, Fabr. 
Enchtomia, Hubn. 
Fam. Lttho^iidsa, Steph. 
Scaptesyle, Wik, 
Nycteiwera, Hitbn. 
EuBchwfna, Hubn, 
Chnlcosia, Hubn, 
Eternal a, Hope. 
Trypanophora, Kotl. 
Heteropan, Wtk, 
Hypsa, Hitbu. * 
Vitisaa, Moor. 
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Litbosia, fhfa 
Setha, Schr, 

Doliche, Wlk, 

Pitane, Wlk . 

ASmene, Wlk, 

Dirade, Wlk. 

Cyllene, Wlk. 

Biaona, Wlk. 

Deiopeia, Steph, 

Fam. Alope, Wlk. 
TinoliuBi Wlk. 
Creatonotoa, HUbn, 
Acmonia, Wlk. 
Spiloaoma, Steph i 
Cycnia, Hiibn. 

Antbeua, Wlk, 

Aloa, Wlk, 

Amerila, Wlk. 
Amm&tho, Wlk. 

Fam. Li parid®, Wlk. 
Artaxa, Wlk. 

Acyphas, Wlk. 

Lacida, Wlk. 

Amsacta, Wik. 

Antipha, Wlk, 
Anaxila, Wlk. 
Procodeca, Wlk. 
Redoa, Wlk. 

Euproctis, Hiibn * 
Cispia, Wlk. 

Daaycbirii) Hiibn. 
Lymantria, Hubn. 
Enotne, Wlk. 

Preata, Wlk. 

Pandala, Wlk. 
Charnidas, Wlk. 

Fam . Psychidro, Bno. 
Psyche. 

Metisa, Wlk. 

Eumeta, Wlk. 

C ryptotbel ea, Tempi. 
Fam. Notodontid®, St. 
Cerura, Schr. 
Stauropus, Oerm. 
Nioda, Wlk. 

Rilia, Wlk. 

Ptilomacra, Wlk. 
Elavia, Wlk. 
Notodonta, Ochs. 
Ichthyura, Hahn. 

Fam. Liroacodid®, Dup, 
Scopelodes, Weetw. 
Messata, Wtk, 

Miresn, Wlk. 

Nyseia, Herr, Sch. 
Nesera, Herr, 5<?A. 
NaroBa, Wik. 

Naprepa, Wlk. 

Fam. Brepanulid®, 

Wlk. 

Orota, Wlk. 

Amn, Wlk. 

Ganisa, Wlk. 

Fane. Saturinid®, ’ Wlk. 
Attacua, Linn. 
Anther&a, Httbn 
TJropeea, Hitbn. 

Fam. Bombycfdie, Steph 
Trabaia* Wtk. m 
Lasiocampa, Schr, 
Megasoma, Boisd, 
Lebeda, Wlk. 

Fam. Cossid®, Ntwm* 
Cossui, Fabr, 
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Zen fera, Lair, 

Fan. Hepialidm, Steph. 

Phase us, Steph. 

Fan. Cymatuphorid®* 
Herr. Sch . 
Thyatira, Ochs t 
Fam. Bryophilid®, Oven. 

Bryophila, Trtit. 

Fam. Bombycoid®, Guen. 

Diphtera, Ochs. 

Fam. Leu canid®, Guen. 
Leucama, Ochs. 

Brada, Wile. 
Crambopais, W k. 

Fam. Glottulid®, Guen. 
Poly tela, Guen. 
Glottula, Guen. 
Chasuaiua, Wile. 

Fam. Apam id®, Guen. 
Lamphygmn, Guen. 
Prodenin, Guen. 
(’alo-gramma, Wlk* 
Heliophobus, Boisd, 
llydraccia, Guen. 
Apamea, Ochs. 

Celaeua, Steph. 

Fam. Caradrinid®, Guen. 

Amy oh, Guen. 

Fam. Noctuid®, Guen. 

Agrotia, Ochs i. 

Fam. Hadenid®, Guen. 
Euroia, Hubn. 
Epiceia, Wlk. 

Jiadena, Treit. 

Ansa, Wlk. 

Fam. Xylinid®, Quen. 
Ragada, Wlk. 

Uryasea, Wlk. 

Kgelista, Wlk. 

Xyliua, Ochs. 

Fam. Heliothidfie, Guen. 

Hollo this, Ochs. 

Fam. 

Ariolft, Wlk.. 

Fam. Aeontid®, Guen. 
Xanthodjse, Guen. 
Aeontia, Ochet . 
ChUuuetia, Wlk. 

Fam. Anthophilid»,£*cfn. 

Micra, Guen. 

Fam. Eriopid®, Guen. 

C&llopistriR, Hubn. 
Fam. Burhipid®, Guen* 
Penicillann, Guen. 
Khesala, Wlk. 

Eatdia, 

jfoHr Pluetid®, Boisd. 
Abrostola, Ochs. 

Plusia, Ochs. 

Fam • Calpid®, Guen. 
Calpe, Treit. 

Oroesia, Guen. 

Deva, WlK 

Fam* HewieorU®, Guen. 

Westerraatmia, Hubn. 
Fam. Hyblrtid®, Guen. 
Hybk#*, Guen . 
NoJaseot, Wlk 
Fam, Goaopterid®, Guen. 
Cosmophik, Boisd, 
Anomie, Hubn. 

Gonitis, Guen. 
Rporutie, Wlk. . 

Itusicada, Wlk. t 


Pasipeds , JFik. 

Fam. Toxocampidm, Guen. 
Toxocampa, Guen. 
Albonica, Wlk. 

Fam. Polydesmid®; Guen. 

Polydesma, Boisd. 

Fam. Howopfcerid®,# 0 *>. 
Alamis, Guen. 
Homopnera, Boisd. 
Diacuista, Wlk. 

Uaxata, Wlk. 

Fam. Hypogrammidte, 
Guen. 

Briarda, Wlk. 

Braoa, Wlk. 

Corsfi, Wlk . 

Avatha, Wlk. 

GadirthA, Wlk. 

Erchein, Wlk. 

Plotheia, Wlk. 

Diornea, Wlk. 
biaumma, Wlk 
Lusia, Wlk . 

Abunis, Wlk. 

Fam. Cataphid®, Ginn. 
Ooeytpdes, Guen. 

G itephia, Guen. 

Steiria, Wtk,\ 

Aueha, Wlk. 

^Egilia, Wlk. 

Maced*, Wlk. 

Fam. HypOcalid®, Guen. 

Hypooala, Guen. 

Fam. Cstocalid®, Boisd. 

Blenina, Wlk. 

Fam. Ophiderid®, Guen. 
Gphidereg,. Boisd. 
Potamopbera, Guen. 
Lygniodee, Guen. 

Fam. Erebidae, Guen. 

Oxyodes^G.wen. 

Fam. Ommafcophorid®, 
Guen. 

Speiredoma, Hubn. 
Sericia, Guen. 

Pat ula, Guen. 

Argiva, IMn 
Beregra, Wlk. 

Fam. Hypopyridec, Guen. 
Spiraruia, Guen. 
Hypapyra, Guen. 

Ovfcoepana, Wlk. 

En to mogra m am, G ue n. 
Fam. Bendid®^ Guen. 
Hoinffia, Guen. 
Hnlodes, Guen. 

Fam, Ophiusid®, Guen. 
Sphiogomorpha, Guen. 
Lagoptera, Guen. 
Ophiodos Guen. 

Cocbia, Wlk. 

OphUma, Gmc a. 

Ach®a, Hubn. , 

Serrodes, Guen. 

Naxia, Guen. 

Calesia, Guen. 

Hypatra, Guen, 
OpWu«b,(kA«, 

FodjAa, Gmu. 

G rammed ©8, Guen. \ 
Fam. Euclidid®, Guen . 

Trigonodee, Guen. 

Fam . Romigidm, Guen. 
ftemg*, ftm. 


I Fam. Feoillidspj Guen. 

Fo cilia, Guen. ' 

Fam. AmpblgnaidsSfGuen. 
Lacora, Guen. 
Amphigonie, Guen, 
Fam. Therrniaid®, Guen, 
Sympip, Guen. 
Tbermepia, Hubn. 
Aaaaia, Wlk. 

Selenie, Guen. 
Ephyrodes, Guen r 
Cupnodea, Guen. 
Builatlisr, Wlk. 
Daranissa, Wlk. 
arsi, Wlk. 

Fam. Urapteryd®, Guen. 

Lagyra, Wlk. 

Fam. Ennomid®, Guen. 
Hyperythra, Guen. 
0r8ouoba, Wlk. 
Fascelliua, Wlk. 
Bagiuia, Wlk. 

Fam r Boarmid» r #«£««. 
Arnblyehia, Guen. . 
Boarmia, Treit. 
Ifypochroma, Guen, 
Gnophos, Treit. 
Hemerophila, fif leph. 
Agathia, Guen, 
Bulonga, Wlk. 

Fam. Gkometrid», Guen . 
Geometra, Linn. 
Nemoria, Hubn. 
Thalasaodes, Guen. 
CDinibaena, Wlk. « 
Celenna, Wlk - 
Psoudoterpua, Wlk. 
Amaurmia, Guen. 

Fam. Paly ad so, Guen. 

Eumelea, Dune. 

Fam. Ephyridse, Guen. 

Epbyra, Dup. 

Fam. Aeidalidft), Guen. 
Drapetodes, Guen. 
Pomasia, Guen. 
Acidalia, Treit. 

Cabera, Steph. 

Hyria, Steph, 
Timpndra, Dup. 

Agyris, Guen . 
Zanclopteryx, Herr, 
Sch. 

Fam. Microuid^, Guen, ' 
Micronia, Gven. 

Fam. Macaridae, Guen. 
Xacaria, Curt. 
b<*ra, Wlk. 

Fam. Lares tide, Guen. 
Souris, Gven. 
Camptogram raa, Steph. 
Blernyia, Wlk. 
Coremia, Guen. 
Lobophora, Curl. 
Mesogramma Slcphl 
Eupithecia, Curt. 
Gafchynia, Wlk. 

Fam. Fiatydidee, Guen. 

Tiigonia, Guen. 

Fam* Hyponidse, Herr. 
Dicbromig, Guen* 
Hypena, ScAr. 

Gegonia, Wlk. 

.Fam. Uermimdrn, Dup, 

Uvam*, lair. 


/ Adrapsa, W/B 
/ Bert ula, Wik. 

| Bocana, Wye. 

Orthago, 

Hipoepa, Wik* 
Larnnra, Wlk. 

Eehana, Wlk. 

Dragena, Wlk. 

Fin gras a, Wlk . 
Egnaein, Wlk, 

Berrasa, Wlk. 

Imma, Wlk. 

Chasaris, Wlk. 
Corgatha, Wik. 

Catada, W(k. 

Fam. J’yraJid®, Guen, 
Pyralis, Linn. 

Aglossa, Lair. 
Labanda, Wlk. 

Fam. Knnychid®, Dup. 

Pyrayata, Schr. 

Fam. Asopid®, Guen, 
Defend a, W estw. 
A2diodee, Guen. 
Samoa, Guen. 

Asopia, Guen. 
Agathodes, Gven. 
Leucinades, Gven. 
Hymenio, Hubn. 
Agrotera, Schr. 
Isopteryx, Guen. 

Fam. Hydrocampidro, 

Guen. 

Oligoatigma, Guen. 
Catuclysta Htrr, Sch. 
Fam. Spilomelid®, Quen. 
J.cpyrodes, Guen. 
Phalangiodes, Guen. 
Spilomela, Guen. 
Nistraj Wlk. 

Pagyda, Wlk, 
Maasepha, Wlk. 

Fam. M argapdid®, Guii,. 
Glyphodoo, Guen, 
Phakeliurai L. Guild. 
Margarodes, Guen. 
Pvgospila, Guen. 
Neurina, Guen. 

Xlurgia, Wlk. 

Fam. Botyd®, Guen. 
Botya, L a tr. 

Ebulea, Guen. 

Pionra, Quen. 

Scopula, Schr. 

Godara, Wlk A 
Heiculia, 

Mocynu, 

Fam. Scoparid®, QufflT 
S^pparia, Haw. 

Davao a. Wlk. 

Darsania, Wlk. 

Doeara, Wlk. 

Fam. Choreutid®, Staint 
Niaccaba, Wlk. 
8im»this, Leach. 

Fam, Pfaycid®, Staint. 
Myslois, Hubn, 
Pascusa, WJk. 

Daxotns, WUc. 
Homcesoina, Curt 
Nephopteiyx, Hubn. 
PeinpeJia, Hvbn. . 
Prionapteryi, guph. 

Wit.. 
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Lacipan, Wlk. 

A raxes, Steph. 

Catagela, Irik. 

'am. JS?f*ambid®, Dup. 
"*Crambus, Fabr. 
Darbhaca, Wile. 
Jartheza, Wlk Wlk, 
Bnlinn, Wlk. 

Bern bin a, Wlk.^ 

Chilo, Zincty 
Dariausa, Wlk, 
Arrhad«s, Wlk, 
Darueoais, Wlk , 
yaw. Chkophorid®, 

S faint. 

Thagora, Wlk. 

Earias, Hubn. 

Fam. Tortricid®, Steph. 
Lozotaenia, Stcph. 
Perooea, (furl. 

'Lithogramma, Steph. 
Dictyopteryx, Steph. 

If o won a, Wlk, 
Herponia, W Ik. 

Aebroia, Hubn. 

Fam. V ponomeutid®, 

Steph. 

Atteva, Wlk. 

Fam. Qclichidse, Slatnl. 
.Depreaeaiia, Ha to. I 
Decuaria, Wife. 
Gelechia, Hubn 
Gizaran, Wlk. 

Emsipia, Wlk. 
Gapbaria, Wlk. 

Goeaa, Wlk. 

Cimitra, Wlk. 
JFiouleft, Wlk. 

Frosilia, Wlk , 
Gesontba, Wlk . 
Aginis, Wlk. 

Cadra, Wlk. 

.Fam. Glyphyptid®, 

S taint. 

. Glynhyfcervx, Hubn. 
Hybelp, Wlk. 
y<*m..Tineidffi, Leach, 
Tinea, Linn. 

Fam. Lyonetid®. 



Caclmra, WU. 
pam. ,Ptorophoiid®. 
Fterophoru* Qeoffr. 

ORDER DIPTERA, 

Linn. 

Fam. Mycetophilid®, 
Hal. 

Sciara, Mtig. 

Fam. Ceeidomyzid®, 

Hal . 

CecidomyiV, Lair , 
Fam. Simulid®, Hal. 

Simulium, Latr 
Fam. CUirouomidse, 

mi. 

Ceratopogoo, Metg. 
Fam . Culicid® Steph. 

Culex, Linn. 

Fam. Tiputid®, Hal. 
Ctenopbora, Fabr. 
GyuiDoplistia, We*t*>. 

Stratiomid®, Latr. 
Ptilocera, H r ied. 
Pu-chygaster, Meig. 

A can thin a, Wind. 
Fam. Tabanidae, Leach 
Paugonin, Lair. 

Fam. A&ilidee,.Leach 
Trupanea, Macq. 
Aeilus, Linn. 

Fam. Dolichopulw, Leach 
Pailopup, Mtig. 

Fam. Muacidre, Latr. 
Tachina, Fabr. 

Musca, Linn. 

Dacu.«, Fabr. 

Ortalifl, Fall. 
Sciomyia, Fall. 
Drosophila, Fall. 
Fam. Nycteribid®, 

Leach. 

Nycteribia, Latr. 

OUDEH HEMIPTERA, 

Linn. 

Fam, Pacby corid Be, Hall. 


Cantuo, Bmyot 8c$tr*. 
Call idea, Lap. 

Fam. Eurygaateride, 

Doll. 

Trigouoaoraa, Lap 
Fam. Plataspid®, Dali. 

Coptoaotna, Lap. 

Fam. Halydid®, Dali. 

Halye, Fabr. 

Fam. Pentetamid®,$r. 
Peutatoma, Oliv. 
Qatacanthus, Spin. 
Rbaphigaster, Lap. 
Fam. Edessid®, Dali. 
ARpongopus, Lap. 
Tesseratowa, Lcp. da 
Serv. 

Cyclojielta, Am. and 
Serv. 

Fam. Phyllocephalidro, 
Doll. 

Phyljoccphala, Lap. 
Fam. Mict.id®, Dali. 
Mictis, Leach. 
Crinooerus, Burm. 
Fam. Aniroscelid®, Dali. 
Leptoscelis, Lap. 
Serinetha, Spin. 

Fam. Alydidec. Dali. 

Aiydua, Fabr. 

Fam. Stenocophalid®, 
Dali. 

Lepiocoriaa, Latr. 

Fam. Goreid® Steph 
Rhopaius, Schill 
Fam. Lygreid®, Westw. 
Lygwue, Fabr. 
Rbyparoohronms, Curt, i 
Fam. Aradid®, Wlk. 

PiestOBoma, Lap 
Fam. Tiogid®, Wlk. 

Cal Ionian*, Wlk. 

Fam. Ciinicid®, Wlk. 

Limex, Linn. 

Fam. Reduviid®, Steph. 
Pirates, Burm. 
Acantbaepis,A7n.. Serv. 
Fam. Hydrometrid®, 

Leach. 


Ptilomera Am. Her. 
yaw.|Nepidtt, Leach. 

Bel os to m a, Latr. 

Nep n t Littn. 

Fam. Notouectid®, Steph 
Notonceta, Linn. 
Corixa, Geo#. 

ORDER H OM.OFTER.A, 
Latr. 

Fam. Cicadid®, Wetwt. 
Bundubia, Ain. & Sew. 
Cicada, Aina. 

Fam. FuJgorid®, Schaum 
Hotinue, Am. & Selv. 
Pyrops, Spin. 

Apb®ua, Ouer. 
Elidiptera, Spin. 

Fam . Cixiid®. Wlk. 
Eurybrachys, Qutr. 
Cixiui, Loir. 

Fam. Iflsid®, Wlk. 

H emUpb® ri ur, Schau m. 
Fam. Derbid®, Schaum. 
Thracla, Westm. 
lJerbe, Fabr. 

Fam. Fiactid®, Sehavm 
Flatoide#. Guar. 
Biennia, Germ. 
Pceciioptera, Lair. 

Fam. Membracid®, Wlk, 
Oxyrbachis, Germ. 
Ceutroiup, Fabr. 

Fam. Cercopid®, Leach. 
Cer.opis, Fabr, 

PtyeliiH, Lep t and Serv. 
Fam. Tettigouiid®, Wlk. 

Tettigonia, Latr. 

Fam. Scavid®, Wlk. 
Ledra, Febr. 

Gypona, Germ. 

Fam. Jassidce, Wlk. 

Acocephalus, Germ. 
Fam. Psyllid®, Latr. 

Pay 1U, Gof. 

Fam. Cloccid®, Leach. 
Lecanhun, Jllig. 
Coccus. 


are many small, beetles and other 
> which come out only at night. These 
y interesting to* the entomologist, but 
|ame time very difficult to catch. Toads 
infrequently turned into beetle-traps, 

) to catch these little night insects, 
^brigade of skirmishing toads is turned loose 
into the garden in the evening ; and in the 
morniqg their master makes them eject all their 
night-work. In this way many curious and 
* rare specimens of minute nocturnal insects have 
been obtained. To catch tho night moths 
smear the trunk of a tree with sugar and beer 
boiled together. A lantern is then placed near 
the trap* the moths attracted by it come 
flying around, and are caught by the sticky 
mixture .—Curiosities of Natural History, 
ty Francti T* Auckland, m. a., JL8f>7. 
TennenCs Qeyton, Tennejii’s Sketches of iht 
Natural .History of Ceylon r pp. 443 - 443 . 


Mr. Hope in Madras, Lit. Son. Journal 1840. 
Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society. Boyle's 
Materia Medica. Boyle on the productive He - 
sources of India, p. 57. Kirby and Spence 
Vol. I. p, 320, Vol. IV. p. 142, quoted in 
Eng . Cya. Vol. II. p 144. L Figuier, Insect 
Life. Hooker's Himmalaynn Journal , Vol. II. 
p. 65. O'Shaughnessy's Materia Medica. 

INSECTIVORA, the order of Insectivorous 
mammals, which, in India, is represented by 
genera of the families, Talpidee, Sorecidro and 
Erinaeeidae. Talpa micrura, raacrura, and 
leucura of Nepal, Sikkim ; Sylhet, Tenasserim, 
and Japan : Urotrichus talpoides of Japan : 

Sorex cserulesceus ; murinus; iemorivagus ; 
Griffithii / serpentarius ; heterodou ; saturatus ; 
Tytleri; soccatus; niger ; leUcops 5 Hodgsoni ; 
Perroteti; micronyx ; melanodon; Sikkimensis; 
^ oligurus; homourus y macrurus and. holoseri- 
ceus, of various parts of India. • « 
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This order may also be thus shown 


Fan. Talpidw. MoJes, 
Talpa, i 
Urotnchus, 1 ip 
Fdra. 5$orecidae> Shrews. 

Sore?:, 20 9ft. 
Soriculus. 1 ip. 
Crossopm, 1 sp. 


i Coreira, ] ip. 

,, Feroculns, 1 ip. 
fJ Myogalea, 1 ip. 
Fam . F^iuaceid®. Hejge- 
Hogs. 

ErinaceuB 7 ip. 

„ Tupaia, 2 ip. 


INS ESSO RES, an order of birds, known 
a1so*as the Perchers, very numeroua in India. 
Amongst the order, the wagtails, some of 
the pipits and larks, stonechats, several war¬ 
blers, and thrushes, buntings and the shrike, 
hoopoe and two starlings are the chief groups 
amongst which migratory birds occur. 


Order JIL — Iusessorea : or Perchers. 
Sub-Ord. Pices. 

Fam. Buoero tides. ^ 

Sub-fam . Bucerotinoe, 1 gen. 19 sp* viz., 19 
Buceros. 

Sub-fam. Irrisorinro, 1 gen. 1 sp. viz., Irri- 
eor erythrorbynchus. 

Fdlm, Upupidm, 1 gen. 2 sp. viz., 2 Upipa 
epops and Senegnlenais. 

F<xm. Halcyouid», 5 gen. 23 sp. viz, 2 
Dacelo: 8 Halcyon : 2 Todirbainphus : 2 
Ceryle : 9 Alcedo : 2 Ceyx. 

Fam. Coraoidae, 1 gen. 4 Bp. viz., 4 Cora- 
cias pileata ; garula, Indica, affiuis s 2 Eurys* 
tomus, onentaHe, Pacificus, page 470. 

Fam. Meropida;, 2. gen., 8 sp. viz, 2 Alee-' 
paerops j 6 Merops. 

Tjribe Zygodftctyli,Sub-Div. 1 Climbers, viz* 
Fam. Picidre. 

Sub fam. Cftnipepbilensc, 6 gen. 16 sp. 1 
Campepbijus, viz., 2 Hemicercus, 4 Hemilo- 
phus : 3 Chrysocolaptes: 2 Brachypterus: 4 
Tiga. 

Sub-fam, Gecininee, 4 gen. 19 sp. viz., 12 
Qecinus : 1 Gacioculus : 3 Meiglyptes: 3 Mi- 
cropternus. 

Sub-fvm. Picinro, 2 gen* 15 sp. viz., 1 Dryo- 
cophus ; 14 PicuB- 

Sub-fam. Picumninae, 2 gen. 3 sp. viz., 1 
Picumnus. 2 Sasia. 

Sub-fam. Yuncrn®, 1 gen. 1 sp. viz., 1 
Yunx torquilta. 

Sub-fam. Indicatorina, 1 gen. 1 sp. viz., 1 
Indicator xanthonotus. 

Sub-Division II. Perchers, viz. 

Fam. Megalamid®, 2 gen. 15 sp. viz, 14 
Megalaima ; 1 Megalorhynchus. 

Fam. Cuoulidw* viz. 

Sub-fanu Cuculinre, 3 gen. 2 sub-gen. 17 sp 
viz* 9 Cuculua t 2 Surniculus: 3 Chrysococcyx *. 

1 Eudynamis, 2 Oxylophus. 

Sub-fcm. Pbcenioophainw, 4 gen* 1 sub-gen. 
19 ap. viz., 1 Dasylophus superciliostw, Cuv. 

3 Phoenicopbaus: 6 Zanoloatomus: 1 Binortha } 

4 Taocooua : 5 Centrophus. 

Fam . Trogonid®, 1 gen. 6 sp. viz. 6 Trogon, 
Fam. Caprimulgida. 

Sub-fam. Podargin®, 1 gen. 3 sp. viz. 3 
P.odargus atiritus, Javanedsis and affinis. 
Sub-fafo. Caprimdlginae, Sgen.\9 sp, viz. 

2 EurostOp odus: 7 Caprimulgus. 


I F:m. CypseJid®' 

Sub-fam. Cypselin®, 3 gen. 11 sp. viz. 3 
' Aoautliylis ; 6 Cypselus, 2 CoJlocaliM. 

Sub-fam. Macropterigiin®, 1 gen. 3 sp. viz. 
3 M&oropterix corouatus, klecbo, comatus. 

Sub Order. Passeres. 

Fam. Corvid®. > 

Stb-fim. A. Oorvin®, 1 gen. 7 Bp. viz. 

A. Crows, 7 Corvue, culminat.us ; corone ; 
cornix* splendens, macrorhynchua, frugilegus. 

B. Nutcrackers. 1 gen. 1 Bp. viz. 1 Nuci- 
fraga hemiwpila. 

C. Choughs, 2 gen. 2 sp. viz. 1 Pyrrhocorax 
alpimis : 1 Pregilu9 graculus. 

Sub fam. Garni 1 in®. 

A. Magpies, 4 gen. 9 sp. viz. 3 Pica ; 4 Den- 
dracittn ; l Crypserina ; 1 Tetnnorus. 

B. Jay-Magpies, « gen. 10 sp. viz. 2 Cisfim 

3 Psilorhinus, 2 Garrulus ; Perisoreus ; 1 Lo- 
pbocitta ; 1 Turnagra. 

Sub-fam. Gavrulacin® 5 gen. 27 sp. viz. 
20 Gamilax**, 2 Actinodura * 2 Sibia, 1 Cutia ; 
2 Pteruthius. 

Sub-fam. Leiothrican® 5 gen. 15 sp. viz. 
9 Leiothrix, 2 Jxulus; 2 Yubina ; 1 Mjzornis, 

1 Er pornis. 

Sub-fam. Parinee, 8 gqp. 20 sp- viz. 1 Co- 
nostoma ; 1 Hefceromorpha, 3 Suthora: I 
Falcunculus, 10 Parus, I Orites ; 1 Sylviparus, 

1 /Egithalua flaramiceps. 

Sub-fam. Paraihaem®, 2 gen. 4 sp. viz. 3 
Pavadisea, 1 Cicinnurus regius. 

Sub-fam. Graculinre. 10 gen. 27 Bp. viz. 

4 Gracula, 1 Ampeliceps, 3 Acridotberes, 4 
Sturnus ; 1 Pearoglossa; 9 Sturnia, 2(Mornia ; 

1 Pastoz ; 1 Enodes : 1 Alino. 

Fam. FringiJlidge. 

Suh fam. Ploceinffi, 1 gen. 4 sp. viz .4 Ho- 
ceus. 

Sub-fam. Estreldinse, 5 gen. 10 sp. viz .11 
Munia ; 1 Erythrnm, 2Amadina; 2Estielda, 

1 Scissirostrum. 

Sub-fam. PasserinsD. 2 gen. 7 sp. viz. 6 
Passer ; 2 Petronia. 

Sub-fam. Fringiilinffi, 14 gen. 2 ftp. ,viz. 

1 Montifrinefilla: 1 Fringilla : 1 Pyrrbospiza^ 

1 Procarduelis: 3 Carpodacus ; 1 H^motos- 
piza: 2 Pyrrhula: 1 Propyrrhula ; 2 Loxia, 1 
Chryeomitrisi 1 Oarduelis; 1 Ligurinus; 1 
Seriims, 3 Coccothraustes. 

Subfam. Emberizinae, 2 gen- 10 sp. viz. 2 
Emberiza. 8 Euspiza 

Sub-fam. Accentorin®, 1 gen. 4 sp. viz. 4 
Accentor. 

Sub-fam. Alaudinte, 4 gen. 1 sub-gen. 14 
sp. viz. 3 Alauda, arvensis, gulgula, Malaba- 
rica, 2 Calandrella*; 2 Galerida ; 0 Mirafra. 1 
Pyrrhulauda. 

Fam . Motacillidae. 5 gen. 2 sub-^en. 20 sp. 
viz. 1 Hoterura ; 8 Anthus ; 2 bend roman thus, 

1 Nemoricola; fi Motacilla; 3 Budytes. 

Fam. Sphenuridfie. 24 gen. 78 sp. viz. 1. 
Sphenura, 1 Megularus; 1 Sphemeacus, 2 Du* 
metia, 9 Malacocercus, 10 Dnrmoica, 6 Prinia } 

1 Neornis; 3 Orthotomus: 1 Honetes ; 2 Cisti« 
cola ; 1 Pellorniam ; I Turdirostris; lOPoma- 
torhinus; 1 Xipborbarnpus; 1 Turdmus'; 4 
Trichostoma; $ Malaoftptoron ; 9 Alcippe, l 


m 
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Macronous: 2 Mixornis, 4 Timalia ; 1 Cliry- 
fora ma ; 4 Stachyris. * ^ 

Fam. Laniadre. 6 gen. 23 sp. viz. 1 Gamp* 
sorhynchus, l Tharanocataphus ; 10 Lanins ; 

6 Tephrodornis ; 3 Hqraipus; 2 Xtfnthnpygia. 

Fam. Brachyuridte 5 gen. 19 sp. viz. 9 Pitta . 

1 Hydrobata ; 2 Troglodytes ; 1 Eupetes, 6 
Enicurus. 

Fam. Mernlidae. 3 gen. 7 sub-gen, 31 sp. 
viz- 2 Myiophonus : 1 Zoothera ; 5 Preooincla, 

6 Tardus: 7 Merula, 5 Geocincla, 4 Petro* 
ciucla; 1 Monticola : 1 Luscinia. 

Sub-fam. Saxicolin®. 35 gen. 5 snb-gen. 
103 sp. viz. 2 Thamnobia ; 1 Kittacincla, 2 
Copaychus ; 1 Notodela ; 1 Grandala ; 5 8axi- 
feola *, 1 (Jyanecula ; 8 Ruticella ; 3 Calliope ; 

1 Tarsiger; 5 Pratiocola; 2 Jantbia ; 2 Ery- 
tbaca ; 3 Erythrosterna; 4 Siphia ; 1 Antipes ; 

3 Muscicapula ; 5 Cyornis, 1 Ochromela, 3 
Niltava, 1 Cyanoptela, 4 Stoparola, 1 Butalis, 

4 Hemicbeledon ; lAcanthiza; 1 Sylvania; 1 
Callene ; 4 Braobypterix, 2 Tesia,*3 Pnoepyga, 

1 Arundinax, 2 Acrocephalue ; 1 Locustella ; 
1 Pseudoluscinia ; 1 Dumetioola ; 3 Phyl- 
lopneuste, 4 Abroruis ; 1 Culicipeta; 3 Regu- 
loides; 8 Phylloscopus: 2 Regains. 

Sub -fam. Sylvian®, 1 geu. 3 sp. 3 Sylvia. 

Fam. Certhiad®. 

Sub-fam. Certhiuae/T gen. 3 sp, viz.'3 Cer- 
tbia. 

Sub-fam. Sittin®, 2 gen. 1 sub-gen. 6 sp. 
viz. 1 Tichodroma.; 4 Sifcfca, 1 Dendropliila. 

Fam. Graucalid®, 3 gen. 5 sp. viz. 1 Grau- 
calus ; 3 Campephaga ; 1 Lalage. 

Fam. Pericrocotida, 1 gen. 8 sp. viz. 8 Pe- 
ricrocotus. ■ , .. f 

Fam. Ampe|id* 1 gen. 1 sp. viz. 1 Cochoa 
purpurea ofNepaul. 

Fam. Pipridffi, Sub-fara. Earyhmoin®. 3 
gen. 3 sub-gen. 8 sp. viz. 1 Corydon ; 2 Eury- 
laimus; 2 Cymbirhyncus 1 Psarisomus: 2 
Serijophue. 

Sab-fam. Pipvin® 1 geu. 1 sp. Viz. 1 Ca- 
lypfcomena viridis. 

Fam. Hirundinidffi# l gen. 10 sp. viz. 10 
Hirundo. . , . 1 

F*m, ArUmidte, l geu, 1 sp. viz. 1 Artajmus 
fuscua. 

Fam. Diormid®. 1 gen. 5 sub-gen. 14 sp. 
viz. I Cbibia ; 2 Chaptia : 1 Bbringa: 3 
Edolius, 9 Dicriirus. . . . 

Fam. Tcibitioad®, 6ge.o. 12 sp. viz. 3 Tcbit- 
rea; 2 Philentoma; 1 Rhipidii.a; 4 Leuoo- 
cerca: 1 Myiagra; 1 Cryptolophia. 

Fam. Pycuonotid®, 8 gen. 38 sp, viz. 7 
Hypaipetes; 2. lole; 2 Hemxos; 4 Oriniger ; 
18 PycnonotuB; 1 Microtarsui; 2 Brachypo- 
dtus; 1 Setornis. 

Sub-fam. Phyiloririn®, 3 gen. 12 ip. viz. 7 
Phyllorais; 4 lora; l irena puelU. 

Fam Meliphagid®, 2 sub-Sim.. 4 gen. 14 sp. 
Sub-fam Orioliu®, 2 gen, 12 sp. Viz. 11 
Oriol-as; 1 Spheootheres viridis. 

Sub-fam, Moiiphagiu®, 2 gen. 2 sp. m. 1 
E n tomyza oyaaotus ; l Zosterops pnlpebrosus. 

Fam. Neotalduiig®# ® gen* .36 sp. viz.^ 8 
Araekaother®, 19 WeoUriui *} 5 Dictum; 1 
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Myzantbe ; 2'Prionochilus; 1 pipriflcmw. Sec 
Birds p. 467. 

INSRA. Hind. Rubus biflorut. 
INSTITUTES of Menu, composed at least 
800, but probably 1280 years before Christ, 
according to Sir W. Jones, and the Vedas 
1000 or 1980 years before them. 

INTAN. Malay. Diamond. 

TNTUA. Mal6al. Phcenix farinifera,-— 

Roxb. 

1 NUIL Arab. Vitis vinifera. The grape. 
INULA, a genus of plants belonging to 
the natural order Composites and the sub-or¬ 
der Asteracece. 

INULA Viacosa and Gravejolens have been 
lately recommended as diuretics, and as useful 
in calculous diseases.— Honigbtrger , p . 290. 

INULA HELEN1UM. See Confection of 
black Pepper. 

INULA ROYLEANA, grows in the 
Caslimerean hills, but as the plant is con¬ 
sidered poiaonous it is not used. Dr. : Ho- 
nigberger is of opinion, that important virtues 
lie hidden in it, and that it is well worthy of be¬ 
ing experimented with.— Honigberqer , p. 290. 
INULEAULINE. Pa. Elecampane. 
INUNDATIONS are of frequeut occur¬ 
rence in India. Those of the Laccadive Islands 
in a hurricane of April 1847, were described 
by Captain Biden in Madras Spectator 1 sf 9 
«md Bombay Times, 4/4 Oct. 1847, and in the 
Bombay Times t August 13, 1850. An account 
of remarkable inundations in India in 1849, 
was given by Dr. Buist, in Bl. As. Traus. 
1851 : and Edin. Phil. Jl. 1851 ; singular 
results of inundations of the Braharapooira in 
Assam, were described by Dr- McCosh in Topo¬ 
graphy of 1837, 1 vol. Svo. Remarkable in¬ 
undations occurred of the Ganges in Aug- 21, 
1838- It rose at Allahabad 48 feet ; and did 
immense damage at Benares. Hussingabad was 
on the same occasion flooded by the rise of the 
Nerbudda. One of the Indus in 1841, sup¬ 
posed to be occasioned by the bursting of a 
glacier, was described ip Bl. As* Trans- 1848, 
vol. XVIII. Those of the Taptee, Cor the past 
30 years* were described in Bombay Times, 
1851. Inundations at the mouth of the 
Ganges, occasioned by hurricanes, occurred in 
May J823, and May 1830. Bl. As, Trans- 
vol. 1, p. 25. in August and September 1871, 
much of Central Hindustan was inundated. In 
the Legends of the peninsula of India* the oc¬ 
currence of inroads of the ocean, are often men¬ 
tioned.— Dr.Buist. See Cyclones • Humeanes % 
Typhoons ; Winds. 

INYANA See Vaishnava. 

1NYANI. SeeKabir Panthi. 

IN-YONG, Chin. Mandarin Teal- 
1NZAR’. Hihd< Ticua cariooide* 



IFKCACHUANHA, 


IPO MCE A CtJSPIDATA. 


INZARRA. Hind. Pusht. GrewU be- 
tuiaefolia, Jus f. Greu ia Rothii. 

10 D* Gb*. IODE. Fa. Iodine. 

IODINE. 


lode... Fr. I Iod. »....Ger, 

(t=» 126), from t ufys, violet , the colour of 
its vapour, was obtained by. M. Courtois in 
1812 in the residual liquor of the process for 
obtaining soda from kelp. Though but lately 
discovered, its effects have long been obtained 
in medicine, as it is found in sea and several 
mineral waters, and in seaweeds, sponge, 
corals, and some molluscous animals. In the 
present day, the leaf of a sea-weed (a species 
of Laminaria, Dr. Falconer) is employed 
in the Himalayas, and called the goitre-leaf, 
gulur-ka-patta ; and in S. America the stems 
of a sea-weed are sold by the name of 
goitre-sticks, because they are chewed by the 
inhabitants wherever goitre is prevalent. 
— Iodine is procurable by burning large 
quantities of sea-weed or of the conferva of the 
salt Water lake near Calcutta : but to prepare 
it from these, the process is only economical 
where the weeds yield enough of impure car¬ 
bonate of soda, to cover the general expense 
of this operation. This is not the case with 
the Calcutta conferva.— Beng Fhar. p. $70. 
Boyle, Materia Medica . 

IONIA, This name occurs in ancient Snn- 
sahscrit writings and is supposed to rtfei* to 
the Bactian Greeks. See Javan ; Kabul. 
IONIC. See Vedas. 

10NIDIUM SUFFRUTICOSUM. W. $•. A . 


Viola auffruticosa.— Roxb. Linn. 


Nnnbora. . Beng. 

Kuttun purnss. Duk. 

Urals tamara. Male. Tam. 
C ha rati . Sans. 


Nela lcobbari- Tel. 

Pitrusha ratuam.. ,, 
Suryft kanti chettu „ 


A rugg ed and somewhat prickly reclining 
a small crimson flower. It is com- 
HIK the peninsula of India, and is used 
M pM Ulcent. Dr. O’Shaughnessy examined 
carefully specimens obtained from the Calcutta 
Garden, but did not detect the least trace ot the 
active principles emitine or violioe.— O'Shauyh - 
wmy, page 209. 

IORA, or Jora, a genus of birds esta¬ 
blished by Dr. Horsfield, and placed by Mr. 
Swainson among his Brachypodince , or short¬ 
legged thrushea. There are four species of 
the bright little /ora with bright lemon yellow 
feathers ; which may seem to represent the 
Tjtmice. 

IP El. TaM. Baesia latifolia, WiUd. 

IPECACHUANIIA. 


Jpecachuanha. Eng. Fb. 

Lat. Port. 
Amerikaursche Irech- 
wnml....... . .. QW- 


Jpecoacanoa,.. It, 

Cipo-d e-camaras...P ort, 

Jpecacuaoa . Sp. 

Haiz de Oro .... : 


A valuable emetic medicine obtained from 
the root of Cephaelis ipecachuanha and other 
species. It is a plant of South America. 

IPHfGINIA. See India, p. 340. 

I PHIS SEPTEMSP1NOSA. Edto. One 
of the crustacea belonging to the Indian seas. 

1PI. Can. Bassia longifolia. 

IPOMCEA, a genus of plants of the natural 
family Convolvulaceae. Most of the species are 
ornamental. Roxburgh in his Flora Indica 
describes eleven species of JpomCfca, J)r. Wight 
in Icon, gives Ipomcea bracieata, campanuhita, 
chrysoides, pes-tigridis, pileata, pulchella, 
rugosa, sessilitlora, and Wightii. The| spe¬ 
cies and varieties of Ipomcea are pretty creepers 
tlowering in th^ morning. They greatly enhance 
the beauty of Indian gardens, when the various 
colors are well arranged, llie plants are raised 
from seeds sown at the commencement of the 
rains, they may be sown whereintended to flower. 
Any garden soil will suit, if not too heavy. Jn 
China, many beautiful species of Ipomcea are 
cultivated for their flowers, especially the Ipomcea 
quamoclit, found about the houses even of the 
poorest people. It is an elegant little twining 
species with arrow-headed shaped leaves and 
also occurs in Burmah. The corolla is cream- 
coloured with a purple eye* It is in bloom 
in the hedges of Maulmain at the close of 
the rains. Other cultivated species are 
Ipomcea Bona-nox ; I. Muricata. (Hairy.) 
I. Euriro-Ccerulea (blue and pink.) I. Tyrian- 
thinn (Bright violet) I. Violacea, (Violet Blue.) 
I, splendens, (pale red.) I. Tuberosa (yellow 
species.) Ipomcea coccinea, is a beautiful her¬ 
baceous and shrubby species well adapted for 
covering trellis work, walls, or pillars, growing 
easily from seed, at the commencement of the 
rains in any good soil, when they produce flowers 
in profuse abundance.— Riddell. Williams' 
Middle Kingdom, page 287. Rosffb, Flor. 2nd. 
TV, Tc. Mason . 

IPOMCEA BATATAS.— Lam. Syn. of Bata¬ 
tas edulis.— Choisy. 

IPOMCEA B1LOBA. Forsk. Syn. of Ipo- 
mcea-pes-capree.— Siceei. 

IPOMCEA BONANOX. Linn,, the JMunda 
Valli of Van Rheede is a syn, of Calonyoiion 
8peeiosum.— Choisy. 

IPOMCEA BRASILIEN8IS. Meyer, syn, 
of Ipomcea pea-capree. • 

IPOMCEA CARNOSA. R. Bb. syn. of 
Ipomoja-pes-capxse. Sweet* 

IPOMCEA CATESBH.— Meyer, eyu. of 
Batatas edulis.— Choisy. 

IPOMCEA CCERULIA; Ween. Roxb. np. oi 
PWbitis nil.— Choisy. 

IPOMCEA CUSPID AT A, is a creeping weed, 
its leaves are used medicinally.— Dr. ffbttig* 
berger, p- 291 . 
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IPOMCEA MAGRORRHIZA. 


IPOHCBLA PILE AT A. 


IPOMCBADASYSPERMA.Dr. Honigbergcr 
received the seeds of this plant from Hiudoatan, 
as an antidote to hydrophobia* It is called 
Kut’ta ki binj. «. e . the seeds for dogs .—Honig- 
berger, p. 291. 

IPO MCE A EEUOSPERMA. Beauv. *yn- 
of Batatas paniculate.— CAoisy. 

IPO MCE A GEMELLA* Roth 

Convolvulus gemellus, Linn. * 

Siru Tali. .Tam. j Chinna Tali. Tel. 

These leaves are said to have a pleasant smell 
and mucilaginous taste. When dried, powdered 
and boiled with » certain poitiou of ghee, they 
are considered as a valuable external application 
iu apthous affections* — Ains.Mat. Med . p. 115, 

IPOMCEA GOSSJPIFOLIA. Willd. syn. 
of Batatas paniculata.— ChoUy . 

1POMCEA GRAND1FLORA, lioxb . syn. of 
Calonyction Roxburghii.— G. Don. 

IPOMCEA INSIGNIS, And. syn. of Batatas 
paniculata. —Ohoi&y. 

IPOMCEA JALAPA. Jalap Plant. 

Convolvulus jalap*,Ltnn.llpomsea pnrga, Wenderoth. 

A native of South America, Xalappa and 
on the Eastern declivity of the Mexican 
Andes. The roots are fleshy, large oval, oblong, 
rugose, and blackish externally; while recent, 
in a dry state, and as sold in the shops, they are 
cut in flakes of variable diameter, sometimes 
cleft lengthwise and pyriform. If entire they 
are usually small, wrinkled, heavy, uuequal, 
hard, brittle, deep brown grey externally, of a 
dirty grey within, fracture smooth and wavy, 
showing a great number of resinous points, 
visible to the lens, and often to the naked eye. 
The odour is peculiarly nauseous, though weak. 
The taste acrid and disgusting. A brisk ca¬ 
thartic. The powder is of brown grey colour, 
and must be prepared with caution, as it is 
exceedingly irritating. The worm-eaten roots 
are much more active than the sound, as the 
worms only attack the amylaceous and sweet 
parts. According to Humboldt 400,000 lbs. 
weight of jalap roots are annually exported 
from Vera Cruz. The plant thrives best on 
cool shady hills, about 2, , K)0 feet above the 
level of the sea— O'Shaughnmy^ page* 502, 
503. 

IPOMCEA LAT1FLORX.— Rom. Schult. 

syn. of Oblonyctiou grandiftorum.— Ghoisy. 

IPOMCEA MACRORRHIZA. A native 
of Georgia and Carolina. In 1834, Lord 
Auckland introduced this to the Calcutta 
Garden. The roots attained such an 
enormous size that a cluster belonging to 
orfb plant weighed 70 lbs. while recent it 
was fleshy, white, juicy of mild flavour, and 
altogether devoid of the acrid resin. It had la 
sweetish taste, and has been eaten by several 


persons without any ill effeot being experienced. 
To test the applicability of the root as fodder, 
seven sheep were . fed on it, but six of them 
died suffering from diarrhoea within a month*— 
O' Shaughntesy . 

IPOMCEA MARITIMA R . Br. syn. of 
Ipomcea p**s oaprre .—Sweet. 

IPOMCEA MAURITIAN A. Jacq. syn. of 
Batatas nauiculata.— ChoUy. 

IPOMCEA NIL, lioxb . Syn. of Pharbltis 
nil.— Choisy. 

IPOMCEA ORBICULARIS. Ell Syn. of 
Ipomcea pes-caprre. 

IPOMCEA PES-CAPR^E, Sweet. 

Ipomcea maritime R. BrA Cod volvulus maritimus, 
Ipomcea orbicularis, Ell. Dearoms . 

Ipomcea carnosa, B. Br. „ pes-caprro, Linn. 

Ipomcea Brasiliensis, „ Braailiensia, Linn. 

Meyer. „ bilobafcus, lioxb. Rh. 

Ipomcea biloba, Forak. „ bauhiniiefolius, 

Salitb. 

Chagul khuri ... Beng.| Beda tige.. Tbl. 

Goats’ foot creeper. Eng. Balabaudi tige.. „ 

Do-patte-luta. Hind.| Chevulla pilli tige... „ 

This is a useful saud binding plant on the 
shores of the south and east of Asia and has 
the widest range in India. In China it is a 
plant of extensive range, trailing over the 
sanely beaches along the coast from Hainan to 
the ChiiBan Archipelago.— fPilliams * Middle 
Kingdom , p. 287. 

I IPOMCEA PANICULATA. R. Brown, 
eyn. of Batatas paniculate— Ghoisy. 

IPOMCEA PENTAPHALLA. Jack. syn. 
of Batatas pcntaphylla.— Ch. W. Ic . 

IPOMCEA PES1TGRIDIS, Linn. Roxb. 

j Tigers’foot Ipomcea, Eng. 1 Pora bafcul, ... Hjnd. 
Kuura .. ... Hind. J Mekamu adugu ..T el. 

In Tenasserim the tiger-footed ipomcea, with 
large palmaled leaves is not uncommon, very 
common in the rains every where in Rajpoo- 
taiiah .—•Genl Med. Top. p. 182. 

IPOMCEA. Sp. One most beautiful, 
perennial Ipomcea is generally called 
bar creeper, it has bright yellow flowers and 
glabrous palmate leaves. This species seems 
to agree with the Ipometa tuberosa of the West 
Indies, only this has no scent. This plant 
extends an immense length and affords a voYy 
close Bhatle.— Mason. 

IPOMCEA PHJJNICEA, Scarlet Ipomcea, 
common in hedges and gardens during the 
rains -—Qenh Med. Top. p. 181. 

IPOMCEA PILE AT A. Bonnet Ipomcea.. 
Tn October, as soon as the rains close,this pretty 
little twining species of Ipotncca is seen blush¬ 
ing through every hed^e and bash in Tenssse- 
rim. It is peculiar for its concave bonnet simp*' 
ed involucre, in the midst of which half a dozen, 
tiny blossoms bide their rosy lips.— Mason. 
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IPOMCEA TtJBEROSA. 


IRAK. 


IPO MCE A QTJAMOCLIT. 

Quamociit pennakum. 

Wing leaved Ipornrea. LalKaina-luta ... Hind. 

Cyprus Vine. Sweta Kama luta ,, 

Crimson Quamociit. Aiahq peclia (love’s 

ringlets). Pers, 

The Cyprus Vine or Crimson Quamociit 
flowers in the cold weather and ot’ a most 
beautiful bright crimson colour ; tube long 
slender ; in gardens pretty common. The 
crimson variety is Lai kama-luta or red ring¬ 
lets of Kamu the hindu god of love. Sweta 
kamaluta, white, is the persian Ishk pecha 
(love’s ringlets),.— Med. Top . p. 181.. 
Riddell. 

IPOMHU QUINQUELOBA. Willd. syn. 
of Batatas paniculatn. 

IPOMCEA REN IFOlt MIS. 

Perretay-keeray... Tam. 

A perennial creeper with yellow flowers; 
the leaves used as greens mixed with tamarind ; 
very common during the cold months.— Jaffrey. 

IPOMCEA REPTANS, Voir,. 

Gaothian. Hind. Nali... ... Tam. 

y eJlay-keeray.... Tam. Tota-kujra. ... Tel. 

Vari... ... „ 

A creeping annual with rose colored 
flowers, found about the borders of tanks and 
moist places. The leaves are used as greens, 
and in places its root also appears to be eaten, 
— Jaffrey. J % L. Stewart , M- D. 

IPOMCEA SEPIA 1UA. 

Thalee-keeray... Tam. 

A climbing perennial plant with rose colored 
flowers, found in hedges, the leaves are eaten 
mixed with others as greens,— Jtaffrey.. 

IPOMCEA SESSILIFLORA. Roth. 

Bhanwar.. Hind. 

Occurs sparingly in the Punjab plains, up to 
the. western frontier. It is one of the plains 
w.hiqh is eaten in India in famines. Dr. J. L. 
$fowart, M. D. 

IPOMCEA SPEClOSA. Peiis, Syn. of 
Argyrein apeciosa.— Swt. 

IPOMCEA TRILOBA grows both wild and 
planted In Japan, The roots of it are either 
while or black ; the latter are used as laxa 
tives,— Thunb. Travels , Vol, in. p. 03, 

; IJPQMCEA TUBEROSA.the Malabar Creep¬ 
er,, a native of tropical America, is a 
climbing plant with a woody stem ; common 
in gardens ; leaves palmated, seven parted. 
Flower* yellow and showy, appear in October 
end November. It is in general use for cover¬ 
ing old walls, trellises, &c., and for which 
purpose* from its exceeding rapid growth, it is 
yvell adapted.--— 


IPOMCEA TURPETHUM, R. flr.Roxb. 


W. Ill 

Convolvulus turpefchum, Linn. 

Hud-nl-Zangi. .Ar. I Tarwai ... .FcsHi*. 

Turbid... ... „ 1 Tjrwi.. Hi»©. 

Teori. Bkng. Hind. ( Nasut . ............ HiNp. 

Dud Kalmi „ „ Niswufc. „ 

Square stalked Ipor I Nag-putta.. ,, 

moea. Eng. Trivoorta... ...... Sansc. 

ludian Ja!ap ... ,, Traata-walu ... SiNGH. 

Turbeth root. „ Shevadi. Tam. 

Tar bad .. ... . fJiNj), Nalla Tegada . Ted. 

Cliita-bansa of...... Pan J. Telia „ ., ,, 

The root 

Turbud, , K . .. Hind. | Nisot... Hin$. 


A native of Ceylon, the East Indies, Ma¬ 
layan Archipelago, Australia, Timor, Otaheita, 
Friendly Islands, Marianne Islands, Tinian, &e. 
Its root is perennial, and has long been 
employed in India ns a common purgative, rub¬ 
bing up a slip of the bark with water or milk 
on a stone and swallowing the emulsion thus 
formed. A strip six inches in length from ft 
root as thick as the little finger is deemed a 
sufficient dose. Dr. O’Shaughnessy asserts 
that the action of tho medicine is so extremely 
uncertain that it does not deserve ft place in 
our Pharmacopeia. Price 12 annas the pound- 
Dr. Bellew states that it is considered, hene- 
I ficial in diseases of the mucous membrane, 
iu leprosy and paralysis. It contnins a purgative 
resin, resembling that of jalap.— O'Shaughnessy, 
page 504 Dt\ Roxb, FI. lnd t Vol. ip. 476 . 
Cany' 8 edition of Dr* Roxburgh 9 8 FI. Ind. iu 
p. 57. Powell Hand Book , Vol. i. p. 367. 
Dr. J. L . Stewart , m. d. 

IPOMOP31S, a genus of twining plants 
requires the same treatment as the Jpomcea. 

IPOR, Peus. Thyme j wild Marjoram. 

IPO TOXIOARIA. Pkrs. Antiaris toxi- 

caria. 

IPPA CIIETTU or Ippe Chetfu, also 
Ip pa iiianu. Tkl. Bassia latifolia.— Roxh. This 
tree furnishes a strong wood, but is never felled 
by the natives, the flowers yield a toddy, and 
an oil is extracted from the seeds .—Cuptaib 
Beddome. 

’Jttttos, Gr. Horse.. 1 

IPPU, the name of a tree in Borneo 
from which is obtained the famous Borneoh 
poison, with which the ldaan tribe poison 
their darts. The poison is collected by this 
tribe only, and its effects are similar to thoae 
of the Liana and Ticiuma of South Ame¬ 
rica.— Dalrymple's Account of Sulu . 

IRA. See Sarasweti. ‘ 

IRAK also Miswak. Pees. Salvador 
Indica. . J 

IRAK, in Arabic, a territory which is di¬ 
vided into two portions* Irak-i-Arabi, ancient 
Babylonia or Chaldea, and Irak*i-Ajam*;Media, 
Irak-i-arabi of the Persians is also described as 
the ancient Mesopotamia* the territory ^novm 
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iran. 


IRAN. 


to the Arabs, as Al-Jazira. The province of 
Ears, as it now stands, is bounded on tbe 
north and north-west, by Jrak-i-ajem and 
Luristan, and a small portion of Khuzistan. 
See India ; Iran ; Kirman ; Samarcand ; 
Tomaun. 

IRAMBU. Mal. See Pali. 

IRKAMULA. Sans. Aristolochia Indies. 
—Linn, lloxb . 

IRAN mentioned in the Vendidad under the 
name Airyanem Vaejo was a country on the 
slopeaof the Belur 'lagh, in the highland of 
Pamir, between L. 87 and 40° N. and L. 86 Q 
and 90? E .—Bunsen, Vol. Hi. pp. 459, 460. 

IRAN. A country situated to the south 
cast of the Caspian Sea, which Dr. Pritchard 
considers to be the original seat of the Ira¬ 
nian (Indo-Atlantio or Caucasian) race. In this 
wide expanse of territory, stretching, with 
various elevation, at least 25° from north to 
south, such extremes may be looked for as will 
bear out the remarkable description of the 
lounger Cyrus : il In tbe dominions of my fa- 
*kei,” 8a id the prince, “ people perish with 
cold at one extremity, whilst they are suf¬ 
focated w 44 u h ea t other.’* (Xenophon’s 

M 1 , pp. 67, 68 . Ed. Hutch, 
the northern aud central por¬ 
tions of the P^ teau 0 f j rnn anc [ Arabia, as well 
as a great pa^ Asia ^[ nor> enjoy a tem- 
P er ® te whilst an intense oold prevails 

™ tk^jjorthern parts of Afghanistan, in nearly 
the W^ole 0 f Kurdistan, and on the elevated 
BJSuntain ranges and high valleys on both 
'aides of Ararat. Yet, notwithstanding this 
difference of climate, throughout the whole, a 
great similarity prevails in the vegetable and 
animal worlds; and in these respeots the 
valley of the Nile, the plains of Mesopotamia, 
and those of Arabia southward of Mecca, 
together with the central and southern 
paits of Iran, have much in common. The 
surface of Iran extend for 1,280 miles, from 
Bumeisat on the upper Euphrates, eastward to 
Taxila on the Indus, aud nearly 900 miles in 
breadth from the shores of Gedrosia, in 25° N. 
lat., to the banks of the Oxus near Samaroand, 
in 40° N. lat* The latter river and the Caspian 
Sea form the northern limit of this great divi¬ 
sion ; the Erythrean Sea is on the southern 
whilst the rivers Indus and Euphrates consti¬ 
tute the eastern and western extremities. In 
tbe space intervening between the great 
mountain chains, in most places the surface is 
largely impregnated with salt and saltpetre, 
which prevail to some extent on the plains of 
Ears and the coterminous provinces of Irak 
and Kirman. Between Abu-Shehr and Da- 
laki, crystalifced sulphate of lime is found; 
and, a. little westward, (in Khuzistan), an 
abundant supply of sulphur; while rock-salt, 
alum, antimony, aud orpiment, as well at 


mineral waters, are found in abundance in 
different states, from petroleum to the choicest 
kind of naptha, and it applied to many use* 
ful purposes. The places most known are 
Baku and Mazatideran towards the north ; 
Kerbuk, Hit, Bandi-Kir, the Bactria moun¬ 
tains, and Dalaki, towards the south, and both 
Kirman and Afghanistan towards the east. 
Iron and native ste«T is met with in Mazande- 
ran, Khorassau, and Bactria. The former, as 
well as copper and lead ores, prevail in differ¬ 
ent parts of the eastern provinces, but more 
abundantly in the pashalics of Diyar-Bekr and 
Sivas, with the addition of gold, silver, and 
precious stones. The ordinary,. as well as 
some of the more precious metals and valuable 
stones, are likewise found in the eastern pro¬ 
vinces, and also in Azerbaijan ; copper and 
other ores abound in Kurdistan, the Julamerik, 
and other mountain districts. In the Dumbu 
Tagh mountains the granite abounds with 
interesting minerals, more particularly topaz, 
beryl, schorl, and disseminated gold. The 
valleys of the Oxus, the Indus, and nearly the 
whole of that of the Euphrates, being at the 
extremities of Iran, that territory (in addition 
to the Tigris and Araxes, with their tribu¬ 
taries) has only the advantage of the Salyan, 
the Aji, Jeghetu, and Safid Rud, towards the 
north ; the Zende-rud, Indian and Bendemir, 
in the centre ; the Helmand with its tributa¬ 
ry, and the Farra-rud, more eastward. Be¬ 
sides these, there are some inferior streams, 
which after a short course, are either lost by 
absorption, or become saline. Extensive salt 
lakes and streams, impregnated with the same 
substance, are by no means uncommon. 
Amongst the former may be mentioned the 
Caspian Sea, the picturesque Urumiyab, and 
Van, Zerrah or Durrah, in Seistau, Baktegan 
in Fars, and others ; the fresh water lakes are 
only met with in the tracts below Babylon, 
and again between the Elburz range on the 
shores of the Caspian. The surface of Iran 
may, in a general way, be described as con¬ 
sisting of a wide-spreading plateau, Ranked by . 
mountainous countries oil tbe east and west, 
aud bounded to the north and south by two 
mountain chains outside of which are twq ex¬ 
tensive plains, on a much lower level. Of 
these, Turcomania, with the continuous plain 
westward of it, between the Caspian Sea and 
the Elburz mountains, form that which is oh 
the northern extremity ; Arabian Irak «nd 
Khuzistan, with the rest of the level tract out* 
side the Zagros, form the plain at' the southern 
extremity. Among tbe domestic animals the 
horse bolds the principal place, and there are 
four distinct kiuds in Iran. First, tbe original 
Turkoman breed, a large, powerful enduring 
animal; second, the yaboo, or common carrying 
hack, which is stouter and rather larger tkaa 



IRAN* 


IRANIAN LANGUAGES. 


the gftUoway. Then the smaller Arabian ever, is still partially used in tbeir sacred 
breed (first introduced by Nadir shah) $ and, writings, in Shirwan, and also by some of the 
lastly, a fourth, between this animal and the Gabr of the eastern provinces, as well as by 
Turkoman horse, the badpai (wind-footed), i numerous section of the natives of India, but 
which, being the most prized by the Persians, among the Parsees it is largely intermixed 
is almost always among the horses of a great with the Hindustani and other Native dialects, 
man’s retinue. But there is an unusual pro- which are less or more connected with the 
portion of mules, which, though small, are Sanskrit. The affinity of the latter to the 
very much used for caravans. This surprising Parsi is so great that a learned philologist has 
animal seldom goes so far as 30 miles in a pronounced it to be one of its derivatives, 
day, though carrying a load of about 3 cwt., The number of words which are identical 
and passing over such kuttals or passes, as among the different dialects of Iran and 
would appal even a Spanish muleteer, in Turnn, and some portion of the territory more 
the gradual diffusion of mankind, the western eastward, goes far to show, that at a period 
provinces of Iran appear to have fallen to the anterior to anything like connected history 
share of the Arameans and Elamites, while there must have been some common language, 
the mass of the Kossaei, Ariani, Mardi and and this was probably the Aramaic. Perhaps 
other tribes, composing the earliest inhabitants, one-third of the inhabitants of Iran are 
moved more eastward, leaving some of their nomadic, and this section, by its habits, as 
numbers in the mountainous districts, to mix well as mode of life, constitutes a race sepa- 
witli or become subject to the new comers, rate from the other or fixed portion, which 
The Shemitic people and language having consists of Persians, Kurds, Armenians, Arabs, 
thus become dominant instead of the Jews, and Parsees .—Xenophon Anabasis , 
Cushite, the ethnography of the former rather Euphrates and Tigris , Col. Chesney , p. 38. 
than that of the latter, becomes an important See Fars ; Arians ; Hindoo ; India ; Kabul; 
consideration. From this primitive language, Turan. 

or rather from one of its cognates (as the IRANIAN LANGUAGES.— In Dr. Pritch- 
Himyaritic, may possibly prove to have been) ard’a classification he has four groups or dy- 
two distinct branches were derived, the original nasties of language, three of which are confined 
Arabic, with the Musnad, Koreish, and other to Europe and Asia, a fourth being common to 
dialects of that tongue, being one of these, Africa and those parts of Asia which are near 
and the Aramaic the other. The latter had that, continent. The first of his four group* 
two grand sub-divisions, from one of which, is(l.) the Indo-European, sometimes termed 
known as the Western Aramaic were derived lndo-Germanic, and by late writers the Arina 
the Amharic, Syriac, Hebrew, &c., and from or Iranian languages. He considers that the 
the other or Eastern Aramaic, came the Assy- Indo-European languages and nations maybe 
rian, Babylonian, and Chaldean tongues. From divided into many different groupes, in the 
its monosyllabic construction, the easlern order of their affinities for instance ; but he 
seems to be more ancient than the western regards the most obvious division to be a 
Aramaic, and it appears likewise to be the geographical one, and he styles his first, the 
root of the Zend, Pehlevi, Sanskrit, and oilier eastern group, which, by many writers has 
dialects in use throughout a portion of the been termed exclusively the Avian family of 
territory along which it had spread eastward, tongues. It includes all the idioms of the 
Whether the first of these languages was once ancient Medes and Persians, who named them- 
in general use, or was merely the sacred lan- selves Arii, and their country Eeriene or Iran, 
guage oflran, the affinity of all of them is and likewise the Sanscrit with all the Prakrits, 
such as to imply a common origin. Pehlevi properly so termed, and the Pali of India, 
was the court language in the time of the Among the former was that ancient Persian 
Sassaninn monarch*, and, according to some language in which one particular set of the 
authorities ns far back as that of Cyrus : it cuneiform inscriptions was written. This dia- 
contains many words which belong to the Sect was so near the Sanscrit that the inscrip- 
Chaldaicand 8yriac tongues, aud Sir William tions have been interpreted through the me- 
•lone* wa* of opinion that one of these must diura of that language. 

have been its Toot: but it is now generally The Zend lays claim to a still higher anti- 
presumed that the root of the Pehlevi is the quity, since the Zend is said by Burnouf, 
Aramaic itself. The cognates of the latter Professor Wilson and others who have studied 
spread westward and eastward, and one o it most successfully, to be more nearly allied 
them, the Chaldee, can scarcely be distinguish to the very ancient dialect of the vedas, which 
ed from the parent root. Another, the Parsi, preceded the classical Sanskrit, than it is to 
being a softer language than the Pehlevi, be- this last more cultivated speech. How this 
came general in Farsiatan, and gave rise to the claim is to be reconciled with the corapargtive- 
or modern Persian, The Pehlevi, how ly recent <hte of *U extant compositions in th$ 
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Kendishlanguage, remains, he considers, to be 
explained* Bdt that the high caste# or “ twice 
born” classes of the Indian race as they term 
themselves, the brahman the chetriya and the 
iaisya hindu, were of the same stock as the 
ancient Persians, may be regarded as a fact 
established by the affinity of their languages. 

Chevalier Bunsen’s names differ from those 
of Dr* Pritchard. He classes one group as 
the great Asiatic European stock of languages, 
which he sub-divides into eight families, viz. 
1, Celts; 2. Thracian or Illyrian ; 8. Armenian; 
4. Asiatic-Iranian ; 5. Hdlenico-Italic, 6 Sla¬ 
vonic ; 7. Lithuanian tribes, and 8. Teutonic 
His fourth or Asiatic Iranian, or the Iranian 
stock as represented in Asia, he again sub¬ 
divides into* 

1 . 'Hie nations of Iran proper or the Arian 
stock, the languages of Media and Persia. It 
includes the Zeud of the cuneiform inscription* 
and the Zend Avesta. The younger Pehlevi 
of the Sassanians and the Pazend, the mother 
of the present or modern Persian tongue : The 
Pushtu or language of the Afghans belongs to 
the same branch. 

2 . The second sub-division embraces the 
Iranian languages of India, represented .by the 
6 anscrit and her daughters. 

His Semitic stock of languages he constructs 
from the following nations who form another 
compact mass, and represent one plvysiologi 
'cally and historically connected, family ;—the 
Hebrews, with the other tribes of Canaan or 
Palestine, inclusive of the Phoenicians, who 
spread their language, through their coioniza 
tion, as that of the Carthaginians ; the Aramaic 
tribes, or the historical nations of Aram, Syria 
Mesopotamia, and Babylonia, speaking Syrian 
in the west, and the so-called Chaldaic in the 
east; finally, the Arabians, whose language is 
connected (through the llimyaritic) with the 
.dSihiopic, the ancient (now the sacred) lan¬ 
guage of Abyssinia, He calls this second fa 
naily, by the name now generally adopted 
among German Hebrew scholars, the Semitic. 
Chevalier Bunsen further remarks as the first 
lesson which the knowledge of the Egyptiati 
language teaches that all the nations which 
from the dawn of history to our days have 
"been the leaders of civilization in Asia, Europe 
and Africa, must have had one beginning. 
•He adds that reoent researches have very 
considerably enlarged the sphere of such 
languages of historical nations, as are united 
by the ties of primitive affinity. Those re¬ 
searches* have made „ it more than probable 
that the Tartar, the Mantchu and Tungusau 
belong to one great stook. that the Turko 
man, as well as the Tshude, Fin, Laplander 
and Magyar (Hungarians) present another 
stook closely united, and that both these fa¬ 
milies are originally connected with each other. 


The Iranian family of language seems to 
be called Arian, by Mr. Farrar, it is the Indo* 
European and Indo-Germanic of some philo¬ 
logists : Pictet and Burnous called it Ariari 
from the Sanscrit word Arya meaning noble ; 
Rusk called’ it Japhetic, and according Co 
Mr. Farrar, it has 8 divisions 


Hindu. 

Greek. 

Lithuanian, 

Tu tonic. 

Persian, 

Latin* 

Sclavonic. 

Celtic* 


Of these it is uncertain Whether Celtic br 
Sanscrit represents the older phase. But it'is 
known that all of them are the daughters of a 
primeval form of language whiclr has no\fr 
ceased to exist, but which was spoken by a yet 
undivided race at a time when Sanscrit and 
Greek had fls yet only implicit existence. 

The term Iranian is derived from Arya and 
the old Persian and old Bactrian or Z^ncl arc 
its oldest representations. Old Persian is the lan¬ 
guage of the Avesta; Huzvaresch or Pehlevi, is 
the language in which the commentaries arid 
the more recent versions of the Avesta are writ¬ 
ten: Fnrdusi’s Shahimmah is in Parsi or Pazend. 
Bunsen says the first cuneiform chyactcr on 
the Besitun was Median or west Iranian and is 
to be distinguished from the language of the 
Zend books which is East Iranian or old Bac¬ 
trian, worn down.— Di\ Pritchard , in Report 
of the British Association. Chevalier Bunsen. 

IRANIAN RACES called, also, Indo-Atlan- 
tics,nlsoCancnsian8,have always been known for 
their refinement, and high civilization, from 
which Europe borrowed through the Byzantine 
and Greek culture, and the Persians have long 
and faithfully retained the features of its national 
characteristics. Though overrun by the Semitic 
and Turanian races, the Iranian has borrowed 
little or nothing from them but has exerted over 
them a powerful influence. According to Kha- 
nikofF “ Sur V Ethnographic da la Perse” the 
Iranian race of Persia came from the East of 
modern Persia,aboutSegestan and Khorassan,,and 
moved to the west in prehistoric ages,and though 
altered by the attacks of the Turko-Tartar tribes 
from the north, or, where in contact, on the west 
and south with Turanian and Semitic elements, 
the Mede is every where recognisable ivs the 
same as described by Herodotus and later Gf reek 
writers. The arrow headed writing at Persepolis 
enumerates the Iranian people of that day. 

The form of the Iranian is spare, but elegant, 
even noble, but there have always been differ¬ 
ences between theEastern and Western Iranians. 

The East Iranians are (a) the 3egestani 
or Khafi; -r-(b) Ohar Aimak : (o) Tajik and 
8 art, each of whioh counts many sub-divisions. 

The principal number of the Segestan people 
occupy Khftf and its neighbourhood Ruy, 
Tebbes, and Bitjan. 

The people of Khorassan are greatly inter¬ 
mixed with Turkp-Tartar elements. 
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Tie language of modem Iranis laden fcith 
Arabic and Turkish words: but in the East, the 
language is much like that in which Ferdusi 
wrote hie poena free from words of Arsbie origin. 

The Char Jimak consist of four peoples thh 
Titouri, Teimeni, Feroz Kohi and Jarashidi, all 
of them of Iranian origin and all speaking 
Persian. The Eitnak who graze their Hocks 
in the Parapamisus, are brave and relentless, 
and Afghans when travelling, whether proceed¬ 
ing from Balfch, Kabul, Kandahar or Herat, 
never enter into the mountain districts of these 
intrepid nomad tribes* 

The Timuri dwell at Gorian and Kub’suii on 
the western boundary of Herat and in the vil¬ 
lages and towns situated east of Iran, from 
Tarbat Shaikh Jam as far as Khaf. About a 
thousand of their families dwell near Herat. 

The Teimeni dwell in the Jolga-i-Herat, 
from Kerrukh to Sabzwar; the few who have 
extended ta Farrahbeing styled by the Afghans, 
Parsivan. Each member of the Char Aimak 
knows no greater enemy than the Afghan and 
all attempts to form Afghan colonies amongst 
them have failed. The Teimeni are of a wild, 
warlike nature though agricultural. 

The Feroz Kohi,, a small number of people 
about 8,000 dwell on the steep hill N. E. of 
Kale No and from their inaccessible position 
afflict their whole ue : ghbourhood with their rob¬ 
bing and plundering. K»le No on the summit 
of the mountain aud the fortified places of Darzi 
Kuteh and Chaksaran are considered similar to 
the whole nests of the Bakhtiari and Luri 
in the environs of Ispahan. They have a re¬ 
semblance to the Hazarah, but their forehead, 
chin, complexion and figure are less Turanian. 
They are decidedly Iranian. They take their 
name, the Feroz Kohi, after the city of that 
name about 63 miles from Teheran. Timur 
settled them by force in Mazenderan, but they 
soon returned to their own country. They have 
a few cattle and they sown little, and plunder 
the caravans travelling on the Mnirnani road or 
make inroads on the scattered tents of the 
Jamshidi* 

Jamshidi are the only tribe of Eastern Ira- 
aliens who ere exclusively uomadea. They de¬ 
rive their descent from Jamshid, and moved 
out of Segestan to the shores of the Murghab, 
which they have occupied from pre-historic 
dimes. They live in the neighbourhood of the 
Salot and Sarik Turkoman and they usejthe 
round conical tent of the Tartars, surrounding 
it with felt and a reed matting, and their 
clothing and food are Turkoman as also it their 
occupation, lor, they are great man stealers. 
They excel the other Aimak as horsemen and, 
for a cbapaoybaftd themselves with men of Herat 
^or with the tribes of Turkomans. It was this 
cause that led Allah Kuli Khan to transport 
them from Khiva to the banks of the Ox us, 
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ifter he had conquered them with the aMiecfc 
Sarik Turkoman. After a residence of 12 years! 
they fied and returned to the town of Murgftafafl 
The Jamshidi is polite in word and manneffi 
They still retain parrs of the Zeros strian faith, 
reverence fire, aud pitch their tent door to the 
east. 

The Tajik is Iranian. He is met'with inf 
largest number in the Khanat of Bokhara and 
in Badekhshaft, but many have settled in the 
towns of Kokand, Khiva, Chinese TaHary and 
Afghanistan. The Tqjik is of a good middle 
height, has a broad powerful frame of bones, 
and especially wide shoulder bones, but they 
diverge from the Iranian, they have the 
Turanian wider forehead, thick cheeks, thick 
nose and large mouth. The Tajik originally 
came from the sources of the Oxus in the 
steppe of Pamir. The term is from Taj* 
a crown, the fire worshippers head dress. But 
the Tajik does not so style himself and regards 
the terra as derogatory. The Turks style the 
Tajik, Sart. The Tajik is covetous, unwarlike, 
and given to agriculture and trade ; fond of 
literary pursuits and polished and it is owing 
to their preponderance in Bokhara that that 
city has been raised to the position of the 
Head Quarters of Central Asiatic civilization, 
for, there, from pre-Islamic tiroes, they have 
continued their previous exerti« ns in mental 
culture and notwithstanding the oppressions 
which they have sustained from a foreign 
power, have civilized their conquerors. Most 
of the celebrities in the field of religious know¬ 
ledge and belles letters, have been Tajiks, and 
at the present day the most conspicuous of the 
mullah and Ishan are Tajiks and the chief 
men of the Bokhara and Khiva court are Tajik 
or as the Turks style the race Sart. Vamberry 
considers the Tajik and Sart identical, but ho 
recognizes that in their physiognomic peculi¬ 
arities, the Sart differs greatly from the Tajik, 
being more slender, with a larger face, and a 
higher forehead but these changes he attri¬ 
butes to frequent intermarriages between Sart 
men and Persian slaves. 

In Central Asia, the warrior, the shepherd, 
the priest and the laymen, youth and old age 
equally affect poetry and reciting of tales. The 
literature of the mahomedans or settled nations 
brought from the south, is filled with exolid 
metaphor and illustration. In the three Kha- 
nats, the mullahs and ishans, Jiave written 
much on religious subjects, but its mystical 
allusions are beyond the reach of the people. 
The Uzbeg, the Turkoman and Kirgbis esteem 
music as their highest pleasure and often 
break out in song, singing soft minor ajrs* 
The Uzbeg poetry on religious subjects is 
exotic, derived frdto Persian or Arabifc sources. 
The Tartar Compositions are tales and relate to 
heroic deeds, similar to the romances of Europei 
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I Mr. Farrar (p* 70,) gives B. C. £000 as the 
meriod of the Aryans leaving their common 
Some, but in this he differs greatly from 
■chevalier Bunsen end other authorities* The 
Eastern Iranian race, came down the valley of 
Indus and into India, and Central Hindustan 
or Central India, was the Madhya-desa of. the 
ancient Aryans, the middle region or Arya* 
varta, the Arya country, and a slokam in the 
Sanscrit work, the Amsrakosha, defines its 
ancient boundaries thus : 

. “ Arinvaftahn punia bhumi hi, 

Mad'hiam Vindhya Himava yoho, 

s, e. the Arian country, the sacred land 
(lies) between the Vindhya and Himalaya,” 
in this way indicating both the ruling race and 
the boundaries of the country held by them at 
the time that Amara Sinha wrote the Amara- 
kosha. 

There would seem to have been two migra¬ 
tions into India of the Arinas, viz. the Earlier 
Arians the descetidents of the most ancient 
Hindus, a people acute, literary, skilled in arts 
but not very warlike and Tather aristocratic 
than democratic in their Institutions. The 
Later Arians a warlike people, probably once 
Scythians, democratic in their Institutions and 
rather energetic than refined and literary. 
The Arians of India have caste and marriage 
laws, with strict rules of inheritance resulting 
from their sacred form of marriage, and sub¬ 
ject to none of the caprices of mahomedan and 
similar laws, Arian is the private property in 
land, as distinguished from the tribal ; the 
property first of the village, then of the 
family, then of the individual* and a conse- j 
quence is the attachment ef the Arian to his | 
native soil. Especially Arian is the form of j 
what we call constitutional as opposed to patri¬ 
archal and arbitrary government. The Indian 
village or commune is a constitutional Govern¬ 
ment, common to all the Arians, but there are 
two great classes of Indian Arians, one with 
aristrooatic communes and one with democra¬ 
tic and recognizing ns equal all free citizens 
to the exclusion of helots only. Among the 
non-Arians the rule of the chiefs seems to be 
patriarchal and arbitrary. Property in the 
soil is tribal rather than individual. There is 
little local attachment to the soil.— Vam- 
berry's Sketches of Central Asia , p, 838. 
Bunsen, Egypt's place in Universal History , 
stt. pp . 457, 570. Reverend Mr. Farrar. 
J)r. Pritchard , in the Report of the British 
Association. See Arian ; India. 

IRANI-KOKTE of Mahadeva Tatnam. See 
Jews* 

IRAOTE3. SeeSaraswati. 

IttAQ-l-AJAM, anoicut Babylonia* See 
Jyak. 


IRAVAN or Ilavan. Mahr. A caste whose 
occupation is the extraction of palm wine or 
tari from palm trees. 

IRAWADI. The principal river of Pegn. 
The main branch of the Irawadi, called the 
Nam Kyu, has its source inL. 27° 9' N.and m 
Long. 97° V E. amidst mountains, rising pro* 
bably to a height of 17,000 feet. The snow 
limit in this district, as in the environs of the 
Upper Dihong, scarcely descends below 13,000 
feet. The springs are reported to be fed by 
large snow beds and a .few glaciers. In March, 
the river begins to rise and gradually increases 
its volume tin its waters are forty feet above 
their low^t level. They rapidly subside in 
October, when the rains cease’ and the north¬ 
east monsoon begins. 

It runs nearly N. to 8. through Burmnh, and 
Pegu and discharges itself by nine different 
mouths into the Bay of Bengal, after a course 
of 1,060 miles. It receives the Khyendwen, 
470;Shwely 180, and the Moo 125 miles, and 
it drains 164,000 sq, ra. The Bassein branch 
affords a passage for the largest ships for 60 
miles from its mouth. No river of similar 
magnitude, presents so few obstructions to 
navigation. 

The Irawadi runs in an almost southerly 
direction as'far as L«fc. 27° N. from whence it 
slightly diverges to the south-west. 

From the entrance of the Nam Yang down¬ 
wards, the valley of the Nam Keng is generally 
very fiat, and of some considerable width, and 
numerous marshy tracts appear on either side 
of the river. The average length of tbe Nam 
Keng, from the mouth of the Nam Yang down 
to its junction with the Irawadi at Katikyo 
Nainrao, including the numerous curves, amount 
to 52 miles. From tbe entrance of the Nam 
Keng to Amarapura, the river has a real lengt h 
of 269 miles, from Amarapura to the head of the 
delta at Sakkemun, 870 miles. The delta 
forms n triangle, nearly equilateral, with sides 
of 160 miles, the enclosed area consequently 
amounting to 9,742 square miles. 

Towards Pegu and Sitnn the Irawadi widens 
considerably, in consequence of the accession 
of the Pan lan river, and its limits become leas 
sharply defined. 

Of the mountains bordering the course of the 
Irawadi, the following may particularly be 
mentioned, although the heights atcribed to 
them are necessarily only approximations : 

a. Upon the right bank of the Irawadi the 
mountains opposite Than Yun Yova, in Let. N. 
24° 36^' Long E. Gr. 96°31£' have an average 
height ef from 6,000 to 7,000 feet. One of the 
highest, the summit of which is visible from the 
valley, reaches apparently 8,000 feet. 

b. Westward of Let pan Zin Yova, at a 
little distance from the right bank (Lat. N. £4? 
%T r Long. E. Gr. 95? 56' 15"), the sum* 
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knits of the mountains attain a height of 2,000 
feet- 

c. Heights of 800 and even 1,000 feet are 
also numerous on the right bank of the river, 
only 20 to 23 miles north of Sltue-mut-tho- 
phya Lat. N. 23° 4' Long. E. Gr. 96° 15'. 

The character of the whole river district, 
including the elevations not above from 3,000 
to 4,000 feet presents a thoroughly tropical 
appearance. The declivities of the hills, as 
well as the valley of the river, are covered with 
the wildest and most diversified vegetatiou, in 
the shape of dense tree and grass jungles. 

The bore in this river is often severe, but in 
the neighbouring Sitang river its fury is great 
and occasions much Loss of life. Burmans name 
thirty feet as the height to which it occasion¬ 
ally rises and this may perhaps be the case in the 
bends of the riyer, where the rush has attained 
its full speed, before being reflected to the next 
bend. Even in the Hoogly near the bend at 
Ch&ndpal-ghat,th6 pointed curling wave may be 
seen several feet high. Iu the Irawadi and 
Mekong basins, there are remnants of tribes 
strongly distinguished from the predominant 
.racesand tending, with the evidence of language, 
to show that the ethnic history of Ultra-India 
is very ancient and has undergone repeated 
revolutions. 

Professor Oldham tells us that in the middle 
of the Irawadi, about thirty miles above the 
town of Tsengoo and opposite the small village 
of Thika-dan, on nearing the island, the head 
man in the boat called out tet-tet ? tet-tet ! 
guying he was calling the fish. On coming 
down to the boat again, Mr. Oldham found it 
surrounded on both sides with about fifty 
large fish, some three or four feet long ; a kind 
of blunt-nosed broad-mouthed dog fish. In 
one group Which he studied more than others 
there were ten. These were at one aide of the 
boat, nearly half their bodies protruded verti¬ 
cally from the water, their mouths all gaping 
wide. The boatmen were feeding them with 
some of the rice prepared for their own dinners, 
by throwing little pellets down the throats of 
the fish. Each fish, as it got something to 
eat, sunk, and having swallowed the portion 
came back to the boat .side for more. The 
men continued occasionally their cry of tet-tet- 
tet! and putting their hands over the gun¬ 
wale of the boat, stroked down the fish on the 
back precisely as they would stroke a dog. 
This was kept up for nearly half an hour 
moving the boat slightly about, and invariably 
the fish came at call and were fed as before. 
The only effect which* the stroking down or 
patting on the back seemed to have, was to 
cause them to gape still wider for their food. 
The fish are found in the deep pool formed at 
the back of the island, by the two currents 
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meeting round its sides, and the phoongyi are 
in the habit of feeding them daily. It is regard¬ 
ed by the Burmans as quite a aigh£ which the 
people come from great uistances to see, aa well 
as to visit the pagoda, which is very ancient 
and much venerated. During an annual March 
festival, it is not unusual for the visitors to 
take the fish into their boats, and gild their 
backswith gold leaf, as they do in the ordinary 
way to pagodas, and Mr. Oldham observed 
remains of the gilding visible on one of the 
fish. He wished to take One of the fish away, 
but refrained as the people seem to regard the 
act as sacrilege. 

The heights of the mountains, north of 
the Irawadi from the valley of Assam, probably 
between 5,000 and 6,000 feet. 

The valley of Hukum is stated to be 1,000 
feet above the level of the sea. The central 
branch of the Irawadi, at Manchi in 27 g 20' 
north latitude, where it was visited by Wilcox, 
has au elevation of 1,800 feet and runs over a 
pebbly bed. Its elevation at Bhamo, in lat. 
24 Q , is estimated by the same authority to be 
about 500 feet. The valley of Manipur is 
drained by the most westerly tributary of 
the Irawadi and it is separated from Cachar 
by a mountain range, which is* 6,000 or 
8,000 feet high, and is pine clad towards 
the summit. The valley of Hukum or Hook- 
hoom, was visited by Griffith • it is more 
open, but is surrounded on the north and east 
by mountains elevated 5,000 and 6,000 feet, 
and is traversed by numerous ranges of low 
hills. Griffith’s own accounts of tne Irawady 
above Bhamo is,that it keeps up its magnificent 
character, as far as he went to the mouui of the 
Mogoung river, where it is 900 to 1,000 yards 
across, and he describes the appearance of its 
vast sheet of water as really grand. 

At the beginning of the first defile, about 
five miles above Bhamo, the river is about 
1,000 yards across and its course is defined by 
low wooded hills which run close to its banks. 
About two miles farther on, the channel narrows 
to 500 yards and the hills become even closer 
and hang more abruptly over the stream than 
before, and, about another mile beyond, a higher 
range of hills from the south-west copies in 
behind the former one, and both terminate on 
the bank as two head lauds. In the delta 
of the Irawadi there is a maritime vege¬ 
tation of mangrove*, Sonneratia, Heritiera, 
Exccecaria, and other saline plants, just as 
in similar salt-marshes along the coast of the 
tropics .-r-Schlcu/toiticeit, General Eypsometry 
of India , Vol. II. p. 101; Dr. Oldham ilk 
Yule'* Embassy. Hooker and Thomson's flora 
Indica . See India ; Kakbyen L&wa ; Siam : 
Taleng. 
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IflDHl, amongst the buddhist* of Ceylon 
a. state embracing ten supernatural powers. 
^-Hardy's Eastern Monachism, p. 437 , 
IR-BLLl-PALAX Tam. Alstonia scholaris, 
JREQS. It. Orris root, 

? RES, tribes from Ireland,. 

RGULI, also Ear-guli, Tam. The name of 
a Ceylon tree, which is about fourteen inches 
in diameter.,, and eight feet in height* It is not 
a useful wood ,—Edyeonthe Timber ojCeylon* 
JRIACJEJ), the Irid&ceoe of Lindley, the 
iris tribe.of plants are spread throughout the 
world, and include 45 genera and many hun¬ 
dred species. They are herbs, or very seldom 
Viudershruhs, and are more remarkable for 
tl^eir beautiful fugitive flowers than for their 
titiiity. This order of plants however contains the 
saffron (Crocus sativus) and the iris, more than 
one species of which affords the orris root of 
commerce. Their properties are of trivial 
importance in a medicinal point of view.— 
O* Shcmglinesny, page 654. Voigt. See Ixia 
Chinensis ; 1 Capensis ; Tigriuin conchiflora. 

IRtARTEA. A genus of palms peculiar to 
the forests of South America, might be intro¬ 
duced into India with advantage. I Exorrhiza, 
Mart, is the Pashiuba or Pasciuba of Brazil, 
produces a Jruit used as fruit. The lriartea se- 
tigera, Mart, is fabricated into blow pipes. The 
1. Antieola , Sp, is the Wax palm of the Andes 
and Brazil. Its former name was Ceroxylon. 
—See Palms. 

IRID A. See Singhalese. 

IRI BABOOL. Make., Vachella farnesiana, 
W.8r A. 

IHIKL Tbl. Cordia mvxa. — Linn. 

IRIKU NAR. Maleal. Tam. Fibre of 
Calotropis gigantia. 

IR1MA-PASEL. Maleal. Mornordica 
dioeca-^.Roa£. Willd. 

IRIMU8U* Singh. Hemideamu9 Indicus.— 
Mheede. R. Brown , 

IRJN. Pushtu Quercus incana. 

IRINDI. Hinp* Ricinus communis.— Linn. 
I,BIPA.MALEAL,.Cynometra raiuiflora.— Linn, 
IRISA. Hind. Narcissus tazetta Iris 
Florae tins. 

IRIS DE FLORENCE. Fa. Orris root. 
IRIS FLO REN riN'A.—Z mm*. 

Ussiri-us-sowm ...... An. lira*, Irsi Hind, of 

,, auman joani „ Jhelura. 

Shoti of Beaa. Bekh-i-Sosun ...... 

Florentine Iris...,..E ng. Bekh-banafsha... „ 
3osan ...Hind. Cniluch of Sutlej. 

A native of Italy and Asia Minor, and its 
roots are thp orris root of European shops. 
This article contains volatile acrid resin, astrin- 
ent matter, gum^extractive, starchy aiid woody 
bre ; in full doses it is emetic and purgative. 
Peas turned from the wood are used jn issues to 
support suppuration. Reduced to powder it is a 
favorite ingredient in hair and tooth powdpr. 


Excellent orris root finds its way to India am? 
is procurable in. the bazaars under the name of 
Beg-banvfsha or violet root* Royle under this 
head very confidently refers th e putchuk of com¬ 
merce to this article. A species of Iris is cul¬ 
tivated in India. Its roots are used in tl^e samb 
manner as those of the Florentine tynd. 
A broadish leaved species occurs at various 
places throughout the Punjab Himalaya from 
2,500 to 9,500 feet. Mr. Powell says the 
Iris Fiorentina, is entirely distinct from the 
Kashmir variety, which luxuriates over everjr 
grave and blooms on many a house top in tl^e 
far famed valley, a custom resembling that of 
the ancient Greeks who venerated the Iris ag'the 
messenger between God and man.— Powell** 
Hand-boolc , Vol. i. pp. 356,861. Winter 3 8 
Burma, p. 15. Mr. Oldham in Yule’s 

Embassy. 0* Shaugftnessy, page 654. DrlJ\ 
Stewart. Panjab Plants , ». 240. 

IRIS PSEUDAOORUS. See Coffee. 

IBIS XIPHIOIDES There are fibrous 

rooted and tuberous rooted kinds of me and nu¬ 
merous hybrid species ; the tuberous rooted are 
said to be the most difficult to cultivate though 
most of the species thrive well in India, they 
require merely a good rich soil. — Riddell. 

IRJAL. See Kabul. 

IRKUMBAL1THA-MAIU. Dan. Bauhinia 
variegata,— Linn. 

IRKUTSK. See Peking. 

IRMBU. Singh. Boa wood. 

IR.VllNAKULLE. Tam. Hart's ear. 

IRMPANNA. Can. Caryota arena. 

IRON. West of Armenia, on the bowlers of 
the Caspian Sea, we find the ancient name of 
Albania. The Armenians call the Albanians 
Aghovan, and as gh in Armenian stands for 
or 1, it has been conjectured by Boie, that in 
Aghovan also the name of Aria is contained. 
This seems doubtful. But in the valleys of the 
Caucasus we meet with an Arian race speaking 
an Arinn language, the Os of Osaethi, tmd they 
callthemselveslron. —Mullets Lecturre* t p. 230; 
See Elburz j Hindoo ; Ir«n J Sanskrit. ■ »■ ' 

Iron... ... .. Eng. Mars of the alphemyats,' 

Hedeed. Ar. MalaV, 

Than. Bcrm, Ahaa. ...Pjm£ 

Jern. Dan. Sw. Zelazo.. ... Pp*,, 

Yzer...., .... ... Dut, Aos-panah.. ... Pusht, 

Fer. Fa, Sohelcso.,.... ’RU&; 

Bi^en ... .. Grr, Ayas.. .. V.. ... ...tSXrtav 

Sideros. ... Gu. Hyam ...... M . ... 

Aia.... .......Gothic, Hierro.*. 

Loha.Guq. Hind. Iraibu,.. f .,„. ...... Tam* 

Ferro... ,.. It, In umu., 

Ferrurn .. ... ... ... Lat. 

Iron is found native, wjheu it is sqppQ^d ^ 
be generally of meteoric origin ; extensively ip 
combination with oxygen opr jfulphur, as ft sjijl 
of various aoids, as carbonate, sulphate, &c- f 
mixed with earths or oth?r metals. It plso 
;existf iu vegetables, apd . ,tlmW* 
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mala. The iron of commerce is extracted 
from iron ores. Some of the oxides, as mag¬ 
netic and specular iron ore, are heated only 
with charcoal, as in Sweden, Elba, and India, 
when the carbon combining with the oxygen 
the iron is set free, and melted. The carbon¬ 
ate, iron pyrites, clay iron ore, red and brown 
haematites, and spathose iron, are first roasted, 
and then exposed to a fierce heat in contact 
with charcoal, coke, or small coal, and a flux, 
either lime or clay, according as the ore is 
argillaceous or calcareous. These earthy mat¬ 
ters become vitrified, and form a slag at the 
surface, while the heavy particles of iron, falling 
down, run out by a hole at the bottom into 
moulds, and form pig, or cast iron. This is 
still impure, from the presence of charcoal, 
sulphur, and portions of silicon and aluminum. 
It is again twice fused in the refining and 
pudiing furnaces, and exposed to the influence 
of a current of air, at a high temperature, when 
the whole of the charcoal and sulphur are burnt 
out, and the other impurities form a slag at ila 
surface. The metal is taken out, 
pressed, and then drawn into bars, whicliJBE 
the malleable or wrought iron of com^ggHg 

Iron ores abound in almost every cBB 
trict of India, and the prevailing ore is the 
oxydulous iron, often magnetic, and with po¬ 
larity, but specular iron ore, haematite, clay iron 
stone and aulphuret of iron, also occur abund¬ 
antly. In the Malayan Peninsula also, the 
ores of iron occur in great varieties. 

From a passage in Kalidasa's drama of the 
Hero and the Nymph, (p. 218) it is clear that 
the art of welding iron was known to the early 
Hindus. 

You tell me gentle Nymph, your fair frieud pines 
With amorous passion. But you do not see 
The ardour that cousuines this heart for her. 

Alike our glowing flame. Then quickly aid 
Our union to cement, as close combines 
Iron with iron, when each fiery bar 
With equal radiance glows. 

A considerable quantity is produced in the 
Salem district, and two varieties are obtained, 
one remarkable for its softness and malleability, 
the othfcr for its steel-like hardness, which 
adapts it for the formation of edge-tools, cold 
chisels, &c. The following names are given to 
this metal in process of adaptation to its finish¬ 
ed manufacture. Culties or blooms of iron. 
Palms or, bars of iron. Vuttoms or pieces of 
cast steel as it comes from the clay crucibles. 
Oolliea or bars drawn out from the clay cruci¬ 
bles. Iron beads which ooze out from the 
blooms in the blast furnace. Bloom iron from 
Palghaut is readily malleable and furnishes a 
hard steel-like iron. The natives state that it 
is necessary to subject the bloom to a second 
fusion and much hammering before they can 
it to the state of the soft malleable iron, 
^TOieh it is met with as aa article of commerce. 


This statement seems to correspond with 
what one might expect from the difference of 
appearance of two samples * the one of Pal¬ 
ghaut, being highly metallic as shown by its 
bright metallic lustre, while the blaok charry 
look of the other seems to indicate such an ex¬ 
cess of oxide, as to unfit it for the hammer. 

At the Madras Exhibition of 1857, one of 
the richest departments of the Exhibition was 
the collections of the ores of iron and 
steel from Cuddnpah, Hyderabad? Bellary, 
Coimbatore and Bangalore. The principal 
ores of the Cuddapah district are red, 
brown, and purple in colour, which yield iron 
of excellent quality and very malleable. Some 
of the magnetic iron ores of the same district 
are particularly rich in iron, and a few of them 
contain traces of manganese. Of those from 
Cheraoor and Poolevendalah, the latter is mag¬ 
netic although earthy and dull red in the frac¬ 
ture and bright ted in the streak. The steel 
grey and granular iron ores of Chitwail, 
Sfcni ala poor, and Goorurocondah are all rich in 
Hfc anetal and more or less magnetic. The 
fUp fw ochdft^l rusty ores of the Muddenpully 
IBrook &rij9Hj|^ield good malleable iron, 
phe steaXGffion sand of Gomarole and 
f Yandapully^jMe Doopaud Talook are highly 
magnetic anu contain a little manganese. 

The micaceous iron ore and iron glance of 
the Doopaud talook are also rich in the metd. 

The most prevalent iron ores of the Hydera¬ 
bad territories seem to be the rusty brown, 
red and yellow ochres ; ibe iron or steel sands 
with manganese, and the specular or glance 
ores : none of the latter however are magnetic. 
The black, brown, and red cellular iron ores 
are abundant and a great deal of attention ap¬ 
pears to have been bestowed on the minerals of 
this district and on the iron ores in particular. 

The Bellary District yields a variety of iron 
ores, some of which are very rich in the metal 
and several of them associate with manganese. 
The prevailing ores of iron, of this district are 
the black and grey ores alternating with sand¬ 
stone, liver colored ores (which has been repeat¬ 
edly sent to Madras as copper ore) and red jas- 
pery clay iron stones. They are also associat¬ 
ed in the same district and in the vicinity of 
Kurnool and Gooty with magnesian limestone, 
grits, conglomerates, aluminous shale, fire o)ay 
and black dolomite. 

The iron ores of Coimbatore are of veiy fine 
quality, particularly rioh in the metal and 
highly magnetic. 

Magnetic iron glance of fine quality occurs 
in Coimbatore, Salem, Cuddapah and Vellore* 
Magnetic haematites in Cuddfrpah. 

Magnetic Iron sand also in Cuddapah ; none 
of the iron sands of other districts magnetic. 

Magnetic rusty ochrey iron ore from Hy- 
drabad was, like the other ores of Hyderabad 
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magDethftncl magnetic iron ores occur in Bel- 
Jar# Mashlipatam, Bangalore, Mysore, or other 
districts* Manganese was detected in the iron 
Ores of' Hyderabad, Kurnooi, Bellary, the 
Bttbttbdbdett Hills, Mysore and Vizianagrum. 

Meteoric iron was exhibited from Mysore 
and Pondicherry. 

Mioaoeous iron ores of good quality occur in 
Cnddap^h and Vizianagrum. Brown heematite 
and reddle at the Red Hills, in Bellary and 
Hyderabad* Common iron pyrites or soorna- 
inooky stone occurs in magnesian lime¬ 
stone from Kurnool, Cuddapah and Gooty. 
Radiated pyrites occurs in large pieces in black 
marble from Nundial and near Cuddapab, and 
might be used for the manufacture of sulphur, 
sulphuric acid. Iron pyrites in small quantities 
in aluminous shale near Bangalore; Dr. 
Heyne described the manufacture of iron 
in the Carnatic to the south of the Pennar 
river, which, when first smelted, is extremely 
brittle, requiring several operations to brmgjtj 
into a malleable state. There are two varjdMM 
of ore used in the district in w ji|V lp oOsqjgJi 
, the processes. The one, aj^Sflap sand, 
leeted in the beds of of that 

protoxide, mixed with much^KSie peroxide 
. the other, a red schist, is almoft entirely com¬ 
posed of red oxide, but in the centre of the 
mass it affects the magnet. 

Iron, which hits been ascertained to be 
(Superior, for many purposes, to the best 
German iron, is made on the western coast of 
India. Ores, powerfully affecting the magnet, 
exist in great quantity at Taygoor, a village 
Of the Koncan. The magnetic iron ore, employ¬ 
ed for ages in the manufacture of the Damask 
steel used by the Persians for sword blades, is 
obtained from schist near Kona-Samudrain 
around Deemdoortee where the ore is extensive¬ 
ly distributed* The minute grains or scales 
of iron are diffused in a sandstone-looking 
gneiss or micaceous sohist, passing by insensi¬ 
ble degrees into hornblende slate, and some¬ 
times containing amorphous masses of quartz. 
The strata are much broken up and elevated, 
-so that the dip and direction are in no two 
places the same, and bear no relation to the 
mountains in the north. The iron has the 
temarkhbU property of being obtained at once 
in a perfectly tough and malleable state, re- 
■quiring nine of the complicated processes to 
’-Which English irou must be subjected, previ¬ 
ous to its being brought into that state. 
? M*. Wilkinson found it to be extremely 
*g6od *nfl tough, and considered it superior 
to any English iron, and even to the best 
descriptions of Swedish. The Persian mer¬ 
chants, who frequent the iron furnaoes of 
Kona-Samudram, are aware of the superi¬ 
ority of this iron, and informed Pr* Yoysey 


that in Persia they had in vain endeavoured to 
imitate the steel formed from it. 

The plan adopted for the production of 
Indian cast-steel at the Beypore works, by the 
Bessemer process, was similar to that pursued in 
Sweden, but differed essentially from the Shef- 
field method. At Sheffield and elsewhere in 
Great Britain, where the process is in operation, 
pig-iron is melted in a reverberatory furnace, 
and run thence into the converter or Bessemer 
vessel, which is mounted On axles. But in 
Sweden, and at the Beypore works in Madras, 
the crude metal was run direct from the blast¬ 
furnace into an ordinary founder’s ladle, which 
is raised to a sufficient height by means of a 
travelling / crane, and then poured into the 
converter, which is a fixed vessel, lined with a 
mixture of native fire-clay and sand, and 
pulverized English firebrick. Steam was raised 
to about 50 lbs. in the boilers, giving a pres¬ 
sure of blast of about 6 J or 71bs. per square 
inch, and the air was driven into the converter 
irough 11 tuyeres of £ inch diameter, placed 
uizontally at the bottom of the vessel. No 
Sljrauese or other metal was added to tem- 
|fcjhe steel, the quality of the metal required 
^Hng regulated by the pressure of blast and the 
lime of blowing. As soon as the metal was 
sufficiently decarbonised, the vessel was tapped, 
aud the fluid steel run into a ladle provided 
with an outlet in the bottom. This ladle is 
swung round over the cast-iron ingot moulds, 
the fire clay-plug withdrawn, and the steel 
allowed to flow in a clear stream into the 
moulds beneath. These ingots are then cogged 
down under a Nasmyth hammer, and drawn 
into finished steel bars of various sizes. 

The iron ore of the Salem districts of the 
Madras Presidency is a rich magnetic oxide of 
iron, very heavy and massive. It is commonly 
known as loadstone. The yield averages 60 
per cent, of metallic iron. Much of the ore 
being a pure black magnetic oxide, would 
doubtless yield 73 per cent. The ore is, how¬ 
ever, often mixed with quartz, which is a very 
refractory material in the blast furnace. Lime¬ 
stone, and in some places shell lim£ is em¬ 
ployed as a flux, and the charcoal of some kiud 
of Acacia is the fuel. 

The woods used in Southern India for mak¬ 
ing charcoal for the iron works at Beypote, 
are the vella-marda, karra-marda, Indian- 
gooseberry, Poohum ; Nux-vomica and cassia. 

The qualities of iron vary according as it is 
smelted at a low or high temperature. Low 
smelted iron is malleable. . 

The varieties of Gwalior iron are known as . 
guleriand < ‘kheri/ , 

The spurs of the outer Himalayas contain 
ferruginous deposits in abundance, and mines 
are worked along the Whole rangh both on the 
north and sbuth faces, from the Snfittf to theSavi,* 
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at Shil and Kot-kbai, Kofc-kangra, Suket, 
Charaba, and Mandi. Under the Sikh rule, 
this iron was extensively used for gun barrels 

Iron exists at Kanigoruin in the Waziri 
hills ; it is found also as a haematite in several 
parts of the Salt range and in the Chichnlli 
range, on the other side of the river. The 
outlery of Nfeamabad and Gujrat is, however, 
exclusively manufactured with imported steel. 
The iron ores of the Punjab are produced along 
its north-eastern mountain frontier as well as 
in the lower hills of the Sulaimani and Waziri 
ranges, and those to the south-east of the 
Bvmnoo district and to some extent in the Salt 
Range on the other side of the province in 
the hilly portions of Gurgaon district. In 
the hills in the Delhi district, is a ferrugi¬ 
nous rock, and the Mahruli hill, which yields • 
iron ore, is one of that group of outliers that 
forms a continuation as it were of the Aravalli 
range. 

Along the Himalayan frontier, the principal 
places of production are the Hill States of the 
Simla district, J ubal, Dhami, Bisliahr, and Ram- 
pur. Again at Suket and Mandi, iron is largely 
produced, and the mines at Kot Khai, Fatebpur, 
and Rhir Bangal of Kangra are famous. Of the 
ores of theChamba hills and in the divisions up 
to the Hazara district included in the Kashmir 
terrritories, the best iron is found at Reyasi in 
Jammu, while the iron found at Sonf and 
Kutyar in Kashmir proper is not so good. 

In the hills due north of Peshawur, is the 
source of the Bajaur iron which is of fine 
quality, and is used in the manufacture of the 
gun barrels of Kohat and Jammu ; and 
little also, it may be presumed, in the forma¬ 
tion of steel for the blades of Bokhara and 
Peshawur. In Kamaon, iron ores are abund¬ 
ant and are largely smelted. A company 
was formed with a capital of Ks. 4,65,000 and 
furnaces were erected at Kalidoongee, Dichow* 
ree, Koorpatal, and Ramghur and competent 
authorities pronounced the iron manufactured to 
be of unexceptionable quality equal to any char¬ 
coal cold bla st manufactured in Europe.”— 
Balfour's Report on the'Iron Ores , Iron and 
Bteelof the Madras Presidency. Prof-Max-Mul- 
ier*s Lectures, p. 223. Maculloch's Commercial 
Dictionary . Powell'* Hand-book for the Pun¬ 
jab. Madras Ex. Jar . Reports- Cat . Ex . 1862. 
Carter's Geological Papers on Western India } 
v. 11, 13. Voysey. 

IRON-BARK TREES, a eqm raercial name 
applied in Australia to * several species of 
Eucalyptus. E. Sideroxylon, is a valuable 
timber free of Australia, possessing great 
.strength and JiirAjieqa, and ,much prized for 
.Sts dbrabi% W pgrdifeqteTs, 'shipbuilders, for! 
topi/srdes, tree, jutift tfre ;itog| *od k fce- t 
laying ping • by wagbo 'builders, for wlieefo; 
poles tic. and by turners for rough work ; it is 1 


much recommended for railway* sleepers $qdis 
extensively used in underground paining work. 
It somewhat resembles the Red gum tree^ but 
it is more difficult to get large trunks of it 


sound in the heart. 

IRQN, Carbonate of. 

Carbonate of Iron Eng. 

Ferri Carbonas. Lat. 

Carbonate de for... Fr. 

IRON Red Oxide. 

Ferri sesquioxidumLAT. 
Ferri peroxiditm... „ 
Ferri oxydum rubrum 
Eat. 

Sesquioxide of iron.E ng. 
IRON RUST. 

Sadid ill liadid... Arab. 

Thau Khya. Burm. 

Tai basi.. Mala*. 


Kohlensanreseisen 
oxyd......M'Gx&r 


Peroxide of iron,,. Eng. 

Croons martis.. Lat. 

Colcofehar. Eng. ,, 

Peroxide de fer r „ 
lloth eisea oxyd,.. Qsn. 


Karatan basi, ...Malay. 
Irambu Tapu ...Tam. 
Tuphu,. „ 


IRON, Sulphate of 

Bala-dokta. Beng. 

Hara-tota. Duk. 

Green Vitriol, Green 
Copperas, Sulphate 
of Iron, vifcriolatcd 
iron ... ... Eng. 

Sulfate de fer. Fr. 

Schwefelsaures eisen ,, 
Oxydul... ... Gnu. 
Eisen vitriol. ,, 


Hera kasis. Hind, 

Hera tutia.. ... 

Solfato di ferro. It, 

Ferri sulphas, Fer rum 

vitriolatum. IiAT. 

Sal martis... ... ,, 

Tarusi. Malay,. 

Zunkur madin ... Pees, 

Tutiyasnbz." 

Unna, Anna baydi, Tam* 


Sulphate of iron is the sulphate of the 
protoxide of iron and occurs in the form of 
green crystals, soluble in water. The salt 
is found abundantly by natural oxidation 
of the sulphurct of iron, a mineral especially 
common in coal districts. The sulphured 
absorbing oxygen from the atmosphere, is 
converted into the sulphate of thq protoxide 
of iron; this is apt to be changed into the 
red colored sulphate of the sesquioxide. 
The sulphate, being soluble, is found in some 
mineral waters. It is also made artificially on 
a large scale for use in the arts by exposing 
moistened pyrites to the air. It occurs in 
the Indian bazars in large masses of gl-een 
crystals, and in a state of considerable purity. 
For medical use the greenest and most trans¬ 
parent crystals should be selected. It was 
known to the ancients, is mentioned in the 
A mera Cosha of the Hindoos, and it is used by 
them, as by the Homans in the time of Bliny, 
in making ink. The natives of India have 
long known the use of acetate of icbri, they 
prepare by macerating jron in sour palrp-wyie, 
or in water in which rice has been boiled.-— 
Moyle Materia Medico,. O'Shoughnessy, petty. 
Ph^r. page 325* Royle Hindoo. Medicine r p . 4$. 

IRR, Hind. Chenoppdinm albyup. : v 

IRItl. Hind. of Pangi, Chota Lahouifcc;, 

See Polyandry. >"! 
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IRON WOOD. 

Py». .... of Akyab. Legno di ferro. It. 

Fieng. .. „ Lignum ferro um... Lat. 

Yseraout.. Dut. Sideroxylon. „ 

Bois do for...... Fjr. Naw .... ... Sjngh. 

Eisenholi. Q®b. Palohierro.Sr. 

Iron wood is a commercial terra, applied to 
a great variety of woods, in consequence of 
their hardness, and almost every country has 
an iron-wood of its own. The product of an 
evergreen tree, Sideroxylon , remarkable for the 
hardness and weight of its timber, which sinks 
in water, receives this name : it is of a reddish 
hue, and corrodes like iron. This tree grows 
Chiefly in the West India islands, and is like¬ 
wise very common in South America. Mesua 
ferrea , a tree furnishing one of the iron woods, 
and which, also, has received its specific name 
from the hardness of its wood, is a native of 
Ceylon and of the peninsulas of India, of 
Northern India, Malacca and of the islands, 
and perhaps M. pedunculate, likewise, fur¬ 
nishes part of the timber known under this 
name, but, in Ceylon, the Maba buxifolia 
and MimuBops indica also furnish the iron 
woods of that island. The timber of the Me- 
trosideros vera of China, is called true iron- 
wood : the Chinese are said to make their rud¬ 
ders and anchors of it, and, among the Japanese, 
it is so scarce and valuable, that it, once,was only 
allowed to be manufactured for the service of 
their king. The iron-wood of southern China, 
however, is Baryxylum ruftim ; of the island of 
Bourbon, Stadmannia sideroxylon, and of the 
Cape of Good Hope, Sideroxylon milono- 
phlceura, which latter is very hard, close grained, 
and sinks in water. The Ceylonese have also an 
iron wood tree known under the name of “Naw/* 
of the western provinces of Ceylon, perhaps the 
M. ferrea. It is described as used for bridges 
and buildings. That of the Canara forests is 
from two species of Memecylon, and, on the 
Coromandel coast, the term is occasionally ap¬ 
plied to the woodof the Casuarina equisitifolia : 
in Tenasserim, the term is applied to the woods 
'of Inga xylocarpa and I. bijemina ; and to that 
of a species of Diospyros. The iron wood of 
Australia is from a species of Eucalyptus, E. 
sideroxylon, and that of Norfolk island from 
the ^Notolma longifolia. The iron-wood of 

Guiaua is from the llobinia panacoca (of Aub* 
let}, that of Jamaica is the Tagaro pterota, and 
Erythroxylon roreolatum which is also called 
red-wood. JEgiphilm Martinicensis and Coca- 
loba latifolia, are other West Indian trees, to 
the timbers of which the name of iron-wood 
has been applied, and Ostrya virginica, called 
American hop hornbeam, has wood exceed¬ 
ingly hard and heavy, whence it is generally 
railed iron-wood in America, and in some 
plaoes lever-wood* Under the name of Iron- 
wood! two specimens were sent by the Calcutta 
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Committee to the Exhibition of 1862. One of 
them Pya, Vem., a tree of Akyab, grows to a 
moderate size, and is plentiful in the Sandoway 
and Kamree districts. The other Iron wood, 
Pieng, Vern< % also, a tree of Akyab, grows to a 
arge size, and is very plentiful in Arrakan, its 
wood is very hard, and used for posts. 
The Irou wood of the South Sea Islands is 
the timber of the Casuarina equisitifolia. 
The iron wood of New Zealand is the Vitex 
litioralis. The Aki, or Lignum Vit® of New 
Zealand, the Rata and the Pohutu Kawa ojj the 
same country, are all hard-wooded trees be¬ 
longing to the genus Metrosideros” (Lindley) 
and several other species of Metrosideros 
have been described, natives of Australia and 
the South Sea Islands as furnishing iron-woods 
of commerce. The Metrosideros buxifolia of 
Allan Cunningham is the New Zealand plant 
called Aki, and is a rambling shrub, adhering 
to trees, and climbing by means of its lateral 
roots to the summits of the loftiest trees in the 
forests of Wangaroa and the Bay oflslands.— 
Don t Dichlamydeous Plants, Lindley Vegetable 
Kingdom ; Burnett , Outlines of Botany .— 
quoted in Eng.Cyc. Hollzappfel.Mr. Faulkner. 
Mr. McGillivray. Dr.Bennett. Mr. Mendis. Dr. 
Mason , Gal. Cat . Ex. of 1862. Maculloch . 
Colonel D. Hamilton . 

IRRIGATION.—Generous as the Indian 
soil usually is, and favourable as are the sea¬ 
sons. In the plains and valleys rain is frequent¬ 
ly absent for many weeks, and without some 
artificial means of supplying the soil with mois¬ 
ture, no crops could at those periods be taken 
off the ground. Great public works of irriga¬ 
tion have been made in India; but, what is 
there accomplished on a very large scale by 
the India governments, is, throughout many 
parts of the country, performed by the villagers 
themselves. For miles, the hindoo cultivator 
will carry his tiny stream of water along the 
brow of mountains, round steep declivities, 
and across yawning gulfs or deep valleys, his 
primitive aqueducts being formed of stones and 
clay, the scooped out trunks of palm trees and 
hollow bamboos. Sometimes, in order to bring 
the supply of water to tlitf necessary height, 
the picottah or the bucket* wheel is employed, 
worked by men, by oxen, by buffaloes or by 
elephants. 

In Hindustan, the Ganges Canal has been 
constructed, a branch of it leading toCawnpore 
has been remodelled, and two branches leading 
to Etawah audFuttehghur have been re-arranged 
for navigation. When that to Etawah shall be 
completed, the ohief towns of the Doab will be 
placed in communication with the Jumna at 
Dehli. A new cajul has been projected 
from the Jumna below Delhi at a cost of 
£500,000 to water the' Muttra and Agra 
districts. 
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A canal has been planned from the Ramgunga 
to irrigate and drain the Rohilound Terai or 
Swamp, and the channels of Bohiicund will form 
a net work with those in Oudb, Goruckpoor and 
Tirhut all north of the Ganges. The Oudh 
canal from Sardah has been successful and will 
aid in the fertilizing of Oudh. 

The canal system in Hindoostan will fit in 
with that of the Punjaub. In Burmah, it has 
been proposed to embank tbe great rivers, and 
improve the delta of the Irawadi. 

i’rom the upper parts of the Cauvery river, 
channels have been conducted through the 
Trichinopoly and Tanjore districts, and the 
portions within the reach of the waters are 
cultivated like gardens. The great Coleroon 
channel,quite like a great river and about a mile 
broad, is led off from the Cftuvery, aids to 
form the holy island of Srirangam and is ex¬ 
hausted in irrigating the lands to the east. 

A dam ha9 been constructed on tbe Goda- 
very river, another on the Kistna, another on 
the Girna river in Khandesh, and a similar 
dam is proposed to be constructed on the Tapti 
river for the irrigation of the collectorate of 
Surat. » 

In Sind there is the great Bigari canal, which 
it was proposed to enlarge and to convert the 
inundation canals of that province into perpe¬ 
tually flowing streams. 

The Baree Doab Canal is to be extended by a 
clam at Hureekec on the Sutlej from which 
water will be taken to irrigate the lower districts 
as far as Mooltan. 

The Western Jumna Canal had objectionable 
swamps, but is to be improved aud enlarged 
towards Sirsa. 

The Satlej Canal was projected in 1861, 
and sanctioned in 1867. It is to take up the 
irrigation where the Jumna ceases to provide 
for it and will irrigate the tract west of the 
Markunda, one-third of the water to be assign¬ 
ed to the Putiala State. About two millions 
sterling was estimated as the amount needed to 
irrigate the vast extent of country between tbe 
Jumna and the Baree Doab systems. And 
channels are proposed to be cut from the Chenab 
and the Jhelum and the valley of Peshawar 
irrigated. 

The E. IudiaIrrigation Company’s operations 
in Orissa failed as a profitable concern. Tbe 
Ganges, Jumna and Baree Doab Canals show 
that a profit of five per cent has not yet been 
reached. Moreover, it is not advisable that 
capitalists should, except as contractors, be 
employed on public works ^fleeting the water 
supply and the lives of millions of pea^ntry. 
During the administrations of Sir Charles Wood 
and Earl de Grey, both money and men were 
kept back* In 1868-69 about half a million 
.sterling was spent on new irrigation works. 
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In Northern India, Midnapore can be pro¬ 
tected from famine by utilizing the waters of 
the Selye River at a cost of £92,500. 

The Damoodah often bursts its banks y and 
causes devastation. It runs through a rich 
country, but even in the Hooghly district, one 
of the wealthiest,much distress wa^experienced 
by the artizans and labourers in the famine 
of 1866. A canal, its head waters at the 
Raneegunj coal mines, 100 miles to Calcutta has 
been recommended at a cost of £300,000. The 
navigation will be as important as tbe irrigation 
and coal will be cheapened in Calcutta. The 
Damoodah valley up to 1868, was devastated 
by a severe epidemic fever which wasted some 
of the most populous tracts in Asia and subse¬ 
quently spread to Blieerbhura. 

A canal lias been projected to be run 
from Kivjmah&l to Calcutta, to cost a million 
sterling, as theNuddea district has been sub¬ 
ject to inundations and epidemics. 

Bengal proper is to have a series of chan¬ 
nels from tlie Gunduk river, to provide irrigating 
waters for Champarun, Sarun and Tirhout, 
which suffered much in the famine of 1866. 

In the Central Provinces two designs have 
been sketched for irrigation works from the 
Pench river north of Nagpore, and from the 
Wurdah to the south-West. In 1868-69, a 
project was sanctioned extending the irrigation 
from the Pennar river of the peninsula of 
India at a cost of £40,000, In 1867, it was 
proposed to enlarge the great Chembrumbau- 
kum tank at a cost £40,00C. In Mysore, 
there are auicuts or dams at Nundoor, Sri 
Ramadwara and Maseehully, and a great reser¬ 
voir is to be established at Mauri Conwai. 

In the beginning of 1865, Colonel Strachey 
recommended an irrigation scheme for India, 
at a cost of 29 millions sterling. It was Lord 
Canning’s view to employ private companies 
for irrigation. In Orissa the operation of the 
East India Irrigation Company were discou¬ 
raged, but it made noble efforts. The public 
companies for irrigating India, will never pay 
a dividend. A committee was appointed by 
Lord Canning to consider tbe views as to 
irrigation held by Colonel Sir Arthur 
Cotton, and Colonel Crofton and they 
decided, in favour of Major Crofton’s views 
against those of Sir A. Cotton. Of tbe rea¬ 
sons given for its decision one was their 
objection to the construction of a weir across 
the Ganges, below the confluence of tbe SoUci, 
at a cost of £ 1,126,631, but if any member 
of tbe Committee had actually constructed 
weirs across similar rivers, with sandy beds, 
and low alluvial banks, as in Mgdra?, ha 
would not have estimated tbe cost of ih\m 
weir over the Ganges, to pass a .voluml 
of water of 30,000,000 cubic yards, afl 
],130,Q00£; when the Godavery weir, to pas|l 
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above 800,000,000 or nearly eight times as by their neighbours. From the wild kind of 
ititioh, only cost 90,0005; the Cnuvery weir, to life whieh they lead it is difficult to ascertain 
passthe same volume as theGangea, 80,000,000 their number, but Gaptain Harknes9 suppos- 
cubic yards, only oost 15,000JB * the Kistnah edit to be leas than a thousand. Urali signi- 
weir, to pass 180,000,000 cubic yards, only fies the rulers of the people and Kurntalei, 
100,0005: the Toomboodra weir, for about the common people. Captain Harkness 
double thevolume of the Ganges, only 80,0005. mentions that he met with a group of Erulars, 
The average estimate for weirs on similar rivers all but naked, men, women, and children, 
in Madras ip^about 5005 per 1,000,000 cubic dancing, jumping and amusing themselves, 
vards of volume per hour ; while the estimate The hair of the men, as well as of the women 
of the Ganges Canal Committee was nearly and children, was bound up in a fantastic 
40,0005 per 1,00*0,000. Though a question at manner with wreathes of plaited straw ; tli^eir 
issue for many years, the great irrigation works necks, ears, wrists, and ancles, decorated with 
Of Madras have been yielding enormous pro- ornaments formed of the same material, and 
fits; such profits that, if they were invariable, carrying little dried gourds, in which nuts or 
as Sir A. Cotton says they ought to be, M the small stones had been inserted, they rattled 
Government might, in popular phrase/* make them as they moved, and with the rustling of 
its fortune/* by constructing such works all their rural ornaments, gave a sort of rythra to 
over India; borrowing at 5 per cent, to invest their motion. His unexpected visit disconcert# 
in works that yield 50 or 100 per cent, ed them at first, but this was soon got over, 
As an instance of the rate of profit, the and the dance again resumed, in front of a 
Godavery works have cost about half a million, little thatched shed, which he learned was their 
wnd are now watering about 800,000 acres, temple. When it was concluded, they com- 
The expenditure of capital upon them has been raenced a sacrifice to their deity, or rather 
12 a. an acre, and for this the people are deities, of a lie-goat and three cocks. This 
paying a water-rate of 8a. an acre, or 66 per was done by cutting the throats of the victims, 
-cent, on the cost. I and throwing them down at the feet of the 

The Ganges Canal has been a disastrous idol, the whole assembly at the same time 

financial failure up to the present time, after | prostrating themselves. Within the temple 

•an expenditure of three millions upon it; there was a winnow or fan, which they call 
•and the Indian Government, believed that Mahri,—evidently the emblem of Ceres ; and 
the failure in one case and success in the at a short distance, in front of the former, 
•other is due to a “ difference in the con- and some paces in advance one of the other, 
ditionB 1 ’ of irrigating the two localities, and were two rude stones which they call, the 
therefore that the profits of irrigation works one Moshani, the other Konadi Mari, but 
are not invariable. Sir A. Cotton asserted which are subordinate to the Mahri or 
that there is no difference in the principle of j fan, occupying the interior of the temple, 
damming a river and leading a canal from it No great distance, from this, he passed 
in Bengal and in Madras, and he specified a their places of sepulchre- there being one for 
long series Ot engineering mistakes in the con- the Urali and another for the Kurutali. These 
etructlon of the Ganges Canal which account sepulchres are pits, about thirty or forty feet 
for its failure and would hnve ruined any square, and of considerable depth, over which 

Madras work just as much ; and but for which are placed large planks ; above is erected a 

he maintained that the Ganges Canal would shed covering in the whole, and protecting it 
have yielded immense profits, like the Madras from the weather. In the centre of the planks 
works/ In 1865, Colonel Strachey submitted i9 an opening about a cubit square, over 
h scheme to cost 29 millions Stirling, and a which are placed other pieces of wood, and on 
reservoir was to be formed near Sholapore in these is raised a small mound of earth in the 
the DecCan, eft a cost of 590,000. form of an altar, the surface being decorated 

IRU. See Singhalese. with pebbles, placed there both as memorials 

’ 1 RTJGUDU GHETTO, also Iruvudu, of the departed, and as objects of future 
Tillage. Tel. Blackwood. Dalbergia latifolia, worship. When a casualty occurs, and ano- 
B* tit. 821. their burial becomes necessary, the mound of 

IRULAR. At the foot of the NeilgheTry earth is removed, and the body thrown in. 
'mountains, and for a short distance within the Some ten or twelve days after, a mound of 
forgets extending from *their base int6 the fresh earth is raised, in room of the one which 
tiUiiis, livje; a race of people* commonly known had been removed ; the pebbles, which in the 
by the name of Erular. They are divided first "instance had been carefully put aside, 

i nto two classes, one called Urali, the other are again replaced, and another One added to 
'urutalel The word Eruli means unen- them in'memory of the deceased. All this 
ightened or baVbarous, from the Tamil word is done with much ceremony, the pebbles 
SruS, darkness, tmd is a.term applied to them i being anointed with oil, perfumed with frank- 
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incense, and decorated with flowers. Food 
is also distributed to the assembly, according 
to the ability of the relatives of the deceased 
The Irulars speak a rude Tamil .—Captain 
Harknete' Neilgherry HUls t pp, 29, 88, 92, 
93, 1*28. See Dravidiart, also Kurambar. 

IRU.L MARAM. Tam. Mesua ferrea. 
IRUMBELI. Tam. Maba buxifolia.— Pen . 
1RUN. Hind. Volkameria fragrans. 
1RUNDI. Dukh ? Jatropha curcas.— Linn • 
also Ricinus communis.— Linn. 

1RUVUDU. Tel. Dalbergia latifolia — W. 

A . Koxb . 

IRWIN. Lieut. Irwin, accompanied Mount- 
stuart Elphinstone to Affghanistan, the amount 
of multifarious information he collected is 
altogether surprising. 

IRWIN, EYLES, Esq , an officer of the East 
India Company, author of a Series of adven* 
tures in the course of a voyage up the Red Sea, 
on the coast of Arabia and Egypt, in the year 
1777. 

IS. See Hit. 

ISA, also called Isani, the hindu deity, 
presiding over the north east quarter of the 
heavens. See India. 

ISA ou IS WAR A, a name of Siva as a des¬ 
troyer. See Kali ; Kol ; Siva. 

ISADORE and Cteaias both mention a 
statue pillar of Semiramis at Baptane, but 
these and the Syriac inscriptiones have dis¬ 
appeared. 

ISAIAH. See Kellek. 

1SAKA DASARI KURA. Tel. Gisekia 
pharnaceoides.— Linn. 

ISAKARASI MANU. Tel. Sapindus 
rubiginosns.— Roxb. 

IS ANA. The regent of the north-east, a 
form of Iswara. 

ISANI. Colonel Tod describes a lofty three- 
peaked Isani mountain, on which is a temple 
dedicated to Aya-mata also called Isani, the 
tutelary divinity of the Koli. This and the effigy 
of the horse are there the only objects of ado¬ 
ration among this aboriginal race. This was the 
first time he ever saw a personification of 
Mother Earth, for such is Isani from Isa god¬ 
dess and Anani earth,the universal nurse-mother 
(aya-mata) whether the worship of the horse is 
typical of the sun “ the swiftest of created re- 
resentating the swiftest of uncreated objects” 
e does not know but in this they resemble the 
other forest tribes, the £hil and the Surya. See 
Sakti. 

ISANI.—Among the many remarkable 
festivals of Rajasfc’han kept with peculiar 
brilliancy at Oodipoor, is that, called Gan¬ 
gers m honour of Gouri, or Isani the 
goddess of abundance, the Isis of Egypt, 
the Ceres of Greece. Like the Rajpoot 
saturnalia, [which it follows, it belongs** the 


vernal equiuox, when nature in these regions 
proximate to the trppic is in the full expanse of 
her charms, and the matronly Gouri casts her 
golden mantle over the beauties of the verdant 
Vassanti. Then the fruits exhibit -their pro¬ 
mise to the eye; the koil fills the ear with 
melody; the air is impregnated Vith aroma, 
and the crimson poppy contrasts with the 
spikes of golden grain, to form a wreath 
for the bent ficent Glouri. Oouri is oue of the 
names of Isa or Parv&ti, wife of the greatest 
of the hindu gods, Mahadeva or Iswara, 
who is conjoined with her in these rites, 
which almost exclusively appertain to the 
women. The meaning of gouri is * yellow,* 
emblematic of the ripened harvest, when the 
votaries of the goddess adore her effigies, which 
are those of a matron painted the colour of ripe 
corn; and though her image is represented 
with only two hands, in one of which she holds 
the lotos, which the Egyptians regarded as 
emblematic of reproduction, yet not unfre- 
quently they equip her with the warlike conch* 
the discus, and the club, to denote that the 
goddess, whose gifts sustain life, is likewise 
accessary to the loss of it: uniting as Gouri 
and Kali, the characters of life and death, 
like the Isis and Cybele of the Egyptians*. 
But in the Gangore festival she is only 
seen as Ana-purana, the benefactress of 
mankind. The rites commence when the sun 
enters Aries (the opening of the Hindu 
year), by a deputation to a spot beyond the 
city, “ to bring earth for the image of Gouri.” 
When this is formed, a smaller one of Iswara is- 
made, and they are placed together; a small 
trench is then excavated, in which barley is 
sown ; the ground is irrigated and artificial heat 
supplied till the grain germinates. By rites- 
known only to the initiated, having been 
performed for several days within doors, they 
decorate the images, and prepare to carry them 
in procession to the lake. During these days 
of preparation, nothing is talked of but Gouri’s 
departure from the palace; whether she will 
be aa sumptuously apparelled as in the year 
gone by; whether an additional boat will bo 
launched on the occasion ; though not a few 
forget the goddess altogether in the recollection 
of the gazelle eyes (mirg-aeni) and serpentine 
locks (nagni zoolf) of the beauteous handmaids 
who are selected to attend her. At length the 
hour arrives, the martial nakara give the 
signal “ to the cannonier without,” and specu¬ 
lation is at rest when the guns on the summit 
of the castle of Ekling gurli announce that Gouri 
has oommanced her excursion to the lake. 
The eavaleade -assembles on the magnificent 
terrace, and the rana, surrounded by hm 
nobles, leads the way to the boats* of a<nvm ns 
primitive as that which conveyed the Argonauts 
to Colchia* the admirably idaptefl 
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for these fetes, the ascent being gradual from honour of the Egyptian Diana at Bubastis, and 
the margin of the lake. . of Isis at BusirU, within the delta of the Nile, 

At length the procession is seen winding of which Herodotus says ; “They who celebrate 
down the steep, and in the midst, borne on a those of Diana embark in vessels ; the women 
pat'h, or throne, gorgeously arrayed in yellow strike their tabors, the men their flutes ; the 
robes, and blazing with “ barbaric pearl and rest of both sexes clap their hands and join 
gold/* the goddess appears, on either side the in chorus. Whatever city they approach, the 
two beauties wave the silver chamra over her vessels are brought on shore; the women use 
head, while the more favoured damsels act as ungracious language, dance, and indelicately 
harbingers, preceding her with wands of silver *. throw about their garments.” Wherever the 
the whole ehaunting hymns. On her approach, rites of Isis prevailed, we find the boat iutro- 
the rana, his chiefs and ministers rise and duced as an essential emblem in her worship, 
remain standing tillthe goddess is seated on whether in the heart of Rajast’han, on the 
her throne close to the water’s edge, when all banks of the Nile, or in the woods of Germany, 
bow, and the prince and court take their scats Bryant furnishes au interesting account from 
in the boats. The females then form a circle Diodorus and Curtius, illustrated by drawings 
around the goddess, unite hands, and with from Pocock, from the temple of Luxor, near 
a measured step and various graceful inclina- Carnac, iu the Thebaid, of the ship of Isis, 
tions of the body, keeping time by beating the carrying an ark ; and from a male figure there- 
palms at particular cadences, move around the in, this learned person thinks it bears a ra.vste- 
image singing hymns, some in honour of the rious allusion to the deluge. Colonel Tod, 
goddess of abundance,othersonlove and chivalry however, was inclined to deem the personage 
and embodyinglittleepisodes of national achieve- in the ark Osiris , husband of Isis, the type 
ments occasionally spriukled with double of the sun arrived in the sign of Aries, (of 
entendre, which excite a smile and significant which the ram’s heads ornamenting both the 
nod from the chiefs, and an inclination of the prow aud stem of the vessel are typical), 
head of the fair choristers. The festival being the harbinger of the annual fertilizing inun- 
entirely female, not a single male mixes in the dation of the Nile, evincing identity of origin 
immense groups, and even Iswara himself, the as an equinoctial festival with that of Gouri 
husband of Gouri, attracts no attention, as ap- (Isis) of the Indu Scythic races of Rajast’han. 
pears from his ascetic or mendicant form beg- ~ 0 ^ . . 

ging his dole from the bounteous aud univer- These bounties, which our Nouiiaher, from whom 

sal mother . It is taken for granted that the All perfect good, unmeasured out, descends, 

goddess is occupied in bathing all the time she To ua for food and for delight hath caused 

remains, and ancient tradition says death was 3 q 7^401 artil to y i ^'-~ Barad * 8e Lost > Book v - 
the penalty of any male intruding on these 0 * 

solemnities ; but a late prince deemed them The German Suevi adored Isis, and also 
so fitted for amusement, that he even insti- introduced a ship in her worship, for which 
tuted a second Gangore. Some hours are thus Tacitus is at a loss to account, ami with bis 
consumed, while easy and good humoured con- usual candour says he has no materials whence 
versation is carried on. At length, the ablu- to investigate the origin of a worship denoting 
tions over, the goddess is taken j^p, and con- the foreign origin of the tribe. This Isis of 
veyed to the palace with the same forms and the Suevi was evidently a form of Ertha, the 
state. The rana and his chiefs then unmoor chief divinity of all the Saxon races, who, with 
their boats, and are rowed round the margin of her consort Teutates or Hcsus (Mercury,) were 
the lake, to visit in succession the other images the chief deities of both the Celtic and early 
of the goddess, around which female groups Gothic races : the Budha and Ella of the Raj- 
are ehaunting and worshipping, as already des- poots ; in short, the earth, the prolific mother, 
cribed with which ceremonies the evening closes, the Isis of Egypt, the Ceres of Greece, the 
when the whole terminates with a grand dis- Ana-purana (giver of food) of the Rajpoots . 
play of fireworks, the finale of each of the three On some ancient temples dedicated to (his 
days dedicated to Gouri The Ephesian Diana hindu Ceres, we have sculptured on the frieze 
is the twin sister of Gouri, and can have a and pedestal of the columns the emblem of 
Sanscrit derivation in Devi-ana, * the goddess abundance, termed the cumacutnpa, or vessel 
of food/ contracted Deana, though commonly of desire, a vase of elegant form, from which 
Anadeo or Ana-devi, and Anapurna, ‘ filling branches of the palm are gracefully pendent, 
with food, 9 or the nourisher, the name ap- Herodotus says that similar water-vessels, filled 
plied by “ the mother of mankind/’ when she with wheat and barley, were carried in the 
places the repast before the messenger of festival of Isis; and the Egyptian god Canopus 
heaven. is depicted under the form of a water jar , or 

Considerable resemblance is to be discerned Nilometer, whose covering bears the head of 
between this festival of Gouri and those in Osiris. 

W 
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Colonel Tod thinks it. probable that TJesus 
is derived from Eswara, or Eaa, The god Toth 
was the Egyptian, and Teutates the Scandi¬ 
navian, Mercury, and he has attempted to 
trace the origin of the Suevi, 8u, or Yeut 
of Yeutland lJutland), to the Yufce, Gete, or 
Jit, of Central Asia, who carried thenoe 
the religion of Budd’ha into India, as well 
as to the Baltic. There is little doubt that the 
races called Jotner, Jaeter, Jotun, Jaet, ahid 
Yeut, who followed the Asi into Scandinavia, 
migrated from the Jaxartes, the land of the 
great Gete (Massagetse) ; the leader was sup¬ 
posed to be endued with supernatural powers, 
like the Budd’hist, called "Vediandn or magician, 
whose haunts adjoined Aria, the cradle of the 
Magi. 'They are designated Ari-punta. under 
the sign of a serpent, the type of Budd’ha, or 
Ari-ra4nus, the foe of man.— Tod’s Rajast’han , 
Pol. /. pp. 570, 672, 573. 

ISAPABORA GADDI also Chippa bora 
gaddi. Thi.. Panicum corymbosum.— Roxb. s 

ISAPA GALA VITTtJLU. Tel. Plantago 
ispaghuia.— Roxb. 

1SARA. 'Pel. Aristolochia Indica.— Linn . 

ISARMEL also Israbel, Ishurmool. Beng. 
Hind. Aristolochia Indica.— Linn . 

ISATIS 1NDIGOTICA. In China, coloring 
matter, for dyeing blue, is derived from two 
species of plants, the Polygonum tinctorium 
at the south, and the tien tsiug or Isatis indi- 
gotica, cultivated at Shanghai and Chusan. 
The Shangliae indigo, Isatis indigotica, is 
largely cultivated in the Ke-wang-meow dis¬ 
trict, a few miles to the south.— Williams’ 
Middle Kingdom , Vol. 2 , p. 105. See Dyes. 

ISATIS TIN CTO RI A, Dyers-Woad. See 
Dyes. 

1SBAND. Hind. Corchorus olitorius, Jute j 
also C. trilocularis. 

13BAND LALIOURI, Hind. Paganum har- 
mala 

ASBA11G. See Asbarg. 

I3GAR.VSI KARllA. -Tel. Iscarasi wood. 
Anglo-Tel, of the Northern Circars, is pro¬ 
bably from the Sapindus rubiginosus. 

iSCHL Ma.lk.al. Zingiber officinalis.*—* 
Ropnoe. 

ISENKRAM-VARER. Dan. Hardware. 

I3AFGHOL, Hind. Plantago arnplexicaulis, 
also P. ispaghuia god P. major ; also a species 
of Coichicum. 

ISFAHAN, one of the chief towns of Persia. 

ISP ALTO. It. Bitumen. 

ISFANAX. Per9 . Spinage. 

18FANJ. Arab. Hind. Pees. Sponge. 
f ISFANAK. Hind. Spinacea oleracea. 

ISFENDYAR, the Brazen bodied, his son 
Bah man, surnamed Ardeshir, a prince of great 
renown is one of the most oonspicuous names 
amongst the heroes of the Shah namah. Bee 
Persian kings. 


ISGAND, Hind. Withania somnifera. 

ISHA. See Isari, Osiris. 

IS-HAQ, Ar. Isaac, son of Abraham. 

ISHAKZYE, an Afghan tribe. See Afghan. 

ISHaRMEL: Hind. Aristolochia longa, 

I8HK1L. Hind. Squill, Scilla indica. 

ISHMAEL, sou of Isaac is supposed by 
mahomedans to have been the son whom 
Isaac took to offer up in sacrifice. His lineal 
descendants were called Arab-ul-Mostavaba, or 
mixed Arabs. They occupied the Hijaz and 
amongst their descendants was the tribe of 
Koresh. See Adnan. 

ISHMAEL KHAN. See Khyber. 

IS HI-KASHI. Tel. Sapiudus rubiginosus» 
Roxb. 

13HK-PECHA. Hind. Pharbitis nil, syn. 
of Ipomsea cceruleai ; the name means Love’s- 
ringlet. 

ISHTA. Sans, from ish, to desire. 

ISHTA DEVATA. The chosen or elected 
deity ; the deity whom a hindu elects to Wor¬ 
ship. A personal or tutelary deity. 

1SHURMUL. Hind. Aristolochia Indica, 
Linn. Roxb . Indian Birthwort. 

ISIA PANGAM, also Vuttunghy. Tam; 
Csesalpinia sappan. Sappan wood. 

ISINGLASS. 

Loo-pa. Chin. Carllock. Fa. 

Sounds . Eng. IchfcliyocoIU. .. Git. 

Swim . Hausen blase. „ 

Air-bag. Cola di poscu. It. 

Swimming bladder. Palogpong ikau,,.M alay 1 

FibIi maws. Ari-ikau. „ 

Fish sounds. Kloi rubui. Russ. 

Hausblase. F«. Karluk. ... ,, 

Colle de poisson 

The Greek name for isinglass, Ictbyocoila, is 
derived from a fish « o\\a gluo, Isinglass, 
is derived from the German llausenblase, 
from hausen , the great sturgeon, and blase t a 
bladder, being one of the coats of the swim¬ 
ming-bladder of fishes, chiefly of the genus 
Acipenser, of* sturgeon. Fish Maws, ov fisli- 
sounds are exported from Calcutta. Mergui, 
Malabar, and Sind and 8 hafk Fins, from 
Mergui, Cannanore, and Sind, Bombay Fish- 
maws arc composed of a sacdike membrane, 
slit open ; some are small, thin, and trans* 
parent, others three and four inches across in 
both diameters, something of the shape of short 
purses with spring clasps, of a light colour, and 
semi-transparent resembling in appearance; 
the ordinary qualities of Isinglass, especially 
some of the Brazilian kinds, Mr. Yarrell, pro¬ 
nounced both kinds to be the sound of a fish 
apparently allied to the gurnards, which he 
thought might perhaps be the same species, 
but at different ages, and it is interesting here 
to observe, Cuvier mentions that, in India 
there are species allied to Trigla hirundo (or 
the sapphirine gurnard). Fish-maws or 
Fish sounds, have long been earned am>y by 
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the Chinese from the vieinity of Chfouita, 
at the rate of about a shilling'-a- pohnd. 
In Bombay also a commerce has loog been 
established in Fish-maws, at aboht dmrtfie the 
price of the former, without its being Igenerally 
known that it was isinglass which was thus 
Exported, and Madras shaves in the trade. 
The Ghioese, therefore, obtain from India, what 
Europe imports from Russia and Brasil, and 
in this respect exhibit no greater strangeness 
of taste than Europeans do. For they give 
only about the same price (£L4) which is ob¬ 
tained in the London Market for Isinglass of 
the same quality, while Europe give as much 
as between £60 and £70- for the best-kind and 
between £90 and £100 when it is required 
for consumption. The official accounts of the 
export and imports from the three Indian 
presidencies show that to the value of nearly 
forty thousand pounds of shark fins and Fish- 
maws was exported in one year from Bombay 
to China, being first imported from 
variety of places and sold at 

From Rs. 90 to 105 per mauml in 1830-37 
„ 92 2 to 95 ditto in 1837-38 

» 18 to 25 ditto in 188(5-87 

, 25 to 35 ditto in 1887-38 


Imports . . 

twt. Ha. 

From Oylou and Trauquebar. ..... 84— 252 

From Ganjam, Vi^agapatam, Rajah- 
tnnndry and along the Coast. 105— 3,814 

Exports. 

To China and Straits of Malacca ../l 943-r 2,2S8 

From Tanjore to Straits of Ma¬ 
lacca.,.. . 89— 11,527 

In the four years ending 1855—56 the ex¬ 
port trade of Madras, in these two article* 
was to the following extent : 


| Fish-Maws. 

Shark-Fins.. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

cwt. 

Rs. 

cwt. 

Rs. 

1,344 ; 

19,638 

4,056 

83,158 


and the following quantities and value of shark- 
lias ; and fish-maws were imported into and 
exported from Bombay in two years 
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Besides these in the* year 1837-38 Shark-Fins 
mid Fish-Maws were imported into and ex- 
pQrtedirom Madras as under» 


The shipments being to Bombay, United 
Kingdom and Malacca Straits. But the 
a great j greater portion doubtless finds its way to 
China. The fondness of the Chinese for all 
gelatinous substances is well known, and has 
been described by all travellers who have visited 
their country and partaken of their banquets. 
In addition to employing animals and parts of 
animals which are rejected in other countries 
as articles of food, th*y import various substan¬ 
ces which oan be valuable only as yielding 
gelatine of different' degrees of purity. Of 
these we have examples in Agar-Agar, Tripang, 
Birds-nests, Shark-fins, and Fish-maws. 

The swimming bladder of fishes consists of 
three membranes, the outer or peritoneal coat, 
the middle membranous and muscular one, and 
the inner, glossy, highly vascular coat, which has 
a pulpy appearance and is the membrane which 
forma the best isinglass. The species of fish 
which yield the European supplies are the great 
Sturgeon, Osseter, SeVruga and Sterlet, also 
the Silurus glanis, Barbil. Cyprinus brama 
and C. carpio and Perea iucioperca, which do 
not belong to the tribe of sturgeons. In the 
fisheries of tire Caspian and Volga, where the 
system is most complete and the division of 
labour the greatest, the sounds and roes are 
extracted immediately the fish are caught and 
delivered over to the isinglass and caviare 
makers. The fresh sounds are first split open 
and well washed to separate the blood And 
any adhering extraneous matter and, oh the 
Lake Baikal, warm water is used according to 
Georgi ; they are then spread out, and ex¬ 
posed to the air to dry, with the inner silvery 
white membrane turned upwards. This which 
is nearly pure* gelatine, is carefully strip! off, 
laid in damp cloths and left in the outer co¬ 
vering, and forcibly kneaded with the hands* 
It is then taken out of the cloths, dried in the 
form of leaf isinglass, or rolled up and drawn 
in a serpentine manner into the form of af 
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heart,horse-shoe, or lyre (long and short at _ 
between throe pegs on a board covered with 
them ; here they are fixed in their places by 
wooden skewers. When they are somewhat 
dried thus, they are hung on lines in the shade 
till their moisture is entirely dissipated. The 
oblong pieces sometimes are folden in the form 
of Book Isinglass. In order to obtain ,£0°d 
isinglass, it is necessary to have well arranged 
rooms to dry it in* But isinglass is not the 
only product obtained from Ash-sounds. Ac¬ 
cording to Pallas, at the lower parts of the 
Volga, a fine gelatine is boiled out of the 
fresh swimming-bladder and then poured into 
all kinds of forms. In Gurief, a fine boiled 
Fish-glue is prepared, perfectly transparent, 
having the colour of amber, which is cast into 
slabs and plates. Ostiaks also boil their fish- 
glue in a kettle. The common cake isinglass 
is formed of fragments of the other sorts, 
these are put into a flat metallic pan* with a 
very little water, and heated just enough to 
make the parts cohere like a pancake, when 
it is dried. Parts of the sounds of Silurus 
glanis and Barbel are also boiled, but as the 
glue does not entirely dissolve, the liquid is 
strained to separate filaments from the gelatine. 
Besides these, the cartilaginous and tendinous 
part of several fishes are boiled down to form 
fish-glue. Though isinglass of the finest quality, 
qnd in the largest quantities, is yielded by, it 
is not confined to, the sturgeon tribe ; for even 
in Hussia, the Silurus glanis, species of Cypri- 
lius, and Barbel yield it, and we meet in com¬ 
merce with Braziliau, New York, and Hudson’s 
Bay isinglass. The fishes which produce it 
on the coast of Brazil, Mr. Yarrell informed 
Hr. Boyle are probably species of the genera 
Pimelodus and Silurus,or of closely allied genera. 
The specimens shown to Mr. Yarrell appeared 
to him to belong to seven different species of 
fish. The Brazilian Isinglass is imported from 
Para and Maranhara. It is very infeiior in 
quality for domestic purposes to the best im¬ 
ported from Bussia, which sells for 12$. per lb. 
find the other from about 3s\ to 3$. 6d. but even 
as low as 9 d, per lb. It is in the form of Pipe, 
Block, Honeycomb, Cake, and Tongue Isinglass, 
the last formed of a double swimming-bladder. 
The isinglass obtained from North Ame¬ 
rica in the form of long ribbons, is produced, 
according to Dr. Mitcnill, by Labrus squea- 
teagiie, at New York, called weak fish, which 
is about fifteen inches in length, and above 
s& pounds in weight, forming one of their 
mofit abundant fish and furnishing the princi¬ 
pal supply for their tables. On* author states 
that its thick silvery swimming bladders are 
pressed, and another that the sounds of the 
bake (Mertuteiua vulgaris) arc pressed 
between iron or wooden^xoTlefs to form thin 
isinglass. The Labrus squeatcague is Otolitluis 


regalia,of Cuvier (the Jobnius-regalia of Block)* 
of the tribe Scimnoides. These are allied to 
the Perches, but have more variety and a more 
complicated structure in their natatory blad¬ 
ders ; almost all are good for eating, and many 
of superior flavour. To the genus Otolithus 
also belong some indian fishes, as 0. versi¬ 
color, Cuv. and O. ruber, Cuv„ the perche 
pierre of Pondicherry, called them “ panan,” 
which is fifteen inches long, and caught in 
abundance all the year, being esteemed as food. 
Thisgenus is closely allied to Scieena, of which, 
species, as S. Aquila (maigre of the French, 
and umbrina of the Romans), &c. are found in 
the Mediteranean. S. Pama or Bola Pama of 
Buchanan resembles the “ roaigres,” but lias 
a singular natatory bladder. When twelve or 
fifteen inches long, it is erroneously called 
whiting at Calcutta, and furnishes a light and 
salubrious diet. It is caught in great abun¬ 
dance at the mouths of the Ganges, but never 
ascends higher than the tide. In new England, 
the intestine of the common cod (Morrhua 
vulgaris) are cut into ribbon isinglass y in 
Iceland also the cod is said to yield isinglass, 
so also the ling (Lota molva), but Mr. Yarrell 
informed Dr. Boyle that he had no reason to 
believe that isinglass is so prepared. At least, 
in the southern parts of England, fish being 
brought alive in well-boats as far as possible, 
cod and also ling sounds are mostly preserved 
soft, by salting, and are dressed for table as 
substitute for fish. Hence we see that Isin¬ 
glass is not confined to the tribe of sturgeons, 
nor to the rivers of Russia, but that it is found 
in fishes on the warm coast of Brazil and the 
cold one of Iceland. It is also yielded by some 
of the great variety and shoals of fishes, on the 
long extended coasts of Eastern and Southern 
Asia, and some quantities are imported into 
Britain. A trade in isinglass, and in some of 
its substitutes, has long been established on the 
coast of Indi^and it has long been imported by 
the Chinese from Bengal* Indeed on investi¬ 
gating the subject, the discovery is made that 
Isinglass is exported m much larger quantities 
and from a much greater variety of places than 
is generally supposed. So larrge a quantity ns 
800 or 90Oraaunds of the sounds of fish, that 
is of isinglass, being annually exported to China 
from the neighbourhood of Calcutta* The first 
who appears to have drawn attention to this 
subject, was an anonymous correspondent in 
Parbury’s Oriental Herald in 1839, who* Mated* 
that the Chinese had long been engaged in a 
trade with Calcutta in isinglass. Also that 
this, was afforded by a fish called “ SqUeak” 
in Bengal* and that from a half a pound to 
three-quarters of a pound was obtained from 
each fish. This information was energetically 
followed wp by Dr. McClelland of the Bengal 
Medical Services The curing of fish had been 
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previously suggested by Dr. Cantor of the 
same service. Dr. McClelland’# first paper was 
ublished at Calcutta in June 1839, in the 
ournal of the Asiatic Society, Vol. VIII. p. 
203. In this he informs us, that having 
procured a specimen, from the bazaar, of the 
fish yielding the Isinglass, he was surprised to 
find it to be a species of Polynemeus, or para¬ 
dise fish, of which several species arc kuowti 
for their excellence as articles of food. Of 
these he adduces the Mango Fish or tupsee 
mutchee of the Bengalees (Polynemus risua, 
Bach.) as a familiar instance, though this is 
remarkable as being without a swimming- 
bladder ; whila the other species have it large 
and 8tout. These occur in the seas of warm 
climates ; five are described by Dr. Buchanan 
in his Gangetic fishes, but only two are of 
considerable size, occurring in the estuary of 
the Hoogly, and probably in those of the 
Ganges. One of these, with another large 
species, is also described by Dr, Russell in his 
Work on the fishes of the Madras Coast. That 
figured in his tAb. 184 and called roaga-booshy 
is Polynemus urdnemus of Cuvier, while the 
magh-jellee, tab. 183, named P. tetrndaetylus 
by Shaw is probably P. Teria of Buchanan. 
Both, but especially the first, Russell says, are 
esteemed for the table and called Roeball by 
the English. Dr. McClelland ascertained that 
the jpeoies affording the lainglae9, is the Poly- 
nemuB sele of Buchanan, Sole or Sulea of the 
Bengalese, described but not figured in his work 
on the Gangetic fishes (p. 226). Dr. M. has 
however published in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, a figure from Dr. Buchanan’s 
unpublished collection of drawings, winch are 
kept at the East India Company’s Botanic 
garden at Calcutta. This figure, he states, 
conveys a good representation of the Sele, 
about the half size of a specimen, from which 
he obtained sixty-six grains of Isinglass. Dr. 
Buchanan describes the Sele as affording a 
light nourishing food, like most of the fishes 
which he has called Bola, but as inferior to 
many of them in flavour. It is common in the 
estuaries of the Ganges, and is often found weigh¬ 
ing from twenty to twenty.four pounds; and may 
perhaps be the Emoi of Otaheiti, the Polynemus 
line&tus of Lacepedc, the P. plebius of Brous- 
sonet. This, according to Block, is by the Eng¬ 
lish called king-fish, and is the Kala min, Tam. 
of John, from Tranquabar, and abundant in the 
Kistna and Godavery. Buchanan further 
states, that the Sele has a strong resemblance 
to the above named “ maga booshee” of Dr. 
Bussell. As the anonymous author above 
referred to, stated that from half a pound to 
three quarters of a pouud may be obtained 
from each fish, Mr. McClelland supposed 
either that P. Sele attains a much larger size 
than twenty-four pounds, the limit given to it 


by Buchanan, or that isinglass is also afforded 
by a far larger species, namely, P. tetradacty- 
lus, Telia, or teriya bhangan. This, as we 
have seen, is identical with the tl maga jelle” 
of the Coromandel Coast, and which Buchanan 
often saw six feet long in the Calcutta bazaar, 
and was informed, sometimes attained 320 
pounds avoirdupois in weight. It is considered 
by tbe natives as a wholesome diet although 
seldom used by Europeans. Mr. McClelland 
says he has frequently seen them of a uniform 
size, that must have weighed from fifty to a 
hundred pounds at least, loading whole caval¬ 
cades of carts on their way to the Calcutta 
bazaar during the cold season. Both the Sele 
and the u teria bhangan” must consequently be 
very common there from November to March. 
P % Selfi is supposed to be a variety of P; 
lineatus, which is said to be common on all 
the shores to the eastward ; but if so, Mr. M. 
says, it seems strange that the Chinese should 
send for it to the Hoogly. The same might, 
however, be said of the Cod, which, though 
caught in abundance ou the coasts of Great 
Britain, is also diligently sought for on the 
banks of Newfoundland. He also inquires 
whether Polynemus emoi and P. plebius^ 
supposed by Buchanan to correspond with Ids 
Sele, contain the same valuable substance, and 
whether either of Russell’s species, the above 
named maga-booshee and maga-jeile ( Indian 
fishes, 188-184), yield it. 

Palogpong ikan or ari an ikan of the 
Mfliayas, loopa of the Chinese, appears to 
have formed an article of exportation from 
the islands of the Indian Archipelago as 
early as they became visited by tbe Chinese. 
When these people commenced to settle in the 
Straits, they not only collected fish-maws there 
but also from disiant localities, and Bombay, 
Ceylon, Madras, Bengal, Tenasserini and most 
of the Malayan Islands contribute to the annual 
supply, which is bought up by Chinese dealers 
at Penang, Malacca, and Singapore. By them 
the maws are exported to China. Since 1842, 
Mr. W. T. Lewis, Assistant Resident Coun¬ 
sellor of Penang, made some very successful 
attempts to improve the production of isinglass 
in Prince of Wales’ Island. But European 
merchants there appear unwilling to engage in 
this novel branch of oomtnerce, as the supply 
from want of proper care is uncertain, and pro¬ 
curable but iu comparatively small quantities. 
These, however, are no objections to the 
Chinese dealers, as they are sure of ajarofitablti 
and quick return of their outlay. Tbe dishes 
from which fsinglass is obtained at Tenang 
are, 

: , , ■ 

Lafcea hepfcadactylns, (Ikan siyakpp.), 

Polynemus iudicus, (Ikan kurow.) 

Gtolithus bbmritus, (than salampae.) 

OtolithuB ruber* (Jaraug gigi.) 
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Otolith 119 argenteua, (Jaranggigi.) 

Otolithus maculatus, (Jarsng gigi.) 

Johnius uiacanthus, (Ikau tambareu.) 

La botes erate, (Ikan batu.) 

Arius truncates, (Ikan saludti.) 

Arius arius, (Ikan saludu) 

Arius militaris, (Ikan saiudu.) 

The total quantities and value of fish-mnws 
imported into and exported from Prince of 
Wales Island, from 1832 to 1842, were 

Import. Value Export. Value. 

Pikiils. Dollars. Pikuls. Dollars. 

1,323 50,172 1,939 73,842 

On the Malabar Coast excellent Isinglass is 
obtained from two species of Otolithus. One, 
perhaps the 0. biauritus , Cantor, is named in 
Malayalirn (i Sille korra /* it grows to a large 
size and is highly prized for the isinglass it 
yields y the 0 . ruber, also yields good isin¬ 
glass. Dr. Mason describes the Corvinus coi- 
tor, or Indian Whiting, and the Polyneraus 
sele as yielding this substance in Tenasserim. 
Corvinus coitor is frequently seen in the Mnul- 
main bazaars, and besides bring a good fish 
for the table, its air-bladder makes excellent 
isinglass. He thinks he has observed more 
species than one sold under the same native 
name. Two or three species of fish common in 
Calcutta that are called whiting, from their 
resemblance, both in form and flavour, to the 
Europeau fish of that name. 

King-fifth.—Toly litmus sele, Buch, 

P- plebeius , Brouss. 

P. lineatus, La cep. 

P. gelatinoms , McClell. ; ka-tha Burnt. ( the 
young,) O’Riley. 

Lulcway (Arracan,) 

Tolynemus sele , is found from Calcutta to 
Otaheite. It produces isinglass of (he best 
quality, and Mr. O'Riley estimated that two 
thousand pounds might be obtained annually 
oft Amherst alone. The sounds are a constant 
article of traffic among the Chinese. The larg¬ 
est sounds were exported from Rangoon, and 
they sell in Tenasserim at about half a rupee a 
pound. About ten thousand of the fish, 
large and small, are taken annually in Arracarr, 
and the sounds sell there for about a third of 
a rupee per pound to the Chinese, who export 
them to Penang, were they are said to bring 
more than a rupee a pound. 

Specimens prepared in India for the Euro¬ 
pean market were complained of, says Dr. 
McClelland, M as being too thick,if intended to 
coipe into competition with the superior varie¬ 
ties of Russian isinglass. The first quantities 
sent from Indiabrought only la. Id., others have 
been sold for 8 s., and a few samples have been 
valued at 4s. per pound/* According to 
Drs, Jerdon and Cantor, the following are the 


more important of the fishes, which produce 
Isinglass on the coasts of Eastern and South¬ 
ern Asia. 

Arius arius . Buchanan Hamilton . 

Pirnelodus arius, Buck. I Ikau Saladn or Ikan 

Bam. | Sqrdudu, Malay. 

Total length 1 foot j 10 inch. This fi$h in¬ 
habits the sea and estuaries of Penang, Malay¬ 
an Peninsula, Singapore, Pondicherry ami, 
Gangetic estuaries. At Penang small indivi¬ 
duals of this species are very numerous, at all 
seasons. They form an article of food, and 
contribute more than any other, of the Silu- 
roidse, to the exportation of Isinglass. 

A rius militaris , Linn . 

Silnrus militaris, Linne. | Osteo-geneiosua, B. 

Length I foot, 6 inches. Inhabits the sea 
and estuaries of the Malayan peninsula, and of 
its islands, of Malabar, Coromandel, the Ganges 
and Irawaddy. Their air vessels are preserved, 

Arius tmneatus, Cuv. and Val. Length, 11$ 
inches ; inhabits sea and estuaries of Penang, 
Malayan Peninsula. Its air vessel is small but. 
very thick and is transversely divided into two 
compartments. The fish is held in esteem by 
the natives, but at Penang it occurs so rarely 
that its air vessel does not contribute much to 
the general stock of isinglass. 

Capoeta macrolepidata, Kuhl. Length 11 
incher. Inhabits Penang, Java and .Tenas¬ 
serim, (fresh water). The air vessel is very 
large, thin, white, consisting of two elongated 
oval portions, of which the anterior is truncat¬ 
ed in frent. 

Corvinus coitor, Blyth. Inhabits the estuaries 
of the Ganges and irawaddy. Its air-bladder 
makes excellent isinglass. 

Corvinus chuyiis, Balo chapti9. The Bela, 
inhabits the Malay coast: furnishes isinglass, 

Johniu8 maculatu8 , Bloch, Schneider, var P 
SariKulla, Taw., Bussell. | Corviua maculatft,(7.^-F. 

Inhabits sea of Penang. The form of its 
air vessel resembles that of Johnius belengeri. 

Johnius Dussuwieri, C- do F. 

Corviua dussumieri, C. V, 

The total length of this fish is 6$ inches. It 
inhabits the Sea of Penang, the Malayan Pe¬ 
ninsula, Singapore and Malabar. The length of 
the air vessel is about $ the total length. The 
isinglass is reputed good, but owing to the 
small size of the fish Tittle is procurable. 

Johnius diacanthus, (Lacepede). 

LutjaUus diacanthus, Corviua cat idea, Belan • 

Lacep. per and Bleekev, ,, l 

Johnius catalens, Cuv . Corvina nalla Katchelee, 
NaJla Katchelee, Russell. Richardson , 

Katchelee, Russell. Ikan Tambaieh, Malay. 

Scioeua maculate, C.$rV* 
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This fish grows to 2 feet 9 inches. It inha¬ 
bits the sea of Penang, Malayan Peninsula, 
Singapore, Malabar, Coromandel, Bay of Ben¬ 
gal, Gangetic estuaries, Tenasseriro, Canton, 
China seas, Madura and Java. The air-vessel, 
Id of the length of the fish, is of a broad lance¬ 
olate shape tapering behind into a. very 
elongated point. This fish is not only valua¬ 
ble as an article of food, but also on account 
of the quantity and quality of its isinglass, 
which sells in the China market at from 40 to 
45 Spanish dollars per pecul. 


Laics heptadactylus, 
Perea maxima, .Bonnerat, 
Holocentre hepfcadactyle, 
Lacepede. 

Paudoo wenoo, Russell. 
This fish inhabits the 


(Lacepede,) 

CoiusvHcti, I/am. 
Lutes no hi I is, C. tk V. 

Richardson, Blecker. 
Ikyan Siyakup, Malay. 

sea and estuaries of 


Penang, Malayan Peninsula, Singapore and 
Madras. It yields isinglass, of which however 
in the straits of Malacca, but little is collected, 
partly on account of the comparative scarcity 
of the fish and partly owing to the thinness of 
the air-vessel. That of a fish when dried, 
weighs upwards of one ounce. At Penang 
this kind sells at the rate of 25 to 30 dollars 
per pecul. 

Lobotes erate , Cuv, and Yal % 


L. Farkarii, C t & V. I Jkan batu, or Jkan pichat 
I priek, Malay. 

Total length 2 feet 5 inches. It inhabits the 
Sea of Penaug, Malayan Peninsula, Singapore, 
Java, Madura, Malabar, Ceylon, Bay of Bengal, 
and estuaries of the Ganges, lhe air-vessel is 
very large, about \ of .the total length, silvery 
white and of a lanceolate shape. It is exces¬ 
sively thin and so firmly adhering to the back, 
that but a small part can be removed. The 
isinglass is considered by the Chinese dealers 
to be of good quality, but the small quantity 
procurable renders the fish less valuable in 
this respect. 


Mugil cephalolus, Cuv. and Val . 


Mugil our, Forskal. I Boutali, Tam, Russell • 
Jwnpul, Malay. I Sole bhauggau, Ham. 

M. Cephalus, Russell . [ 

Total length, 2 feet. It inhabits Penang, 
Malayan peninsula, Singapore, Macao, Lancavy, 
Chusan, Madura, Coromandel, Bay of Bengai; 
Gangetic Estuaries, Malabar. The air-vessel is 
large, elongated, its parietes very thin, 'pearl- 
(SbJoured. 

OtoWku*, Sp., perhaps 0, biauritus of 
Canton * 


Peniusula, Singapore, Lancavy, Tenasserira 
Province, and according to Jerdon, the Mhlabar 
coast, where it is called Sille-kora, in Malayalim. 
The air-vessel is nearly one-half of the total 
length, and in shape might be compared with 
an elongated antique urn with two handles. 
From the anterior part of each of the latter 
proceed five branches, four of which give off 
smaller ones to each side, and the fifth is tortu¬ 
ous and smaller than the rest. It yields a 
large quantity of isinglass, which in the Chinese 
| market is considered to be of the best quality, 
and fetches 40 to 50 Spanish dollars per pecul. 

I Otolithus ruber , Bloch and Schneider. 

/ Jaran gigi, Malay. 

' The total length of this fish is 2 feet, 6 inch¬ 
es. It inhabits the sea and estuaries of Pe¬ 
nang, the Malayan Peninsula, Singapore, Coro¬ 
mandel and Malabar. The air-vessel is large, 
flattened, broad lanceolate, terminating behind 
in a single point. The isinglass is considered 
very good and sells in the Chinese market 
from 40 to 45 Spanish dollars per pecul. 

Otolithus maculatus , Kuhl and van Hasseit . 

Jnran-gigi, Malay. 

The total length of this fish is 2 feet 0 inches. 
It inhabits the sea and estuaries of Penang, 
the Malayan Peninsula. Singapore and Batavia* 
It is highly valued for the sake of its air-ves¬ 
sel, which yields a considerable quantity of the 
best kind of isinglass. 

Otolithus versicolor , Cuv. and Val. Russell^ 
109 Panna, Tam. The total length of this fish 
is only inch. It inhabits the Sea of Penang. 
Its air-vessel is i of the total length. Jerdou 
says this fish is one foot long and very com¬ 
mon at Madras. 

Pempheris molucca , Cuv. Length 3-J inch* 
Inhabits sea of Penang, Moluccas. Batavia and 
Japan. Its air-vessel is large and thick. 

Pempheris molucca , Cuv. This fish grows to 
8-J- inches* It inhabits the Sea of Penang, the 
Moluccas, Batavia and Japan. Its air-vessel 
is Urge and thick. 

Vlatax arthrilicu8 y Cuv. and Val . 

Ecan bonua, Bell . I Cbootodon arthriticus, 

I C. and V. 

The total length of this fish is 1 foot 7 inches. 
It inhabits the Sea of Peuang, Sumatra, Java 
and Singapore, The flavour is excellent, but 
the large air-vessel is too thin, and yields too 
little isinglass to become of value. 


Sille-kora, Malatalum. 

' This iafe grows to a large size. It » found 
on the Malabar coast and highly prized for the 
isinglass it yields. 

.Otolithus liauritvs, Cantor . Total length 
$t. Inhabits Sea of Penang, Malayan 


Polynemus . The several species of this genus* 
furnish a considerable portion of the isinglasa 
of Southern and Eastern Asia, viz. 

Polynemus heptadactylus* Total length 
inches. Inhabits Penang, Batavia, Cheribon 
and Samarang. .. 
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Folgnmus indicu*, Shatv. 

P. Seta, Buohaoan. P. gelaUnosua, McClel- 

P. uroaemus, C, k V. land. 

P. ploteus, McClelland, Katha, the young, Bur- 
P, 1 in eat u 3, McClelland, meae, 

Lukwah Arracan. 

Roe-ball.. Eng. Ikan kurow. Malay. 

Walank^la. ..Tam. King Fish.. Eng. 

The total length of this fish is 3 feet. It in¬ 
habit* the Sea of Penang, Singapore, Malayan 
peninsula, Surabaya; estuaries of the Ganges ; 
Vizagapatam ; Madras and Pondicherry. The 
structure' of the air-vessel of this species is the 
roost striking character by which it may at 
once be distinguished from P. plebius. Its 
membrane is silvery, thick, the general form 
ov*I. It occupies the whole length of the sto¬ 
mach terminating behind in a very sharp point, 
which penetrates the thick of the tail over the 
first interspinal of the anal. At Penang single 
individuals occur at all seasons : but numbers 
are taken from June to August. The weight 
is commonly from 4 to 6 lb. seldom exceeding 
20. The air-vessel of a good sized fish, when 
dried and ready for the market in China, weighs 
upwards of 2 oz., is considered very good 
isinglass, and fetches 25 to 30 dollars per 
pecul. The fish itself is valued as an article of 
food, though less so than P. tctmdactylus. 
Mr. O’Kiley estimated that 2,000 lbs. of isin¬ 
glass from this fish, might be obtained annu¬ 
ally off Amherst alone. Mr. Blundell said 
that the largest sounds were exported from 
Rangoon, and that they sell there at about half 
a rupee a pound. Major Boyle wrote that 
about 10,000 of tbe fish, large and small, 
were taken annually in Arracan and that the 
sounds sold there for about a third of a rupee 
per pound to the Chinese, who exported them 
to Penang where they are said to bring more 
than a rupee a pound. 

Polynemus pUhius, Broussonet ; Linne 
Bloch ; Shaw ; Cuv. and Val. 

Roe ball. Eno. I Pole kala ...... Tam. 

P. lioeatus, lacepede. I P. comnoorsonii, Shaw. 

P. niloticus, Shaw. | Bynni, Bruce. 

This fish attains to 4 feet as its full size. 
It inhabits the Coromandel coast, Otaheite, 
Isle of France and IsleofTanna. Its value as 
a fish yieldiug isinglass requires to be ascer¬ 
tained. 

Polynemus sexlarius, Bloch.Schnelder. 
This fish is only four inches long. It inhabits 
Penang, Batavia, Tranquebar and Coromandel. 
Its air-vessel is minute, being of the shape and 
size of a grain of oats. 

Polynemus hexanemus Chv . and Val. 4 inches 
long: Inhabits Penang, Batavia, Samarang 
and Pasnruan.— Cantor . 

Polynemis tetradactylus, Shaw. Boe-ball. 

Polynemus term. Gray. P. quadrifilis, Cantor. 
Trjglia asiatica, Linne. Mngn jell©, Russell, 
f. ftaUiah, Cantor. Yerra kala.., ... Tam. 


Inhabits Penang, Singapore, Malayan Penin¬ 
sula, Lancavy, Bay of Bengal, Gangetie estu¬ 
aries, Australia, China, Bantam, Batavia, 
Tjilatjap, Samarang, Surabaya, Bangk&ll&ng. 
This species has no air-vessel. 

Pristipoma gttordca, Cuv. and Vhl. „ 
Perea gruaniens, Forster. | Anthias grunuieiis, Bloch', 
Guoraka, Russell. | Schneider. 

This fish is one foot long. It inhabits the 
Isle of Tanna, BatAvia, Coromandel and Mahe 
(fresh water). Its air vessel is,very thin,,from 
which its isinglass is of little value. 

Umbrina Rnsselli % Cuv . Val. Richardson . 
Qualar Katchelee, Tam. | Ikan gulama, Malay. 

I Total length 6 inches to one foot ? Inhabits 
Sea of Penang, Malayan Peninsula, Singapore, 
VizRgapatam; Indian and China Seas. Its 
isinglass is considered of good quality. Russell. 

The Indian isinglass is not prepared with 
sufficient care to obtain a place in the markets of 
Europe. Bengal isinglass, however, has been 
found to consist of gelatine, albumen, a small 
portion of saline and earthy substance, ozma- 
zome, and a minute trace of an odorous oil. In 
the Indian isinglass, it is probable that its de¬ 
fects are in n great measure to be attributed to a 
want of sufficient care in its preparation, and it 
is evident that good isinglass cannot be made 
without considerable attention be paid during 
the processes of washing, beating, scraping, 
and drying ; all of which have a very important 
influence on the goodness of the finished isih- 
glass. The imperfect solubility of some, and 
more especially of the thick pieces, is occasioned 
by the presence of a considerable quantity of 
albumen or insoluble membranous matter 
having most of the properties of albumen which 
is not only itself insoluble, but in addition 
renders much of the gelatine, with which it is 
associated, likewise insoluble. It is more than 
probable that the greateT part of this albumi¬ 
nous substance might be readily removed by 
sufficiently scraping the isinglass during its 
preparation. Attention should also be directed 
to the process of drying, as, if not properly 
dried, it might possibly undergo a slight change 
or decomposition and become partially convert* 
ed into a more insoluble form of gelatine* 

A more important objection is the smell which, 
however, may likewise, to some extent, be traced 
to the . preparation. It is probable that by 
increased care in cleaning and drying by expo* 
sure to air, some of those defects may be 
removed especially as we shall observe in com¬ 
paring the two processes, that much greater 
care is bestowed on the preparation in Russia 
than in India. Boiling with fresh made char¬ 
coal would probably have the effect of depriving 
inferior isinglass of some of the smell and 
colouring matter wbCn required for the pur¬ 
poses of a jelly. The isinglass cut into threads 
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is unsuitable for the English market, nptwith - 


/ the cut samples bad been bleached, but was 


standing that isinglass for retail is cut into 
fine threads, as more convenient for general 
us$, and for making jellies and soups, in conse¬ 
quence of the extensive surface which is expos¬ 
ed rendering it more easily and quickly soluble. 
But there is a great prejudice in the wholesale 
market to buying things in a cut or powdered 
state iu consequence of the innumerable me¬ 
thods adopted for falsifying and adulterating 
almost every drug. Machinery is used iu 
London forcutting the ‘ isinglass into threads 
of any degree of fineness, and ns it is impracti¬ 
cable at present to rival this in Tndin, besides 
having to contend against prejudice, if sent in 
this state, it is preferable, aud will be cheaper 
to prepare the article and send it as sheet isin¬ 
glass, that is, the form of the slit sounds them¬ 
selves, or their purest membrane washed, clean¬ 
ed, and dried in the best manner. The Indian 
isinglass, as at present prepared, is complained 
of as too thick if intended to come into compe¬ 
tition with the superior varieties of Russian 
isinglass. Some of it may, without difficulty, 
be rendered thinner, for even in the dried state 
layers of membrane which display a fibrous 
structure may be stripped off, and which no 
doubt contain the greater portion of the inso¬ 
luble albumen. It might also be made thin¬ 
ner by beating, or pressing between iron rollers 
or marble slabs, as h done with American and 
some kinds of Brazilian Isinglass. The extra 
labor which this would require might be profit¬ 
ably saved, by not tearing it into fibres, iu 
which state it is disapproved of in the market ; 
but it might still be cut or rasped into a state 
fit for. domestic use. The refuse should be 
turned to account ; the soluble parts of the 
sounds, separated from the insoluble and 
pou,red out into thin plates aud dried on nets, 
as is done with some of the gelatine of com¬ 
merce. In order to ascertain the value of the 
article (merely stripped of all impurities cal¬ 
culated to injure its quantity without any 
regard to appearance, a considerable quantity 
was sent to England by Dr. McClelland. From 
the account received of the Bale,-it appears 
that this isinglass realized only la. Id. per 
lb., which was considerably under its prime 
cost. Forty-four maunds and ten seers of 
fish sounds having been bought for forty 
rupees a maund, required an expense of 100 
rupees for cleaning, after purchase from the 
fishermen, thus costing altogether about 1*. 
Id. per lb. This quantity, or 2,285 lbs., at 
la. Id* per lb., realized £176 18*. 8 d. ; but 
the charges in India and in England, consist¬ 
ing of packing, demurrage, freight, insurance, 
shipping charges, export and import duties, 
warehouse, brokerage, commission, interest, 
&c., were so heavy that the. whole did not 
realize quite one-third of tho outlay. Ouc of 


of no more value than the one unbleached. 
Though the first quantities from India brought 
only W. 7 d. others have been sold for 3*. 
and a few samples have been valued at 4*. per 
lb.— Drs. lioyte on Isinglass, p. 11 • Cantor 
Malayan Fishes in Journ . Beng. As. Soc. 
Mason's Tenasserim. 

1818, a goddess of the Egyptians. Macro- 
hius tells us, that Isis (< is worshipped in every 
religion, being either the earth or universal 
nature, under the influence of the euh - for this 
reason the whole body of the goddess is covered 
with breasts (iu this respect resembling the 
Diana multomamma of Ephesus) because the 
universe is nourished by the earth of nature. 
Over the door of the minor temple of this deity 
at Pompeii, are wreaths of lingam and yoni. 
Milner's Seven Churches p. 79. Tod's Rajas¬ 
than. See Gouri ; Isani ; Kali. 

ISJIR1 A SAMUSTRANADI. Tam. Bar- 
ringtonia acutangula. 

ISKARDO, the capital city of Bultfstan, 
or Balti, (called by English geographers , 4t Little 
Thibet,”) a country a good deal to the north¬ 
east of Kashmir, and north-west of Ladak. 
Gilgit is a savage country, lately conquered by 
Goolab Singh, to the west-north-west of 
tskardo. The Chorbat district is a dependency 
of the government of Iskardo, which, like 
that of L**, is subject to Kashmir. The 
desevt country by which Nubra aud Chorbat 
aie separated, lias, for the present, acted as a 
barrier to the further extension eastward of the 
mahomraedan religion, which is now universally 
that of the people of the whole of Iskardo (or 
Balti) district, as well as of Dras. On the Indus, 
and in the valley south of it, there is no un¬ 
inhabited tract between the two, so that the 
mahotnedan and buddhist population are in. 
direct contact. The result is, that mahomc- 
dauism is in that part gradually, though very 
slowly extending to the eastward. The name 
Iskardo is a mtihommedan corruption of a 
Tibetan name Skardo, or Kardo, as it is very 
commonly pronounced. The mountains which 
surround the Iskardo plain rise at once with 
great abruptness, and are very steep and bare. 
The houses of Iskardo are very much scattered 
over a large extent of surface, so that ibere is 
no appearance of a town.— Dr. Thomson's 
Travels in Western Himalaya and Tibet , pp. 
201,219. Mrs. Ilervey's Adventures of a 
Lady in Tartary , Vol . L p. 213-14. See 
Balti ; India ; Kabul; Maryul; Sikh ; Skardo j 
Tibet. 

ISKIL. Arab. Squill. Scilla indica. 

ISKULIKUNDRIUN. See Ferns. 

ISLA. See Kazzilbash. 

1SLA DOS NEGROS. See Papuans. 

ISLAM. The mahoinedan name of the 
mahomeJau religion, derived from the 
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Arabic verb, 8alm> be was saved, otier parts 
of the verb being in use at salam, muasulmau, 
The repressive influence of Islam has placed 
shackles ofc the independence of human thought, 
stifled free inquiry, and imprisoned the intellect 
in the elosedark cell of dogma and superstition. 
Islamisof, is regarded by the Jen s as the second 
great .heresy of their faith.-— Cal Rsv ., Feb % p • 
387* See Khajah ; Mahomed ; Koran. 

* ISLAMABAD, on the.Jhelura, a seat of the 
shawl manufacture* 

ISLANDS. 

Taptt.....I Pulo... Malay. 

Nu*a..«............J av. | 

The researches of Darwin have shown that 
the corid polype does not build from the fa¬ 
thomless depths of sea which immediately sur¬ 
round the^Ooral reefs and islands. He seems to 
imply indeed that the coral animals cannot 
exist at a greater depth than thirty fathoms, 
but, living corals exist and build compound 
polypidoms at far greater depths in northern 
latitudes. Darwin maintains that the whole 
area of the Pacific is slowly sinking ; that all 
the reefs and islands are the summits of former 
mountains ; that all the coral structures were 
origiually attached to the land at a shallow 
depth, and that to whatever depth below they 
now extend, it is only in a dead condition, and 
has been effected by the subsidence of the sup¬ 
porting land carrying the coital with it, while 
the successive generations of the living polypi, 
ever working upwards on'the old dead founda¬ 
tion, have maintained a living coral structure 
near the surface, and that nearly in the same 
outline, and from the original foundation. 
Darwin describes coral islands as of three 
forms; the Atoll, or Fairy ring of the Ocean, 
with a lagoon in the centre: barrier-reefs stretch¬ 
ing along a vast extent of coast: and coral 
reefs which are merely fringes of coral along 
the margin of a shore. Yon Buch is of opinion 
that the coral ring of the atoll is merely the 
edge of a submarine volcano; on which the 
coral insects have built. An atoll differs from an 
encircling barrier reef only in the absence of 
landWithin Us central expanse; and a barrier 
reef differs from a fringing reef in being placed 
at a &0ch greater distance from the laud with 
reference to the probable inclination of its sub¬ 
marine foundation, and in the presence of a 
deep water tegooti*likfi-3pace or moat within 
the teef. An atoli sometimes constitutes a 
great circular chain enclosing a deep basin, but 
opening by one or more deep breaches into the 
sea. Sometimes they surround a little island 
by a girdle of reefs, or form tbe immediate 
edging or border of an island or continent. 
Atolls occur in the Pacific, in the Chinese seas, 
amongst the Marianne aud Philippine Islands, 
Maldives and Laccadives, and there are also 


the atolls of the Sjuidagrpgp. la the eastern 
Archipelago and the Pacific ocw> ar$ .many 
of the coral islands. •. 

ISLAND OF DIODORUS, Adep, See 
Aden. i ; - 

ISLAND OF PERIM. See Perim. Aden. 

ISM. A name, or attribute. In exorcism* 
amongst mahomedans, certain names (fsm, 
sing. Isma pi.) are used such as the ism- 
jallali, or fiery or terrible attribute pl&Q 
the ism jamali, the watery or air attribute, 
and with these they pretend to cast out devils, 
and command the presence of genii and demons* 

ISM. Arab. A noun, Ism-ubnisbah, Aft* 
an adjective. 

ISMAEL. 8on of Abraham. See Jshmael; 
Khalifa. 

ISM-I-AZAM. The great attribute of the 
deity. 

IS M-I-JALALIA. The terrible or fiery at¬ 
tribute of the deity. 

ISM-I-JAMALI. The amiable attribute 
of the deity. 

ISMAD also KOHIL. Aa. Antimony, 
Bulphuret of Atiiimony. 

ISMAEL, SAMANI. a Turk, the founder 
of the Samani-dynasty, A. D. 862. He 
conquered Transoxiana, Khorasan, and Af¬ 
ghanistan and fixed the seat of his government 
at Bokhara. The Samani dynasty ruled for 
120 years. It was the fifth of this dynasty 
who possessed a Tartar slave named Alaptagin 
who was made governor of Ghazni and Canda- 
har aud on the death of his patron assumed 
independence. Alaptagin was succeeded A. D. 
970, by his purchased Turki slave SabaktagiiL 

ISMAIL, the first king of tbe Suffavean race, 
ascended the throne of Persia, in A. D. 1499, 
and proclaimed the sheab faith to be the nation¬ 
al religion of that country. 

ISMAILI are sbiah sectarians, who take 
their name from the imam Ismail, son of the 
imam Jafar Sadaq. The Ismaeli are the sect 
of the old man of the mountain, the Shoikh- 
ulJabl. The sect in its original form was 
a branch of the shiah, which was called 
Ismaelian, from Ismail the eldest son of 
the fifth Imam, whom they recognized as 
bis father’s successor in opposition to the 
mass of the shialis. Their doctrine took 
the form of a sort of gnosticism, giving a non¬ 
natural sense to all revelation, frota which they 
had the name also of Batbenians from batin, 
Aa. within, a word sigirtfying *• esoteric” 
Hassan Sabah, son of an Arab at Rai, one of 
their converts in Persia, put himself at the 
head of the sect in that country, and about 
A. D. 1090 made himself master of the moun¬ 
tainous part of Irak Ajami, immediately south 
of the Caspian. This region included many 
strong castles, and at one time the power of 
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his sttbceaaora extended to the gates of IspAhaii. 
Front its character the country whs called by 
the Arabs Ballad-ul-jibal, “ the H ill country,” 
and hence the chief’s title. This Was also 
applied to the head of a branch society which 
had its seat in Syria and became well known 
to the Ctusaders. The name of “ Assassin** is 
now, by many supposed to be derived from 
hashish, the drqg under the influence of which 
the emissaries of the society acted, but it is, 
more correctly, obtainable from Hassan Sabah, 
hence al-Hassaui*— Malcolm*s History of 
Persia, Vol. l. p. 347. i VOhsson, book iv . 
ch. iv. Yule Cathay /. p. 154. See India; 
Kabul ; Khajah ; Khuzistan. 

ISMuD, also Kohu). Arab. Antimony. 

ISMAEAGDON. Gn. Emerald. 

ISOETE8 COROMANDELIANA.— Linn. 
Nechatty k&langu... Tam. | Ghi-ka-gadda ... Duk. 

This grows in low,moist grounds, and its root 
is eaten by the common people .*—A indie, p. 249. 

ISKHES. ArA b. Daphne mejtereum. 

ISONANDRA, a genus of plants, belong¬ 
ing to the natural order Sapotacete, one species 
of the genus I. gutta furnished the useful gUtta 
perch*, the! genus consists of large trees, 
growing id Ceylon, and in the two peninsulas 
of India, Wight, in [codes, has, 1 . Can* 
dolleana, laflfceolatH* percha, Perofctetiana, poly^* 
aridra, and] villosa. Thwaites mentions, in 
Ceyloh, I. c/an «licu lata, Tluo.> a middle sized 
tree in thejCaltura district; I. grandis, Thw., 
U large trek of the central provinces and S&f- 
fragara districts from the seeds of which nil oil 
is extracted and which ia used similarly to that 
of the TJassia longifolia. He also names 
L loevifrdlia ; I. paucittora ; 1 . rubigiuosa and 
I. Wlghtiana, as trees of moderate and large 
— Hr. Wiyht Ic. Thw. Mn. tl. Zeyl. 

' ISONANDRA ACUMINATA. Liudl 

Bassia acuminata, iieddome » 

Indian Gutta tree... Eno. I Pashouti. Maleal. 

Pachonti... ... Maleal. | Pali....,. Tam. 

Grows iu the forests of Coorg, the Wynaad 
Travancore and in the Aunamali mountains. It 
grows to a height of 80 or 90 feet.and fur¬ 
nishes a good wood and capable of receiving 
a good polish. It exudes from the trunk a 
substance having similar characters to the 
gutta percha of commerce, this is procured by 
tapping, but the tree requires au interval of 
rest of some hours or even of days after fre¬ 
quent incision. In five or six hours, upwards 
of 1 £ lbs. was collected from 4 or 5 incisions 
iu the tree. When fresh, this is of a milk 
color, the larger lumps haviug a dull red- 
color. The gum is hard and brittle at the 
ordinary temperature, but becomes sticky 
and viscid on the increase of heat such as that 
from friction iu a mortar, aud when this condi¬ 


tion it reached it does not, until after the iapsd 
of several days, resume its original consistence. 
Boiled with water it becomes of a reddish 
brown colour rendering the water turbid and 
slightly saponaceous. With some chemical re¬ 
agents the behaviour of the gum was exactly 
like that of the gutta percha, while with others 
only a slight similarity was observed. After 
solution iu naphtha or turpentine^ gutta 
percha resumes its original condition, but the 
pauchonta continues viscid and sticky; and if 
again much cooled becomes brittle and friable 
as at first. It is not found applicable to all 
the purposes for which gutta percha is used, 
but 20 to 30 per cent, of it may be mixed with 
gutta petcha, without destroying the qualities 
of the gutta.— Half our in Report of Madras 
Govt. Central Museum. Madras Conservator's 
Report , 1858, p. 6. Year Book of Facts. 
ISONANDRA CANAL1CULATA, This. 

A middle sized tree of the Caltura district 
of Ceylon.— This. En. pi. Zeyl. II /, p. 177* 

ISONANDRA. GRANDIS, Thw. 

Meeria-gasiB... ......... Sim ok. 

Alarge tree of the Central province, and 
Saffragam district, of Ceylon, growing at $U 
elevation of 3,000 to 6,000 feet. An oil is ex¬ 
tracted from seeds which ia used in the same 
way as that from the Bassia longilolia.— Tkw 4 
Enum. pi, Zeyl. lit , p. 176 . 

ISONANDRA GUTTA— Hook. 

Mazer wood tree ... Em a. | Gutta-percha tlfee. 
Tabari... Malay. | Niato. Malay* 

The Gutta-percha tree, the Isonandra gutta 
of Sir W. Hooker is a native of the Malayan 
Archipelago, of Sumatra and Borneo, and pro* 
duces the Percha which is as indestruetible by 
chemical agents as caoutobouc. The tree flourish* 
ed for centuries in its native jungles, exuding 
its juice only to be received by the soil, uniil 
the discovery was made, in 1842, that its 
gum was suited for an infinite number of ap¬ 
plications ; aud now, there is scarcely any vege¬ 
table product more extensively useful, or one 
more generally sought after for mercantile pur¬ 
poses, a regular supply being of much, conse¬ 
quence to some manufactures * Careful vigilance 
is needed for protecting the trees whence so 
valuable a product is derived, but we know 
that even their admitted financial value has not 
been sufficient to protect them from thoughtless 
aud unnecessary waste. Dr. Montgomerie, of 
the Bengal Medical Establishment, transmitted 
specimens of this substance to England, oil 
the 1 st March 1843, and received the gold 
medal of the 8 ociety of Arts for its introduction, 
“ as a new end hitherto unknown substance, 
likely to be useful for various purposes ip the 
arts.” It is ouo>of tho most valuable vegeta¬ 
ble productions that has ever conduced to.the 
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comfort and safety of mankind, or aided com¬ 
munities in their commercial traffic and in 
their hard-wrought and difficult progress to 
engineering perfection. Dr. Montgomerie, in 
1842* observed in the hands of a Malayan 
woodsman at Singapore, the handle of a parang, 
made of a substance quite new to him and which 
he found* Could be moulded into any form, by 
simply dipping it iu boiling water, until it was 
heated throughout, when it became plastic as 
clay, and when cold, regained, unchanged, its 
original hardness and rigidity. The discovery 
was communicated to the Medical Board of Cal¬ 
cutta, and subsequently, to the Society of Arts in 
London^and became rapidly known to the world. 
Sir James Brooke reports the tree to be called 
Niato by the Sarawak people, but they are, not 
acquainted with the properties of the sap ; it at¬ 
tains a considerable size, even as large as six 
feet in diameter, is plentiful in Sarawak, and 
most probably all over the island of Borneo. 
The tree is stated to be one of the largest in the 
forests in which it is found. The timber is too 
loose and open for building purposes, but the 
tree bears a fruit which yields a concrete oil, 
used for food. Gutta Percha, in its crude state, 
differs, in many particulars, from caoutchouc ; 
it is of a pale yellowish, or rather dirty white 
colour—it is contained in the 8 Rp and milky 
juioe, which quickly coagulates on exposure to 
the «ir—from twenty to thirty pounds being 
the average produce of one tree. For collect¬ 
ing the sap, the trees are felled, barked, and 
left dry, and useless. Hence the forests will 
• soon be cleared of the gutta trees; whereas, 
it is believed that a constant and moderate sup¬ 
ply might be secured by incisions in the bark, 
as in the case of caoutchouc. The gutta is re¬ 
ceived in blocks, or in rolls of thin layers, being 
in the first place, freed from impurities, by 
kneading in hot water when it is left soft, plas¬ 
tic and of a whitish grey. When thus prepared, 
the gutt* has mauy curious properties. Below 
the temperature of fifty degrees it is as hard as 
wood, but it will receive an indentation from 
the finger-nail. When softened in hot water, 
it may easily be out and moulded, and it will 
harden as it cools to its former rigidity; and 
it may be softened and hardened any number 
of times, without injury to the material. Un¬ 
like caoutchouc, it has little elasticity, but it 
has such tenacity that a slip, one-eighth of an 
inch eubstanoe, sustained 42 lbs. weight, and 
only broke with a pressure of 56 lbs. When 
drawn out, it remains without contracting. 
It has been made subservient, to the ma¬ 
nufacture of tubings, mouldings for picture-. 
frames, catheters, and other surgical instru¬ 
ments, whips, thongs, cricket-balls, driving 
bands or straps for mechanic purposes, soles 
for boots and shoes. In solution, also, like I 


caoutchouc, for water proofing cloth; St fa 
likewise employed in mastics^ cements, .and is 
burnt and made into printing ink and paint, &c, 
—^Tomlinson. 

ISONANDRA LCEVIFOLIA. Thw. A 
moderate szed tree of the Saffragatn district of 
Ceylon and at Reigam Corle, at no elevation, 
— Thw. En . PI. Zeijl. III. p* 177. 

ISONANDRA PAUCIFLORA. Thw. A 
moderate sized tree at Ratnapoora, in Ceylon at 
no great elevation.— Thw. En. PI. Zet/l. III. 
p. 177. 

| ISONANDRA RUBIGINOSA. Thw, . A 
large tree of the Saffragam district and Hini- 
doou Oorle in Ceylon growing up to an elevation 
of 4 000 feet. — Thw . En. PI. Z&yllll p. 177 > 
ISONANDRA WIGHTIANA, A. D. C. 

I. Perofctetiana, A. D, C. I I. lanoeolata, TFS//\ 
Wight, lo. I Kiriwaiatagasa... Singh. 

I, Candolleana, W. Ic. | 

A moderate sized Ceylon free, one variety is 
extremely abundant at an elevation of 2,000 to 
5 OOOfeet, another variety grows near Galagama 
and a third Variety is at Netyera Ellia-— Thu? 
En. PI. Zeyl. Ill ,p. 177. 

ISOP. Ger. Hy8aopus officinalis. 
ISOPODE3, an order of Crustacea, the 
genera and species of which according to Milne 
Edwards, may be thus shown : 

Order. Ieopodes. 

Sec, lsopodes marcheuvs. 

Fam. Idoteides. 

Tribe. Idotoidea arpentenses. 

Idotia rugosa, Edw. Indian Sea*. 

„ inclica, Edw. Malabar (Joaat. 
eronii, Edw. Australia, 
irtipes. Edw. (Jape of Good Hope, 

Fak Asellotes 

Tribe. Asellotes Homopodea. 

Ligia brandtii, Edw. Capo of Q. Hope. 

Tribe Cloportides ten-entree. 

Porcellio truneatus, Edw. Mauritius. 

Armadillo nigricauH, Edw. Cape of Good tfop^ 

,, flavescens, Edw. 

Division tylosiens.. 

Sec. lsopodes natatores. 

Fam. Sphceromiene. 

Spheeroma quoiana, Edw. Van Die man’s land. 

,, gaimardii, Edw. New Holland. 

,, pubescens, Edvs „ 

ii armata, Edw. New Zealand. 

„ dicantha, Edw. King laid. 

t, perforata, Edw. St. Paul. 

£uazaro diademao, Leabh. New Holland 
,, Armata, Edw. Australia. 

Cerceis trideutata, Edw . King laid, * . 

Fam Cymothoadieoi, 

Tribe. Errans. 

Cirolana elongata, Edw. Ganges mouth 
„ sculpt a, Edw. Malabar 
Alitropus typus, Edw. Bengal 

» aculeata, Edv?. Indian Sea a 


Anilocra capensis, Edw. Cape of G. Hope 
Livoneca raynaudii, Edw. Cape of Good Hope 
ii indioa, Edw. Sumatra 
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Cymothoa faatbaei, Edto. Seychelles# 

„ front^le, »J. Irijtto S«|. 

u trigouocephala, Edto, China, N. 

„ bank sii, Edto. Cape of & Hope 

Section- Isopodes sedentarii, Epiciridea of La- 
treille. ' 

Legion, Branohiopodes# 


ISORA C OR YLIFOLIA, —Safi&Endlichet. 

Helic teres isora... Linn . | H. Roxbui , ghii...f?Ae£cfe. 

Antumota Bfcwo. 

Thu-gnay-khy».., Be Am. 

India soreW plant:.. Esc, 

MarorL. . Hind. 

Isora Marri....#. Maleal. 

Valumphi..',. , 


Valimbiri... ... ... Tam. 

Valarabiri kaya. .Tbl. 

Nuliti ; Syamali,,..,. „ 

Ada Syamali. „ 

Kavanchi.. „ 


Good white fibres, called €i googull” in 
Tamil, are obtained from its bark and are 
made into excellent ropes, various parts 
of this pfant are employed in medicine ; its 
wood is employed to obtain fire by friction.- 4 - 
Mad. Ex. Jur, Rep . 


IVORY BLACK, animal charcoal, exten¬ 
sively used in the arts, procured by the incine¬ 
ration or close distillation of ivory, and of the 
horns or bones of animals.— Water ton* 

ISORA MAR III. Maleal. Isora coryli- 
folia. 

ISOTOMA AXILLARIS. A beautiful plant, 
the flowers look like a large lilac jassamine, 
and are cultivated like the lobelia.— Riddell, 


ISPAGHOL. Ispagula or Ishabghol. Puna. 
Seed of Plantago. 


ISPAHAN, the former capital of Persia, 
is a very ancient city. An attempt has been 
made to identify it with Ecbatann, the capital 
of ancient Media ; but the arguments in favour 
of this supposition are more ingenious than 
sound. Ecbatana was probably modern Ha- 
mad£n. Ispahan occupies the central part of an 
oval plain, which is enclosed by'a range of moun- 
tains, presenting a singularly serrated outline, 
the lowest part is on the N. E. and the high¬ 
est on the S. W. side of the city. From an 
elevated pass leading through the rugged and 
rooky belt on the latter side, there is obtained 
a fine view of this mountain basin, whose cir* 
cumfercnce is about 30 miles. A distance of 
about 12 miles separates the mountains on 
the western ii,de from those of the eastern i the 
shorter diameter tyeihg about 8 miles. It is well 
watered by the farfupus Zend-rud, which flows 
through it rather southward of its centre. Its 
foreign imports, embrace objects of commerce 
from India or Europe, but the cotton and 
silk stuffs, the velvets, glass, pottery, &c., of 
the country are obtainable in its bazaars. At a 
period not very remote, Ispahan contained up¬ 
wards of 60Q,000 souls ; but its population lat¬ 
terly decreased to 160,000. The north and 
north-eastefh pkrts of the city are less deserted 
than those to the south and west. 


As the people of Sbhraz are notorious for 
turbulence and blackguardism, so see those of 
Ispahan for obsequious flattery and-deceit pin 
these all Persian* ■ are wonderful adopts, 
and d&pcrate and unfathomable liars, but 
the, oitizeni of Ispahan surpass the rest 
of their countrymen in this vioe. Thu 
Afghans unriir Mir Mahmud in fc$22,; be* 
sieged Ispahan. The horrors of this siege, 
equ&ltP any. recorded in ancient .history, have 
been described by the Polish Jesuit Krasioski, 
who personally witnessed them and tissy are 
noticed in the (< Histoire de Perse depufa le 
comuieneement de ce eiecle,” (the eighteenth), 
of M. la Mam ye Chirac, on authorities which 
cannot be disputed. The inhabitants of Ispa¬ 
han were compelled by famine to devour not 
only mules aud horses, but dogs and other 
creatures which their religion taught them to 
consider as unclean. A woman endeavouring 
to strangle a cat was heard to exclaim at every 
scratch or bite that she received u Thou strivest 
in vain, I'll eat thee notwithstanding ” The 
leaves and bark of trees were ground into. a 
kind of meal and sold by weight, shoe leather 
was boiled aud used as food ; at length human 
flesh became the chief support of many miser¬ 
able wretches, who fora while were content 
with what they could collect from bodies that 
filled the public streets $ but some were induced 
to murder their fellow citizens, and, it is even 
said, that parents killed and devoured their oWh 
children. From the i/S. memoirs of Alt 
Hazin, we learn that 11 a crust or lump of bread 
was sold at so high a price as four or five gold* 
ashraft.” A pound of bread, according to Kru- 
sinski, attained, in. September, the price of 
thirty shillings ; and, in October, of above 
fifty. Among the calamities of this memorable 
siege, Ali Hazin laments the destruction of his 
library which comprised about five thousand 
volumes, Arabic and Persian, many enriched 
with the marginal notes of his learned ancestors. 
—History of the Revolution of Perries pub¬ 
lished by the Pere du Cerceau, quoted m 
Ouseley's TravelVol. in, p, 44-45. 

ISPAND. Pers. The seed of the Lawsoma 
inermis, in Persia burned at marriages. 

ISPAT. Hind. Steel. 

ISPOHHUL VEREI. Tam. Spogel Seed, 
seed of Plantago ispaghula. 

ISPRINJI, a town of Baluchistan, occupied 
exclusively by the Bangolzye Baluch who also 
spread into Shawl and Mustang and in winter 
repair to Talli, near Lehri. 

ISPRUK, a coarse powder made from a 
species of Delphinium, growing in Affghanistan, 
used in dyeing.— Simmond'e Diet: 

ISRABEL. Hind. Aristoloohia Indies., 

IS RA E L. Though J ews were Israelites, yet 
the Israelites were not Jews, The word Jew 
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(Judmus) is really “ Judman,’* and dates only 
from the return from Babylon, when the tribe of 
Judah became the head representative of the 
nation. The Samaritans always call themselves 
the children of Joseph, and the Jews Yehud- 
him,or Judathites.—Among the Israelites, the 
whole subject of another life was thrown so 
com(>letely into the shade that we are left in 
doubt whether the noblest minds amongst them 
even believed that there was any future for the 
human soul, or any knowledge or device or 
wisdom in the grave* They remained 400 
years in bondage to tbe most deeply believing 
nation, and adopted from their masters all 
manner of opinions and ceremonies, yet re¬ 
mained apparent exceptions to the whole hu¬ 
man race in their ahsence of belief in immorta¬ 
lity. Most of their customs, related to this 
life; the blood sprinkled on the door-posts of 
Israel in Egypt was a sign that the destroying 
angel was not to enter, the inmates being under 
the divine protection. A similar preserving 
token is referred to in Ezekiel ix. 4, where the 
man 44 clothed in linen/* having a written ink- 
horn by his side, is commanded by God to set 
a “ mark** upon the foreheads <Jf those who 
grieved for the abominations of Jerusalem* 
“ Behold my sign 1” says Job xxxi. 85, accord¬ 
ing to the marginal reading ; or, 44 Behold, 
here is my Thau’* (a mystic mark), as Calraet 
renders it, evidently referring to some distinc¬ 
tive badge which he wore; and Raul, probable 
alluding to some acknowledged sacred sign, 
observes ** henceforth let no man trouble me 
for I bear in ray body the marks of the Lord 
Jesus.** Portions of St. John’s Gospel were 
worn by the early Christiana, and verses of 
Scripture were even placed upon horses. Go¬ 
shen, where the Israelites were allowed to pitch 
their tents and tend their flocks, was in lia- 
meses or Heliopolis, derived from the word 
Goshe, or upper lands, perhaps, they called it 
the land of Goshen, They were Shemmo, or 
strangers in the land, and hence the Israelites 
called themselves the children of Shera.— 
Sharpe’s History of Egypt, Vol. /. p. 38. 
See Kurdistan ; Serpent. 

ISRAFIL, according to mahomedan belief; 
the angel who will sound the trumpet at the 
last day. 

ISRANJ. Arab.? Red lead. Cinnabar. 

ISRl-VEL. Sana. Aristolochia Indica, 
L. 

ISREE, a cotton fabric. Vizagapatara 
Isree : Nellorc white Percalah, and Jyempet- 
tah Soocey are .of accurate workmanship.— 
Jur. Rep. M.E. of 1855. ^ 

ISSEDONES. See Kedah. 

ISSUM. Rus. Raisins. 

I8TAKHAN. Pans. Bones. 


ISTAKHR. An isolated hill north,-west of 
Persepolis, having a fort which seems, to have 
served as a state prison. This isolated hill is 
the key of the pass which opens into the plain 
of Persepolis, from the hilly country of Arde- 
kan. lstakhr or Persepol is jp tit always n 
favoured spot with the It was the 

cradle of the Ahmed ra^^Hnt was in its 
vicinity that Yezdiiird on q^^HLfrqm Kho- 
rasan placed himself for the^Prflme at the 
head of his subjects, and was defeated by 
Abdullah, the son of Omar in A. D. 650 
The Sharf Namek or History of Kur destart, 
represents the castle of Istalchr as a state 
prison in which Ahmed was confined during 
the space of ten years. Among the celebrities 
of lstakhr, we may mention the famous im¬ 
postor Mazdac , who propagated the absurd 
doctrine of the community of women, which 
in the early part of the nineteenth century 
was renewed by the Saint Simonians. Mazdac 
was a native of that town, and flourished in the 
reign of the Kasanian monarch kobad, iu the 
sixth century of the Christian era. Owelty's 
Travels, Pol. II. p . 404. Baron O, A. De 
Bodes. Travels in Luristan , and Arabistan,. 
p. 165. See Fars ; Kabul. 

ISTALIF, a town in Afghanistan, in one of 
the most picturesque spots which can be 
conceived ; all that a combination of natural 
beauties can achieve are beheld here in perfec¬ 
tion. It is, near Kabul, to the north, and is 
celebrated for its gardens. The inhabitants of 
the surrounding country are Tajik and are tur¬ 
bulent and vindictive. The hills produce 
good pasture. The houses are erected along 
the skirt of the mountain. Near this place is 
a beautiful village called Istarghich, on the way 
to Charikar. This latter place is larger than 
any other town in the valley, but is not hand¬ 
some. The emperor Baber, in his Memoirs, 
thus described the Reg-Rawan or moving 
sand. Between the plains there is a small hill, 
in which there is a line of sandy ground, reach¬ 
ing from the top to the bottom. They call it 
Khwajah Reg Rawan ; they say in the summer 
season the sounds of drums and nugareh issue 
from the sand.**— Mohun Lai's Travels , p. 
460. Masson's Journeys, Vol. Hi. p. 120. 

1STAQ.BAL, thef mahomedan courtesy of 
advancing to receive a distinguished guest. 
A deputation is usually sent forward to meet, 
welcome, and conduct to the lodgings prepared 
for him, any stranger or guest to whom it is 
designed to pay high respect; and the more 
numerous and higher in rank the persons of 
whom this deputation is composed, the greater 
is the honor conferred. In the courtesies of 
mahomedans a host advances to receives visitor 
and on his departure conveys him (murqjat) to 
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the smtle spot. —Fraser's Journey into Khora- 
9an t p» 1 ^ 1 * 

ISTARAKAH. ' The Zinafc al Majalis des¬ 
cribes the castle of Istnfkileah, as one of Jama- 
shid’s works.— Ouseley's Travels , Vol. II. p. 

4 °lSTARA^iHfekLA« Tel. Holarrhenanri- 
tidys^nt.erieJMHK 
lSTIBfinHnRic. White lead. 
I8TIOPHOW3 GLADIUS, the flying 
aword fish of the Cape, has a large dorsal 
fin .—Hart. ' 

1STIMRAR, a form of laud tenure m 
British India# 

ISTRABRI. Hind, corruption of the word 
strawberry. Few mahomCdans being able to 
pronounce letter “ s” followed by a consonant, 
without prefixing the letter *. 

ISTAFL1N JAZR. Ah. The carrot, Daucus 

carota — Linn . __ t 

ISTARA K.ULA PALEM. Tel. Holostemma 
rheedianum, Spr. — W. te< 

1 SVARA VARMA. See Inscriptions. 
ISVARA.Trl. Aristolochia Indies.— Linn. 
IS WAR A, in Sanskrit, signifies " Lord ” 
and in that sense, is applied by the hindoos, 
to three forms, Brahma, Vishnu and Siva, 
whom they adore, or rather to each of the 
forms in which they teach the people to adore 
Brahm or the supreme being. The Parana* 
eay that Brahma, Vishnu and Sivu were bro¬ 
thers, and the Egyptian triad, Osiris, Horus 


learned and ingenious reasons for the belief*— 
The number three is sacred to Iswarii, or Sira, 
chief of the Tri-murti or Triad, whose statue 
adorns the junction (Sangum)of alLtri|>Ie 
streams; hence called Trtoeni, who is Trinetrs* 
or three-eved ; and Tridenta, or * god of the 
trident; * Tiiloca god of ‘ the triple abode, 
heaven, earth and hell ; Tripura of the triple 
city; to whom the Tripoli or triple gates are 
sacred, and of which he has made Game’s the 
janitor, or guardian. The grotesque figure 
placed by the hindus during the saturnalih■> in 
the highways, and called NatNia-Rama (the 
god Rama), is the counterpart of the figure 
described by Plutarch as representing Osiris, 
“ ce soleil printanier, ” in the Egyptian Satur¬ 
nalia or Phamenoth. Even Ram-isrt and 
Ravana may, like Osiris and Typhon, be merely 
the ideal representatives of light and darkness; 
and the chaste Sita, spouse of the Surya 
prince, the astronomical Virgo, only a zodiacal 
sign. Iswara or lord, and Mahadeva, or 
great god, are synonymous, and are claimed by 
both vaishnava and saiva hindoos, as appella¬ 
tions of their respective deities Vishnu and Siva, 
and, in this view, their Vishnu or their Siva are 
their Supreme Creator. In the doctrines of the 
Sri Sampradaya, a sect of hindus, “ Chit'* 
means the “ spirit** of Vishnu, this f with 
M achit” or matter and iswara god, or ruler, 
being the three predicates of the universe. In 
their views, Vishnu is Brahma, before all and 


and Tvphon were. "brought forth from the same creator of all. Iswara, the lord, is the prac- 
parent though Horus was believed to have tical deity in the vedanta. See Argha ; Kala 5 
sprung from "the mysterious embraces of Osiris Kali; Kartikeya; Priyanath; Siva; Vageswari; 
and Iris before their birth ? as the vaishnava Vidya ; Yavana. 

hindoos also imagine that Hara, sprang mysii* ISWARA, In Hindu astronomy, the 11th 
cally from his brother Heri or Vishnu. f lhe y eftr 0 f the C y C ] e 0 f Jupiter. 

Osiris of the Egyptians is the analogue of Vish, * ISWARA CHETTU. also Telia and Nalla 

nu, both being black, and according to the Pu- l 8 Wa ra, Tel. Aristolochia Indica.— Linn. 

rauas, Vishnu on many occasions took Egypt ISWARA MAMADI. Tel., Xanthochymus 

under special protection. Krishna was Vish- pictorius.—- Iioxb , 

nu himself according to the most orthodox [SWET. Rus. Quick lime. 

opinions of the vaishnava sect. The title Sri 1 x 4 0R NEGRITO. See AhetH, Negrito, 

Bhaghavat, importing prosperity and dominion, Papua, Alfura. India. 

is applied 10 Krishns, and the black Osiris IT A CIIETTU. Tel. Phcenix sylvestrfa. 
had also the titles of Sirius, Seirius and Bm- — Roxb\ Elate sylve 9 tris date palm Ita-akq. 
chus. It is related that Osiris and Bacchus Tel. The leaf of Elate sylvestru.— Linn. Ita 
imported from India the worship of two divine Pa n( j u> f f E L. Its fruit. * 
bull*, and in this oharwoUsr be w«* S.va whose R gaNDAM . Hind. Wheat straw, 

followers were Drctlv numerous m Egypt. 

The braraans give to Brahma, the colour red ; ITCH AM ELLI. Tam. The leaf of Elate 
and bv the Egyptian*, the same colour is sylvestris.— Linn. Itchara Maram. Tam. The 
(riven to TvDbon or Mahadeva, and both are tree, Itch am pallam. Tam. The fruit, 
named Iswara. Iswara attempted to kill his 1TCHOORA.. Sans. The root of Barleria 
brother Brahma, who, being immortal, was longifolia. 'Linn. , 

only maimed ; but Iswara finding him after- ITALIAN MILLET. Panicum italicum. 
wards in a mortal shape, in the character of — Linn. . 

Dakaha, killed him as he was performing a Il'ALIC LANGUAGES, and races See 
sacrifice. Mr. Wilford discovers in this the India, Kapila, Sanscrit. Veda, Kelat, Krishna, 
story of the death of Abel; and offers very Semitic races. Polyandry. 
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ItA MUiNGE T1GE. Tbl. Dolichos fal- 
fcatus.— Klein. 

.ITAIII. Tbl. fchus. 

ITCHAPOOR. (See Kimedy. 

IT-CHURA. Rams. Root of Barleria loo* 
gi folia. 

ITCHUTUNbA. Sams* SuCcharum ofli* 
cinarum. 

ITEA NUTANS. Selar, Hjnd. A plant of 
Kaghan. 

ITHI. T&to. Phoenix farinifera.— Roxb. 

IT’HIHASA. See Veda. 

1TI. Tam. MAlbal* Dalbergia latifo- 
lia.— Roxb. 

ITI-ALU. Maleal. Fiona nitida.— Thmb. 
Ficus bepjamina.— Linn. 

ITINERARIUM FORTUGALENS1UM, 
a small work printed at Milan in 1508, after 
speaking of the island of Say la, says, that “ to 
the eastward of this there is another called 
Samotra, which we name Taprobane, distant 
from the city at Calechut about three months 
Voyage.” This information appears to have 
been obtained from an Indian at Cranganore, 
on the coast at Malabar, who visited Lisbon in 
1501 t ~Marsdens Hist. of Sumatra, p* 8. 

ITI PALA. Tel. Glochidion nitidum, 
Voigt the RradleiH nitida of RoxK 

ITU MANGI T1GA. Dolichos lalcatus. 

IUK1NEA. The colour of the flowers of this 
OtTvattrental garden plant are purple, red and 
yellow, and may be cultivated from seed, or by 
dividing the roots.-— Riddell, 

ITR. Hind, also written atr, otto and attar, 
any strong scented essential oil. 

ITSIT. Hind. Trianthema pentandra also 
Plectranthus rugosus and Boerhaavia diffusa. 

ITZABU. A square silver coin of Japan 
worth about 1 *. (jd. or Is. &d. It is the com¬ 
mon coin of Japan by which prices are fixed. 

IVENI. Tel. Henna. 

IVES, Edward, a medical officer of the 
British navy, who wrote a voyage from England 
to India iu 1754, and an historical Narrative 
of the operations of the army in India under 
Admiral Watsou and Colonel Clive. Lond. 
i7?a. 

1V1NRI 5 also Ivuria Ivir, Panj. Corylus 
colurna,— Linn* 

IVORY. 

Marfil.v....... Ak. Span. Gfaditig danta, ...Malay. 

Filabeu... Dan. Uandan-i-fei.. Picks. 

Ivorie ..Marfim...Pont. 

fiifenbein . ISer. Banta. Sans. 

Eleplias ...... .... ... Gk. Filbein .Sw. 

Karnoth*8ben...... Heb. Bantam.. Tam. 

Sheu-habbitu. Hbb* Dantamu.. Tel. 

Hat’hidaut. ....Bind. 

Ivory is obtained from the tusks aud 
teeth of the elephant, the narwhal, the walrus, 
and the hippopotamus. The best and lar¬ 
gest supply is however from the elephant. 


The male elephant when full grown has two 
tusks, varying very greatly in siee in different 
animals, but most Yalued when they are large* 
straight, and light in oolour. These tusks 
are hollow at- their insertion into the jaw, 
and for a considerable space thelefrom* but 
become, solid as they taper towards, the ex* 
tremity. The principal sources whence they are 
obtained are the western coast of Africa and 
the East Judies ; but the African tusks are 
most esteemed, as being denser in texture, 
and less liable to turn yellow. By an analysis* 
the African show a proportion of animal to 
earthy matter, of 101 parts to 100 ; while in 
the Indian it is 76 to 100. The applications 
of ivory are so numerous that a large demand 
of elephants* tusks has existed for a lengthened 
period. The imports into Great Britain 
amouuted iu 1831 and 1832 to 4,130 cwts., of 
which 3,950 cwts. were retained for home 
consumption. Now, reckoning the medium 
weight of a tusk at about sixty pounds, it is 
evident that the imports of these years would 
require 7,709 tusks, or the destruction of 3,864 
male elephants. But since that period the 
imports have so greatly risen, that in Sheffield 
alone 180 tons or 3600 cwt. of ivory are 
worked up .annually into knife-handles, &c* 
It is also alii l ined that of the quantity of tusks 
imported although some weigh from 60 to 
100 pounds, yet the number of small tusks 
is so enormous, that an average weight of 
nine pounds can only now be reckoned on ; 
in which case 45,000 tusks, from 22,000 
elephants are required to supply the demand 
of this great cutlery mart of England. 
Sheffield alone, has been said to consume ttys 
ivory of 20,000 elephants,but this seems an over 
calculation. Occasionally, broken or shed tusks 
are collected, or those of animals which die 
a natural death are obtained ; but the supply 
from these sources is never very large, so 
that the slaughter of elephants, after all de¬ 
ductions made, is going on at a rate which 
leaves it a constant wonder that the breed of 
this noble animal has not been sensibly dimi¬ 
nished. Ivory is wrought into the forms of 
chess-men, billiard-balls, the keys of musical 
instruments, thin plates for miniatures, mathe¬ 
matical and other instruments, and an immense 
variety of small objects of use, amusement or 
ornament. At Zanzibar and on the East 
Coast of Africa, tusks weighing 100 lbs. each 
are common those of 176li>B. are not rare, 
and a pair has been seen whose joint weight 
was 560 , lbs. Lately about one million have 
been annually imported into Britain, which, 
taking the weight of a tusk at 60 pounds 
would require the slaughter of 8,333 .male 
elephants. The tusks of the hippopotamus 
afford a very Laid and white ivory. These 
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IVORY CARVINGS. 


nre usually abort and much curved, hollow medicine and for amulets, for only bno good 
at the place of insertion, and covered with a cup can be carved from the end of each born* 
atossy enamel. They vary in weight from three and consequently the parings and fragments are 
or four pounds to thirty. These are highly all preserved. The hard teeth of the walrus, 
prized by the deotists, and are better adapt- lamantin, and other cetaceous animals, also 
0,1 than any other ivory for making artificial form an article of import into China from the 
teeth. The thick coat of enamel which covers Pacific, under the designation of sea-horse 
them has first to be removed, for this entirely teeth ; they weigh one or two pounds a piece, 
resists steel tools, and under it is founds and the ivory is nearly as compact, though not 
pure white ivory, With a slight bluish cast, so white, as that of the elephant.— Tomlinsm ; 
The parts rejected by the dentists are used Holteappel; Hobble Mr. Morrison s Cdmp. 
for small carved and turned* works. The horn Desc. Madras Exhibition Juries Rep. Hom'd* 
or tooth of the narwhal is also hard and ton's Sinai, Blackwood's Magazine, March 
susceptible of a fine polish. The largest size is 1858. 

ten feet long } at the lower extremity it forms IVORY CARVINGS, from different parts 
a slender cone of a twisted or spiral figure, of India are much to be admired whether for the 
Fossil ivory supplies almost the whole of the size or the minuteness, for the elaborateness 
ivory-turner’s work made in Russia. Along the of detail or for the truth of representation, 
banks of the larger rivers of the Russian Among these the ivory carvings of Berhampore 
empire, and more particularly those of further are conspicuous* A Bet of chessmen from 
Siberia, thousands of tusks are annually dug up, India at the Exhibition of 1851, carved from 
which once constituted the weapons of defence the drawings in Layard’s “ Nineveh/’ were 
of a species of mammoth now extinct. These excellent representations of what the workmen 
have not undergone the changes usually under- could only have seen in the above work 
stood in connexion with the term fossil, their and showed that they are capable of doing new 
substance is as well adapted for use as the things when required ; their representations of 
ivory procured from living species. So nu- an elephant and other animals were true to 
merou 9 are these tusks, that they are occasion- nature. The carvings in the same material in 
ally exported from Russia, being cheaper than a state chair sent from Travancore were greatly 
recent ivory. They are rarely to be met with admired, and, from the truth of representation, 
in England, except in museums. Mention on a minute scale, where an elephant was en* 
is made, however, of one which measured 10 closed in the shell of a pea, from Calicut, 
feet in length, and was solid to within 6 Chouries, or fly-flappers, where the ivory, or 
inches of tho root, weighing no less than 186 sandal-wood, is cut into long hair-like threads, 
lbs. : this was cut up into keys for piano-fortes, are also specimens of their mechanical skill. 
African ivory, when first cut, is mellow, warm, The delicate carving of Chinese workmen is 
and transparent, almost as if soaked in oil, well known and has often been described ; many 
and with very little appearance of grain or specimens of it are annually exported Few 
fibre , the oil dries considerably by exposure, products of their skill are more remarkable than 
and a permanent tint theu remains, a few the balls, containing ten or twelve spheres out 
shades darker than writing paper. Asiatic out one within another. The manner of cutting 
ivory is more dead-white at first, but is more these is simple. A piece of ivory or wood is 
disposed of the two to turn yellow afterwards, first made perfectly globular, and then several 
Ivory comes to China principally from Cochin- conical holes are bored into it in such a 
China and Africa, via Bombay, and always raenner that their apices all meet at the centre, 
finds a ready sale at Canton ; the largest and which is usually hollowed out an inch or less 
best tusks weigh from 16 to 25 pounds each, after the holes are bored. A long crooked to<d 
decreasing to five or six pounds. The cuttings is then inserted in one of the conical boles,’ so 
and fragments also form an article of trade, as bent at the end and stoppered on the shaft that 
the workmen can employ the smallest pieces, it cuts the ivory at the same distance •from the 
Bones and horns, especially the long horns of surface when its edge is applied to the. insides 
buffaloes, are in China worked into handles, of the cone. By successively cutting a littlp 
buttons, &c. Rhinoceros’ horns are brought on the insides of each conical hole, their 

from Burma]), from Sumatra, and from Africa incisures meet, and a spherical is ' last 

through .Bombay ; they are highly valued by detached, which is now turned over and its 

the Chinese from a notion that caps made from faces one after another brought opposite the 

them sweat whenever a poisonous mixture is largest hole and firmly secured by wedges irt 
poured into them. A perfect horn sometimes the other holes, while its surfaces are smoothed 
sells as high as $300, but those that come from and carved. When the central sphere is done, 
Africa do not usually rate above $30 or $40 a similar knife, somewhat larger, is again 
each. The principal use of these horns is in introduced into the holes, and another sphere 
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detached and smoothed in the »ame f vjray» 
and then another, until the whole are com¬ 
pleted, each being polished and carved be¬ 
fore the next outer one is commenced. It has 
been supposed by some that these curious 
toys were made of hemispheres nicely luted 
together, and they have been boiled in oil for 
hours in order to separate them and solve the 
mystery of their construction. Fans and card 
cases are carved of wood, ivory, and mother 
of pearl in alto-relievo, with au elaborateness 
which shows the great skill and patience of 
the workman, and at the same time his bad 
taste in drawing, the figures, houses, trees, 
and other objects being grouped in violation 
of all propriety and perspective. Beautiful 
ornaments are made by carving roots of plants, 
branches, gnarled knots, &c., into fantastic, 
groups of birds or Animals, the artist taking 
advantage of the natural form of his materials. 
Models of pagodas, boats, and houses are also 
entirely constructed of ivory, even to represent¬ 
ing the ornamental roofs, the men working 
at the oar, and women looking from the bal¬ 
conies. Baskets of elegant shape are woven 
from ivory splinths ; and the shopmen at 
Canton, exhibit a variety of seals, paper knives 
chessmen, counters, combs, &c., exceeding in 
finish and delicacy the same kind of work found 
anywhere else in the world. The most elabo¬ 
rate coat of arms, or complicated cypher, will 
also be imitated by these skilful carvers. The 
national taste prefers this style of carving on 
plane surfaces ; it is seen on the walls of houses 
tmd granite slabs of fences, the wood work of 
boats and shops, and on articles of furniture. 
Some of it is pretty, but the disproportion and 
cramped position of the figures detract from its 
beauty. The ivory carving, ebony and other 
hard wood ornaments, the bronzes and porcelain 
specimens of Chiua are all exquisitely worked. 

In the eleven years, 1850-1, to 1860-1, the 
exports from British India of ivory and ivory- 
ware, principally to Great Britain, China and 
America were as under : 


Years. 

Cwt. 

Tons 

£ Value. 

Years, 

£ V alue. 

1850-1 
— 1-2 
—2-3 
_ 3.4 

2800 

4836 

140 

242 

43,086 

90,139 

56,035 

79,954 

66,921 

1865-6 
—6-7 

4 -7.8 

9 HQ 

9-1860 

1860-1861 

82,384 

128,096 

1 19,805 
99,157 
97,126 

1 32,138 
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Tusks are largely imported into Bombay from 
the African Coast, Zanzibar, &c., and are chiefly 
re-exported to England. The natives of India, 
also, display gfeat skill and neatness, as well 
as habitual taste, in their work boxes of ivory, 
horn or porcupine quill, ebony and sandalwood, 
their fans and umbrellas,chouries, and khusklius 
or other baskets, hookah-snakes, imitation fruits 


IVORY CABVIXGS. 

and flowers* toys and puzzles. The elegant 
carving of the Chinese, in ivory, and the 
cheapness of the articles, causes a large sale of 
the most useful to all parts of the world. Fans, 
seals, paper-knives, chessmen, &o., &<\, are ex¬ 
ported principally to the United States, to India, 
to South America, Europe, &c. Under the 
old system, 100 ivory fans were estimated to 
weigh 6 cati, 4 tael and paid 6J mace duty. 
Of the Chinese manufactures in ivory, the most 
elegant are camp baskets, consisting of aeve- 
ral pieces placed upon each other, surmounted 
with a handle, richly carved Work baskets 
of various shapes ;—Fans some in open work • 
others with figures and ornaments raised, or in 
relief:—Hand Screens- wrought in a similnr 
manner:—Card Racks, &c. But the most 

singular article is the wrought ball-, which 
contains from uino to fifteen internal globes, 
one within another, wrought from a solid piece 
of ivory, through apertures not more than half 
an inch in diameter. Fine ivory Catved work 
can be executed in Shorapore, in the Dekhan, 
of a peculiar and very delicate description. This 
consists of figures of deer and birds, flowers, 
as aho combs, large and small, cups, &c., &c. 
Any orders for which would be executed with 
peculiar care. It would be impossible to define 
the prices of these aitides, as they would 
depetul upon the size aud work required. 
At the MadrHS Exhibition of 1855, a very 
interesting and complete series of carvings 
in ivory wa9 exhibited by the rajah of Tra- 
vancore. It comprised many of the common 
animals, reptiles, fruits and flowers of the 
country, all carved with taste and carefully 
finished. There was a good deal of grace 
and spirit in the action of the animals, some of 
which were in natural attitudes particularly it 
bull and cow, two deers, a cheeta and a rabbit. 
Of the reptiles, a frog and lizard were well re¬ 
presented, and a pair of paper cutters with 
ornamental handles were particularly deserving 
of notice, one for the judicious adaptation of a 
common gnrden flower to the design, and the 
other of a lizard in a spirited attitude. The 
fruits and flowers were well represented and the 
whole series evinced a perception of the natural 
beauties of the objects represented. The ivory of 
Madras exported is lbs. 4,310, value Rs.71,507. 
The largest pair of elephant tusks sent to the 
exhibition, weighed 130 pounds, obtained from 
a wild elephant killed in the Travaucore forests. 
One tusk weighed 71 pounds, the other 67 
pounds, and showed a fine white compact kind 
of ivory ; of these two, one measured 6 feet 8 
inches in length, and the other 6 feet 6 inches, 
the circumference at the base being 17 inches 
in each case. The domestication of the ele¬ 
phant is usually attended by deterioration of 
the length and quantity of the ivory. Ivory 
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WAN; 


IXORA COCINEA: 


painting ia carried on with unequalled success 
at Delhi, as is also the art of making jewellery 
in the European fashion. — William's Middle 
Kingdom , Vol. II., page* 141 and 408. Yule's 
Embassy t p. 59. Hodgson's Nagasaki. Hon'ble 
Mf. Morrison's Compendious Description. Mad. 
Ex. Jur. Rep. See Carving. 

IVORY PALMS, 

Palme de roarfil,...Span. I Hotnerajndians'of Peru 
Tagua, Indian* of Magda-| Pullipunta „ „ 

lena and Darien- | 

The ivory palm is the Phytelephas macro- 
carpa or P. microcarpa, a tree of 8. America 
between Lat. 9° N. and 8° S, and L. 70 a to 
79 W. It inhabits damp valleys, banks of 
rivers and rivulets on the lower coast region 
in Darien and on mountains 3,000 feet above 
the sea in Ocana. This interesting palm- 
tree is generally found in separate groves sel¬ 
dom intermixed with other trees or shrubs. The 
fruit, a collection of from six to seven drupes, 
formsdtisters which are as large as a man’s head 
and stand at first erect, but when approaching 
maturity its weight increasing and the leaf 
stalk which had, up to that period, supported 
the bulky mass having rotted away, it hangs 
down. A plant bears at one time from six to 
eight of these heads each weighing when ripe 
about twenty-five pounds. The drupes are 
covered outside with hard woody protuberances. 
Vegetable ivory is exported chiefly from the 
river Magdalena and in some years no less 
than 150 tons of it were imported into England, 
and 1,000 nuts may sell in London for seven 
shillings and six pence. The Indians use its 
leaves for thatch. The seeds at first con¬ 
tains a clear insipid fluid with which 
travellers allay their thirst ; afterwards, 
this same liquor becomes milky and Bweet 
and it changes its taste by degrees as it 
acquires solidity until at last it is almost as 
hard as ivory. Tho liquor contained in the 
young fruits turns acid if they are cut from the 
tree and kept sometime. From the kernels 
(albumen) taruers fashion the knobs of walking 
sticks, the reels of spindles and little toys 
which art whiter than animal ivory and equally 
hard if they are not put under water, and if 
they are they become white and hard when 
dried again. Bears, hogs and turkeys devour 
the young fruit with avidity. This useful plant 
might be introduced into India .—-Seeman in 
Botanical Magazine , May 185 page 192. 

IVURU MAM1DI, also Ambala Cbettu. 
Tel. Spondias mangifera. Pbus. also, accord¬ 
ing to Roxburgh, Xanthochymus pictorius. 

IVY, , Hedera helix. See Climbers. 

IVYLEAVED SNAP-DRAGON. Linaria 

mbalaria. 

WAN. An. A saloon, properly, aiwan. 


IWARAN-KtFSHA. Beng. Andfopogbii 
iwaranchusa, 

1XIA CHINENS1S and I. eapettsis, beauti¬ 
ful flowers, which vary in colour and form, 
they are mostly from the Cape of Good Hope, 
require the same cultivation as plants of the 
lily tribe, and are propagated by dividing the 
bulbs. I. Chinensi8,L. isaayn, of ParadaAthus 
chinensis.— Ker. Riddell. 

IXORA, a genus of plants belonging to the 
tribe Cinchonacese and the genus Rubiacese sq 
named, it is supposed, from the Indian god 
Iswara. They form shrubs or small trees, 
with opposite leaves, and stipules arising 
from a broad base, but acute at the apex. 
The species are numerous, and chiefly confined 
to India and the Eastern Archipelago. Dr, 
Wight, in leones, gives acuminata, alba, band' 
huca, barbata, brachiata, coccinea, cuneifo- 
lia, fulgens, lanoeolaria, nigricans* favetta, 
parviflora, polyantha, stricta, tomentosa, 
undulata, and villosa. — W . Ic. 

IXORA, Species . Telia Kooroowan. Tbl. 
A tree of Ganjam and Gumsur, extreme 
height 20 feet, circumference 1 foot* height 
from the ground to the intersection of the first 
branoh, 6 feet. The fire sticks used by the 
shikarees for night hunting are taken from 
this tree. It also yields an oil which is 
applied to the sores of cattle. The tree is 
common .—Captain Macdonald. Dr. Clegliorn. 

IXORA ALBA. Herr. 


Stylocoryne Webera— A. I White-flowered ixora. 

Ride. I * 

A Tenasserim wild flower that ought to 
be brought into cultivation. —Mason. 

IXORA BANDIIUCA. Jungle geranium. 

Baudhooka, Ruktuka, I Buokolee.... Him 

Hind. 1 

A spreading shrub, smaller than I. coccinea, 
but equally common ; in flower almost during 
the whole year—of a pale crimson colour \ 
In the Kotah gardens and jungles it is a beau¬ 
tiful bush, covered with numerous scarlet 
flowers all the year and would be very orna- 
mental in gardens. There is also a white variety 
which blossoms during the rains. Ixora 
coccinea and ottjer species of that genus, are 
among the most common shrubs iu Chinese 
gardens flowering in profusion, in the clefts of 
the rocks, and its scarlet heads of bloom un¬ 
der the Hong-kong sun are of the most 
dazzling brightness.— Riddell. Irvine, Qen. 
Med. Top. p. 179. Fortune. Mason. 

IXORA CO CINE A.— Linn. 


I. graudiflora. R. Br. 
Scarlet Ixora. 
Pau-sa-yeik... ... Burm- 


Flame of the Forest. 
Crimson ixora 

8hett<. .. Malea. 

Tbetti. Taw, 
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IXORA DECIPIENS. 


1ZZA, 


This species of ixora is sometimes called by 
the European residents of Tenasserim “ the 
country geranium.” 

IXORA GRANDIFLORA. R. Brown 
S vn. of Ixora coccinea.— Linn. 

* IXORA FALLEN'S. Majon. An indi¬ 
genous species of ixora is frequently met with 
in Tenasserim in mountains and plains whose 
Rowers are of a much paler hue than those of 
I. coccinea— Mason. 

IXORA PANrCULATA. Lam. Syn. of 
Favetta indica.— Linn, 

IXORA PARVIFLORA, Vahl. 

I. alba, Roxb. \ Weber a corymbose, Sm. 

,, pavetta, Andr. I * Herb. 

„ decipiens, D. G. \ 

(Jundal Rungun,..BENG. Karang 'Oottay. Tam. 

Henna gorivi...... Can. Koree ... Tel. 

Torch tree. J5 no. Koripii pala. ?. ,, 

Gandhul.?.. Hind. Korivi pala, Circars ,, 

Runghun. ?. „ Kotnma chettu. ,, 

Jilpai... ,, Putta pala. „ 

Itoora . Mahr. Tedda „ . „ 

Sonde cottay. Tam. 

A email tree, eommon in the. jungles and on 
the ghats of the Bombay coast; but seldom 
sufficiently long or straight for household pur¬ 
poses. It grows in the Godavery forests, in 
the Circars at Nagpore and in Bengal, and on 
the banks of tanks at Kotah. The flowers are 
very sweetly scented and it blossoms in the hot 
weather ; and would form a very fit ornament 
for gardens and pleasure grounds. It furnishes 
a hard but- very small wood, rather of good 
quality, which is sometimes used for beams and 
posts in the houses of the poor of the Madras 
presidency ; but, throughout India, it is more 
used for torches than for any other purpose, as 
it burns very readily and clearly, and on that 
account its branches are often made into 
torches by people travelling at night.— Voigt / 
Gibson. Ainslie, pp. 179, 208. Irvine. M. E. 
J % R. Captain Reddome. Flor. Andh. 

IXORA ALBA, Roxb., syn. of Ixora parvi- 
flora.— Vahl. 

IXORA DECIPIENS, DU, syn of Ixora 
parviflora.— Vahl. 


IXORA PANICULATA, Lan. t syn. Pa- 
vetta indica. — Linn, 

IXORA PA VETTA, Andr. t syn. of Ixora 
parviflora.— Vahl. 

IXORA PAVETTA, Roxb. syn. of Pavetta 
indica.— -Linn, 

1XOS CHALCOCEPHALUS, See Micro¬ 
pus chalcocephalus. 

IXOS LEUCOGENT3, the Bulbul of 
Kashmir, is about 7i in* length bill, head 
and legs black ; plumage generally olive green¬ 
ish brown with a white spot behind the eye 
and white tips to tail feathers. Crest black 
and curved forwards. It is quarrelsome and 
noisy. Its note resembles that of the English 
black-bird but isleaafull and musical.— Vtgne. 

IYAVAN. Tam. An outc&ste, a worker 
in leather. 

IYENGAR, properly Aiyangar, amongst the 
Tamul people an honorific title to brahmans.— 

mis. 

IYU also Yu. Malay. Sharks* fins. 

1ZAR. Hind. Trowsers, hence Izar-band, 
the trowsers waist string. 

IZAUAKIP Pees.) 8trychnos nux vomica. 
—Linn. 

IZKHAR. Hind. Andropogon iwarancusa. 
gul-i-izkhar, the flower of Cymbopogon iwa- 
ranchusa, used in flavoring spirits. 

IZESHINE or YASSEN, a religious book 
of the Parsee or Zoroastriana. 

IZASHNE. See Sudra. 

1ZNEE, a fuqeer who acts as a messenger. 

IZNEE SHAH, a mohurrum faqeer. 

IZ-UD-DIN HUSSAIN, the founder of the 
Gori dynasty, was a native of Afghanistan. 
While an officer of rank of Musaood, son and 
successor of Mahmud, he married hia master’s 
daughter and received the provineg of Gor, 
A. D. 1151 or 1152. His son Ala-ud-din com¬ 
pleted the overthrow of the Ghaznavi dynasty, 
by the defeat of Bahram, the last king, who 
fled into India, the real founder of the Gori 
dynasty, at Delhi waa a prince, Sahib-ud-din 
who took the title of Mahomed. 

IZZA. Chald. Goat. 
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In the English alphabet, this letter has 
only one sound, as in jam, jelly, job, just; and, 
the Tamil excepted, each of the oriental lan¬ 
guages has a letter with a similar sound. The 
letter j has a different sound in the languages 
of the other European nations, from that of 
the English ;and the French obtain the English 
sound by.prefixing the letter d, thus djamT 
for jam*!, a camel; djab*l for jab’i, a mountain. 
The Germans give to this letter the sound of y, 
and have proposed to obtain the sound of the 
English letter j by using an accented g\ 
The people of Egypt often give to this letter 
the sound of s, and those of Yemen give it the 
sound of hard g, so that jab’i is pronounced 
gabT, and jam’l is pronounced gamT, 

JAB. Hind. Saccharum, Sp. 

JAB A. Sans. Hibiscus rosa-Chinensis.— 
Limn . 

JAB AD. Malay. Civet. 

JABAL. Ah. A mountain. 

JABAL-ARAFAT, anciently called Jabal 
Ilal, the mount of Wrestling in Prayer, 
and now Jabal-ur-Rahmat the “ Mount of 
Mercy,” is a low pointed hillock, of coarse 
granite split into large blocks, with a thin coat 
of withered thorns, about one mile in circum¬ 
ference and rising abruptly from the low- gra¬ 
velly plain—a dwarf wall at the southern base 
forming the line of demarcation—to the height 
of 180 or 200 feet. It is about a six hours* 
march, or twelve miles, on the Taif road, due 
east of Meceah. Near the summit, is a white¬ 
washed mosque with a minaret, looking like a 
small obelisk : below this is the whitened plat¬ 
form, from which the preacher, mounted on a dro¬ 
medary, delivers the sermon, to be present at 
which* is an essential part of the makomedan 
pilgrimage to Meccah.— Hamilton's Senai , 
Jlejaz , and Soudan, p . 131. Burton's Pilgrim¬ 
age to Meccah , Vol, ivi. p. 252, 257. 

JABAL DlBAVAND,a mountain in Persia, 
rising about 10,000 feet above the sea level, 
near Rai, the ancient Rhagae. 

JABAL IIAOURAN. The waters of the 
Nahr-uz-aerka, the Jabbock of the Scriptures, 
first collect to the south of jabal Haouran 
at this point, they enter the jabal Belka, 
and after winding through the wady a in a 
westerly direction, finally empty themselves 
into the Shariat-ul-Kabir (the Jordan)— Ro¬ 
binson's Travels, Vol. ii. p. 171. 

JABAL SHA.MSAN, the highest wall of 
the Aden crater, where Cain is supposed to 
have been buried. 

JABAL-UL-JUDA, Aghri Dagh, or Mount 
Ararat, the Ararat of modern geographers, - 


in the provinces of Erivan is in height about 
16,200 feet. In the last volume of Cosmos, 
Humboldt records the height of Demavend at 
19,715 feet, which is but 1,785 feet under the 
height attributed to it. According to other 
authorities, Ararat is only 17,112 feet high. 
General Monteith, who passed three years at 
the foot of mount Ararat, used many means 
to ascertain its elevation, and made it 16,000 
feet above the level of the Araxes. At a 
distance it has a resemblanee to a ship. It 
is called by Armenians mountain of the Ark, 
and by others, the Mountain of Noah, 
Agridagh being the name given to it by the 
Turks ; and the Armenians also call it 
Macis: but all unite in revering it as the haven 
of the great ship which preserved the father of 
mankind from the waters of the deluge. 
Ararat is called by the Arabs, jabl-nl-Judi 
and by the Armenians, also, massisssinsar, or 
mountain of the ark, Berosus and Alexander 
both declare that in their time it was reported 
that some planks of the ark remained on this 
hill,at the date of the accession of the AbbAside 
caliphs A. D. 749.— Porter's Travels , Vol. 
/. p. 183. General Monteith's Report . See 
Iran. 

JABAL-ZABARAII. In Egypt, the Sa- 
maragdus Mons of the ancients, has the 
famous emerald mines which were work¬ 
ed 1650 B. C., in the time of the Great Se- 
sostris II, by extensive galleries. It was again 
worked in the early part of the reign of 
Mahomed Ali, pacha, and recently a British 
Company undertook it. The mines were 
on the Kosseir road from Koptos to Aen- 
num (Philoteras). .WeUsted thinks ( Trav . 
ii. 323), that the locality * by Bruce 

was the island of Wad.VUlftlfl, and that 
the Arabs had so called it, because of its 
proximity to the only emerald mines on the 
adjacent continent. Emeralds are now brought 
from Egypt, Germany, from the Altai moun¬ 
tains ; the finest from New Grenada where 
they occur in dolomite, and, as is said, from 
India.— Bunsen's Egypt, Wellsted\ ii. 303, 

JABAT. Malay. Castor. 

JABER CASTLE. See Mesopotamia. 

JABLI, Hill bedouins near Lahej. 

JABL MALAN. See Kelat. 

JABLOKI SEMLENUE, also, Patata, 
Bus. Potatoes. 

JABLONNOI. In 1842, the territory be¬ 
tween the Jablonnoi mountains and the northern 
bank of the Araoor was ceded to Russia by the 
Chinese. 

JABLOTA. Hind. Jatropha curcas. 
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J1CANA. 


JACK TREE. 


JABLPUR, a town in the central provinces 
of India in L. n°9"Vh. 79° 56" 3' in Malwa, 
It is a large military station, 1£ miles from the 
right bank of the Nerbudda. The dak bunga¬ 
low is 1,386 feet above the 8 ea.—Sckl. Ad . See 
Kol. 

JABOONA. A river of Kishnagurh, in 
Nuddea. 

JABUNSERIE. A river near Kolahattie in 


Run g poor. 

JABRAL, at Oomraotiin Berar, the deities 
worshipped are named as under, — 


Male deities. 
Jabral Abral. 
Masaoba. • 
Bahram. 

M&hadeo. 

Shadawal. 

Kandoba. 

“Worba. 

Y etoba. 


Female deities. 

Asra or Asrai. 

Meskai. 

Amba. 

M arri. 

Satwai. 

Agachi Panna and her 
sister, 

Jana Bai. 


Jabral is worshipped at and near Ellichpur 
and seems to be the angel Gabriel, whom raa- 
hotnedans style Jabrail. In the alliterative 
habits of the orientals the term Jabral abral is 
commonly used and the silver figure, that of a 
man, is worn around the neck. Near Oomraoti, 
also, is a rag tree, with incense on altars of mud 
at its foot, which the dher of Balgaon said was 
a Jabral. 

Sakinath, is a deity of Oomraoti, whose 
worship protects from snakes. 

In the Chauki pass, in the Lakenwara range, 
which forms the watershed between the Godavery 
and the Taptee, about 10 miles north of 
Aurungabad, there is a shrine of the deity 
called Massoba to which from a circle of a 
hundred miles, people of all castes resort, 
brahmin and sudra and dher, but chiefly the 
MHhratta kunbi. Thejatra is held in the month 
Cheitn, and - lasts for four days, during 
which many sheep are offered in sacrifice. It 
is in the southern side of the pass, a mere block 
of stone, with smaller blocks at its foot all 
smeared with red lead. The objects of their 
visits are wholly personal, beseeching the deity 
to give or preserve, their children, their flocks 
or their food. 

JACANA. This singular bird is a native 
of the N. W. Himalayas and of China 
and is distinguished not less by the grace 
of its form than by its adaptation to the 
localities for which nature has allotted it. 
Formed for traversing the moras 3 and lotus 
covered surface of the water it supports itself 
upon the floating weeds and leaves by the 
extraordinary span of the toes aided by the 
unusual lightness of its body. Like the moor¬ 
hen, of whose habits and manners it largely 
partakes, it is doubtless capable of swimming, 
the long and pendent tail feathers being elevat¬ 
ed sd as not to drp in the water. Its scientific 


name is Para sinensis. It may be seen 
in the North West Himalaya squatting on 
the broad leaves of the lotus,- Nelumbium 
speciosum, and marsh marigold (Calthft palus- 
tris). Its flight is not strong, and is composed 
of many flaps; the call is rough, like that 
of the water-hen. The curved tail feathers, 
the brilliant yellow patoh on the hind part of 
the neck, and shining brown of the back, white 
wings more or less tinged with black, will at 
once serve to distinguish it— Adams. JPil~ 
Uams * Middle Kingdom , p. 263. 

JACHANT. Bus. Sapphire. 

JACHTA. Por. Russia leather. 

JACL Hind. Jasmitmm graodiflorura. 

JACK. Dr. William Jack was appointed 
to the Bengal Medical Service in 1813, and 
was in the earlier part of his career employed 
in the ordinary duties of his profession. Dur¬ 
ing the Nepal war of 1814-15 he jvas attach¬ 
ed to the army under General Ochlerlony, and 
had an opportunity of seeing the outer valleys 
of Nepal, a country which at that time was a 
terra incognita to science. In 1818, while at 
Calcutta, on a visit to Dr. Wallich, he met 
with Sir Stamford Raffles, the Governor of the 
British settlements in Sumatra, who offered him 
an appointment on his staff, promising him 
every facility for the exploration of the natural 
history of that island. The eastern or Malayan 
Peninsula of India was unknown botaniCally 
I till it was visited by Jack, whose descriptions 
of Malayan plants were published in the Malay* 
an miscellanies, and have been reproduced by 
Sir William Hooker in the companion to the 
Botanical Magazine, and by Dr. M’Clelland 
in the Calcutta Journal of Natural History. 
Unfortunately his career was a very short one, 
as he sank under the effects of fatigue and 
exposure on the 15th September 1822, on 
board the ship on which he bad embarked on 
the previous day to proceed to the Cape of 
Good Hope .—'Hooker and Thomson, FI. 
Indica ; 

JACK A. Mal. The fruit of the Artocarpus 
integrifolia.— Linn. 

JACK IN THE BOX. Eng. Hernandia 
sotiora.— Linn, 

JACK TREE. Anglo-MALAY, the AtIo- 
carpus integrifolia. The dye obtained from 
its wood, as prepared by the natives, is a bril¬ 
liant orange yellow, and is obtained by tbe 
addition of ah infusion made from the-leaves 
of the * Don-yat* producing a brilliancy of 
colour not excelled by tbe best English dyers. 
The new sacerdotal dress of the Poongyee 
or budd’hist priests of Burnish evince the 
effect of this process, and tbe dyed article 
will be found to surpass most of tbe British 
range of dyes of its class, and as a process not 
requiring the application of any of the metallic 
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JACKAL. 


JACKDAW. 


bates as a mordant, the jack-wood dye would 
doubtless become an article of inquiry and of 
consequent standard value. 

JACKAL. 

Cants aureus, Linn . Lupus aureus, Kcempfer. 

Can Is aareusliidicus ,Body 

NAri . Caw. Tam. Jackh&ls. Dut. 

Jackal.. Em Kola .... Mahr. 

Shigal.... #u*. Pbks. Srigal* .SANf, 

Nakka.^... Tel. 

The jackal is found in a great part of Asia, 
in Syria, Arabia, Persia a»4 in all India west of 
the Brahmaputra. Over South eastern Europe, 
Central and Southern Asia, both the jackal 
and the hysena are more or less plentiful, 
affecting also the mountainous regions to 
pretty high altitudes. Along the line of the 
Ganges, in lower Bengal, they move in packs 
and eat indiscriminately. In the Peninsula, 
they are of larger size, are seen singly or in 
pairs, and lathe Dekhan, live much on wild 
fruits, the coffee bean of the plantations i9 
largely eaten by them. Their cry when moving 
at night is very disagreeable, and even when 
elieketing their call is unpleasing. Among 
mammals, the jackal, hyena, domestic swine, 
and dog; and among birds, vultures, kites, 
crows, minas, and the adjutant bird Leptoptilos 
argulft, OmeL, are the chief carrion eaters of 
aouth Eastern Asia. The jackal and hvena are 
of nocturnal, bold and stealthy, habits and 
though the hyena hunts generally singly, the 
jackal does so in packs, and apything 
in the way of flesh, putrid or pther- 
wiae, is acceptable. The swine, the buffalo* 
the cow, the hutyock and even sheep, in many 
parts of India are driven daily tq the purlieus 
of the towns. The cry of the jackal is peculiar ; 
it is composed, of a succession of half-barking, 
half-wailing cries, on different notes. W hen pro • 
perly pronounced there is no better illustration 
of it than the following words, Bet to the mu- 
lie of the aniipals voice :— 

— A dead hindoo ! A dead hindoo \ 
•r-Wh#r#-wb9re 1 whBre-whBre 1 
—Here-here ; here-here ? 

The jackal, i* the peninsula of Ipdia and 
in the low country of Ceylon hunts in packs, 
headed a leader, and they have been 
•eon to assault and pull down a deer. The 
•mail number of hares in the districts they 
infest is ascribed to their depredations. When 
^•jackal has brought downhis game and killed 
tit, its first impulse is to bide it in the nearest 
jungle* whence he issues with an air of easy in¬ 
difference, to observe whether any thing more 
powerful than himself may be a$ hand, from 
which ha might encounter the risk of being 
despoiled of his capture. If the coast ^ 
clear, he returns to the concealed carcase, and, 
followed by hie companions, carries it away. 


But if a man be in sight, or any other animal 
to be avoided, the jackal has wen seen to seize 
a cocoanut husk in his mouth, or any similar 
substance, and fly at full spend, as if eager to 
carry off his pretended prize, returning for the 
real booty at some more convenient season. 

They are subject to hydrophobia, pnd in¬ 
stances are frequent of cattle being bitten 
by them and dying in consequence. . An 
excrescence or small horny coue about half ap 
inch in length, and concealed by a tuft pf hair 
is sometimes found on the head of the jackal. 
This the Singhalese call narri-comboo ; 
and they aver that the possessor of this 
can command by its instrumentality the 
realisation of every wish, and that if stolen or 
lost by him, it will invariably return of its own 
accord. Those who have jewels to conceal 
rest in perfect security,if, along with them,they 
can deposit a narricoomboo, fully convinced 
that its presence is an effectual safeguard 
against robbers. The words of Psalm lxiii. 
10, u they shall be a portion for foxes/* 
appear obscure : but if they be rendered, ‘ they 
shall be a portion for jackals/ the anathema 
becomes plain and striking to a hindoo, in 
whose country the disgusting sight of jackals, 
devouring human bodies may be seen every 
day. So ravenous are those animals, that they 
are said to steal infants as they lie by the breast 
of the mother; and sick persons who lie friend¬ 
less in the street or by the side of the Ganges, 
are said sometimes devoured alive by these 
animals m the pight.— Tennant's Sketches of 
the Natural Bistory of Ceylon } jp, 36-37. 
Eothen's Travels from the Bast, p • 261. 
Ward's Hindoos. Adam's Naturalist in 
India. 

JACKDAW, the common European Jack¬ 
daw, Corvus monedula of Europe, Siberia, 
Barbary, W, Asia, Peshawur valley, and 
Kashmir, may be seen in flocks in winter in the 
northern frontier of the Punjaub, associated 
with the Cornish chough and the rook. The 
first two conae from Cashmere, where .they are 
found in great abundance, during the Rupamer; 
but the rook, if ever seen in Kashmir, is only 
a cold weather visitor and seepas to come,from 
the west, inasmuch as it if faid to be common 
in Afghanistan. It appears at Kawul Pindee in 
flocks about the begipning of {September, it is 
found in winter as far south ps Lahore and 
disappears entirely in March. The hooded 
crow has been brought from Northern Afghan¬ 
istan, and is mentioned by Lieutenant Wood 
in hif travels as commpn in Kunduz, but it if 
not found in Cashmere or in the Punjaub. 
Besides these British birds, t^e chimney swaftc|f i 
makes itsappearanceinOotober imd leaves agaHi, 
in spring, for the straw built fbeda of dashmmft 
where it breeds and spends the summer moptlU* 
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, JACK WOOD, 


JACK WOOD. 


Hie white temped mattfo and sand martin are JACOB, grandson of Abraham, a patriarch 
both likewise migratory, and repair to Cash- of the Israelites : Jacob was father of twelve 
mere and Ladakh in summer. The black and sons who founded the twelve tribes of the He- 
atpine sWifti remhin longer, and may be seen brews he went to Egypt B.C. 2747-6— Bunsen . 
careering about during the summer evenings, JACOB, Major General John. Wrote a 
especially after a shower of rain. The ring- pamphlet, on irregular cavalry Bombay, 1846, 
dove is a resident on the^db-Himalaya. The and also on several subjects connected with 
dOmthon'starling is plentiful in the fiorth as the organisation of armies. Bom 11th January 
elsewhere in Hindoostan. The lapwing (Vanel- 1812, he fell a victim to fever in 1800, in 
Ius cristatua) arrives in flocks in the beginning Sind. Though he never directed regularope- 
of NbVekbdr, and departs for the west early in rations on an extensive scale, he had taken 
spring frits summer residence has not been notable part in eventful campaigns, and had 
found t^t, but it must be common in certain fbttght in great battles with memorable valour, 
parts of Persia and Afghanistan. The com- He Was endowed in an uncommon degree with 
nton and jack snipe, with a few painted snipe, those personal gifts which enable one man to 
appear in the Rawul Pindee in February and exercise an ascendancy over thousands, and 
March, and are procured as many as thirty which, in all situations and all ages of the world, 
couple at a time. Nearly all the water fowl have constituted the material of heroes. With the 
met within the rivers and marshes of the single exception of Sir James Outram, he repre¬ 
north West come from the Tartarian lakes, sented, perhaps more vividly than any soldier 
where they may be found breeding. After of his time, that natural and inherent superi- 
e sultry day it is usual to see the wire- ority of power, which when expressed in the 
tailed swallow skitaming over the plains, and race instead of the individual, gives the Bri- 
by the side of pools and streams a solitary tish nation the dominion over India. He en- 
green sandpiper (Totanus ochropus) is not tered the Bombay Artillery, in 1828, and he 
rare. The brown backed heron (Ardeola participated, as an artillery officer, in the 
leucoptera) also occurs in such situations. The Afghan'campaigns, but he did not accompany 
black ibis (G. papillosus,) with its red crown, the expedition all the Way to Cabul. In the 

is seen during the cold months ; flying, along year 1841, 500 caviliers were enrolled as the 

v^ith the rooks and European jackdaws, and Sind Horse and Col. Outram selected Jacob 
besides, On the marshes about, the great and for the chief command. At the campaigns and 
little bitterns, with the spotted rail, are not conquest of Sind which ensued, on the field of 
uncommon. Of the other European birds Meeani, Jacob’s Horse and Jacob himself esta- 
rafay be noticed the short-eared owl, moor blished a name which was never afterwards 
buzzard, the pale harrier, Circus swainsonii, sullied or obscured. After Sind had been an- 
the cormorant ruff, and smew, all coming and nexed to the British territories from a few 
departing with the winter months.— Adams . troops the force was gradually expanded till 
JACK FRUIT TREE. Eng. Artocarpus it included two strong regiments, aud mustered 
integrifolia,— ‘Linn. 1,600 of the best horsemen in India. To 

JACK WOOD. Anglo-Malay. these soldiers was intrusted, the patrol of the 

Phunsi. Guz. Nangka . Malay. f ro,,ticr - am }‘ t J , ® u 8 h the y wer « divided into 

Funsi. ,, Uram Pila . Maleal, inconsiderable detachments, sometimes of less 

Phannas.. . Hinix Pilla maram. Tam. than 50 men each, their vigilance, fidelity, and 

Fanas ?. ,, intelligence were such as to ensure the perfect 

The Artocarpus integrifolia, grows in culti- protection of the province. Jacob was still the 
vated grounds, and is of value for its fruit, sole bead of this formidable body, as command- 
and its timber. In many places it is found ant of both regiments together, assisted 
two feet and a half in diameter, and from simply by two lieutenants in each. Five Eu- 
thirty to thirty-five feet high. It has an excel- ropeans thus Controlled nearly 2,000 of the 
lent timber and in Oanara, it was preferred by fiercest swordsmen of the East, and with shbh 
Tippu sultan for the Grab vessels built at absolute effect, that it was said not a troCpfer 
the naval depdt, Honore. In Ceylon, at Point in the corps knew any will but that of fiis 
de Galle, it is used by the furniture makers for colonel. Their discipline was perfection itself; 
chairs, couches, &c., for which purpose it an- their devotion unquestioned ; their loyalty 
swers Well; and, if polished with care, its never impeached. Jacob by his precepts no 
brilliant colour is superior to that of mahogany, less than his example laboured to enforce the 
When cut down, it is yellow, but turns dark theory that Europeans were naturally su- 
and improves by age. In England it is used perior to Asiatics, and that the latter sd far 
as well as satin wood for making backs of from resenting such ascendancy, desired nothing 
hairbrushes, kc.—Edye, Forests of Maltibur better than to profit by it. All they wanted 
and Canara. See Artocarpus integrifolia. was to obey, provided only that their obedience 
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JACQUEMQNT. 


JADE* 


was challenged by one clearly competent to 
demand it. Place no man said he, in command 
unless he is qualified to impress and govern by 
proofs of personal excellence, sad, when you 
have got such a man, leave those whom he is 
to govern with no idea of any authority but 
his. Instead of teaching natives to look up to 
some central and remote jurisdiction, give them 
their plain and visible lord in their command¬ 
ing officer, and in him only. Instead of dilut- 
idfijihe magical influence of race by multiply- 
i»v ^Kuropean officers, and thus exhibiting 
ioKJrror specimens of the dominant class, 
concentrate power and effect by making these 
rulers rare and absolute. Facilitate their work 
by giving them every species of personal autho¬ 
rity under definite instructions ; teach the 
native soldier to look up to a man, ever present 
with him, in whom be recognizes a natural ex¬ 
pression of that government which otherwise 
he can only dimly understand, and then you 
may save nine-tenths of your officers and rely 
implicitly upon the devotion of your troops. 
Perhaps it is true that 50 Jacobs, with 200 
subalterns, could have organized and controlled 
in admirable fashion a native army of 100,000 
men—but 50 Jacobs are not always to be 
found. His redoubtable soldiers, were not 
raised on the frontier from Pathana or Beloo- 
chees, but were pure Hindustanees, with a few 
recruits of similar character from the Deccan. 
Jacob’s raw material was exactly that of the 
Bengal and Bombay armies, and approximated, 
indeed, more nearly to the former model than 
the latter. When we reflect that from this 
material—since thought so essentially worth¬ 
less—Colonel Jacob did actually construct and 
maintain a body of the finest, and, as far as 
we can tell, the most faithful horsemen in the 
world, we shall obtain some idea of the extra¬ 
ordinary powers, of one of the best represen¬ 
tatives of England's ascendancy in the East.— 
Home News, Jany. 10, 185 9. 

JACOB, Major LeGKAND, (1851) Resi¬ 
dent at Bhooj. Author of an Account of 
Gumli or Bhumli : Report on the iron in 
Kattywar ; its comparative value with British 
metal ; mines, and means of smelting ore, 
Lond. As. Trans, vols. v. 73 ; viii. 98,—Brief 
historical, geological, and statistical, memoir 
on Okhamandul in Bom. Geo. Trans, vol. v. 
157.—Report on the district of Babriowar, 
Ibid, vol. vii. 700.—Inscriptions from Pali- 
tiaua, in Bom. As. Trans* vol. i. 56.—On the 
Asoka inscriptions, Girnar, Ibid, 257.— Dr. 
Buid's Catalogue* 

JACOB'S WELL, in the valley of Nablous, 
a few miles south of Shechtm. It is 75 feet 
deep. 

JACQUEMONT, VICTOR, bom at Paris 
1801, died at Bombay 7th December 1832. j 


Was a travelling naturalist to the Royal Musette 
of Natural History at Paris, during the years 
1828-9, 1830-1 and 32, He travelled in the 
Himalayas , Ladak , India, Tibet, Punjab, and 
Cashmere. His travels were published in the 
form of letters to his relatives. 

JACYNTH. A gem owing its deep orange 
color to the presence of zircon* It is the 
gulmaidah of India. 

JADABILLAY. Tam. a woman's head or- 
nament in the Tamil country. See Jewellery. 

JADE. Axe stone. 

Yu, Chin. op 

The term jade, has been given to sC?2ral mi¬ 
nerals, serpentine, nephrite and sautsurRe, 
which resemble each other but little, except iu 
colour. The Chinese estimate their celebrated 
jade stone very highly, and there are numerous 
shops, both for cutting it and expoaiog it for 
sale, carved into all those curious and fantastic 
forms, for executing which this people are so 
well known. Its value in the eyes of the Chinese 
depends chiefly upon its sonorousness and color. 
The most valued specimens pre brought from 
Yunnan and Khoten; a greenish white colour 
is the moat highly prized, but a plain color of 
any shade js not much esteemed. A cargo of this 
mineral was imported into Canton from New 
Holland not long ago, but the Chinese would 
not purchase it, owing to a fancy taken against 
its origin and color. The patient toil of the 
workers in this bard and lustreless mineral is 
only equalled by the prodigious admiration it 
is held in and both fairly exhibit the singular 
taste and skill of the Chinese. Its colour is 
usually a greenish white, passing into a greyish- 
green and dark grass-green ; internally it is 
scarcely glimmering. Its fracture is splintery, 
splinteis white, mass semi-transparent and 
cloudy ; it scratches glass strongly but rock- 
crystal does not scratch it. Jade is found iu 
China, Burmah, Yunnun, Khoten and Egypt 
and is used as dagger handles, cups, vases. The 
pale greenish varieties are the best : bangles 
made of jade come from Mogoung, in the 
north of Burmah, the bright green tint seen in 
these specimens is the characteristic peculiarity 
of the Burmese jade. The Chinese have a per¬ 
fect mania for jade, using it for Mandarins' 
buttons, pipemouth pieces, and various articles 
of personal ornament and luxury. They esti¬ 
mate it according to the purity of the white 
and brightness of the green tints. Jade bangles 
of Burmah of second quality cost 125 Rupees 
orl2J& 10s. A Chinaman who sold a pair showed 
specimens which he said would fetch in China 
sixty times its weight in silver, and he said 
that the really first-rate jade is sold for as 
much as forty times its weight in gold ; this 
appears incredible, but all enquiry tends to 
show that the Chinese will give almost anything 
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JAFF^ABAP. 


fa? the finestjnde- J*de styod high in the A? 
timation of the Mongols, aud figures largely in 
tfteir legends and tliefr poetry. It is related that 
when (Jienghjz was proclaimed Khaga n on the 
greasy |heaJoWs of the river Kerulan, a certain 
sfcpne spontaneously dev? asunder, and disclos¬ 
ed a greet seal of graven jade, which was kept 
as.a palladium by his descendants, and was 
almost the qply thing saved by the last em¬ 
peror of his house when flying from the 
Chinese insurgents. The Mongo) word for jade 
is kh&s, The mountain near Khotan, which 
supplies some of the best jade, is called, ac¬ 
cording to Timkowski* Mirjai, or JCasb-tash 
(Turk. il Jaderock”). The Tartar name may 
li^ve some connection with the Persian word 
khas, royal, noble. Crawfurd technically 
styles the Burmese jade “ noble serpentine, 
and ill the narrative of Goes the jade of Yar¬ 
kand is spoken of as “ marmoria illius apud 
Sius« nobiliasimi.”— Schmidt , pp . 71, 133. 
Yule Cathay , /• p . 130. Cat. Exhibition 1862. 
Fortune's Wanderings, p. 88. Williams'Mid. 
King, page 243. 

JADGHAL or LUMRI, a race in Las.— 
Mg 880 )%. Narrative, p. 51. 

JADI-CHETTU. Tbl. Semecarpus anacar- 
dium. 

JADIKAI. Tam. Myristica moschata. 

JADlPtJTRI. Tam. Mace. Jadiputri Tailam. 
Tam. Nutmeg butter; Nutmeg oil. 

JADO, one of the low castes in a village,— 
the same as Rumeen. In some places, the 
term is equivalent to soodra.— Elliot. 

JADON, Yadu, or Yaduva, a tribe of Raj¬ 
poots of the Chunderbuusa division, who 
profess to trace their origin in a direct 
line from Krishna. Yadu is the patronymic 
of all the descendants of Buddha, the an¬ 
cestor of the Lunar race, of which the. mo3t 
conspicuous are now the Bhuttee and the 
Jareja ; but the title of Jadon is now exclu¬ 
sively applied to the tribe which appears never 
to have strayed far from the limits of the 
ancient Suraseni, and we consequently find 
them still in considerable numbers in that 
neighbourhood. They are considered spirited 
farmers. All these have adopted the practice 
of second marriages, and are now considered 
of au inferior rank to their brethren in Kerow- 
\ie.—-Elliot. 

JAPOO-PALUNG. Bbng. Salicornia 
Iiidica. 

JADROON, a race from a wild district near 
Kelai-i-Ghjl&i. 

JADU. Hind. Euchantment ; hence Jadu- 
gar, a sorcerer. 

JADfJKUTTA, a river of Sylhet. 

JAPCJN or Gadun, a race on the right 
bank of the Iudus where that river issues from 
the Himalaya near Torbela. They have been 


supposed to be Rajputs, but they are Patbans 
who speak Pushtoo.— Campbell, p. 87. 

JAB>VAR. Hind. Curcuma zedoaria. 

JAD. YADU, a branch of the Abir. 

JAEDAD. Pars. Signifies a place ; em¬ 
ployment ; also, in accounts, assets, funds, re¬ 
sources. 

JAE-NAMAZ. Pars. A place of prayer ; 
vulgo Janeemuz, or Moosalla. 

JAEPHAL. Hind. Myristica raoechata* 

JAES, a tribe of Soorujbuneee Rajpoots 
resident in the pergunuahs of Nohjheel and 
Maat in Muttra in which they were formerly 
more numerous than they are at present.— 
Elliot . 

JAEIT, gladiators in the south of India 
Jetti, Colonel Tod mentions that one of the 
courts in Kutch funds were set apart for Jaeii, 
at one time to fifty thousand rupees per annum. 
In the akhara (arena) prize-fighters Asman 
likhlana, is their phrase for victory, when 
lie vanquished is thrown upon his back and 
kept in that attitude.— Tod's Rajasthan, Vol. 
II. p. 589, See Jetti,. 

JAF, a very large predatory tribe residing 
near Kanaki, on the Dialla, dependant on Tur¬ 
key, and qpmbering about 25,000 families. 
They inhabit in winter the plains of Sulima- 
niaii and Zohab, and in summer migrate to the 
mountain of Ardclan. They are the most 
warlike and unruly of all the Kurdish tribes. 
The Jaf tribe inhabit the highest moun¬ 
tain® on the frontier of the territory of the 
Vali of Sinua. They are a fine-looking, brave, 
people, but esteemed exceedingly uncivilized 
and barbarous even by the Kurds. Their 
dialect of Kurdish differs considerably from 
that of the Bebbeh Kurd ; and their appear¬ 
ance is so singular that they are easily recog¬ 
nized. They form a body of yeomanry ca¬ 
valry in number about 2,000, which follows the 
Bey when he is summoned to attend bis feudal 
lord, the p«sha of Sulimania in the field.— 
Ferrier Caravan Journeys, p. 68.— Rich's 
Residence in Koordistan , Vol. I. p. 112. 
Bee Koordistan. 

JAFFA, the ancient Joppa, the nearest sea-, 
port to Jerusalem, is about 30 miles south of 
Caesarea. It is the sea port of Jerusalem and 
is built on a hill jutting into the sea. It has 
seen St, Paul, Pompey, Salah-ud-din, and Na¬ 
poleon. At one hour’s journey from Jaffa isYabne, 
the ancient Jabnen or Jatnnia, still a consider, 
able village. At four hours* journey, or about 
twelve miles, is Edzoud, the ancient Azotus 
and the Aslidod of Scripture 2. Chron. xxvi. 
lb.Robin son's Travels, Palestine and Syria, 
Vol. /. p.p. 16,21. 

JAFFEKABAD, on the Guzerat coast, in 
lat. 202 52' N., has tile best river oo the coast. 
The chief of Jafierabad,who resides in Gujerat; 
the sidi of Jahjira ; who resides in the Konkani 
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JAGANNATH.. 


JAfcdAl 


,rtid the nawab of Sucbebtt are all of African dancing girls, (he Deva-dasi, belonging lothb 
origin. teniple, exhibit thiif prQfeSsibnitl skifl in ktx 

J AFFEEI GUNDI. Dck. Gdtojihrena aifloiniug btrildfog. Twelve festivals a&cele* 
globosa, ; brated during the year, the principle Sf 

JAFFERI OATH. This oath fat considered tthich is the Kat'h Jattra. The ieirpM 
by nratiomedans to be more solemn tfian that of Jagantfha are said to be numerous in 
used in British Indian Courts. Its words, Bengal, of k pyramidical form* During tile 
Aksamto BT11* hil Jabbar, il Kahar, il Mu- intervals of Worship they are shut tip. The 
takabbir, il Muntakim, mean, I swear in the image of this god aft Jaggematb ib Orissa, is a 
name of the Omnipotent, Indignant, High and rude block of wo6d> ana has a frightful visagtf 

Avenging God. with a distended mouth. His arms which as 

JAFFNA. A district and town in Ceylon. In he was fdttned without any, have been given to 
the sandy parts of Jaffna a hollow palmyra is him by the priests, are of gold. He is got* 
inserted to form a well, geotrsly drtessed, as are also the other two idols 

JAFKA. Tel. Bixa orellana, Arnotto. which accompany him* In a compartment Hi 

JAG. Amongst the Mahrattas, if a sudra die the temple of Bama, he is represented in corn- 
suddenly, bis family hold a riotous vigil on the pany With Bala Rama and Subhadra without 
10th night after the demise, it is called Jagar , arms or legs. The temple is built on a low 
and ibe object is to compel the spirit of the sandy plain about 1J mile from the short?, 
deceased to enter the body of the son or of The car is painted with obscene figured, 
some other person to reveal any secret matter In the festivals at this liindu temple the 
desired to be known. The word is from jagna to images brought forward are those of 
wakO.^APifr. Gloss, Krishna his brother Bnlarama and sister Siib- 

JAGA or Jaga-bhat, a division of the ahdra, and the populace reproach Krishna and 
Bbat tribe. +—WU6. his sister for having indulged in a criraihal 

JAGADDHAUA. 8ee Kala; Priyanath. intimacy. In the MaUabharatn, Bubahdra is 
J AGANBANSI, a brahman tribe of zamin- stated to have been married to Arjuna : Balr&itm 
dars in the Fattehpur zilla*— JFtls. and Subadra are also accused.— Gole. Mylfc 

JAGANNATH, Jagannatha, vernacularly Hind. p, 52. 

Jdggernath,from Yoganat'ha, Lord of the world, J AGAN N A RAYANA. See Inscriptions, 

is a name now especially applied to Yishnuiu JAGATI DASaUI. Religious mendicants in 
the form in which he is worshipped at the temple Mysore,who beat a gong when begging — Wife, 
of Jaganath at Puri in Orissa. All the land J AGAT POINT, a projecting land in GuZe- 
within 20 miles round this pagoda is consider- rat. 

ed holy, but the most sacred spot is an area of JAGA UNDU ? An article of Jewellery. 

about six hundred and fifty feet square, which JAGDALAK, the Afghans were defeated at 

contains fifty temples. The most conspicuous this place on the 9th September 1842. 

of these is a lofty tower about one hundred and JAGERIA ABYSSINICA. Sprung. Syn. 

eighty-four feet in height and about twenty- of Guizotia oleilera.—D. G. 

eight feet square inside, called the Bur Dewali, JAGERIA CALENDULACEA. S'preng. 

in which the idol, and his brother and sister Syn oUWedelia calendulacea. — Less, 

Subhadra, are lodged- Adjoining are two JAGGERY. Eng. Unclarified palm sugar 

pyramidical buildings. In one, about forty feet or treacl0. Cocoanut palm. Borassus flabelli- 
sqnnre, the idol is worshipped, and in the other forinis, Oaryota urens. See Goor. 
the food prepaid for the pilgrims is distribut- JAGGON. Malay. £ea mays. Indian Corn, 

ed. These buildings were erected in A. D. JAGGlil. A palm, named ib Sutoafra 

1198; The wills are covered with statues, anau, and by the eastern Malay, gomuto, is the 
idany of which are in highly indecent postures. Borassus gomutus of Loureiro, the Saguerus 
The grand entrance is on the eastern side, and pinuatus of the Batavian Transactions the 
close to the outer wall stands an elegant stone Cleophora of Gcertner and the Arenga sacchari- 
column, thirty-fire feet in height, the shaft of fera of modern botanists. Its leaves are lofrg 
which is formed of a single block of basalt, and narrow, and though naturally tending 
presenting sixteen sides* The pedestal is to a point, ard scarcely ever found pertfect, 
richly ornamented. The column is surrounded but always jagged at the end. The fhrit 
by a finely sculptured statue of Hanuman, the grows in bunches of thirty or forty together, 
monkey chief of the Ramayatm. The establish- on strings three or four feet long, several of 
mentof priests and others belodgingto the tern- them hang from one shoot. In order to pro- 
pie has been stated to consist of tbree*ihousand cure the nira or toddy (held in higher esti- 
nine-hundred families, for Whom the daily matiou than that from the £ocoanut-ttee), one 
provision is enormous; The holy food is pre- of these shobts for fructification is cut Off a 
settled to the idol three times a day. His meal few inches from the stem, the remaining part 
lasts about an hour, during which time the are tied up and beaten, and an incision is then 
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made, from which the liquor distils into a ves¬ 
sel or bamboo closely faster ed beneath. This 
iU replaced every twenty-four hours. The 
a#au palm produces also sago and the 
repjartaJble siibataime resembling oosrfe black 
horse ppir, called iju and goiputp, and 
used for making cordage pf a very extent 
kind, as well as for many other purposes, being 
nearly incorruptible, It encompasses the stem 
of |he troe. pnd is seemingly boou4 tp.it by 
thicker fibres or twigs, of which the natives 
make pens for writing. Toddy is likewise 
procured from the lontar or Borassup flabelli- 
fprmis ajod iaggri is now made from the juice 
of almost all the palm? the tala of the hindus- 
Tho word jaggeri is evidently the shaker pf the 
t^ersiaps, t|»e Latip sapchai;ura, and sugar. 
-~Mwiden 1 t Hist of Sumatra, p f 38 . 

JAG6URI, Can. Mar. Antiaris innoxia,-^ 
Bhune . Rumphius. 

JAGMDAL. See Kelat. 

JAG HIR, The state revenues of a traot of 
land assigned, with or without conditions, to a 
servant of the state, with the power to collect 
and appropriate the state revenue and carry on 
the general administration. This tenure was 
most common under the mahommedan govern¬ 
ment. The jaghir given to the English East 
India Company by the nabobs of the Carnatic 
extended from Madras to the Pulicat lake, 
northward; to Alamprave southwards; and 
westward, beyond Conjeveram j that is, about 
10-$ British miles along shore,and 47 inland; 
in the widest part This jaghir is now known 
as the Chingleput eollectorate .^Elliot. Rtn- 
nell'* Memoir, p. 264. 

JAGHIRDAR. Hind. Pbrs, Holder of a 
Jaghir. 

^JAGLAJN. A Jat clan, proprietors of a few 
villages in Paneeput Bangur.— Elliot Sapp. 
Glossary, 

JAGN'AS. See Inscriptions, p. 389. 

JAGNI. Hind. A flambeau*. 

JAGO. See Koccb. 

JAGONG-KABOK. Maj<ay. Ngme of a 
vegetable in use at Kadok. 

JAGHJSE. 

Kund An. I Gudft* Qura.S4N*. 

C9q1p.pt* sugar Bombay. 1 Kara Vellam..*... Tam. 
<4 agn,Gur... GtJz. HinD. {Nall* Bellum. Tel. 

The i«gi;ep of .India, is .unrefined sugar pro- 
duped by evaporating the juices of p*lms> thp 
cocpanut, the r|ftte, the Cgryota urens, the fee j 
p^yrs, thp gomuti the values .qf t^ie quantities 
expQVfecJ from India were in 18p7*8 <34,024 ; 
ip , J?59-6Q <32,953-3-9 <VQ,5fi3 1860-61 
md in 186\«2 £2,l§0 ninety per cent, of 
w)pt;h w,fn from Madras, gee. Sugar, 

J^GTJNG. Malay. Jav, Maiae, Zea rasyz, 

JAGIJRVHV* Sans. From jagree, to be 
avrakp. See Jag* 


| JAH. Pees. The second title amongst 
mahomedans in India, as Asof Jah, Azim-Jah. 

JAHAN. Hind. Pe& 8. the wprld. Hence, 
Jahan-gir world conqueror. Jahanpanah world- 
protector, meaning f ‘ your majesty.” 

JAHAJ7GIR, A title of Ttr Mahomed grand 
son of Timur, He entered India in A. D. 1398, 
by way of Ghazni, and took Multan, and then 
re-joined the main army under Timur. Timur 
gayejiim the government of all his Indiau 
conquests and named him his universal heir, 
but six months after the death of Timur, in 
1404, he was assassinated. 

JAHANGIR, an emperor of India, in l8ll # 
who granted to the English a site for a factory 
at Surat. His tomb is in Shahdra, on the right 
bank of the Ravi, eleven miles distant from 
Lahore. It is constructed entirely of marble, of 
fine workmanship, beneath which rests the 
body of the monarch. The tomb of bis wife, 
Nur-mahal, previously the wife of Sher Afgan, 
has been ruined ; precious atones were daily 
carried away by the restless Sikhs. His drink¬ 
ing cup was formed out of a large ruby. A 
few years ago, it had been placed for sale 
in one of the English jewellery shops at Calcutta 
by the ex-king of Lucknow. The cup had been 
scooped hollow out of an uncommonly large 
sized ruby move than three inohes long, by as 
many broad, in the fashiou of a goblet, with the 
name of Jehangir inscribed upon it in golden 
characters. Side by side was placed aho a 
similar but smaller cup, with a leg to stand on 
which had belonged to the great Timur. 
The cup having passed into private property, 
its whereabouts cannot be any more traced. 
Mohun Travels , p. i t, Tr . Hind. V.p. 

46Q. 

JAHANNAM. Ar. Hind. Pe as. hell, the 
Gehenna of Scripture. 

JAHETUB. Bali, fiinger. 

JAHE&. Arab, or Mayndlwe. Hind. 
ipahomedan bride’s bridal paraphernalia, wliiej 
ip carried in procession to the bridegroom^ 
house, consisting of clothes, garlands, dreasi 
capes, trinkeUpnd a number of articles of furi 
ture. This is t|ie< dowry and is the lady’s 
property, descends to her ohildren, and in 
case other dying without issue belong* tp her 
nearest of k|n. J ha settlement made by the 
bridegroom is called the mahr. The jnaka is a 
religious obligation, without which no marriage 
is lawful; as, however, the bride is allowed 
tp remit an indefinite portion of it, it. is more 
generally owed than paid.-trj&^on** Scinch, 
Vol. /. i3, 289. 

JHIL. Hind. A lake* a morass. 

JAHNAWI. Tim sacred tfcywd of the hia- 
dus which the brahmins, in their secret pare* 
monies, pall YadaupaviU. also, Zmdim ? seoepd 
birth or twice-born are terms frequently; met 
with in works on the hindu people, ami 
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JAIN. 


indicate that the person to whom it is applied 
has received the zonnaar or sacrificial cord. 
The artizarr class of sudras in Southern India, 
engaged in five avocations, viz. :— 

Goldsmiths, Komsale. | Braziers, Konsagara 
Carpenters, Wodla, I arid 

Blacksmiths, Komala. | StoueC utters,Sun gtrasli, 

nil wear it. They are sudras, and are divisions 
of the same race, for they intermarry. It is 
also worn by' brahmans chetties. See 
Birth; Dwaita: Jandiam, Poita, Zandiam, 
Zonaf. * 

JAHN-NUGGER, is about four miles west 
of Nuddea, and below which the Ganges for¬ 
merly held its course. Brahmnditala, in Jahn- 
nuggur, is a apot where human sacrifices 
were formerly offered to an image of 
DoOrga and where a great mela is now 
annually held in July. One of the amuse¬ 
ments in this mela, is the Jhapan or the exhi¬ 
bition of the skill of snake-catchers and snake- 
charmers, and purchase of their pharmacopoeia 
of antidotes.—TV. of. Hind. Vol. Ip. 41. 

JAHOO. Beng. Tamarix gaUica. 
JAHltEJA, a raj put clan who occupy parts 
of Kutch and Kattywar the different tribes of 
them who inhabit Hallaur and Muchoo Kaun- 
ta,—are as under. 

Jnm-zadeh, Kubhtir. Bhnranee. Kliumanee. 
descendants Rewanee. Bhananee. Kant, 
of the Jam. Wecbauee, Amruu. Kao. 
Hurdol. Lakanee. Dil. Batach. 

Boonguranee. Moranee. Halla. and other 

&ungeea. • Kundorya. Hapa. castes. 

Ummur. 

The Jahreja have been notorious for killing 
their infant daughters. They obtain in mar¬ 
riage the daughters of any of the numerous 
races of Rajputs and even find their facilities 
such as to allow of their being nice in selec¬ 
ting from the most respectable families, 
hey are furnished with wives by the .Thalia, 
'agela, Goil, Chura, Sumraa, Purmar, Surney, 
oda, Jaitwa, Wala, and Wadal tribes • but 
iere seems to be a general preference in 

_jvour of the Jhalla. From the Jaitwa the 

Jahreja cannot have obtained any wives for a 
long time, as His more than a century since 
any grown-up daughters have been seen among 
them. This fact is to be accounted for only by 
admitting that fern lie infanticide was prevalent 
among them. Of this, indeed, there seems no 
reason to doubtj for, although they allow that 
the practice is 8iQful,and do hot openly avow it 
ihey^as well as the Jahreja among them, signed 
the iostrument of abolition, ; however, this 
outrage on human nature is of comparatively 
reoent origiiyand may without much hesita 
tion, he asoribed to the example of the Jah- 
wjs, in concurrence with base and mer¬ 
cenary motive, the influence- of /J example 
mid communication; sfcys Colonel Walker/' 


and the remark is of a cheering, as well as of a 
saddening nature, 4< is capable of procuring 
converts to the most criminal and flagitious 
courses ”—Correspondence relative to Hindoo 
Infanticide , p. 38- — Report^ par* )6J-169. 

Cor mack's Female Infanticide , p. 108. 

JAI, Hind. Victory. 

JAL Hind. Oats. 

JAf. Hind. Jasminum officinale., 

JAIANIT. Beng- Sesbania aegyptiac*.— 
Pers: 

JAIDAD. Pers. Assets, Sse Jaedad. 

JAILS. The native governments of India, 
had no Jails. Their punishments were im¬ 
mediate and consisted of fine, branding, muti¬ 
lation or death. In the reign of Ran jit Singh 
there were not at any time, 100 men in pon- 
finement in the Panjab, and the first sanction 
asked for, when it fell To British rule was for 
jails to hold 10,000 prisoners. The space 
allowed to each prison in India is 648 cubic 
feet and 37 superficial feet as minima. In 
1864, there were 74,000 prisoners in British 
India. 

JAIMINIYA ASWAMEDHA, a treatise on 
sacrifice, a work asoribed to Jaimini. See 
Vedas. 

JAIN. This sect has been described by 
Professor Wilson, Major Moor and Mr. Cole¬ 
man, there are a few in Mysore, in the Canarese 
tract of the Ceded Districts, and in Guzerat and 
there are small bodies found in various parts of 
India. In its migrations to the countries since 
its dispersion by the brahmans, buddhism has 
assumed and exhibited itself in n variety of 
shapes. At the present day its doctrines, as 
cherished among the Jaina of Guzerat and 
Rypootana, differ widely from its mysteries, as 
administered by the Lama of Thibet; and both 
are equally distinct from the metaphysical 
abstractions propounded by the monks of 
Nepal, or the philosophy of the Burtnans. 
Its observances in Japan have undergone 
a still more striking alteration from their 
vicinity to the Syntoo; and in China they 
have been similarly modified in their contact 
with the rationalism of Lao tseu and the social 
demonology of the Confucians. But, in each 
and in all, the distinction between the buddbiat 
sects is in degree gather than essence • 
and the general concurrence is unbroken 
in all the grand essentials of the system. 
The Jain sect arose in the sixth or seventh 
03ntury, were at their height in the eleventh, 
and declined in the twelfth, and are now, 
though very numerous, much scatteredabont 
the west of India and in> Marwair, Their 
leading religious tenets consist' in~ a 
denial of the divine origin and infallibility 6f 
the Vedas ; secondly, in the reverence of certain 
saints or holy mortals who aequirerf by practices 
of self-denial and mortification, a station 
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superior 1 to that of the gods; and thirdly, 
extreme and even ludlerbus tendenlesa for 
animal life. The disregard of the Yedas end 
veneration Of mortals are common to the 
Jain arid Buddhist, arid the ftymer involves 
a neglect of the rites which they prescribe, bat 
so far as the doctrines which ; they teach are 
conformable to Jain tenets, the Vidas are 
admitted and quoted as an authority. The 
huddhists,. although they, admit that an 
endless number of earthly Buddha’s, have 
existed, confine their reverence to seven. 
But tho Jain hect exterid their number to 24 bf 
thiir past age, 24 of their present/and 24 of 
the age to come. The statues of these, either 
all or in part, are collected in their temples, 
sometimes of colossal dimensions, and usually 
of black or white marble. The objects held 
in highest esteem in Hindustan are Parswa- 
iiath and Mahavira the twenty-third and 
twenty-fourth Jina of the present era. The 
generic names of a Jaina saint, expresses the 
ideas entertained of his character, by his vo¬ 
taries. He is, 

Jugat prabhu , Lord of the world. 

Kshina Kermma , Free from bodily or cere¬ 
monial acts. 

Sarvajna , Omniscient. 

Adhiswara , Supreme lord. 

Jhivadi Deva, God of Gods. 

Tirtha-lcara or Tirthan Kara one who has 
crossed over Tiryati anena y that is, the world 
compared to the ocean. 

Kevali , The possessor of spiritual nature, 
free from its investing sources of error. 

Arhat y Entitled to the homage of gods 
and men. 

Jina, The victor over all human passions 
and infirmities. 

The last of the Jina, was Mahavira, who 
was born dfTrisala, wife of Siddhartha, of the 
family of Ikshwaku and prince of Pavana, in 
Baratakshetra, and he married Yasodha daugh¬ 
ter of the prince of 8«maravira. He after¬ 
wards became a Pigambara or naked ascetic 
and led in silence an erratic life for 12 years, 
and during hjs wanderings in this state he was 
repeatedly maltreated. He then commenced 
to lecture at Apapapurl in Bnhar: His 
first ' disciples tferC brahmans of Msgada 
and Iudrabhuti or Gotama of the brahman 
tribe of Gotama rishi who is not identical 
with'the Gautama of the brahmans. Maha¬ 
vira died at the* age of 72, 88 of which had 
been spent in religious duties. 

According to the Jains the vital principle is 
a real exjsteUCe animating in distinct portions, 
distinct bodies, and eondefnntd to suffer the 


(Jiva) or the living and sentient principle ; and 
Inertia or Ajiva, the various modifications Of 
inanimate matter. Though the forms arid con¬ 
ditions of these many change, as they are 
created they are imperishable. With them. 
Pharma is virtue, and A dfaarma, vice. The 
Jain faith is Supposed to be amongst the most 
recent of all the religious systems in India. 
Hema Chandra, one of their greatest writers, 
flourished in the end of the 12th. century, and 
the compiler of the Jain Puranasof the Dekhan, 
is said to have written at the end of the 9th 
century, and another book, the Katya Sutra 
was not composed earlier than the 12th or 
13th century. The Jain religion, never 
extended itself into Bengal or Hindustan, for 
two princes of Benares professed buddhism up 
to the eleventh century. In western Manvar 
and all the territory subject to the Chalukya 
princes of Guzerat, the Jain faith became that 
of the ruling dynasty, about 1174, and Jain 
relics and followers are still abundant in Mar- 
war, Guzerat and the upper part of the Mala¬ 
bar Coast. The Jain faith was introduced on 
the Coromandel Coast, in the 8th or 9th cen¬ 
tury, in the reign of Araoghversha, king of 
Tonda Mundalara. This, the 8th or 9th cen¬ 
tury, seems to have been the earliest period of 
the existence of this religion, there, and it was 
no doubt but an offshoot of the buddhist faith. 
The Jain are at present divided into the 
Pigambara or Skyclad, i. e. naked, and Swe- 
tambara, i, e. the white robed, the former of 
whieh is the widest diffused, and seems to havfe 
the greatest claim to antiquity. All of the sect 
in the Dekkan and in western Ihdia appear to 
be Pigambara Jain. Indeed the term Jain 
seems a new appellation, for in the early philo¬ 
sophical writings of the Hindus, they are styled 
Digambara or Nanga, but in the present day, 
the Pigambara do not go naked except at meal 
time, but wear coloured garments. The Digam¬ 
bara assert that the women do never attain 
NirVan, but the Swetambara admit the gentle* 
sex to final annihilation. There are clerical as 
well as lay Jains, or Yati or Jati and the 8ravaka, 
the former of whom lead a religious life and sub¬ 
sist on the alms which the latter supply. Th$ 
Yati are sometimes collected in maths, Called 
by them Pasala and even whan abroad in the 
world they acknowledge a sort of obedieiide to 
the head of the Pasala, of whieh they were onrid 
members. The Yati never officiate as priests In 
the temples, the ceremonies being conducted 
by a member of the orthodox priesthood, a 
brahman duly trained for the purpose. They 
carry a brush to siteep the groriqd before they 
tread upon it, never eat nor drink in the darr, 
lest they should inadvertently swallodr acf hr- 
sect, arid sometimes wear a thin doth over their 
mouths lest theff breath 'shouTddemolfsh some 


conteqpericet of its actions bjf migration. The 
reality /of elementary Wiatferit also asserted, hs 
well a$ : of godrf/ demons, heaVen ohd hell. A11 
existence is divisible into two beads. Life of the atomic ephemera,** that frolic in the ana* 
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hems. They wear their hair cut abort or 
plucked out from the roots. They profess cqp- 
' linence and poverty* aqd pretend to observe 
frequent fasts and exercise profound abstrac¬ 
tion. Some of them are engaged in traffcc* and 
Others are proprietors of maths and tempi*?* pnd 
derive a comfortable support from the offerings 
present?/} by thq secular votarjps of Jin/u The I 


Jainsof the sotith of India, are divided into 
castes, but ip northern Hindustan, they are pf 
one cpete,refuse to miaf yvith other hindus apd re¬ 
cognise eighty-four orders amongst themsplFej, 
between whom po intermarriages have taken 
place and many of whom do not iptermarry. 
This classification is called the Gqphch* qr 
Got, the family or race, which has beep sub¬ 
stituted for the Verna, the Jati or caste. The 
8<pilpr Jains follow the usual professions qf 
hindj*9. The Jains are to be fpund in every 
province in Hindustan, collected chiefly in 1 
town?, where, as merchants and bankers* they 
usually form a very opulent portion of the com¬ 
munity. They are numerous in Murshedabad, 
Benares and the Doab, but they arc napst 
numerous in Mewar and Marwar ; numerous in 
GuzqiVit, and in the upper part of the Malabar 
Coast, and scattered throughout the Veninsulfi. 
They form a very large division pf the popular 
tion of India, and, from their wpalth aqd in¬ 
fluence, a most important one. 

According to M^or Moor, some have 
considered the Jaina to bp a division 
■pf the sect of Buddha \ but the princi¬ 
pal tenet of their faith is in direct opposition 
to the belief of that sect. The latter deny the 
existence pf aisupreme Being the former admit 
of one, but deny his power# and interference ip 
the regulation of the universe. Like the bud* 
dhist8, they believe that there ia a plurality 
of heavens and hells ; that opr rewards and 
punishments in them depend upon opr mqrit or 
demerit: and that the future births of n^en are 
regulated by their goodness ip every state of 
animal life. Like the brahmans, the Jaina 
acknowledge a supreme Being, but pay their 
devotion t,o divine objects of their own creation, 
with this difference, that the brahmans represent 
thpir deities to be of heavenly descent, whereas, 
the Jain objects of worship, like, but at thy 
tame time distinct from, those pf the buddhists, 

K iprtal, pf alleged transcendent virtue, rais- 
bcatitndc by their piety, bsne,vol©nce, 
Sod goqdpess* Equally with the buddhists, 
^hay dypy tile diyine authority of the Vedas, 
yet they admit the images of the gods of the 
yqdantic religion jrvto their temp)es, and, it is 
taj oerfa^^tent arprship but con¬ 
sider thgm to„ be inferior to their owq Tir’than- 
Thpy» tnyryfore, appear tq bland, in 
practice, portfoiM. ff the two faiths, advocating 
doctrines, saappety leas irrational than those of 
ftt,h$&8, and np Ipsa wild than the heteroge¬ 


nous polytheism of thf brahman*. The Jaina 
derive their name from the word Jin# (ji* to 
conquer\ because a Jaina must overcome the 
eight great primes, vis* paling at flight,,or 
eating of the fruit of trees that give;milk; lay¬ 
ing an animal; tasting honey or flesh; taking 
the flaaHh of others, or taking by force a mar¬ 
ried woman ; eating flpujr» butter, qr cheese ; 


qnd worshipping tie gof s qf other religion*, 
though this 4** injunction strongly militates 
against whet hffc ju&t before been stated. The 
Jain extend the dqoirinp of benevolence to* 
ward sentient animals to a greater degree than 
thq buddhists with whom .they agree in their 
belief of transmigration^ A Jain Tail ox 
priest oavries with him a broom made pf cotton 
threads to sweep the ground before him as he 
passes along, or as hp sits down, lest hp shpukl 
tread or sit upon and injure pny thing that has 
life. 4 strong instance of thfjpr strict ad¬ 
herence to this article qf their r^igfoq is re¬ 
lated in Major SeeleyV work, the Wonders of 
Ellora “ An ascetic at Benares was* like the 
rest of the seel, extremely apprehensive of 
causing the death of an animal, A hjnropean 
gave him a microscope to Ipok at the water he 
drank. Qu seeing the anirnalculi he threw 
down and broke the instrument, and vowed ho 
would not drink water again. He kept his 
promise, and died.” The jetii pr ysti are 
usually taken from the Banya tribe and 
are devoted, in early life, to tjie purposes of 
religion. They pass their noyjlciate with q 
guru pv teacher, and at a proper period are 
admitted as yati. On thfo occasion a noyicp 
is stripped pf his apparel, and, with certain 
ceremonies, invested with the dress of his 
order. A blanket, a plate* and a cloth for 
his provisions, a water-pot and his broom arc 
then given to him. 

Mr, Coleman also says that the Jain h»ve 
heen considered a subdivision of the buddbist 
sect but they differ from it, 4^ so me respects, a* 
much as they do frqm the f/tion f!b 9 °tb er3 * 
The buddhists do not qdaj j n r^.-ss, neither 

dq they believe iq a Supreme Being. The 
Jain do acknowledge one, but deny his 
power over, or interference in, either the crpa* 
tipu of the world or anything contained iq 
it, They might, tberpforq, like the htt<kdhipia f 
as well discard their belief altogether, $ the 
b.uddhiat admit into their teoflp^qs images of th* 
brahminical deities, bqt da not ia ^ ' 


Avs, or $ianj, acknowledge them as objects 
of worship ; the Jain both, admit them, and, 
ie a JLjmiied degree, so aclfpowiedgq th*m. 
Jaina images qre jn Kanara f , ( calted (JhiqrJf«V 
a corruption of Jainadevq } and the fprjt, 
Qhinraypatan, m*y t perhaps, > hp in 
correct orthography* Jwqaraya-paUna. Bufqag 
the invasion of Matqnood of Ghuzui, this re¬ 
ligion seppia to have prevailed in the provinces 
1?6 



dftJife&kt, Kti*n<fc4 Aurangabad, Bfjnpur 
and the koiiltdiis. The hilt df fehutrunji fit 
Palitfina i ft thd Gohelwar district at the mouth 
of the Guff of Cambay is dedicated to Adinath, 
the dm of the 24 hiefrophantfi of the Jains. 
l2ach timpfe ^ohtaidv images in marble of 
Adihath oi AHiomfef Other of the Tiriftafikatfi 
and peHiips ho fabtfh df human Workmanship 
iu lndla, is rndte baiciiiated to arouse Wonder, 
ndffcftkUoh and' ffistihg remembrance than Ba- 
Jitaha hi its uriique and mysterious perfection. 
No fSbVlt of human wpmiianship in India, 
is mdr^ Wondrous than Palitfina. 

The Jfiins hssfirt that Jin a, Maliavira, Was 
the preceptor of Gbtfima, placing him a few 
years anterior to (Sotama, in the year 5 CD fi*. 
C. ahd fcl!2 before Yikramaditya. According 
to l>f. Buchfinan certain Jaiil tribes psert that 
they came from Arabia find it is remarkable 
that the images of the Jaina have are woolly 
heads. Some of these idols colossal to a degree 
perhaps unequalled, others are very diminutive, 
but the great bulb of this Sect are undoubted¬ 
ly of Aryan origin. At present In India, the 
Ary&'it rates hold to the three great religions, 
Buddhism, Brahminism, and Zoroastrianism, 
aiid the followers of theJain belief are all of this 
race, many of whom however, in Cashmere, Af¬ 
ghanistan add Uajputana have become mahoinc- 
dans- Ail eminent Jain priest gave as a reason 
for the innovation of enshrining and worship¬ 
ping the forme of the twenty-four pontiffs, 
that the worship of Kaniya before and after 
the apotheosis, became quiet a rage amongst 
the women who crowded his shrines, drawing 
after (item all the youth of the Jains ; and 
that, iii consequence, they made a statue of 
Neini (6 dbhnieraCt a fervour that threatened 
the existence of their sect. It is seldom we 
are furnished with such rational reasons for 
religious changes. The designation Wdya 
is Still used as fi term of reproach to the 
Jains and Buddhists. The aucient Persian 
fire worshifipers, like the present Jain, placed 
a baftda^a ovelr the mouth while worshipping. 

Dr. Bird In his “ Historical Research¬ 
es on the Origift and Principles of the Bud¬ 
dha aqd Jain a religions, furnishes several 
plates of inscriptions from the caves of Ka- 
nari, Karli, Ajunta, Ellora, Nasik, kc. The 
caves Of Udyagiri and of the Khaudagiri 
hills abbut ; 20 miles from CUTTACK and five 
from Bohan Eswara are next in antiquity to 
thosO of Behar. They are built on the hills 
of Udyagiriand Khaudagiri, the former arebud- 
dhist find the okler, the latter probably Jaina- 
Many of the inscriptions are in the Lath cha¬ 
racter, and this giVqa their age as anterior to 
the Christian era. The frieze sculpture in 
the Gfehesgonrpfta is superior to any in India 
and resembles that of the Sanclu tope at 
Bhilsa. In ft there are no gods, no figures of 


different sizes, nor hrijr ettfhVagfince* In the 
buddlust caves fiere, tnere are po figure*, of 
Buddha, or any images. In a Jaina ip^ve 
on Shandagiri, the 24 Thirfankara with temple 
energies are sculptured. 

True Jaina caves Occtir at Khaucfngiri id 
(• uttack add ih the southern parts df India* 
But arei few and insignificant. There are cut 
in the rodk of Gwalior Port, a number of 
colossal figures, some thirty to forty feet high, 
of 6t\e of the Thlrtankara, some sitting, some 
sttfriditfg. Their dates are ubout tlie teuth or 
twelfth fientury before Christ. 

Of the Behar caves in the neighbourhood 
of Ri^jaftgrfha, the Milk irnaiiPs cave, and 
Brahman girls* caVe, have inscriptions in the 
Lath character. They are of about 200 B. C., 
ahd are the most dueledt caves of Indja. The 
Nagarjum cave and Haft Khaneh or Satghur 
group fire situated in (lie southern arm of the 
hill fit some little distance from the Brahman 
gin and Milkmaid's cave. Another group is 
the neighbouring Kama chapaia and Lbmas 
Rishi cave. 

Rive Jain images, in marble have been dug 
up fit Ajmir with a Prakrit Inscription derived 
from the Pali, and the date. A. 1). 1182 is 
on One image. The character used in the In* 
scriptioh is Deva Nagari. The sect mentioned 
is Jain, of the Uigaiuberi class. The name of 
one of the images, Prajuanath. Thes five 
images of linked Jain saints were dug up at 
Ajmir, in a mahomedan burial ground ; and 
the inscriptions on them are curious for show¬ 
ing the Prakrit (not Pali) of the twelfth cen¬ 
tury.— Ben. As Soc. Jour. VoL Vil. page 53., 

The principal Jain seats at present, are at 
Aboo and Girnar. Girnar is an emiiient Jain 
locality, but Mount Aboo, in Jain estimation, 
is the holiest spot on earth. Dilwarra,according 
to tradition has been famous from a remote an¬ 
tiquity. Hindoo temples are said to have 
existed which to which^ since A. D. 1034, pil¬ 
grims have resorted; but all traces of them have 
disappeared • on their traditional site, how¬ 
ever, at Dilwarra, Biroul Sah, a rich jain mer¬ 
chant and others, erected the celeberated jain 
temples which are now there. The Jain priests 
of Aboo are chosen from amongst the youth 
of the Ossi tribe or Oswal of the Marwari 
people. They never marry but live a sadhu or 
pure ascetic life and are scrupulously careful to 
avoid destruction of animal life. They move 
about with a cloth over their mouths to prevent 
insects entering ; they use incessantly a small 
brush or broom to sweep aside all living crea¬ 
tures, they eat seldom generally ,once dfiily 
and they never j)dftake of stale food lest in 
the interval since its cooking animalculm may* 
have Formed in it. Many of the people usually 
called Marwari lire almost all of the Jaiu 
religion. The conduct almost exclusively the 
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entire banking business of India. Colonel Tod 
tells us that they are of Rajpoot origin, and one 
of thettt, the Oswal is the richest and most 
limtierouS of theeighty*four mercantile tribes 
of lVidla, and is said to amount to one hundred 
thousaud families. They arq called “Oswal^ 
from their first settlement, the town of Oasi. 
They are all of pure rajpoot birth of no single 
tribe, but chiefly Pura, Solan Vi and Bhatti* AH 
profess the Jain tenets, and the poutiffs of that 
faith must be selected from the youth of Ossi. 
These great bankers and merchants are scattered 
throughout India, but are all known under one 
denomination, Marwari which is erroneously 
supposed to apply to the Jodpoor territory, 
whereas, in fact, it means belonging to Maroo, 
the desert. It is singular he adds (Rajasthan ii. 
234) that the wealth of India should centre in 
this region of comparative sterility. The Mar*, 
warl is essentially following similar mercantile 
pursuits to the vaisya komati of the Peninsula 
of India, viz, that of banker and merchant, to 
which, however, the Komati add that of retail 
shopkeeping. If a Marwari engaged in business 
iu the Peninsula, be asked as to his caste, he 
replies that he is a Mahajan, aBania, a Bais, 
or Vais, meaning that his profession is of that 
section of the people. But on further question 
he explains that originally the Marwari was a 
rajpoot ; that there are twelve great tribes, of 
whom are the Oswal, Messar, Agarwala, Sara- 
ogi, Maddat-war, Parwar, Bijaburgi, and five 
others. These all subdivide into innumerable 
“ kap* 1 or clans ; in the Messar tribe alone, 
are 72 ; amongst whom are the Bathi and 
Dhaga. All the Marwari adhere to the “ gotra'* 
or exogamic principle, taking their descent from 
a founder, and in their marriage ceremonies 
they abstain from the blood relationship, never 
marrying in their own gotra. Their widows 
never re-marry. 

Between them and the brahminicnl hindu, 
there has been, in Guzerat, a spirit of emula¬ 
tion from the most ancient times. The Jain d<> 
not revere • akya Muni, but restrict their reve¬ 
rence to 24 Budd’ha, styled teerthaukara who 
have attained annihilation. The last teerthan* 
kar was Maha-Vira, who died B. C. 600. 
They have maintained their ground in Guzerat 
and in parts of Mysore and followers of their 
creed hold in their hands a large part of the 
wealth and trade of India. Their temples are 
magnificent, the most a ncient of them are at 
Girnar, the most exquisite on Mount Aboo 
the most extensive and still flourishing at 
Shutroonjye near Palit’haua. The last men¬ 
tioned were beautified and restored by Siladitya 
and ft ia the most ancient and most sacred of 
the Jain shrines of Guzerat. Almost every 
Indiau city 'has contributed to its ado rnment. 
The numbers and power of these sectarians are 
little kuown to Europeaus, but in 1820, the 


pontiff of the Kbartraigatcha, one of the many 
branches of this faith, had. 11,000 clerical 
djsciples scattered over India j a single commu¬ 
nity, the Ossi, or Oswal, then numbered 
100,000 families; and mom than naif m 
the mercantile wealth pf India passes through 
the hands of the Jain laity. Rajasthan ^nd 
Saurashtra are the cradles of the Iain 
faith, and three out of.. their fife sap red 
mounts, namely, Abu, PaUtTmna,* and Girnar 
are in these countries. Thp officers of the 
state and revenue were chiefly of the Jain tyiy* 
as are the majority of the bankers, from Lahore 
to the ocean in Colonel Tod's time. The chief 
magistrate and assessors pf.justice, in Oodipoor, 
and most of the towns of Rajasf ban, were of 
this sect; and as their duties were confined to 
civil cases, they are as competent in these as 
they are the reverse in criminal cases, from their 
tenets foibidding the shedding of blood. To 
this leading feature in their religion they owe 
their political debasement : for Komarpal, the 
last king of Anhulwara of the Jain faith, Would 
not march his armies hi the rains, from the 
unavoidable sacrifice of animal life that must 
have ensued. The strict Jain does not even 
maintain a lamp during that season* lest it 
should attract moths to their destruction# 
Among the merchants of the Jain tribe, 
women are not, in ^general, educated ; but 
when they are left widows at an early age they 
are in the habit of devoting themselves to 
Jati or priests with whom they abide, and 
from whom they learn not only the rites, but 
also to read the sacred books of their religion j 
they become, in fact, mendicant priestesses, 
and exercise considerable influence over the 
females of their tribe from the most remote 
period, Mewar has, afforded a refuge to the 
followers of the Jain faith, which was the reli¬ 
gion of Balabhi, the first capital of the Rana’a 
ancestors, and many monuments attest the 
support this family has granted to its pro¬ 
fessors in all the vicissitudes of their fortunes. 
One of the best preserved monumental remains 
in India is a column in Cheetore. Most 
elaborately sculptured, full seventy feet in 
height, dedicated to Parswa-na’tb, the noblest 
remains of sacred architecture, not in Mewar 
only but throughout Western India, are 
Budd’hist or Jain : and the many anciept 
cities where this religion was fostered, have 
inscriptions which evince their prosperity in 
these countries, with whose history their own 
is interwoven and to their having occupied, 
a distinguished place in Rajpoot society ; 
the libraries of Jesauhner in the dpaert, of 
Anhulwarra, the cradle of their faith, of 
Cambay, and other places of minor importance 
consist of thousands of volumes. These are 
under the control, not of the priests alone, but 
of communities of the most wealthy and res- 
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pectable amongst the laity, and are preserved 
in the crypts of their temples, which precaution 
ensured their preservation, as well as that of 
the statues of their deified teachers, when the 
temples themselves were destroyed by the 
mahoiumedau invaders, who paid more defer¬ 
ence to the images of Budd’ha than to those of 
Siva or Vishnu.. The preservation of the 
former may be owing to the natural formation 
of their statues ; for while many of Adinath, 
of Nemi, and of Tarawa have escaped the 
hammer; there is scarcely an Apollcfor a Venus 
of any antiquity, entire, from Lahore to Ra- 
meswara. The two arms of these tbeists sufficed 
for their protection, while the statues of 
the polytheists have met with no mercy. 
Palit’hana, or the abode of the Pali, *[s 
the name of the town at the foot of the sacred 
mount Satrunjya (signifying victorious over the 
foe) the Jain temples on which are sacred to 
Budhiswara, or the Lord of the Buddhist 
Palit’hana seems derived from the pastoral 
(pali) Scythic invaders bringing in their train 
the buddhist faith which appears indigenous 
to India, Palestine, which with the whole 
of Syria and Egypt, was ruled by the Yksos 
or Shepherd—kings, who for a season 
expelled the old Coptic race, may have had a 
similar import to the Pali-t’liana founded by 
the Indo-Scythic Pali. The earliest objects 
of adoration iu Rajputanah were the sun 
and moon, whose names designate the two 
grand races, Surya, and Chandra, or Indu. 
Hud’ha, son of Indu, married Ella, a grand¬ 
child of Surya, from which union sprung 
the Indu race. They deified their ancestor 
Bud’ba, who continued to be the chief object 
of adoration until Krishna : hence 4he wor¬ 
ship of Bal-nath and Budha were coeval. That 
the nomade tribes of Arabia, as well as those 
of Tartary and India, adored the same objects, 
we learn from the earliest writers; and Job, the 
probable contemporary of Hasti, the founder 
of the first capital of the Yadu on the Ganges, 
boasts in the midst of his griefs that he had 
always remained uncorrupted by the Sabeisra 
which surrounded him. “ If 1 beheld the sun 
when it shined, or the moon walking in bright¬ 
ness, and my mouth has kissed my hand, this 
also where an iniquity to be punched by the 
judge, for I should have denied the God that 
is above.** That there were many hindus who, 
professing a pure monotheism like Job, never 
kissed the hand either to Surya or his herald 
Bud’Ua, we may easily credit from the sublimity 
of the notions of the ‘One God,’ expressed 
both by the ancients and moderns, by poets 
and by princes, of both races but more espe¬ 
cially by tbe sons of Budag, who for ages 
bowed net before graven images, and deemed 
it impious to raise a temple to 


JAIN. 

“ The Spirit in whose honour shrines are weak.’* 

Hence the Jain, the chief sect of the 
budhists, so called from adoring the spirit 
(Jin), were untinctured with idbiatry until the 
apotheosis of Krishna, whose mysteries su¬ 
perseded the simpler worship of Bud’ha. 
Nemnath (the deified Nemi) was the pontiff of 
Budha, and not only the cotemporary of Krishna, 
but a Yadu, and his near relation ; and both 
bad epithets denoting their complexion ; for 
Arishta, the surname of Nemi, has the same 
import as Sham or Krishna, ‘the black,’ though 
the latter is of a less Ethiopia hue than Nemi. 
It was anterior to this schism amongst tbe sons 
of Budha that the creative power was degraded 
under sensual forms, when the pillar rose to 
Bal or Surya in Syria,and on the Ganges : and 
the serpent, “subtlest beast of all the field/* 
worshipped as tbe emblem of wisdom (.Bud’ha,) 
was conjoined with the symbol of the creative 
power, as at the shrine of Eklinga, where the 
brazen serpent is wreathed round the lingam. 
Bud’ha’s descendants, the Indu race, preserved 
the ophite sign of their lineage when Krishna’s 
followers adopted the eagle as his symbol. 
These, with the adorers of Surya, form the 
three idolatrous classes of India, not confined 
to its modern restricted definition, but that of 
antiquity, when Industban or Indu-Scythia, 
extended from the Ganges to the Caspian. In 
support of the position that the existing polyC 
theism was uuknown on the rise of Vishnuism! 
it may be stated, that in none of the ancient 
genealogies do the names of such deities appean 
as proper names in society, a practice no xi 
common ; and it is even recorded that the riteer 
of magic, the worship of the host of heaven, and 
of idols, were introduced from Kashmir, be¬ 
tween the periods of Krishna and Vicrama. The 
powers of nature were personified, and each 
quality, mental and physical, had its emblem, 
which the brahmins taught the ignorant to 
adopt as realities, till the pantheon became so 
crowded that life would be too short to acquire 
even the nomenclature of their “ thirty-three 
millions of gods.” No otyect was two high or 
too base from the glorious orb to the rampi, 
or paring knife of the shoemaker. Krishna is 
worshipped under the seven forms in the 
various capitals of Rajast’han, and these are 
occasionally brought together at the festival 
of Anacuta at Nat’hdwara.— Tod’s Rajasthan , 
Tennent'e Christianity in Ceylon, p. 206,207. 
Cole. Myth. Hind. p. 205. Moot, p , 253. 
Hindu Infanticide , p . 175. Chi. Rev. 1868, 
Tod's Rajasthan, Vol. I. p. 518. Malcolm's 
Central India, Kol. II. p. 193. Tod's Rajas¬ 
than, Vol, I, p. 5i#-30. Vol, I.p> from 534 
to 58, See Hindoo \ Inscriptions j Karli; Khan* 
dagiri ; Krishna, Lai. 
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JAKA TIOE. 


JAfOTN. 


3AIN'T, also Jaiutnr, also Jait, Hind. 
Sesbania iEgyptiaca. 

JAINTIA hills, east of the Kasia range, 
witliin the British dominions, the tribes in 
which have latterly beCaflie bfthesaiva hin- 
du sect. See Kuki. 

JAINTRI GHAUT. SeeKohistan. 

JAIPALA, in A. D. *977, a hindu governor 
of Lahore. He was defeated by Sabaktagin 
at Laghraan and Was granted peace on terms 
which he broke, and was a second time defeated 
though aided by the kings of Delhi, Ajrair 
Coliryar and K»nouj, with 100,000 horses 
And countless infantry. 

JA1PHAL. Dujc. Gtrz. Hind. Nutmeg. 
Myristica officinalis, Jaiphal-ka-tel, Nut¬ 
meg oil. 

JAIPUR. The capital of the Rajput State of 
same name, is the most beautiful ofthe towns of 
India. T. Man Singh its rajah, Akbar was 
indebted for some of his most brilliant triumphs. 

JAIPUTRI TAIL AM. Tam. Mace oil. 

JAlRTllAN. See India. 

JAIS, also Jayet. Fa. Jet. 

JAIS1ITHA. Sans. The second month of 
the hindu solar year, when the sun is in the 
sign Vrisha 8, answering to the Tamil montty 
Viassei. ! 

JAI-SINHA. See Saurashtra. 

JAIWANTRL also Jaiputri. Guz. HiNd. 
Mace. Jaiwantri or Jaipntri-ka-tel. Mace oil. 
I JAJATE, nlso Jajepur. See OriBsa. 

I JAJI. The Afghans on the Punjab frontier, 
Ire those in the Daman or skirt of the Sulimani 
frange, the shiah Turi, the Jaji, the Esa Khel. 
The Jaji dwell in houses with a teh-khana or 
excavation in the earth. The Esa Khel occupy 
the barfks and islets of the Indus engaged in 
the cultivation of wheat, but are also robbers. 

JAJI. Tel. Jasminutn grandiflorum.— 
Linn. 

JAJI-KAYA. Tel. Nutmeg r Jnjbkayn 
chettu. Myristica raosehata, or Nutmeg 
tree. Jaji-karra. Wood of myristica moschata. 
Jaji-karra Nuna. Nutmeg butter. See oil. 

JAJNAGR or Yajnagr. See India. 

JAJU near the ford of the river Bun* 
gunga, is generally called Jaju 8arai ;uear 
it the battle was fought between Bahadur shah, 
son and successor of Aurungaeb, and his 
brother prince Mahomed A’zam.— Cal . Rev. 
Jan. 1871. 

JAKA. Maxay. Fruit of Artocarpus 
integrifolia. The jack fruit. 

JAKA MARA. Gin. Artocarpus integ- 
rifolia.— Linn, 

JAKONAREE., in L 11024' N. and L 
7&°53, E. in the Nilgiris, E. of Ootakamund 
is 5,000 feet above the sea. 

JAKATIGE, Tel. Species of Marsdenia, 


JAKATRA. This ttaeient town is the 
modem Batavia, is *186 4fc6 afcme of the river 
on which the town isbuiffc. ' ' 

JAKAWANSA. Singh. Anfeontetea^bo- 
vata. : '' ‘ f ' 

JA’K’HAN. Hint*. The wooden found*-* 
tion of the brick Work of a Well. It is gene¬ 
rally made of the green wood Of the Goblur 
tree (Ficus glomerata), which is less liable to 
rot than any other kind .—Elliot 9upp* y GUs8. 

JAKHUR, also Sbiagh, also Pooniafy are 
denominations of the Jit race in the Rajputs-* 
nah desert, a few of whom preserve,under thfcse 
ancient sub-divisions,their old customs and re¬ 
ligion ; but the. greater part are among the 
converts to mahomedanistn, and retain the 
generic name, pronounced Zj’hut. Those enu¬ 
merated are harmless and industrious, and are 
found both in the desert and valley. There 
are, besides, these, a few scattered families of 
ancient tribes, as the Sooltan and Khooroara, 
of whose history we are ignorant, Join a, 
Sindil and others.— Tod's Annals. 

' JAKILA. Maleal. Ficus veiiosa.— Ait, 

JAKA. The highest mountain near Simla. 

JAKRANI. A Baluch tribe. See Kelat. 

JAKUN. The wild tribes inhabiting the 
Malayan Peninsula, Sumatra and a few of the 
neighbouring Islands are divided into three 
principal classes, which are subdivided into 
many others. The first of these divisions in¬ 
cludes the Batta, who inhabit the interior of 
Sumatra and a few neighbouring islands. The 
second is that of the Semang, who are found 
in the forests of Kedah, Tringanu, Perak and 
Sftlangor. Under the third division, the Jakun, 
are comprised of many tribes, who inhabit the 
south part of the peninsula from about Halangor 
on the west coast, and Kemaman on the E. coast, 
and extend nearly as far as Singapore. All 
these various wild tribes are ordinarily classed 
under the general and expressive appellation of 
Orang Binua meaning people of the soil. 
The Malays in the thirteenth century, bad 
but a short time inhabited the Peninsula, 
since we are informed by the Sejara Ma¬ 
layan, that Singapore is celebrated in Ma¬ 
layan history, as having been the first place of 
settlement of the early Malay emigrants from 
Sumatra* The Orang Binu* are not mafcome- 
dans • it is stated by the Binua, and admitted 
by the Malays, that before the Malay Peninsula 
had the name of Malacca, it was inhabited by 
the Orang Binua. In course of time, the 
early Arab trading vessels brought over priests 
from Arabia, who made a number of converts . 
to mahomedanism, and those ofthe Orang Binua 
that declined to abjure tbe customs of their fore¬ 
fathers, in consequence of the persecutions to 
which they were exposed, fled to the fastnesses 
of the interior where they have since Continued 
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in a savage state. Their general physical ap- Lemon, Jawee ; f ip the small river of Pago, and 
pewnce,,their lineament* their nomadic babies in that of King. The remainder are to be 
and a few similarities \a customs, point to a found, at Bukifc More, Ayer Tro$s, Bukit 
Tartar extraction* The principal hesitations of Gadong, Tanka, and it is reported there are a 
theJakun are found at the upper extremity of the good number at Segamet. The Jakun of Johore 
rivers of Johore, Banut, Batu Pahnt and Muar. inhabit that part of the peninsula which is 
There is, however, aremarkable difference iu the under the sway of the sultan of Johore, and 
physicalappearance of the several classes ofJakun. cannot amount to move than one-thousand. 
Those of Malacca are generally as tall as the scattered over that large extent of country, 
common run of Europeans; they are more dark There are Binua on the Simrong and other 
than any ether of the wild tribes; and in which branches of the Indian which are in Johore, 
respect there is not much difference between The southern part of Pahang is inhabited by 
them and the more dark of the Indo-Portuguese the same tribe of Binua who are found in Johore, 
of Malacca* The Jakun of Johore are a fine some of whom have habitations which can 


race men: many of them are taller than those 
of Malacca ; the face also is expressive and well 
characterized, and the expression of the eyes in 
many of them is a little severe* Their nose 
does not recede at the upper part, neither is it 
so flat or so broad at its base as this organ 
is in the Chinese, Cochin-Chiuese and pure 
Malay. Several of them have aquiline noseB. 
Some children and young men are beautiful. 
The women are plump but not overstout. The 
Jakun of Menangkabau States, are very short, 
their physiognomy is low, and seems to an¬ 
nounce great simplicity ; many of them are ugly 
and badly made* The Jakun are generally 
strong, and muscular. The hair black, 
ordinarily frizzled, but very different from 
the crisp hair of the Negro* Some of them 
leave the whole to grow on the head, as 
the Cochin-Chinese ; others, as many of 
those of Malacca, cut theirs entirely ; others 
chiefly of the Menangkabau States and of 
Johore, shave the head, leaving it only above 
three inches in diameter at the crown where 
they never cut it, the same as the Chinese; and 
to prevent this head of hair from being booked 
by the branches of tree in their sylvan habita¬ 
tions, they tie it up in the form of a top knot. 
They have scarcely any beard, and many of 
them have none at all. The women leave their 
hair to grow, and then tie it up in the same 
way as the Malay women ; but they are not 
very particular in this respect. It has been 
slated that in the forests of Pahang are numer¬ 
ous tribes of the Jakun, who are as white as 
Europeans: that they are small, but very good 
looking ; and the Malays form a party and 
beat the forest in order to catch these poor 
creatures. They take their captives to Pahang 
or to Siam, where on account of their whiteness 
and comeliness, they sell at a high price, 
They do not worship the sun nor the 
moon nor any idol* The Jakun of Malacca, 
cannot be more than three hundred, about 
one-half of whom are seen near Brim and 
Ayer Panas, at Ayer Baru, Gassim, Kommend- 
er, Bukit Singbi; in the river of Muar near 
Pankalang Kota, at Poglialay, Sogil, Segamon, 


scarcely be called houses. The Jakun of Johore 
1 build comfortable houses in the Malay way, 
divided into several rooms, for the private 
accommodation of the family ; with pot?, 
plates, and mats as furniture, a frying pan of 
iron to cook rice, a cocoanut shell to keep 
water, and baskets to bring food. The houses 
are raised about six feet from the ground, and 
are entered by a ladder like the Malay houses. 
The best houses of the Menangkabau Jakun are 
about the same as the more simple and com¬ 
mon houses of the Jakun of Johore ; others are 
rude edifices on the top of four high wooden 
poles ; thus elevated from fear of tigers, and 
entered by means of a long ladder. The roofs 
are often thatched with Chucho leaves. There 
is but one room in which the whole family is 
huddled together with dogs and the bodies of 
the animals they catch. The huts are so made 
as to be moveable at a moment’s warning; they 
are ordinarily situated on the steep side of 
some forest clad hill, or in some sequestered 
dale, remote from any frequented road or foot 
path, and with little plantations of yams, plan¬ 
tains, and maize ; some have also patches of 
rice about them. The bones and hair of the 
animals whoae flesh the inmates of these scat¬ 
tered dwellings feed upon, strew the ground 
near them, while numbers of dogs generally of 
a light brown colour give timely notice of the 
approach of strangers. The Jakun of Malacca 
are the most ignorant, the poorest and most 
miserable, their best houses are about the same 
as the worst of those of the Menangkabau 
Jakun, and several families live without even 
having any house at nil. These gather them¬ 
selves together to the number of five or six 
families, they choose a place in the thickest of 
the forest, where they clear and hedge a circle 
of about thirty feet in diameter ; and so make 
a sort of bulwark against the numerous tigers, 
bears and panthers, they establish their dwell¬ 
ing iu tips enclosure, each family works to 
construct what will serve for a bed during the 
night, a seat iq t^f day time, a table for the 
repast, and a dwelling or shelter in bad wea¬ 
ther ; it consists of about fifteen or twenty 
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slicks of six feet long, laid one beside the other, 
supported at the two extremities by two other 
transverse sticks which are set upon four 
wooden posts; the whole being about two feet 
in height, four feet broad and Six feet long. 
One dozen Chucho leaves gathered by their 
ends, cover the bed, and the beds are placed 
around the enclosure, in such a way that when 
all the persons are sleeping every one has his 
feet towards the centre of the habitation which 
is left vacant, to be used as a cook room, or 
for any other purpose. The clothes of the 
Jakun (when they wear any) are ordinarily 
the same as those uied by Malays, but 
poor, miserable, and above all very unclean ; 
many of them use clothes without washing, 
from the day they receive or buy them, until 
they become rotten by use and dirt, and they 
are obliged to throw them away. If vermin 
are found, they are eaten with delight as in 
Cochin China. Many of them are badly dressed, 
and some nearly naked from want, for all 
desire to be clothed, and the most agreeable 
presents which can be offered to them are some 
trowsers, sarong, bnju, or some handkerchiefs 
to put round their head, in the Malay 
fashion. Those of them who go, habitually, 
nearly naked, do not appear so before strangers, 
excepting^they have no clothes. The Jakun 
of Jahore and Menangkabau are superior to 
the others, are the best dressed, have a great 
number of crystal, copper, tin ; and silver 
rings on their fingers, and also silver bracelets. 
The Menangkabau women ere not so well 
clothed, many of them go nearly naked, at 
least near their houses and those who use 
clothes, show often an embarrassment which 
proves that they are not accustomed to their 
rise. The Jakun of Malacca are badly 
dressed, many of the women have only 
a Sarong, and if they are married, a ring, the 
necessary present of the husband before 
marriage* The greater part of the men 
have nothing but a strip of the fibrous bark of 
the (erap tree, beaten into a sort of cloth of a 
reddish brown colour, called a Sabarlng, round 
their loins ; part of this comes down in front, 
is drawn between the legs and fastened behind. 
The Jakun are idle but their principal occupa¬ 
tion is the chase. When there is no 
more food at home the husband beats 
the forest, and sometimes returns with 
large pieces of venison, but sometimes with 
nothing, aud on such days they go to sleep 
without supper. This is the ordinary evening 
work, when the sun is near setting. In the 
day time they remain at home where they 
prepare arrows and the weapons, the sub¬ 
stance with which they poison their arrows, and, 
they cook and eat the animals caught the 
day before. They traverse the jungle during 


the day seeking after rattan, dammar, gam- 
wood, and several other articles of comtiferee, 
they sometimes cook the flesh before they ! eat 
it, bht at other times they e^t k raw, We 
merely put the animal upon the fire till the 
hairs are singed, when they consider it as 
cooked* A traveller saw some large mon¬ 
keys which after having been thus cooked, were 
dished up upon a kind of mat as a meal to 
some seven or eight persons, who speedily 
devoured the whole. 8ome Jakun refuse to eat 
the flesh of elephants under the pretext that it 
would occasion sickness. A Jakun has always 
his spear, which is both a stick to walk 
with and an offensive or defensive weapon. 
The parang, an iron blade of about one foot 
long, and two or three inches broad, with a 
haft like that of a large knife, they use to 
cut trees. Their marriages are ordinarily 
celebrated about the month of July 
and August when fruits are plentiful. The 
bridegroom frequents for some time the house 
of his intended, and when he has obtained her 
consent, he makes a formal demand to the 
father. A day is then appointed ; and an en¬ 
tertainment is prepared, more or less solemn, 
according to the means of the two contracting 
parties, and their rank in the tribe. When 
the day of the marriage is arrived, the bride 
groom repairs to the house of the bride's father, 
where the whole tribe is assembled. The dow¬ 
ry given by the man to his intended is deli¬ 
vered, and must consist at least of a silver or 
copper ring a few cubits of cloth perhaps or 
a pair of bracelets, other ornaments, and 
furniture are added. Sometimes the woman 
present 8 also some gifts to her intended and 
then the bride is delivered by her father to the 
bridegroom. Amongst some tribes there is 
dance, in the midst of which the bride elect 
darts off* into the forest followed by the 
bridegroom. A chase ensues during which 
should the youth fall down, or return un¬ 
successful, he is met with the jeer9 and mer¬ 
riments of the whole party, and the match is 
declared off. A European who inhabited 
Pahang many years, said that during the 
banquet a large fire is kindled, all the Congre¬ 
gation standing as witnesses : the bride runs 
round the fire till caught up by the groom. 
Adultery is punishable by death. It is not 
allowed to keep more than one wife. Only 
one was seen who had two, and he was censured 
and despised by the whole tribe: a man can 
divorce his wife and take another, if the 
divorce is proposed by the husband, he loses 
the dowry he has given to the woman ; if 
the woman ask the divorce, she must return 
the dowry she received. The children follow 
the father or the mother according to their 
wishes ; if young they follow the mother. No 
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assistance is ordinarily given* to lying-in 
women ; their physicians or Pawang, are not 
permitted toeppear in such circumstances, and 
midwives are not known amongst them. It 
is reported that in several tribes, children, SO 
soon as born, are carried to the nearest rivulet, 
where they are washed, then brought back to 
the house, where a fire is kindled, incense of 
kamunian wood thrown upon it, and the child 
their passed over it several times. The practice 
of passing children overfire was in all times 
much practiced among ancient heathen nations ; 
and it is even now followed in China and other 
places. With the dead, the corpse is washed, 
wrapped in some cloth and interred by rela¬ 
tions and neighbours, in a grave about four or 
five cubits deep. The sumpitan, quiver of 
arrows, knife, &o., of the deceased are buried 
with him, along with some rice, water, and 
tobacco. The Jakun consider white as a sacred 
colour; and it is a peculiar subject of comfort, 
when in their last sickness, they can procure 
for themselves some White cloth, in which to 
be buried. They are candid and honest, ex¬ 
tremely proud, and will not submit for any 
length of time to servile offices or to much 
control. Each tribe is under an elder, chief 
or leader termed the Batin who directs its 
movements, and settles disputes. The Jakun 
hate the Malay, and the Malay despise the 
Jakun. 

The woolly haired, short, race of the south 
of the Malacca peninsula are about 7,000 or 
8,000 in number. Towards the north of the 
province of Ligor, they are called Karian, to¬ 
wards Kedah, Perah and Salengore, Samang, 
In Quedah, Bodoanda ; between Salengore and 
mount Ophir, Mantra; those from mount Ophir 
to the coast, in the province Malacca, Jakun ; 
and the Binua dwell in Johore, immediately 
behind Singapore. They are forest races, living 
on deer, hog, fish, birds, roots and fruits such 
as the durian, jack and mango. Many of 
them build on trees, 20 to 30 feet from 
the ground. In their marriages, the youth 
arranges with the girl’s parents, but the cere¬ 
monial remind us of the old tale of Hippo- 
menes and Atatanta. If the tribe is on the bank | 
of a lake or stream, the damsel is given a canoe 
and a double bladed paddle and allowed a 
start of some distance, the suitor, similarly 
equipped starts off in chase. If he succeed, in 
overtaking her, she becomes his wife, if not 
the marriage is broken off. But the chase is 
generally a short one, for though the maiden’s 
arms are strong, her heart is soft aud her 
nature warm and she becomes a willing cap¬ 
tive. If the marriage take place where no 
stream is near, a round circle of a certain size is 
formed. * The damsel is stripped of all but a 
waist band, given half the circle’s start in 


advance, and if she succeed in running three 
times round before the suitor come up with 
her, she is entitled to remain a virgin : if not, 
she must consent to the bonds of matrimony ; 
as in the other case, but few outstrip their 
lovers. 

The Bodoanda is a Jakun tribe inhabiting 
Quedah. 

Jakun men are seldom above five feet 
high. Those of them who still retain their sa¬ 
vage habits, use the sumpitan, poisoned 
arrows, and spear, — Cameron 115. J . L A . 
p. 272, January to May 1868. Newbold's 
Malacca , Vol . //. p t 2 10. See Kedah; 
Quedah ; India. 

JAL. Hind. Salvndora Indica also S. 
oleoides. Kaurijal, S. Indica. The various names 
jal, wan, vaur, or pilu, are given to the S. 
oleoides abundant south of Lahore. 8. oleoides, 
called " kauravari,” is a bad fuel, quite 
useless for locomotives, but can be used for 
steamers. 

JAL A water ordeal, in which the accused 
is dipped under water, whilst an arrow is shot 
and a person runs and brings it. If, on 
his return, the accused be still alive, he is 
deemed innocent. 

' JALA. Hind. Hydrilla verticillata, also 
Potamogetou gramineus, H. verticeliata is a 
water plant used in purifying sugar. 

JALA NERGUNDI. Sans* Vitex tri¬ 
folia, Linn . 

JALAGA. Tel. Leeches. 

JALALABAD. A small town on the bank 
of the Kabul river, in a rich country between 
Peshawar and Kabul. Jelalabad was long 
the residence of a chief of the Barukzye 
family, who had a revenue of about seven lacs 
of rupees a year. The Safed Koh or Rajyal 
on its south, attains a height of 15,000 feet 
and about 30 miles on its north is the famous 
Nurgil ; on the N. W. the lofty peaks of the 
Hindu Kush appear. It was defended by Sir 
Robert Sale during the British disasters in 
Kabul.— Burnet* Travels , Vol. /. p. 23. 
Mohan LaVs Travels, p. 343. See Jellalabad. 

JALAL-UD-D1N, son of Mahomed the 
Kharasmian. He made an incursion into Siud in 
A. D. 1221 and plundered the people. He held 
Ghazni against Chengiz Khan, but subsequently 
fled before him and was defeated on the banks 
of the Indus which river he swam and resided 
in Multan till 1224. He was killed, in 1231, in 
Mesopotamia. 

JALAL-UD-DIN. A famous Sufi darvesh. 
They have a monastery at Bokhara, dedicat¬ 
ed to this famous darvesh, Mulana Jalal-ud ^ 
who, centuries ago went from Bokhara li 
Iconium. 
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JALLINDHAR, is a town 48 miUis from 
SirWmJ, and 18 to the right of N»Jcoo4er, ou 
the Lsiwre road-— Rennell’t Memoir, p, lOfi. 

JALA NERGUNDl also, Sinduvara. Sans. 
Vitex trifoUa. 

JALAP. Eng. Fh. 


Jalaj,p.. Gan. .Jalapa .. Lat. Sp. 

Sciarappa. It. 


Jalap ^s a valuable purgative drug obtained 
from a plant of Mexico and South America: the 
Exagonium yurga, Benth . Ipormm purga, also 
the Ipomcfift jalapa of other authors. 

JALAB.—See Chalar. 

JALARI CIIETTU* Tel. Vatica laccifera— 
W . 8 [ A. Shorea laccifera.— Reyne. S. alura, 
— Roxb. 

JALASAYAH. Sans. Andropogon muri- 
catus.— Rets. 

JALA TUNGA. Tel. Cypcrus procerus, 
Both. C. tenuiflorus R. i 100. 

JALBAGU. Hind, of Kaghan, Viburnum 
stellionatum. 

JALDARU. Hind. Armeniaca vulgaris, 
the apricot. 

JALEBI. ITind. A sweetmeat, like vermi¬ 
celli. 

JALE GHETTU. Tkl. A species of Acacia. 

JAL-GANTEE. Beng. Panicum helopus. 

JALIDAR. Hind. Grewia Rothii, alsoRham- 
nus purpureus and on the Salt range, Cotoneas- 
ter obtusa.— Wall , also, Gymnosporia spinosa 
and Celastrus apinosus. 

JALIKA. San 9 . From jala, a net. 

J ALIKAT. Tam. A sport in the South of 
India : it consists in loosing, either from a large 
pen or from a number of stakes to which they 
are tied, a lot of cattle with cloths or handker- 
ehieves tied to their horns, money being some¬ 
times knotted in the cloths,—nothing is done 
to infuriate the cattle before being released ; 
when let go, the spectators shout and cheer and 
a tremendous torn-toraing is set up, this so far 
excites the animals that most of them go off at 
a gallop, and such of the spectators as wish to 
distinguish themselves in the eyes of their 
countrymen as swift runners and brave men, 
go after the cattle and strive to pull the cloths 
off the beasts* horns, the cloth and any valua¬ 
ble attached to it being the reward of the 
captor. This may be considered the national 
amusement of the people of Madura. It is prac¬ 
tised at Trichinopoly, Poodoocottah, in parts 
of Tanjore, and is as much their passion, as 
horse racing is that of the people of England 
or bull baiting that of the people of Spain. 

The rich ryots, zeminders and head men are 
the gr$at promoters of this kind of sport* by 
running their own cattle, &c*; directly tbqy 
that its practice is attended wjth danger of 
J. tried for an accident, it U probable that 
they will voluntarily withdraw from actively 


continuing it, when it will greatly lose its in* 
terest and excitement anaong people,, and 
they will then probably yoluiiterjjy giro it Mp 
and take, to or invent some, more JwmJtajyj 
amusement. .... 

JAL1 MARA. CUn. Vachellia farnesiana, * 

JALKUKAB. Hind. Tulipa st$lkta« •> 

JALLALI. A masked or naunning.de,voice 
at the Maharura. The JaUaR mummers who 
adopt fancy dresses in the Maluirum, sing Mar- 
siah, satires and songs. The great bulk of them 
are low caste hindoos and pariahs., 

JALLUKRI. Hind. Centranthus ruber. 

JAL : MOOTEE. Beng. Cyperus pygmama. 

JALMOB, from Balti, a dark, hard*, serpeu- 
tine-like stone, takes a fine polish, It is used 
like zahrmohra for cutting into cups, Slc. ; the 
value of a cup is from Rs. 3 to 4. 

JALIN? Can. Shorea laccifera, Heyne* 

JALNA (Jauluah) in L; l¥° 5i'N, and 
L. 75° 54, E. in the Bekhan a military station, 
38 miles E. of Auraugabad, 1652 feet above 
the sea. «. » 

JALNIM. Hind. Lippia nodiflora, also, 
Lycopus Europmus. 

JALNIM. Hind. Herpestes monniera. 

JALUKA. Sans. Leeches. 

JALUS. Arab. Literally accession, the terrp 
applied to t he ascent of a throne. In the South¬ 
ern Konkan the Jalus San or San-i-Jalus, has 
formed an era commencing with the year of 
Salivahaua 1578, (A. D. 1656) and running 
on henceforward in the ordinary solar manner. 
It corresponds exactly with the accession of 
sultan Ali A* 11 Shah II to the throue of Beja- 
pore— Thomas' Prin^ep. 

JALSOO. See Kunawer. 

JAM. Duk. Psidium pyriferum, also, P. 
pomiferum.— Linn. The guava. 

JAM. A Hindoo title supposed by Colonel 
Tod to be a corruption of Sambu a titular 
appellation from the Sambu of Alexandria* 
it is, however, a Hindu title borne by the Jam 
of Bela, the Jam of Nowanuggur in Sumhtra* 
the Jam of ICej, also the Jam of the no- 
made Mahomedan Jokya, a Satpma tribe, west 
of Talta and has no connexion with Jams hid 
nor has it a Persian origin— Elliot, Burned 
KaM* See India ; Kattywar ; Kelat ; Khyber. 

JAM Any vessel for drinking out. ' 

JAM. Maleal, Eugenia jambos.— Linn. 

JAM. A river running near Seonee and near 
Lodikhera in Nagpoor. 

J AMA. An article of malmmedan dress. 

JAMA. Ar. A place where ‘mahomedan 
people assemble to pray, a house of public 
worship. 

JAMA-BANDL Hind. Revenue Settlement 
on a village. 

JAMA CHETTU. Trjl. Psidium pyriferum. 
— Linn • 
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JAMADAGNL A femoits Tistf, the father 
ef Pates Hama, at whose command, the latter 
out off the head of his mother Penuka. See 
Btehmadica* HararePamS-Hama. # 

JAM ADA JR. The chief or leader of any 
number of perkons, also a native eommissiotied 
officer in the native armies of India. 

JAMAICA GINGER, uncoated Malabar 
or Bengal gingeri 

JAMAICA YELLOW THISTLE. Arge- 
monatineiieanft. 

JAMAI-POOLI*SHIM* Beng. Dolichos 
liguosus. 

JAMAL* Arab. Camel. 

JAMALGOTA, HiND.Baliosperraum Indi- 
cum, also Croton tiglium. 

JAM ALL A Balueh tribe, who inhabit the 
country, from the Gaj towards Sehwan ; and a 
little lower down, ou the stream.—Masson's 
Journeys, Fol. II. p. 137. 

JAM-AMROOD. Hind. Guava tree. 

JAMA MU8JID is the principal mosque 
in Indian towns in which mahoraedans meet for 
prayer and religious services. The Jama Musjid 
of Delhi cost ten lakhs of rupees and took 
six years in its construction. It was begun and 
completed in the reign of Shah Jehan. 
Three of the highest, the broadest and finest 
flights of steps in Delhi, made of 9fone, lead 
to the front and side entrance, wlienee the spec¬ 
tator comes to a square platform. In the 
centre of this is a large cistern which is intend¬ 
ed for the performance of the “ wazu” or ablu 
tions before prayer. While the three sides open 
inwardly with a corridor and cloisters, the 
west*of the square platform is the cathedral 
itself, rising in three large domes and two of 
the most stately minarets within the town of 
Delhi* Its space admits of a vast congregation 
and on the anniversary of a saint of any cele¬ 
brity or on any other particular occasion, it 
is crowded with mahomedans.— Tour in India 
by French, p, 10 . 

JAMAN. Hind. Sizygium jambolanura; also, 
Prunus padus, P. cerasus, also the sloe like fruit 
of Siaygium jarnbolanum, also a sweetmeat, 
made to resemble the fruit. 

JAMAN KUMB, of Kangra, is the fine 
white fibre of a climbing plant,but it has frequent 
knots and joints which make the fibre short.— 
Powell's Handbook, VoL l.p. 511. 

JAMARA. Hind. Viburnum fcctens, 
Nagar jamian, is Ficus reticulata. 

JAM ASP. One of the Samnian kings. 

JAMAUKA. Him Cucurbita citrullus.— 
Jin ft* 

JAMAWEH* Pers. Bedding. 

JAMB. Hind. Mal, Eugenia jambos# 

JAMBA Mar. Inga xylocarpa* 

JAMBAN- A tree in Canara which grows 
from tvro to four feet in diameter and from 


twenty-five to forty feet In height, lit wood is 
very scarce, very m uch resembles mahogany 
and is generally used for house farniture.— 
Bdy* Ms and 0. 

J AMBAO. Malay. A general term 
applied to species of Eugenia, Myrtus, Ana- 
cardium and Psidinm. 

JAMB EE. A cane with stiff stems and 
j large knots, imported from China ; a species 
, of Calamus. 

! JAMBI. Jav. Betel-nut, Areca-nut, Pe- 
naogmut, from the Areca catechu palm, 
j JAMB IRA. Sans, also, Nirabooka, Ni« 
j boo* Limbo. Beng. Hind. Citrus lirnohum. 
j JAMBIRA, also Nimma Chettu. Tel. 
j Citrus bergamia.— liisso and Poit. Boxb . JF. 

\*A. 

! JAM BIYA H. An. Hind. A crooked dagger. 

| JAM 110. Sing. Eugenia jambos— L . 
The bark is used as a mordant for blue and 
black dyes, atao, Beng., Jambosa aquea. I). 
G., W. tip A. 

JAMBO-IRING. Sumatra. Anacardium 
occidentale.— Linn. 

JAMBOOLA. Singh. Citrusdecumana.— 
Linn . W fy A. lloxb. 

JAMBON3. Fr. Hams. 

JAMBOSA AQUEA,— DC. TF.and.4.— 
Prod. I. 332, lloxb ; Wight, leones. 

Eugenia aquea, W. III. I Eugenia Sylvestris, 

I Moon's Cat . 
JAMBOSA AQUEA. 

Jambo . Beno. | Wal-jamboo-gass Sinc.H, 

Abundant in the Central province of Cevlon 
up to an elevation of 5,000 feet.— Thw. Bn. 
PL Zeyl. p . 115:—See Eugenia aquea. 

J AMBUS A DOMESTICA 1). 0., Jambosa 
mnlaccensis, D. C., Jambosa purpuracens, I). 
G ., are syns of Eugenia malaccensis —Linn. 

JAMBOSA VULGARIS, I). 0. % syn. of 
Eugenia jambos.— Linn. 

JAMBOSA CYL1NDRICA.-? 

Eugenia (J.) cylindrica, I Eugenia (J.) pauciflora 
W. Ic. | W. Ic. * 

A moderate sized tree of the Ambagamowa 
district, in Ceylon, up to an elevation of 8,000 
feet.— Thw. Bn. Pl. Zeyl % ii. p . 115 
JAMBOSA MALACCENSIS, D . G. t syn. 
of Eugenia malaccensis, Linn . f # 

JAMBOSA SALICIFOLIA—? 

Pan Jambool....MAHR. 

A crooked tree growing much on the rivers 
of the Bombay Deccan country. The stem is 
generally useless for house purposes, on 
account of its crookedness, but the straight 
shoots are eagerly sought after as rafters.— 
Hr. Gibson, 

JAMBOSA VULGARIS, DeCandolle. syu. 
of Eugenia jambos. J 

JAMBU. Hind. Inga xylocarpa. 
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3AM.BU &Uo Pedda Neredu. Tel. Euge¬ 
nia jambolana.— Lam. or Syzigiura janabo- 
lan urn, of W\ and A . is the rose apple end 
is so denominated from its odour . From the 
Jamba a very fine plum-coloured dye, is ex¬ 
tracted: both the Jambu and the Teemree bear a 
pleasant sub-acid fruit.—Postern's Western 
India , Pol. II. p . 48. 

JAMBU DWIPA. Sans. In the Hindu 
Cosmos, one of the seven grand divisions of 
the earth, including Asia, and so named from 
the tree called Jambu abounding in it. Modern 
commentators, however, allege that it refers 
only to certain parts of the interior of Asia, 
the Eden of the hindus. In this sense Jam- 
budwipa, is the central division of the world. 
India is so called in the Puranas. 

JAMBU MALACCA MARAM. also 
Jambu Malacca Pallam. Tam. The tree and 
fruit of Eugenia Malaccensis. 

JAMBUL. Mahr. Eugenia jambolana- 
JAMBU-MONAT. Malay. Anacardium 
occidentxle.— Linn . Cashew-nut tree. 

JAMBU-NAWEL MARAM, Tam. Euge¬ 
nia jam bos.— Linn. 

JAMBU-NEREDU, also Pedda Neredu. 
Tel. Eugenia Jambolana, Lam —(large var.) 
R. ii. 484 Syzigium Jam. — W. and A. 
1015 — lihetde , v. 29 . 

JAMBAVATI. Sans. From Jambavan, 
the name of a certain bear. 

J AMO ANA. Tel. Colton Carpets. 
JAMDANEE. Hind, A flowered Dacca 
wove muslin. 

JAMDANEE.—P A sort of leuthern port¬ 
manteau. 

JAMED-ALU. Karn. In Coorg, a predial 
slave, 

JAMEL. Arab. Camclus dromedarius.— 
Linn . The Camel properly Jamal. 

JAMES, Commodore, commanded the E I. 
Company’s Marine Force in India. In 1755, 
in alliance with the Mahrattas, he sailed from 
Bombay, to attack the strongholds of Angria, 
tfhd on the 2nd April, unaided by the Mah¬ 
rattas he took Severndroog and Goa, Ban coot 
surrendered on the 8tli April and in February 
1756 he attacked Gheria. 

JAMES, Colonel, Henry, It. E-, Author 
of General description of the Country of Abyssi¬ 
nia and of the different Routes leading into it. 

JAMES and MARY. A dangerous shoal 
in the Hoogly, it is an English corruption of 
the Hindustani words Jabaz marra, a ship 

fit i Air 

JAM HUT. See Kelat. 

JAMI. A celebrated Persian poet* See 
Ahmedi Jami. 

JAMI. See Kazzilbash. 

JAM UR. Hind, Ficus carica, also F. 
caricoides. 


JAMI-UT-TUARIKH. Fafcl ullah Rashid, 
otherwise Rashid-ud-din, son of Imad-ud'ditU'* 
lab, Abu'l Khair, was born at Hamaden 
about A. D, 1247-. His enemies, in the 
latter part of his lf&, called bito a Jew 
both by birth and reliction* The bitter part 
of the assertion is disproved, both as to 
himself and his immediate predecessor, but 
Quatremere is inclined to think that he was 
possibly of Jewish descent, as he shelve an 
acquaintance with Jewish rites and customs 
singular for a mahomedan statesman. Ibn 
Batuta (ii, 116), who saw Rashid's son 
attending as wazir on Abu Said Khan at 
Baghdad, says that the father, Khwaja Ra¬ 
shid, had been an emigrant Jew. 

Snid-ud-daulah, the chief minister /and 
favourite of Argun the father of Oljaitu, 
was a Jew. He had studied agriculture, 
architecture and metaphysics. He wafe 
an adept in mahomedan theology and 
controversy and was acquainted with 
Hebrew, Arabic. Mongol. Turk and Persian, 
His greatest work was called by the author 
the Jami-ut-Tawarikh, “ Collection of His¬ 
tories” or Historical Cyclopeedia, which in fact 
it is. It contained histories of the Tartar and 
Turkish tribes, of Chingiz and his race, and of 
the Persian khans in particular, including his 
master Oljaitu ; of various dynasties of Wes¬ 
tern Asia, of Mahomed and his companions, 
of the prophets of Israel, the Caesars and several 
Christian princes ; of China aud of India. It 
concluded, or was intended to conclude, with a 
universal geography, but it is doubtful if this 
was ever written, though the existing portions 
of the work contain many geographical notices. 
— Yule Cathay, II. p . 2 55. 

JAMKALUM, or Jamcana, Tel.~ Cotton 
carpets. 

JAMMI CIIETTU. Tel. Prosopis snici- 
gera.— Linn W. and A. also, Adeuauttiera 
aculeata.— Roxb. 

JAMMU. Hind. Prunus padus. 

JAMMU GADDI. ,Tel. Typha elepban- 
tina.— Roxb . 

JAMNA. A river of Hindustan, which rises 
in long. 78° 24* E. lat.'SO 0 35' N. in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the hot springs 
of Jarauotri. Captain Johnson, on the 12th 
May 1828, found theriver issuing from a snow 
bed at an elevation of 10,840 feet above the sea* 
The Jumna is also called the Kal Yamuna, 
or black Yamuna, and Kalinde or the “ black 
pool” from Kaniya having destroyed the hydra 
Kaliya which infested it. The poet Jydiva 
styled the Yamuna the blue daughter of the sun. 
The Jumna is a feeder of the Ganges, 
which it joins at Allahabad. r i he principal 
feeder of the Jumna is the Chambul, which 
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takes its rise on the Vindhya mountains. See 
Allahabad ; Ganges ; Krishna ; Saraswati. 

JAjMNOTRI. A mountain in the Hima¬ 
laya, in long. ,31 6 0* N. ; ht. 78° 29* E. in 
Garhwal, on the left bank of the Jumna, about 
8 miles N. of Kharsali. The hot spring “ Bassu 
Tarta” and the level of the Jumna there, is 
9,793 feet above the sea. Rob . Sch’l. 

JAMO UftiA. Eugenia jambolena.— Lam. 
R<&b. 

, JAMO A, Hjnd. Schleichera trijuga, also 
Elttodendron Roxburghii. 

JAMQNE8. S?. Hams. 

JAMOQM, Hind. Eugenia Jambolana, syn. 
of, Oalypti authes caryophyllifolia Willd , Sioartz 
also, Calypiranthes jambolana or Syzyium 
jamholana. 

„JAM PAM*.Hind. A litter for the hills. 

JAM P 8 ANT A. See Siva. 

JAMROOL. Bbng. Eugenia alba. 

JAMRUH. An. A ceremonial at the Kaba, 
in Mecca, in which pilgrims throw stones, as 
if at the devil: it originated from Abraham 
throwing stones at the ram sent to take the 
place of his son. See Kaba. 

JAMSAN. Hind. A kind of earth con¬ 
taining an alkali, useful in alum manufacture. 

JAMSETJEE JEEJEEBHOY, a Parsee 
merchant of Bombay, of a princely generous 
disposition, was knighted by the queen of Eng¬ 
land on the 3rd March 1842, was subsequently 
created a baronet—obit, 14th April 1859. 

JAMSHID. The fifth king of the Peshda- 
dian dynasty of Persia, who, according to Bailey, 
flourished 3,209 years before the Christiau era. 
The Sbah Namah describes him as the first to 
civilize mankind, and the Persian writers con¬ 
sider the has reliefs at the ruins of Perse- 
polis.—still visible iu all their pristine beauty 
after a lapse of five thousand years,—to be re¬ 
presentations of the court of Jamah id, more 
especially on the festival of the Nouroz. The 
celebrated Persian poet Fardusi, , wrote the 
IShahnamah in A. D. 1000, containing three 
heroes, Jarashid, Faridun and Garshasp, as 
the three earliest representatives of the gene¬ 
rations of mankind. A little way from the 
gate of the entrance of Toos, there stands a 
dome ornamented with lacquered tiles so small 
as seemingly to form a part of some private 
house ; this dome covers the dust of this 
celebrated poet who after the unworthy 
treatment he received from shah Mahmood, 
Ghaznavi, retired there to die.— Frazer's 
Journey into Kharasan, p . 610. See Fardusi.— 
JAMU. A town and district in the western 
Himalaya, iu long. 33° 44' 5" N., lat. 75* 
61' 4" E. The town of Jamu, in the valley 
of the Chenab is 1,600 feet above the sea, and 
the bed of the Chenab is a little above 1,000 
feet. The boundary mountains of Jamu rise 


12,000 to 14,000 feet. Jamu, is the capital of 
a principality of Which the rulers are Dogra 
Rajputs. The town contains 7,000 or 8,000 
people. It is built on the summit of the first' 
wooded sloping ridge that rises from, the plains 
of the Punjab and on the right bank, at the place 
where it is divided by a narrow ravine which 
allows an exit toihA river Ravi ? in its way 
to its junction with the Chenab.— Viyne . SchL 

JAMUKARAM. Tam. Carpets. 

JAMUN. Hind. Calypiranthes caryophyl* 
lifolia ? : also Syzygium jambolanuru ; also; 
Prunus padus. 

JAMUNA. Hind. Cerasus cornuta, also 
Prunus padus or bird cherry. 

JAN. In India the Jan, the Gin of the 
Arabian nights, is only known amongst the 
mahomedans. In Sind, the Jan resembles the 
Pwccca or Puck of Britain, The Jan of the 
Baluch hills is wayward and often morose,'but 
not necessarily malignant. He is described as 
dwarfish with large eyes, and covered with 
long hairs, and often changes to the form of a 
camel, goat or other animal. On meeting s 
Jan, it is essential not to be alarmed, to uae 
civil language. The Jan can become the ser¬ 
vant of man and work hard.— Burton . 

JAN. Hind, Urtica heterophylla. 

JAN. Hind. Pers. Life soul spirit, hence, 
Jaiular brave, spirited. Jamvar, animal, an ex¬ 
pression of affection. 

JAN. See Semang. 

JAN-I-ADAM. Hind. Ajugu decumbens. 

J ANA C1IET rU. Tel. Grewia rotundi- 
folia.— Just. IV. and A . This name is applied 
to several sp. of Grewia. 

JAN AKA. See Kshetriya.. 

JANAKUA. M a leal. (Justus speeiosus. 

JANAM ASHTaMI, the nativity of Krishna 
held as a festival on the 8th day of the month 
Bhadra. It is also called Gokal-Ashtami 
and is a hindoo festival in commemoration 
of the birth of Krishna, an event which 
is said to have taken place at Mathura, 
at midnight, about the 22nd August, on the 
8di of Shravan. One vaishnava * sect keeps 
the holiday Janarn on the 8th and another on 
the 9th of Shravan, Krishna is stated to have 
been born of Devaki, niece of Kans, king <*f 
Mathura. Kaus having had it predicted that 
one of his race would destroy him, he en¬ 
deavoured to compass the death of Devaki’s 
offspring in which he failed, and on the 9th 
Krishna was removed to the house of a cow¬ 
herd named Nanda. The worshippers abstain 
daring the day from certain articles of diet, at 
night they bathe and ornament the image and 
offer the tulsi, or Ociroum sanctum. On the 
following day, a brahman serves as pujari, and 
afterwards he himself is worshipped. The 8th 
day is held by the Gaoli or cowherd race as a 
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great jubilee day, from the circumstance of 
Krishna having been reared by one of their 
people, they join hands and dance, and shout 
Oovinda, Govinda. The shrines of Kanoba 
are much visited at night, the Bhagat of the 
shrine by self-flagellation, become! hysterical, 
which is deemed by the people to be a posses¬ 
sion by the deity, on which they prostrate 
themselves, burn incense and present sick peo¬ 
ple to the Bhagat. On the following day, the 
Bhagat’s disciples work themselves into hyste¬ 
rics.— Bombay Gazetteer. 

JANAMEJAYA. See Inscriptions 

JANAM-PATRI and Tripno. The former 
is indispensable to every hindoo child, being 
at once his horoscope and the guide throughout 
life.— Richard F. Burton*e 8inde } p. 399. See 
Janm. 

J ANAPA, also, SH AN A PA. Tam. Orotalaria 
juncea. Sun hemp. 

JANA PALASERU. Tel. Antidesma pu- 
bescens.-— lioxb. 

JANAPHAL. Situated near a spur of the 
Adjunta hills, and the head-quarters of the 
Mekbur district. The maximum heat in the 
hottest weather is 98°, about the same as at 
ChindwarraorBaitool in the Central Provinces. 
Janaphul is thirty-six miles from Akolah. 

JANAPUM. Tam. Thin rope made of the 
fibre of Crotalaria juncea. 

JANA SPECIOSA. Gmel. syn. of Costus 
spcciosus. 

JANA8THANA. This place is the modern 
Naaick, situated on the Godaveri, not far from 
the western Ghats, and a place of pilgrimage. 
— Hind. Th. Pol. 1. p. 304. 

JaND. Hind, of Murree Hills, Indigofera 
a r bo re a. 

JAND. Hind. Zizyphns nummwlaria, also 
Acacia leucophlcea, and Prosopis spicigera. 

JANDAR. Hind. Aristida depresaa. 

JANDL Hind. Astragalus multiceps,also 
Prosopis spicigera r and Ballots limbata. 

\IANDIAM. ^?kl. The sacred chord of the 
hindus. 8ee Poitu ; Zonar ; Zandiam. 

JANE or PABBASA. Tel. Trichaurus 
criooides, W. and A. 143, Ic. 22. 

JaNEMAJAYA. The sacrifice of snakes. 

JANEO. Hind. 

JaUwez .„,,.Mahr. | Ywjno PaviU .Sansc, 

This cord or string falls over the left 
shoulder to the right hip. It is worn by 
the brahman, kshatrya and vaisva castes, by 
the Ved or Bed of Bengal, and in the Dekhan 
by the five artificer castes.— Wile. Glote. See 
Jandiam ; Zonar. 

JANGAL. Hind. Hough tracts of wood and 
grass ; a forest or jungle. 

JANGAL BELT. Hind. Salix sp. * 

JANGAL PARUNGL Hind. Qnercus 
semecarpifolia. 


JANGAM. Sansc. The priest of the liugaef, 
or lingayet sect, called also liiigaftAnt, and in 
the south of India, Vira saiva, a hiiidu sect, 
worshippers of Siva, under the usual form of li 
lingam which is worn, of small size, made of 
copper or silver in a little casket suspended 
round the neck, tied in the turban, or fastened 
on the arm In common with the saiva sect gene¬ 
rally, the Jangama smear their foreheads with 
vihtiuti or ashes, and wear necklaces, and 
carry rosaries made of the rudraksha seed. 
They are few in Upper India, but in the south 
they are numerous and the Aradhya and Pan- 
daram, the officiating priests of the Saiva 
shrines, are commonly of this sect. The sect 
is stated to have originated with Basavft. 
The sectarian Jangama religion is one of 
the most bigotted and exclusive in all 
India : and, greatly disliking brahmins,thesis are 
excluded from their villages shutting out fr«<m 
themselves at the same time the only, until 
recently, learned people of India. The people 
of a village near Kalladghi, purposely abstained 
from digging wells, and in the dry weather had 
to go about three miles to the Gutparbah river 
for water, acting thus, as they said, to prevent 
brahmins settling amongst them. 

The three words, Om ! “ Guru, Linga, Jan- 
gam” comprise the creed of the sect, and 
evidently were intended to disavow every part 
of the braminicHl priestly tyranny. This 
mystic phrase is thus expounded. The im *ge 
(lingam) is the deity : the jangarn is the wearer 
or fellow worshippers : and he who breathes 
the sacred spell in the ear is the Guru. 

The Aradhya sect are brahmans, who though 
jangams, retain their caste. 

The Banijaga are followers of the jangarn 
customs, and seem to be of the Vaisya race. 

The Lingaet, Lingadari, or Yira Saiva 
sect, Linga want, Lingadhara, and "Lingamat 
worship Siva, in the form of a lingam. The 
sect was founded in the 12th century, by 
Basava, a brahman residing at Kalliani in 
the centre of the peninsula. In common with 
the Jangama they are “ vira saiva hindus, whose 
sole object of worship is the lingam, a model 
of which they carry on their arms, or suspend 
in caskets of silver or gold around their necks. 
They are sectarian saivavi, for they do not, 
in their creed recognize castes nor acknowledge 
brahmans. The customs and belief of this sect 
were fully described by Mr. C. P. Brown in 
the Madras Literary Journal. They are very 
numerous amongst the Canarese speaking 
people from Salem through Mysore northwards 
to Panderpoor on the Kistnah,and further north 
and east towards Kaltiani fort, where the seot 
was originated in the thirteenth century by a 
brahman named Basava. But further north, 
even in the Oomraoti district of East Berar, 
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there were, in 1869, 7,670 of this sect. Their 
avocations are almost solely those of civil life, 
as agriculturists end shop-keepers. They are 
rigid in external ceremonial, but they have 
loose ideas in morals, probably resulting from 
what Wilson states as their belief in the inferi¬ 
ority of women and from their licentious habits 
they are often before the criminal courts. The 
great bulk of them are such rigid vegetarians, 
they will not even bring any living creature to 
a flesh eater. Their dislike to brahmins is such 
that they use every means to prevent their 
settlement in their villages; but, though by 
their religion they should abstain from caste 
distinctions they are the most exclusive of all 
the religionist, in India, the followers of every 
different trade or avocation refuse to eat toge¬ 
ther or intermarry, the Jangam alone adhering 
to their law. They have made the differences in 
their avocations equivalent to the caste or race 
distinctions of other hindoo people. The 
Jangaraa, the priests of the Liugaet sect, are 
often married, so often, indeed, that they are 
classed Virakta Jangam and Grihasht Jangam, 
or ascetic and domestic Jangama. 

All these anti-brahminicat worshippers of 
Siva, who are called Jangam, Vira saiva or Linga- 
dharij are easily recognized by their wearing a 
small idol, either hung on the breast or bound 
on the arm. These are the disciples of Basava 
whom they regard as a form of the god Siva. 
They are widely spread throughout the south of 
India, among the Canarese, the Telugu and 
the Tamil Nations.— Brown's Essay of the 
Creed , Customs, and Literature of the Jan- 
gams , p. 7. 

JANGAR. See Boat. 

JANGATA. Tel. TheSatana wanloo, Jherra 
wanloo, and Dhasra wanloo are three mendi¬ 
cant sections of religious devotees of the hin- 
doos, The Satana keep a god “ Permaloo,” the 
image of an incarnation of Vishnu in their 
houses and worship it daily. They perambulate 
the streets morning and evening and accept 
alms from all but the lowest castes. They 
often demand alms threatening otherwise to 
bum themselves with a lamp or torch. The 
Dhasra play on the 44 Jangata,” “ Tartec” 
and 8incoo and hold an iron worshipping 
lamp in their hands. They walk before the 
corpse when it. is carried to the funeral pile. 

JANGELAM PARENDA. Malbal. Vitis 
quadrangularis.— Walk 
JANGGOLO. See Kris. 

JANGKANG. See Kyan. 

JANGKAR. Malay. Anchor. 

JANGLEEG. See Kunawar. 

JANGLI. Hind. A term applied to wild 
plants, grains, &Ci, aa opposed to cultivated. 
Janglii badam, Hind. Sterculia fcetida. 

Jangli ginda. Hind. Hibiscus sp. 


Jangli frast, Hind. Populus alba* 

Jangli Kits, Hind. Edwardsia mollis* 

Jangli Mehndi, Hind. Ammannia auriculata. 

Jangli Murgh, Hind. Gallus sonneratii 
Ternm . G. ferrugineus Omel. 

Jangli Palak, Hind. Ruraex aciitus. 

Jangli-powar, Hind. Cassia obtusifolia. 

Jangli Samak, Hind. Panicum colonuiu. 

Jangli sankokra, Hind. Hibiscus sp. 

Jangli sarson, Hind. Sisymbrium iris, 

I Jangli bulgar Hind, Boletus igniarius. 

Jangli-sur. Hind. Hog. 

Jangli tamaku. HrND. Sonchus orixensis. 

JANGLOT, a wood of Java considered by 
the natives as the toughest wood produced in 
the island, and is always employed for bows 
when procurable ; the tree is of a moderate 
size. 

JANGUSH. Hind, Arum curvatum. 

JAN HA VI. Sans. From Janhoo, a sage. 

JAN-l-ADAM.. Hind. Ajuga bracteata ; 

| Ajnga reptans, also Salvia ianata* 

JANIPHA. A genus of plants belonging 
to the natural order Euphorbiaceae. It has 
monoecious flowers; calyx campanulate, 5- 
parted, petals wanting; stamens 10 in the male 
flowers, filaments unequal, distinct, arrang¬ 
ed round a disc. In the female flowers the 
style is one ; stigmas 3, consolidated into a 
rugose mass : capsule 3-coccous. 

JANIPHA MANIHOT.— Kunth. 

Jatropha manihot, Linn , I Manihot utillissirmis, 
Jloxb. I p 0 /a m 

Pu lau-pe-uang Myouk I MaraValli kelangu.TAM.' 

Bijrm. Aat vulli kelangu ,, 
Warachuii, Can. Maleal. J Marui valli gadda...TEr,/ 
Tapioca, iMfimlioc,Cassava Manu pendalam; 

Bitter Cassava ... Eng. | Karra pendalam/.... 0 

Tapioca is the farina manufactured from the 
expressed juice of the tubers of the Janipha 
manihot. Great care is requisite in its pre¬ 
paration as the roots contain a poisonous prin¬ 
ciple which is only got rid of by the application 
of strong heat. The poorer classes of British 
India use the tapioca flour, but none is ex¬ 
ported. The plant thrives in any soil, although 
a sandy loam is the best. It requires no culti¬ 
vation whatever, and is occasionally met with 
in Aracan, growing wild in the jungle. At 
the Madras Exhibition of 1855, excellent 
tapioca was exhibited by Mr. Rundall, of 
Razole, near Rajahmundry. Various other 
samples of f< Hill Tapioca” were also exhibit¬ 
ed—obtained from the roots of different species 
of Arum, Dioscorea, or terrestrial orchids ; 
but none of them appeared important. Tapioca 
is prepared in 8. America from two species of 
Janipha, or the bitter and sweet cassava or 
manioc roots. From the facility with which 
the bitter cassava can be rasped into flour, it 
is cultivated almost to the exclusion of the 
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sweet variety, which contains in its centre A I tvre and Manufacture'of Tapioca Jatropka 
tough, fibrous, ligneous, cord. The bitter, j Mamhot, J. 1 J . Langloie. Journ. Agri* HorL 
variety however, contains a highly acrid Socy. Vol, XII, p. 175. Hogg. Birdwood * 
and poisonous juice, which is got rid of by See Janipha manihoc. Food; Janipha 5 Cassava; 
heat or by fermentation, so that cassava Manioc. 

bread is quite free from it. When the juice JANJERA. See Sidi. India. 

has been carefully expressed, the fecula or 3ANJI. See Hydrocharidace®* 

flour is washed a nd dried in (be air without JANKEE. See Kunawer. 

beat, and forms the Brazilian arrowroot of JANK 6 TEE RONG. See Maryul. 

commerce; byt when dried on hot plates it JANXUJI, See Mahratta Governments. 

* becomes granular and forms tapioca. An arti- JANM. S*N3. Birth. Janma Patri, is the 
ficial tapioca i 9 made with gum and potato paper on which the horoscope is prepared at a 
staroh. The granules of this are larger, whiter, child’s birth. See Janam-Patri. 
and more brittle and more soluble iu cold water JANSAM. Chin. Ginseng, 
than genuine tapioca. JANTIANA. An. Gentiana lutea, Linn . 

Casava or Bitter Cassava, are the West JANNUBEE. See Kunawer. 

Indian names both of the Janipha manihot, and JANOLAH. Hind. Gum Arabic. 

of the Cassava or manioc starch prepared from JANTONG. Malay. Plantain leaf, 

that plant, from which also are prepared cassava JANQMU. Tel. Crotalaria jancea, Linn . 

meal or flour, or Brazilian arrowroot, also cassava C. tenuifolia, R. iii. 263. 

oakes or bread. The cassava is called in Bra- JANUPA-NAR. Tam. fibre of Crotalaria 

ail Mandisca- The Janipha manihot plant grows juncea.— Linn. 

about 6 or 8 feet high with a tuberous root JANUS. See Saraswati. 

weighing up to lbs. 30. The acrid milky juice f , 

when fresh is poisonous, but the roots are J ANW A, the zone, cord or thread worn 

washed, scraped, grouud or grated into a pulp, several classes or castes of hmdoos. 

and the juice pressed out and preserved. The The brahmimeal cord consists of six or more 

pulp or meal that reraaius is called Couaque threads of cotton, called the poita or janwa , 

aud is made into Cassava cakes or Cassava with which every lad is invested at the a«e 

bread. The expressed juice by standing, de- eleven or tw . elve y ears > and constitutes the 

posits a white powder, which when washed sacred distinctive badge of that class. Outlie 

and dried forms what the British call Ta solemn occasion of their investiture, the youths 

pioca meal or Brazilian arrow root, by the are first tau 8 ht the mysterious words entitled 

French “ Moussache” and in Guiainn, Cypipa, tbe Gayatri, “ Let us meditate on the adorable 

and when this is dried on hotplates, the light ot the sun, the divine ruler, may it guide 

grains of fecula burst and adhere together and our intellects.”— Kd % Baron Ilugel 8 Travels 

form tapioca. The expressed juice is some- in Kashmir, p. 38. - — - 

Iime 3 fermented with treacle into an iutoxi- JANWAR. A Rajput tribe in Bundelcund. 

eating fluid. Pearl Tapioca is not from this JAPA- Hind. A repetition of the name of 

plant but from potato starch, .bweet cassava Kama, a religious rite of the Dadu Panthi 

is prepared from the Manihot aipi which is Vaishnava. See Dadu Panthi; Japa-Mala. 

similar to J. Manihot, but has no deleterious j A PAG. Thibetan. Chinese brick tea 

properties.. imported over the Chinese frontier. 

tapioca is prepared from the starch of the *_ . * 

bitter cassava but by washing and granulat- JAPA-MALA. Hind. This rosary consists 

ing pn hot plates, by which the concretions °f twenty-seven beads, which are told over 

are formed, as seen in commerce, four times, the number of one hundred and 

, Cassava flour, or meal, from which cas- e .'K ht bein S lhe “ 08t P ro P er for th « wp 6 **; 

sava bread is made, is obtained from the Ja- ^? n such forms as-Ram, Ram, Ram ! 
nipha manihot, by grating the root, express- Guru ji ki Fatah!” “ Shri Ganesaya 

ing the juice by pressure and then drying the — Richard F. Bui'tons Swath 

residual cake and pounding. It is called ® ee da P a; 

Moussache by the French. JAPAN. This island empire forms a very 

Cassada root is a name of the root of the extensive chain stretching from the south 
Janipha mauiliot. point of Korea. It is situated between the 

Cassareep, the concentrated juice of the 26th and 52ud degrees of north latitude and 
bitter cassava, forms the basis of the West the 128th and 151st of east longitude, and 
India dish pepper pot. One of the remarkable embraces a population of nearly 40 or 5 0 
properties of onssare^p, is that meat placed in millions of souls. It is composed oK/our or 
it is preserved longer than by any other pro- five large, and, including all its dependencies 
cess of cooking,— Tomlinson . On the Cub of the Lcw*Kew group and the Kurile srchi* 
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pfelago* it is said, of as many as 3,330 small-, 
er islands and islefck, stretohing along the 
coast of Asia, in a N E. and E. N. E. direc¬ 
tion, their shores being washed by the sea 
of Japan and the north Pacific ocean, and 
separated from the Corea gulph by Manchooria. 
Marco Polo was the first European traveller 
to notice it. It is bounded on the north by the 
Sea of Okotsk, and the independent portion 
of the island peninsula of Sagaleen ; to the 
east by the North Pacific Ocean ; to the south 
by the Eastern Sea of China ; and to the West 
by the Sea of Japan. Until the year 1870, this 
empire possessed two sovereigns, the spiritual 
one, the Mikado or head of the religion of the 
country, and theTycnn, Zeogun, or Cobo, the 
chief of the state, who held his court at 
Jeddo. About B. C. 600, Japan was ruled 
by Zin-mu-tin-wu, or the divine conqueror, 
who was a Chinese warrior and conqueror 
and the founder of the Mikado dynasty, which, 
about the 16th century, became set aside from 
temporal affairs. With small localities ex¬ 
cepted, the whole range of the empire is 
subject to violent volcanic action, and in 1703, 
Yedo was nearly destroyed by an earthquake. 
Fudsi Yatna, near Yedo, is a high volcanic 
mountain, at present inactive, but tradition 
reports it to have risen in one night, and 
as it rose, there occurred a depression in the 
earth near Miako, which now forms the lake 
of Mit-su-no-umi. In A. D. 864, it burst 
asunder from its base upwards, and at its 
kst eruption in 1707, it covered Yedo, with 
ashes. It is crested with snow, and presents 
the appearance of a truncated cone, and the 
gathering of a white cloud around its summit, 
is a sign of bad weather. It is 12,450 feet 
high, standing comparatively alone out of the 
plain, for the other hills near are as nothing, 
and appear more like part of the slope leading 
to it than a separate range. There is almost 
always a little snow on the summit, and when 
seen on a clear morning or evening, cut sharp 
and distinct against the sky, it is a magnificent 
object, and well worthy of the veneration be 
stowed upon it. But the greatest volcano is 
Wun-seu-ta-ki, or the mountain of hot springs, 
on a promontory of Kiu-siu on which rests 
perpetual snow. It is feared and worshipped by 
the Japanese. In A. I). 1793, an eruption 
occurred which destroyed Sima bara with 
nearly 50,000 people, and so altered the coast 
line that mariners failed to recognize the once 
familiar scenes of their voyages. In the island 
ofKinsiu, there were in the middle of the 
nigetoe^h century, five volcanos in a 
"yity. The numerous islets also 
origin, an4 some were then 
four larger islands 
Sikoff, which 


together form a group not dissimilar in geo¬ 
graphical configuration to Great Britain and 
Ireland. In the first island are aitJjjBBYedo 
and Miako, the two capitals, The 

temporal sovereign, residing in the 

Mikado or spiritual sovereign dw^^^Miako. 
The island of Nipon popularly call^^^Hw, and 
known to the Chinese as Yang-ho^^^^MDun^ 
kwo, is the largest, and its name 
of the rising sun.—Kiu-siu or 
southern of this group, in 
and long. 129° 52” 7* E. hasUm^harbour^P 
Nangasaki on its western sid^^B hundred 
and fifty miles north to south hundred 

and seventy east to west.—SiVg^Aabout a 
hundred miles in length by six^H^kreadth. 
The gross area of the < mpire^^^Hknaled 
at 265,500 square miles. Sa^^^Kland 
is a little smaller in extent 
and was formerly divided between tH^^inese 
and Japanese, the former holding the northern 
and the latter the southern half. Its native 
population are the Kurile, a very hairy, wild 
and untutored race. The chief town in the 
Island of Jesso, is Matsmai: the second is 
Hakodadi. Matsmai is an imperial city, built 
upon undulating ground, and the hills near are 
covered with oaks, firs, cedars, poplars, the 
yew, the a9h, cypress, birch, a 9 pen and maple. 
Within sight ot Hakodadi, and at the distance 
of about twenty- five miles, is an active volca¬ 
no, but no smoke can be seen from Hakodadi. 
The crater forms nearly a circle, from 1,500 to 
2,000 yards round. The ground is in some 
places so hot that the hand could not touch it. 
This? volcano at about twenty miles distant 
and five from Hakodadi, throws up a hot sul¬ 
phur spring, the heat of its water being 109° in 
the warmest part. The natives use it as a 
bath; and regard it as almost a certain cure in 
cases of skin disease. Men, women, and chil¬ 
dren all go in together, perfectly naked. Ha- 
da, is a port in Nipon, about 40 miles from 
Simoda, and is built on a plain, eighty miles 
from the metropolis, it contains about 8,000 
people. The town is divided into wards sepa¬ 
rated by wooden gates. It contains nine bud- 
dhist and one sintu temple. Since the treaty 
of Kanagawa, by which the port was opened to 
the Americans, Simoda has been raised to the 
dignity of an imperial city. A hot spring 
flows from a rock at Simoda, stated to be sul¬ 
phurous. Jn Jesso, the coasts are more peopled 
than in the interior, the more fertile lands* be- 
ing t b enearest the ocean . The reverse of this 
occiHBHy^HBMBttfcesea skirts are cha- 

barren rocky 

hillsnNMMjHHHHii^HII^By^ei ryuofionlfiiL 
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his beard or bis nails were ever cut. All his 
victual s we re prepared in new vessels, which are 
using them, and his garments re- 
were also daily destroyed, to pre¬ 
fers using them. When he went 
as carried in a palanquin, from 
uld see without being seen. This 
eror alone lived in polygamy, all 
ing but one wife. The Lew-Kew 
om, consists of thirty-six islands 
etween those of Kiu-siu and Formosa. 
Jjew-Kew is the largest of the 
tributary to the empire of Ja- 
prince of Satsuma. Lew-Kew 
1 60 miles in length from north 
varying breadth of from five to 
1 its scenery, especially at its nor- 
astern side, is wild and mountain* 
ew-Kew, the salutation consists in 
hands together, and in that posi¬ 
tion elevating the knuckles to the forehead, and 
bowing sufficiently low for the hands so placed 
to touch the ground. The Lew-Kew people 
wear a cloak, which is gathered in at the waist 
with a girdle of brocaded silk or velvet ; in 
this is stuck an embroidered pouch, containing 
a small pipe and some powdered tobacco In 
Luw-Kew, the hair is shaven off the forehead 
for about three inches in front, and carried 
from the back and sub s into a tuft on the top 
of the Head where it is held by oi^e or more 
pi,ns, jjold being in most esteem with the men 
and polished tortoise shell among the women. 
The artistic and manufacturing skill of the 
Japanese is very great, their famous products 
being swords, string and wind musical instru¬ 
ments of elaborate workmanship, theodolites, 
aneroids, &c. The books abound in illustra¬ 
tions. Like that of the Semitic races, their writ¬ 
ing is from right to left. The letters or syllabic 
charnctera of the Japanese are forty-eight in 
number. Paper is made from the leaves of the 
bamboo, which is as strong and lasting as the 
beat calico, and when well oiled, becomes perfect¬ 
ly waterproof, Hooded cloaks and umbrellas, 
made of this material last for years. The Japan¬ 
ese likewise make handkerchiefs of paper, and 
so cheap that they are burned when soiled. 
The Japanese as a people are individually and 
collectively virtuous. They are partial to bath¬ 
ing, either in the vapour, or warm bath or in 
the surf, and both sexes bathe together in the 
public bath rooms, unattired, in which they see 
no indelicacy. The wom^n possess an unruffled 
temper and amiability, and are faithful and 
virtuous. The uni \ 
i« tiVO swords thj 
ni.h(yi> In nq 

(li'grd 

*™ nk wiU 
sword to diseml 


rather than survive disgrace. This suicidal 
ceremony is called the Harikarl and the inci¬ 
sions are made so as to resemble an X. Ail 
military men, and all the servants of the Zio- 
goon and persons holding civil offices under 
the government are bound, when they have 
committed any crime, to rip themselves up, 
but not till they have received an order 
to that effect from the court at Jeddo ■: tor 
if they were to anticipate the order, their 
heirs might be deprived of their property. 
For this eventuality all the ’officers' 
of government, are provided in addi¬ 
tion to their usual dress, with a suit ne¬ 
cessary to be worn at the time of such death, 
which raiment consists of hempen cloth and' 
without armorial bearings. So soon as the 
order of the court has been communicated to 
the culprit, he invites his intimate friends for 
the appointed day and regales them with 9»bi% 
Alter they have drank together for some time 
he takes leave of them and the ordtrs of the 
Courfcmre then read to him by an officer ap¬ 
pointed for that purpose. He then returns 
and generally delivers a farewell address to 
those assembled, after which he inclines his 
head towards the floor, draws his larger sword 
and inflicts the fatal cross. One of his con¬ 
fidential servants stationed behind him, and 
whom he has deputed for the task, then runs 
a sword through his master’s neck. When a 
man is conscious of having committed a crime 
and apprehends disgrace, he puts an end to 
his own life in the same manner. The sons 
of the nobles and gentry are said to exercise 
themselves with the sword in their youth for 
five or six years, with a view to acquire a 
grace and dexterity in the performance of the 
fatal deed. The Japanese burn the bodies of 
their nobles, and incase their ashes, but the 
humbler of the community are interred. The 
dead, towards whom great reverence is paid, 
are seated in a box in a sitting posture; and 
are followed to the first place of interment, viz. 
well built stone vaults constructed in the 
sides of hills, by a procession of women in 
long white veils. After the body bas been 
interred seven years, and has become ^ skele¬ 
ton, the bones are removed and deposited in 
stone vases, which are placed on shelves 
within the vaults or deposited in the cite vices 
of rock. White iB the garb, not of festivity, 
but of mourning : and a bride, when leaving 
their father’s house, is arrayed in this color, 
emblematical of being thence forward dead to 
her parents. She is carried toiler groom in * 
tiorimon or palanquin. Kittt is a fprm 
salutation in Japan* where the ij^~ 
the palms of his hands oi^ 

hie body so that the _ 

the ground, and 1 
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some seconds. The superior responds by 
laying the palms of his bauds upon his knees, 
and nods or bows wore or less low according 
to the rank of the other party. It is custom¬ 
ary for the wives of men of rank to wear 
h small dagger in their girdles. Young 
women, alone, have white teeth ; on marriage 
these are dyed black, and education is be¬ 
stowed on all. In the State, the Torika are 
officers of noble blood, commanding troops, 
under the orders of the governors whom 
they assist with their advice and carry out 
their orders. The Doosiu are assistants to the 
Torika, serve as guards, do duty on board- 
ship and in guard boats. Each of the Doosiu 
is required to maintain a servant. The Karoo 
are stewards. The Bugio are civil officers, 
of rank of two swords, who exercise a con¬ 
trolling power over collectors, interpreters," 
ami other inferior officers. Amongst the 
Japanese, the tanners live apart from the 
other inhabitants in a village by themselves, 
near the place of execution, situated at the 
western extremity of the city. They are 
the public executioners and are held in 
great disesteem. Wrestling is a favourite 
amusement for the rich, who keep largely over¬ 
fed men, for the purpose of being pitted against 
each other. These are so full of flesh, that, 
their distinctive forms are almost hidden, 
though this is more owing to the development 
of muscle than to deposit of fat. The Japanese 
are not large consumers of animal food. Their 
houses are of smaller size than those of Britain 
and are very scantily furnished with furniture 
but their floors are covered with a flne soft 
mAtting. The shoes or sandals are not worn 
indoors, but are left outside in a square earthen 
cavity or verandah near the door. Itzabu is a 
Japanese silver coin, worth in Japan sixteen 
hundred cash. An American dollar has a 
little more silver in it than three itzabu, and 
in China is worth from 1,400 to 1,600 cash. 
By the American treaty, the silver dollar i9 
rated at one itzabu. A prominent feature in 
Japan is the tnultiplicity of religious sects, but 
there is at present no religious persecution, and 
members of the same family are often of differ¬ 
ent persuasions The spiritual emperor was the 
high-priest of the ancient Japanese religion. 
The Sin.tu is an ancient religion in Japsn, and 
still prevalent. It consists of an apotheosis of 
nil great heroes or saints, like the old pagan 
regions of Europe, amongst whom the Japan¬ 
ese include Buddha, which explains the great 
consideration shown by the various sects there. 
The great object of interest, in nature and in 
tfeereligion of the people in Japan, is its sa¬ 
cred mountain, Fudsi Yams, It is crested 
with snow, presents the appearance of a trun¬ 
cated woe, and the gathering of a white cloud 


around its summit, warns of a hunicane. Fudsi 
Yaraa is still occasionally ascended by pilgrims 
for the worship of the god of the winds. It is 
from the Rhus vomica that the Japanese prepare 
their lacquer which is so fine as to resist the 
action of hot water. The Japanese language is 
agglutinate,and the alphabet phonetic, in these 
lespects resembling the Kore.m, ami differing 
from the Chinese which is monosyllabic and 
rhematographic. 1 lie Japanese language is 
much mixed with Chinese. It is not mono¬ 
syllabic but ugglutinate, supplying subfixes to 
modify the idea. The priests of the buddhist 
religion employ the Chinese, but their poetry 
is in the pure Japanese. It would appear, on 
the whole, from the contradictory accounts by 
ethnologists, as to the physical formation of 
this people, that there exists among them both 
the Mongolian and Malayan types, and it is not 
improbable that a wave of the Mongol has pass¬ 
ed over the primitive Malayan race of the coun¬ 
try and left the two races now inhabiting it. 
The Japanese at present, therefore, seem to be 
of two or three races. The learned men in the 
United States Expedition, from analogies in the 
language, formed an opinion that they are of 
the Tartar family. Mr. 0. F. Kalis regards the 
people of Lu-chu as identical with the Japan¬ 
ese, and asserts that they have many charac¬ 
teristics which distinguish them alike from the 
Malay ami Chinese—such as the absence of the 
long angular form of the internal caul bus 
and the presence of a thick black beard. Dr. 
Prichard considers the Japanese to belong 
to the same type as the Chinese, but Dr. 
Pickering maintains that they are Malays—• 
while Dr. Latham iollows Siebold in regard¬ 
ing them a9 of two distinct types of physical 
formation. According to other authoiities, 
there are even three typesof people in Japan, viz. 
the field labourers who have broad faces, brown 
hair, with an occasional tinge of red ; flat noses, 
large mouths and a comparatively Jight com¬ 
plexion. The fishers of the sea coast have p»o- 
minent features, with their noses inclining to 
the aqualine: hair black and crisp, wavy with 
a tendency to curl. The nobles are majestic 
in department and more resemble Europeans, 
One of the races is described as having an 
oval head and oval face, rounded frontal 
bones and a high forehead, with a mild and 
amiable expression of countenance. The com¬ 
plexion is light olive with eyes slightly 
oblique, large and animated, long eyelashes, 
and clustering eyebrows, heavy and arched, 
the cheek bones are moderately prominent, 
chest broad and largely developed. In Siam 
one of these races of the Japanese are the 
roost esteemed -for their courage, and the 
kings of Siam have always employed them as 
their priucipal force in preference to theMatoye. 
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Ib would seem that the Japanese, of all claBaes, 
look upon their wives as upon a faithful servant 
at Japanese is never known to beat his wife. It 
is a custom amongst some Japanese to take a 
woman a few weeks on trial before deciding up¬ 
on whether to marry her or not. The Japanese 
marriage ceremony is very simple. The bride 
and bridegroom drink wine with each other 
three times, exchanging cups with each other 
every time, in the presence of a few select 
friends; after which the young lady gets her 
teeth blackened, and she is married for better 
and for worse. In the Japanese racing matches 
any one who likes can run his horse, and the 
course is the main load. The distance is about a 
quarter of a mile, the horses run the distance, 
turns harp round in the road, and off back again, 
and keep on so until tired out. Among exist¬ 
ing religions, the Sin-tu (Siu the gods and Tu 
faith) and the Buddhist, are the most extend¬ 
ed. The Sin Tu embraces a cosmogony, hero 
worship, the Ten-sio-dai-siu the Sin goddess, 
being the principal object of worship. The 
religion has a trace of buddhism. Neither 
milk, butter nor cheese are used as food by 
the Japanese. Horses in the islands are in 
general small, but those of the cavalry are said 
to be of a fine breed, hardy, of good bottom, and 
brisk in action. The Japanese place the dead 
in a tub, with paper flowers all round, carry it I 
into the temple and have prayers chanted over 
it, after which they carry the body on to the 
mountain and burn it, the priest chanting all 
the time. When it has all burnt away, they 
pick up the ashes and carry them to the grave 
yard behind the temple and bury them with all 
due solemnity. They erect monuments, and 
have gravestones with name and age of the 
deceased written on ; and there are certain days 
in each year for the relatives going to pray 
over the graves and strewing the ground with 
flowers. The principal exports and produce 
of Hakodadi are iron, lead, copper, silver, 
gold, rice, wheat, potatoes, buckwheat, barley, 
peas, beans, sulphur, saltpetre, salmon r sal¬ 
mon trout ? codfish, sharks, herring, beche de 
mer, cuttlefish, mussels, clams, seaweed, &c., 
wax, tea, silk, and oilseed, and fish. There is 
a very extensive lead mine about fifteen miles 
from Hakodadi, on the side of a mountain, 
and it is worked somewhat in the same manner 
as such mines are worked in Wales. The ore 
gives about 50 or 60 per cent of lead, but very 
little silver. Gold, silver, copper, coal, iron, 
sulphur and tin are found in Japan. In the 
north of Niphon are several gold mines, but 
this metal is als* found in the sandy beds of 
rivers* The silver mines most abound in the 
province of Kallami. But most abundant 
of the metals is oopper which is sold in cyten¬ 
ders to traders. The Japan springs, lakes 


and rivers are numerous. The country is of 
moderate fertility, but well wooded, with the 
bamboo, oak, firs, cypress* The rainy months 
Satsuki, are June and July, and the frost at 
Nagasaki lasts only a few days. The Rhus 
vernix, is the celebrated.tree called by the Ja¬ 
panese Urusi, from which the Japan varnish is 
obtained by incisions in the bark. There is 
an inferior and little valued kind called Faarsi, 
probably that of R. vernix adulterated with the 
varnishes of India and Siam. 

Gold is found in many parts of the 
Japanese empire, sometimes it is obtain¬ 
ed from los own ore, sometimes from the 
washiugs of the earth or sand, .and sometimes 
it is mixed with copper. The quantity in the 
country is undoubtedly great. An old Span¬ 
ish writer of the seventeenth century tells ua 
that in his day the palace of the emperor at 
Yedo, as well as many houses of the nobility 
were literally covered with plates of gold. In 
the beginning of the Dutch trade the annual 
export was £S40 000 Moling and in the 
course of sixty years the amount sent out of 
the kingdom through the Dutch alone was 
from twenty-five to fifty millions sterling. 
Silver mines are quite as numerous as those of 
gold. In one year the Portuguese, while they 
had the trade, exported in silver £567,500 
sterling ; copper, lead, quicksilver, tin and iron 
also occur in Japan. Thunberg tells us that 
the richest gold ore and which yields the 
finest gold, is dug up in Sado, one of the 
northern provinces in the great island of 
Nipon. Some of the veins there were formerly 
so rich, that one catti of the ore yielded one, 
and sometimes two taels of gold. But of late 
“ he says’* he was informed the veins there, 
and most other mines, not only run scarcer, 
but yield not near the quantity of gold they 
did formerly. There is also, he relates, 
a very rich gold sand iu the sam& province, 
which the prince causes to be washed for his 
own benefit, without so much as giving notice 
°f it^much less part of the profit, to .the court 
of ART. After the goldmines Af Sado, those 
of Surunga were always esteemed the richest, 
for besidea/thai j these province yielded at all 
times a great quantity of gold-ore, ibere is 
some go)d contained even in the copper dug 
up there.^ Amoug the gold mines of the pro* 
vince Satzuma, there was one so rich, that a 
catti of the ore was found upon - trial to 
yield from four to six taels of gold fmrnrkich 
reason the emperor had given strict orders 
not to work it, for fear so 'great treasftfc 
should be exhausted too soon. There wa$ Ano¬ 
ther gold-mine in the province 
not i from a village called Tossing fkSfe 
are no silver-mines, in all Asia but onhjrfji| 
Japan, The Japan stream, the Kuro bine. 
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sweeps along the outer o^wtero shores of the 
Japanese isUpda, and carries with it tb« gulf 
weed ; or ffergoasa with many animal forms, 
auch «a .Clipr Cavp^n» r fteropods, Spirits, 
Atlantapud the pelagrin *kietpn .shrcimps 
Aim* apd.ErJ$thys:; #lao the carapaces of the 
sJfgof crabs. The women wear silk gowns, 
fometrjes have a cheerful even gay aspect. 
Materials , for dyeing ape takfn from a ) 
specie* of tfetula, from the Gardenia florid a. 
Polygonum Chinenee, barbatum aud aviculare 
all produce a beautiful blue colour, muc)i like 
that fyora indigo. The leaves are first dried, 
then pounded^ and made into smaij cakes 
which are sold in the shops. 

The Japanese language is much mixed with 
Chinese. It is not monosyllabic but ag¬ 
glutinate, supplying subfixes to modify the 
idea* The priests of the buddhist religion em¬ 
ploy the Chinese, but their poetry is in the 
pure Japanese. There exists among them both 
the Mongolian and Malayan types, and it is not 
improbable that a wave of the Mongol has pass¬ 
ed over the primitive Malayan race of the coun¬ 
try and left another of the races now inhabiting 
it. The Japanese at present therefore seem to 
be of two or three races. The United States 
Expedition, from analogies in the language, 
formed an opinion that they are of the Tartar 
family. Mr. C. F. Fahs regards the people of 
Lu-chu as identical with the Japanese, and as¬ 
serts that they have many characteristics which 
distinguish them alike from the Malay and 
Chinese - such as the absence of the long angu¬ 
lar form of the internal canthus and the pre¬ 
sence of a thick black beard. Dr. Prichard 
considers the Japanese to belong to the same 
type as the Chiueae, but Dr. Pickering main¬ 
tains that they are Malaya—while Dr. Latham 
follows Siebold iu regarding them as of two 
distinct types of physical formation. The pre¬ 
valent belief is that there are three types of 
people, in Japan,—the field labourers have 
broad faces, brown hair, with an occasional 
tinge of red ; flat noses, large mouth* ,gpd a 
comparatively Jight complexion. The fishers of 
the sea coast have prominent features, with their 
nones, inclining to the aqualine ; hair black aud 
Cfiap, wavy with a tendency to curl. The 
uphfetup, majestic, ia deportment and more 
r<ssemm<? Europeans. Oue of the races is des- 
<jribj^d,a» having an oval head and oval faoe, 
rQ^ad^ifrontal.bqbe.sand a high forehead, with 
A mfW And, amiable expression of countenance. 

fe olive with eyes slightly 
oblique, largo and anjnpatedt ;lo«g eyelashes 
and Qlpsteripg eypbrqw 3> fma vy ^ M( j arched, the 
^heek hoqw are ( moderately gf ppi^ut,: chest 
brqfji arui largely, develop^ . Iu Siam one 
of these Japaugs^»raqe*i.; ; a*|t s the most es¬ 
teemed fpr their, coMra^jgni.the Jangflof 
Siam iuivo always:employed* thorn, as tl$u< 
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principal force in preference. to ihl 
would seem that the Japanese of 
lof>k upon their wives as upon A* 
vant ; a Japanese is aevpr, known J 
wife. It is a custom araong^ V i 

to take a woman a few weeks on, trial J; 
deciding upon whether to marry , her or ,.\ 

I The Japanese marriage ceremony is .v^rjr shar¬ 
pie. The bride mid bridegroom dfink wjffo 
with each other three times, e^chaugingcups 
with each other every time* in the presence of 
a few select friends; after which the young 
lady gets her teeth blackened, and she is rnar- 
ried for better and for worse. 

The illustrated Japanese books are very 
good, and show much artistic talent. A 
group of trees, a branch of Japan bamboo, 
a bunch of leaves, a cottage and turn in a read, 
and such simple subjects form each of thepi 
a perfect study in. itself, though appealing to 
have been drawn with one stroke of the pen- 
l'he latter is, in fact, a brush but is made quite 
hard with gum or glue except at the extremity. 

The Japanese earthen-waro is beautiful, 
though not equal to the ‘Chinese ; except the 
egg shell china ware which surpasses for trans¬ 
parency any seen in that country. There are 
other kinds of china rarely seen in England, and 
which are, though perhaps less curious, quite 
as beautiful as the egg shell. Among them 
the rarest, and most difficult to procure is 
lacquered china. 

Of all the works of art in which the Japan* 
ese excel the Chinese the lacquer is the most 
striking. Some of that now made is very fine, 
but not to be compared with the real old lac¬ 
quer, which is very rare, and is hardly ever 
brought into the market, except when some old 
family i9 in such distress for want of money 
then they bring pieces of antique lacquer (which 
is as highly esteemed by them as family plate 
with us) to be sold at Yedoor Yokohama. There 
are op some of the noblemen’s estates jnanu* 
factories of lacquer, some are celebrated for 
the excellence from which their owners derive 
great wenltli. Articles made there are always 
marked with the crest or crests of the ow.ner 
of the estate, so that that which is much 
sought after, such as Prince SaisUma's Jacq&er, 
may at once be recognized by seeing ilia ctest 
upon each piece. 

Copper abounds throughout the whole Japan* 
ese group and some of it is said to be Dot 
surpassed by any m the world. . The natives 
refine it and cast it into cylinders about a foot 
long and au inch thick. The coarser kinds 
tlwy cast into round lump* or qakes, Quick* 
silver is said to be abundant, but this**? fta 
as is known has never been an article oft export. 
Lead also is found to be plentiful*; but ;like 
quicksilver it bus not been sent out of thu'kjng* 
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also been discovered in small 
d of ft quality so find find while 
equals silver, but of the extent of 
littlir was known, as the Japanese 
t much value to it, and therefore 
ht for it. Irbn is found in three 
fts, ahd probably eftists in bthers. 
Thtf Jajpftnesft know how to reduce the oi*e* and 
thctnetftl they Obtain is of superior quality, of 
make, excellent steel. 

IMfioegftt the Aiao of Japan, if a twin birth 
oOSbr, they el ways destroy one of the infants. 
TWI Weft prevails amongst the Khassya and 
the Bali race. 

The temple of the Japanese is only a small 
Square^toom, hiing round with pictures princi- 
partly'of fbifcS, which are thought, most 
pttfbhhly to be votive offerings, made by peo¬ 
ple whW had lost their friends. The fox is 
looked Upari as a great and powerful demon, 
to Be held in much veneration. He is supposed 
often to take the form bf a beautiful woman, in 
whietfehape it appears to men, and lures them 
pn»j&iid bn, and ou till they are lost iu the forest 
and on discovering it hang themselves. There¬ 
fore^ when any oue is lost offerings are imme¬ 
diately made at the nearest fox temple, when if 
lho> devil be propitiated thereby, the search for 
the lost one is successful. 

Coal, says Kmmpfer, is in great quantities in 
the province of Sikusen and in most of the 
northern provinces. Dr. 'Siebold also speaks 
pf^oal as being iu CQmmon use throughout 
ijpie, cqqofyy, and on visiting, one of the mines 
lie .saw enough to convince him that it was 
skilfully worked. Tor domestic purposes they 
convert Che coal into coke. 

ffatice Sulphur is an abundant mineral. 
Iu some places it lies in proad deep beds, and 
may be dug up and removed with as much 
fuse as sand. A considerable revenue is deriv¬ 
ed by the government from sulphur, many 
of tile timber trees of Japan were noticed by 
!pbuubftfrg duriug his residence there, iu the 
^ightqeath oeutury. The most recent notice 
jW plft.it of that island is in Hodg- 
aonV !H,a{^akb pp. —13. 

JJow-fa Is a corruption of the Japanese word 
i«&50 a p^pu3 paan, and the term bonze was given 
by the jort^gqese, to the priests of Japan, and 
lias since been applied to the priests of China, 
Cochin-China, and the neighbouring countries. 

the bUrifte ate the priests of Fuh, or 
AefcftfBuh, they are distinguished from the 
laW-byfchrir dress. In Japan they are gentle- 
vtm aftemUie*. 

:t *tMeJapunesd have a great respect fbr the 
dbWfc> Tbfty place the remains inside a kind 
bf squafftTube; and in a sitting posture. Tb 
ebtaift 4 this position, they are satd to use tbq 
Dbaio powdfer Whifefc, placed within the j 
mouth of the corpse, is said to have the effect 1 


of relaxing all the muscles. The hollow square 
is carried in a chair or horiasdn by four men 
into the yard of the Terft, escorted by a fh* 
women dressed up in brigh t colours, wearing ft 
veil of white crape on the head. They arfr 
here met by the Ochan and a quantity of minor 
canons who chauht to the sounds bf the tbni- 
tom, the whole company awhile moving with 
the body, atouhd the temple into which they 
at length rush with a great noise. Prayers are 
then read over the body, and it is removed to 
be burned. If the deceased have been a per¬ 
son of rank, the ashes are deposited in an urn 
and buried within the sacred prebtactft bf the 
Tera. Iu the procession there is very little 
affectation of sorrow; they seem tb regard it 
as a joyful occasion, and the whole ends with a 
feast at the house of the deceased. 

A prominent feature amongst the Japanese 
is the variety of religious beliefs. One of 
which is that of Buddha, but the Sin-tu 
prevails to as great an extent, the priests 
of the buddhist religion use the Chinese lan¬ 
guage in their worship except in their poe¬ 
try which is in the Japanese tongue. There is a 
paper in Notes and Queries on China and Ja¬ 
pan, in which an endeavour is made to identi¬ 
fy the curious symbol so often found on Bud¬ 
dhist images, which buddhists themselves re¬ 
gard as the emblem of the seal of Buddha’s Leart 
—the “Swastika” of Sanscrit scholars—wiili the 
“Hammer of Thor” of Scandinavian mythology. 
It is conjectured that this symbol must have 
been brought to China, Japan, and Mongolia 
by buddhist priests, and its origin is therefore 
to be looked for in India. It appears there on 
the most ancient buddhist coins, and has been 
noticed on the walls of all ibe rock-cut temples 
of Western India. Even the Kamayana men¬ 
tions domestic utensils as marked with the very 
same figure. The Svastika appears in ancient 
Teutonic and Scandinavian mythology, under 
the uame of Thor’s hammer, as the sceptre of 
Thor, the god of thunder. It has also been 
discovered on many ancient coins of Indo-Ger- 
manic nations. From alt this it is concluded 
that the Svastika was the corn moh‘symbol and 
chief magic charm of the Aryan races bcfbrd 
they separated. To the present day Ibis “ham¬ 
mer bf Thor” is used among the Gertoan pea*-, 
santrjr and in Ireland as a magical sign tb dfr-’ 
pel thunder. Moreover, as in the'middle age* 
bells used to be rutig to drive away thuhder, 
the svastika of the East used to bft engraved 
cm ehurdfc-bells, and to the present day mahy 
bells in England beat the sytabol. 

The' Japanese are somewhat^ fHVdloiJiS 
and pleasure loving, but they Sre hatdy and efri-' 
during, they are physically Robust but tfeeir 
minds ftre of a drtfetantft order. 

The Japanese Write like the Chinese fu co¬ 
lumns from the top to the bottom of the paper t 
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beginning at the right hand side, but the cha¬ 
racter is less fantastic and far more running 
then the Cheese* 

As a general rule, the daughters even of 
the high nobility have up fortunes or dp wry 
911 marriage. On the contrary, if they are 
considered very handsome, amiable in temper 
and very accomplished, the parents expect the 
bridegroom to pay down to them a haqdsorne 
sum of money or to make over to them some 
other valuable property. 

The Aino are the aboriginal races of Yeza, 
whose severe treatment by the Japanese, has led 
them to other countries and they also occupy 
the Southern part of the island of Seghalin, 
whioh is in possession of the Japanese. Their 
number does not ejected SO,000 ; they are 
strong and muscular, but they are as despised 
by the Japanese as Jews are by the Arabs. 
The women are handsome, have a profusion 
of black flowing hair, but their appearance 
is not cleanly, their lips are tattooed beautifully 
blue. They do not speak Japanese ; and 
servants from Hakodate cannot converse with 
them. 

The Japanese have numerous festivals and 
holidays, held in commemoration of ancestors, 
deities, warriors and sages, or from some un- 
traced ancient custom. That at the winter 
solstice, the Oki-dou-tako, or great holiday, lasts 
14 days. It is a period of great rejoicing, all 
mercantile accounts are if possible settled and 
much friendly intercourse takes place. The 
Gokats feeku festival, at the summer solstice, 
about the middle of June, is in commemora¬ 
tion of Gongen 3ama, a great general to whom 
the present dynasty owes its origin, and the 
Japanese date their births from it. Bauners 
with the koi or carp are hoisted Along with 
scarlet streamers. The Japanese traditions 
trace their origin to a body of poor fisherman, 
and the bones of the cray fish are used to incite 
humility and temperance and indicate their 
origin and a slice of fish is sent with each 
letter, for the same object. The Gokats Stku 
festival, is held with much ceremony and en¬ 
joyment. About the middle of July the mer¬ 
cantile festival the Omat-suri is held. It is a 
procession of trades and an exhibition of their 
wares amongst which the wax workers are 
very prominent. 

Fire* are frequent and a watch and fi re bri¬ 
gade* Sbe-case and the Yo-ahon-gyi and Ka-na- 
bo are in readiness. The under limbs of the 
Japanese are slender, the people are affectionate 
in their .domestic) relation Indigent parents 
aell their daughters for a fern? qf year*,a*.pros¬ 
titutes. JSflt many gide wk sprvic?e in the tea 
hnuaesv is solemnwed In two my*, 

the ona ; religious,The other oi?U* Education has 
made great progress, tyd it is not general, only 
confined to the requirement? of each trade. 


The Japan executiyp government is carrie 
by the Daimio officials. Tltere are governors 
of provinces, with supreme power. TW are 
feudftl princes over whom one of their numl>er 
styled Tycoon is chief apd he, assisted hy Ihq 
Gorogio or Great Council, presided oyer ihP 
affairs in the name. of the t Mikado orspiritnoi 
emperor, its supreme head. The Mikado jssupd 
decrees, bestowed title* wid,^gate 4 ^tWitjr 
to others. He resides in Yedthviu th^centae of 
the city, in a palace with large ground# sur¬ 
rounded by a moat. Priests act as spies,ami 
masters of ceremonies. In Japanese mythology 
Ten zio dai zin, the patron goddess of the 
empire, sprang from the great Sun god,, 3fhq 
high officers often move incognito,/Nariboen, 
for relaxation, and their wives only move out 
in a “tforimon” under a guard. The Mikado 
has several titles Zen zi, sou of heaveti* Mi¬ 
kado einperor; Dairi or Kiorai, grand interior, 
and his ancestry, it is said, can be traced un? 
interruptedly for 700years before the Christian 
era f He was rarely visibje.was allowed 12 
of noble birth, and unlimited concubines.* His 
eldest daughter becqmes the chief priestesa of 
the temple of the sun at Issie, which contains 
the shrine of Ten zio dai zin. 

In Japan, punishment inflicted on’any 
member of a family *entaiis disgrace on 
the whole. Hence certain noble families; 
military and officials of rank, hive the 
privilege of carrying out their own death pu¬ 
nishment. It is called the Hara kiru or happy 
despatch and it is practised for every crime; 
To be legal, an order for its performance must 
be issued by the Tycoon, or by the suzerain 
prince of the culprit. 

The Japanese some times bury the dead 
but generally burn. In the latter cage the 
remains from the fire are collected in a jar which 
is sealed and deposited ill the cemetery or 
temple in which the remains of his ancestor# 
have been placed* 

They have athietio games, the athlete 
being termed sraoo; also fencing theatres, 
card playing, draught# sod chess. JTJi# 
principal religions of Japan are the feint# and 
Buddhist but there are other sects some of jfchem 
philosophical. Every Sintu sectarian has; ip bis 
house a karoi or patron sain I* and the, good go 
to their region after death, the bad, k to places 
of punishment. The spirits of tb$4\ ancestor# 
are believed to revisit earth -the religious 
festivals. i 

All Japanese bathe teicodailyp ,Thor#oo* 
resort to the public.. bath houses whe^s 
gian^^oiaeit alidvfihildreu;bathe togeitbpr. -The 
Japanese arapoeti^jandagiyen to, lentjmpptel, 
reflections*.: Tba Japanese;Asy braa^e^f 
sia#,#nise the 

aortiit^capgule# -w,e{ burn tin temple# aslap*ns#* 
Lieut. Silver, -fjk defat 
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Custom*, 1867. Birdicood . Bombay 
PHiuets, History of Japan, Vol. I, p. 107 
108. TdvemiePs Travels , p. 157. Adams, p. 
381* Tkunbcrg's Travels, Vol TIL p. 61. 
&ftbbock,p. 21. MacFarlane, Geography and 
HUfoHf of Japan, p. 110, 268. Bowring's 
Suititf/Vdl' 1. p. 97. iPrere Antipodes, pp. 
4f0, 417, 418, 419, 804. American IJxpedl 
tidn to Japan. OUphant Hodgson's Nagasaki, 
p, 82. Kinftaharvs Japan . TtihUc Papers. 
See India ; Ktfmbogie; Ra-mi-no-mi-tsi ; 
Korea ; Kurilian ; Loochoo ; Morn* papyrifera 
Paper ; Turnrt ; Vegetable wax ; A moor. 

JAFAN ALLSPICE. Edgwortbia chry- 
larith*. 

JAPANESE CAMPHOR* See Camphor. 

JAPAN CANES. See Whanghee ; Calamus. 

JAPAN 1UUTH. See Gambier. 

JAPANESE CEMENT. See llice glue. 

JaPANESCHIE WAKE. Ger. Japanned 
ware. 

Lackered Ware. I JapanBch lakwerk.. Dn. 

Marcnandises de Japan, I Japaaiscbio ware .. Geh. 

Fa. j 

Varnished articles of every description. 
— McCulloch. Faulkner . 

JAPAN OIL. Oil of Erysimum perfoliatum. 

JAPAN PULSE. Eng. Grouud nut. Earth 
nut Arachis hvpogoea. 

JAPA PUSHPAMU. Tbl. also Dasana 
Tjsl. Hibiscus roBa-elrinensis-— Linn. 

JAPAN6CII LAKWERK. l)uf. Japanned 

w-axe. 

JA’PATRI. Tel. Mace. 

JAPETR. See Adam ; India ; Turan. 

JAPKTIC. See Sanskrit. 

JAPARA. See Teak. 

JAP11ARA OHETTU. Tel. The Bixa 
ortUwna, h. R, il 581. Arnotto or Rocton. 

JA/PHAL KATEL. Hind. Nutmeg but¬ 
ter. Sac oil. 

JAPllROTA. Hind. Jatropha curcas; Nikki 
jtphfiiti, is the BftUoapermum ludicutn. 

JAP MALA, Hind. A liindu rosary adapted 
fo* silent arid abstracted worship. 

JAPON. Sp* Soap. 

JAPUTRL Tbl. Mace. 

JAR ESOv i» the l)orga puja festival 
ol the hind us of India, a scored jar is an 
essential article in the celebration of the mys** 
terieb and is Marked with the combined triah* 
gfes, denoting the allien of the two deities^ 
Siva and Durga. The Sacta sect, worshippers 
of the Sacti, or female* principle, mark the 
jtrwRU ahotlier triangle. The VhislmavA sect 
im theif pH)*. Usb also a mystisai yny^which 
i* also marked. These marks, Mr; Paterson 
says are eetted Twitra ; and are hieroglyphic 
characters, of which there are a net number. 
Hr hfettee injteaidaely deduces tbs identity 
of the hiudu poj* with some Egyptian rites of 


a corresponding nature. An explanation of 
his views is given m his Essay on the origin 
of the bindu religion, in the eighth volume 6t 
the Asiatic Researches, p. 40). : In that chi led 
the kalasi pujab, a kalasi or Water jar is placed 
in a chamber as a type of Dtnrga Or 1 other 
divinity and is worshipped. 

JAR. RU 3 . Verdigris, 

JAR. Hind. A root of a plant. 

JARAB was tbe son of Sultan, the son of 
Eber, and brother of Peleg, and from him tlrfe 
ancient Arabians derive their ancestry. The 
Yaharabi, therefore, who claim the nearest ap¬ 
proach to the parent stem, trace their genealogy 
further back than the other tribes in Arabia, 
and may, undoubtedly, be pronounced the 
oldest family in the world. Saba, the grand¬ 
son of Sultan, founded Saba, and the Sa- 
beans are supposed to be identified with the 
Cushites, who dwelt upon the shores of the 
Persian Gulf. This was the position the 
seceders occupied at the period of the dispute 
for the caliphat, between Ali and Mowaiyah 
and it throws a ray of light upon the mist 
that envelopes the history of this remote period* 
when we find some direct evidence bearing on 
a point which has heretofore been a mutter of 
mere conjecture. The name of Arabia, with 
some show of reason, has also been derived from 
the Jarab here alluded to.— Wellsted's Travels, 
Vol. I. p. 8 . 

JARAH. Hind. A surgeon : jarahat, is 
surgery. See Sang-i-Jarah. 

JARAH, a wood of Western Australia, 
unsurpassed in soundness aud durability. 

I For ail works of magnitude such as dock- 
i gates, wharves, &c., requiring strength it is 
without equal. It is applicable for almost all 
purposes ; for, although inferior to Spanish ma¬ 
hogany in beauty ofgraih, it b highly effective 
in all ornamental work and most useful for all 
the requirements of the house-carpenter, such 
as window frames, doors, beams, and every 
description of furniture, and if cut at tbe proper 
time of the year and allowed to season before 
being used, it has proved almost indestructible. 
Its wonderful qualities have been fully ttcknawv 
lodged by till the principal engineers of the 
colonial GovernMenta who now specify In all 
their Contracts piles, for jetties, and wharves 
—also for beams and llooring, that none but the 
Jarab timber most be used. It sets at defiance 
white atiis chi laird, und the Teredo nrfVidia 
in water. This superb wood ife Used as 
the ordinary and cheapest timber,—poof* 
floors* window frames, mantel plCehs, tables* 
and deemi are all of solid Jarab* reSiHitlgim > 
sects like so muehr Marble, and capable of 
ceiving the highest polish. The introduction in¬ 
to India of a wood of such quality and durability, 
as*that described; will be a positive boon.-^ 
Haibj EccafninerV * T . • 
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JARTIKKA. The Bahika w« a tribe occupy¬ 
ing the neighbourhood of the Indus near Attoi, 
at the time of Alexander and Chandrsgupta. 
The Bahika were one of the republican races 
known as the Araabtra (8*ne.) or the king- 
less, the republican defenders of Sangala 
or Sakala. They are the Adraistse of Arrian, 
who places them on the Ravi* The Arashtra 
were known by the several nameB of Bahika, 
Jartikka and Takka, from which last is the name 
of their old capital of T*xila or Takka-sila as 
known to the Greeks, The Takka people still 
exist in considerable numbers in the Panjab Hills, 
And their alphabetical characters and the name 
of Takri or Takni are now used by all the hindus 
of Kashmir, and the northern mountains from 
Simla and Sabathoo to Kabul and Barman— 
Sir //. Elliot . See Chandragupta ; Kabul. 

JAR A l. Hind. Rush aristotelis, Guv. Gray. 

JARAK* Malay. Jav. Ricinus communis, 
Palma christi or Castor oil plant. Jarak-minak 
Castor oil, 

JaRAN is a white wood of Java taking 
the tool easily : the natives prefer it to all 
others for the construction of their saddles, 
which consist principally of wood. 

JARANAXG. Malay. Dragon’s blood. 

JARASAXDHA, a king of Magadha, of a 
Turanian dynasty. He twice waged war against 
Mathura, the Behar of the present day. Krishna 
repulsed the first invasion but, after the second 
invasion, Krishna and Yadava retired to 
Dwarakq. Jarasandha, according to Bunsen, 
(iii. 555) was tire Indian king who opposed 
Seroiramis on the Indus, B. C. 1230. Jara- 
samla and Saliadeva, according to professor 
AYilson were cotemporaries. B. (i 1400 . Jara- 
sandra, is supposed by Sir William Jones to 
have been a coteraporary of Krishna and 
YudisUtira. B. C. 3101. Jarasandha, king of 
Magadha is the historical personage amongst the 
heroic kings of the Mah&bharata. It was his 
wars and conquests which occasioned the great 
popular movement that took place immediately 
before the era of the five Pandava kings. He 
drove the Yadava from their settlements on the 
Jumna and brought 86 kings prisoners to 
his capital. He held imperial sway. It was 
lie who opposed Semirsmis B. C. 1250, de¬ 
feated and drove her bafck to the Indns with im¬ 
mense loss. He was son of BHhadrathh and 
grandson of Vasu. He wak of the dynasty of 
the Barhadr^tha, which Bunsen estimates B. 0. 
986. was foildwed by the following dynasty, 
Pradoty* B. C. 6*6 Bimbisara B. C. 578. In 
this dynasty, Buddha appeared as a teacher 
B. C. 563 and died B, CV *49. Sesbunoga 
B. C. 446 Na'ndf 378. Msurva, whose first was 
Chaudragtipta 819; After JaraSsndha’s death, 
h^s kingdom fell to pieces, and it was followed 
by theMurderous war amottjjst tlie prmcesof 
thcKhutava andPandava.— Bunsen, mV *85. 


Wheeler Hitt* of India, Vol. /. p. 164, 475. 
Bunsen % Vol . ///. p. 547 to 591; Bee 
Barliadratha ? Magadha ; Semi r ami*. 

JAR-BERI. Hind* Zizyphus srammulark. 

JARCIA. Sp. Cordage. 

JAREE also Juwar, or Juari Hind. Holcas 
sorghum.— Linn, or Sorghum Vulgate ; Great 
millet. 

JARI. Hind. VErua bovii. 

JAlM-BUTf. Hind. Vegetables. 

JARID. Pbhs. ? PdshtI ? A patch of 
ground 60 paces square. 

JARID-BAZEE. Pbks. is an athletic exer¬ 
cise, either played by two men on horseback, 
with a spear shaft twelve or more feet long, 
or by a single bowman, with a stick tifo 
or three feet in length. In the former, the 
two opponents alternately gallop after* each, 
other, throwing the Jarid or spear rhaff, with 
full force ; the aim of the thrower is to hitandun- 
horse his opponent, while he, by his dexterous 
agility, is not only to elude the blow, but to 
seize the weapon in the air, and attack in turn. 
The other game simply consists in putting the 
horse to its utmost speed and dashing one end 
of the short stick on the ground, so that it may 
rebound upwards and be again caught.— Pot- 
tinyer'e Travels. Btloochisian and Sinde, 
p. 190 . 

JARI DHUP. Hind. Dolomiaea macro- 
ceplmla. Adhsarita ka jari, Hind, is Adiantum 
caudatum. Cliiti-jari,is Aconilum heterophyllurp. 

JARI KAND1ALI. Hind. Asparagus 
racemosus. 

JARIMU. Hind. Acer cultratum. 

JARLANGEI. Hind. Lonieera quinque- 
locularis. Burad-i-jarob, Hind, is Anatberoui 
muricatum. Kali yarn, Salvia lauata. 

JARNKRAM. Sw. Hardware. 

JAROOP. Bend. Eagorstroemia regime. 

JARU. Hind. Broom grass; Broom* 
properly Jbaru. 

JARUL Bung. Lagerstroemia reginm.— 
Roxb. > 

JARU M A MIDI. Tel. Buobanania kti- 
folia— Roxb. 


JARUN, the new Hormuz, by its advanta¬ 
geous position near the mouth of the Persian 
Gulf, soon intercepted the commerce of Keish. 
One rose into weakh and importsuca s# tbs 


other declined.— Owcley’e TtactU , ToL JL W. 


1 , a tribe in Nepal, south of thk 
jlsitli whom they are intermixed and 
jjf V rhey are hlnttii In creed "and 
vxttk may pertkiti to the Gtiftlhtf, 


inteTMtwf^They are MnHii hi creed and 
manneTkf yMk may pertkiti to the Gtihlh£ 
N ajar or' ^W j ^^ ribcs. ‘ ^ 

JAS lA KiNG y a &qH5u|ii|2i GingerA 

JASMINACEAL JasmidB 

tribe of plants q f 2, gen, 67 sp. viz, 66 Jjaiil 
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JASMINUM AJRflOBBSCENS. 


JASMINUU NHHIFLORUM. 


Nydkanthev The Jasafiiaum u the 
iTrtinctyfcl getttts df^ and giV& ita Wkme in, the 
Natural order. It eoosiataofAlargd number 6f 
. *peoie«, sometimes fragrant* •soxfcatimea Adent 
less, erect or twining* inhabiting tbfe'ibtol or 
cletojter8<» rl^ions Of Europe, Africa, Asraand 
I Australia, but scarcely known in America. 

JASMINE. See Jasminum. 

JASMINE*i^LOWBRED CARISSA. Ca- 
rissa caratiflas. . 

T » JASMINUM* : A genua of.plants belonging 
to the natural order JasminaoeaB. Many of the 
jasmines ate very pretty ShrObs with white and 
f yellow flowers, in most OaSa scented. Voigt 
enumerates 36 species. The species given by 
Idt. Wight* in bis leones, are 


aureqm. 

' aUriculatum. 
’"tiigtibniftceum. 

brioteatwm. 

brevilobnm. 

chrysanthemum. 


’^SsftBe; Couriallenke. myrtifoliutn. 

SngastifoHtnn. eloagatum. pvalifylium. 

^f^oreaoens. erpctifloruni. pubeaosna. 

flexile, revolutum. 

grand iflovtim. rigid am. 

hirsutum. rOttlerUnutn. 

latifolitim. sambac. 

land folium. aimpUcifoUmn. 
malabaricuta. tetraphis. 

Yuihika savala kesi, having golden or au- 
burr) hair, brown as the yellow jasmine* was 
.deemed a mark of beauty in ancient India, ami 
ill tte west of India such hair is even now 
sometimes seen,, but the prejudice in favour of 
ebon Jocks is so strong that it is considered 
'A $61 bid affeption of the hair, and the women 
dye and conceal it. In the Hero and Nymph 
tfCCur the words, 

f " ‘ Rkt voice is music—Her long trusses wokr 

The jasmine’s golden hue. 

The -yellow varieties of Jasmine shoutd be 
gVotrn lrt ’pots, 1 but being natives of the higher 
hitittules of thetfopJes, they often perish during 
the hot season, they require a loamy soil well 
manured, and perfect drainage. The white 
varitflfcs girotr ; well in the flower borders, 
Inquiring to bp pruned occasionally, to keep 
them in proper form, this should be done after 
flonotrmji^-rp. 350. Eidtiell. Uirnd. Theatre, 
W. Ic. Voigt. 

’ i^ASMINt m ANGFUSfIFOLltJM, *ixb. 
J'Mi 

■ A >H \? -,.‘V • ■ A. | 

®*h ami IV* J. Bivdj 
JMaAti \ llfthiT.*. \Mau\y* 

Manor 


l^Nyctantbes T 




’,W4- 

Firs. - 

itogUStt&lta,! Mogor lutn tf Hlorun 

£ati. 

taaana ttul !iha.>. 
Afpbota WO..» 
Cattu mallika.... 


, m\ula.. ...Malbal. 

,.11'ThfSvWrQVf leaved jaamlije 
lemU ot the peninsula ot < * 
14 used medicinally. — ^ 


Ohiri malle.., 
A<t*Vi A 


JAS M j j j, j),J M< Pft 

i ^HHMELnd 

m«Lkbo 4 BSH^Mn Mi 




JASMItfUM AyWCUiAIUM.—IK. Ic. 
TM. fitHtii ■ : *v V *• ■ * 

3. .. P&-*. i) tb&ritm 

Atrrtctflsted /Mtninf.'Hsri' 


Jtthi....Hit*D. 

Yerr«Ad avi moll*...TKt, 


ii ■ *««. 

l%flKa<J*v t" rfmllB... Tut. 

MttUl U.S.k*. <V» . .»*«{', ' ,* 

9a«Dhjejtibiv,/ 


ibiflor*,’4hiA/ i “'A!. 
MuBreni'jUajriia ... And. 

it*s in all the south feakt of Asia* 
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Thw stneP sweet Hdwered sfpiiciea-' grows fn 
the Mauritius, Bengal, Asean^ Ajmeer inrf Is 
much cultiyated*—&e#lA^ Mtd. 2bp\ p± Hi. 
Voigt. fto.vb. 

JASMINUM CHRYSANTHEMUM.— 
Ro%b< • r ' 

J. revolutum, tfi It. 

Curled floWereil yel* 1 HemH pusbpikft.-. Bh'Wi* 
low jasmine. ..... Kuo. | Pachciia adavi~m»ll4Tar. 

Pela obambedi.I 

This grows in Bengal and the mountains on 
the N. B. of India. It is a very* free flowerer 
and highly ornamofttul.— Genl. Jdell. Top. g. 
173. 

JASMINUit GRANDTPLORUM — Linn. 

Myatlro.........^ Bikm. I Chambeli, Jati... Hind. 

'Catalonian jasmine Eno. j Chamba.. „ 

A native of the East Indies and much culti¬ 
vated for the flowers. This and another species 
yield the true essential oil of, jasmine of the 
shops. It is the most exquisitely fragrant spe¬ 
cies of the geniis, and is very generally culti¬ 
vated, being much prized as a perfttrfle, the 
large white flowers having a most powerful 
scent, and being in blossom throng nout the 
year, are used in garlands on air festive 
occasions. In hioilu medicine, the flowers are 
considered a bitter and cool remedy and are 
employed as aft application to wounds, ulcers, 
hoil?, and eruptions of the skin. They act 
as an aromatic stimulant and might be used 
«S a Substitute for the Sambucus, elder flower*. 
— PoioelT Hand book , Vol. 1. p . 359. Dr. 
J. L. Stewart, M. D. D\' Irvine, Gent. Med. 
Top. p. 172.— Riddell Gardening. 

JASAUNUM HETJ<;aO PIIYLLUM, Mo*b. 

S .' hirfutuna, Linn. t Nyctatitbes h*rfctita,£tMM 
4 . i piib^w»WMi, - I > 1 * Jtft^ 

‘ V* - AoxA 1 N. multiflora, Burm* 

J. m uTtiflorilm, Anetr. , \ 

^'jjCatu,^ j«iram .youtin, 

I WLAtEAU 

' *’ . v • • 

if* 


Kqond? r ........ 


tPmfsn 
JASMIN 


7 T friiid. Syu. 


is o( |mi 

>v 

of Jasf^unt ^sidW-rrA™^ J a 

promioeot ppwtW iu -t||e npr^h qf C^ma f^a 
yeUow abumJ^«t bloasqp^s*. JBfiy r be seen mt 
uufre^uently vwpim out .fpom ftmq^gat 
snow, and remmdiDg the European stranger pf 










JASMINUM SAMBAC. 


JAT, 


tfie beautiful prtmroeOs tfhcf cowsRps wbl'Oh 
grotf bn the *bad&d[ bartAs tit life ow'd IAndV ; 
NeOfl# a# early Wl!his fHfe pretty daiiy-like 
BfAffea'pkblfoiU, tBeyello^*ForeytliiaViridia- 
sltna, the lilacJDaplme Fortunei and tRe pink 
Jiuda«4iree/betwmrt'Covered frith blossom*, arid 
rtiako t^hoHtidf^OWileSO garden* ektrefcely 
gnf'U-Pvtiuiile AfResi dtitottp the : Chi. p. 
241. ” 1 \ ' '• ' • '/ ‘ . , 

J'&WfiSf U*M pDOjRATisSIMUlfir. The 

yellow jja*mihe a natiye of Madeira, introduced 
into tadia, fm (elegant shrub with small, 
shining Wve$, flowers bearing a sweet sccpt,—. 

mdell 

JASMINUM OFFICINALE., Linn . 


J. revoluttub,. Sims. 

White Jasmine.. ...Eng. 

Malta ... . -..U fit NO. 

Pitmalto... „ 

Ckamba.oMM.uzfi. 


| J. pubigerum, Var. 
Shing j 1 puring, mart!, 
of SUHoj. 

Suari of Chenab. 

Kangdi Trans Indus, Jai 
of l’aiijab. 


Native of the south of Europe, used gene¬ 
rally by Europeans : for covering trellis work ; 
natives of India grow it in bushes, and use the 
flower* at raaat of their festivals. It is pro 
pagoted by layers ; the plaut does not require 
any particular care, further than watering. 
The root is said to be useful in ringworm. 
A perfumed oil is prepared from this with the 
flaiad oil of the worbtga.— Lh'** Riddell and 
Jzckwnin Journal oj the Asiatic Society far 
\&W>0'Shaugh*M!/, V 436. J.L. Stewart. 
M. D. Rowell Hand Book, Vat. I. p. 359. 


JASMINUM PUBB3CENS. Willd. 
Roxb. Byn. of Jasminum hirsutum.— Linn . 
Its pretty white flower, the koonda of the 
hindoo, is sacred to Vishnu. It is cultivated 
as a flowering plant and is very ornamental, 
but it is curious that the ftowors of Ajmeer, 
with a light soil, have no scent, while at 
Hooshurigabad in a Btiff black soil the flowers 
m the mornings ate highly odoriferous.— Gen. 
Med. Top, p. 172, 

* JASMINUM SAMBAC, Ait. Roxb. IF I. 

Rh. 


J, u^oUtam, WUldt. 
Mu^priupraaml>ac f Lam.. 
But mugts...llfiNG. Dux. 

Arabia Jasmine... Eng. 

n ailubiw..*A 
Siugl*fl**’<WKL,«, „ , 
Double ^poogri t An^o^ 


*, Jasfnlbs ^ 
Bela, Mutya,. ... ... 1 fy * 

y*s* i ? 


j Nyctantkos „ linn. 

, Pun mwUa, Kadda 
inuJIa J’e regam 
uamfa .. .. Maleal. 


bak 

Nsvarasllios^, 


P*** 

■*Sa^, 


t Ka46 M*Uf\ pm,.. Tam, 
vcjr plenupa ; Malic / 
Boddu * ,, 


MaWmadha- Vans 
chettu ... . 

i Wav* ma'UkA •n 


Tbl, 


^kttios of this bestrtiful and 
fery fragrant twirffn^ platit, 4sJasminoth■* 
sambac* plenowt, thfe g»#a% 

Jasmine, the i?feh 4obed 4>T#to5hfc8; which 


are shtMtfP aft 6v& tike the sneer-drop |SJ 
yftih lovelywhSte* fldbeto* the me of f >W| 
rose#, dn4 AdightfuHyftfcgrsiit. This vajHI 
is probably ’more cotiivated than *»y 
flower, though the single flowered, wit^H 
twining htfbit is not tnifrequentty to be^H 
The single variety is called 
beautifolf varieties called ^ Bath*” With *ii|||R 
and double flowers, which have the odofero# fin* 
green tea are also enhivated at Ajmtr and^are 
probably the J. scandeits of Willdnow. In the 
fields in the vicinity of Foo*Chosr*foo laag* 
quantities of J. sambac are cultivated. It is used 
to decorate the hair of the Chinese ladies • end 
to garnish the tables of the wealthy. AUChiuest 
gardens, both in the north and south are tup* 
plied with this, favourite flower from the pr**‘ 
vince of Tokein. Various other shrubs such as> 
Murray a exotica, Aglaia odorata and Chloral 
thus ineonspi<mous,are grown for their biossorin, 
which are used for mixing with the tea. » The 
flowers of the sambac are supposed by the 
liiudus to form one of the darts of Kama Dcva 
the hindu god of love.'«— Fortune’s H anderinyt f 
page 88 2.~~Mason Voigt. Roxb, IV, Ic. Inf me 
Med . Top. 

JASOON. Hind, Hibiscus Rosa^sinensia*' - 

JASPER. 

Jaspis... Dut. Diaspro . Tr. 

Ja»pe, . ..Fr. Sp. Ja&cluna... ... Ros. 

Jsapiss.^.. Gek 

Jasper, a quartzose miheral of a red and" 
yellow colour, and onyx, common opal, and 
blood-stone, are found in abundance in many 
parts of the Dekkan and amongst 4he Cambhy- 
stones. Yellow jasper occurs on the Tena** J 
serim, but it is noi of common Occurrence. A 
soft gresu jasper is found' in the Burmese 
Provinces, also precious green jasper, and 
striped jasper. — Mason. 

JASS. A Kurd tribe. 

J AST or JASD. Hind. Pehs. Zinc. 

JASUN. Duk. Hibiscus rosa-sinenaie.— 
Linn. 

JAT. Bt km. Passages in the life of Gauta¬ 
ma, in various periods of pre-existence. 

JAT or Jtft or Jtit or Za t, pronounced 1 
thus variously in different parts of Ihdia, 
means a race, a tribe, * clan, a manuer, * 
kind. 

JAT, mattsd hair : throughout the PinTjhb,^ 
Jut also Implies a fleece or fell of hAir, also 1 
gdaPs hair. ' f • '■ 

" JAT or Jet, or Jut. lit Upper Sind, a Jbt 
means a rearer of camels M br black eattle, of 
a ehephetd ih opposition to a liusbAndmaA 1 ^' 
the I^injatt generally. Jut mdans a tftlatfer an# 
husbandman in oppohltibn to hh tfiiibxU) ji dr 
handicraftsman. The J«tlatterly acquired g^t' 

p6*et: Tie J«* tSM® 1 ? VuWM P‘V 
gttrtea PfOril UtJp^r Am imd 'atb MW %Mel^ 
over the PtM'jab, Iihort hnd 'oh the ‘ htntke* 













JAT. ■ 


JAT. 



fe lutwMu The Birk or Yirk is one of tke 
| distinguished *of the Jet tribes* and the 
jhoo, Cbeeaeb* Vuraiteb, CWwt-tieh, Bid* 
[Kurskal, Oondbul &«w, are Jafc euh-divi- 
r jo tire Potyab. Boose of the J*t # 1 $ said to 
endnnte of the Kebkar of the Salt Ratine, 
he Get as, ere supposed by Professor Wilson 
( the Bacas. If we examine the political 
limit# of the greet Gelid nation in the time of 
Gguruft# »ix>centuries before Ghrist, we shall find 
them little circumscribed in power on the rise 
of Timur, though twenty centuries had elapsed. 
At this period (A. I). 1330), under this 
prince of tbs Gelie race, Togblnc Tiraoor 
Khan, the kingdom -of Chaghtai was bounded 
oa the west by the Dhasht-i-Kipchak, and on 
the south by the Jaxartes or Jihoon, on which 
rarer the Getic khan, like Tomyrie, had his 
capital. Kojsnd, Tashkand,* OoLrar, Cyropolia, 
apd the most northern of the Alexandria cities 
wert within the bounds of Chaghtai. The 
Gete, Jut, Jit, aad Takshak races, whieh occu¬ 
py places amongst the thirty-six royal races of 
India, are all from the region of Bikatai or 
Gheghtai. Regarding their earliest migrations, 
the Pooranas furnish certain points of informa¬ 
tion and of their invasions in more modern 
times, the histories of Mahmud of Ghizni and 
of Timur abundantly acquaint us. From the 
ipouetaina of Joud to the shores of Mekran, and 
along the Ganges, the Jit is widely spread; 
while the Taskshak name is now confined to in¬ 
scriptions or old writings. Inquiries in their 
original b&uuta, and among tribes now bearing 
different names, might doubtless bring to light 
their original designation, now best known 
within the Imlus ; while the Takshak or Takiuk 
may probably bp discovered in the Tajik, still 
ip bis anqient haunts, the Transoxiana and 
Chorasmia of classic authors, the Mawaivool 
nahr of the Persians, theTuran, Turkisthan, or 
Tocharisthan of uaiive geography, the abode of 
the Techari, Takshak, or Toorshka invaders of 
India, described in the Pooranas and existing 
iopcriptioiis. The Gete had long maintained 
their independence when Touuyrie defended 
their liberty against Cyrus. Driven iu succes¬ 
sive wars acrogs tbe Sutlej, they long preserved 
tjjeif, aocyeut habits, as desultory cavaliers, 
—under the Jit leader of Lahore, in pastoral 
communities, ip Jfck#iur, the Indian desert and 
edeewherq, ilioqgh tljey ha je lost sight of thpir 
early history. The transition from pastoral to 
ajprrcplt^usi puna its js tytVshqrt, and the des* 
cpUdapt pf the nopiadic QeLp qt Tfa n »oxi«na 
>#, poig ibu best husbandman on the plains of 
q- Dr. Jamieson proves satisfactorily 

a nnjd .Thwwa vm tfc# wme 
piqbabje, if pot eer¬ 
ie^ Goths th* 

m h Ifea^pbseiwesthat thaGetfeand 
ytbfaus wsre tbn &w»# people. On; tbs nor* 


thern aide of the Danube, opposite to the teiv 
ritory occupied by the Scythians, and in, the 
angle forming s pajri of Thraoe, them was w 
small nation in the time of Herodotus, who 
bore the name of Getae. Ancient writers dif- 
tjnguish the Get* from the Massagetaa, h# 
placing them in countries > remote from 
other. Let peuples qui habitant ces. vastus 
contrdes de la haute Asie, bornees au midi par 
V lade, la Chine, et la Perse, &V orient> par 
la mer du Japdn, a l* Occident par leS pfeuves 
qui se jet tent dans le Met Caspienne ‘et'Iq Pont 
Euxin, au nord enfin pas la Mer Glaciate, soiifc 
connus sous le nora vulgair et Colfectif deffatr 
tars ... .. Quoi qu* il eu soit de V origine de 
ce nom des Tatars, lei Kurop£ens, qui Poht le- 
gereraent altdrd, e'en servent indiflremroent 
pour designer une foule de nations k demi civi- 
liseea, qui different beaucoup entre elles, Dans 
ce sense, je crois qu’il est bon de conservor k 
ces nations le nom collectif de Tartares, quotque 
oorrompu preferablement k celui de Tartars 
qui parolt plus correct mais qni appartient a un 
seul tribu ne doit pas servir k designer lea au- 
tres tribus en general”. The Masagfetie, Getae 
or Goths, seem gradually to have advanoed 
from their ancient limits into the mote fertile 
districts of Asia, and all the lower and mid¬ 
dle parts of the western boundary of the Indus, 
went by the name of Indo-Scythia. The Scy¬ 
thians, chiefly the Gete, had expelled the 
Greeks, who continued long after the retreat of 
Alexander, and re-peopled it with colonies of 
their own nation. The Get® were the bravest 
and most just of all the Scythians,and continu¬ 
ed to preserve this character in their pew posses¬ 
sions. They pursued the hunter's occupation* 
living more by the chase, though these avoca* 
tions are generally conjoined in the early stages 
of civilization. Asi was the term applied to 
the Gete, Yeut or Jut, when they invaded Scan- 
dinavia and founded Jutland. The Asi seem 
to have been a northern race with several divi¬ 
sions so me of which appear to have been 
conquered by tjhe 1£ gyp tain king Seti IIL • 
Colonel Tod considers that Scandinavia was 
occupied by a tribe of the Asi. He says that 
the Suevi or Suionea erected the celebrated 
temple of Ups^tla in which they placed the sta¬ 
tues 6f Thor, W6deh and Freya, the tH^fe divi¬ 
nities of the Scandinavian Asi. Herodotus say# 
the Gete were tbeists, and held the tenets of 
the souls immortality; Amongst the Gfcagtai 
princes from the Jaxartes, are historians, poets 
astronomers, founders of systems of Govern¬ 
ment and religion, worriors, and great captains, 
who claim our reopeot and qdmiration* T ' , 

The Jut or J*4 in the north and North-west 
of India are known aa industrious*and successful 
tiller#, of the soil, and as hvdy yeomnn^ equals 
ready to take up arms ana to fpUow *be plough* 
Thfy loim, perhaps, Use jfinest rural popular 
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tion in India* On the Jumna their general . rauklii. It is the Devanagari, in form, bui 
superiority is apparent, and Bhurtpoor bears ' with different power* to the letters. The Sijch 
witness to their merits, while on the Sutlej are the only sect whose religion teaches thein 
religious perfdrmation and political ascen- not to smoke tobacco. They have, however, no 
dancy served to give spirit to their industry objection to other narcotics, opium and bhang 
and activity and purpose to their courage, and snuff taking is not so common. Smok- 
The Sikh are not a race, but a body of ing was first prohibited by the tenth Guru, 
religionists, who take their name from the Govind Sing’h, whose chief objection to it ap- 
hindi word, 14 stkhna** to learn, Sikh meaning pears to have been that the habit was promo- 
a disciple* For a short time, the Sikh rose tive of idleness, as people would sit smoking . 
into a great nation *in the country lying be- and do nothing. 

tween India and AffghanistaO. During the 16th The Jat, race have spread along the banks of 
and 17th centuries, Nanak and Govind, of the the Jumna, in Humana, in the N. West provin- 
Khntree race with their succeeding guru, ob- ces, Bhurtpur, Dholpur, and Bikanir, and some 
tained a few converts to their religious views of them according to Wilson, claim to have 
among the Jat peasants of Lahore and the come from Ghuzui and the far West, while 
southern banks of the Sutlej, Towards the others claim to be descended from the Yada. 
close of the i 8 th century, they grew to be a great The rajah of Bhurtpore is a Jat- There are two 
nation, with an influence which extended from sub-divisions of them, the Dhe and Help, or 
the Karakorum mountains to the plains of Sindh Kacli-hade and Deswale but there are many 
and from Delhi to Peshawur. Their doir.i- tribes. They are partly of the Sikh, partly 
nions were included between the 28th and hindu, and partly of the mahomedan religions. 
86 th parallels of north latitude, and the 71st The Jat race is regarded by Mr. Campbell as 
and 77 th meridians of east longitude. This belonging to the Arian family, but to have np- 
tract consists of broad plains, slightly above the peared in India later than the brahminical 
sea level, or mountain ranges two or three hindus. The Jat are hindu in much of their 
miles high. The Sikh population of the Pun- speech,laws, and manners, but have some gram- 
jab has commonly been estimated at 500,000 raatical forms of speech not to be traced in the 
souls, but Captain Cunningham considered a earlier brahminical writings. The Jat tribes 
million would be the more correct number, present the most perfect example of the demo- 
Thc total in all India is li million. In the cratic and more properly Indo-Germanic races, 
former Sikh territory, all were not of the Sikh They constitute over a great part of India, an 
religion. The people and dependent rulers of ipper and dominant stratum of society, njul 
Ladakh profess Lamaic Buddhism, but the have, to a great degree given their own tone 
Tibetans of Iskardo, the Durdoo of Gilgbit and ^olour to many provinces. In great part 
and Kuhka and Bimba of the rugged moun- of Jat land, the great body of the free people 
tains, are mahomedans of the shia sect. The are Jat, and retain their original institutions in 
people of Kashmir, Kishtwar, Bhimbur, Pukhi the greatest purity, little modified by modem 
and of the hills south and west to the salt range brahminical Jaws. In the west country their 
and the Indus, are mostly sunni mahomedans, name is pronounced JXt, but in the Punjab 
as are likewise the tribes of Peshawur and of and in the east country, it has the long 
the valley 6 f the Indus southwards, as also the sound of Jftt. Writing generally, the Jat 
inhabitants of Mooltan,and of the plains north- are of the mahomedan religion in the 
ward as far as Pind-daduti-khan, Ciiwneeot and west, and in Sindh : of the Sikh sect in great 
Depalpoor. The people of the Himalaya east- part of the Punjab, and in some sense of the 
ward of Kishtwar and Bhimbur, are hindu 3 of hindu faith in the east and near Bhurtpoi*e f 
the brahminical faith, with some buddbist co- assimilating in their dress to tbeir religious 
louies to the north aud some mahomedan farm- confreres. This has impressed many with the 
lies to the southwest. The Jat of the Manjha belief that these religionists differ from each 
and of the Malwa districts, in the Punjab terri- ther also in race, but by tracing this popu- 
tory, are mostly Sikh, but perhaps not one- ation, the differences in the type disappear' and 
third of the whole population between the the one extreme is found to merge into the 
Jiieliim and Jumna, has, ns yet, embraced the other. There may, however, be a different i^ce 
tenets of Nanak aud Govind, the other two- in the west, and those on the west are pastoraV 
thirds being still equally divided between maho- and predatory, while Captain Burton mentions 
inedamsm and brahmtyhm. Most of the that a wandering predatory tribe bearing their 
modern Sikh in no way 1 separate from their name are found on the western parts of 
tribes and are known as Jat, or Klmtri or brah- Central Asia, about Candahar, Herat, Messed/ 
man Si kb, one member of a family being The fal of the lower Induisj appear tb be 
frequently a Sing'h while others are not. of the same race asthd Braliut andafe 
The written character in use is called Guru- black. ^ <• 
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The Jet are not found in Afghanistan ; but, 
in Beluchistan, in proceeding eastwards by the 
BoUn Pass and other routes, there, they succeed 
the Tajik and D*hwar of the west of Afgha¬ 
nistan and the vicinity of CandaFiar, and occu¬ 
py the plains and the hilly country, descending 
into the plains, spread to the right and left 
along the Indus and its tributaries, occupying 
Upper Sindh on one side, and the Punjab, on 
the other. But in the Punjab, they are not 
found in any numbers north of the Salt range, 
and in the Himalaya, they are wholly unknown 
which would seem to show that the Jat did 
not enter India by that extreme northern route. 
Also the Jatdoe3n')t occupy lower Sindh and they 
are not found in (Juzerat. The Jat is however 
the prevailing population in all Upper Sindh 
and their tongue is the language of ihe coun¬ 
try. They were once the aristocracy of the j 
land, but latterly have been dominated over by j 
other races and thus have lost somewhat of j 
their position as the higher classes of the 
society. In the south and west of the Punjab, 
too, they have long been subject to mahomedan 
rulers. But latterly, as the Sikh, they became 
rulers of the whole Punjab and of the country 
beyond as the upper Jumna, in all which 
territories they are still in every way the domi¬ 
nant population. Over great tracts of this 
country, three villages out of four are Jat, and 
in each Jat village, this race constitute per¬ 
haps two thirds of the entire community, the 
remainder being low enste predial slaves, with 
a few traders and artizans. The Jat extend 
continuously from the Indus over Rajputanah. 
The great seat of Rajput population ancf an¬ 
ient power and glory is on the Ganges ; but, 
since vanquished there by mabomedans, the 
chief Rajput houses have retired into the com¬ 
paratively unfruitful countries now known as 
llajputannh where, however, the Jat is the most 
numerous part.of the people They share the 
lands with, the Meena, the remains of the 
brahman population and the dominant Rajput, 
but they have the largest share of the cultiva¬ 
tion. The northern part of Rajputanah was 
partitioned into small Jat republics before the 
Rajput were driven back from Ajoodiab and 
the Ganges. The southern and more hilly parts 
of Rajputanah are not Jat, but are’occupied by 
the Mhair, Meena and Bliil; but in Malwa, 
again, the Jat are numerous and seem to share 
that province with the ltajput and Kuubi. Those 
of Jjeluchistnn are described by the people of 
Candahar, as fine athletic men, vyitli handsome 
features but rather dark. Those dn Upper 
Sindh, up the course of the Indus, and in the 
south western Punjab, are for the most part 
of the mahomedan religion. They have been 
long subject to foreign rule and seem to be 
somewhat inferior to their unconverted brethren. 


; In .ill the east of Beluchistan, the Baluch are 
but a later wave and upper stratum. There, 
about the lines of communication between In¬ 
dia and Western Asia, U\ the provinces of 
Sewestnn and Kucb Gandava, the Jat form 
! probably the largest portion of the agricultural 
j population and claim to be the original owners 
j of the soil. In the west, advancing through 
i Rajputanah we meet the Jat of Bhurtpore and 
Dholpore ; Gwalior was a Jat fortress belonging, 
aa is supposed by Mr. Campbell, to the Dliol- 
pore chief. They dp not go much further 
south in this direction. From this point, they 
may be 3aid to occupy the banks of t)ie Jumna, 
all the way to the hills. The Delhi territory 
is principally a Jat country and from, Agra 
upwards, the flood of that race has passed the 
river in considerable numbers and forms a large 
part of the population of the Upper Doab, in 
the districts of Alighur, Merufc and Muzafar- 
nagar. They are just known over the Ganges 
iu the Moradabad district, but they cannot be 
said to have crossed that river in any numbers. 
To sum up, therefore, the Jat country extends 
on both sides of the Indus from L. 26° or 27° 
N. up to the Salt Range. If, from the ends of 
this line, two lines be drawn nearly at right 
angles to the liver, but inclining south, so as 
| to reach Lat. 23° or 24° N. in Malwa, and L. 

I 30° on the Jumna, so as to include, Upper 
Sindh, Marwar, part of M*d wa 00 one side, and 
Lahore, Umrit9ur and Uraballa op the other, 
then connect the two eastern points by a line 
which shall include Dholpore, Agra, Alighur 
and Merut, and within all that tract the Jat race 
ethnologically predominates, excepting only the 
hills of Mewaraud the neighbourhood, still held 
by aboriginal tribes. Advancing eastwards 
into the Punjab and Rajputanah, we find 
hindu and mahomedan Jat much mixed and 
it often happens that one-half of a village or 
one branch of a family are mahomedans and 
the other hind us. Further east, mahomedan 
Jat become rarer and rarer, and both about 
Lahore and all that part of the Punjab along 
the line of the upper Sutlej and Jumna, the 
great mass remain unconverted. In the Punjab 
the Jat all take the designation of Sing’h, and 
dress somewhat differently from the ordinary 
hindu Jat ; but for the most part, they only 
become formally Sikhs, where they take service 
and that change makes little difference in their 
laws and social relations. The Jat of Dehli, 
Bhurtpur, &c. are a very fine race and bear 
the old hindu names of Mull and such like 
and are not all Sing’b. In Rajputapah, 
the Jat are quiet and submissive cultivators. 
They have now long been subject to an alien 
rule and are probably a good deal intermixed 
by contact with the Meena and others. 
The Jat Singh of the Punjab and upper 
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Sutlej may probably be taken as the best re¬ 
presentative type of the raee. Compared to nor- 
thefii* racUs, they are dark : they are tall, large 
nudfreli featured, with plentiful and long beards, 
fine teeth and a very pleasant open expression 
of countenance. They are larger ana taller 
than the Afghan Pathan with the upper part of 
the body especially Well developed but not so 
stouflimbed or quite so robust, they are a fine, 
remarkably handsome, race of men, not excelled 
by any race in Asia. In courage, energy, and 
military qualities, they excel the more beautiful 
non-Path an races of the northern hills mid they 
are as eoergetic in the peaceful arts as in that 
of war. They are good cultivators, hard work¬ 
ing and thrifty \ they let little land lie waste 
and pay their land tax punctually. Their wo¬ 
men work as well as the men and make them¬ 
selves generally useful. They are not learned, 
though many men and some women can read 
and write. They have a great craving after 
fixed ownership in the soil* They are essen¬ 
tially agriculturist, seldom gardeners, and in 
Hindustan are never pastoral. They breed 
cattle largely, and sometimes rear camels when 
the country is suitable, and in Jat countries 
both ordinary carts and large mercantile wag¬ 
gons are usually plentiful, and as waggoners 
they not unfrequently carry their grain and 
other produce to distant markets on their own 
account. The Jat formerly dwelt in Rajputana 
in republics, such as, in the time of the Greeks, 
were alluded to as democratic institutions, and 
one rtcoguisad republican state, that of Phool 
or Maraj, came down to the present day and was 
the last recognised republican state in India. 

It was a Jat republic, and gave the chiefs who 
founded the states of Patialab, Nabah, Jheend, 
&c. The old territory of the Phoolkain race 
was recognised by the Biitish and treated 
amongst the protected Sikh States, but has 
recently been brought under the general rule 
of British dominion. Every Jat village, how¬ 
ever, is, on a small scale, a democratic republic, 
every mau having his own separate and divided 
share of the cultivated land. The union in a 
joint village community is rather the political 
union of the commune, so well known in Eu¬ 
rope, than a common enjoyment of property. 

A father and son may cultivate in common, 
but commensality goes no further. The vil¬ 
lage site, the waste lands and grazing 
grounds and 9 it may be, one or two other 
things belong to the commune, and the mem¬ 
bers of the commune have, in these, 
rights in common. For all the purposes of 
cultivation, the remainder of the land 
is in every way separate individual property. 
The government is not patriarchal, but a repre¬ 
sentative communal council or punchnyat. All 
the Jat are subdivided into many Getites and 
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Tribes, after the usual fashion of the peoples 
of the Aryuu or Indu*Germahic stock, and the 
usual fashion is to marry into another Gens. 
The Jut have little of the hindu ceremonial 
strictness, and in Punjabi regiments, they mess 
freely like Europeans, and have then , two or 
three meals a day comfortably. The Jat, Rajput 
and their congeners are branches of One great 
stock. Brahmans of Kashmir and the frontier 
hills are hindns in an earlier stage of hrahmi- 
nical devolopement. The Jat country is just 
such as would be occupied by a large stream 
of people issuing through the Bolan Pass, in 
Lat. 28 or 30® north, and the Rajput are 
ranged in a semi circular f6rm around the 
eastern and northeru and south edge of the 
Jat area, the mass of them occupying the 
richer valley of the Ganges. Mr. Camj bell’s con¬ 
jecture is that the Rajput are au earlier wave 
from the same source as the Jat who came ia 
by the same route, have further advanced and 
been completely hiuduised, while the Jat have 
come in behind them. Punjabi is the lan¬ 
guage spoken bv the Jat, but which in Upper 
Siudh is called Jati-Gul or the Jat tongue and 
Mr. Masson calls that of Beluchistuu and 
Sindh Jetki, It is an Indo-Germanic tongue 
allied to the Sanscrit. In its main grammatical 
and essential features it is not widely different 
from the Hindi of the Rajput and other 
Hindustani people. It is one of the most 
pracrit of Indian vernaculars. The Jat, Jat, 
Jet, Jut or Jhut, partly hindu, partly sikh, 
and partly mahomedan, thus occupy the 
North West and bordering provinces, also 
the Punjab, and Siudh. They all refer to 
Lho west of the Indus and to Ghazni as 
their original seats, and the Dhe or Pachade 
reached India from the Punjab about the 
middle of the 18th century. The other section 
is the llele or Dcsivale. The Jut seem to have 
come through the Bolan pass, occupied the 
high pastoral lands about Quettah and thence 
descended into the plains which they still oc¬ 
cupy. The Jat ia the great agricultural tribe 
in the Punjab and in the Punjab parlance, 

Jat and zamindar or cultivator are synonymous. 
There are no Jat in Kashmir or within the 
hills. The Aodi tribe of Jat dwell in Paniput, 
and Soneput. The Aolauia Jat, in Paniput, 
claim to be above other Jat by having had the 
title of makik or king conferred on them. The 
race, however, as spread from Herat, Kabul and 
Kandahar, throughout the Punjab, down the 
Indus into Kach and Gandhava, and eastward# 
to the Jaimia and Ganges, is the same, aud 
wherever spread, they retain n dialect of their 
own. Mr. Masson also regards them as 
descendants of the Getm, who, he says,' 
once possessed the whole of the countries im¬ 
mediately east aud west of the Iudus* The 
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israintl.ara or cultivators of the soil, at Jell, as cm descent of the deified heroes, of the 
Amughout Kdchi, are Jet, who there seldom Mahabharata, as this marr/age. Hocojotas 
Moved abroad but on bullocks and never unless tells us that the? practice prevril^ among 
ittmed. A j'et may generally he seen half waked the nomadic Scythians, as it dots at pre- 
—•seated on a lean bullock, and formidably armed sent among the Bhotia, The practice is 
matchlock and swotd, and to the north adopted also by the Nair of Malabar, be- 
airt'dWest of Kach Gandhava ; as also in Herat, tween whom and the people of the Himalaya 
Kandahar, and Kabul, they are, he says, seen as Wilson traces obscure vestiges of a con* 
ninpraut artfzans, like gypsies. In the Punjab, nection. Amongst the Jat, Goojur and Abir, 
they arp not found west of the Jilam, but east children born Curao are considered legitimate, 
of that river the Jet cultivators use waggons, and are entitled to inheritance accordingly. 
The Jet lias been so long settled in Kaok Children begotten by the women previous to 
uandWa, as to appear the aborigines. Curao, except in the case of fraternal Curao, 
Amongst their uumerous subdivisions are are known by the name of Kudhelura, and do 
the Kalora, Kokar, Ilampi, Tunia, and Abrah. not inherit the proper.y of the father-in-law, 
ite-mari iage of widows is permitted* Accord- Captain Postans tells us that in Sindh, the Jut 
ing; to M^hau Lai, the Ski Jat are polyan- like all the tribes in the Sindh countries, are di- 
drous, and one brother takes his brother’s wife vided into innumerable sub-divfaious called 
tut in saying this he seems to allude to the “ Koum” and are there a hard-working race, 
custom of Curao, also written karao seemingly occupying themselves in rearing camels, 
from u karana,” to cause to do, this being the feeding flocks, or cultivating the soil. They 
term given among the Jat, Goojur, Ahir, and are invariably found in large communities, 
other races and tribes in western Hindustan to often living iu temporary huls or M waund,” 
concubinage generally ; but more especially to and migrate all over*Sindh and its confines, 
marriages of widows with the brother of a de- as shepherds, in search of pasture. Where this 
ceased husband* This practice is known to fa not the case, they are farm servants 
the eastward by the name of Oorhuree, in the either of the Biluchi chiefs or wealthy z»min- 
Deccan of But’ bee and, in other provinces, dars, who repay their labour with a modicum 
by the term Dhureecha, and is followed among of the produce The Jut in Sindh, area 
these dosses, but is not very openly confessed quiet inoffensive class, and exceedingly va« 
even atnoag them, as some degree of discredit luable subjects. Their women, are, throughout 
is supposed to attach to it. it is only younger the country, noted for their beauty and, 
brothers who form these connections, elder to their credit, be it also spoken, for their 
brothers being prohibited from marrying their chastity. They work as hard as the men, ami 
younger bi'othera widows, but among tlm Jat the labour of tending, driving home their 
of Delhi even this is not prohibited. This flocks, milking the cattle, &c. is fairly divided, 
practice has been common among several na- The Jut are very numerons and form a large 
fions of the East. The Jews followed it division of the population of Sindh, though 
and In Egypt it was admitted for a childless seldom found in its towns, being dispersed 
widow to, co-habit with a brother of the over the whole face of the country particularly 
deceased husband. When the laws of Menu eastward to tlie desert tract which separates 
were enacted, Curao appears to have been a Sindh from Cutch, known as the Eunn on which 
recognized institution, but as is not unusual this tribe rear large flocks of camels, besides 
with the Institutes, there is much contradiction the Jut..There are other pastoral and peaceable 
between the enactments relating to it. From a classes of mahomedan persuasion, such as 
consideration of all the passages on the sub- the Khosa in Upper Sindh, Sikh Lohana in 
ject, it appears that failure of issue was the the Delta, and emigrants from the Punjab, 
point on which the legality turned- He who who have in many instances become amalga- 
was begotten, according to law, on the wife of mated with the people of the country. The 
d man deceased, or impotent, or disordered, Khosa become a predatory tribe, on the eastern 
after the due authority given to her, is called the confines of Sindh, verging towards the Cutch 
lawful son of the wife (Ch. IX., v. 176.) From territories, where Kajputs are located : they 
the fact of Draupadi marrying the five Fandoo are very troublesome. They are also on the 
brothers, we learn that polyandry must have eastern boundaries as wandering herdsmen* 
prevailed amongst one of the races of that The Daood Putra who inhabit generally the 
pefiod ; and if polyandry, the practice of country of that nape in the north are to be 
Cuprjao w*s, no doubt, not uncommon : indeed, met with in various parts of Sindh. The Su* 
the compiler of the M&habharata, Vyasa, was mah are Jut though they are generally known 
himself appointed to raise up offspring to Ins by the former title. Such also are Jbe Machi 
deceased brother. There is perhaps no cir- and numerous other subdivisions of the Jut 
'mmstauce which so strongly shows the North- tribes, Throughout Sindh the Jut is as in- 
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separable fro,in the camel as the Arab from his founded their first capital, Derrawul, many 
horae in Arabia ; they are invariably camel from compulsion embraced the mahomedan 
drivers and feeders> and are consulted on faith; on* which occasion, he says,, they 
every occasion where the health or efficiency assumed the name of Jut, of which at least 
of this invaluable animal is in question. The tweniy different offsets are enumerated in the 
Jut of Sindh, and Kach Gandhaya have become Yadu chronicles. 

mahomedans. According to Mr. Masson, the The Jat long continued as a powerful corn- 
Jeiki is everywhere the language of the Jet. muniiy on the east bank of the Indus and in 
According to dictionaries, Jat means a race, the Punjab, and we have the most interesting 
a tribe, and, in Upper Simla Jut means a records of them in the history of Mahmud, 
rearer of camels or black cattle, or a shepherd whose progress they checked in a manner 
in opposition to a husbandman. In the Punjab unprecedented in the annals of continental 
generally, Jut means a villager and husband- warfare. It was in 416 of the llegira (A. D. 
man in opposition \q an artist or handicrafts- l(>2rt) that Mahmud marched an army against 
man. Tue.Birk or Virk is on« of llie most dis- the Jat, who had harrassed and insulted him 
tiaguisbed of the Jat tribes- The Jat (Get® ? on the return Irom his last expedition against 
and Yue-chi?) who emigrated from Upper Asia, Saurashtra. 

are uow aprt ad over the Punjab at Lahore and The Jat then, as now, inhabited the 
on the banks of the Jumna, and the Sindoo, couutry on the borders of Mooltan, along 
Cheeueh, Vuraitch Cbhuttheh, bidlioo, Kureka the river that runs by the mountains of 
or Kurreal, Gondul, Stc., are Jat sub-divisions Joud, When Mahmud reached Mooltan, 
in the Punjab. The Jat in the norLh and finding the Jat country defended by great 
west of India are industrious and successful rivers, he built fifteen hundred boats, each 
tillers of the soil, and hardy yeomen, equally armed with six iron spikes projecting from 
ready to take up arms as to follow the plough, their prows, to prevent their being boarded by 
On the Jumna, their general superiority is the enemy, expert in this kind of warfare. In 
apparent, and Blinrtpoor bore witness to their each boat he placed twenty archers, and some 
merits. Some of the Jat arc said to be des- with fire-balls of naphtha to burn ihe Jat fleet, 
cendants of the Kahkar of the Salt flange. The monarch having determined on their cx- 
As instances of the narrow and confused tirpation, awaited the result at Mooltan. The 
state of our knowledge regarding the people Jat sent their wives, children, and effects to 
of India, it may be mentioned that the Birk Sind Sagur, and launched four thousand, or, as 
or Yiik, one of the most distinguished others say, eight thousand boats well armed to 
tribes of Jut, is admitted among the Chalook meet the Ghuznians. A terrible conflict ensued, 
Kajputs by Tod (i. 100). Further, the but the projecting spikes sunk the Jit boats 

family of Omerkot in Sindh is staled by while others were set on fire. Few escaped 
Tod (Rajasthan, i- US, 93) to be Pramar from this scene of terror ; and those who did, 
or Powar, while the emperor Humayoon’e met with the more severe fate of captivity m " 
chronicler talks of the follow* rs (i e. brethern) Many doubtless did escape; and it is most 
of that chief as being Jut. The editors probable that the Jat communities, on whose 
of the Journal of the Geographical Society overthrow the state of Bikaner was founded, 
(XTV. 207, note) derive Jut from the Sanscrit were remnants of this very warfare. 

Jyest’ha old, ancient, and so make the term Still the Jat maintained himself in the Pun- 
equivalent to aborigines; but this etymology jab, and till the middle of the nineteenth 
perhaps too hastily sets aside the sufficiently Century the most powerful and independent 
established facts of Get® and Yuechi einigra- prince of India was the Jat prince of 
tious,and the circumstances of Timur's warfare Lahore, holding dominion over the identical 
with Jetteh in Ceutral Asia. Gutwara, or regions where the Yuchi colonized in the fifth 
ggtwara, but more correctly, Gunt’hwara are a century, and where the Yadu, driven from 
tribe of the Jat race who hold villages in Gbuzni, established themselves on the ruins of 
Goliana, (where they are called Aolanea, after the T&k. The Jat cavalier retains a portion of 
their chief town), iu Soneeput Bangur, and in his Scythic manners, and preserves the use of 
the Doab on the opposite side of the Jumna, the chukra or discus, the weapon of the Yadu 
They trace their origin from Ghuzni, from in the remote age of the Bharat. According to 
which place they were accompanied by the CotonelTod,the Yadu-Bhatti princes, when they 
bhat Bajwacn, and the black-smith Budea— fell from their rank of Rajpoots, assumed that of 
all of whose descendants are now living and Jat, who are assuredly a mixture of the 
engaged in the occupation of their fathers in Rajpoot and Yuti, a branch of the great Getic 
the villages of the Gunt'hwara fra ter- race- Though reduced from the rank they once 
nity. Among the Lahia and Johya Raj- had amongst the * thirty-six royal races, 1 they 
poois of the Indian desert, where they appear never to have renounced the love of 
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independence, which they contested with The Bdgdri tribe, inhabiting the district 
Cyrus in their original haunts in^Sogdiana. of Bagar, between the South West borders 
The name of the Cincinnatus of the Jat, who of Hariana and tile Sutlej, are said ’ to 
abandoned his plough to lead his countrymen have been Rajputs but are also supposed to bh 
was Ohooratncm. Taking advantage of the Jat. There is a robber race of this name 
sanguinary civil wars amongst the successors of settled ia Malwa. The Jat of MewiAr clings 
AtUn^zdb, they erected petty castles in the vil- to his patrimonial estate. In the sefcOrid Mat* 
lages (whose lands they cultivated) of Thoou ratta War, th« Jat of Bhurtpore'Were inclined 
and Sinsini, and sodn obtained the distinction to side with Jeswant Rao Holkar; that foririka 
of Kazz&k, or ‘ roi)bers* a title tririch they were is on the borders of the desert of Rajputaha, 
not slow to merit, by their inroadft as fur as the and was invested by Lord Lake in 1805, nth!' 
royal abode of Ferokhser. The 8yeds, then in after several determined assaults, made without 
power, commanded Joy Sing of Ambdr to attack capturing the place, the Rajah sued for terms, 
them in their strongholds, and Thoou and Jn 1825, however* during the Burmese war* tfrfc 
Sinsini were simultaneously invested. But the Jat, puffed up by the belief that their'mud fort 
Jitt, even in the very infancy of their power, was impregnable, again drew down the anger 
evinced the same obstinate skill in defending of the Indian Government, and the fort was 
mad walls, which in later times gained them so taken by storm ou the 18th January 1826. 
much celebrity. In all the ancient catalogues When besieged by Lord Lake in 181)5, with 
of the thirty-six royal races of India the Jit has it),000 regular soldiers, four determined assaults 
a pine*, though by none is he ever styled 4 Raj- were made on January 9th and 22nd and Fe- 
poot •;* nor does a Rajpoot intermarry with biuary 20 and 21, but in each instance repulsed, 
a Jit. though at the close, the besieged ou the iOth 

In the Punjab they still retain their ancient April 1805 yielded to terms. Ill those four 
name of Jit. On the Jumna and Ganges they fruitless attacks, the British ions was 3,203 kill- 
are styled Jat, of whom the chief of Bhurtpoor 6(1 aQ(i wounded, of whom 103 were olfteers. 
is the most conspicuous. On the Indus and In 1826, it was again besieged and success- 
iu Saurasht.ru they‘are termed Jut . The fully stormed by Lord Combermere. The walls 
greater portion of the husbandmen in Rajas- were built of unbaked brick or clay, 
than are Jit^ and there are numerous tribes H ,e P areu t country of the Jat seems to 
beyond the Indus, now proselytes to the maho- have been the banks of the Oxus, between Bac- 
medan religion, who derive their origin from tiia > Hyrkania and Khorasmia, in this position, 
this race. there was a fertile district, irrigated from the 

, . , t . ~ , Margus river which Pliny calls Zotale or Zothale 

lhe kingdom of the great Gete, whose au(1 General Cunningham believes ibis to 
capital was o« the Jaxartes. preserved its .... have been the original seat of the Jat, the latii 
tegrrty and name from the period of Cyrus to 0 ( p\\ n y an j Ptolemy and the Xauthii of Strabo, 
the fourteenth century, when it was converted The term Jdt j 3 0 u!y their tribal name, 
mahomeda.iiem to Herodotus informs us that the general tmwc 0 f t |.eir horde is A bar. Takinjr 
the Gete were theists and li»dd tl.e tenet of the n, eae two names, their course from the Oxus to 
soul’s immortality ; and l)e Guignes, from t | ie i nc j U8 ma y be dimly traced, in the Xauthii 
Cn.nese authorities, asserts that at a very early of 8trabo the Iatii of p ljn an(1 Pto i einv „ 1() 
l*eriod tlrey had embraced the religion of to Xuthi of Dionysius of Samos, who are' cou- 
or Boodhu. pled with the Arieti), and in the Zutlii of Pto* 

The traditions of the Jit claim the regions lemy, who occupied the Karmanian desert, on 
west of the Indus as the cradle of the race, and the frontier of Drongiana. Subsequently, the 
make them of Yadu extraction ; thus corrobo^ main body of the Iatii seem to have occupied 
rating the annals of the Yadn, which the district of Abiria and the towns of Parda- 
reiate their migration from Zabulisthan. Of bathra and Bardaxema in Sind, or Southern 
the first migration from Central Asia of this Indo-Scythia, while the Punjab or Northern 
race within the Indus, We have no record ; it Indo-Scythia, was chiefly colonized by their 
might have been simultaneous with the Tak- brethren of the Med. When the mahomedans 
abac, from the wars of Cyrus or his ancestors, first appeared in Sind, towards the end of the 
The superiority of the Chinese over the seventh century, the Zath ami Med were thfc* 
Turks caused Changiz Khan to turn his chief population of the country. But the* 
arms against the Nomadic Gete of MaWer-ool- original seat of the Med or Medi, was in the 
Nehr (Transoxiana), descended from the Yuchi, Punjab Proper, from which Mr. Thomas con- 
and bred on the Jiboon or Oxus, whence they eludes that the original seat of the Iatii or Jat 
had extended themselves along the Indus and colony was in Sind. At the present day, the 
even Ganges, and are there yet found. These Jat are found in every part of the Punjab,' 
Gete had embraced the religion of Fo- where they form about two-fifths of the popu* 
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lation. They are divided into not less than a 
hundred different tribes. They mostly profess 
mshomedanism. To the east of the Punjab, 
. the Jet,. professing brahmiuism, are found in 
considerable numbers, in the frontier states 
of Bikaneer, Jesulmuer, and Jodhpur, where 
. Colonel Tod estimated them to be as numer¬ 
ous as all the Rajput races put together. 
Tbey are found also, in great numbers /along 
the upper course of 4 the Ganges and Jum¬ 
na as far eastward as Bareilly, Earakhabad and 
Gwalior where they are divided into two dis¬ 
tinct. clans. To the south of the Panjjab, the 
Jat who profess mahomedanism, ayo said by 
Pottinger, to form the entire population of the 
fruitful district of Uaraud-Dajel, on the right 
bank of the Indus, and the bulk of the popu¬ 
lation in the neighbouring district of Kach- 
Gandava. In Sind, where they hare intermarried 
largely with the Baluchi and with races of 
hindudescent professing mahomedanism, it is 
no longer possible to estimate the number of the 
Jat population, although it is certain that a 
vrry large proportion of the inhabitants must 
be of Jat descent. 

Bikaneer, in L. 72° 20* E. and L. 

27° 56* N. is the chief town of an independ¬ 
ent sovereignty, chiefly in t lie great Indian 
desert. It has an area of 17,676 square miles, 
with the population estimated by Tod in the 
beginning of the 19th century at about 639,000 
the revenue is about six lakhs of Rupees. 
Bikaneer maintains a force of 2,100 cavalry, 
and about 1,000 infantry and 30 guns. Bi¬ 
kaneer was originally inhabited by various 
small tribes of Jut and others, the quarrels 
among which led to the conquest of the 
country in 1458 by Bika Sing, a son of rajah 
Jodh Sing of Jodhpore. After consolidating 
his power he conquered Bagore from the Bliat- 
tee of Jesulmere and founded the city of Bika- 
i.eer ; he died in A. 1). 1505. llai Sing, the 
fourth in descent, from Bika Sing ; succeeded 
to power iu 1573, and in his time the con¬ 
nection of Bikaneer with the Delhi empe¬ 
rors began. Rai Sing became a leader of 
horse in Akbar's service and received a grant 
of fifty-two pergunuahs including llansi and 
Tlistar. The people most numerous are the Jit 
and the, territory was once populous and 
wealthy,,; but the plundering Beedawat bands, 
with the Sahrai, the Khasa and liajur robbers 
in the more western desert so destroyed 
the kingdom y that while formeily there were 
2,700 tow us and villages, in Colonel Tod*s 
time, not oue-half .of these remained. Three- 
fou/ths of the population ere the aboriginal 
Jit. the rest are their conquerors—the descend¬ 
ants of Bika, including Sarsote (Saraswati brah¬ 
mans) Ch&Euns, bards and a few of the servile 
classes. 


j Amongst the Jat., the “ Karao” is the mar? 
riage of a widow with the brother of a deceased 
husband, as practised amongst the Jat r the 
Gujar and Ahir and other inferior tribes in the 
N. VY. of India. The term Karao is also applied 
to concubinage. At present, the flower of the 
Punjab population is JTat ; they form' the 
majority of converts to the religion of Nunuk. 
They are the core and nucleus of the Sikh 
commonwealth* and armies. Equally great iu 
peace and war, they have spread agriculture 
and wealth from the Jumna to the Jhelfim, 
and have established a political supremacy, 
from Bhurtpore and Delhi to Peshawar. 
Essentially yeomen by lineage and habit, they 
can yet boast of two regal families at Lahore 
and Bhurtpore, who in their day have stood 
in the first rank of Indian powers. In the 
Punjaub they display all their wonted aptitude 
for stirring war and peaceful agriculture, 
and the feudal polity of the klmlsa has 
imparted to them a tinge of chivalry and 
nobility. Their chief home is in the Manjha, 
or centre portion of the Baree Doab, and their 
capital is Umritsur. But they have also ex¬ 
tensive colonies at Goojeranwnila, in the 
Reclmab Doab; Gujerat, in the Chuj; and 
about Rawal Pindee in the Sind Saugur. For 
centuries they have peopled the southern 
Punjab, of which the capital is Mooltan ; but 
there they are held in different repute, and 
their importance is merely agricultural. In 
many localities the Jat profess the mahomedan 
creed, having been converted chiefly during 
the emperor Arungzeb’s reign, in the south 
they mainly belong to this persuasion.— 
Records of the Government of India, No. 11. 
Thomas' Elliot's History of India ; Thomas' 
Trinsep's Antiquities, p. 259. Tod , Ra¬ 
jasthan, Vol. /. pp. 6, 60, 106-7-8, 822, 
420, 605, Vol. II. p. 98. Aitchtson's 
Treaties, Vol. IV, p.\\ $7 .Elpi tinstone'8 Caboof , 
p. 10. Memoirs of Humoyoon, p. 45. Cun¬ 
ningham's History of the Sikhs, p. 5. Elliot's 
Supplemental Glossary, p. 22 8. Mr Campbell, 
pp . 77, 81, 82, 85 /o 228. Fliil- Recherchts 
sur les Egyptiens et Us Chinou. Selections 
from the Muhabhurata, pp. 8 Sp 66. Tennant's 
Hindustan, p. 63. Chat field's Hindustan 
Recherches sur les J ungues, Tartares,pp» 1 ^3. 
Kennedy on the Oiiginof Languages, p. 57. 
Masson's Journeys, VoL II.p* 1?6. Masson's 
Kalat p. 352. Histoire General dcs Gens, 
tom,I.p f Z75 . Vigne, Postans. See Afghan ; 
Baber ; Brahman; Chaiun; India ; Rajput ; 
Scytliia ; Yue-chi; Yuti. 

JATA. See Khaki. 

JA1 A, Sans. A knot of hair on the beads 
of hindu devotees. The Jata or matted hair 
assumed by Rama and Lakshmana on dismiss¬ 
ing the royal chariot at the village r' ^ia- 
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gavera to indicate their entering upon a forest 
oirascetic life. Jata therefore is a braid Of hair 
worn by the hindu votaries of Siva, also a 
twisted braid of hair, worn by hindu ascetics.— 
Ram. II. 40. Hind. Th . VI. p. 300. Richard 
F. Burton*8 Sindh,p. 384. 8ee India. 

JATA FA LA. Sans. Myristica raosohata. 

JATA KARMA. See Yug byasa. 

JATAKI, in Beluchistan, a language spoken 
by the Rind, Talpur,Murri, ChaiVdia Jemali and 
Laghari who speak either Jataki Or the hill 
tongue of the Beluchi. The Jataki is also 
catted Siraiki from Siro or Upper Sind where 
it is commonly spoken by the people; but also 
Bilucbi from its being used by several of the 
Biluch clans settled in the low country. The 
word 41 Jataki,” spelt with the cerebral T, 
and the peculiar Sindh J or Dv. is an ad* 
jecttve formed by the proper noun Jat, the name 
of a people who were probably the aborigines 
of the Punjab. The author of the Dabistan 
applies the term ‘‘Jat dialect” to the language 
in which Nanak Shah composed his works. 
The Journal of the Bombay Branch of the 
Asiatic Society, 1849, contains a short Gram¬ 
mar, which serves as a specimen of the 
Jataki tongue. 

JATAlIY—? Hymeneea courbaril. 

JATAlYU. A fabulous bird killed by Havana. 

JATAMANSI. Hind. Sans Tel. The 
CVperus stoloniferus of Heyne, Retz, and 
‘Wight Contr., but the true Jatamansi is the 
Nardostachvs Jatamansi,— D. G. and Hoyle, 
the Balch'haru or Bal chur Hind. Sanbal-ul- 
taib, Arab, and Sanbal i-Hindi. Pers. The true 
plant is only found at great elevations beyond 
the tropic*, and, in south India, the term is 
applied to the sweet smelling tubers of various 
species of Cyperus, and in Upper India, to the 
lemon grass, A. schcenanthus, and other species 
of Andropogon, which are abo known under 
the nAmes of Askhar and Sikhunas (<rxivos) 
Sir W. Jones identified it as the spikenard of 
the ancients.*— Elliots * Flora Andhrica. See 
Jatamansi, Nardosthachys Valerian. Nar* 
dostachys jatamansi. 

JATAMANSI VALERIAN. Jatamansi, 
Balchur : Valeriana Jatamansi. Hoots of Nar* 
dostachys jatamansi. 

JATAUN. Hind. Berberis aristata. 

JATEKO. U«Ya. Grislea tomentosa— Roxl. 

JAT-FOTH, the Japhetli of Scripture. 

JATl. Malay. Tectona grand is, a wood 
of the* Atehipelago, much used in making prahus 
add id house building at Bawean. extensive 
forests of the Jati or, teak of India are found 
in almost all the eastern provinces of Java, 
at « moderate elevation above the level of the 
ooean. 

JATL Saks, A kind, a race, from Jan, to 
be 


JATl. H*nd. flowers of Jasminum grandi- 
florum. 

JATl or Yati, a Jain teacher, an ascetic. 

JATL Hind, also, Udu Jathi. Hind. Jus* 
ticia ccbolium. 

JATILADHI. See Inscriptions. 

JATl MISAK. Hind. Heliotropium ramo- 
sissiranm. 

JATl-PALL AM. also Badikka. Singh. Nut¬ 
meg. 

JATl PHALAMU. Tel. Myristica mso- 
chata.— Thttnb. 

JATIPATRE. Hind. Mace. 

JATKA. Hind. A religious assemblage at a 
hindu temple or shrine. See Jejnri, Virabhadra. 

JATROPHA CUROAS— Linn. Boah. 

C ureas pwgans .—A dans 

Pahari-arand 
Bhagbherenda.. HlNP. 

Bhagiireudi. „ 

Paharia Irand .. ... „ 

Kotenjot .. . Kasu. 

Kab avanaku... MalkaL 


Castigliouia lobata. Ruiz 

Dundi birri. A a. 

bag Bherenda j Benu. 
Bag Barendi, 

Bagdharaudft... „ 
Them - ban - kyet - 

haw. . bunjr. 

Mara narullo. Can. 

Irand. Dck. 

Angular leaved phy- 

aio nut. Eng. 

Physic nut.,. ,, 

Pignon d’Lnde. Fa. 

Brechuuss schwarze.CER 


Nepala. Sans. 

Kenans kerundam. „ 

Ratrendaroo. Singh. 

K.atMt»an>ak - r kat- 
tauwnaku maram.TAX. 
fCat nuchi............ ,, 

Nepal am, Adivi 

amida.TlL. 


Grows in New Andalusia, Havanna, and is one 
of the most common small bushes throughout 
India. It is in flower and fruit all the year. 
The seeds are purgative, but very uncertain 
in their operation », proving sometimes violent 
like those of the Nervalum, though they are 
naturally milder. Before administering them, 
they should be cleared from the thin filament 
in which they are closely enveloped ; after 
whieh two or three may be taken a9 a dose* 
Nearly all the Jatropha are powerful cathartics, 
and Fee rites J. gossypifolia, America. J. glandu- 
losa, Arabia and the J. multiflda, or coral 
plant, (Aveilana purgatrix, grand ben purga- 
tif) a native of America and India, a shrub $ 
or 10 feet high, replete with acrid bitter juice, 
with large pinnatifid glabrous leaves, the fruits 
slightly pyriform, about the size of a nutmeg ; 
a single seed is said to be purgative. Lindley 
says it is ” one of the best of the emetics and 
purgatives, acting briskly without inconveni¬ 
ence, ami the effects readily allayed by a glass 
of white wine ” Dr. O'Shaugbnesty, however, 
considers it a very dangerous article. l)r. Wight 
gives also Jatropha peltate, and J. villose. The 
leaves which are five angled, are considered 
as discutient, and the milky juice of the plant is 
supposed to have a detergent artd healing qua*- 
lity. The seed is called in DukUani Jangli 
erundi ki binj in Arabie Dundebirri and in 
Tamil Kaat amanaka mooted* A fixed ©if, 
(called in (janarese Mara hnralu unnay) prepared 
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jaun-paun. 


java; 


from the seed* is reckoned a valuable external fjrfun-paun, are gaily attired in many coloured 
application in case* of itch aud herpes ; it is also garments, or different kinds of livery, scion lea 
used in chronic rheumatism, and for burning in gouts varies-du bean monde.— Mr«, Mervey's 


lamps. The milky juice boiled with oxide of iron 
makes a Sue black Vdxaish^Q'Shaughn&sy, 
p. 568. Mason's Tenamrim. Cleghom* Punjab 
Rtp { . Genl* Med . Top. p. 208. Roxburgh *i 
Flora Indiea t Pol. Ill* p. -687. A imlie't 
Materia, Medico , Vol. I, p. 78. Gat. Exh. 1862. 

JATROPHA GLANDULIPERA. Roxb. 

Jatropha glauca, Vahl. 

Glaucous leaved physic I Nila amida. Tel. 

uut .-.Eng. | Duudigapu cliettu. ,, 

Addale. Tam; J Rati amidapu ,, ,, 

A native of the East Indies. The pale or 
whey colored thin juice, which exudes from a 
fresh wound, is employed by the hindoos as 
an escharotic to remove flaws from the eyes. Its 
seeds also yield a stimulating oil, in appearance 
approaches castor oil, fluid and light straw- 
colored, This is now chiefly used medicinally as 
a counter irritant, but if procurable in sufficient 
quantity seems likely to prove a useful oil.— 
Roxb. AL E. of 1855. O’ Shaughnessy, p. 559. 
Thic. En. PL. Zeyl , p. 277. 

JATROPHA MaNIHOT, Linn . 


Janipha manihot, Kth * 

Cissava manioc... .. Eng. | Maravullie. Tam. 

Maraclieenie. Mal. | Mangyokka . Singh. 


JATROPHA MULTIFIDA. Though a na¬ 
tive of America the Coral plant with its brilliant 
carmine corymbs is common in almost all 
Indian gardens ; the seed is sometimes eaten by 
children, but is of a deleterious nature, and an 
emetic should be immediately administered. 
The inspissated juice forms a substance like 
caoutchouc.— Mason. Riddell . 

JATROPHA PANDURjEFOLIA. The 
juice is used by the natives to remove specks 
from the cornea. 

JATU-KARMA. Sans. From jata, born, 
and karman, an action. See Hindu. 

JATULA. See Inscriptions. 

JATTATCRA, Ital. Evil eye. 

JAU. Hind. Hordeura bexastichum. Jau- 
Desi. Common barley. 

JAU. Hind. Artemisia sacrorum. 

JAU IftSl. Tam. Arrow root. 

JAUN*. Anglo-Hindi ; also Office-Jaun, a 
kind of conveyance, from Jana to go* 

JAUN-PAUN is a conveyance like a chair, 
with a high back, and covered in on all sides, 
with doors, panels, curtains and canopy. It is 
carried by four men at a time, on their shoul¬ 
ders, two to each pole. There are a great 
variety of shapes in the Simla, Mussoorie, and 
Darjeeling jaun-paun, the fashionable convey¬ 
ance in those Sanatoria and the men (Jaun- 
pauni) who officiate as the carriers of the 


Adventures of a Lady in Tartar# , Pol. I. p* 
58. 

JAUNE-ANTIQUE. Fe. A kind of marble. 

JAUNTARI. Hind. Myristica officinalis; 
mace. 

JAUNPUR. See Inscriptions. 

JAU-SAG. Hind. Chenopodium album pilg- 
jau is Artemisia elegans. 

JAU8AM. Chin. Ginseng. 

JAUSHIR. Hind. A medicinal gum resin, 
gum opoponax, from Opoponax chironum. 
It is also called Gau-skir in the Lahore bazar, 
“Jahoshi” at Shiraz, and ‘'koshi” is the name by 
which Dr. Lindley obtained it from Beluohistan. 

JAUZM.UK ADD AM, also Jauzmukaddar, 
Hind. Pavia indica. 

JAUZ-UTTKIB. Hind. The nutmeg. 

JAVA, an island in the Eastern Archipe¬ 
lago, the south point of which is in latitude 
8° 47” S. and longitude 114° 29* 10” E. 
It is the chief of the islands which the Dutch 
hold under the designation of Netherland In¬ 
dia, the head ruler being styled the.Governor 
General of the Dutch Indies, Commander-in- 
Chief of all the forces of His Majesty the 
king of Holland to the east of the Cape of 
Good Hope. It is a country diversified with 
hills, mountains and valleys, and on the south 
coast, the steep sea walls are clothed to the 
very beach with luxuriant woods. Java has 
long belonged to the Dutch, but during the 
convulsions in Europe, it was taken possession 
of by the British in 1811, but restored in 1816. 
During the British occupation of Java, t{ie 
sultan of Palembabg caused all the Dutch in 
the town to be massacred, thinking that by 
this summary method he would be enabled to 
rid himself entirely of European influence ; but 
the British government at Batavia, hdtrbr- 
struclc by the atrocity of his conduct, for the 
purpose of evincing their displeasure at the 
crime and their determination to punish it, des¬ 
patched a force under the command of colonel 
Gillespie, who, in the execution of, this duty 
performed one of the most gallant exploits upon 1 
record. The force consisted of several vessels 
of war, and a large body of troops On ascend¬ 
ing the river, a battery, of one hundred large 
guns flanked by armed vessels, surrendered 
without firing a shot, and the sultan, terrified 
at the approach of the British, fled into the 
interior with his treasure. With the. news of 
his flight, the British commandant:was inform¬ 
ed that the Malays had risen, end were slaugh¬ 
tering the Chinese and other foreign settlers^ 
Colonel Gillespie, anxious to put a stop to 
these frightful outrages, embarked with a small 
number of grenadiers in a few light boatb, leuv- 
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ing orders for a larger force to follow imme¬ 
diately. When the little party approached the 
town, darkness had already set in,and the shrieks 
and outcries plainly evinced thAtthe work of car¬ 
nage was continued. The Colonel and his 
party, which consisted of ten persons himself 
included, landed undismayed among a vast 
multitude of blood-thirsty wretches who, para¬ 
lyzed at the boldness of the action,* allowed 
thpir opponents to enter the place, where they 
were soon afterwards joined by a small rein¬ 
forcement. At midnight, about three hours 
^fter the arrival of the first party, the main 
body of troops entered the place, and a town 
defended by forts and batteries, mounting two 
hundred and fifty pieces of cannon, was taken 
possession of without the loss of a single life. 
The following day saw order restored, and a 
new sultan was soon afterwards placed upon the 
throne. The population of Java, in 1810, was 
3,000,000 or 50 to the square mile. In 1815, 
the population had increased to 4,615,270 and 
in 1857, including Madura, it amounted to 
11,594,158 and 180 to the mile. But the 
other Dutch possessions in the Indian Archi¬ 
pelago, contain an aggregate population of 
something less than 6,006,000. Java and Ma¬ 
dura are separated by a narrow strait and may 
be considered as one territory, with a mean 
length of 650 English miles and 100 in breadth. 
The population, arranged into classes are, 

European settlers..... . 20,231 

Dutch Army, European.. 10,765 

„ „ African soldiers. 427 

f# „ Malays and Javanese. 15,036 

Natives. 11,410,856 

Chinese. 138,356 

Arabs and Asiatics.. . 24,615 

The women, in opposition to the rule in 
most tropical countries, exceed the men by 
700,000. Slavery continued to be sanctioned 
until 1859, when it was abolished, but had so 
fallen away as an institution that there existed 
then only 5,260 slaves to liberate. In Nether¬ 
lands India, the Dutch Government has been, 
since 1824, a commercial firm assisted by the 
Trading Company established in 1824 under 
the patronage of king William. This has proved 
the salvation of Java, and their shares have 
been at a considerable premium. 


1857 Imports,Guilders, 
from 

Holland.. 12,526,800 
England.. 8,121,808 
China.... 1,851,049 
Japan ... 1,951,461 

Other coun¬ 
tries. 39,173,451 


Exports, Guilders, 
to 

Holland.. 75,954,705 
England. 831,451 
China.... 4,975,672 

Japan. 908,859 

Other coun¬ 
tries. 23,253,197 


Total.. 63,624,560! Total,. 105,923,884 


Since 1848, both the Imports and the Ex¬ 
ports have doubled their value. 

The natives clothe themselves entirely in im¬ 
ported cotton stuffs, spending, annually, about 
la. 9d. each on clothing. The principal of the 
imports are cotton stuffs, wines and spirits, 
iron and machinery. Amongst the indigenous 
avocations are the cultivation of tea and coffee, 
and 450,000 families are employed in the cul¬ 
tivation of the coffee plant. In 1857, there 
were, in Government plantations 14,729,700 
tea shrubs under cultivation, which produced 
nearly 2,000,000 English pounds of tea and 
gave employment to 100,000 families. The 
mode adopted by the Dutch, in governing the 
people, has been to continue the semblance of 
authority in their own chiefs, while the real 
power rests with the Dutch officers termed re¬ 
sidents. In Java alone, are 106,105 native 
chieftains or princes supported by the Dutch 
during good behaviour and whose united sala¬ 
ries amounted in 1857 to 1,834 007 guilders. 
The wild sand coast of Bantam in Java, is animal, 
ly frequented by large numbers of turtles, where 
they have often to creep over nearly a quarter 
of a mile of the beach, to the dry and loose soil 
at the foot of the 3and dunes. In their progress 
to and fro, they are attacked by parties of wild 
dogs, birds of prey and even tigers. Among the 
small groups of islands in the Java sea, the 
waterspouts are frequent, and not always 
accompanied by strong winds ; more than one 
is seen at a time, whereupon the clouds whence 
they proceed, disperse, and the ends of the 
i waterspouts bending over finally cause them 
* to break in the middle. They seldom last longer 
than five minutes. As they are going away, 
the bulbous tube, which is as palpable as that of 
a thermometer, becomes broader at the base, and 
little clouds, like steam from the pipe of a loco¬ 
motive, are continually thrown off from the 
circumference of the spout, and gradually the 
water is released, and the clouds whence the 
spout came again closes its mouth. Sir S. 
Raffles says that Java was originally peopled 
by emigrants coming in vessels from the Red 
Sea j from whence it is inferred that these 
ancient Egyptians might have been the an¬ 
cestors of one class of the people. The Javan¬ 
ese seen by Mr. D’Ewes are described 
as small in stature, but' muscular in form, 
supple and active in their movements and of 
a light copper colour. The people of the 
Tengger mountains, shortly described in Raffles* 
History, may be a relict of an aboriginal 
race. This race, like a few others in India 
and the Archipelago, adopt the singular prac¬ 
tice of building their villages in terraces and the 
practice seems to have once prevailed in the 
Philippines. The inhabitants of the Serwatti 
islands, select the summits of hills or the 
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brows of cliffs which rise abruptly from the 
sea, as sites for their habitations. The crest 
or extreme summit of the hill is occupied 
by a large waring tree, the Ficus indica ? of 
Kuraphius, beneath which the idols of the 
village are placed on square platforms of loose 
stones. Here the elders meet when any im¬ 
portant matter is to be discussed. Below the 
tree the shies of the hills are scarped into a 
succession of platforms or terraces, on which 
are erected their oblong barn* like houses with 
wooden walls and palm leaf thatch. At Letti, 
a neighbouring island, where the hills are far 
inland, the brows of the cliffs which overhang 
the sea are selected, and a similar mode of 
scarping into terraces is adopted when neces¬ 
sary. The same system also prevails at Baba 
and Timor Laut, also amongst the Malle 
Arasar, or hill kings, of the Pulney hills in 
the extreme south of India. 

Probalonggo in East Java, is the richest 
sugar-producing district in the island, and 
its inhabitants principally Madurese. The 
south-western side of the plain of Probbo- 
linggo is bounded by the Tengger mountains 
where the people still cling to a religion sup¬ 
posed to have originated in hinduism. 

Ginding, is the name given to a land wind 
in East Java, occasioned by the 8. E. mon¬ 
soon blowing right over the land through the 
gap at Kalakka, 1,00U feet above the sea be¬ 
tween the Jyang and Tengger mountains, S,000 
and 9,000 feet high. The dress of Javanese 
ladies differs but little from that of men 
of ihenipper class, except in the kabya being 
buttoned across the breast. No covering is 
worn for the head, their bright black hair be¬ 
ing tastefully arranged in a knot, decorated 
with bunches of white flowers : the women of 
the lower class wear a blue sarong, and a wide 
shirt of the same colour. Both sexes, but 
more particularly the women, pay great re¬ 
gard to cleanliness, bathing at least once a 
day. Amongst the dependencies may be 
mentioned the Moluccas or 8pice islands, which, 
next to Java, are the most important of the 
Dutch possessions in India. The islands so 
called are Amboyna, Banda, Ternate, Tidore 
and the smaller islands in the neighbourhood 
and they form a sub-government of Java. The 
greatest part of these islands were discovered 
by the Portuguese who were iu possession of 
them at the commencement of the 16th century, 
but were acquired by the Dutch at the close of 
that era. The monstrous policy of this na¬ 
tion led them at one time to root up and des¬ 
troy at a great cost, often by force of arms, 
all nutmeg and clove trees except the number 
necessary to produce the quantity of spices 
which it could sell, and so preserve the mono¬ 
poly. The Amboynese are of a middling 


height and well formed. They make good 
mounted and foot soldiers. They are gentle, 
brave, very sober and easily managed. A 
considerable number have embraced Christian¬ 
ity. Their costume is nearly the same as 
the Malays of Java. The average annual 
crop of cloves is from 250,003 to 300,000 lbs. 
The clove tree begins to bear at fifteen years 
and is in full perfection at 20, and the twenty 
average yield is 5 lbs., though a tree has been 
known to yield 25 lbs. It attains a height of 
35 to 40 feet. 

Banda residency, comprises several islands 
of which are Banda or Banda Neera, Gunong 
Api so named from its terrible volca¬ 
no, Lonthoir, Rosingain almost abandoned 
after the extirpatiou of its spices, Pulu-Ai, 
and Piuang. Banda is very unhealthy and is 
subject to frightful earthquakes ; many of the 
people are Christians. The Serwatti islanders 
have a more general resemblance to the inha¬ 
bitants of the South Sea Islands, than to those 
of the Indian Archipelago. They are taller 
and fairer than the Malay or BugL They 
wear a waist cloth made of cotton or of the 
bark of the paper mulberry, and allow their 
loug wavy hair to float over their shoulders 
or tie it at the back of the head. Their boats, 
the cora cora, are long and graceful with low 
sides and great breadth of beam, high stems 
aud sterns which rise like horns at each ex¬ 
tremity of the vessel, and are ornamented 
with festoons of large cowrie shells and bunches 
of feathers. They build their villages on 
the summits of cliffs or the brows of hills 
which rise abruptly from the sea or on the banks 
of rivers. On the crest of this cliff is a fig 
tree (Ficus Indica, Humph) the waringin, 
beneath which are placed their idols on square 
platforms of loose stones ; and below the tree 
the sides of the hill are scarped into a succes¬ 
sion of platforms or terraces on which the 
houses rest. The fishing canoes or flying canoes 
of Java are, long, but very narrow—just broad 
enough to enable a man to sit between the 
gunwales ; the crew seldom exceeds four men. 
They are rendered steady by long semi-circu¬ 
lar outriggers, one end secured to the gun¬ 
wale, the other to large bamboos and of the 
same length as the canoe itself \ and, as they 
are daubed all over with some bright white 
substance, they have the appearance of huge 
spiders crawling over the dark blue sea ; their 
speed, when propelled by paddles, is very- 
great ; but, greater under their large triangu¬ 
lar sails. 

In 1851’, the aggregate value of Imports 
and Exports ot the Island was J818,761,980. 
It has a population of 12,000,000 with 4CI 
inhabitants to the square mile. 
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The islands occupied by tjbe Dutch in the 
Extern ^rohipelagOjfor their civil Government, 
'are (divided into 22 provinces or prefectures, 
known under the names of Resiliencies. The 
census of 1845, showed a population in Java 
0/0,542,0*5. 

According to the traditions of the Javan¬ 
ese, Sumatra, Java, Bali, Lombok and 
Sumbawa, were all formerly united, and they 
give the dates of A. D. 1192, 1282 and 
1350, but these are not to be received. The 
dividing line between Asiatic fauna and that 
of Australia, must be drawn down the Straits 
of Maccassar, and continued southward through 
the Strait of Lombok between Lombok and 
Bali. Java, locally Jawa, is the name of 
the original occupants of the eastern part of 
the island who in latter years have spread all 
over the island and have given it their name. 
The Chiuese call it Chi-poo. Marco Polo who 
described, though he did not visit it, calls it 
Giaua. XJp to the middle of the 15th oentury, 
the people of Java, from Cheribon in Long. 
109° to the west, spoke theSumlanese tongue : 
But in 1811, nine-tenths of all the population 
of Java, spoke Javanese, and the Sundanese 
was already confined to the mountainous parts 
of the south and west, and to a small colony 
near Bantam. Sir S. Raffles says that Java 
was originally peopled by emigrants coming 
in vessels from the Red Sea ; from whence it 
is inferred that the ancient Egyptians may 
have been the ancestors of one class of the 
people. The Javanese are small in stature, 
but muscular in form, supple and active in 
their movements and of a light copper co¬ 
lour. The people of the Tenger mountains, 
shortly described in Raffles* History, may be 
a relict of an aboriginal race. They are a pecu¬ 
liar people who speak a dialect of Javanese 
and, despite the zealous efforts of the mahome- 
dans, they still follow the hindu religion. This 
race, like a few others in India, and the Archi¬ 
pelago adopt the singular practice of build¬ 
ing their villages in terraces. This practice 
seems to have once prevailed in the Philippines. 
The inhabitants of the Serwatti islands, select 
the summits of the hills or the brows of cliffs 
which vise abruptly from the sea, as sites for 
their habitations. The orest or extreme sum¬ 
mit of the hill is occupied by a large warring 
tree, the Eicus indica of Rumphius, beneath 
which the idols pf the village are placed on 
square platforms of loose stones. Here the 
elders meet when any important matter is to be 
discussed- Below the tree, the sides of the hills 
are scarped into a succession of platforms or 
, terraces on which are erected their oblong barn 
like houses with wopden walls and palm leaf 
t^afoh. At Letti, a neighbouring island, where 
the hills are fpr inland, the brows of the cliffs 


which overhfmg the sea are selected* and a 
milar mode of scarping into terraoes is adopted 
when necessary. The same system also prevails 
at Baba and Timor Laut. At Buitenzorg, 40 
miles inland from Batavia, hundreds of miles 
of mountain and valley country are terraced 
and irrigated. The same system is pursued at 
Bali and Lombok and seems to have been in¬ 
troduced by the brafiroinical race. The system 
of terracing is practised amongst the Malle 
Arasar, or hill kings, of the Fulney hills in the 
extreme south of Iudia. 

The Kalung people who reside among the 
inhabitants of the Teng'ger mountains 
are said to have been at one time numer¬ 
ous in various parts of Java, leading 
a wandering life, practising religious rites 
different from those of the people, and 
avoiding intercourse with them; but most of 
them are now reduced to subjection, are be¬ 
come stationary in their resilience, and have 
embraced the mahomedan faith. Whenever 
the Kalang move from one place to another, 
they are conveyed in carts, having two solid 
wheels with a revolving axle aud drawn by 
two or more pairs of buffaloes, according to 
the circumstances of the party. 

The volcanoes of Java are in two lines : one, 
commencing near cape St. Nicholas, its N. W. 
extremity passes diagonally across the island 
to its S. E. headland on the Strait of Bali. 
The other line runs parallel, .and extends 
from Cheribon on the S. Coast to the Strait 
of Sunda, The volcanoes are in two separate 
fissures in the earth's crust, and the volcanoes 
in it are cones of elevation, each distinct and 
separate ; their number being 38, and some of 
them of immense size. They throw out volcanic 
ashes, sand and scoriae and sometimes traohy- 
tic lava. White clouds of sulphuric acid gas 
continually wreath their peaks and is destruc¬ 
tive to life. Large quantities of sulphur are 
dug Qut. A severe earthquake was experienced 
in Batavia, and over ea extensive region 
in Java, qn the lGth of November 1847. 
In the Coqrant of the 27th October 1847, 
it was mentioned that a shower of ashes had 
fallen at Buitenzorg on the night of the 17tb, 
which came from the Guntur mountain, in the 
district pf Limbangan, residency of Presngar, 
On Sunday the 17th October, at 11 o’clock 
p. M., the earthquake shocks, following each 
other in quick succession, were felt at Tijand- 
jur, the first of which was very strong, and 
lasted for fully ten seconds. The shower of 
ashes began to fall the same night, and on 
the following morning bad already clothed 
the earth, grass, trees, and buildings with a 
brown covering. The fall of ashes and sand 
lasted the whole day, and made it very incon¬ 
venient to be in the open air. The eyes of 
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travellers suffered. The earthquakes had not 
wholly stppped at Tyundjnr on the 20 th Octo¬ 
ber. The jjy>untain had, however, fortunately 
begun to be at rest, and no damage had been 
caused by the eruption. The shower of ashes 
had reached as far as the frontiers of the resi¬ 
dency of Bantam, a distance of more than 80 
miles to the west. Tenger mountains mean 
the wide or spacious mountains. There is 
here an old volcano with its trachyte crater 
7,f>00 feet above the &ea, in diameter 3J and 
4| miles. It is the largest crater in Java and 
one of the. largest in the world. Its bottom is 
a level floor of sand, which in some places is 
drifted by the wind like the sea and is called 
by the Malays the Laut Pasar or Sandy sea. 
Pour cones of elevation rise from this sand 
floor, the smallest of which called Brorao, in 
1866, was active throwing out ashes. It rises 
like Monte somma in the crater of Vesuvius. 
But trachyte, obsidian and pumice have been 
thrown out in succession. 

Papandayang volcano, in 1772, in the south 
of Java in L. 10° 8', in a single night threw 
out scoria? and ashes which Dr. Jonghuhn 
thinks made a layer 50 feet thick for 
seven miles around. In Dr. Horsfield’s ac¬ 
count of it, drawn up from the native testi¬ 
mony, it is stated that an extent of ground of 
the mountain and its environs, 15 miles long 
and full 6 broad, was by this commotion swal¬ 
lowed up within the bowels of the earth, but 
such sinking, according to Mr. Bikmore (p. 75,) 
does not seem to have occurred. 

Mount Galung-gong, a few miles N. E. of 
Papandayang is also a Java volcano. On the 
8th July 1822, at noon, not a cloud was seen 
in the sky when suddeuly at ^ past one a 
frightful thundering was heard in the earth 
and from the top of this old volcano, a dark 
dense mass was seen rising higher and higher 
into the air, and spreading itself out over the 
clear sky with such an appalling rapidity that 
in a few moments the whole landscape was 
shrouded in the darkness of night, Through 
this darkness flashes of lightning, gleamed in a 
hundred lines, and many natives were struck 
down by falling stones. Then a deluge of 
hot water and flowing mud rose over the rim 
of the old crater and poured down the moun¬ 
tain sides, sweeping away trees and beasts 
and humau beings. At the same moment, 
stones and ashes and sand were projected 
high into the air, and as they fell destroyed 
nearly everything within a radius of more 
than 20 miles. A few villages on the lower 
declivities of the mountains escaped, from 
being built on eminences as they were 
above the streams of hot water and mud, 
and the stones thrown out fell beyond 
them, destroying villages at & greater distance. 


By 4 t». m,, the extreme violence of the eruption 
had passed, by sunset the sky was again clear, 
and the sun shining on a scene of desolation. 
A second eruption occurred five days afterwards 
and by that tune more than 20,000 persons 
had perished. Batavia is built on both sides of 
a small river almost in a morass. Batavia 
Residency has a total population 517,762 : 

Europeans. 5,576 Arabs. 684 

Chinese. 45,570 Eastern peoples... 341 

Natives. 463,591 

Turabar Residency has a population of 

1,278,600 of which 1,261,271 are Natives. 

The Javanese are of short stature, the men 
do not average more than 5 feet 3 inches, face 
lozenge shaped, cheek bones high and promi¬ 
nent, mouth wide, and nose short. They all 
gamble greatly. They profess mahomedanism, 
but still follow many hindu customs : a few are 
professing Christians. Batavia anchorage is 
sheltered by the islands at the mouth of the 
Bay. Samarang Residency a town in Java, 
has 1,020,275 of population, exclusive of the 
military : viz. 

European...... 0,1 C2 Arabs.438 

Natives... 1,001,262 Other eastern races 1982 
Chinese. 11,441 

Near Samarangr, is the Head Quarters of 
the army of Netheriand India, strongly forti¬ 
fied. Samarang anchorage is exposed to the 
Western monsoon. The town is built on both 
sides of a small river. 

The Gallus furcatus or green jungle fowl 
is common in Java ; also, G. bankiva. 
Buceros lunatus the great wood-pecker 
more than four feet long, and Loriculus 
pusillus, a pretty little Lorikeet about four 
inches long. la the western districts of 
Java are the calliper butterfly,Charaxes kadenii ; 
the elegant green andyellow Trogon ; Harpactes 
Rein ward ti, the gorgeous little minivet fly¬ 
catcher, Pericrocotus miniatus, which looks like 
a flame of fire among the bushes, and the rare 
black and crimson oriole,Analcipus sariguinolen- 
tus. The Papilio arjuna , has its wings covered 
with grains of golden green and P. Coon, also 
occurs. 

The Amphetrite or sea worm of Java, lives 
in holes of the great solid madrepores. The 
gills of these lovely creatures are in the form of 
spiral ribbons of brilliant orange-green and blue. 
These gaudy plumes are alternately extruded 
and retracted and seen through the pellucid 
water, present a very singular and beautiful 
appearance. 

Java has seven pigeons peculiar to itself: 
a peacock ; also the green jungle cock ; two 
blue ground thrushes (Arenga cyanea and 
Myophonis flavirostris), the fine pink-headed 
dove (Ptilonopus porphyreus) ; three brofid 
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tailed ground pigeons (Macropygia) and many 
other interesting birds found no where in the 
Archipelago out of Java.— Adam's, Trav 
p. 51. Wallace, Vol. I.p. 54, 118, 147, 160. 
Mr. G* W. Earl, Journal Indian Archipelago . 
Frazer 8 Magazine. Curiosities of Science. 
KeppeV8 Indian Archipelago , Vol. II. p. 141, 
iVo. 3, Jour . Ind. Arch. Crawfurd. Bikmore, 
p. 74, 76. Journal of the Indian Archipelago , 
Deer. 1857, p. 301. 

JAVA ALMONL). Canarium commuue.— 
Linn. 

JAVA BYAMU. Tel. Hordeum hexasta- 
chion. — Linn. 

JAVA CAT. Viverra mussunga.theMussong, 
of the Javanese is found in Java and Sumatra. 

JAVAN. In ancient Sanskrit literature, 
a designation of the western world, generally 
supposed to be applied also to Ionia, the isles 
of Greece, and Asia .minor. In the form of 
Yavana, it is also held applicable to the Greeks 
and their descendants who made inroads into 
India through the N. AY. and from the 
Euphrates, and are said to have reached Orissa 
through Kashmir and the term Yavana was 
applied also to Greeks left by Alexander to 
garrison the banks of the Indus. Javan 
or Yavan, is, however, applied by the Hindu 
both to Greeks and Mahomedans. Ezekiel, ch. 
xxvii, alludes to the Javan and Dan, but 
Yavana, has been used by the Hindus to mean 
Iones, as it is used in Genesis, chap, x., and in 
the Arabic Persian, Coptic and Armenian lan¬ 
guages to signify Greeks, Iones being once the 
appellation of all the Greeks.— Plato de Leg. 
Hi. 684, in John's Indian Archipelago, Vol. 1. 
p. 284. Tod's Travels, p. 375. 

JAVAPHALA. Beng. Nutmegs. 

JAVA PRAIA CHITTAM. See Hindu. 

JAVA PUSHPAMU. Tel. Hibiscus roaa- 
cbinensis — Linn. 

JAVA SEA. Iu February, the western mon¬ 
soon blows almost continually, with great 
violence. In March it blows irregularly ; in 
April less vehement. Mr. Logan writing of the 
farther east in the Joumai of the Indian 
Archipelago remarks that amongst the sea 
basins whose ethnic influence has been in opera¬ 
tion during all historic times and is uninterrupt¬ 
ed at the present day, are the Chiua, Malacca, 
Java, Mangkasar, Solo, Mindoro, Molucca, 
Banda, Papua, Jilolo, Papuan, Papua-Austra¬ 
lian aud Papua-Micronesian seas, and the 
Archipelagian seas of Johore, the Trans-Javan 
or Timorean Chain, the Bisayan group, the 
Moluccas, Eastern Melanesia and the different 
Polynesian and Micronesian groups. All these 
basins exert a two fold influence. They provoke 
A constant intercourse between the rivers of 
their opposite margins or the islets scattered 
through them, they briug the whole under the 


operatiou of foreign civilizations and, opening 
as they do into each other, they serve as broad 
highways traversing the whole Archipelago iu 
different directions, and uniting it, both for 
foreign navigators and for the more advanced 
and enterprising of its native communities. 
Upon the northern coast of Java the phenome¬ 
non of daily land and sea breezes is finely 
developed. Surabaya harbour in E. Java is 
sheltered from all gales; Surabaya Residency has 
a population of 1,278,600 of which 1,261,271 
are natives. It is built on both sides of a 
small river which is being widened into a 
canal.-— Bikmore, 57. Logan. 

J AVA SPARROW. Loxia oryzivora. 

JAVE. Pushtu. Grislea toraentosa.— Roxb. 

JAVELIN, the ancient German warriors had 
a custom of crowning their javelins with 
coronals of leaves from the sacred trees.—- 
Postons Western Lidia, Vol. ft. p. 196. 

JAVELLIKL Tam. Grcwiu hirsuta. 

JAVf. Hind. Oats. 

JAWALAH. IIind. Gum Arabic. 

JAWA. Hind. Hibiscus rosa-sinensis, 
also Viburnum cotinifoliurn. 

JAWA, or Juwa khar. Hind. Hordeum 
hexastichura. 

JAWA or JAW AN. Hind. Alhagi mauro- 
rum. 

JAW ALA MUK’HI. The flames’ mouth, or 
spirits* mouth, a celebrated hill, in a sandstone 
range opposite Nadaun on the AmriUir road. 
A stream of hydrogen ga9, which oozes through 
the sandstone, issues from ten or a dozen 
fissures in the rock. A light applied, the 
flame plays around the fissures which the devo¬ 
tees suppose to proceed from the Muk’hi or 
mouth of the Jawala or spirit. See Joalah ; 
Kangra. 

JAWANE. IIind. Cicer soongaricum, 

JA WAN SHIR. See Kazzilbash. 

JAWAR. Hind. The great millet, Holcus 
sorghum, Sorghum vulgare. 

JAWA RACE. See India. 

JAWARL Millet. Holcus sorghum. 

JAWAR KHURD or barik. Hind. Holcus 
sorghum, called “ small” in opposition to 
maize, which being still laraer is sometimes 
called “ Jawar kalan,” Wilayiti jawar, Imisphi, 
is Sorghum saccharatum. 

JAW AS A. Hind. Alhagi maurorum. 

JAWASHIR. Akab. Gwz. IIind. Opo- 
ponax chironuin. 

JAWATRI. Hind. Mace. 

JAWEE. See Jakun. 

JAWl.—Azaderachta Indica. 

JaWLL Hind. Cadjan. 

JAWUL. Beng. Odina woodier. 

JAWUR TAGH. See Kurdistan. 

J AX ARIES, the modern dir river. Chengis 
khan aud his bands issued from the pastoral 
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lands beyond this river. On the eastern side of 
Central Asia, is a fertile tract, watered by the 
great rivers the Jaxartes and the Oxus, and it 
is in this fertile tract that the conquests of 
Russia were made between 1864 and 1868. Af¬ 
ter long years spent in fortifying posts, Russia, 
in 1864, made a sudden irruption into the 
upper valley of the Jaxartes, and in that year 
took three forts of Kokand, viz, Aoulietta, 
Turkestan and Chemkend. In the spring of 
1865, the chief of Kokand fell in battle, and in 
June 1865., the city of Tashkend was stormed. 
On the 20th May 1866, they fought and wofi the 
battle of Irdjar, against the Bokhariotes, and 
later in the year captured the forts of Oratepe 
and Jnzak, within 40 miles of Samarcand. 
On the 13th May 1868, a great battle was 
fought under the walls of Samarcand, and the 
city surrendered, and later in the year Bokhara 
yielded ,—Fortnightly Review, July 1868. 
See Kalmuk; Hindu; Kelat; Kabul. 

JAY. In wooded situations, on the western 
ranges of the N. W. Himalaya, the traveller is 
struck with the characteristic and elegant long 
tailed jay Calositta sinensis, Linn . This 
graceful creature attracts -attention not only by 
the brilliancy of its plumage, but the loud, harsh 
screams it utters as the traveller approaches, 
now jerking up its long tail, after the maimer 
of the magpie, now garrulously chattering, as 
though reproaching one for intruding on its 
haunts.— Adams. 

JAYA CHANDRA. See Inscriptions. 

JAYADKVA. Few Europeans probably are 
familiar with the name of Jayadeva, and yet 
this man, like Choitunya will hold a prominent 
place in some future history of India as an en¬ 
thusiast and a reformer, who has left a lasting 
impress in Bengal, He too spiritualized the 
worship of Krishna, and denounced the caste 
system. One of his most celebrated poeraB was 
translated at full length by Sir William Jones 
and is printed in one of the earlier volumes of 
the Journal of the Asiatic Society and though it 
abounds with that oriental imagery and passion 
which seem to have characterized the most 
popular eastern bards from time immemorial, 
it contains some undoubted beauties, and 
throws a new light upon some important phases 
of religious development. His tomb is still to 
be seen in the district of Bheerbhoom.— Trav . 
of a Hind, Vol . I. p, 22. 

JAYADRATHA, king of Sindhu, stole 
away Draupadi but was pursued and captured, 
lie took the Kaurava side in the battle of Ku- 
rukshetra and was slain by Arjuna. 

JAYANTI, the birth day of Krishna, cele¬ 
brated as a festival by the Vaishnava sect. 

JAYANTL Hind. TEschynomene sesban. 
Its small yellow dower is held sacred to Siva. 
JAYAPAL. Hind. Croton tiglium. 


JAYAPHALA, the ‘fruit of victory,*is the 
nutmeg ; or, as a native of Java, Javaphala, 
1 fruit of Java,* is most probably derived from 
Jayadiva, * the victorious isle/— Tod's Rajas - 
than, Vol . I.p, 603. 

JAYA PAL A* Sans. Croton tiglium* 

JAYAPUR. See Saud. 

JAYASINHA, rajah of Ambhere, a distin¬ 
guished astronomer of 1693. He constructed 
a large set of valuable tables; erected magni¬ 
ficent observatories at Benares, Delhi, Kotah, 
and Oojein.— As. Res. Vol . V . pp. 177, 167. 

JAYA VARMA 1)EVA. See Inscriptions. 

JAl'EESURY. See Bhairava. 

JAYPHUL. Beng. Nutmeg-tree; Myris- 
tica moschata. 

JAYPUR. See Khaki. 

J AZ AU-UL-BOST AN I. Arab. Daucus 
carota.— Linn, 

JAZIA1I. Ar. Hind. A capitation tax, a 
mahoraedan poll tax on non-con formers. 

JAZ1RAH. Arab. An island. The Sea of 
Oman, or Persian gulf, called also the 
Persian Sea, and Erythrean Sen, also the 
Sea of Ears, has several islands, the Jazirah- 
i-Lafet called also Jazira-i-daraz, or Long- 
Island, known on maps ns Kislira. Also 
Kliareg island, on maps Karrack, a small 
island but well watered, not very far from Bu- 
shir and which once belonged to the Dutch, 
and was held in 1838 to 1846 by the British. 
— Ou&eley's Travels , Vol. 7. p. 334. Kinneir's 
Geographical Memoir of the Persian Empire, 
p. 54. Colonel Ckcsney's Euphrates and 
Tigris , p. 210. Porter's Travels, Vol. I.p, 
458. See Aras ; Ardea ; Ardekan; Irak; 
Iran ; Kashgoi; Knb ; Kirman ; Lar ; Laris- 
tan ; Oman ; Erythrean Sea. 

JAZR. Egypt. Daucus carota.— Linn, 

JAZZ EE. A river in Gowhattee. 

JEAPOTA. Hind. Putranjiva Roxburghii. 

JEBAT. Mae. Musk. 

JEBEL HASSAN. A rocky promontory to 
the west of Aden, and very similar to the Aden 
mountain ; properly JabT Ilassan. 

JEBEL NAltKOUS, or “ Mountain of the 
Bell’* is about four hundred feet, in height, and 
the material of which it is composed is a light 
coloured friable sandstone; but an inclined 
plane of almost impalpable sand rises at an 
angle of 40° with the horizon, which when put 
in motion raises musical sounds. At their com¬ 
mencement the sounds might be compared to 
the faint strains of an /Eolian harp when its 
strings first catch the breeze: as the sand be¬ 
comes more violently agitated, by the increased 
velocity of the descent, the noise more nearly 
resembles that produced by drawing the mois¬ 
tened fingers over glass. As it reaches the 
base the reverberations attain the loudness of 
distant thunder, causing the rock on which. 
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Welhted was seated to vibrate, and the camels, 
animals not easily frightened, became so alarm¬ 
ed, that it was with difficulty their drivers 
could retain them. The sounds sometimes fell 
quicker on the ear, at other times were more 
prolonged ; but this swelling or sinking appear¬ 
ed to depend upon the Arabs increasing or re¬ 
tarding the velocity of the descent.— IFtlisted's 
Travels, Vol. 11. pp. 24, $5, 26. 

JEDDAH, a town in Arabia, on the borders 
of the Red Sea. Its settled population 
has been estimated at 25,000. According 
to Captain Burton, the Arabian cities are 
none of them larse, the population of El 
Medinah is from 16,000 to 18,000, and the 
Nizam troops in garrison 400. Mecca contains 
about 45,000 inhabitants, Yambu from 6,000 
to 7,000, Jeddah about 25,000, and Taif 8,000. 

JEDDO, or Yedo, the capital of the empire 
of Japan is situated at the northern extremity 
of the gulf of the same name, in an extensive 
plai n.—Mac Far lane'8 Geo. and His. of Japan, 
p . 150. 

JEBUS. See Tin. 

JKEAPOOTRA. Hind. The nuts ofPutran- 
jiva Roxburghii, which in India are strung by 
the natives round the necks of children as an 
amulet.— Simmond's Did. 

JEEBON or JEE1HJNA. Beng. Sponia 
orientalis. Koxb. synof Oeltis orientalis. — Linn . 

JEEL MURICH. Beng. Pongatium iudi- 
cum. 

JEENGHA. Duk. Prawn. 

JEERA. Hind. Cumin seed. See kala-jera. 

JEERAGA. Can. Cumin seed. 

JEERA-MANIS. Mai,ay. Aniseed. 

JEERA-SUFKD. Beng. Guz. Hind. 
Cumin seed. 

JEERIGE SEMBA. See Oyza sativa. 

JEERUK Beng. Curaiuuua cyminum. 
Gummin seed. 

JEEVA Sans. Life, from jeev, to live. 

JEETGHUR. See Morrieson. 

JKEYA-SHIM' Beng. Lablab rubriflorura. 

JEHETU. See Iran. 

JEGITRA. Tam. Cluytia patula.— Roxb. 

JEHAD. Arab. A religious war of the 
mahomedans : generally used to designate a 
war against other religionists. 

JEHANABA1), in the district of Sekooha, 
governed by a chief of the tribe of Sharegi the 
most powerful in Seistan. Sharcgi is so called 
from Shahrek, the residence of this chief’s 
family, and one of the principal places in Seis¬ 
tan .—Ferrier Journ. p. 415. 

JEHANABAD, a town in the Hooghly dis¬ 
trict of Bengal near the Dalkee Sor river. 

JEHANDAD KHAN. See Kbyber ; Shah 
Shuja-ul-mulk. 

JEHANGIR, king of Delhi, was the title 
assumed by Selim, the son of the emperor 
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I Akbar, on his accession to the throne in 1605. 
He married, in 1611, Nur Jehan, a beautiful 
woman. She was the widow of She r Afghan. 
Her name was associated with that of hbr hus¬ 
band on the coins. Her brother obtained high 
office* and her father was made a minister, and 
proved an able statesman. Jehangir was con* 
temporary with James the First, Malek Amber, 
an Abyssinian chief'and distinguished states¬ 
man, took charge of the kingdom of Ahmed- 
nUggur on the assassination of Ohand sultan, 
in 1600. He placed a relative of the late king 
on the throne. For twenty years he opposed 
the Moghul efforts, and in 1612 repulsed the 
efforts of Jehangir, bat in 1621 lie was defeated 
and purchased peace. Oodypoor submitted 
to the power of Dehli in 1614 after having 
been for eight centuries independent. Jehangir 
also married a Marwaree wife, the sister 
of rajah Maun. But the Rajputnee prin¬ 
cess earlv put an end to her life by swallowing 
poison, disgusted with the quarrels of her hus¬ 
band and son. In Allahabad they show the 
sacred asrama or hermitage of Bhradwaj Muni, 
a hindu sage of vedic antiquity, and the fore-, 
father of the present Mookerjee Brahmins, 
also in the middle of the Khusroo Bagh are 
three mausoleums, two over the princes Ohusroo 
and Purvez, and a third over the Marwaree 
Begum of Jehangir, The tombs are all on 
the model of a raahomedanTaziah.— Tr. Hind., 
Vol. I. pp. 328, 329. 

JEHAN NAMAII, or a ‘’description of the 
world” is a work quoted in the Ajaib-al 
baldan.— Ouseleys Travels , Vol. I. p. 180. 

JEHAN NUMA. A Turkish work printed 
at Constantinople in 1736 though bearing a 
Persian title.— OuseleyaTravels, Vol. I.p. 180. 
See Mommai. 

JEHRI, The plain of Dasht-i-Giran, south 
of Chapparis inhabited by the Sunari, a branch 
of the Jehri tribe of Jhalawan.—See Kalat. 

JEHOIAKIM, for three months, king of 
Israil. In B. C. 598, while only 18 years 
old, Nebuchadnezzar burned and pillaged his 
palace and the temple of Jerusalem and took 
the king and his mother and court to Babylon. 
He was succeeded by his uncle Zedekiah whom 
Nebuchadnezzar pUced on the throne. But 
iu B. C. 589, Zedekiah rebelled and in 588, 
Nebuchadnezzar laid siege to Jerusalem,' and 
B. C. 586, took it by storm barbed the 
temple and palace and put out Zedekiah-s eyes* 
JEHUR. Hind, a pile of water pots placsd 
one on the other. The word is pronounced also' 
Jeghur and also written Jehar. To take the 
water pot 3 off the head of a divorced woman, 
is to imply consent to marry her. The.* custom 
prevails amongst the Jat , Aheer and Goojur , 
but principally amongst the former, and more 
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commonly in Rajpootana than in the Oudh 
and Delhi provinces.- 7 Elliot. 

JEIIANGER NUGGUK. A name of Dacca. 

JEI. Hind. Avena fatua. A. sativa. 

JEIPOOR, was the last of the principalities 
of Kajpootana to accept the protection tendered 
hy the government of British India. To the 
latest moment, she delayed her sanctiou to a 
svstem which was to banish for ever the 
enemies of order.— Tod's Utijasthan , Vol. 1. 
p. 377. 

JEHR KACHURA. Mar. Strychnos nux- 

vorniea. __ 

JEJURI. A hinclu temple in the Maliratla 
country. The situation of hindu temples, 
after allowing for the necessary proximity of 
water, is generally the most beautiful the 
neighbourhood affords. Jejuri temple is very 
rich : it is said to expend half a lakh, 50,000 
rupees, yearly, in the expenses and establish¬ 
ment for the deity, Kandeh Rao \ horses and 
elephants are kept for him, he and his spouse 
are bathed in Ganges water, rose-water per¬ 
fumed with otto, and decorated with gems. 
The revenues, like those of most other temples, 
are derived from houses and lands giCen by 
pious people, and from presents and offerings 
constantly making by all descriptions of vo¬ 
taries and visitors, according to their means, 
or their faith, hope, or charity. The Murlidar 
women,however numerous, are not, perhaps, any 
expense, but rather a source of revenue to the 
temple. At the annual Jatra, or fair, which 
commences on the last day of the dark half 
of Cliaitra, (in January) a lakh or more of 
persons visit Jejuri ; it is customary for the 
worshippers to sacrifice a sheep, and tlie Brah¬ 
mans assert that twenty, or, in particular 
years, thirty thousand are slain on this occa¬ 
sion, to the honor and glory of Kandeh Rao.— 
Moor, p. 4*22. See Kandobab. 

JEK. Hind. Melia azedarach. 

JEKU. Hind, of Basahir, Daphne oleoides. 

JEL. Hind. Sesbania /Egyptiaca, also Her- 
pestris monniera, //, B. §' Kunth . 

JELALABAD, a town near Kabul, also 
the province of which it is the capital. Ihe 
town is enclosed within mud walls, and has 
but an indifferent appearance. The province 
extends from the Kotal of Jugdaliak to Daka, 
in a line from west to east. To the south, t he 
great range of Safed Koh divides it from khu- 
ram, and to the north a series of hills, of 
nearly equal elevation, separate it from Ka- 
feristan and Bajor. Daka, the eastern point, 
is at the entrance of the Khybcr pass. The 
beautiful valley of Jelalabad is extremely well 
watered. Besides the Surkh Rud and Kara- 
Su, a number of rivulets flow from the Safed 
Kob, and the great river of Kabul glides 


through it, receiving in its course the united 
river of Lughman, composed of the streams of 
Alilhang and Alingar, and lower down the 
fine rivers of Karneh, Khonar and Chitrai . 
These rivers flow from the north, and have 
their sources remote from this part of the 
country. The climate of Jelalabad is remark¬ 
ably diversified. The winter season is par¬ 
ticularly delightful, although subject to violent 
wind storms : but in the summer, in the 
centre of the valley, or along the course of the 
river, the heat is excessive. The great moun¬ 
tain range, the Safed Koh, defines the limits of 
Jelalabad valley to the south, and divides it 
from Bangash. Vigne remarks if Jelalabad be 
the Nysa of Arrian, as it most likely is, he 
should certainly think that the Safed Koh, or 
“ white mountain,” was Mount Meros. 

The plain of Jelalabad is cultivated to a high 
degree. Besides the Kabul river, the plain is 
copiously irrigated by other streams, and 
notably by the Surkh Rud, which enters it 
from the west, and falls into the main river, at 
Darunta ; by the Kara-Su (or the black river), 
which, east of Balia Bagh, unites with 
the Surkh Rud ; and by the numerous and 
beautiful springs of Sultanpur, which form a 
rivulet flowing through the centre of the plain 
by Char Bagh. Few countries can possess 
more attractive scenery, or can exhibit so 
many grand features in its surrounding land¬ 
scape. 

Jelalabad is said to have been built by 
Jelal-ud-din. The town is advantageously 
situated far commerce, as besides being on the 
high road from Peshawar to Kabul, roads lead 
from it toDarband, Kashmir, Ghizni, Bamian, 
and through Lamgkan to Badakhshan and 
Kashkar. 

The climate of Jelalabad is like that of 
India, except in summer. The inhabitants are 
mostly descendants of Indian people. They 
speak also the Ilindusthani language, besides- 
Persian and Afghani. Jelalabad contains many 
sepulchral topes, which also occur at Daranta 
and at Hidda or Idda in its neighbourhood. 
That at Jelalabad was opened by Mr. Masson 
and the inscription makes mention of 
Kadiphes. Of the Khyber tribes, proper, there 
are three great, divisions, the Afredi, the Shin- 
wari, and the Orak Zye. Of these, the Afredi, in 
their present locality, are the most numerous; 
the Shinwari, more disposed to the arts of 
traffic and the Orak Zye, the more orderly* 
The Afredi occupy the eastern parts of the Hills, 
nearest Peshawar ; and the Shinwari the tires- 
tern parts, looking upon the valley of Jelalabad.' 
The Orak Zye reside- in Tir&h, intermingled 
with the Afredi, and some of them arc found 
in the hills south-west of Peshawar. It was a 
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malek or chief of this tribe who conducted I and of his wife Hamida Banu Begum. He 
Nadir ahah and a force of cavalry, by the route was born at Amerkot ip the valley of the 
of Chura and Tirah, to Peshawar, when the I Indus on the 14th October 1542. See Akbar ♦ 
principal road through the hills was defended JELALfUD-DIN, a famous author of the 
against him. The Shinwari, besides their por- Sufi sect commonly called Mulla-Rumi. 
turn of the hills, hare the lands immediately JELAM or HYDASPES. This river takes 


west of them, and some of the valleys of the 
Safed Koh range. More westerly still, under 
the same hill range, they are found south of 
Jelalabad, and are there neighbours of the 
Khogani. These are in the condition of unruly 
subjects. There are also some of them in 
Ghor-band, and they dwell in great numbers 
bordering on Banjor to the north-west, where 
they are independent, and engaged in constant 
hostilities with the tribes of Bajor and of 
Kafristan. 

Tirah and Churab are fertile and well peopled 
valleys, enjoying a cool climate, in comparison 
with that of Peshawar ; and it was not unusual 
for the sirdars, and others, who had an under¬ 
standing with the inhabitants, to pass the w r arm 
weather in the former of these plaoes; which also 
frequently became a place of refuge to the dis¬ 
tressed. The Kbaibari like other rude Afghan 
tribes, have their maleks, or chiefs, but the 
authority of these is very limited ; and as every 
individual has a voice in public alfairs, it is im¬ 
possible to describe the confusion that exists 
amongst them- Of course, unanimity is out of 
the question, and it generally happens that a 
nanawati, or deliberation on any business, ter¬ 
minates not by bringing it to a conclusion, but 
in strife amongst themselves. The portions 
of the Afredi and Shinwari tribes who inhabit 
the defiles of Khyber, through which the road 
leads from Peshawar to the Jelalabad valley, 
are but inconsiderable as to numbers, but they 
are extremely infamous on account of their 
ferocity, and their long-indulged habits of rapine. 
IJuder the Sadoz Zye princes, they received an 
annual allowance of twelve thousand rupees on 
condition of keeping the road through their 
country open, and abstaining from plunder. 
They called themselves, therefore, the servants 
of the king.— Vigne's Personal Narrative, p. 
232. Masson's Journey , Vol. I. pp . 174. 
to 181. Moorcroft's Travels , Vol. I. p. 358. 
Molum LaVe Travels , p. 343. 

JELLALIA. See Punjab. 

JELALANI, one of the Biluch tribes who 
occupy the mountains and the low country, the 
Seharni, Suwnrni, Gulamanni, Jelalani, Chan- 
diah, and Shahani are sections. 

JELAL-UD-DIN, king of Kharasm fought 
with Chengiz Khan near Bunnoo, in 1221, 
but was defeated and swam the Indus river. 

JELAL*UD-DIN, Mahomed Akbar,grandson 
of Baber, and seventh in descent from Timur, 
was the eldest son of the emperor Humayun 


its name from the town of Jhelum, beneath 
which it flows. In Kashmir, it is called Behai 
a contraction of the Sanskrit Vitasta, which 
the Greeks altered to Hydaspes. According to 
Vigne, the terra Ghikar, or Ghuka, or Khaka, 
is applied to the people dwelling on the right 
bank of the Jelam or Jylum, and Ghuka or 
Kuka is said to mean right ; whilst those on 
the left bank are called Bamba from the San¬ 
scrit word Bam the left. The tract between the 
Chenab and Behai or Jelum is named the 
Chenab doab, i hat between the Ravi and the 
Chenab, the llechua doab ; and that between 
the Beas and the Bavi, the Bari doab. The 
Jelam, is the most western of the great rivers 
of the Punjab, and takes its name from the 
town of Jelam. It drains the valley of Kash¬ 
mir, and flows through the pass of Baramulain 
the lofty range of Pir Panjal.The whole mountain 
course of the Jelam is, according to General 
Cunningham, 380 miles, and its fall about 
8,000 feet, or 21 feet per mile ; but in the plain 
of Kashmir the fall is only 3 feet per mile. 
From the hills to its junction with the Chenab 
below Jliang, the general direction is south-west 
and the length about 240 miles. The whole 
length from its source to its confluence with the 
Chenab is about G20 miles. The Jelam is the 
Hydaspes of Greek historians, the fabulous 
Hydaspes of the Romans. Arrian and Strabo 
record that Alexander the Great was supplied 
by this river with wood from Kashmir, of which 
he constructed boats. The Jeluru rises in the 
valley of Cashmere, aud draining its waters, 
flows westerly, making its exit at the Pass 
of Baramula, and joins the Iiishengunga. Its 
Sanscrit name is Vitastha ; Vayat and Behut 
in the dialects ; the Betusta of the Ayeen 
Akberi. The last, which is still its local 
name near Jelalpore (the supposed site of the 
battle between Alexander and Porus) is the 
probable origin of the Hydaspes of Arrian, and 
the Bidaspis of Ptolemy. It is called both 
Deudam and Tamad by Sherif-ud-din .—(Jumps 
and Battlefields of Alexander and Porus , 
by Capt. Abbott , R. Ain the Tour. As. Soc., 
184Si# “ Diary of a Trip to Find Rattan 
Khan and the Salt Range” by A. Fleming, 
M. 1). — Jour. As. Soc., 1849. Descriptive 
Notice of the Jelam District by L . Bowring, 
B . G. S. Jour . As. Soc. 1850. Report on the 
Geological Structure and Mineral Wealth of 
the Salt Range , by A. Fleming , M- D. Jour . 
As. Soc., 1853. Survey of the Jelam, river , 
by Lieut. Foster , I. N. Punjab Govt. Report , 
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tfo. VI. 1861. History of the Punjab, Vol. I. 
p. 23. Cl eg horn's Punjab Report f pp. 168, 169 , 
{83. Cunningham's History of the Punjab, 
Vol. I. p. 9, 

JELL, a town in Beluchistan in the south¬ 
western quarter of Kach Gandava, in a district 
replete with monuments, remnants of a former 
people, which bear a great analogy to the pon¬ 
derous Celtic vestiges of ancient Europe, A 
hot spring, the Garm-ab, preserves its tempe¬ 
rature throughout the year. The* sulphureous 
spring of Lakha is some twenty miles south of 
Jell, there is another a little below Sehwan, on 
the hills west of the Indu3, and again other 
very hot springs near Karachi. These several 
springs are found in the same line of bills, and 
those inferior ones at the base of the superior 
range dividing Sind and Kachi, from Beluchis- 
tan ; under the same hills, north of Jell and 
west of Suran and Sanni are sulphur mines, 
indications of the same geological formation. 
Jell and Shadia are the chief towns of the Mag- 
ghassi one of the Beluch tribes, who have been 
located for a long time in Kachi. They are divid¬ 
ed into four principal families or clans, of 
which the Butani is the more illustrious, and 
furnishes the sirdar of the whole. They boast 
of being able to muster two thousand fighting 
men, and when visited by Mr. Masson, had 
been engaged in endless hostility with their 
neighbours, the Bind, an inextinguishable 
blood-feud existing between the twe tribes. 
The Magghasi and the Rind are alike addict¬ 
ed to the abuse of ardent spirits, bhang and 
opium. Cultivation in the neighbourhood is 
extensive, principally of Juar and the cotton- 
plant. The country occupied by the Magghassi 
13 abundantly supplied with water.— Mas¬ 
son's Journeys, Vol . //. p. 124 to 149. See 
Jet; Jat; Kah; Kelat. 

JELLAR-ZAI, See Kelat, p. 492, 

JELLINGHEE. A river of Nuddea. 

JELLY FISH. One of the Rhizostorna, 
These are hardened in China by means of alum 
and eaten* Some are three feet across. It 
is the only one of the Acalephre known to be 
used as food.— Adams . 

JELUDAH. Pers. Formerly called rekab-dar 
or the “ stirrup holder,** a person who, on 
foot, accompanied a horseman* 

JEMADAR. A commissioned native officer 
in the native army of British India. 

JEMAL-UD-DIN. See Abd-ur-Razaaq. 

JEMLAH. Arab. A creese or dagger. 

JEMBU-NERADI. Trl. Eugenia jambes. 

JEMLAH GOAT. See Caprew. 

JEMUDU, also Chemudu. Tel. Eu¬ 
phorbia tirucalli.-— Linn, also E. toriiiis. 

JEMUJU P- Malay* Anethum graveolens.— 

Linn. 


JENA CHETTU or Jana Chettu. Tel. 
Grewia rotund ifolia.—Juss. 

JESCIANA. Sp. Gentian. 

JENGIBRE, also, Agengibre. Sf. Ginger. 

JENGIZ KHAN lived in the 13th century. 
He introduced complete changes in the consti¬ 
tution of Central Asia. He gave a prominent in* 
ftuence to the Moghul race who, after the lapse 
of three centuries, crossed the Indus under 
Baber, and eventually established themselves in 
India, till finally removed by the British. See 
Changiz Khan ; Afghanistan. 

JENNEI. A river near Jamalpoor canton¬ 
ment and near Bhawanipur in Nusseerabacl 
district. 

JEORA. Hind. Perquisites of black¬ 
smiths, washermen, carpenters, and other vil¬ 
lage servants.— Elliot . 

JEORI. or Jureeb. Hind, a cord, a rope. 

JEPAN, is a corruption of the words Ni- 
Pon or Eastern land.— Ahoclc . See Japan. 

J EPHL'H A H. See Sacrifice. 

JERAD UL'BAIIR, Arab. Flying fish. 

JERAM KOTTAM. Maleal. Aruides- 
ma pubescens.— Roxb v 

JERU TIKA. Maleal. Clerodendron 
serratum.— Blume* Bl. \V. 1c . 

JER-KATUHEKI. Guz. also Kuohla. 
Guz. Hind. Nux vomica, 

JERDON, T. C., a medical officer of the 
Madras Army. He gave, in the Madras Literary 
Soeitty’s Journal several contributions on the 
fresh water and salt water fishes of the Penin¬ 
sula. Also, in 1839, a catalogue of the Birds 
of the Peninsula of India, arranged according 
to the modern system of classification ; with 
brief notes on their habits and geographical 
distribution, and descriptions of new, doubt¬ 
ful and imperfectly described species. The 
total number of this catalogue was nearly 390: 
which, however, included 10 of Colonel Sykes* 
and nearly as many more observed by Mr. (now 
Sir) Walter Elliot, of the Madras Civil Service, 
who placed at Dr. Jerdon’s disposal, valuable 
notes on birds procured by him by which, 
in addition to the new species added, this na¬ 
turalist was enabled to elucidate several doubt¬ 
ful points, to add some interesting information 
on various birds, and to give the correct native 
names of most of the species. Subsequent to 
this, Dr. Jerdon published a series of supple¬ 
ments to his Catalogue of Birds, correcting some 
points and adding others. Jerdon’s Birds of 
India in three volumes, printed in 1862 and 
1864, lies done much to complete our know¬ 
ledge of this class of the animal kingdom and 
his “ Mammals of India** published in 1867, 
has been of similar value for that branch. 

JER FALCONS, do not occur in the East 
Indies* The Bahri is a noble bird, and is the 
Falco peregrin us, Gmel r or peregrine falcon, 
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though some erroneously consider it a variety 
of the Jer-falcon. 

JERICHO, an ancient city of the Hebrews, 
Bear its site is Rihab a Bedouin village. The 
channels of streams around Jericho are filled 
with the nebbuk trees, apparently indigenous, 
and growing more luxuriantly than on the White 
Nile* It is a variety of the Rhamuus, and is 
set down by botanists as the Spina Christi, of 
which the Saviour’s mock crown of thorns was 
made. The twig9 are long and pliant, and 
armed with small, though most cruel, thorns. 
The little apples which it bears are slightly acid 
and excellent for alleviating thirst.— Taylor's 
Saracen, p. 08-9. 

JEREGAM MULLA. Maleal. Jasnainum 
sambac ,—Ait, 

JAREI. See Semang. 

JEREMIAH. Niebuhr gives this name to 
the Arabs of a district. The valley of Jeremiah, 
is a melancholy solitude, where, it has been 
conjectured, stood the village in which Jeremiah 
was born. At one end of it is a castle— 
singularly situated on a rock called the castle of 
the Maccabees.— Skinner's Overland Journey , 
Vol. I. p. 197- See Kartikeya. 

JERHIE. A river near Butwa in Chupra. 

JERIAM KOTTAM. Maleal. Antides- 
ma pubescens.— Roxb. 

JKRIDAH. According to theM.S. Burhan- 
i-Kattia, this signifies a kind of small spear or 
lance. But instead of real javelins, the Per¬ 
sians use in their equestrian exercises, branches 
of the palm tree (jeridah), or sticks of some 
heavy wood, which they dart at each other 
with considerable violence, and from frequent 
practice, learn to parry and avoid with much 
ingenuity.— Ousdey's Travels, Vol. I. p. 190. 

JERIKA. Tel. Leeches. 

JBRMAL Guz. Anamirta cocculus or 
Cocculus Indicus. 

.TERN, Dan. Iron. 

JERNAIN, lat. 24° 56’ N. long* 53° O’ 
E., a small island on 4be south side of the 
Persian Gulf. 

JKRROW. Hind* Rusa aristotelis.— Cuv . 
Cray . 

JERUGU. Tel. Caryota urens. 

JERUK. Malay. Citrus aurantium. 
Orange* Citrus raedica. P— ttoxb. ? 

JERUKA. Bans. Cumin seed. 

JERU KAAT NARIGAM. Maleal. 
Limonia acidissima.— Linn . 

JERU-KANDEL. Maleal. Kandeiia 
Rheedii.—TT. and A . 

JERU KANSJAVA. Maleal* Cannabis 
sati va. 

JERU KIRGANELLI. Maleal. Phyllan- 
thus urinaria. 

JERUK-LKGI. Jay. Orange. 


JERUK MANIS. Malay. Citrus auran- 
tium.— Lind . 

JERU PARNA. Maleal. Sidaacuta.— 
Bukm. 

JERUSALEM, an ancient city of*the 
Hebrews frequently styled in the Scriptures, 
the Holy City (Isa. xlviii, 2, Dan. ix, 24 ; 
Neheui. xi, 1; Matt, iv, B, Rev. xi, 2.) and the 
Jews to this day never call it by any other 
appellation than El-kadus, that is, the holy, 
sometimes adding the epithet El Shereef, in* 
the noble and mahomedans style it Bait-ul 
Maqaddas or the holy city. The prophet scribe, 
Ezra, called by the mahomedans,Ozair, was ac¬ 
cording to mahomedan tradition, of the race 
of Jacob, of the tribe of Levi and fourteenth 
in descent from Aaron. They say that the 
Holy Scriptures, and all the scribes and doc¬ 
tors who could read and interpret them, ex¬ 
cepting a few who were taken captives to Ba¬ 
bylon were involved in the destruction of 
Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar. Ezra, who was 
then very young, was among this number, and 
continued to read and teach the law of God to 
his countrymen during their captivity. At the 
end of the captivity, Ezra returned to Jeru¬ 
salem, and some say there, some, near Babylon, 
while he was occupied in weeping over the 
ruined city and temple of God, he said to him¬ 
self, 44 How can fallen Jerusalem ever rise again!” 
No sooner had he conceived this thought 
when God struck him dead, and he remained 
so for one hundred years, when he was raised 
again, and employed the rest of his days on 
earth in explaining the word of God to the 
Jews. The Christians of the East say that 
Ezra drank three times of a well in which 
the holy lire bad been hid, and that thus he 
received the gift of the Holy Ghost, which 
rendered him capable of re-establishing the 
Holy Scriptures among his countrymen. About 
100 miles above Koorna, on the right bank of 
the Tigris, is his tomb. It is a pretty mosque 
of tessellated brickwork, surmounted by a green 
cupola, arid the corners and tops of the tomb 
are ornamented with large balls of copper gilt. 

Jerusalem was conquered and destroyed by 
the Babylonians B. C. 588, and the two tribes 
of Judah and Benjamin, were then carried away 
captive, for 70 years. They were then allowed by 
Cyrus, king of Medo-Persia, to return to Judea, 
to re*build Jerusalem, and they remained tribu¬ 
tary to Persia until that country was conquered 
by Alexander B. C. 330* Jerusalem was 
built on the hills Zion, Millo, Acra, Bezethn, 
Moriah and Ophel,tbe mountains which '* stand 
round about Jerusalem.” Its first name 
was the city of Melchizadck, then it was called 
Salem and then Jehus, but the tribe of Benjamin 
called it Jerusalem. The most interesting popu¬ 
lation of Jerusalem is that of the Jews, who, as 
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in all other eastern towns* are confined to a asserted that they are remnants of one of the 
particular quarter, viz,, the hollow space Hebrew tribes, and in this view, they do not 
lying between the site of the ancient temple, object to the designation of Ban-i-Israil, which, 
and that part of mount Zion which is included of course, does not include the Yahudi or Jew, 
withiu the walls. It is oalled Harat el-yahud. and Count Bjornsterna (p. 233-234) states. 

Their habitations have a mean appearance from that they affirm that Nebuchadnezzar after 

without, being generally built of unpolished the destruction of the temple of Jerusalem, 
stones, hastily put together, without any at- removed them to Bamean, and that their 
tempt at architectural embellishment This present name came from their leader Afghana, 
affected simplicity does not arise from poverty, who was son of the uncle of Azof (Solomon’s 
for most of them are in easy circumstances, but wazir,) who was the son of Berkin. Mr. 
entirely from pvudential motives, it being found Masson, however, (Journeys, Vol. I. p. xii*xv.) 
necessary to conceal their wealth. Jerusalem explains that the introduction of the raaho- 
has a population of about 13,340, medan faith, with the legends and traditions 

Mahometans.4,000 | Armenian,.280 of that religion, has induced all the Afghans 

j eWS ... ..6,000 1 Syrians Copts.150 to pretend to a descent from the Jewish patri- 

Qreeks.1,500 Greek Catholics.110 archs and kings,—a pedigree, however, which 

Latins .1,200 I Protestants .100 Mr. Masson regards as only due to their va- 

a large proportion of the Jews are women and nity, and which does not require to be too seri- 
girls. The synagogues in Jerusalem are both ously examined. In another sense, they affirm 
poor and small, not owing to the poverty of the that they are all Ban-i-Israel, or children of 
possessors, or the want of alms from abroad, Israel, which merely means that they are not 
but from prudential motives mentioned above, heathens; for they affirm Christians, although 
The tombs of the kings, situated in a small not acknowledging their prophet, and the shiah 
valley to the north of the city, bear some sect whom they revile as heretics, to be, equally 
resemblance in their general plan to those of with themselves, Ban-i-Israel, although they 
Thebes, except that they are without ornaments, exclude Hindus, Chinese, and all idolaters.— 
either sculptured or painted. There are frag- Taylor's Saracens , p. 89. Robinson s Travels in 
roents of Sarcophagi in some of them. Palestine and Syria , Vul, I. pp. 16, 113. 
Jerusalem is the Sylia of the Greeks. Rich's Residence inKoordistan, Vol. II. p. 390. 
The chief native industry is the manufacture Mir/nan's Travels , p. 9. Townsend's Outran% 
of soap and u Jerusalem ware,” this latter and Havelock , p. 308. See Koorna ; Tigris, 
consisting of chaplets,crucifixes, beads, crosses, JERUSALEM ARTICHOKE, Helianthus 
and the like, made for the most part at tuberosus. A species of sun-flower, a native of 
Bethlehem, and sold to the pilgrims, who South America. It goes to seed generally in 
annually flock to the holy city to the number October and November, as the plants grow 
of about 6,000. The population of the en- they must be well earthed up, and if very tall, 
tire Sandjak, or province, is estimated at may probably require to be supported with 
200,000, of whom 160,000 are mahomedans, sticks. This vegetable is ripe as soon as 
Owing to the absence of good roads and the the stalk withers, and the best method of 
insecurity arising from the predatory tribes preserving them is to let the roots remain in 
of the Bedouins inhabiting the outskirts of the the ground. The stems abound in fibres, 
district, vast and fertile plains lie waste or To sow them, put either a half or a whole one, 
are but partially and poorly cultivated ; it is at a foot distance, in rows, the same as pota- 
believed that sulphur, bitumen, and rock salt toes, and attend to them in like manner.— 
abound on the shores of the Dead Sea. The, Hoyle's Fib. Plants, page 301. Riddell. See 
vegetable produce is barley sufficient for local Cucurbitaee®. 

requirements. Jaffa is the port through which JERUSALEM SAGE. Fhlomis, Sp . 
Jerusalem deals with foreign countries. The JEKU-T1IAKU, also Jerutika. Maleal. 
trade of Jaffa experienced a considerable in- Clerodendrou serratum.— Blume. 
crease in 1863 ; the quantity of cotton ex- JERVIS, Major Thomas Best, author of 
ported rose from 65,000 lbs. in 1862 to nearly an address to the British Association on the 
ten times the amount in 1863, with a prospect progress of geographical inquiry in India,— 
of this again bring trebled or quadrupled in in Itep. Brit. Ass. 1839 ; also Bom. Geo. 
1864. There are regular lines of French, Trans. Vol. iv. On surveys in India in Lond. 
Austrian, and Russian steamers, and a telegra- Geo. Trans. Vol. vii. 129, and Bom. Geo. 
phic line between Bey rout and Jaffa, thence to Trans, vol. iv. 133. Geographical and Sta- 
be carried on to Alexandria. tistical Memoir of the Konkan, Calcutta, 1844. 

Jerusalem was destroyed B.C. 586, its second Journey to the falls of the Cauvery and Netl- 
temple was completed B. C. 10th March 515 gherry Hills, Lond. 1834. Indian Metrology, O) 
under Darius*—Some of the Afghans have account of coins, weights, measures, c. 
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India, 1 Vol. 8vo. Observations on the bore Znbulisthan and founded Guzni, claim the 
in Gulf of Cambay, in Lon cl. Geo. Trans, Vol. Chagitai as of their own Indn stock : a claim 
viH. part 3.202. Topographical description of which Colonel Tod deems worthy of credit. 
Tableland on Cuilcry mountain.—Rom. Geo. Owing to its isolated situation, tli is State esoap- 
Trans. Vol, iii. 198.— Dr.Buisi's Catalogue. ed the ravages of the MaliraUa race. The first 
JERWA. A river near Seroha in Rewa. chief with whom the British Government enter- 
JKRZ. Pbh. Bustard. ed into political relations was maha rawwl 

JESSAMINE. See Kameri, Moolraj, who succeeded to power in 176®. 

JESSORE. A district and town in Bengal, In 1818, however, a treaty was concluded 
the town 77 miles from Calcutta to the east of with Moolraj by which the State was 
Barasat and Nuddea. Jessore, is an alluvial guaranteed to his posterity, the chief was 
district. to be protected from serious invasions and 

JESS ULMER, a town and province of Raj- dangers to his State, provided the cause of 
putann, containing Rajputs of the Bhat section, quarrel was not nscribablo to him, and was to 
The rulers of Jesulmere styled rao, form the act in subordinate co-operation to the British 
dynasty of Bhatti, and are a branch of the Yadu Government. No tribute was demanded from 
race of the Chandravansa. Jessulmir, is separat- him. Up to 182$ the Bikaneer State con¬ 
ed 6n the north from Bnhawalpoor by the tinned to urge it3 claims to territories in the 
great desert, and is the modern name of a possession of other chiefs, but these claims 
tract of country comprehended according to , were rejected, as the investigation of them was 
ancient geography, in maroost’liali, the desert I inconsistent with the engagements subsisting 
of India. It i9 termed Mer in the traditional ! between the British Government and other 
nomenclature of this region, from being a rocky j States. During the life-time of Moolraj, who 
(mdr) oasis in the heart of the sandy desert. The died in 1820, the State was virtually governed 
greater part of Jessulmer is t’hul-or-rooe, both by his minister, Salim Sing, who committed the 
terms meaning a * desert waste.* From Lowar, most awful atrocities. lie put to death nearly 
on the Jodpoor frontier, to Kharra, the remote all the relatives of the chief. The town of 
angle touching Sind, the country may be des- Jessulmer was depopulated by his cruelty, 
cribed as a continuous tract of arid sand, fre- the trade of the country was interrupted, and 
quently rising into lofty teeba (sand-hills), in the relatives of the maha rawul who escaped 
some parts covered with low jungle. This death fled from the country. In 1844, after 
line, .which nearly bisects Jessulmer, is also the the conquest of Sind, the forts of Shagur, 
line of demarcation of positive sterility and Gurseea, and Guttoora, which had been wrest- 
comparative cultivation. To the north, is one ed from Jessulmer, were restored to that 
uniform and naked waste ; to the south, are State. The forts were given over by Meer Ali 
ridges of rock termed muggro, rooe, and light Morad by order of the British Government, 
soil. There is not a running stream through- but no sunnud appears to have been given to 
out Jessulmer ; but there are many temporary the chief of Jessulmer on this occasion. In 
lakes or salt marshes, termed sire, formed by 1846, the widow of Guj SingTi adopted 
the collection of waters from the sand-hills, Runjeet Sing, who, in 1862, received a formal 
which are easily dammed in to prevent escape, sunnud guaranteeing the right of adop- 
They are ephemeral, seldom lasting but a few tion ; he receives a salute of fifteen guns, 
months, though after a very severe monsoon The urea of Jessulmer is 12,252 square 
they have been known to remain through- miles, the population about 78,700-, and the 
ont the year. One of these, called the Ka- revenues Rupees 5,00,000. The military 
noad 8irr, extends from Kanoad to Mohungurh, force of the State does not exceed 1,000 men. 
covering a space of eighteen miles, and in which — Tod's Rajasthan , Vol. II. pp.% 16, 278. 
some water remains throughout the year. When Treaties, Engagements and Snnnuds, Vol . IV. 
it overflows, a small stream issues from the p. 154. Tod's Rajasthan, Vol. 

Sirr, and pursues an easterly direction for thirty 230, 278, 279. See Rajput*, Kelat; India. ’ 
miles before it is absorbed: its existence depends JESUS, an Alexandrian author,’ son of 
on the parent lake. The salt which it produces Siracli, who came into Egypt B. C. 132 and 
is the property of the crown, and adds some- translated into Greek, the Hebrew work of his 
thing to the revenue. The country still depend- grandfather Jesus, which is named the Book of 
ent on the Rawul extends between 70° 80' wisdom, or Eeclesiasticus. It is Written in 
and 72° 30* E.long, and between the parallels imitation of the Proverbs of Solomon ; and 
of 26 Q 20' and 27° 50' N. lat, though a small though its pithy sayings fall far short of the 
strip protrudes, in the N. E. angle, »s high as deep wisdom and lofty thoughts which crowd 
28*30\ This irregular surface may be roughly every line of that wonderful work, it will 
estimated to contain fifteen thousand square always be read with profit and pleasure* In 
miles. The Yadu of Jessulmer, who ruled this book we see the earliest example that we 
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now possess of a Jewish writer borrowing from ! in Herat, Kandahar, and Kabul, they are seen as 
tire Greek philosophers ; though how far the I itinerant arlizaus, like gypsies. In the Punjab, 
Greek thoughts were part of the original they are not found west of the Jelum, but east 
Hebrew may be doubted— ’Sharpe's History of that river the Jet cultivators use waggons. 
of Egypt, VoL I* P- SS17. The Jet has been so long settled in Kach 

JESUS CHIUS l, is believed in by maho- Gandhava, as to appear the aborigines, 
medans, as the Huh Allah or Spirit of God ; j Amongst tbeir numerous sub-divisions are the 
born miraculously of the Virgin Mary. They Kalora, Kokar, llampi, Tuniali, Abrah, Ac- 
r-eject his mission as a redeemer and saviour, j cording to Mohan Lai, the Sikh Jat are poly- 
and of the baptism, but regard him as one of the androus, and one brother takes his brother’s 
prophets whose intercession is of value. Ac- wife .—Masson s Journeys , Vol . ii. p. 125. 
cording to Mahomed, Jesus was bpru of a Masson's Keiat, p. 352. See Jat ; Jut. 

Virgin, was a prophet and the Spirit of JETEE or Chitree, or “ K.ijmahal Bow- 
God or Huh Allah. Mahomed in the Koran (o. string creeper,” Marsdenia tenacissiraa, grows 
37) says, the angels said, Oh 1 Mary, verily in dry barren places. Its dried milky juice 
God sewleth thee good tidings that thou shall serves as a caoutchouc. Its fibres are made 
bear the “ Word” proceeding from himself, into thread, twine, bow-string, and rope. It 
his name shall be Christ Jesus, the son of belongs to the family Asclepedem.— Hoyles 
Mary. “ Verily, the likeness of Jesus, in the Ft6. PI. 

sight of God, is as the likeness of Adam ; he JETHI MADH, Guz. Hind. Hoot of 

created him out of the dust, and then said Glycyrrhiza glabra, Liquorice root also G. 
unto him He, and he was.” “ God said, Triphylla, The Jetimad’h, or Liquorice root of 

O Jesus, verily, I will cause thee to die, and I commerce is obtained from the Glycyrrhiza 

will take thee up unto me, and I will deliver glabra of Europe, Syria and mount Ouueasus, 

thee from the unbelievers, and 1 will place cultivated in England and G. eebinata is of 

those who follow thee, about the unbelievers Tartary and northern China, 
until the day of resurrection.”— Koran, pp. 39, JETlMAlPH KARA.S. Guz. Hind. Li- 
40. See Karund ; Kidder. quorice juice. 

JESVYUNT RAO HOLOA.R, his mauso- JETK1, the languages of the Jet race, in 
leum is near the scene of his greatest glory. Beluchistan. See India ; Jat ; Jet ; Kelat. 

See Holkar ; Mahrattu Governments in India. JET'TA MANSI. Guz. Tll. also Chebur. 

JET. Hind. Sesbana Egyptiaca. Guz. Spikenard. 

JET. . JETII, in Southern India, a sort of ceestus, 

.© ux< Gagat. Gf,r. which is worn over the first phalanges, on the 

Z w&rte-barustceu.. „ Gagata, Lnstrino ... Jt. right hand of the boxers, called Jetti. It is 

Pitch coal .Eng. Gagua. Lat. made of buffalo horn with four sharp projec- 

Jais, Jayet. Fr. Gagates. ,, tions j^e knuckles, and ihe fifth near the little 

Jet is imported into India, from Europe finger, with a greater prominence than the rest, 
and is only worn by Europeans, large quanti- The hitting is by a sharp perpendicular cut. 
ties of lignite are found ill the tertiary strata JETWA, the rana of Forebunder, styled 
along the sea coast of India, but none of it Pancheria, represents the Jetwa one of the four 
takes a good polish.— McCulloch's Commercial ancient Rajput races, still extant in the 
Dictionary , p. 656. Kattyawar peninsula. In the days of Mahmud, 

JET, a term, which as Jat, J’hut and Jut, all the west and north of Kattyawar belonged 
pertains to one race, spread from Herat, to the Jetwa Rajputs, but the forays of the Jhala 
Kabul and Kandahar, throughout the Panjab, and Jhareja have confined them to their present 
down the Indus into Kach’h Gandhava, and district, the shaggy range of hills called Burdo. 
eastwards to the Jamna and Ganges, but The Jhala, of Kattyawar who own the raj of 
wherever spread, are said to retain a dialect Hulwud Drangdra as their chief, are supposed 
of tbeir own to which has been given the name to have sprung from an offshoot Of An- 
of Jetki. Mr. Masson seems to imply that they hilwarra, on the extinction of which dynasty 
are descendants of the Getse who, lie says, once they obtained large territorial aggrandisement, 
possessed the whole of the countries irnraedi- The thakur of Muryi in Kattyawar is a Jahreja 
ately east and west of the Indus. The zamin- and was the first in Colonel Walker’s time to 
dars, or cultivators of the soil, at Jell as abandon infanticide. He has possessions in 
throughout Kachi, are Jet, who there seldom Cutch. See India ; Kattiwar ; Rajpoot, 
move abroad but on bullocks and never unless JEU. According to the Gnostics was Adam, 
armed. A Jet may generally be seen, half u the primal man.” See Adam; Adam’s peak, 
naked, seated on a lean bullock, and formida- JEW. In all mahomedan countries, the 
bly armed with matchlock and sword, and to Jews are known as Ya-hud or Yakudi, i. e. of 
the north and west of Kacli’h Gandhava as also the tribe of Jiidab, but this term is regarded 
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both by themselves ami those who apply it as 
a derogatory appellation. On the Bombay 
coast, they style themselves Ban-i-Israil, but 
tbit name is used by the Afghan, for them- 
selves, as also for mahomedans and Christians, 
who, as possessors of revealed religions are 
regarded as children of Israel. Jews are found 
scattered throughout central, southern and 
eastern Asia. They are, however, most numer¬ 
ous in Europe, Pnlestine, Egypt, Arabia, Persia, 
Bokhara, Khiva, Alfghanistan, China and on the 
west coast of India. They are more seldom 
met with in the further south-east. They 
were formerly widely scattered in Chinn, and 
possessed a temple at Yih-Chan, the capital of 
the district of Shuh, now Ching-tu. In none 
of these countries have this people obtained 
high employments under their rulers, but in 
Egypt and Syria, their position seems more 
advantageous. Throughout Persia, Bokhara j 
and Afghanistan, they occupy themselves 
iti petty traffic, and as bankers and spirit dis¬ 
tillers, and in the Bombay presidency, they 
find employment in the subordinate offices of 
Government and in the native Army, where 
they generally rise to be petty officers. A 
colony of this people have resided at Cochin on 
the south-west of the Peninsula of India, ever 
since the early centuries of the Christian era, and 
without quoting her authority* Mrs. Elwood 
describes this as a branch of the tribe of Man- 
nasses who, on the downfall of the Babylonian 
empire, after a journey of three years from 
Babylon, settled in Malabar. Kukel Kelu 
Nair, the most recent writer on this point, is 
of opinion that at the time of the grant of the 
Nos. 1, 3 and 2 copper plate documents in the 
Jews* possession, and possessed by the Chris¬ 
tian church there, two towns, viz. Mani-gram- 
mara, which Irani Korten of Mahadeva Patnam 
obtained by No, 1. in A. D. 230, and Achu 
Vanam which Joseph Koben a jew obtained by 
No. iii. in A. D. 186, were chiefly inhabited by 
Jews&nd Syrian Christians ; and he thinks that 
document No. ii. was granted in A. D. 31C by 
the last Perumal to the Tarisa Palli or church. 
And, from this, it is obvious that the Jews and 
8yrian Christians must have arrived in Malabar 
before the date of the documents i. and iii. The 
Jews hhve not much increased. Christians, how¬ 
ever including the Syrians proper and those fol¬ 
lowing the Romish persuasion, in 1860, num¬ 
bered in Travanoore, 181,009 souls, in Cochin 
44,574, total 225,583 souls. But the Jews, 
in I860, numbered in Travancore only 114 
souls, and 1277 in Cochin, with a few at 
Changhat in the zillah of Malabar. In the 
food, the clothing of the men, and language, 
the Syrian Christians are not to be distinguish¬ 
ed from the hindus and few of them know the 
Syrian language. The Jews are iu many of 


these respects similar and some of them 
are black in eolour. Many of them are 
very wealthy, possess gardens and lands and 
follow trades, but as to the causes re¬ 
straining their increase, nothing is known. 
Many authors have eudeavoured to trace the 
tribes who were removed front their position in 
the Holy Land and l)r. Wolff, who long 
wandered in search of traces of them, is quoted 
as being of opinion that if the Affghans be the 
descendants of Jacob they are of the tribes of 
Judah and Benjamin. But on the subject of 
the present locality of the ten y tribes, whom 
the conquests of Salmanasar dispersed over 
Asia, writers, in their desire to discover them, 
have yielded so much to their imaginations, 
that traces of them have been supposed to be 
found in Mexico, Malabar, England, Japan, 
Affghanistan, Abyssinia, north of AMca, Central 
Africa, British India, Pegu and Peru. The facilities 
with which pastoral nomade races can remove or 
be removed from one place to another, and the 
practice with eastern conquerors of suddenly 
transplanting a troublesome or refractory na¬ 
tion, may have facilitated the disappearance of 
the Jewish tribes who se^ra to have early aban¬ 
doned their faith and to have mingled with and 
been fused into the mass of the people of the 
country or countries in which they had been 
located. A memorable instance of such volunta¬ 
ry migration was afforded in the instance of 
100,000 Kalmuck families leaving the Black 
Sea to return to their nomade life in the East. 
Several instances of voluntary and forcible mi¬ 
gration in Affghanistan occurred towards the 
middle of the nineteenth century. After 
the English mission had left Herat, the 
vizier Yar Mahomed pressed Ibrahim 
Khan of Gour, who had 7,OuO families of 
Taymuni under his rule, and after having 
completely devastated the country which they 
occupied, Yar Mahomed removed them to 
Herat were he established some in the city and 
the remainder in the suburbs. Subsequently 
to this, in the beginning of 1846, when Yar 
Mahomed marched with his army in the direc¬ 
tion of the Murgh&b, on the banks of which 
river some Hazara Zeidnat were encamped, they 
decamped into the Persian territory, and Asof- 
ud-Dowlah gave them the village of Karee on 
the frontier of Herat. After the removal of 
Asof-ud Dowlah, however, in the close of 1846, 
Yar Mahomed marched against these small 
Uzbek khanats in the north of Khorasan; and 
attacked and defeated the Hazarah chief 
Karim Dad Khan, in the open country of Kil- 
lah-nun. Yar Mahomed encamped upon the 
field of battle, and in the space of ei<rht days 
collected ten thousand families of the Hazarah 
Zeidnat whom he removed from their native 
soil to that part of the district of Herat, 
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reaching from Obeli to Gorian, where he settled of them. Some years since, a Jew was heard 
them on the banks of the Heri-Rud. By these to speak disrespectfully of Jesus Christ; be 
forced migrations of the Taymooni and Ha- was arraigned, and convicted before the maho- 
zareh, the Herat principality became more popu- medan tribunals on a charge of blasphemy; 
lousthsn it had been previously to the siege of the sentence was sang sar,” or to be stoned 
Herat in 1833, and Yar Mahomed obtained the to death. The unhappy culprit was brought 
further advantage of keeping under his eye the to the Armenians that they, as particularly in¬ 
most turbulent inhabitants of his dominions, terested, might carry into effect the punishment 
He made excellent soldiers of these Eimak and of the law. They declined, on which the maho- 
by their amalgamation with the Afghans it be- raedans led the poor wretch without the city* 
came almost impossible for the former to betray and his life became the forfeit of his indiscre- 
him. To some such forced or voluntary migra- lion. It was singular that an attack upon the 
tion we may attribute the disappearance of the divinity of our Saviour should have been held 
Hebrews. One of the traditions connected with cognizable in a mahomedan ecclesiastical court, 
the Jewish people has been that they were and that it should have been resented by 
driven into Tartary, and there are a consider- those who in their theological disputes with 
able number of these religionists in the terri- Christians never fail to cavil on that very point* 
tories subject to Khiva, Mery and Bokhara, The Jew, in averring that Jesus Christ was 
In the celebrated letter from the Tartar sover- the son of the carpenter Joseph, had differed 
eign, Prester John, to Alexius Comnenus, the from their own belief on that subject, but had 
emperor of Constantinople, in describing his not the assertion been made by a Jew, who 
territories, he says, beyond this river are ten would have noticed it? The Jews are every- 
tribes of Jews, who, although they pretend to where the despised, the rejected race, 
have their own kings, are nevertheless our ser- Jews have existed in large colonies in Arabia 
vants and tributaries. The authenticity of ever since the captivity. In no country have they 
this letter is doubted by many, but in Marco preserved their nationality more completely. 
Polo’s travels, Jews are described as being in though surrounded for centuries by hostile ma- 
the army of Kablai Khan. According to Dr. hommedan tribes. Their own tradition asserts, 
Moor, the Chozan Tartars were 1staelites, pro- that during the invasion of Palestine by Ne- 
fessing the Jewish religion and practising cir- buchadnezzar, they fled to Egypt, and subse- 
cumcision, and much has, by some authors, quently wandered further south, till they came 
been made of the circumstance already noticed to the mountains of Arabia, where they per- 
that the Affghans still call themselves Bin-i- manently established their homes. The fertility 
Israel. One of the legends of the Affghans, is of the soil, the salubrity of the climate, and its 
that they were Jews whom Nebuchadnezzer picturesque scenery, rapidly caused the little 
transplanted after the overthrow of Jerusalem colony to increase, by attracting fresh emi- 
to the town o? Ghor, near Bamian,and that they grants, who sought that peace which their own 
continued in their faith till Kalid, in the first distracted country no longer afforded. Inured 
century of mahomedanism summoned them to to hardships and nursed in war, these foreign 
assist in the wars with the infidels. The colonists soon gained an ascendancy over the 
Affghans look like Jews, but this may wild Arab tribes by whom they were eurround- 
be said of many other eastern races. In one ed, and in a little time the exiles of Judea 
custom, that of the younger brother mar- reigned where they had before only been 
rying the widow of the eider, the Affghans tolerated. But the introduction of znahome- 
follow the Jewish people. Mr. Masson no- danism materially altered their position, and 
tices the Affghan assertion, that they are de- severe enactments converted their once pros* 
scendants of the Jewish people, merely to ob- percus towns and villages into charnel houses- 
serve that this assertion is due to their vanity, Notwithstanding this persecution, however, 
and has its origin in the literature of their every valley and mountain range still contains 
present religion which has made them acquaint- numbers of this despised but undying 
ed with the history of the Jews. He alludes, race, who number not less than 200,000 
however, to some customs in the tribes holding souls. At Aden the Jews are filthy in the 
the Khaibar pass, who wear locks of hair in extreme in their persons and habitations, and 
a manner common to oriental Jews, lie tells even the more wealthy of the community are 
us that there are a few families of Jews at nearly as uncleanly and parsimonious as their 
Kabul, but while perfectly tolerated as to poorer brethren. The principal trades which 
matters of faith, they by no means command they pursue in Aden are those of masons, 
the respect which is shown to Armenians, builders of reed and mat bouses, and workers 
Like them, they are permitted to make vinous in silver and ostrich feathers. In other parts 
and spirituous liquors, and they depend chiefly of Arabia, they are the most active, industrious, 
for their livelihood upon the clandestine sale and hardworking people in the country : debar- 
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red from the cultivation of the soil, they have ; 
become the monopolisers of every useful art j 
and every branch of trade; yet in the bazaars 
and streets, wherever one wanders, the haggard, ! 
wan and care-worn Jew is the most pitiable 
object. Throughout all these countries, Jews 
are held in great disesteem. A Persian will 
admit the Christian to his house, though he 
takes care to separate his establishment from 
the rest of the house ; if his guest should eat 
with him a separate tray is provided, and all 
contact avoided as much as possible. Jews 
and Christians are not generally admitted in 
Persia into the public baths. Even when 
European gentlemen go to these, it is usual to 
give notice, that they may be made private ) 
and this is tolerated more because government 
find it their interest to be civil to them, than 
as a right. Were a European to travel without 
a noahomedan guide and in humble guise, out 
of the common tract he should find strong ob¬ 
jections made to his frequenting the rnaho- 
meduu baths. In Persia, Christian or Jew are 
not permitted to enter into any of the princi¬ 
pal mosques or places of holy pilgrimage of 
the country, and it is similar in Turkey, A 
poor Armenian or Jew would incur great risk, 
were he found within the sepulchre of Imam 
Haza, or Fatima, or the great mosque at Shiraz, 
or in the mosques of Constantinople or Damas¬ 
cus. 

* There were only a few families of Jews at 
Herat on the arrival of the English Mission 
under Captain Todd, but they are settled 
in numbers in different parts of eastern 
Persia and Turkistan. Those of Herat were 
very well affected towards Captain Todd’s 
party. They communicated with each other 
iri the Hebrew character, though in the Persian 
language. When M. Ferrier passed through 
Herat, the Jews were rather numerous and 
allowed the exercise of their religion. Their 
number had increased on account of the per¬ 
secution to which they had been subjected in 
Mesliid. 

Moses led the Israelites* out of Egypt and 
the law was delivered on Sinai 13. C. 1320. 
Bunsen’s Egypt Shalmanezcr in B. C. 721 
carried ten of the Hebrew tribes captive to 
Assyria from which date their history is lost. 
The ancient Jewish era was composed of lunar 
years. Their mundane era i9 also of lunar years 
and its origin was in the 14th or 11th century. 
The mundane era or era of creation, is the 
same as that of Alexandria, 4004 years before 
the Dyonisian or vulgar era. The Jews made 
it 243 years later or A. A. C. 3761 which is 
still the epoch of their mundane era. 

How many of the Jewish people have become 
Christians is not known. The first scene of Paul’s 
ministrations in Ephesus, was a Jewish syna¬ 


gogue ; for at an early period, colonies of that 
nation were scattered over all the east. Sepa¬ 
rated from their native land by the fortune of 
war or the pursuite of commerce, they still 
retained their national character and peculiar 
ritual, occasionally travelling to Jerusalem to 
worship and sacrifice in David’s city. From 
the book of Esther we learn, that in the reign 
of Ahasueras or Artaxerxes Longimanus, the 
Jews were found in all the provinces of Persia, 
and in a sufficient number to defend themselves 
from a formidable conspiracy of their enemies. 
After their captivity in Babylon, they were 
spread not only through Asia, but Africa, and 
the European cities and islands ; and hence, 
Strabo, cited by Josephus, states, “ this people 
had already passed into every city, nor were it 
easy to find any place in the world, which had 
not received this nation and been possessed by 
it.** In the time of Tiberius, it is related, 
that four thousand libertini of the Jewish su¬ 
perstition were banished into Sardinia, and the 
rest commanded to quit Italy, if they did not 
abjure their religion. Philo speaks of a great 
part of the city beyond the Tiber, being inha¬ 
bited by Jews, mostly libertini who were per¬ 
mitted to live according to their own rites 
and customs. We are not, therefore, surprised 
at finding a community of Jews in the bosom 
of the Ephesian idolatry: the extent, wealth, 
and commercial importance of the city, would 
naturally make it the resort of all nations; and 
the dispersion of a portion of the chosen tribes 
in the high places of heathenism, was doubtless 
an ordination of providence, to give a public 
testimony against the abominations and errors 
with which they were characterised. 

Libertua , according to the Homans, was one 
who had been a slave, and obtained his free¬ 
dom ; libertinus was the son of a libertus, and 
in Acts vi 0, mention is made of the synagogue 
of the libertines. 

The Jews of Malabar are still distinguished 
into black and white. The former are much 
more assimilated to the [Hindu natives, and by 
the latter are regarded as inferiors. About the 
year 1830, the white Jews were reduced to 
about two hundred, living in Mattancheri, a 
suburb of Cochin, in which the black Jews 
also had a separate synagogue. The great 
body of the black Jews inhabited towns in the 
interior, and had many other synagogues. 
The tradition of these latter was that they 
were part of the tribe of Manasseh carried cap¬ 
tive by Nebuchadnezzar, who emigrated at a 
later period to Cranganorg. The white Jews 
believe themselves to have come soon after the 
destruction of Jerusalem. A grant in favour 
of the Jews, by a native king in Malabar, is 
said to date from A. *D. 231# Ferishta testi¬ 
fies to their presence when the first mahomc- 
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dam settled on the coast. Padre Paolino, according to the passage of Gen. i. 5, “ And 
towards the end of the eighteenth century the evening and the morning were the first 
estimated the Jews of Mattancheri, Mutiara, and day.” And, as is usual in many Asiatic nations, 
Kayan Kulam at between 15,000 and 20,000 when a boy has reached his eighth day, he must 
The Jews of Cochin seem to have arrived be received a member of the Abrahamic covenant 
in A. D. 68. Of the Jews in the Khanat by circumcision according to Gen. xvii. 12. 
of Bokhara, the greater number live in Tophillin, is a rabbinical word, and signifies 
Bokhara, others at Katta-kurghan, Samarkand, two peculiar articles worn by the young Jew in 
and Karshi. In all these places, separate Britain : one is for the head, and the other for 
quarters of the town are assigned to them, the arm. Four slips of parchment are prepared 
outside the precincts of which they are each about an inch wide, and eight inches long, 
forbid to settle, and therefore cannot in- On these, passages of Scripture in Hebrew are 
termix with the mahomedans. Their rights written with great care and beauty. These 
and privileges are exceedingly restricted four passages are Deut. xi. 4—9. Deut. ix. 13 
thu 9 , for example, they dare not wear a —21. Exod. xiii. 2—10.Exod.xiii.ll—16. 
turban, but must cover their heads with small On two of the squares raised in the material 
caps of a dark coloured cloth, edged with a itself whilst preparing it to be formed into a 
narrow strip of sheep skin, not more than two box, is the Hebrew letter “ shin** V/ tl )e initial 
fingers in breadth. Neither are they allowed letter of the word, Shaddai, Almighty one 
to wear any other apparel than khalats of of the Creator’s incommunicable names. It is 
aledja, nor to gird their loins with a broad sash, now the duty of the young Jew to attend 
still less with a shawl, but must twist a com- the synagogue every morning ; but if circum~ 
mon rope round their waist. To prevent their stances do not permit, he is allowed to say his 
hiding this distinctive mark, they ate strictly prayers at home. In either case, he must put 
forbidden to wear any flowing garment over on the tophillin before commencing bis devo- 
the girded khalat. In Great Britain, as else- tions. First he takes hold of the one for the 
where in Europe, the Jewish people constitute arm, and places it on that part of the left arm 
two distinct communities—those of the Spanish opposite the heart ; and after securing it there 
and Portuguese under the general name Sepliar- by winding the leather thong seven times 
dim; and those of the German and Polish around, he says the following blessing “ Bless- 
under the name Ashkenasim. The Sephardim ed art thou, O Lord our God king of the 
hold that they are the descendants of the tribe universe, who hast sanctified us with thy 
of Judah, the aristocracy of the nation. The commandments, and commanded us to wear 
Ashkenasim, on the other hand, are more nu- tire Tophillin. Then he takes the one for the 
merous and enterprising. They are not so head, and places it exactly in the centre between 
confined toJLondon as the Sephardim, but are he eyes touching where the hair begins to 

scattered throughout the country. Wherever grow. In the reference made to them in the 
traffic opens a door for gain, there the Ashkena New Testament, these are called phylacteries, 
never hesitate to settle. All the Jews who from the Greek phylacterion <pv\aKrtjpvov, guards, 
travel the country with wares are also of this watchers, &c f , and were called so from the 
community. Formerly the light universally j notion that they act as amulets especially in 
adopted in Britain for the Sabbath in Jewish keeping off evil spirits. In Jewish society, in 
families, was a peculiar kind of lamp with Britain, is a class of persons called Shadchanim 
seven wicks ; but now wax candles or gas are whose busiuess it is to act as matchmakers. One 
made use of, according to convenience. The of the first duties of a Jew on becoming 
ceremony of lighting the lamp or candles in- head of a family, is to prepare a Mezuzali 
variably devolves upon the wife. On Friday for his door posts. A piece of vellum • about 
afternoon, when the Jewish Sabbath com- three inches square is prepared, and on one 
raences, the wife lights the lamp, generally side the two passages of the law Deut. vi, 4-9, 
walks three times round it, and, with uplifted and xi 18-21. are written in Hebrew, 
hands, says as follows :—“ Blessed art thou, O The ancient custom of the race is still conti- 
Lord our God, king of the universe, who hast nued, wherever residing, the mother of the bride 
sanctified us with thy commandments, and must see the proofs of consummation. A simi- 
comraanded us to light the lamp of the lar custom is observed by all mahomedans and 
Sabbath.” When no wife happens to be in a by the Armenians but with the latter, to a 
family, this duty falls upon the widower, or much more indelicate degree, 
the eldest male. The Jewish sabbath begins 1 he paschal lamb of the Jews was partaken of 
on Friday evening, about the time of the ap- only by the men of the Jews above 21 years of 
pearance of the stars; and continues till the age, probably a single mouthful, 
same time on Saturday evening. Thus they Dr. Wolff found the Jews of Central Asia quite 
keep their religious day from sunset to sunset ignorant of the history, suffering, and death of 
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Jesus Christ which convinced him that the Jews knowing the history of Jesus. Rabbi Alkaree 
of Khorassan aud Bokhara were of the ten asserted that in Isaiah liii. the sutiering of the 
tribes who never returned to Palestine after the Messiah is described as anterior to his reign in 
Babylonish captivity. glory. He iuformed Dr. Wolff that the Jews of 

. All the Jews of Turkistan assert that the Yemen never returned to Jerusalem after the 
Turkoman are the descendants of Togarraab, Babylonish captivity; and that when Ezra 
one of the sons of Gomer, mentioned in wrote a letter to the priuces of the captivity at 
Genesis x. 3. The Turkoman have no Tanaan, a day’s journey from Sanaa, inviting 
mosque ; they pray apart from each other, either them to return, they replied, “ Daniel predicts 
in the field or the tent. Twice in the year they the murder of the Messiah and another de- 


assemble in the desert, and proffer their prayer. 

The Jews in Bokhara are 10,000 in number. 
The chief rabbi assured Dr. Wolff that Bokhara 
is the Habor and Balkb, the Halah of the 2nd, 
Kings xvii. 6 ; but that in the reign of Chengis 
Khan they lost all their written accounts. At 
Balkh the mahomedan mullahs assured him that 
it was built by a son ot Adam, that its first 
name had been Iianakh, and afterwards Halah, 
though later writers called it Balakh or Balkh 
The Jews, both of Balkh and Samarcund, assert 
that Turkistan is the land of Nod, and Balkh 
where Nod u once stood.** The Jews of Bokhara 
bear a mark, by order of the king, in order thal 
no mahomedan may give them salaam or peace. 

He thought the general physiognomy not 
Jewish, but he was wonderfully struck with the 
resemblance that the Youssufzye and the 
Khybari two of their tribes, bear to the Jews. 
When Wolff reached Cochin, he found there 
black and white Jews celebrating the feast of 
Paschal- Those that are called black Jews are, he 
says, such as became Jews of their own accord at 
Oranganove, and in other parts of the country 
they are of black and half black colour. For this 
reason, the white Jews do not intermarry with 
them. They have neither priests, nor Levites, 
nor families, nor relations on foreign coasts. 
They are only found in the Malabar coast. 
They observe the law as white Jews do. They 
are most numerous at Cochin. Many of the 
black Jews, however, assert that their ancestors 
became Jews when Hainan fell, and affirm 
(though the white Jews deny it) that they were 
there when the white Jews came to Hindustan. 
They consider themselves as slaves to the 
white Jews, pay their yearly tribute and a small 
sum for the circumcision of their children, and 
for permission to wear frontlets in prayer 
time. They do not sit down with the white 
Jews, nor eat with them. In this they resem¬ 
ble the Americans in the United States, who 
do not eat with the negro population. The 
immorality of the white Jews of this place was 
frightful. 

The Jews of Yemen adhere simply to the 
ancient interpretation of Scripture, in the pas¬ 
sage of Isaiah vii. 14, t( a virgin shall conceive,” 
and they give to the word the same interpre¬ 
tation, virgin, that the Christians do without 


stvuction of Jerusalem and the temple/’ Sanaa 
contains fifteen thousand Jews. In Yemen they 
amount to twenty thousand and Wolff estimated 
the total population of the Jews throughout 
the world, to amount to ten millions. He 
baptized there sixteen Jews, and left them all 
New Testaments. 

The Jews in China call themselves Tiau- 
kin Kian, or the sect which plucks out the 
sinew. They are said to number one million 
of souls. They have synagogues, and keep 
themselves perfectly distinct from the other 
inhabitants of the villages. The earliest 
record of the Chinese Jews which can be 
relied upon, is that of an Arabian mer¬ 
chant, who, in 877, mentions the Jews 
that traded with him in China. In the 
twelfth century, the rabbi Benjamin of Toleda 
visited the East, to discover some of 
the scattered children of Israel ; and he 
states, that he found Jews in China, Thibet, 
and Persia. The Jesuit Ricci, whilst resident 
at Pekin in 1610, states that there were ten 
families of Jews residing in Keang-foo, and they 
had in their possession a copy of the Penta¬ 
teuch, which had been handed down from gene¬ 
ration to generation for six centuries; there¬ 
fore, from the whole of these statements, 
it may fairly be concluded, that for many 
ages Jews have been inhabitants of China. 
It is the custom in Jerusalem, every Friday, 
tor the Jews, with veils over their heads, in 
mourning and lamentation, to proceed to the 
ruins of the walls of Jerusalem : for this they 
pay tribute to the Turks, the hymn they sing 
is as follows, 

“ 4 The Almighty shall build His Temple 
speedily; 

Lord, build, Lord, build, build (Thy Temple 
speedily 

Iu h Juste, in haste, even in our days, 

Build Thy Temple speedily. 

He is beloved, He is great. He is, glorious 
He is sweet I 

Lord build, build Thy Temple speedily : 

In haste, iu haste, even iu our days, 

| Lord, build Thy Temple speedily 1* *' 

Jews practise as doctors at Herat, and soma- 
times also as sorcerers. The Israelites are ra- 
t her numerous there, more especially siuce their 
persecution at Meshed. Though their depar» 
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ture from that city is forbidden! and they are 
mulcted in very heavy fines if they are caught 
absconding, they nevertheless continually make 
the attempt, and arrive at Herat, where they 
are permitted to trade, and commerce through 
their means flourishes more than it otherwise 
would. They are also allowed the free exercise 
of their religion, and are thoroughly protected 
by the rulers. 

Josephus, who is considered to have 
written his work on the ancient history of the 
Jews about the year 93 of the Christian era, 
says, in his eleventh book, with reference to the 
return from captivity of those who came back 
with Ezra, “ the entire body of the people of 
Israel remained in that country, wherefore there 
are but two tribes in Asia and Europe subject 
to the Romans, while the ten tribes are beyond 
the Euphrates till now, and are an immense 
multitude, not to be estimated by numbers.” 
To the same effect, St. Jerome, in the fifth 
century, in his notes upon Hosea says, “ unto 
this day the ten tribes are subject to the king 
of the Parthians, nor has their captivity ever 
been loo8ed, ,, 

Before the introduction of mahomedanisra, 
t there were whole nations of Jews in Arabia. I he 
' king of the Homerites was a Jew. Under the 
emperor Ileraclius, many of them were driven 
from the Homan dominions into Persia, where 
some of their countrymen had remained ever 
since the first captivity ; and history informs 
us, that they often excited the heathen princes 
against the Christians. Seventy years after 
the death of Mahomed, the /Ethiopians sent 
over an army to assist the Christians of Yemen 
against Dhu Nowas their king, and a bigoted 
Jew. Many of the Arabian tribes had beer 
converted by the Jews who fled from the des- 
truction of Jerusalem by Titus. Chaibar wai 
their principal city in Arabia : it was taken by 
Mahomed A. D. 623-7. Chaibar was in the 
neighbourhood of Medina; they were removec 
into Syria by Omar—Hira was also the resi¬ 
dence of a Christian prince, who had reigne^ 
there 600 years before he was conquered b 
the mahomedans. 

The Jews of Europe have assimilated in physi¬ 
cal as well as moral qualities to the nation: 
amongst which they dwell. Those who bavi 
recently settled iu Bombay and Calcutta ar 
the most strikingly handsome of all the racei 
now in India. Their skins have a faint xan¬ 
thous tint, but their complexions are bright and 
transparent looking. Their features are large and 
prominent, their forms tali and goodly, 

Jews originally were pastoral shepherds and 
husbandmen, but they began to follow merchan¬ 
dize in Solomon’s time and, in Borne, prohibited 
from holding land they became merchants and 


raders. To the Jew, every person not circum¬ 
cised was a Gentile and this term was used 
>y the Jews to designate all races not Jews or 
iot circumcised. It answered to the Barbaros 
f the Greeks and Homan9. The term 
Gentile is employed by the Europeans in 
India, to designate the Tiling people, the race 
occupying the country from Madras to Ganjam. 

It is pronounoed Ger>to<\ which is a corruption of 
he Portuguese “ Geutio” a Gentile,” and the 
people themselves accept that designation. The 
Gentile of the Jews is the equivalent of the 
M’hletcha of the Aryan hindu, the “ E. ,> ©f 
he Chinese, and the Kafir of the mahomedan. 
With the Arabs, they themselves are the Arab 
ul Arab, all the rest of the world are “ ajami” 
or foreign. Dr. Fryer (Travels, 1672 to 1981), 
says, 4t the Gentues, the Portugal idiom for 
Gentiles, are the aborigines.” He appears to 
be the first English writer by whom the term 
is used, but before his time Pietro del la Valle 
speaks of the hindous as Gentile, following 
the example of the Portuguese.— -Baron 

Clement. A. de Bode's Bokhara and Amir t pi 
88-89. Mill's, British Jews, pp. 4, 5,1), 51, 
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See Abishegam ; Aden ; Afghan ; Betyle ; 
Hindoo ; India ; Iran ; Kermanshah ; Khyber; 
KibMi; Kidder ; Kitabi ; Mesopotamia ; 
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JEWAKEE, a pass in Afghanistan oc¬ 
cupied by the Afreedee. Their mountains 
are very strong. In the settlement of 
the N. W. Himalaya districts, the British 
Government was concerned chiefly with the 
Afredee of the two passes i. e the Kobat 
Pass or Gullee and the Jewakee Pass. 
For the guardianship of these passes the 
Afredee received some kind of consideration 
from successive dynasties, Ghiznivide, Moghul, 
Dooranee, Barukzye, Sikh and British ; and 
broke faith with each and all. These moun* 
taineera are great traders and carriers. They 
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convey salt from mines in the Kolvat district 
to the Peshawar market. They also cut and 
sell the firewood of their hills. By these 
means they procure a comfortable subsistence, 
which cultivation of their rugged hill-sides 
would not alone suffice to afford. The British 
authorities can, by blockading the mouths of 
the passes, stop the trade and reduce the 
Afreedee to sore straits. The Gullee or Kohat 
Pass is the direct and best route from Kohat 
to Peshawar. The government post between 
these two important stations runs usually by 
this route. 

JEWALA MUK1. The flames' mouth, or 
spirits* moutli, a celebrated hill, in a sandstone 
range opposite Nndatrn on the Amritsir road. 
A stream of hydrogen gn9, which oozes through 
the sandstone, issues from ten or a dozen 
fissures in the rock. On a light being applied, 
the flame plays around the fissures which the de¬ 
votees suppose to proceed from the Muk’hi or 
mouth of the Jawala or spirit. 

JKWAN-PUm Mar. Putranjiva Rox- 
burghii. 

JEWAR. Hind. Euryale ferox. 

JEWAR. Hind. Ploughmen's perquisites, 
also called in Hindi Agwar and Thapn. - Ell . 

JEWAR. A clan of Rajpoots of this name 
in Saugor and Bundlecum). 

JEWAS8A. Hind. Alhaji raaurorum, the 
Camel's thorn, the chief food of the camel, in 
Upper Sind and the.Punjab. 

JEWELLERY. Workers in iron and steel 
could never have found difficulty in managing 
gold and silver, for which indeed the East 
has always been famous. Working: in gold was 
familiar to the Egyptians before the exodus of 
the Israelites. That the hindoos have long been 
familiar with its applications we find proof in the 
hymns of Rig Veda, where golden armour 
and golden chariots, and decorations of gold 
and jewels, are frequently mentioned. The 
rose chain from Trichinopoly, and the snake 
chains of the northern Circars all display 
great skill in the workmen, as aho the 
silver filigree work of Hyderabad, for 
which Cuttack and Dacca are most famous, 
and display greater delicacy and beauty than 
either Genoa or Malta. Much of the Indian 
jewellery being peculiar in form, and in the 
ways in which it is worn, is not much admired 
in Britain ; the articles usually made in filigree 
work are bracelets, earrings, brooches, and 
chains, groups of flowers, uttardans, and 
soull boxes for native uses. Mr. Taylor says, 
“ the design best adapted for displaying the 
delicate work of filigree is that of a leaf; it 
should be drawn on stout paper, and of the 
.exact size of the article intended to be made. 
The apparatus used in the art is exceedingly 


simple, consisting merely of a few small cruci. 
bles, a piece of bamboo for a blow-pipe, small 
hammers for flattening the wire, and sets of for¬ 
ceps for intertwisting it." The art of making 
gold wire, that is, silver covered with gold, is 
practised in various parts of India, in Dacca and 
Hyderabad, as well as Delhi and Benares. Se¬ 
veral varieties of gold and silver thread [badla) 
are made atDacca,as goolabatoon for the embroi¬ 
dery of muslins and silks; goshoo for caps and 
covering the handles of chouries; sulmah for 
turbans, slippers, and hookah-snakes; and 
booiun for gold lace ami brocades. Much 
fringe of various patterns is made, and thin 
tinsel stamped into various forms of flowers, or 
impressed with excellent imitiations of jewels, 
suchas flatdiamonds, eraernldsand rubies. Many 
of the ornaments are made only for the poorer 
classes, for instance, imitations of precious 
stones, ornaments in pewter, in shell,, and lac, 
and still simpler, a bracelet with straw to re¬ 
present the gold, and the red seeds of Abrns 
precatoHns in the place of garnets. The 
following are the names and uses of a few of the 
jewels of Southern India. 

Vnnkee, or Armlet. Jadabillay, Head orna- 
Jampaloo, or Ear Jewel. meet. 

Kutree Paval, Ear orua- Adega, Nook ornament. * 

ment. Curaapoo, Head orna- 

Vallel, or Ban glee. ment. 

Nuthoo, Noao Jewel. Thallysaman, Head orna- 
Moothoo Coopoo, or Ear ment. 

ornament. Gaya or Geddy Gooloo- 

Patteel, or Eangles. soo, or Leg ornament. 

CJoopy, Head ornament. Jaga Undoo, Head or- 
Mayer Mootha, Ear nament. 

Jewel. Cmnmul aud Jemeeka. 

Bracelets, anklets, and armlets of gold, silver, 
brass, copper, deer horn, the metals being 
solidly massive and as chains, are in use in all 
eastern countries, and amongst hindus and 
mahomedans. Hindu men may bo seen with 
gold or silver rings, earrings, and neck laees, 
but in general these are restricted to women and 
children. The custom of wearing jewellery has 
doubtless been through all ases, and is alluded 
to in Josh, xiii, 6 : Is. iii. 16 and 18. Some 
of those of the hindus are inconveniently 
massive, and heavy nng9, usually of silver set 
with a fringe of smnil bells, are often worn by 
hiridu ladies. Hindoo women wear loose orna¬ 
ments one above another on their ankles, which 
at every motion of the feet, produce a tinkling 
noise. Armlets are worn alike by hindus and 
mahomedans, and by men and women. They 
are of gold or silver, some in the form of 
massive carved rings, some as lockets; the more 
expensive, worn by royalty are the ba2u-band, 
literally arm-let9. These are generally worn 
as ornaments, and since the most ancient times 
like earrings, (Gen, xxxv. 4 : Ex. xxxii. 3, 4 : 
Hosea xi. 13 : Judges, viiir 24) the mma in 
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aureus,often of gold, like those of the Ishraaelites. sures of darkness.* It is still common in India 
But they are often caskets containing, as with for persons to bury their jewels and money un- 
tbe mahomedans, charms, their ta’viz, or as with der the house floor, or in the compound. Ena- 
theJangam sect of hindus, the phallic lingara. melling, as applied in India to jewellery, con- 
Xbese ornaments are often worn round the neck sists of an extremely flue pencilling of flowers 
like the golden bulla and leather torum of the and fancy designs in a variety of colours , the 
Homan youth, or as in Prov. vi. 21, aud most prevailing ones being white, red, and blue, aud 
women have frontlet ornaments such as are is invariably applied to the inner sides of 
alluded to in. Deut vi, 8. Bracelets are also bracelets, armlets, anklets, necklaces, earrings, 
largely worn by all classes, of both ages sirpooch, tiara, and all that description of 
and sexes, of every material, but those native jewellery, the value depending upon the 
of the humbler women are principally of fineness of the work, and often exceeding that 
coloured glass and ornamented with lac and of the precious stones themselves. In general 
brass. The manufacture of shell bracelets the cost is moderate, as the finest specimens 
is one of the indigenous arts of Bengal, are only made to order. The best come from 
in which the caste of Sank’hari at Dacca Benares, Delhi, and the Rajpootana States. In 
excel. The chanks of which they are made the south of India, the manufacture of enamels 
are large univalve shells of several species of on articles of domestic use like the above is 
turbinella, from six to seven inches long, almost entirely restricted to Hyderabad. It 
and of a pure white color. They are im- presents no varieties, but in general consists of 
ported into Calcutta from Ramnad in a blue coating interlined with white on a sur- 
Southern India, and from the Maidive face of silver, and is applied to rose water 
Islands. At Dacca they are also used sprinklers, spice boxes, basins, and such like 
for beetling line muslius. In making the large articles. The merit of the manufacture lies in 

massive bracelets which are worn by Hindoo the simplicity of the enamel itself, and in the 

women, they are sawn into semi-circular lightness of the silver article to which it is 
pieces, and these are rivetted and cemented to applied. Though pleasing, it is the coarsest 
form the bracelets, some of which are elabo- enamel produced in India; At Indore, in 
rately carved and inlaid with a composition of Central India, the manufacture does not consti* 
l»c and a red pigment. A pair of bracelets of tute a regular trade. It is invariably applied 
this description frequently costs as high as 80 to articles of personal decoration such as neck* 
rupees. Of the thick pieces of the shells, laces, armlets, brooches, earrings, &c, which 

beads are made to form the necklaces, which are set by native jewellers, according to the 

the Bengal sepoys wear. Some Marwari taste of the purchaser. The subjects gene- 
women and the Binjara women have the en- rally consist in a representation of the avatars, 
tire forearm from the wrist to the elbow covered °r pictures of the metamorphoses of Indian 
w ith heavy massive bracelets and the lower part deities ; and the work is so perfect that it will 
of the legs equally covered with anklets. The stand, not only the influence of climate, but 
armlets of the Binjara women are of deer horn, even rough handling. Specimens of this 
Amongst the Rajputs, the women adopt a brother kind of work have no fixed market value, 
by the gift of a bracelet. The intrinsic value of the price being entirely dependent upon the 
such pledge is never looked to, nor is it requisite number of competitors that may be in the 
it should be costly, though it varies with the field when any of them are offered for sale, 
means and rank of the donor. and may be of A set of the ornaments, consisting of a 
flock silk and spaugles, or gold chains and necklace, earrings, two armlets, and a brooch, 
gems. The acceptance of the pledge and its In plain gold, contributed to the exhibition of 
return is by the katclili, or corset, of simple 1851, was valued at 1,700 Rupees or 170£. 
silk or satin, or gold brocade and pearls. A duplicate forwarded to the Paris Exhibition 
Colonel Tod was the ‘*Rakhi bund Bhai” of in 1855, was purchased for 600 Rupees or 
the three queens of Oodipoor, Boondi, and G0 j£. The Indian export trade of jewellery is 
Kotab, besides Chund-Bae, the maiden sister unimportant being only to the value of about 
of the liana, as well as many ladies of the £8,000 a year.— -Toy Cart. Tod's Travels, Tod's 
chieftains of rank* Though the bracelet may Rajasthan. Juries* Reports Ex. 1851. Madras 
be sent by maidens, it is only on occasions of Exhibition of i 855. Report of Exhib. of 
urgent necessity or danger. The festival of 1862. Royle*s Arts of lndia y pp. 475-6. 
the bracelet (Rakhi) is in spring. Tim adopted 509-510. 

brother may hazard his life in his adopted JEWS’ APPLE. Solanum melongena. 
sister’s cause, and yet never receive a mite iq 

reward, for he cannot even see the fair object JEWS’MALLOW. Eng. Corchorus oli- 

who, as brother of her adoption, has constituted tori us.— Linn. 

him her defender, Isaiah xlv 3* notices ‘ Irea- JEWS’ PITC1I. Eng. Asphalte, 
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JEWUL, also Jingam. Beno. A gmn- 
resin ' that exudes from the bark of Odina 
wodier .—Simmon d's Diet. 

JEWUTCH river runs near Shoree Pulle 
in Muzzufferuuggur. 


artillery; 4,600 infantry, 5,142 eavalry and 
4,096 Nagha. 
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JEYPALA. After hi8 final defeat by Ismael, 
ton of Sabaktagin, at Peshawar, resigued 
his throne to his son Anuagpal, and put 
an ebd to his own life, by ascending a funeral 

pyr*. 

JEYPORE, a kingdom in Rajputanab, 
founded by Dhola Rai iu A. D. 9t>7. The 
family belong to the Kacbwaha tribe of Raj¬ 
poots and claim descent from Baiua, king of 
Ayoodbya, between whom and Dhola liai thirty- 
four generations are said to have intervened* 
At the time of the foundation of the Jeypore 
State, the country of Rajpootana was divided 
among petty Rajpoot and Meena chiefs, all 
owing allegiance to the hindoo kings who 
then ruled iu Delhi. Jeypore early succumbed 
to the mahomedans. Rajah Bhugwan Doss was 
the first Rajpoot chief who allied himself by 
marriage with the mahomedan emperors of 
Delhi. The Jeypore family furnished the 
emperors with some of their most distinguished 
military leaders. One of the chiefs of Jeypore, 
Jey Sing 11., who began to rule in A. D. 
1699, was distinguished by I 113 intellectual ca¬ 
pacity and his liberal patronage of science and 
art, and his attainments in mathematics and 
astrouomy made his name known to Eu¬ 
ropean scholars. The Mahratta supremacy 
over the Rajpoot States succeeded that of 
the mahomecJans and the political relations of 
the British Government with Jeypore com¬ 
menced iu 1303 when Juggut Sing was theu 
maharajah of Jeypore, and in 1818 he ended 
a life which had been spent in the grossest de¬ 
bauchery, and regretted by no one. But on the 
25th April 1819, a posthumous son was born by 
one of the ranees, and he was recognized as heir 
both by the Jeypore nobles and the British 
Government. Till the ranee's death in 1833, 
Jeypore was a scene of corruption and mis- 
govermnent. The young maharajah Jey Sing 
died in I8p5, leaving a young sou. Ham Sing, 
then under tvyQ years of age and the Agent to 
the Governor General theu proceeded to Jey¬ 
pore, reformed the administration, and assumed 
the guardianship of the infant heir. The 
Agent’s life was attempted and his Assistant 
was murdered. 

The area of Jeypore is about 15,000 square 
mile* and the population 1,900,000. The 
available revenue is 36 lakhs. The larger 
portion of the Sambur lake belongs to Jeypore 
and the salt manufactured from it yields to 
this state 4 lakhs. The military consist of 452 
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Neemera. 

Extinct. 

Choornoo. 

Sainbra. 

Soorut. 

Diggee. 

Chundlai. 

Extinct. 

Acbrole. 

Extinct. 

Kalwar. 

Bhujwo. 

Dhoonee. 

Bh&nsko. 
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Babra, three marches from Jeypore, on the 
road to Delhi has one of the edicts of Asoka 
engraved on a block of stone or rock, on a hill, 
in old Pali and of date B. C. 309. It is in the 
oldest Lnt character. It differs somewhat in 
style and language from the pillar and rock 
edicts. The subject is the bud hist command¬ 
ment, forbidding the sacrifice of four-footed 
animals. The Vedas are alluded to, but not 
named, and are condemned as mean, and false 
in their doctrine, and not to be obeyed. The 
scriptures of the Muni (which must be the 
Vedas) are spoken of as directing blood*offerings 
and the sacrifice of animals* Priest and priest¬ 
esses, religious men and religious women, 
amongst the budhists, are commanded to obey 
the edict, and bear it in their hearts.— Treaties , 
Engagements and Snnnuds, Vol. IF . p. 29. 
Beng. As. 80c. Jo . Vol. IX. p. 617. See Rajput. 

JEYPORE, a native state west of Ganjam, 
westward of the state of Jeypore, and having 
the Godavery for its southern boundary, lies 
the district of Bustar, in length about 17u 
miles, and in breadth about 120, it occupies 
an area of 13,000 square miles in extent* 
With its plains and plateaus, lofty moun¬ 
tains aud fertile vaneys, rivers and fo¬ 
rests, it appears like a Continent in * parvo . 
The total population numbers about 200,000, 
cultivation is carried on to a considerable 
extent, and rice is produced in great abun¬ 
dance, The natural productions of the country 
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are houey, wax, galls, horns, jaggery, thussa silk, and if possible rather less calico, but they 
drugs, dyes, gums, resins, and fibres are in tatoo themselves from head to foot. The dress 
profusion. All these are carried out of the ooun- of the Maria decreases in quantity in direct pro- 
try by the brinjarri race who give salt, cloth, portion to the increase of the distance of their 
brazen utensils, pepper, spices, rocoanuts, to- abodes from civilisation. They ore very to¬ 
bacco, opium, wheat, paper and cotton in ex- quisitive, sharp observers, apt to learn, and 
change. Teak is abundant ; the Mowa tree remarkable for their truthfulness and hones* 
serves at once for liquor, food, and oil. Iron ty. Beyond this country, higher still Up 
ore is found in the eastern part of the depen- the mountains are other “ geutle savages,'* 
dency, and is of excellent quality ; gold also is destitute of buffaloes, bullocks, cows, or 
washed from the sands of one or two rivers, ploughs, and knowing little besides their 
The country is unhealthy. Fever is exceed- rude mode of cultivation and the everlasting 
ingly prevalent throughout the district, and is Mowa berry. Like the Maria these also are 
very severe in the months of September, Oc- very susceptible of improvement and civiliza- 
tober and November. Dysentery and diarrhoea tion if they meet with kindness and fair 
generally accompauy it at those times, great dealing. 

amount of moisture is contained in the soil JEY SINGH, the royal historian and 
which is principally clay; there is no drainage, astronomer of Amber, connects the line with 
C^ses of cholera are very rare, but small-pox doomitra the fifty-sixth descendant from the 
fully makes up for it. deified Rama, who appears to have been the 

Politically, the country is divided into ten contemporary of Vicramaditya, A. C. 56. 
talooks, each being governed of course by its JEZAL. Pers. or Shamkhal is a rifle of 
own zemindar or dewan, and the whole by a great length and weight, which is fired from a 
rajah. Jugdulpore, is the capital of Bustar, rest like a fork, attached to it near the muzzle, 
and the residence of its rajah. Many of the This weapon, is much used by the mountaineers 
villages throughout the dependency consist of Persia and Afghanistan- By the English, 
only of fifty huts and under, and in the wild it is called Ginjal, and is a wall piece, or large 
jungly tracts two or three hovels standing gun ; properly Jazal. 

near each other are dignified with the name. JEZAN. A sea-port of Yemen, in the dis- 
The people range in importance from the trict of Aboo Areesh, its population, about 
fish-eating brahmin, to the hunting and four hundred, are engaged in the pearl fishery, 
fishing Tugara or Purja, who will eat any which both here and at the island of Farsan, 
thing, from beef and mutton, down to about three miles distant, is carried on exten* 
rats and snakes. The Gudwa who subsist sively. See Tehama. 

by cultivation chiefly, seem much given JEZAYIR, the name of an extensive district 
to dancing and amusement. On holidays, comprising many stations of importance. The 
men and women join in dancing to the music first is the village of the Beni-Mansur, Bir 
of a fife and drum, A ring is formed by all Homaid, and Nahr Antar, which are the prin* 
joining hands ; the company circles round and cipal positions. It is said to be pierced by 
round like the preparatory movement to a three hundred canals, among which are Nahr 
quadrille galopade, relieved now and then by Saleh, Deyar Beni Asad, Deyar Beni Muham- 
mighty hops to the centre and back. This mod, Fat’hiyah, Kalaa, Nahr Sebaa. Batinah, 

finished, a man steps forward, singles out one Massuriyah, Iskanderiah, Igarah, and others* 
of the other sex, and banters her about her The northern boundary of this district 

ugliness and so forth and the woman retorts, is Kut-e-Mua. This extensive district is 

The Soondee deal extensively in evil spirits, that inhabited by various tribes, who have 

is to say, they know the weakness of their fel- successfully assisted the imperial arms, and 
lows for the fermented juice of the Mowa, and having revolted from the government of Baa* 
do not fail to derive a large profit from it. The rah, had succeeded in establishing an independ* 
Maria are the most numerous class in the depen- ent power against the united forces of Baa* 
dency. They inhabit the densest jungles, avoid rah and Hawaizah. This independence was 
all contact with strangers, and are so timid that preserved not less from the bravery of the 
they flee to the hills on the least alarm. They inhabitants, than from the great difficulty of 
are strong and agile, very expert in the use approaching their insular positions, in the 
of the bow, but the most cheerful, light-heart- broad expanse of the Euphrates, over the dis* 
ed race alive. A Maria wears a cloth round his trict in which they are situated, until the age 
loins, a necklace or collar of beads, earrings and of AU Pasha who reduced the country, and 
bracelets of brass, aud a girdle of cowries, so broke the spirit of its population, that, from 
Hanging to the girdle is a bamboo tobaeco-box, that hour, the tameness of the people of Jezayer 
and a small iron knife is stuck in behind. A became a trite proverb.— Afignan’$ Traveh $ 
bow and arrows, or a spear, complete bis p, 238. 

costume. The women wear rather more beads, I JEZjiR, Ar. Carrot ; Daucus carota# 
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JEZIA. Arab. Hind. Pers. Poll-tax. Thi9 
waB imposed, during the early mahomedan con¬ 
quests, on all other religionists who submitted 
to the mahomedan rule, nnd was the test by 
which they were distinguished from those who 
remained in a state of hostility. Its abolition 
was one of the beneficent acts of Akbar, but 
Aurangzebe reimposed it.— Yule , Cathay , Vol. 
II.p. 411. Elphinstone, II, p. 457. 

JHABOOA, Ali Raj pore, Jobut, Mutwarh, | 
Indore, and Gwalior district, with the British 
pergunnah of Mundpore and State of Burwam 
have been formed into a Bheel Agency. 

JHAKI. Hind. Buckwheat, Fagopyrum 
esculentura. 

JHAL. Guz. and Hind. Net. 

JHALA, a race who own the raj of Hulwud 
Drangdra as their chief, ami are supposed to 
have sprung from an offshoot of Anhilwarra, on 
the extinction of which dynasty they ob¬ 
tained large territorial aggrandisement. The 
part of the Jhala Makwahaua tribe who also 
inhabit the Saurashtra peninsula is styled 
Rajpoot, though neither classed with the Solar, 
Lunar, nor Agui cula races; but though we 
cannot directly prove it, they seem to be of 
northern origin. It is a tribe little known in 
Hindustan or even Rajasthan, into which latter 
country it was introduced entirely through the 
medium of the ancient lords of Saurashtra, the 
present family of Mewar*. a splendid act of 
self-devotion of the Jhala chief, when rana 
Pertap was oppressed with the whole weight 
of Akbar’s power, obtained, with the gratitude 
of this prince, the highest honour he could 
confer,—his daughter in marriage, and a seat 
on his right hand. It was deemed a mark of 
great condescension of a recent rana sanction¬ 
ing a remote brauch of his own family, bestow¬ 
ing a daughter in marriage on the Jhala ruler of 
Kotah. Tins tribe has given its name to one 
of the largest divisions of Saurashtra, Jhalawar, 
which possesses several towns of importance. 
Of these Bankaner, Hulwud, and Drangdra, are 
the principal. Regarding the period of the 
settlement of the Jhala. tradition is silent, as 
also on their early history: but the aid of its 
*quota was given to the rana against the first 
attacks of the mahomedans. 

The Jaitwa , Jetwa or Gutnari , is an 
ancient tribe, and by all authorities styled 
Rajpoot, though, like the Jhala, little known 
out of Siiurashtra, to one of the divisions of 
which it has given its name, Jaitwa, its pre¬ 
sent possessions are on the western coast of 
the peninsula : the residence of iis prince, who 
is styled rana, is Poorbunder. In remote 
times their capital was Goomtee whose ruins 
attest considerable power, ami afford singular 
scope for analogy, in architectural device, 
with the style termed Saxon of Europe. The 


bards of the Jaitwa run through a long list of 
one hundred and thirty crowned heads, and in 
the eighth century have chronicled the marriage 
of their prince with the Tuar re-founder of 
Delhi .—Tods Rajasthan , Vol. /. p. 113. See 
Kattyawar; Jhareja ; Rajpoots ; Kutch or 
Cutch. 

JHALAWAN, Saharawan and Las are on a 
great mountain range or table land that runs 
N. and S. Jhatawan with less elevation than 
Saharawan, is held by Brahui tribes, amongst 
whom are the Mingh^ Bizunju and Samalari, 
in the hills. The fixed population in their 
little towns, does not exceed 10,000 and are 
greatly exceeded by the pastoral tribes,—the 
great tribes of Minghal and Bizunji, giving 
them the preponderance. Jhalawan and Saha¬ 
rawan are the two great central districts of Belu- 
chistan, and these districts surround the dis¬ 
tricts of Kelat which depend on the capital. The 
plain of Da8ht-i-Guran south of Chappar, is in¬ 
habited by the $unari, a branch of the Jehri 
tribe of Jhalawan. Many °f the Jhalawan tribes 
are undoubtedly of Rajpoot origin, and until 
lately, the practice of infanticide was prevalent 
amongst them. Near Bagwana is a cave in a 
rock filled with the dried inummy-like bodies 
of infants, some of which have a comparatively 
recent appearance. See Kelat ; India. 

JHALLAWAR, in Kattyawar, has been a 
separate dependency only from the 8th 
April 1888, when the Kotah principality was 
dismembered and maharaj rana Mudun Sing 
was established in Jhallawar under a treaty by 
which he acknowledged British supremacy, and 
engaged not to negotiate with any other power 
without the sanction and knowledge of that 
Government, on which he was vested wiili the 
titles of Maharaj Rana. During the mutinies 
of 1857-5$, Pirthee Sing, his successor, ren¬ 
dered good service by conveying to places of 
safety several Europeans who had taken refuge 
in his districts. The estimated average amount 
of revenue of this State is between fourteen and 
fifteen lakhs of Rupees, It pays Rupees 8,U00 
a year to the British Government as tribute ; 
no local corps or contingents are paid from 
the resources of Jhallawar ; the area of the 
State is 2,500 square miles ; and the popula¬ 
tion 220,000. The entire military force of 
the State is about 500 Horse and 3,500 In¬ 
fantry. In the Jhalawar district, in Kattyawar, 
property stolen or the thief must be produced, 
and the Paggi race who trace the pag or foot¬ 
prints are there the most famous. Lions are 
still found in the Geer jungles and there are no 
tigers and Captain Po&tans observes that while 
Kattiwar abounds with the tiger and lion spe¬ 
cies, Cutch, the neighbouring province, is 
free from this terrible infliction. The rao 
of Cutch, at one period, had several dens filled 
with wild beasts,— Treaties, Engagements and 
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Sunnuds, Vol. IF.p. 87. Postern $ Western 
India , Vol. U- p . 158. 

JHALORE, one of the most important divi¬ 
sions of Marwar. It is separated from 
Sew6ncl‘i by the Sookri and Khrfri, which, with 
many smaller streams, flow through them from 
the Aravalli and Aboo, aiding to fertilize its 
three hundred and sixty towns and villages, 
forming a part of the fiscal domains ot 
Marwar. Jhalme fortress stands on the 
extremity of the range extending north to 
Sewauoh and guards the southern frontier ot 
Marwar. Sewanchi is the tract between the 
Jjooxii and Sookri. Macholah and Morseen are 
the two principal dependencies ot Jhalore. 
Beenmal and Sunchore are the two principal 
divisions to the south, each containing 80* vil¬ 
lages. Bhadrajoon, a fief of Jhalore,^ has a 
Jodachief and Meena population, the Tliul of 
Goga is verv thinly inhabited with many 
sand-hills, called t’hnl ka-tiba. The t’hul of 
Tiruroe lies between Goga des and Jes9ulmer. 
The t’hul of Khawar is between Jessulmer 
and Barmair in the most remote angle ol 
Marwar. Barmair t’hul, also called the 
Malli-nat’h-ka-t’hul is occupied by cattle breed¬ 
ers. The Kherdur or land of Kher, and Nuggur 
Gooroh on the Looni are the chief t’hul. 

The Ghohan rojput of the desert has, on the 
N. and E., the above tracts of Marwar, to the 
south Kooliwarab and the Runn, to the west the 
desert of Dhat. The sterile ridge which passes 
through Chotun to Jessulmer passes west of 
Baukasir on to Nuggur Parkur. The wells are 
65 to 130 feet deep. The Sehrai, Khossa, Keli 
and Bhil inhabitants are predatory races. The 
Chohan rajpul does not wear the zonar and 
does not much rtspeci the hramans. The 
Pit’hil and Bauia are farmers and traders. 

The Runn or Rinn, is a remarkable feature 
of the desert. It is a salt marsh, 150 miles 
broad, into which the Loni or Looni or salt 
river enters and then runs on to the sea. 
The Looni rLes in the Aravalli. In Marwar 
it separates the fertile land from lhe desert, 
afterwards runs through the Chohan territory, 
dividing it into the eastern part called Raj-Ball 
or Sooi-Bah, and the western part called Pur- 
kur or u beyond the Khar or Looni.” lhe 
Kaggar rises in the Siwalik Hills, flows under 
Bhutnair walls and ouce emptied itself between 
Jessulmer and Rori Bukkur,— 2'od’s Rajas - 
than , Vol i, p. 19; Vol. ii, pp. 289 to 
330. Ritchie , the British World in the 
East . Vol i, p. 7. 

JUAN PAN. Bend. A litter or sedan chair 
used in the mountains. 

JHAND. Hind. Prosopis spicigera, also P 
stephaniana ; its bark is used in tanning. The 
Jhanri, called kundi in Sindh, is the Prosopii 
spicigera: apd furnishes the best fuel wood 
Wing heavy and compact, and burns slowly 


when stacked it is liable to be attacked by 
white ants. 

JHAND A. Hind. A banner. Madar ka 
jhanda, Dastagir-ka-Jhauda, banners of Madar 
and Dastagir. 

JHANG1I. Panj. Ilydrilla verticillata.— 

Roxb. 

JHANJHAN—? iEschynomene cannabinp. 
J1IANJ1. Hind, of Kulu, ('orylus colurna, 
JHANSI, lies south of Gwalior. Iu 1732 it 
was plundered by Baji Rao, and was captured 
by Sir Hugh Rose on the 2nd April 1858. 

JHaO. Hind. Tamarix indica. 

JHAPI, umbrella shaped hats worn by the 
lower class of Assamese made from the coarse 
leaves of the Toko pat palm, the Livisfconia 
Jenkiusiana Griffith. The leaf of the talipot 
palm Corypha taliera is similarly used.— Sim- 
world's Diet. 

JHAR. Hind. A tree. 

JHARA or Jhada. Guz. Hind. A purgative. 
JHARAL See Caprese ; Jarai. 

JHAR BERI. Hind. Zizyphus nummularia, 
also Zizyphus jujuba. 

JHAREJA, a raj put race in Guzerat, and 
Cutch with a branch in Kattyavvar, descend¬ 
ants of the Yadu aud claiming from Krishna. 
In early ages they inhabited the tracts on the 
Indus and in Sevvisthan. But at another 
place Col. Tod relates that Samba obtained 
possession of the t racts on both sides the Indus, 
and founded the Sind Samma dynasty, from 
which the Jhareja are descended. There is 
every probability, he states, that Sambus, of 
Samba Nagari (Minagara), the opponent of 
Alexander whs a descendant of Samba, son of 
Krishna. The Jhareja chronicles, in ignorance 
of the origin of this titular appellation, say 
that, their ancestors came from Sham or Syria* 
The Jhareja dominions extend over a tract 
of about one hundred and eighty miles in length, 
and sixty in breadth ; the land is generally 
poor, indifferently cultivated aud thinly, peo¬ 
pled, so much so. that although it coutains an 
area of upwards of ten thousand square miles 
the number of inhabitants is only half a million, 
one-twentieth part of which is confined within 
the capital, Bhooj, and another twentieth 
vvithiu the sea port of Mandavi. Except these 
two places, there is none which merits the 
name of city, though there arc a few towus, 
as Anjar, Lukpnt, Moondia, &c. on the coast, 
which derive importance flora their position- 
Of this population, the number of the domi¬ 
nant race, the Jhareja. fit to bear arms, was esti¬ 
mated at only twelve thousand ; the remainder 
are mahomedaua and hindus of all sects and 
classes. 

lhe tribes of IJajputana have a political sys¬ 
tem similar to the feudal practice of jEurope. 
Ou the demise of a chief the members of bis 
family would be entitled to a, certain appanage 
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of his demesnes, and every district so acquired 
would constitute a distinct principality subject 
to a similar subdivision at the decease of each 
subsequent holder. Each minor tributary thus 
possesses a body of kinsmen who are collective¬ 
ly termed the bhaiad or brotherhood. The 
Jhareja of Guzerat, were, till late in the nine- 
teenth century, addicted to female infanticide. 
In 1818, Captain McMardo estimated the 
members of Jhareja in Cutch at about 12,000 
persons of whom only about 30 were women. 
The Jhareja killed their daughters to avoid pay¬ 
ing for them heavy marriage portions. The 
Jhareja of Cutch are, however, stated by Mrs. 
Biwood to be a branch of the Sindh Sumraa 
stock* of Arabian extraction, descended from 
a child of a mahomedan zamindar by a daugh¬ 
ter of a petty chief in Cutch, whose descend¬ 
ants settled in Powar and Patcbam. Tbey 
marry daughters of the Jhalla, Wagel, Sodha, 
and Gohil rajputs 

The Thakur of Murvi is a Jhareja and was 
the first in Colonel Walker's time to abandon 
infanticide. He has possessions in Cutch. 
Several tribes of Rajpoots and Kathi are found 
in the r eniusuln ofGuzerat or Kattyawnr, within 
the 66th and 72nd degrees of east longitude, 
and 20tb and 23rd of north latitude. The in¬ 
habitants of the Kattyawar province may be 
classed under the following heads : 

а. Rajpoot, amongst whom there are several 
tribes, standing in power and wealth thus : 1. 
Jhareja ; 2. Jhallah ; 3. Goil, and 4 Jetwah. 

б. Kat’hi, of whom there are three families, 
Walla, Khacher, and Kbooman. They are 
originally of the same stock, but have now 
their respective districts. 

c. Kuli, Kaut, and Sindi, called Bawar. 

d. Kunbi, Mar, Ahar, Klubarri, and the 
pther industrious classes. 

The Jhareja are the most powerful and 
numerous of the rajpoot tribes of Guzerat 
and possess all the western part, of the penin¬ 
sula, they are a branch of the family of the rao 
of Kutcli, who in consequence of intestine 
feuds, left their country about A. D. 800 ; 
find having crossed the Ruun, at the head of 
the gulf of Kutch, established themselves upon 
the ruins of the Jetwah raj pools and a few petty 
mahomedan authorities which at that time 
existed in Halar. The Jhareja are also said to 
trace their origin from Jharn, a chief of the 
mahomedan tribe of the Summa of Sindh. 

The lauds appear to have been divided in 
common among the whole tribe, the teclat, or 
oldest, branch of the family, reserving to itself 
the largest portion, whilst the bhaiad or 
brotherhood held their respective villages by a 
pure feudal tenure. The outlaws, amongst 
them, the Baharwuttia, acted with great violence. 
If he failed in getting Jocks, he seised the per- j 
turn* of such villagers as he could find, and 


carried them off. These were styled bhan, or 
captives, for whose release sums of money 
were demanded. The life of a Baharwuttia 
was one of blood and rapine, until he was killed, 
or by the fury of his feud he compelled his 
chief to grant him redress ; and the security 
of Charan (religious persons) and Bhat (Bards) 
races bavin* been given on both sides, the 
outlaw and his family returned to their homes 
and occupations in perfect security. 

The Bhomea of Kattyawar still preserve a 
great portion of that spirit of hospitality for 
which their ancestors were celebrated. 

All the inhabitants of Guzerat are much 
addicted to opium and spirituous liquors. 
A custom prevails throughout the country, of 
erecting a stone to the memory of those who 
have died a violent death ; but it appears now 
to be common, also, to those who have depart¬ 
ed iu the course of nature. This stone is 
called a pallia : it. resembles a European grave¬ 
stone, has the name, date, and mode of death 
engraven, and is surmounted by a roughly exe¬ 
cuted figure, representing the manner in which 
the deceased fell. Thus you see them on horse¬ 
back with swords and spears ; as also on foot, 
or on carts, with the same weapons ; or on 
vessels, and this of course is applicable to 
fishermen. In the upper parts of the pallia 
are the sun and moon rudely represented. The 
practice of “ traga,” or inflicting self-wounda, 
suicide, or the murder of relations, formed a 
strong feature of the manners of the people. 
This practice, which irt Kattyawar was common 
to the bhat and charan of both sexes, and to 
brahmans and gossein, lias its rise in religious 
superstition, and although tragas seldom wore a 
very formidable aspect, still they were some¬ 
times more criminal, by the sacrifice of a great¬ 
er number of victims. The traga ceremony bor¬ 
ders much upon the brahman practice of dhar- 
na, but is more detestable. The Charan, be¬ 
sides becoming security for money on all occa¬ 
sions, and to the amount of many lacs of rupees 
also became what is called fa’il zamin, or secu¬ 
rity for good behaviour, and hazir zamin, or 
security for re appearance. I ke Bhat are more 
immediately connected with the Rajput clans, 
and the Charan with the Ivnt’hi. The two 
castes will eat of each other's food, but will 
not intermarry. The women of the Charan and 
Bhat are clothed in long flowing black garments, 
and hove a Bombre, if not actually horrid ap¬ 
pearance. They do not wear many ornaments, 
and are not restricted from appearing in the 
presence of strangers, accordingiy, in passing a 
Charan village, the traveller is sometimes sur¬ 
rounded by women who invoke blessings on his 
head by joining the backs of their bands, and 
cracking the knuokles of their fingers in that 
position over their heads. The Kat’hi women 
are large and masculine in their figures, often 
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pressed in long dark garments like the Chnrau 
women, but have the character of being always 
well looking, and often remarkably handsome. 
They are more domesticated than the Rajpoot, 
and confine themselves solely to the duties of 
their families. They are often brides at seven¬ 
teen and sixteen years of age, which may pro¬ 
bably account for the strength and vigour of 
the race. A Kat’hi will do nothing of any 
consequence without consulting his wife and a 
Cluiran, and be in general guided by their ad¬ 
vice. In the marriage ceremony of the Kat'hi 
tribe there is a trace of the custom found 
amongst the Gond and Koiarian races, and in 
almost all Indian castes. Hie Kat’hi, to become 
u husband, must be a ravisher, he must attack 
with his friends and followers the village where 
his betrothed resides, and carry her off by force. 
In ancient times this was no less a trial of 
courage ; stones and clubs were used without 
reserve both to assault and repel, and the dis¬ 
appointed lover was not unfrequently compelled 
to retire, covered with bruises, and wait for a 
more favourable occasion. The bride had the 
liberty of assisting her lover by all the means 
in her power, and the opposition ceased when 
her dwelling was once gained by the assailants, 
and the lady, then bravely won, submitted 
willingly to be carried off by her champion. 
The Kat’hi do not intermarry with any other 
caste. The Kat’hi follows the hindu religion, 
although no hindu will eat with them. A 
Rnjpoot will, however, eat food dressed by a 
Kat’hi. He worships the cow, leaves a lock 
of hair on his head ; and adores Mahadeo arid 
other hindu deities, although he is more attach- 
el to the worship of the Sooruj (8urya or the 
sun), and toAmbhannd other terrible goddesses. 
The Kaut, the Mar, the Ahir and the 
Rhebarri of Guz^rat are cultivators, but until 
recently some of them plunderers when oppor¬ 
tunity ottered. — Cole. Myth. Hind. p. 284. 
bee India ; Kat’hi or Katti; Kattyawar ; Kala- 
patta ; Rnjpoot; Infanticide ; Badhail. 

JHARIA, a name applied in the Central 
Provinces to the older settlers, supposed to 
be from “ Jhar” underwood, forest ; they 
are much looser in their observances than 
later comers of the same caste, eating forbid* 
den food, and worshipping strange gods. 
JHAR-KA NAMAK. Due. Potash. 

JHARKHAH. Hind. A hill in Gurgaon 
district, producing iron. 

JHAR-KI-HULDI. Duk. Coseimumfe- 
nestratum.— Coleb. 

JHAR-SHAH. Hind. A roahorum faquecr. 

JHARUL. Hind. Capra jemlaica.-— Ham. 
Smith* 

JHAU. Hind. Tamarix dioica, also T. 
orientals and Tamarix g silica, syn. lndica, 
also ? Artemisia elegans P Tamarix dioica grows 


ns a brush wood on lowlands near rivers. See 
Jhao. 

J HAW AN, Hind. Rough porous bricks 
used ns flesh rubbers. 

•THE EL. Hind. A marsh or lake. The 
Jheels of eastern Bengal owe their origin chiefly 
to the excessive rainfall of the Khasia and 
Silhet hills and to the overflow of the Burma, 
They occupy an immense area, fuliy 200 
miles in diameter, from north-east to south* 
west, which is almost entirely under water 
throughout the rainy reason, and only partially 
dry in the winter months. They extend from the 
very base of the Khasia hills and eastern extre¬ 
mity of the Cachar district, southward to the 
Tippera hills and Sunderbuns, and westward to 
the Megna river and considerably beyond it,thus 
forming a fresh water continuation of the Sun* 
derbuus, and affording a free water communi¬ 
cation in every direction. The villages, and 
occasionally large towns, which are scattered 
over the surface of the jheels, generally occupy 
the banks of the principal rivers : these have 
defined courses in the dry season, their banks 
always being several feet higher than the mean 
level of the inundated country. Extensive 
sand-banks, covered in winter with a short 
sward of creeping grasses and annual weeds, 
run along the banks of the largest streams, and 
shift their position with every flood. The 
remainder of the surface is occupied by grassy 
marshes covered in winter with rice crops, and 
in summer with water, upon which immense 
floating islands of matted grasses and sedges 
are seen in every direction, gradually carried 
towards the sea by an almost imperceptible 
current. Near Churra, the common water 
plants of these jheels are Vallisneria sevrata, 
l)amasonium,two. Myriophylla, two. Villarsiae, 
Trapa, blue, white, purple and scarlet water- 
lilies ; HydriHa, Uiricularia, Limnophila, 
Azolla, Saiviniiij Cerntopteris, and floating 
grasses,— Hooker and Thomson , Flora lndica. 
Hooket'. Him • Jour. VoLU.p. 309. 

JHEEN1). One of the cis-Sutlej states : it 
has an area of 1,236 sq. m. and a population of 
311,000, souls, with a revenue of four lacs of 
rupees. The maharaja is a Jat, of the Sikh 
faith, and of the same descent as the maharaja 
of Patiala. In 1857, this chief was the firet 
person who marched against the mutineers 
at Delhi. 

JHELUM. One of the rivers of the Panjab, 
a tributary to the Chenab river, the ancient 
Behut. It rises in the Vallur lake, in Kashmir, 
and after a short course to the west receives 
the Kishn-ganga river. The Lidur rises in N. 
E. mountains of Kashmir, near Sheeha Nag. 
It runs through the valley of Kashmir, and 
into the Punjab by the Bararaulq^ifge ; then 
runs 3. to Chenab and the confluence is In lat. 
I S0 e IQ' Ion. 79 e 9' after a course of 4G2 
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miles. The Jhelum receives the Lidur, 50 
Vishnau, 44 ; Sind, 12 ; Lolab, 44 ; Kisben 
gangs, 14 U; Kunibar, 100; Pir Panjal, 115 
miles and about 280,000 sq. m. are drained. It 
is navigable for 70 miles through Kashmir, from 
the Indus to the town of Ohind. Tne Vishnau 
river is considered by the Kashmiri as tie parent 
of the Jhelum, it rises in the Kosa Nag or 
Shesha Nag lake, which is fed by the melting 
snow aud glacier in a hollow on an upland 
valley of the southern ranges. The river runs 
through a narrow rooky glen, remarkable for 
picturesque grandeur. The falls of Arabul are 
well worth a visit, as few localities in the 
Cashmere mountains possess such attractive 
scenery. A pathway leads from the village 
of Utu to within a short distance of the cataract. 
A large portion of the course of this river is 
through the foreign territory of Kashmir, flow¬ 
ing out from the valley through the Pir Panjal 
range, at the Baramula pass, and first touching 
British territory at Pattau. The snow on the 
Kaghan heights melts in March, and the river 
acquires volume in April : the full flood lasts 
from May till July.— Adam's Royal Comm. 
San. Rep. Powell Handbook Econ . Prod. 
Punjab , p . 633. See Jelam ; Inscriptions ; 
Panjab ; Sikhs. 

JHELUM town is built on the banks of the 
river of that name. It is supposed to be erected 
on the site of the Bucephalia of Alexander. The 
Jhelum valley produces all sorts of grain except 
rice. The marts for export are Jheiurn and 
Pind Dadan Khan in the Jhelum district, and 
Khooshab in Shahpore. Oil is largely pro¬ 
duced in the Salt Range from sursoon, tara 
mera, and ulsi. Soap is manufactured from the 
refuse. Blankets from wool, and packing bags 
from goats* hair are manufactured and sold at 
Doomelee. There is a thriving trade in horses 
and mules. The first thing a uemindar does 
with any small sum of money he has saved, is 
to buy n good mare, from which he breeds ; 
and if any single individual is too poor to buy 
a whole mare himself, he and two or three 
others in the same condition as himself will 
club and purchase an animal amongst them. 
The colts or fillies produced there are largely 
bought up by officers of the cavalry service in 
search of remounts; high prices are frequently 
given for them, sometimes as high as Rs 300 
and 850 for 8 year old colts and fillies. Brass 
vessels and leather and parchment jars are 
largely made at Pind Dadun Khan. Jhelum 
town is in Lat. 82° 55'; 72° 52' in the 
Sindh Sagor doab on the right bank of the 
Jhelum and the mean height of the station, is 
about 1,620 feet. The district of Jhelum, 
as at pffMent constituted, extends from the 
Jhelurf«t&fe on the E. to the At took on 
the W, On the north it is bounded by the 
various taluks of Rawalpindi as the public 


country , Potwar, Sytid Kusran and Nurali the 
river Suan and Pindi Gleb; on the south its 
limit is the Jhelum river as far as Dhak, 
whence it stretches due west being bounded 
to the south by the districts of Kushab, Mitta, 
Tuwanah and Kuchi. In this extent of 180 
miles, with a range of hills traversing the 
centre, it is natural that the character of the 
country should vary much, the ravine country 
to the north, the hills of the centre, 
and the line fertile plains to the south, are 
well marked distinctions.— Jour . lien. As . 
No. I of 1850, p. 644. Thornhill ^Schla^ent- 
weit . Cleghorn Punjab Report • 

JHEN DA. Hind. Banners. 

JH1JAN. Hind. ASschynomene canna- 
bina ; also a coarse fibre from Sesbania 
acuieata. 

JHIL. Hind. A swamp, a marsh, a natu* 
ral lake. The Jhils of lower Bengal in L. 24° 
N., L. 87 3 50' E. are about 5 0 feet above the 
sea, at, high water. See Jheel. 

JHINA or Jhinga. Beng. Luffa fcetida, also 
Lutfa acutangula— Roxb . 

JHINGHORA. Hind. Bnuhinia parviflora. 

JHIKAK of Hurriana. Hyaena. 

JHOJHA. Hind. The stomach. 

JHOJHA, an inferior class of mahomedans 
who are scattered over different parts of 
the Doab and Rohilcund and are reported 
to be good cultivators. In pergunnah Buruu 
of Boolundshuhur, they represent them¬ 
selves as converted Ralhore, Chouhati aud 
Tuar \ but by others they are considered 
to be converted slaves of these tribes. In like 
manner, the Jhoja of Anoopshahur are said to be 
slaves of the Mooghul converted to mahomedan- 
iam. Being mahomedans, they are not restrain¬ 
ed by hindoo observances of certain festivals 
and thus, while hii»doo3 are waiting for the 
Dit’hwun before they cut their sugar cane, 
the Jhojba have already beuun to press their 
cane, and manufacture their sugar.— ELI. Supp. 
trl 08 . 

JISHNOO. Sans. From jce, to conquer. 

JIT, Hind. Salvadora Indica- 

JHOJRU. Hind. Tephrosia purpurea. 

JHOLA. Hind. A swing, Jholphorana, 
and Jhol-p-horaua kay ghurray matrimonial 
ceremonies of the mahomedans. See Guhwara. 

JHOLAWAN. See Brahui; Jbalawan. 

JIIOOL. Hind. Horsecloth, 

JHQOMKA-B1TA. Bkng. Citron-leaved 
passion flower, Passiffora citrifolia, 

JHOONJHRI—? Trifolium indicum. 

JHOONTIAH. Ukia? A tolerably com¬ 
mon tree of G&ujam and Gurnsur, its extreme 
height is 45 feet and circumference feet ami 
height from ground to the intersection of the 
first branch, 15 feet. It has a hard, white 
wood, used chiefly for making hair combs aufi 
wall 
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JHOOVHA. Hind. Leavings of food, th»t 
which has touched food and is thereby defiled. 

J1IOTA. Hind, llordeum hexastichum, 

JHOW, in Beluchistan, iirts but one village, 
Nandaru, its tribes are the Mirwari and Halada, 
tli« latter Braluii and pastoral. Numerous 
mounds here called “ daim” exist, where coins 
and trinkets are found, remnants of some for¬ 
mer race. See Kelat 

JUIJGUN. Hind. Gum of Odina wodier* 

JHULA. Hind. A suspension bridge. In 
the simplest form, a jhula has a single set 
of ropes, from which a wooden seat is suspend¬ 
ed, which is pulled from side to side by means 
of a rope, worked from the rocks on either side 
of the river. The rudest of the twig Jhula are 
the usual communications across the Ravi, but 
good wooden bridges (sangla) are kept up for the 
sake of sheep at Oli, Ulasa, and elsewhere.— 
Cleyhom , Punjab Rep. lol. Dr. Thomson's 
Travels in Western Himalaya and Tibet. 

JHULA. Hind. Antennaria contorts. 

JHUN’l). Hind. Saccharum sara. 

JHUjSG. The chief products of this dis¬ 
trict are cotton, wool, ghee, wheat and grain. 
The chief staples in the Bunnoo district are 
cereals, salt, alum, and iron.— Cleghorn . 

J HUN JHUNEE - AU - KUREE also 
Jhunjhunian-kari. Hind. Beng. Common vetch, 
VicU sativa also Ervura hirsutum.— Willde. 

JliUlt-BEREE. From jhar, a bramble, and 
her, the name of a tree, which appears to be the 
same as the eider of Africa and Arabia, the 
Zizyphus napeca of modern botanists, and the 
Khamnus spina Christi of Linnaeus, and pro¬ 
bably identical with the tree which yielded the 
famous fruit of the Lotopha-gi. The Jhur- 
bcree seldom exceeds two feet in height but 
the Ber or Z. jujuba is a large tree which 
sometimes grow to the height of twenty 
and thirty feet. The Jhnrberee is often called 
the Pala shrub, and is used for many useful 
purposes. During a year of famine, (for it 
seems to grow equally luxuriant in a drought) 
the people to the west of the Jumna fed their 
cattle and paid a large proportion of their 
revenue from its sale.— Elliot Sujrp. Gloss . 

.1 HIJJ AN Hind. Sesbania aculenta, formerly 
yEschynomene cannabina.— Roxb. Flor.Indie a t 
III. 835. Powtl. Hand book , Vol. I. p. 208. 

JI. Hind, from Jiva, Sans. Life, pronounced 
in the various tongues of India, Jio, Jib, and 
Jiv, means the vital principle, the mind or 
intellectual action, and enters into many com¬ 
posite words as an affix. Jivagar is a buddhist 
teacher and ascetic. Jiva-hothi or Jeokothi, a 
house tor the reception of living animals 
such as at Bombay and supported by the Jains 
at Surat— Wilson. See Jew. 

J1APOTA. Hind. Putranjiva.— Roxb, 
JIBBAH. See Mesopotamia. 


JIBB AL AKDIHtTR. See Muskat. 

JJBBAL JL T J)f, Erzrum, corrupted from 
Arzan-i-Rum or Roman Arzan, was taken with 
pillage and havoc by the Tartars in 1241. Even 
in Tournefort’a time the Franks commonly pro¬ 
nounced the name Erziron. Though not the 
highest ciiy even of the old world it stands at 
a height of some 7,000 feet above the sea, and 
is noted for the severity of its winters, inso¬ 
much that a late Italian traveller calls it the 
Siberia of the Ottoman Empire. The usual 
mahomedan tradition places the grounding of 
the Ark not on Armenian Ararat., but on the 
Jibbal Judi in Kurdistan, whence Benjamin of 
TudeU sa\s (p. 93.) Omar Ben Khatab re¬ 
moved the Ark from the summit and made a 
mosque of it. Sir H Rawlinson considers Judi 
to be much higher than Demawend, and as 
Demawend i9 believed to be fully 4,000 feet 
higher than Ararat, the claims of Judi to be 
the mountain of the Ark are very intelligible. 
— Yule Cathay , Pol. I.p . 467. 

JIBL MIA ALLY or Quoin Hill, 865 feet 
high, is near Bahelmandeb. 

JIBBAL MUSA. The mount of Moses, 
i9 the name given by the Arabs to all that 
range of mountains which rises at the inte¬ 
rior extremity of the valley of Faran; and to 
that part ol the range on which the Convent 
of St. Catharine stands, they give the name of 
Tur Sina. This similarity of name, owing, 
most probably, to tradition, affords ground 
for presumption, that the hill on which stands 
the convent of St. Catharine was the Sinai of 
ihrt Jews, on which Moses received the law.— 
Niebuhr's Travels, Vol. I.p. 191, 92. llerod , 
IV. p 177- 

JIBBRREL. The angel Gabriel. 

JIBl LIKA CHETTU. Tel. Grewia Rothii. 
W. and A. G. salvifolia.— Roxb. also Uraria 
lagopodioides, D. (7., the Doodia lag. R. Hi. 
3S6. 

JIDDA, the seaport of Mecca is built along 
the shore in the form of a long parallelogram, 
extending almost due north and south. From 
the sea it has a poor appearance ; only a few 
minarets rise above the houses, which present 
a long line of mean buildings. Almost every 
variety of the sons of Sfcem and Ham has sent 
its contingent to form the motley population. 
A most unpleasing sight to the English eye 
are the crowd of poor Indians, who litter in 
the streets like dogs ; a dirty mat, a cooking- 
vessel, a water-jar, and heaps of filthy rags 
form their household furniture ; sometimes a 
low hovel not much larger than a kennel, is 
constructed of a mat leaning on sticks against 
a wall, under which the proprietor creeps at 
night, or during the heat of midday. These 
| Indians are pilgrims who have returned here 
i from Mecca, but being destitute of means to 
! continue their journey, live on alms, a life of 
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squalid idleness. The number of houses, large ( 
aud small, may bu about 4,000, and the 
population perhaps reaches 20,000. The 
revenue arising from the customs is shared 
between the Sultan and Sheriff; upon which 
account the Kiaja and the Vizier always attend 
together, when goorts are examined. The trade 
of Jidda is considerable — Niebuhr s Travel*, 
Pol- f t p- 234-5. Hamilton'8 Sindi % Hedjaz , 
Soudan , p. 57. 

JIDDOO-KA-DANG, the Jouries of Ren- 
neli’s map; the Yadu hills high up in the 
Punjab, where n colony of the Yadu race dwelt 
when expelled Saurashtra.— Tod's Rajasthan , 
Vol. I, p. 61 . 

JIDDCJ USTE. Tel. Solanum diffusum, R. 
i. 568 from Jiddu, viscous, uste a Solanutn. 

JIDl CHETl'U. Tel. Semecarpus ana- 
cardium.*— Linn. 

JIDI-GH1NJALU. Tel. Semecarpus ana- 
card iurn. 

JIDI MAMIDI. Tel. Anacardiura occi¬ 
dental.— Linn. 

JIDKAR. Hind, of Salt Range, Flacourtia 
eepiaria. See Dnjkar. 

JIDOOPaLUNG. Beng. Salicornia In- 
dica. 

JIGATA. Tel. Gum. 

JIGATZ1. See Indus. 

JIGDE. See Jugdalik, 

JIGIIA. Peiis. An aigrette of jewels 
on the turbans of nobles of India. It is work¬ 
ed on all the Kashmir shawls. 

JIGHOTEA. A branch of the Canoujea 
brahmins, which ranks low in public estima¬ 
tion. Their more correct name is Yajur-hota 
derived originally, it is said, from their having 
made burnt offerings according to the forms 
of the Yajurveda.— Elliot . S, G. 

JlGURU. Tel. Cluytia patula.— Roxb. 

JIUUN, also Arnoo, names of the river 
Oxus. 

JUAN. Hind. Cassia obovata. 

JIKJiK. Hind. Rosa macrophylla. 

JILADU NARA. Tel- Calolropis gi- 
gantea— Brmon . The Fibre. 

JILA-KARRA. Tel. Cuminum cymi- 
nura. — Linn . 

JILAM. See Jet. 

JILD EL FARAS or Karoar-ud-din, a 
composition of apricot paste, dried, spread out, 
and folded into sheets, exactly resembling the 
article after which it is named. Turks and 
Arabs use it when travelling; they dissolve it 
in water, and eat it as a relish with bread or 
biscuit*— Burton's Filgr image to Meccak , Vol. 
I . p> 289 . 

JILI. See India ; Singhpo. 

JILLAKA. Sans. Atnarautus Trivia.— 

inn. 


JILLEDU. Tel. Calotropis giganfcea. /?. 
Brown. C. procera,— R . Brown , the p. 
Ha m i 1 to n i i. — Wig ht. 

JILLEDU NARA. Tel. Fibre ofCalotro- 
pis aigantea. 

JILLIKA. Sans. See Maut-ke baji, 

JILO DAR The ordinary muleteers' of 
Persia are great liars and annoy in every pos¬ 
sible way. The Jilodar, or chief muMeer, he 
Who has or holds the bridle, is a very different 
character. — Fender's Journ, p. 47. 

J1LRU CHE ITU. Tel. Calotropis gi- 
gun tea. 

J1LUGA BENDU. Tel- jEschvnomene 
aspera.— Linn, and W* and A. Hedysarum 
iagen«riura.— Roxb. 

JLMAUH, also called Wokhab. Dr. Francis 
Buchanan Hamilton, remarking upon the 
hawking or falconry observed by him in the 
Shahabad district, mentions that “ he 9 aw u 
jimach attack a very strong falcon as it was 
hovering over a bush into which it had driven 
a partridge. The moment the falcon spied 
the jimach it gave a scream, and flew'off with 
the utmost velocity, while the jimach equally 
pursued. They were instantly followed by the 
whole party, foot, horse, and elephants, per¬ 
haps 200 persons, shouting and firing with 
all their might ; and the falcon was saved, 
but not without severe wounds, the jimach 
having struck her to the ground ; but a horse¬ 
man came up in time to prevent her from 
being devoured.’' The Wokhab or Ukab t as 
it is also termed, is a small eagle, very abun¬ 
dant in the plains of Upper India, the Dukhuu, 
&c , bearing many systematic uames, the ear¬ 
liest of which is Aquila fulvescens ; it is 
not quite so large or robust, as the Aq. 
noovioides of Africa, with which it has 
been supposed identical. The wokhab is very 
troublesome in hawking, after the sun becomes 
hot, mistaking the jesses for some kind of 
prey, and pouncing on the falcon to seize it. 
Mr. W. Elliot once or twice nearly lost ‘ Sha* 
bin’ (Falco peregrinator) in consequence, they 
flying to great distances for fear of the 
Wokhab, or the Jimach. The principal 
species employed in Indian falconry, are iden¬ 
tical with those of Europe; namely, the Bhyri 
of India, which is the peregrine falcon or F. 
peregrinus, Gmel. of the West; and the Buz 
of India, Astur palumbarius. Linn . which is the 
Goshawk or * Gentil Falcon’ of Britain. In a 
curious Persian treatise on the subject, by tbe 
head falconer of the Mogul emperor Akbar, 
the various species used are enumerated, and 
may be recognized with precision: among 
them is the Shangar, which is clearly the Jer 
Falcon of tbe north ; represented as extremely 
rare and valuable, taken perhaps once or twice 
only in a century, aud then generally in the 
Punjab, 



JIOL. 


JiNGANI. See Kara-chi o? Kara, 

JIMANDARA TIGE. Tel. Thunbergia 
fra grans,— Hoxb. 

JIMMUDU. Tel. Cacalia Kleinia.— 

Wight . 

JIMUTA. Hind. Andropogon serratus. 

JIN. Ar. A demon, an evil spirit; one of 
the fabled genii: they are not restricted to any 
particular region ; but the gigantic monsters, 
called Dev, reside peculiarly among the rocks 
and forests of Mazenderan or Hyrcania. 

JIN A DAM A. See Inscriptions ; Juna- 
gurh. 

JENESWAR. See Kutub Minar. 

JINGA. Hind. Luffa acutangula. 

JINGAL. Kash. Verdigris. 

JINGAN. Hind. Of Simla hills, the tree, 
also the white gum of Odina wodier : it occurs 
in stalactitic, white semi-transparent pieces, 
with little bits of bark intermingled.— Poiodl , 
Handbook, Vol. 1. p. 397. 

JINGANI. See Gypsey 5 Kara-chi; Zin- 
gano. 

J1NJRU. Hind. Lonicera angustifolia. 

JIN-KIN, or classes of men, is a Chinese 
book of great authority. In it the u Sages** 
occupy the first chapter, and in this Confucius 
is placed high above all others.— Bowring . 

JINKOR, L. 18° 56’ • L. 73° 14', in the 
Konkan, 2 miles N. of Choke Fort is 2,065 
feet above the sea. 

JINS ENG. Sp. Ginseng. 

JINTAN. Malay. Cumin seed, aniseed. 

JANTAWAN. A tree of Borneo, yielding 
caoutchouc. Its bark is soft and thick. 
One of these in Borneo, an Urceola, grows to 
the size of a mau*s body : has a very rough 
appearance, on being cut emitB its sap in 
the greatest abundance, and without destroy¬ 
ing the tree, very large quantities might be 
obtained from a single trunk. There are 
three kinds in Borneo, called by the generic 
name ©f JinUwan by the natives; two are 
common in Sarawak, viz., the J. susub, or 
milky jintawan, and the J. bulat, or round 
fruited jiutawan. They equally produce the 
caoutchouc, which having been analyzed, is 
found to differ in no respect from that pro¬ 
duced by the Ficus elastica aud other trees. 
The natives of Borneo use it to cover the 
sticks with which they beat their gongs and 
other musical instruments. The fruit, which 
is .large and of a fine apricot colour, contains 
ten or twelve seeds enveloped in a rich reddish 
pulp, and though but a jungle plant, is one of 
the moat grateful fruits of the country to the 
European palate.— Low*a Sarawak , p. 52. 

JINTI. Hind. Prinsepia utilis. 

JINTIANA. Hind. Saxifraga ligulata. 

JINTYANA. Hind. GeAtiana, sp. 

- JIOL. Bend* Odina wodier. 


JIT. 

JIRA. Hind. Jiraga. Can. Jiraka, also 
Jirana. Sans. Tel. Cumimim cyminuna.— 
Linn. 

JiRA-MANIS. Malay. Aniseed. 

J IRA* SI AH. Hind. Carura carui .—Linn. 

JIHITCH. Akab. Gingelly or Sesaatum 
oil. Oil of Sesaroum orientate. 

JIRKA. Hind. Phytolacca decandra; 
ban Jiru is Artemisia Indica. 

JIRNDU. Hjnd. of Ravi, Gardenia tetras* 
perma. 

JIRUGU CHETTU, also Chirugu chettu, 
also Ugu chettu, Tel. Caryota urens.— Linn . 

JIRU KANELI. Maleal. Casearia escu¬ 
lent a — Hoxb . 

JIT. De Guignes explains the origin of 
tlie Scythians on the Indus, shows what 
became of them, and affords proof that 
they w^re not swallowed up in any of the 
hindu classes. The people called Yue-chi 
by the Chinese, Jit by the Tartars, and 
Gete or Getie by some European writers, were 
a considerable nation in the centre of Tartary 
as late as the time of Tamerlane. In the 
second century before Christ, they were driven 
from their original seats on the borders of 
China by the Hiong-now, with whom they had 
always been in enmity. About 126 B. C. a 
division of them conquered Khorasan in Persia; 
aud about the same time the Su, another tribe 
whom they had dislodged in an early part of 
their advance, took Bactria from the Greeks. 
In the first years of the Christian era, the 
Yue-chi came from some of their conquests in 
Persia into the country on the Indus, which is 
correctly described by the Chinese historians. 
This portion of them is represented to have 
settled there; and accordingly, when Timur 
(who was accustomed to fight the Jit in Tartary) 
arrived at the Indus, he recognized his old an¬ 
tagonists in their distant colony. They still 
bear the name of Jit or Jat and are still nume¬ 
rous on both sides of the Indus, south¬ 
easterly to Delhi and Bhurtpore, forming the 
peasantry of the Panjab, the Rajput countiy, 
Sind, and the east of Beluchistan ; and, in many 
places, professing the mahomedan religion. 

The only objection to theGetic origin of the 
Jat race is, that they are included in some 
lists of the Rajput tribes,* and so enrolled 
among pure hindus, ; but Colonel Tod, from 
whom we learn the fact, in a great measure 
destroys the effect of it, by stating that, though 
their name is in the list, they are never consi¬ 
dered a9 Rajputs, and that no Rajput would 
iutermarry with them. In another place, he 
observes that (except for one very ambiguous 
rite) they were “ utter aliens to the hindu theo¬ 
cracy.** It is a more natural way of connecting 
the immigration of Rajputs from the west with 
the invasion of the Get®, to suppose that part 
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JOANNES DAMASCENUS. 


of the tribe who are recorded to have crossed 
the Indus at an early period, and who pro¬ 
bably were those found in the south by Alexan¬ 
der, were dislodged by the irruption from 
Scythia, and driven back to their ancient seats 
to join their brethren, from whom in religion 
and caste, they had never separated. Jit and 
Bhatti seem to have been greatly intermingled 
and the Jit and Ghikar seem to have bad a 
similar Scythic origin. Ferishta calls Bae Sehra 
and his tribe of Langa, Afghans ; and Abul- 
Fazil says, the inhabitants of Seevee were of 
the Noorari (fox) tribe, which is assuredly one 
of the most numerous of the Jit or Getm race, 
though they have all, since their conversion, 
adopted the distinctive term of Baluch. The 
Bhatti chronicles call the Langa in one page 
Fat’ban, and in another Rajpoot, which are 
perfectly reconcilenble, and by no means indi¬ 
cative that the Pat’han or Afghan of that early 
period, or even in the time of Uae Selu^i, was 
a inahomcdan. The title of Rae is sufficient 
))Toof that they were even then hindus. Mr. 
Klphinstone scouts the idea of the descent of 
the Afghans from the Jews; and not a trace 
of the Hebrew is found in the Pushtoo, or 
language of this tribe, although it has much 
affinity to the Zend and Sanscrit. Colonel 
Tod entertains the couviotion of the origin 
of the Afghans from tire Yadu, converted into 
Yahudi, or ‘Jew.* Whether these Yadu are 
or are not Yuti, or Gete, remains to be 
proved. The strongest resemblance in the 
Scythians is in the name of a now obscure 
tribe called liun to that of the horde which 
tlie Romans called Hun ; or to that of the 
great nation of the Turk, once called by 
the Chinese llien-uyu or Hiong-niu. The 
Hun tliough now almost extinct, were once 
of' some consequence, being mentioned in 
some ancient inscriptions ; but there is 
nothing besides their name to connect them 
cither with the Huns or the Hiong-niu. 
We may admit, without hesitation, that there 
were Soythians on the Indus in the sceoud cen¬ 
tury. The white Hun (according toDe Guignes) 
were Turks, whose capital was Organj or Khiva : 
but his evidence, if admitted, only goes to 
prove that the name of Hun was kuown in upper 
India: and, along with that, it proves that up 
to the sixth century the people who bore it had 
not- merged in the Rajputs-— Etphinstone’s 
History of India , />. 435, 436, 437, 438. 
Tod's Rajasthan, Vol. Hyp. 238. 

J1TTEG1. Tel. Dalbergia latifolia. Roxl* 

JIUNTI. Hind. Cimicifuga feetida- 

JIYA, See Jain ; Ji. 

JIVAKA, also Vimba, ^also Patuparni. 
Sans. Bryonia grandis, 

J1VAK-PATTA. Hind. Aloe perfoliata. 

JIYANI, Hisd. Zauian, runs, is sometimes 


sprinkled on dough in making bread ; it is also 
called Nan Khoah and Jivani ; also, in the 
Arabic language Talib al Khabz and in Syriac 
Ninya.— Barhan*i-Katia Ouxeley's Travels , 
Vol.I.p. 310. 

JIVA-P1TRI, the * father of Life/ would 
be a very proper epithet for Mahadeva the 
‘creative power,* whose Olympus is Kailas. 

J1WUL, also Jiyul. Beng. Odina wodier. 
— lloxb . 

JIZIAH. Ar. A tux by mahoraedans on 
other religionists, applied in Saugor to a 
house-tax on the inhabitants of towns not 
engaged in tillage, which is also called Pandree, 
Jizyah properly means the capitation tax levied 
on infidels. In Arabia, Bedouins, and even the 
town chiefs, apply the opprobrious term to 
black mail extorted from travellers, even of 
their own creed. 

JO. A Burmese people speaking a rude 
dialect of the Burmese, lying east of Chitta¬ 
gong. 

JO. A beverage made from rice or millet 
and used by the Bodo. The grain is boil¬ 
ed and flavored by a root called sgai-chito. 
it is left to ferment for two days in a nearly 
dry state. Water is then added and it is lit 
for drinkiug in three or lour days. 

JOA-KA-PllAL. Hind. Helicteres isora.— 
Linn. 

JO ALA MUKHI, or the flame’s mouth, 
caused by a flickering flame from the com¬ 
bustion of gas escaping from the ground. 
One of these occurs at Badku or Baku, a 
staport of the Caspian, where Fottiuger 
thinks it is caused by the vast quantities 
of Naphtha found there. Auother Joala mukbi 
occurs in the Kohistan, and a towu has sprung 
up on the slope of the hill below the shrine 
or temple built over the springs. The hill is 
500 or 600 feet high. The presiding priest 
is a brahman from.lower Bengal.— Pottinyer's 
Travels in Beloochislan and Sinde , />. 165, 

SpA j flIVulfl M 11 M hi 

JOANNES DAMASCENUS, a father of the 
Christian Church who lived at the court of the 
khalif Al Mansur for whom Abdallab-ibn al- 
Mokaffahad translated t he fables of the Panclia- 
tantra from Pehlevi into Arabic. Joannes wrote 
a religious novel called Barbara and Josaphat 
into which be introduced a number of eastern 
fables and took his principal hero Josaphat 
from the “ Lalita-vistara,” the life of the 
Buddha or enlightened, a portion of the sacred 
canon of buddhists The story of Bar|aatn 
is, in its most striking points, a mere repetition 
of the story of the Budd’ha, and Josaphat, the 
hero of the story, has been raised to the rank 
of a saint, both in the eastern and western 
Churches. And thus, though under a differ¬ 
ent name, the page of Kapila vasta, the founder 
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of a religion, which in the purity of its morals attacked and plundered British vessels. Other 
is nearer to Christianity than any other religion tribes were soon drawn under the Wahabi 
and counts even now, after an existence of influence, and piracy increased beyond endur- 
2,400 years, 455,000,000 of believers, has ance. A second expedition was fitted out, and 
received the highest honors which the Chris- sailed from Bombay on the 1st November 181 O', 
tian church can bestow. If Buddha lived the The naval part of it consisted of several of 
life which is there described, few saints in the British ships of war, and Company’s cruizcrs 
Greek or Roman Churches are the equals under the command of Captain T. Collier; and 
of St. Josaphat, the prince, the hermit, and the the land forces amounted to about 3 ; 000 Euro¬ 
saint.— Max Muller, in Proc . Roy. Inst. Or. pean and Native troops, under the command 
Brit., June 1870. of Major-General Sir William Grant Keir. 

JOAO DE BARROS. See Do Barros. This expedition reduced Ras-ool-Khyma, the 
JOAR. Hind. Sorghum vulgare ; Bara principal stronghold of the pirates, which had 
Joar, is Zea mays or Indian corn. been carefully fortified and was vigorously de- 

JOARAK/TSE. Hind. Myricaria Germa- fended ; and also the hill fort of Zyah, which 
nica. was likewise well defended by a veteran Waha- 

JOARI. Beng. Duk. Hind. Maiir. bi, deeply imbued with the boldness and 
Sorghum vulgare. Pens. Holcus sorghum. character of that sect. Ras-ool-Khyma was 
JOASMI, of the maritime chiefs of the taken on 9th December and engagements 
Persian Gulf with whom the British Govern- were made with the Arab chiefs preliminary to 
ment have concluded treaties are the Joasmi the conclusion of a general treaty in 1820. 
chief of Ras-ool-Khyma and Shargah, the chief of By the 9th article, the carrying ofF of slaves 
the Ban-i-A9 tribe of Aboo-thabce or Boo from the coasts of Africa or elsewhere, and the 
Debave, the chief of the Boo Filasa tribe of transporting them in vessels, was declared to 
Debaye a branch of the Bahija, and the chiefs be plunder and piracy. Thereafter, it was 
of Araalgavine and Ejman. The possessions renewed annually till 1843, when it was pro¬ 
of these chiefs extend from Ras-ool-Khyma along longed for ten years. On the expiry of 
the coast westward beyond the island of Bah* the ten years’ truco in 1853, a treaty 
rein. They all pay tribute to the Wahabi of perpetual peace was concluded, which 

chief of Nejd, but are really independent, provided that there should be a com- 
The Joasmi have occupied the province plete cessation of hostilities at sea between 

of Seer from the earliest times, carried on n the subjects of the subscribing parties; 

vigorous and profitable trade by sea, till in Colonel Skinner states (p. 5,) that in his 
180-5, they succumbed to. the influence of the time the greatest part of the western shore of 
Wahabi religionists and were drawn into the Arabia was in the possession of the Joasmi 
piratical projects of that turbulent sect. Under Arabs, who obstructed by their depredations 
their influence the Joasmi plundered two the commerce of the Persiatt Gulf. Their 

British vessels and treated the Commanders principal rendezvous was JRas-ool-Khyraa, a 
with great cruelty. An expedition was sent town abopt seven miles south-west of Rums. 
to the Persian Gulf to punish them for this Mr. Frasfer writing about 1821, says the 
aggression and to co-operate with the Imam of pirates off the Persian Gulf, sailed in ] a rcr e 
Muscat, who was then at war with them. The well arnM boats and attacked every merchant 
expedition resulted in the conclusion of a vessel they met, seldom sparing a captive, but 
treaty ou the 6th February 1806, binding the putting to death, with ceremonies of a horrid 
Joasmi to respect the flag and property of the nature, those who fell alive into their hands even 
British and to assist vessels touching on their when they surrendered without resistance. Ho 
coast. The spread of the Wahabi in Oman adds that these pirates were of no class of men 
soon threatened the Imam of Muscat with distinct from the people of the country they 
destruction, and the British Government de- inhabited, although a portion of their enter- 
termined to support him and to destroy the prize and skill may have been imbibed from 
piratical fleets as the only means of preserving adventurers, forced by their misdeeds to s etitt 
the peace of the Gulf. A strong British Force a refuge upon their barren shore; they were,’ 
was dispatched in 1809, which took Ras-ool for the most part, meu of the Arab tribes 
Khyma, Linga, Luft and Shinar and destroyed who settled on or near tathp sea coast, be- 
the boats of the pirates. But piracy soon re- came naturally addicted to sea-faring occupa- 
commeuced. In 1814, the Joasmi tribe wished tioua, and, accustomed to a predatory Ufa 
to be at peace with the British provided they were among themselves, earned with them the same 
allowed to war with Arabs. But they were quite dispositions upon the element which had beedme 
unable to make good their professions. Even to them a second home ; they plundered to 
after the negotiation of preliminary articles of enrich themselves, and plundered all nation* 
peace with the resident atBushire, the Joasmi alike. These pirates have been generally known 
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by the name of Joasmi: a corruption from viz. God war, Ra, 900,000, Oojeio, 2,49,914, 
Gob af sin, or Johafsin, the name of a tribe, which Debalpore, 1,82,500, Budnawar, 2,50,000, 
was particularly notorious for their piracies.-— were given in exchange for Jodh Bai, at 
Treaties, Engagements and Sunnuds , Vol. VII. ouce doubling the fiae of Marwar, 1/Vith 
p. 239, 240. Fraser's Journey into Khorasan , such examples as Amber and Marwar, and 
p. 5. Skinner's Overland Journey , Vol. ii. p. with less power to resist the temptation, 
223. Job, ch. xxxi, v. 20,27, 28. tho minor chiefs of Rajast’han, with a brave 

JOBIE. A high island, 87 miles in extent, and numerous vassalage, were transformed into 
off the coast of New Guinea. satraps of Delhi, and the importance of most of 

JOBOKA. A rude Pagan tribe, on the them was increased by the change. Truly did 
hills of Asam on the eastern frontier of the the Mogul historian designate them 44 at once 
Mikir and Cachar. See India. the props and the ornaments of the throne.’*— 

JOB*S TEARS. Eng. Coix lacrima.— Linn. Tod's Rajasthan Trav. Hind . Vol . II. p. 2. 
JOCA. A river near Bareilly. JODHPORE or Marwar is a Rajpoot State 

JODAGIR, or hill of strife, called also the which ranks among theStatesof llajpootana next 
Bakur chiria or bird’s nest, a hill in Rajputa* in importance to Oudeypore and Jeypore. Tradi- 
na with a castle on it. tion ascribes its foundation to Jodha, a descend- 

JODENLYM. Dut. Bitumen. ant of the llahtore Rajpoot kings of Canauj, 

JODH BAT, was the daughter of rnjaMaldeo, who is said to have founded the city of Jodhpore 
aud sister of Oody Singh of Jodhpore in Mar- alJout A. D. 1459, Jodhpore became tributary 
war. In 1569, Oody Singh gave her in marriage to the emperor Akbar. The family gave several 
to Akbar, whose favourite she soon became, and daughters in marriage to the imperial family 
a few months after their union, she and Akbar and furnished some distinguished generals to 
made a pilgrimage on foot to the tomb of Moin* the imperial army. It was one of the conditions 
ud-Dinat Ajmir. They travelled six miles a day. of this alliance that the chiefs of Jeypore and 
Arrived there, Moin-ud-Diu appeared to Akbar Jodhpore should regain the privilege of marriage 
in a dream and bid him seek the interposition of with theOudeypore family which they had forfeit- 
Sheikh Salem, a holy old man who dwelt on ed by contracting alliances with the emperors, 
the top of Futtchpur Sikri. Sheikh Salem on the understanding that the offspring of the 
assured Akbar that Jodli Bai would bear a son princesses of Oudeypore should succeed to the 
who would live to an old age, and the Bai state in preference to all other children. Jodhpore 
remained in a hut near the hermit till the was conquered by Sindhia, who levied from it a 
promised boy was born. He was named Mirza tribute of sixty lakhs of rupees and took from 
Selim and was the future Jehangir of Indian it the fort and city of Ajmere. At the commence^ 
history. Much of the good that fell to India, ment of the war of 18o3, Maun Sing had just 
during Akbar’s reign is ascribed to the in- been elected by the nobles to he chief of Jodh- 
fiuence of Jodh Bai. She died sometime after pore after a long struggle with his cousin Bheem 
A. I). 1600. ller tomb was to be seen on the Sing. Thereafter Jodhpore was ruined by inter- 
artillery practice ground at Futtehpore Sikri, nal disputes regarding the succession of Dhokul 
near Agra till about the year 1840, but the Sing, a reputed son of Bheem Sing, aud by a 
walls and gateways were first taken away and | disastrous war with Jeypore aud then the 
then the tomb destroyed in practising mining, j minister of Jodhpore, terrifying the maharajah 
No palliation can ever be urged to defend an into abdication and pretended insanity, and 
outrage on the dead, far les9 can any plea ex- assuming the management of the country 
tenuate the act of blowing up into the air the himself for two years, ended by plundering 
remains of a woman, no other than Akb*r’a the treasury and leaving the country with its 
favorite sultana, the empress Jodh Bai, resources completely exhausted. ChutterSiug, 
to whom the people of India owed much of the only son of the maharajah, assumed the Re- 
the good they enjoyed under his long roign, geney on the withdrawal of Ameer Khan in 1817* 
by inspiring not only her husband, but the in 1824 twenty-one villages in the pergun- 
xposf able mabomedan minister that India has nahs of Chang and Kot Karana iu Mairwarra 
ever had, with feeliugs of universal benevolence, were made over to the British Govern- 
Colonel Tod, writing about 1820, mentions ment for eight years, with a view of bringing 
the magnificent tomb of Jodh Bai, the mother the lawless Meena and Mair races into submis- 
of Shah Jehan, as at Secundro, near Agra, sion, the maharajah agreeing to pay rupees 
an4 not fgr from that in which Akbar’s 15,000 a year towards the expenses of the 
remains are deposited, Oody 4 le gros* was the local corps which was tbeu raised. Theen* 
first of race who gave a daughter in mar- gagement was renewed in 1836 for nine 
nage tQ a Tartar. The bribe for which he years, and seven additional villages were 
bartered his honour was splendid, for four pro- put under British administration. This lease 
vinces, yielding £200,000 of annual revenue, expired in 1843. The maharajah then re* 
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aumed the seven villages, but expressed bis Agent is also President of theMarwar Interjuris- 
readiness to leave the others under the ad- diotional Court of Vakeels, which decides all 
ministration of the British Government for border disputes arising between Bikaneer, 
such time as might suit their convenience, and Jessulmere, Kishenghur, Sirohee, Pahlunpore, 
on this unsatisfactory footing the admiuistra- and Jodhpore. The Court is composed of 
tion of these villages still remains. The desert vakeels from these States and from Oudeypore, 
tract of Mullanee also is uuder the superin- Jeypore, and Seekur. It meets once a year 
teudence of the Jodhpore Political Agent, it at Ajrnere, Balmere, Nagore, and Mount Aboo. 
belongs to Jodhpore, but the feudatories — Treaties, Engagements and Sunnuds , Vol* 
acknowledge the maharajah's supremacy only IV. p • 4t—45. See India • Rahtor ; M liar war. 
by paying an annual tribute of Rupees JOE-BOE. Burm. Walsura piscidia. 
6,882, which is collected by the Political JOFI, name of a liquor prepared from 

Agent and paid over to the Durbar. By sugar cane, among the Teita tribe of Eastern 
the 8th Article of the Treaty of 1818 Africa. 

with M»un Singh, the Jodhpore State was JOG. Sans. In hinduism, amongst as- 
bound to furnish a contingent of 1,500 cetics, the practice of religious abstrac- 
horse. Under this Article a demand was tion, with the object of the individual being 
made in 1832 for a force to co-operate against united to the universal soul and acquiring 
freebooters who occupied Nuggur Parkar. similar supernatural powers.— Wilson. 

The contingent failed in its duty and proved JOGANNATH. See Jaganatb, Sri sam* 
perfectly useless. In 1835, therefore, the pradaya. 

obligation to furnish the contingent was JOGI or Yogi, is a term properly applied 

commuted to an annual payment of Ru- to the followers of the Yoga or Patanjala 
pees 1,15,000 towards the Jodhpore Legion, school of philosophy, which, amongst other 
which was then raised. This Legion muti- tenets, maintained the practicability of ac- 
nied in 1857. Its place is now supplied quiring, even in life, entire command over 
by the Erinpoora Irregular Force. The elementary matter, by means of certain asce- 
commandant of the Force is also PoliticHl tic practices consisting of long continued 
Superintendent of Sirohee and Magistrate of suppression of respiration and other puerilities* 
Mount Aboo. Besides the contribution for such as fixing the eyes on the top of the nose, 
the Erinpoora Force, Jodhpore pays a tribute Individuals are still met with, who thus 
of Rupees 98,000, a remission of Rs. 10,000 strive Vo effect a union between the portion* 
having been made in 1847, in consideration of vital spirit residing in the body and that 
of the cession to the British Government which pervades all nature, and the hysterical 
of the rights of Jodhpore to the province hallucinations which follow give airy no- 
and fort of Ojnerkote. This province things a local habitation and a name. It 
fell to the possession of Jodhpore in 1780, was practised in India, so early as the eighth 
but it was wrested from that State in 1813, century. In the temples of Salsette, Elephanta 
by the Talpur ameers of Sind. After the and Ellora, the principal figure is mostly Siva* 
conquest of Sind, Government promised to decorated with ear-rings, such as are worn by 
restore it to the maharajah. But as the fort the Khanphata Jogi sect. Ihe walls are cover* 
of Omerkote was a valuable frontier post and ed with ascetics in the various Asar.a or posi- 
tbe district could not be controlled by Jodhpore, tions in which the Yogi is to sit. The cells 
it was considered best for the British attached to some of the temples are also jndi- 
Government to retain possession of it, and cative of Jogi residence and one of the caves of 
to give to Jodhpore a money compensation Salsette is named that of Jogiswara or Siva, as 
in the shape of remission of tribute. With Lord of the Jogi. The Jogi sect of Gorakhnath 
in a few months after his resumption of are usually called Kanphata, from having their 
power, maharajah Maun Sing put to death ears borrd, and lings inserted into them at the 
or imprisoned most of the chiefs who, during time of their initiation. They may be of any 
his assumed imbecility* had shown any unfriend- caste and live as ascetics in Maths, Siva is 
ly feeling towards him. Maharajah Tukht the object of their worship. They officiate 
Sing, ruler of Jodhpore, did good service indeed as his priests, especially at the celebr&t* 
during the mutinies, received the right o ed Lat of Bhairava at Benares, They mark 
adoption, and is entitled to a salute oi the forehead with a transverse line of ashes and 
seventeen gups* The area of Jodhpore is smear the body with the same \ they travel in 
35,672 square miks, with a population of a cap of patch work, and garments dyed with 
1,783,600* The revenue is about seventeen red ochre, borne simply ; wear a dhoti or cloth 
aud a half lakhs, of which about five lakh* are round the loins.. The Saringbiba are a Jogi 
derived from salt. The troops kept up by the sect who use the saringhi or late and beg in 
State do not exceed 6,000 men. The Political the name of bhairava. Another sect is the 
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Duri-hara, from their peddling in {bread to the even eats the cow, and all use intoxicating 
housewives of the villages; and the Matsy- drinks. Animals that die a natural death 
endri or Macchendri, from Matsyendri whom are also used by them as food. They never 
they regard as their founder, are a third sect, labour for a subsistence, but in selling small 
and a fourth is the Bhartihari. They are all articles of merchandise and bagging, they roam 
wants. In the Dekhan, however, the Jogi, from village to village. Their modes of ob- 
are usually tall and well formed men, devotees, taining alms are extremely varied. The Khani 
who never resort to manual labour to gain the Bhai, demands alms, if refused ties his length- 

means of livelihood but earn a subsistence by cned body to the latch of the door and 

begging and selling small articles of merchan- many Jogi use musical instruments to sing 
dise. They, there, seem to be arranged into to, and attract attention. The women make 
twelve orders :— rings, beads, and toys for sale. They never 

1. Dubray Jogi or Bal santa ka Jogi. devote their women to the gods. Their mar- 

2. Khani bhai; tie heavy stones to their riages take place in early youth, aud cost 

body, ami beg and sell medicines. about tifty or sixty rupees : two or three wives 

3. Launghoti jogi, or Juggai jogi, are raer- are sometimes in one household. The dead 

chants, selling beads. of the sect are buried by the Vesya caste. In 

4. Kan phata jogi, or Sonari jogi, live in Persia, the term Jogi or Yogi is given to this 

temples and are the priests. particular sect of Indian religious mendicants, 

5. Tingri ka jogi, musicians, performing and to pilgrims who often wander beyond the 

on the tingri. bounds of their own eountry, and are occasion* 

6. Sooe pat bechne-wala jogi, sell beads ally seen in Persia, on their way to Bn-koh, or 

of coral, &<\ certain other places of religious pilgrimage. 

7. Mendiki jogi, beg by beating on the Thus in Persia, the appellation becomes ap- 

tambourine. plied to all religious mendicants from that 

8. Shan ka jogi. country of whatever sect. In Mewar they 

0. Kulghari bechne-wala jog?, sell the drip- can always muster many hundreds of the 

stones, which the caste of Doombur make Kanfera, or Kanphatta Jogi, or * split-ear 

for brahmins. ascetics/ so called from the habit of 

10. Thugganee jogi, sell wooden trays piercing the ear and placing therein a 

made by carpenters near Dharwar. ring of the conch shell, which is their battle 

11. Cbako, or Katti jogi, sell knives and trumpet. The Bhartri-Hari-Jogi mendicants, 

scissors. profess to have been instituted by Bhartri-Harr, 

12. Dubbray bajani-walu, beat a kind of brother of Vikramaditya in the century before 

tambourine. Christ. The generation has passed away. 

The jogi have olive yellow complexions, are who saw the remarkable Mahapurush at the 

generally tall, dressed in clothes dyed red from GhosauPs of Kidderpoor. He was apparently 
the u gem,” ochre or red earth, and have a man about forty years of age, with a very 
rings in their ears, which are put in when fair complexion, and jet-black hair. He did 
they reach maturity. No stranger can be ad- not eat or drink anything, nor speak a word, 
mitted into the jogi sect, the children by mar- but remained in a sitting posture, with his legs 
riage alone being considered Jogi. About and thighs crossed, absorbed iti meditation. 
2,000 reside in the peninsula of India. The In 1867 there was a Jogi sitting in one of the 
Dubbray Jogi, Kalghari-bechnewala, aud Thug* caves of Ellora, who had sat there for five years 
ganee, intermarry and eat together, aud are and the people were unaware who brought him 
considered of the same origin, tbeir occu- food. Garments coloured with gem, or red 
pations alone dilfering. The other divisions ochre are worn by all classes of mendicants, and 
keep to themselves. Their ruler, in the Dek- a little horn is often suspended around the 
kan is styled “ Nat’h Bawa he is a Gooru neck. The Moodrct, is a round prickly seed 
or spiritual leader. The Nat’k Bawa lives in a worn by the ascetics as ear-rings. The Kan 
house or temple called a Mat*h, and in the Phutta Jogi wear a large metal ear-ring. The 
southern Mahratta country one lives at Kittoor Jogi’s patera is a hollow gourd, that of the 
and one at Hullyhul. The authority of the divinity Hari (the god of war), is the human 
Nath Bawa is supreme and he fines and dis- cranium.— Fraser*s Journey into Khorasan % 
misses delinquents from the community. He p> 391, Wilson. Tr . of Hind. Vol. I. y>. 43. 
never marries ; but adopts a child and sue- Tod's Rajasthan, Vol . 11. p. 236. Wils. 
oessor while in life. The language said to be Gloss. Wilson's Hindoo Sects . 
used by the Jogi throughout India, is the JOG TNI TANTRO, a work of high repute 
Mahratta : very few of them can either read or in Assam, as its contents are supposed to have 
write. They dwell in huts made of the Karbi. been communicated by Siva to his consort 
They eat the deer and hare, the Mendiki jogi Parvati, It states, regarding the king Norok, 
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that though an t€ Oaur” or infidel, he was in 
such favour with the gods, that they made 
him the guardian of the temple of Kamikhya. 
It is not improbable, that the temple was ori¬ 
ginally erected by Norok, but of this we have 
do certain evidence.— Beng. Js. Soc . Jour . 
No. I. of 1855. 

JOGNI. Tel. A murli. 

JOGTAN. See Saba. 

JOGTAN. Hind. Wheat of red and white 
sorts sown together. 

JOHAN. See Kelat. 

JOHAR. A general sacrifice in war to 
which the Rajput resorts when pressed by over¬ 
whelming numbers. On one occasion, when 
Jesulmeer was so pressed Colonel Tod relates 
that Moolraj and Ruttun repaired to the 
palace of their queens and told them to take 
the sobag, and prepare to meet in heaveu, 
while they gave up their lives in defence of 
their honour aud their faith. Smiling, the Soda 
Rani, replied, “ this night we shall prepare, 
and by the morning’s light we shall be inhabit¬ 
ants of ewerga” (heaven); and thus it was 
with the -chiefs and all their wives. The night 
was passed together for the last time in prepa¬ 
ration for the awful morn. It came; ablutions 
and prayers were finished, and at the Itajdwara 
were convened brila, prude and bridd. They 
bade a last farewell to all their kin, the johar 
commenced, and twenty-four thousand women 
ami girls from infancy to old age, surrendered 
their lives, some by the sword, others in the 
volcano of fire. Blood flowed in torrents 
while the emoke of the pyre ascended to Che 
heavens : not one feared to die, every valuable 
was consumed with them, not the worth of a 
straw was preserved for the foe. This work 
done, the brothers looked upon the spectacle 
with horror. Life was now a burthen, and 
they prepared to quit it. They purified them¬ 
selves with water, paid adoration to the 
divinity, made gifts to life poor, placed a branch 
of the toohi in their casques, the saligram 
round their neck ; and having cased them¬ 
selves in armour and put on the salfrou robe, 
they bound the mor .(crown) around their 
heads, and embraced each other for the last 
time. Thus they awaited the hour of battle, 
and three thousand eight hundred warriors, 
with faces red with wrath, prepared to die 
with their chiefs. Several instances of the 
awful rite of Johar, when a whole tribe may be¬ 
come extiuct, have been recorded in the annals 
of Mewar, the object of it being undoubt¬ 
edly to prevent the women falling into the hands 
of the enemy. To the women of Europe 
the fate of the Rajpootni must appear one 
of appalling hardship. In each stage of life, 
death is ready to claim her ; by the poppy at 
Rs dawn, by the flames in riper years ; while 


the safety of the interval depends on the 
uncertainty of war. The loss of a battle, or the 
capture of a city, is a signal to avoid captivity 
and its horrors, which to the Rajpootni are 
worse than death. It is singular that a nation 
so refined, so scrupulous in its ideas with regard 
to females, as the Rajpoot, should not have 
entered into some national compact to abaudon 
such proof of success as the bondage of the 
women. When the foe was the Tatar the 
Johar might have been pardonable, but the 
practice was common in the interna¬ 
tional wars of the Rajpoots ; and there arc 
numerous inscriptions on stone and on brass, 
which record as the first token of victory the 
captive wives of the foe-man. When “ the 
mother of Sisera looked out of the window, 
and cried through the lattice, why tarry the 
wheels of his chariot, have they not sped ? have 
they not divided the prey, to every man a 
damsel or two?” gives a perfect picture of the 
Rajpoot mother expecting her son from the 
foray. The Jewish law with regard to female 
captives was perfectly analogous to that of 
Menu; both declare them “ lawful prize,” and 
both Moses and Menu establish rules sanction¬ 
ing the marriage of such captives with the 
captors. “ When a girl is made captive by 
her lover, after a victory over her kinsman, 
marriage is permitted by law." The forci¬ 
ble marriage in the bindu law termed Rac’cliasa, 
viz. " the seizure of a maiden by force from 
her house while she weeps and calls for assist¬ 
ance, alter her kinsman and friends have been 
slain in bailie’’ is the counterpart of the ordi¬ 
nance regarding the usage of a captive in the 
Pentateuch, excepting the “ shaving of the 
head,” which is the sign of complete slavery 
with the hindu. When Hector, anticipating 
his full, predicts the tnte which awaits Andro¬ 
mache, he draws a forcible picture of the misery 
of the Rajpoot ; but, to prevent such degrada¬ 
tion, the Rajpoot had recourse to the johur, or 
immolation of every female of the family. The 
very term widow (rand), is used iu common 
parlance as one of reproach. The rule for the 
Jews (Judges, v. 28,30) Deuter. 21, 10-13. 

When thou goest forth to war against 
thine enemies, and the Lord thy God hath 
delivered them into thine baud, and thou hast 
taken them captive and seest among the cap* 
tives a beautiful woman, and bast a desire 
unto her, that thou wouldst have her to thy 
wife ; then thou shalt bring her home to thine 
house, and she shall shave her head, and pare 
her uails ; aud she shall put the raiment of 
her captivity from off her, and shall remain in 
tbiue house, aud bewail her father and her 
mother a full month: and after that thou 
shalt go in unto her, and be her husband, and 
she shall be thy wife.”— Fennent's Hindustan^ 
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Vid L p* 56. Tod's Rajasthan , Vol. I p. 
639-40. Deut. dap. XXI, 10, H, 12, 13. 
Judges v. 28-30. Menu on Marriage, Art. 
25 , 88 . 

JOHD Mountains. See Kahkar. 

; JOHIA, a Rajput tribe some of whom 
have become mahomedans* They were former¬ 
ly near Allahabad. See Daood-putra. 

JOHN, Dr*, the founder of the Missionary 
botanical garden at Tranquebar, into which 
were introduced many pin ms, chiefly of the 
peninsula, but also from Ceylon. 

JOHN1US, a genus of Ashes, several species 
of which furnish isinglass. 

JOHORE, formerly the chief city of the 
empire of that npme and residence of the 
sultan, is situated about twenty miles up the 
river so called. The town was founded in 
15 H or 1512 A. D. by sultan Mahomed 
Shah II. of Malacca who, after his expulsion 
from that place by the Portuguese, fled to the 
river of Johore. From that time the town of 
Johore has been the capital of the empire 
which took the name of the empire of Johore 
instead of that of Malacca, and up to 1810, 
j|hefe had succeeded 14 princes. Johore is the 
^residence of a Panghulu who is appointed both 
by the sultan of Johore arid by the tumungong 
of Singapore. It is now the generally received 
opinion that Johore derived its population 
from Menangkabau. Vanderworm in 1677 and 
Yalentyn in 1727 gave correct though imper¬ 
fect digests of the Sijara Malayu and other 
Malay histories. Marsden in the 3rd edition of 
his history of Sumatra retracted his previous 
opinion that the Malays of Sumatra had emi¬ 
grated from the peninsula, cited the account 
in the Sirja correctly from Valentyn and Van- 
derworm, but added an ingenious conjecture 
of his own that the Maha Meru of the Malay 
historians was the mountains of Suugei Pagu 
in the Menangkabau country, and that the 
adventurers who established Singapura were 
front the Suku Malays in that country “one 
of the four great tribes.” Mr. Crawfurd adopts 
this conjecture and, misled by Marsden's 
loose transcript comprehension of Valentyn's 
notice of the Suku, tells us that the parent 
race* that is the Menangkabau, consist of 
thee* four tribes, the fact being that they are 
the Suku not of Menangkabau but of the 
country: of the Sapulobua Bander to the south, 
which lies around Gunong Sungi Pagu. In 
Marsden’s and Rallies' maps of Sumatra, the 
ptiand part of this country is a perfect blank, 
the name being erroneously confined to its 
maritime division* The number of Suku or 
dans is very great and their names are various. 
Thais the Malays of P&ndang belong to eight 
distinct Suku, one of which is also named 
Malaya, Bui Mr. Crawfurd does not rest bis 


opinion merely on Marsden’s raiiiuterpreta- 
tion of the Dutch authorities. This great au¬ 
thority goes further, and declares that we 
may believe the universal assertion of the 
Malays themselves that all the Malayan tribes, 
wherever situated, emigrated directly or indi¬ 
rectly from Menangkabau. Enquiries, however, 
show that neither the Malay histories, nor 
the belief of the Malays, support the opi¬ 
nion that Singapura was founded by a swarm 
thrown off by the inland people of Menangka* 
bau itself. Singapura, as stated in the text, 
was founded by Malays from Bent&n, and the 
Malay of the peninsula at this day so far from 
considering the orang Menangkabau, includ¬ 
ing those of the Sungei Pago Malays, as orang 
Malayu, regard them as a distinct though 
allied people. Although there can be no doubt 
that both originated from the same stock, there 
are differences in manners, institutions and 
even to a certain extent in language, which, 
even without reference to their traditions and 
opinions, would render it doubtful to troy 
mind, that the Malays of the principal states 
of the peninsula are descended from the orang 
Menangkabau. The existence of a Suku Malayu 
in Menangkabau, which is the foundation 
of Marsden's conjecture, proves nothing in 
itself as to the origin of the word, because 
if a considerable number of Malay from 
Suugai in Plembang resorted to Menangkabau 
the rulers of the latter would have placed them 
in a separate Suku. The same policy is fol¬ 
lowed by the Menangkabau race in the peninsula 
and both there qnd in Sumatra, the Suku are 
generally named from the places where the clan 
had its first origin. The Menangkabau tradi¬ 
tions derive their kings, and even the first in¬ 
habitants of Sumatra, from the country extend¬ 
ing from the Plembang to the Indragiri, and 
Malay histories relate that Sangsapurba from 
Plemoang, after visiting Java and Bent&n, 
ascended the Indragiri or Kuantan and was 
chosen by theMenangkabau people for their kiug; 
Plembang did not even form part of the region 
over which Menangkabau extended its domi¬ 
nion in ancient times. Mr. M&rsden’s conjec¬ 
ture that by Maha Meru or Boit S&guntang- 
Guntang, the mountain of Sungei Pago is to 
be understood, requires no other comment 
than that it is a mere supposition, unsup¬ 
ported by evidence, and contradictory of the 
Malayan histories which were his only autho¬ 
rity for a derivation of the Malay of the 
peninsula from Sumatra. As this eminently 
oandid and sagacious author had only seen 
the Dutch abstracts of these histories, he 
could not have been aware of the extent to 
which his hypothesis departs from them. 
The Bukit Baguntang-Guntang is in Plem¬ 
bang and is now known by the nama of Bti- 
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kit Se buntahg. It may probably be shown 
hereafter that the name Malaya having been 
carried by the clan to Singapore, and thence 
to the otter maritime Malayan states subse¬ 
quently formed, came to be applied by foreign¬ 
ers to ail the people speaking the same 
or a similar language. At the time when 
Marco Polo visited the Archipelago the name 
appears to have been still confiued to the first 
maritime state, which he calls Malaieur. The 
primitive Malay stock of Sumatra, from which 
all tile civilized tribes were derived, appears to 
have been the rude tribe still scattered over 
the interior, from the southern limits of the 
Batta country to the extremity of the mountain 
ranges. From this stock, civilized tribes pro¬ 
bably originated not only in Menangkabau but 
in other parts of the great region extending 
from the Pakan to the straits of Sunda, and 
which from its possessing all the large rivers 
as well as the richest inland valleys of Sumatra, 
would be favourable to civilization. The 
evidences of the language are almost decisive on 
this point. The people on the most southern 
of these rivers, the Talang Bawang, although 
so near to Java, preserve Malay as the bulk of 
their vocabulary. The same remark appears 
applicable to the people on the next river, the 
Plembang, with the exception of the greater 
number of the inhabitants of the capital who 
are of Javanese extraction. At the time when 
Sang Nila Utama left Plembang, the people 
were Malayan according to the Sijara, a fact 
which the history of the Javanese confirms, for 
they inform us that the Javanese colony which 
settled at Plembang left Java in the reign of 
the last king of Majapahit,or in the latter half 
of the 15th century. The people of the hilly 
country along the western coast from which the 
feeders of the Plembang are derived, also speak 
dialects essentially Malayan, and having a 
slight mixture of Sundanese. The people of 
the other rivers to the north, the Jambi, Indra- 
giri, Kampar, Siak end Rakan, are Malay. It* 
is this whole region, and not merely the small 
country of Menangkabau in its N. W. corner, 
that may be regarded as the primitive land 
of the Malays* The people on all its river3 
must have had some intercourse with the 
Peninsula and the Johore Archipelago from 
times long before the foundation of Singpura, 
but whether for centuries or thousands ofyears 
it is hardly possible that we shall ever know. 
In all points in which the Peninsular Malays 
differ from the inland and purely agricultural 
Malays of the region in question, they assimi¬ 
late to its river *and maritime Malays, and 
Malay history does not go back t6 a period 
when the maritime Malays were entirely con. 
fined to 8umatra, The Johore Archipelago 
was probably inhabited from a very remote 


period, anterior even to the existence of art)* 
race iu Sumatra, by a maritime branch of the 
same people, radically Malayan, who are now 
found in the interior of the Peninsula and of 
the southern half of Sumatra. Several tribee 
in various stages of civilization, still possess 
the Johore islands. Though little kndwn to* 
Europeans they can never have been without 
Malay or Hindu-Malay visitors, for it was by 
the great rivers of Plembang, Jambi, IndrAgiri* 
and Kampar, before whose embouchures these 
islands lie, that the hindus of Ceylon and' 
southern India must have gradually carried 
civilization into the interior of southern §uma~ 
tra. The Indragiri, in particular, appears to 
have been crowded with Hindu-Malay settle¬ 
ments, many of the numerous Villages on its 
banks retaining purely Hindu names to this day. 
It was by this river probably that they reach¬ 
ed the fertile plain of Menangkabau. We are 
inclined to think that the Malays on this river 
must have attained a certain civilization, in 
advance of the wandering mountain tribes, 
even before the hindus came. If any colonies of 
the latter settled in the country they must have 
been few in their numbers or unaccompanied' by. 
women, for the present inhabitants, unlike the 
eastern Javanese, preserve no physical traces 
of Indian descent. It is very conceivable that 
Hindu merchants remaining in the country for 
a time and unaccompanied by women, like the 
Kling at this day, would be led to marry the 
daughters of the native chiefs, assume political 
power, obtain priests and architects from India 
and engraft on the old republican-oligarchical 
governments of the land semi-hindu monarchi¬ 
cal dynasties, the representatives of which, at 
each generation of descent, would depart fur¬ 
ther from Indian type, till all physical* trace of 
foreign blood was lost. The Mindu-Javan 
influence was probably more modern and com¬ 
paratively transient. The Menangkabau race are 
a purely agricultural, mining, and inland trad¬ 
ing people, and consequently when they began 
to emigrate to the Peninsula their proceedings 
were precisely the reverse of those of the 
Singapore colonist and indeed of all other 
Malays. They passed through the maritime 
districts, and sought valleys amongst the moun¬ 
tains of the interior. This fallen empire 
is nominally bounded by the Cassang river 
on the W. coast, and by Kemaman on the 
E. coast in Jat. 4° 15 # N. The SultAn 
of Johore’s present possessions on the 
peninsula are subdivided into several petty 
states—First, that of Muar, extending from the 
Malacca territory to Parrit Siput, including a 
large river of the same name, and an islahd 
district called Segamet. This is under the 
immediate rule of the tumungong of Muar* a 
chief residing at Pancalang Kota, on the river. 



JOHYA, 

ZzLl I. A. No. VIII; August 1848, p, 518, 
Qyiphant. Newbold's British Settlements , Vol, 
IL p. 41-42. See Binua ; India ; Jakun. 

fOHORE ARCHIPELAGO. This exten¬ 
sive archipelago is formed by the prolongation 
of the plutonie zone of elevation of the 
Malay Peninsula from Singapore to Billiton. 
The islands, with the exception of a few of 
the most southerly, formed the insular part of 
the kingdom of Jokore from the 13th century 
till the occupation, in 1820, of Singapore. 

JOHORE RIVER is more than half a mile 
wide with 12 to 8| fathoms water. 

JOHYA, a Rajput race, in the tracts about 
Pakputtun, along the Sutlej. The Johya, 
Dahya and Mangalya races, once hind us, are 
now paahomedans, but are few either in the 
valley or desert, as also are the Baluch-Bairowi, 
a class of Balucb, Khairowi, Jangria, Oondur 
and Baggria, descended from the Praroar and 
Sankla rajpoots. By some authorities the 
Johya are included among the thirty-six royal 
races of India ; by others they are consi¬ 
dered a mere ramification of the Yadu 
Bhatti and Colonel Tod calls them a Jet race. 
•Some of the Joodi and Johya inhabit the 
range called in the native annals Juddoo-ka- 
dang, and by Baber the hill of Jud, skirting 
the Behut. The position of Behera is laid 
down in the memoir of Rennell, who calls 
it Bheera, in 32° N. and 72° 10 E. ; 
and by Elphinstone in 32° 10', but a whole 
degree further to the east or 73° 15'. This 
city is often mentioned in the Yadu Bhatti 
annals. It was one of their intermediate 
places of repose, on their expulsion from India 
and migration to Central Asia. Its position 
was minutely pointed out by the emperor 
Baber (p. 259), who in his attack on the hill 
tribes of Jit, Goojur, Guker, &c. adjoining 
Kashmir, “ expelled Hati Guker'from Behreh, 
on the Behut river, near the cave-temples of 
Garkotriat Bikrum,” of which the annotator re¬ 
marks that they, as well as those of But Bamian 
were probably buddhist. Baber (p. 294) also 
found the Jit masters of Sialkotc, most likely 
the Salpoor of the inscription (Vol, I. p. 803), 
conquered from a Jit prince in the twelfth cen¬ 
tury by the Patan prince, and presumed to be 
the Salbalianpoor founded by the fugitive Yadu 
prince of Gujni. 

The Johya, Dahya, and Mangalya, once found 
amongst the Rajput tribes, are now proselytes 
to paahornedanism. There are also Barrowi, 
n c}asa of Balooch, Khairowi, Jangrea, Oondur, 
Baggreah, descended from the Pramar and 
Sankla Rajpoots, but not possessing, cither in 
respect to numbers or other distinctive marks, 
any claims to attention. Colonel Tod mentions 
that, from the Johya, in one of the districts of 
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Bikaner (amongst whom some traditions of 
Alexander the Great are preserved) a book of the 
Johya was sent him by the prime minister of 
Jessulmer.— Tod's Travels , Vol, XIV, p. 45 ; 
Tod's Rajasthan, Vol . I,p> 19, Vol II , p. 233, 
289 to 330. Erskine's Life of Baber , j pp> 259, 
294. 

JOIN A. Sans, from Jinu, to conquer or ex¬ 
cel. 

JOINT-FIRS, a name of the plants of the 
natural order Gnetacese of Lindiey. 

JOINT GRASS, Mr. Bnnynge, says this 
grass is not generally known in India. He 
never met with it in the south, north-west or 
in Bengal, It grows in the Tartar country ; 
generally in the margins of forests, where there 
may not be too much shade ; a forest 
being partially cleared, it springs up in places 
where it perhaps never existed before, or if it 
did, not for centuries past. The grass will run 
to a length of some fifteen feet, and will rise 
if there be any support, five or six feet ; if not 
will grow up some three or four feet by its 
own support. It is not a wiry grass, the joints 
are some six or eight inches long ; with four or 
five blades of grass about the same length 
growing out from each joint. The joints near 
the ground are hard and brittle—those near 
the top soft and juicy—with a luxuriant termi¬ 
nation of soft blades similar to those from each 
joint, but are softer and thicker. He found 
that cattle browsing on this grass, became as „ 
fat as if fed on gram.— Bonynge's America, 
p . i 5 9. See Graminaceae. 

JOISHT’IIA. Sans. Jyesht’ha, a planet. 

JOIVATRIKA. Sans, from jiv, to live. 

JO JAR, Hind, Tephrosia purpurea. 

JO J tf, Hind. Alhagi maurorum. 

JOJRE. Hind. Xanthium strumarium. 

JOJV, the eldest son of Chengis Khan, 
received from his father, the sovereignty of the 
vast territory of Dasht-i-Kapchak.— Mark¬ 
ham's Embassy , p- 84. 

JOKATI. Tam. Gomphia angustifolia— 
Vahl . 

JOKI, a nomade Baluch tribe in the hills 
west of Tatta, their chief is termed the Jam.— 
Burnes* Kabul . 

JOKTAN, or Kah’tan, son of Heber, his des¬ 
cendants are termed al Arab al Araba or pure 
Arabs* Kahtan was the first in the land of 
Yemen to wear a diadem. Arabians are di¬ 
vided by native historians into two distinct 
races, the posterity of Kahtan or Joktan, 
the son of Heber, who were termed al 
Arab al Araba, the pure Arabs,—and the 
race of Adnan, the lineal descendants qf 
Ishmael, who were called mixed Arabs, or 
Arab al Mostareba. The latter were inter¬ 
mixed with the descendants of Jorhan, one pf 
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the sons of Knhtan, and occupied the district of 
Hejaz, and from them were descended the tribe 
of koresh. Kahtan was the first that wore a 
diadem in the land of Yemen, and his great 
grandson Abut Shdms or Saba was the first of 
the Arabian kings who undertook warlike ex¬ 
peditions and enriched his country with the 
spoil of his enemies, and is said to have receiv¬ 
ed the name of Saba from the numerous cap¬ 
tives whom he brought into Yemen. Kahtan 
was succeeded by his son Yarab, who was the 
first to speak the language and introduce the 
ceremonials of Arabia. Amongst the sons of 
8aba or Abid Shams, were Hamyar, Araru, 
Kahlan and Ashaar. Hamyar was the first 
of Kahtan’s descendants who reigned over 
the whole of Yemen. He drove the 
remains of the tribe of Thamoud out of 
Yemen into Hejaz, and was one of the 
bravest, most skilful and handsomest men of his 
time. Hamyar signifies red, and he is said 
to have received this name from the colour of 
his garment and to have been the first king of 
Arabia who had a crown of gold.— Early 
Christianity . 

JOLAR. Can. Sorghum vulgare.— Pers. 

JONAH, a prophet of the Hebrews, who 
sailed from Joppah. The ruins opposite 
Mosul are called Nabi Yunus and Koyunjik, 
A sketch showing the tomb of Jonah is given at 
p. 131, vol I. of Lavard’a Nineveh aud its Re¬ 
mains. Ricold of Montecroce also mentions 
the traces and ramparts of Nineveh, and a 
spring which is called Fount of Jonah. The 
prophet suffered grievously from the easterly 
wind. This is the sherki so much dreaded iu 
all these countries, which is hot, stormy, and 
siugularly relaxing and dispiriting. 

The place of the sepulchre of the prophet 
Jonah is uncertain. Mr. Layard tells us that 
the Jews, in the time of St, Jerome, pointed 
out the sepulchre of Jonah, at Gathhepher, 
among the tribe of Zabulon. He adds that the 
ruins in Assyria and Babylonia, chiefly huge 
pounds, apparently of mere earth and rubbish, 
had long excited curibsity from their size and 
evident antiquity. They were at the time the 
only remains of art unknown period of an age 
antecedent to the Macedonian conquest, 
the inhabitants of the neighbourhood pi 
out to him the tomb of Jonah upon the su: 
of Qne of them, it was natural to conclude;I 
it marked the site 4 of the great Nim 
But this tradition a* to the site of the ton 
Jonah is not supported by Scripture. Th< 
now received by Christians ana mahomedi 
it probably originated irt the spot having 1 
orloe occupied by & cbristiah church or convi 
dedicated to the prophet. Thb biiilding, wt 
is supposed to cover the tortib, is very m 1 
venerated, and only jnabomedans are alio 1 



to enter it. Kinneir remarks that on the 
opposite bank of the Tigris, and about 
three-quarters of a mile from that stream, 
the village of Nunia, and sepulchre of the pro¬ 
phet Jonah, seem to point out the position of 
Nineveh, the largest city, perhaps, that ever 
existed in the world. Its origin is ascribed by 
profane, writers to Ninus, and in the Scriptures 
to Ashur, the son of Shem, or Nimrod, the son 
of Cush. The history of this metropolis is 
lost in succeeding ages. It would seem 
gradually to have fallen into decay after the 
building of Babylon : and, in the reign of 
Adrian it was so completely destroyed, that 
even the place where it stood was unknown.— 
Kinneir*s Geographical Memoir , p. 258-59. 
Layard's Nineveh and its Remains, Vol . /, p\ 
22, 131, 138- Yule's Kathay , Vol. 11. p m 
351. Rich. Residence in Kurdistan , Vol . II, 
p. 35. 

JONAK11AR. A tribe of people, also 
called Labbycal. 

JONANGI. Tel. The mahomedan Labbi 
tribe. 

JONES, Sir W. A learned orientalist, 
author of Remarks on Dr. Hunter’s 
astronomical observations made on journey 
to Oojein,— As. Res. Vol. iv. 159. Remarks 
on Playfair’s questions on astronomy of 
Hindus,— Ibid, 1G3. of Preliminary discourse. 
—Ibid, vol. i. 9. On gods of Greece, Italy 
and India,— Ibid, 221. On sources of Nile. 
— Ibid , 383. On Asiatic orthography— Ibid t 
i. Second anniversary discourse— Ibid , 405. 
Third ditto,— Ibid, 415. On the Arabs,—- 
Ibid, vol . ii. 1. On the Tartars. —Ibid, 19* 
On the Persians.— Ibid, 43. Remarks on 
Johanna island.— Ibid , 7. On Hindu chrono¬ 
logy-— Ibid, voh. ii, iii, 3. On Indian game of 
chess.—On second classical books of Chinese* 
—Ibid, 159. On antiquity of Indian zodiac. 
— Ibid, 289. On cure of snake-bites.— Ibid, 
323. Design of treatise on plants'— Ibid, 345, 
On the Chinese.— Ibid, 365. Supplement to 
Indian chronology.—/^, 389. On the Spike¬ 
nard.— Ibid, vols. ii. 405. iv. 109. On the bor- 
derers, mountaineers, and islanders of Asia.— 
Ibid, 39. On the musical modes of the Hindus, 
—Ibid , 259. On the mystical poetry of Persians 

d Hindus. lbid f 165. On origin of families and 
itions.— Ibid, 479. On lunar year of Hindus. 
Ibid, 257. On Asiatic history.— Ibid, vol . 
On Coris, or Comur.— Ibid, 135. On p)iN 
phy of Asiatics.— Ibid, 184. Catalogues 
Indian plants.— Ibid, 229. Dr* JBuisVs 
! dlogue , 
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J OOGNI-CHOORUR. 


Ashoka is a Sanscrit word, from “ a” not, 
and soka, sorrow. The Ashoka tree grows 
throughout India, its small orange, scar- 
lot flowers appear in March and April and 
the fruit in August and September. It 
Js often referred to by Hindoo poets, and 
Dr. Roxburgh says, “ when this tree is in 
full blossom, I do not think the whole vege- 
table kingdom affords a more beautiful object.” 

It has a beautiful flower diversified with 
orange, scarlet and bright yellow tints. In 
hinduism it is consecrated to Siva and is 
often planted near temples,—as the lotus 
flower, called Kamala or Pad me, is sacred 
to Vishnu and his wife Lakshmi; a sweet 
scented jasmine (J. undulatum) to Vishnu 
and to Mariamms, the goddess of the pariah 
or servile races ; the superb crimson Ixora 
bandbuca is offered at the shrines of Vishnu 
and Siva, and the Nauclea cadamba a stately 
tree, yields, in the bindu belief, the holiest 
flower in India. The Ashoka is one of the most 
beautiful of Indian trees. Sir W. Jones ob¬ 
serves, that ‘‘ the vegetable world scarcely ex¬ 
hibits a richer sight than an Ashoka tree in full 
bloom. It is about as high as an ordinary 
cherry tree. The flowers are very large, and 
beautifully diversified with tints of scarlet, of 


a particular day, iu some holy stream, es¬ 
pecially the Brahmaputra, and drink water 
with buds of the Ashoka floating in it. Sita is 
said to have been confined in a grove of the 
ashoka tree, while in captivity by Havana; other 
relators say she was confined in a place, or 
house called Asocwan. 

Dr. Wallich found, the Amherstia nobilis 
growing beside a Jonesia, and its symmetry, 
and numerous bunches of red and orange 
flowers certainly entitle it to companionship 
with that celebrated tree. Gaudama, it is 
said, was born uuder this tree ; and within 
the fall of its shadow, he delivered his first 
harangue, “ At the instant of his birth,” say 
the Burman sacred books, “ he walked seven 
Bteps, and with a voice like the roaring of the 
king of lions he exclaimed, 1 I am the most 
excellent of men ; I am the most famous of 
men ; I am the most victorious of men.* 
Mason*8 Tenasserim. Coleman's Mythology . 
Lady Faulkland’s Chow-Chow. Richardsons 
Flowers and Flower Gardens . William's 
Story of Nala, page 117. Roxb. Flora 
Indica , //, p. 218, 220. Eng. Cyc. Vol. III $ 
page 303. See the Megha-duta, the 4th Act 
of the Vikramorvasi and the 9th Act of the 
Malati M’adhava. 


pale yellow, and of bright orange, which form 
a variety of shades according to the age of the 
blossom.’* It grows abundantly in Ceylon, 
In Hindu poetry despairing lovers very 
commonly address objects of nature, clouds, 
elephants, and birds, on the subject of their 
lost or absent mistresses, and the Ashoka tree 
is often invoked. 

In some places, in India, it is more esteemed 
than at others. The women bathe in some 
holy streams with the blossoms floating in it. 
The hindoos say that the contact of the stem 
of the Ashoka tree with the foot of a woman of 
superior beauty, is supposed to make the tree 
blossom. This tree is often alluded to in Select 
Specimens of the Theatre of the Hindoos, 
translated by Mr. Wilson. In the * Toy Cart/ 1 ] 
Mai trey a says, describing a garden—“ and 
here the Ashoka tree with its rich crimson 
blossopi y shines like a young warrior bathed in 
the sanguine shower of the furious fight.* 
Captain D. L. Richardson, (Flowers 
Flower Gardens, p. 189) says that its snfl| 
yellow flower is eaten by young hindu wonBl 
as a medicine Voigt also says its flowSjl 
are Of an olive yellow colour. These differed^ 
ah to the colour of the flowers arise from tfljp 
changing during development. When |H8 
first expand, they are of a beautiful orS^j 
colour, gradually changing to red, formiB^ 
variety of beautiful shades. They are frajMV'/ 
during the night. Coleman says that I : 
*nd women of al| classes ought to 


JOMBI. Jav. Areca catechu. 

JONG. A river near Kuthdol in Nagpoor. 

JONGRA. Trl. Curcuma raontana.-^ifc>25. 

JONK. Guz. Hind. Hirudo medicinalis, 
the leech. 

JONNA. Tel. Sing. Jonnalu. Tel. Plural 
Sorghum vulgare. Fers. the Andropogon 
sorghum of Roxb . 

JONZULKI. Pees. Gardenia dumentorum. 

JOOA. Hind. The yoke of a carriage or 
plough. The word yoke is preserved jn many 
of the Indo-European languages, thus, Sanscrit 
Yug, Persian Yogh, Greek Zeugos, German 
Joch, Latin Jugum, Russian lgum, English 
Yoke.— Elliot. 

JOOAR, a pass in Kunawer. 

JOOAR also Juan. Hind. Sorghum vulgare. 

JOOBBA- Hind. An outer coat worn by 
mahomedans. See Jab*ha. 

I )BUL. A Rajpoot state, originally tribu- 
) Sirmoor, but gfter the Goorkha war it 
ade independent^ and the rang received a 
1 from Lord Moira on the 18th November 
The revenue is Rupees 18,000 and fye 
ition, 17,262 souls, The rang pays 
s 9,520 tribute, and is bound tp render 
service.— Treaties. 

3DI, some of this tribe abld theJohya 
diabit the range called Juddoo KaDang, 
r Baber the kill of Jud. 
)GNl-(?HOOKIJR, Hind. Gmelinaar« 



JOQINI TANTRO. 

JOOGAR also Joojar. Hind. A monument 
raised by the Rajpoots to the memory of soldiers 
slain in battle. Colonel Tod, writing of one of 
these, says his body was carried to Ranolli and 
burnt,. and he had his cenotaph amongst the 
joojar (those slain in battle) of bis fathers*— 
Tod's Rajasthan, Vol. II. p. 416. 

JOOI. Beng. Pavetta tomentosa. 

JOQ1N. Beng* Jasminum auriculatum. 

JOOIN-PANA. Beng. Rhinacanthua com¬ 
munis. 

JOOLWA. Hind. Amongst mahomedans a 
matrimonial ceremony. 

JOOM. Beng* Garuga pinnata. 

JOONAGURH, although now inhabited, 
presents much the same character as described 
by Abuifazil centuries ago. It is encircled by 
a belt of deep forest, several miles in breadth. 
— Tod's Travels,p, 861. See Girnar ; Khengar. 

JOOND BEDUSHTAR. PERS.also Ashbut- 
cbegan* Arab. Castor. 

JOONG. A nuddy near the Ung nuddy in 
Hazareeb agh. 

JOONNADY. Hind. Lace bordered. See 
Cloths. 

JOOPI-KUNKA, Beng. Panicum Roxbur- 
ghii. 

JOORA or Jura. Hind. A rope of twist¬ 
ed grass, or twine made to support a round 
bottomed jar. It ia called also Indooree, En- 
dhoosu Chukwa, Gooruree, Gtodooree and 
Godur Wt—Elliot S. G. 

JOORpUK, a pass in Afghanistan, near 
which is the Buhadur Kheil. At Bahadur 
Kheil, Lutumur and Kharrah are the three 
Trans-rndus mines.—See Khyber. 

JOORIE, A river of Sylhet. 

JOOREE or JURI. Hind. From .Toma to 
join, a small bundle of sugar-cane. * The tops 
of the Jooree are brought home on the Ekad u- 
shee of Katik and are kept suspended from the 
roof of the house till the Holee, and burnt 
during that festival. See Dit’hwun. 

JOOTHIKA, Beng. Jasminum auricula¬ 
tum. 

JOOTI. Hind. Shoes. Jootee-ka*Jora, 
also jora. Hind., a pair of shoes. 

JOOYAR. Beng. Sorghum vulgare. 

JOQZ. Hind. A section of a book, what 
printers technically term a sheet. 

JOOZ-UL-KUEH. Arab. Randia dume- 
to rum. 

JOOA« » river of Bareilly* 

JOQINI TANTRO, a work of high repute 
in Assault it* contents are supposed to have 
been communicated by Siva to his consort 
Parbati. It is stated, regarding the king 
Norok, that though an “ Osur u infidel he was 
inarch favour with the gods that they made 
him the guardian of the temple Kamikhya* It 
not improbable, that the temple was origin- 
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ally erected by Norok, but of this we have m 
certain evidence. The assertion made jo the 
Tantro, however, would, at least, lead us to 
suppose that the temple was in existence in his 
day.— Jour. As. Soc. of Ben. No. / of 1856. 
Robinson's MS. 

JOR. Hind. Union. Jora, a pair ; a pair of 
shoes, a married couple, Joru a wife, a suit of 
clothes. 

JORDAN. A river that flows from Lebanon, 
southward, for 100 miles, till it enters the 
Dead Sea. The valley of the Jordan opens 
to the ea3t, beyond which the eye loses itself 
in the desert of Haouran. Haouran is a term 
applied to any solitude, whether barren or fertile, 
and sometimes applied to extensive pasture 
lands. Haouran is the Auranitis of Josephus, 
and the Ituria of St. Luke. The countries 
south of Damascus, viz., the Haouran, the 
rocky wilderness of the Ledja and the 
mountainous district lying east of the Jordan, 
collectively speaking formed the country, 
which was first conquered by the Israelites 
before the subjugation of the Land of Canaan, 
and was allotted to the tribe of Reuben, Gad, 
and the half tribe of Manasseh. In the time 
of the Romans nearly the whole was comprised 
under the district called Persea, which was 
itself divided into the six cantons of Abilene, 
Trachonitis, Iturrea, Gaulonitis, Batansea, and 
Persea, strictly oalled ; to which some geogra¬ 
phers have added Decapolis. Abilene was 
the most northern of these provinces, being 
situated between the mountains of Libanus 
and Anti Libanus, and deriving its name 
from the city of Abila or Abela, Trachonitis 
was bounded by the desert on the east, 
Bataneea on the west, Itureea on the south, 
and the country of Damascus on the 
north, and included the rocky district now 
called El Ledja. Itureea, on the east of Bata¬ 
neea, and to the south of Trachonitis, derived 
its name from Ietur, the son of Ishmael, and 
was also called Auranitis, from the city of 
Auran, which latter appellation it stiji retains, 
under that of Haouran. Gaulonitis was a tract 
on the east side of the lake of Gennesareth 
and the river Jordan, which derived its name 
from Gaulan, the city of Og, king of Basban. 
Batanma, the ancient kingdom of Wia 

situated to the northeast of Gaulonitis, and 
was celebrated for its excellent breed of cattle, 
its rich pastures, and for its stately oalfs. A 
part of it ia now called El Belka. Pereea, in 
its strictest sense, included the southern part 
of the oountry beyond Jordan and Samaria. 

In the days of Joshua, the Jordan overflowed 
all its banks, It is still, undoubtedly the largest 
river of Palestine*, Although, rivers are frpt 
quently mentioned in the stored writings, yet* 
strictly speaking, the only river in the Holy 



JOWRAH. 

JOUNPUR^a town in the Benares province 
qf the North West Provinces. 

JOURTA also Kibitka, Russ. A tent made 
of felt, called in Mongol, gher ; several tents 
together, forming a kind of village or station, 
are called ourlo. Oulous or olos, signifies in 
Mongol, empire, people j Or do, a chateau, or 
imperial palace.— Timkowski'e Journey to Pe- 
Icing, Pol , I. p. 1 2. 

JOUZ. Pushtu. Albaji maurorum. 

JOUZ-I-KINDP Per. Cocoa-nut palm, Co¬ 
cos nucifera. 

JOUZ-UL-NURUJ. Arab. Physalis angu- 

lata. 

JQUZ-MAZIL. Arab. Datura fastuosa, 
Mill. Roxb. also D« alba, Rumph . 

JOVAKYER. A servile caste of toddy 
drawers in Malabar, inferior in social rank to 
the Jover, or Tiyar with whom however they 
intermarry. See Jover. 

JOVANA AMELPODI- Maleal. Ophioxy- 
lon serpontinum.— Linn. 

JOVANA ARALI. Maleal. # Nerium 
odorum— AiU 

JOVANNA-POLA-TALI. Maleal. Cri- 
hum latifolium.— Herb. 

JOVE. Seelndra. 

JOVER or Tiyar. A servile caste of toddy- 
drawers in Malabar. See Jova-kyer, 

JOVI. Hind. Ficus infectoria also Ficus 
t’siela. 

JOW. Guz. Hind. Pers. Hordeum vul- 
gare, barley. 

JOWA1R. See Kol. 

JO WALA-MOOKHI, the ‘ mouth of flame/ 
cannon, which are consecrated before a 
battle. They are called avatars, or incarna¬ 
tions of Jowala-mookhi, the Etna of India, at 
the edge of whose crater the Hindu poet very 
properly places the temple of JoWali Rani, 
the terrific Kali-ma, the hindu Hecate. 

JOWKSHAR. Guz. Hind ? Jow-khar ? 
Potash. 

JOWLI. Guz, Hind. Cadaba Indica, also 
Cadjan. Anglo-Malay. 

JOWRAH. Ghuffoor Khan, the first nawab 
of Jowrah, was biother-in-law of the pre¬ 
datory leader Amir Khan whom he repre¬ 
sented at the court of llolkar when Amir 
Khan quitted Malwa on his expeditions into 
Rajpootana. The lands which had been as¬ 
signed to him by Holkar were guaranteed to 
him by the 12th Article of the treaty of Mun* 
‘disore on condition of his maintaining a body 
of 600 horse, the quota to be increased in 
proportion to the increasing revenue of his 
districts* In 1842 the existing arrangement 
commuted tq a yearly contribution of Hali 
Rupees 1,85,810 when the western Malwa 
contingent consisting of the troops furnished 
by Jowrah was amalgamated with the eastern 
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Malwa contingent furnished by Holkar and 
Dewas. The contribution was reduced to 
Hali Rupees 1,61,810 in 1859 as a reward 
for the Nawab’s services during the mutiriiee. 
The area of Jowrah is 872 square miles; the 
population, 85,456 souls; the revemie Rupees 
6,55,240. Jowrah contains the best poppy 
growing lands in Malwa and yields yearly 
about one thousand chests of opium. The 
nawab keeps up a military force of 175 
horse and 600 foot. The nawab received a 
sunnud guaranteeing the succession to his 
state according to mahomedan law, in the 
event of the failure of natural heirs. He 
receives a salute of 18 guns.—-Treat ^Engage¬ 
ments and Sunnud*, Pol. IP. p. 848. 

JOWZAL KOWSUL. Arab. Gardenia du- 
metorum. Jowz bewa, Pers. Myristica mos- 
chala, Nutmegs. Jowz Khusif. Arab. Walnuts.. 
Jowz-mazel. Arab. Thorn apple, Datura fas¬ 
tuosa. Jowz-ul teib. Arab. Myristica moschata. 
Nutmegs. 

JUAH. Hind, of Kulu, Pavia Indica ; 
Indian horse chestnut. See Gunh. 

JUALA-MUKlII^its temple lies on the right 
bank of a little stream, over which a slender 
bridge is thrown, before the building. The 
flame is considered sacred to Dunga.— Baron 
HugePs Travels in Kashmir and the Panjab, 
page 46. 

JUANGA. The Patuah or Juanga are a 
forest race inhabiting the Tributary Mahals to 
the south of Singhboom in Cuttack, scattered 
in the mahals or killahs of Keonjur, Pal Lehra 
30 villages, Dhekenal 6 villages, and Hindole 
6 villages. In Dhekenal alone their numbers 
are stated at 1,005 persons. The stature of 
the men does not exceed 5 feet 2 inches and 
in the women 4 feet 8 inches or 4 feet 4 inches. 
Their forms are slight with little muscular de¬ 
velopment, and physique weak. Their face is 
shorter and broader than that of the Uriah, 
nose is flat and nostril wide. Their colour is 
not darker than the Uriah peasant. The men 
are not handsome, but the women are repul¬ 
sively ugly. The men dress like the peasantry 
of the neighbourhood, but all the covering of 
the women consists of two bunches of twigs 
with their leaves attached, one before and onebe- 
hind, which are changed daily, and kept in their 
position by a strip of bark or a string of glazed 
earthen*wure beads passed twenty or thirty 
times round the waist and over the stems of 
the twigs, hence the name of the tribe, Pa- 
tuah, literally people of the leaf, but they 
call themselves Juanga. They also all call 
themselves Pudhan. The women also wear 
necklaces of the same kind of beads, and their 
hair is gathered together in a knot at Abe back 
of the head fastened by a string with a silver or 
brass button at each end of it. The women 
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we»r no blanket or coming gt night but sleep but until 1854# we were in tot*l ignnwtice'oP 
between two fires. Their* traditions are to the the presence of Tbia forest raoe ; their existence 
effect tbalthey were formerly vain of fine dress was, however, knowu tp the Inhabitants of 
andi were wont to lay aside their good clothes Mahals or Killahs of Keougur, Pal Leyra, 
ta prevent them being soiled, and wear such Dhekenal, and liindole, where they reside; thp 
lenses when attending to the cleaning of the tribe are few in number, not exceeding forty 
cow-houses or other duty, when one day, a villages, and inhabit a forest region, which, tp 
ttoakurairi, or according to some, 8ita, appeared Europeans generally, from the prevalence of 
sad commanded. them as a punishment for jungle fever, has ever been a sealed boot The 
their vanity always to wear such leaves. Dr. Juanga were discovered in i 854* by Mr.SamwcH 
iShortt mentions that the legend of Kiliah is of the Bengal Civil Service, Superintendent of 
that a rislit commanded them to wear the leaves, the Tributary Mehals of Cuttack* 

They believe that if they violated these com- Both sexes are eminently hideous, more 
martds they would be devoured by tigers. The especially the females, whose natural ugliness 
„ women dance in a circle to the sound of a large is probably enhanced by hard labour, ex- 
drum beaten by the men, moving round and posure, and bad * living, for all the drud- 
round in the same measured step, occasionally gery devolves on the women who seem to 
advancing towards the musicians and then re- suffer from scanty food also, whilst their 
treating, but keeping the body inclined towards husbands have a plump and well-fed appearance, 
the musicians. Their villages are in the The women are also supposed to suffer much 
clearings or openings in the forest ; are small from the cold by night, as they are prohibited 
with about six or eight families in poor and from using any covering whatever, and can 
mean thatched huts of wattle and dab, each only keep up the caloric during the cold season, 
family in its own dwelling. They have no by sleeping between two blazing fires. The 
lands, but sometimes assist in the cultivation countenances of both sexes are coarse and re- 
of the neighbourhood. Their avocations are pulsive, their faces are broad, noses flat and wide 
chiefly those of the chase, using the bow and in the nostrils, but in complexion not much 
arrow and dog 3 ; they kill deer, hogs and not darker than their neighbours, the Uryah* though 
uufrequently snakes, of the flesh of which, es- the latter are a fine handsome race, whilst 
pecially that of the Python molurus, they are the Juanga are both ugly and diminutive, tha 
very fond. Except the cow, they are omniverous. men rarely exceeding Sift. Sin. in height. 
Their usual food is insipid and nauseous roots whilst the tallest of the women is never above 4 
(uinga, kurba and panialu,) and the seeds of ft. 3 in. or 4 ft. 4 in. The Juanga women, 
the jungle grasses. They have no system of are fond of ornaments, which they wear in 
caste. If they have any worship, it is one in- the nose, ears, and hair. That for the nose 
spired by a desire to avert evil ; they, however, is the ordinary nhut, or nose-ring of other 
deny that they worship any deity or" have any Indian tribes. In the ears are worn two or three 
image, but they pay homage to nameless spirits rinas, and one larger ornament worn in the 
who inhabit the woods and mountains, and upper part of that organ ; this latter ornament 
make offerings of a fowl, a goat, or rice, or spirits*, i9 bell-shaped, and not untasteful. The hair of 
to the genus loci. In the month Bysnkli, they the women 13 worn after the shock order of 
offer libations to the manes of their deceased chevtdure, but gathered into a knot at the back 
ancestors. They bury their dead. Marriages of the head, and fastened by a string, each 
are arranged by the parents and are scenes of end of which terminates in a brass or silver 
revelling and drunkenness. They adhere to button. Sometimes, too, a bell-shaped or- 
one wife unless she prove unfruitful. Like many narnent is worn in the hair and has not a bad 
of the hindoo races,they will not pronounce their appearance. The effect of the Juanga costume 
wives’ names. Their language is not similar to on a person who beholds one of these women 
Vria, and it shows that they are connected with for the first times is ludicrous enough, but it 
theMundah of Chotah Nagpore and that their is in the dance that such appears pre-eminently 
nearest kinsmen are the Kheriah. But in their ridiculous. They dance in a circle to the 
present position they are isolated from ail other music, or rather noise, of a large drum, beaten 
branches of the family, and they have no sus- by the men, which marks the time, moving 
pioion that they are connected with them, round and round in the same measured step, 
They receive the name of Patuah from the sole occasionally advancing towards the musicians, 
covering used by the women consisting of then receding from them, in the performance of 
bunches of leaves, before and behind, stuck into which the J uanga ladies evince a strong di9posi^^ 
a waist-cord. tion to attitudinize and make display. 

The Tributary Mahals of Cuttack came into dance they bend gracefully forwardfU^^gHj 
the possession of* the Anglo-Indian government, angle of about 45 degrees, the left band 
about the beginning of the nineteenth century, holding the extremity of the long strings of 
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JUANGA. 


JUASM OR JUATHEM. 


beads, the right hand hanging down towards 
the knee. In such an attitude it must be 
evident that the stiff bundle of twigs in 
front will press inconveniently against the legs 
of the dancer as she bends forward, she there¬ 
fore pushes it between them towards the rear, 
which necessarily forces up the rear bundle, 
and, as the materials of the sylvan crinoline 
are about as flexible as a birch broom, the 
effect of a dozen such tails bobbing up and 
down together in the dance is ludicrous to 
European eyes, though the Juanga themselves 
do not seem to consider the sight at all pro- 
motive of laughter. 

The Juanga know nothing of their origin, 
but are supposed to be descended from the 
aborigines of the country, though some of 
them declare that the Tributary Mehal of 
Xionjur was the original scat of their race. 
Others, again, and the greater number, seem 
to have no idea that their ancestry had ever 
occupied otlur lands than those where they 
at present reside. These people have no caste, 
and declare that they worship no deity what¬ 
ever, but they certainly fear to offend a su¬ 
preme being, as evinced in the matter of their 
women’s costume. Moreover, when they find 
ii particularly productive wild grape, or plum- 
tree, they sacrifice a kid, fowl, and some rice 
to the spirits of the place, whose protection 
isays Mr. Samwell, they implore, somewhat 
in these terms ;—Lord, let the bears and 
tigers flee when they see us ; let them not 
meet us.” This tribe bury their dead without 
any peculiar ceremonies, and once a year, in 
the month Bysakh, offer sacrifices and liba¬ 
tions to the spirits of their deceased ancestors. 
They have no priesthood amongst them, and no 
images are to be seen in their groves or about 
their houses. Juanga marriages are scenes of dis¬ 
gustingly drunken revelry, and all the mem¬ 
bers of the tribe, within a reasonable distance, 
assemble at the bride’s house, and escort her 
with music and dancing to the house of the 
bridegroom ; the women then wash her feet 
in water tinged with turmeric, after which 
the elders complete tbo marriage ceremony. 
This consists, apparently, in each elder tying 
the thumbs of the bridal pair together with 
a thread, after laying his hands on them in 
succession ; then follows the nuptial feast, at 
which the men and women cat apart from 
each other, and the night is afterwards spent 
in dancing aiid drinking ; the festivities on 
these occasions coniiuuc for three days. 

TCho Juanga language bears no resemblance 
■M^Uriya, or any of ths dialects of the 
■^Hroes of Orissa, but our knowledge of 
still very imperfect. These people 
cat the flesh of all animals except the cow. 


from which they abstain, not through any 
religious scruples it is said, but out of deference 
to the Dhekena! rajah, whose lands they 
are permitted to live on rent free, on condition 
of supplying him, when required, with ardent 
spirits, which they distil from mhowa flowers 
and wild honey which is very pentiful in those 
jungles. The men, also, are bound to serve 
him as coolies, for the conveyance of his 
baggage when he travels through the district, 
and to beat the jungle when he hunts, which 
latter duty they consider a pastime ; as, next 
to killing game themselves, their greatest 
pleasure is to see it killod by others. Their 
quickness of sight, too, in tracking a wounded 
animal is quite wonderful ; for wheu no trnce 
of a hoof is perceptible to the European sports¬ 
man, the Juanga will discover a deer’s track, 
even some hours after the animal may have 
passed over fallen leaves and ground the least 
calculated for tracking an animal. They also 
hunt wifh dogs, of which they possess a very 
useful breed, but they have no fire-arms. 
Their expertness with the bow is quite asto¬ 
nishing and at eighty yards they will hit a very 
small mark and it is considered no feat to shoot 
a hare at full speed, or a bird upon the wing 
—the latter being generally shot with blunt 
arrows. Their bows are generally of bamboo, 
and so powerful are they, as to send an arrow 
through and through a wild hog or deer; 
but they do not care to meddle with the large 
animals, and have an especial dread of the 
bear and tiger. This tribe do not hold any 
land, and appear to have a strong aversion to 
agriculture, or any other laborious employment. 
They possess but few domestic animals, and 
| these they rarely kill except for sacrificial 
| purposes ; thus they have to depend on tbo 
produce of the chase to supply them with 
flesh, but game of all kind is so plentiful in 
those jungles, that the Juanga need never be 
in want of animal food. The flesh of snakes 
is, by them, considered a peculiar delicacy, 
but their ordinary diet consists of edible grass, 
seeds, and roots, which must be an unpalatable 
and little nourishing kind of aliment ; however, 
as before stated, the men show no symptoms of 
insufficiency of diet, for they appear plump 
and sufficiently fed, but the women have a 
meagre and half starved look, though, perhaps, 
this arises as much from want of clothing, as 
the absence of sufficient nourishment: for a 
certain degree of warmth is quite as essential 
as food, to maintain either man or beast in 
healthy condition. The Chenchoo of the 
Guntoor and Masulipatam jungles much resem¬ 
ble the Juanga in their habits, and the jungles 
of Malabar contain the Holier race whose 
women, up till A. D. 1830, were in the prac¬ 
tice of attending the market of Mangalore, in 
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JUBBULPORE. 


similar vegetable costume.— Dr. Colburn's 
Journal, No . 395, Oct. 1861. 

JUANSA. Hind. Hedysarumalhagi.— Linn. 

JUARI. A river in Tonk. 

JUARI. Hind. Syringa eraodi also 
Sorghum vulgare. 

JUASM or JUATHEM, an Arabian tribe. 
See Joashmi— Ouseley's Travels , Vol. I. p. 154. 

JUB. Beng. Barley, Hordeum hexastichion. 

JUB. See Somal: Beer-us-somal. 

JUBA. Hind. Hibiscus itosa-sinensis. 

, JUBALPUR. The head-quarters of the dis¬ 
trict of the same name, is situated in east 
longitude 79° 59' 43" aud in north latitude 23° 
9' 31" on the banks of the Nerbudda, in the 
Central Provinces of India. 

The district is one of the largest and most 
populous in the Central Provinces, and is bound¬ 
ed on the north by the Panna andMaihir, on the 
east by Rewar, on the south of Mandla, Seoni, 
andNarsinghpur, and on the west by the Damoh. 
It lies between latitude 22° 40' and 24° 8* 
north, and between longitude 81° G' and 79° 
35' east and contains an area of 4,261 square 
miles. The main body of the district is a 
large plain of rich soil watered by the Narbada, 
,the Parct, and the Hiran, extending from Sihora 
on the north to the Bhcra and Lameta ghats 
of the Narbada on the south, and from ltum- 
bhi on the east of Sankal where the Hiran 
unites with the Narbada, on the west* 
About nine miles from Jubalpore on the 
south-west, a considerable extent of tolerably 
pure and beautifully saccharine white limestone 
is seen, the river cuts a deep channel through 
the mass of this rock, exposing sheer vertical 
surfaces of the white limestones in places 220 
feet high it is scarcely possible to exaggerate 
the picturesque effect of the varied outline and 
colour of the whole. The locality is well 
known as the “ marble rocks.” Coal is found at 
Ramghat, Lametaghat, and near Singapur on 
the Mahanadi. The latter seam is eighteen 
inches thick, and is said to be poor and 
unworkable. The Lametaghat coal, pro¬ 
mises well. Iron is found in more than a 
hundred places, of which the principal are 
Simra, Gogri, Bolia, Agaria, Dalrora, Jauti, 
Pan agar, and Lameta. The iron is worked 
entirely by native processes. The popula¬ 
tion of the district amounts to 620,201 
souls, or about 145 per square mile* The 
non-agriculturists exceed the agriculturists by 
about 35,000. The people are for the most 
part Gond, Gond-Raj put, Lodhi, Ponwar, 
Kurmi, Kahar, Dhimar, Dher and Chamar. 

• There are also brahmans, both from the Maha¬ 
rashtra, and from Mathura; Kayaths from Faruk- 
habad and elsewhere, and mahomedaus. There 
are now no Gond landholders of any importance. 


but there are some Lodhi chiefs who once 
possessed a local celebrity. 

The following woods from Jubbulpore, were 
sent to the Exhibition of 1862 : viz. 


Tectona grandis. 

Vatica roDusta,ovSurrye. 
Jiomrassee... ..... „ 

Cordia Macleodii. 

Dhenguu. Hind. 

Terminalia arjuna; 

Saj.j kovvah. .. ,, 

Pterocarpua—Beejah. ,, 
Zizyphua xylopyra or 
glabra Ghattoo. Hind. 

Trosum,..... ,, 

Conocarpus latifolia. 

Dliowrah. Hind, 

Boswelli a tkurifera. 

Serlee. Hind. 

Zyziphus jujuba, 

Bher. „ 

Mimosa Arabica, 

Babul. ,, 

Khumee. ... Hind. 

Gunjah. „ 

Acacia sima. Siria. „ 
Nauclea cordifolia 

Hurdoo.. ,, 

j Nauclea parvifolia. 

I Kaim. Hind. 

| N. orientulis. Pindra. „ 

j Jymuugul. „ 


Acacia leucophlcea ? 

Kohnee. Hind, 

Loudya. » 

Conocarpus mysoti- 
folium Kardahee. t , 

Eugenia jambolaua. j 

Taman. f , 

Dalbergia sissoo. 

Tin or Sisso. „ 

Pandur. „ 

Careya arborea. 

Kumbee. ,, 

Hurrah. ,, 

Bassia lougifolia, 

Mowah. ,» 

Diospyros ebenum 
Asclepias rosea. 

Duodhee. „ 

Uvaria, sp. Karee. ,, 

Grewia fcilkufolia. 

Damin. ,, 

Dalbergia latifolia. 

Sisaoo... ,, 

Acacia procera. 

Qurraree. ,, 

Ccdrela tuua. Toon. ,, 
Hardwickia binata. 

Unjun. „ 


It will be observed that many of tho botani¬ 
cal names and synonyms are incompatible.— 
Cal. Cat. Ex. of 18G2. 

JUBBULPORE IIEMP, Crotalaria tenuifo- 
lia, is a perennial plant, native of Coromandel, 
which grows to 6 or 9 feet high and yields this 
fibre. It is considered equal to Russian hemp, 
and bears a heavier weight. 


Kind and quality oE 
rope. 

S 

CO 

Govern-1 
ment 
Proof. 

Breaking 

weight. 

Oiled Jubbulpore Hemp, 

Ins. 

o 

►a 

or 

(Jt. qr. 10. 

Artillery Traces. 

Untarred do, superior four 

3 

36 0 0 

43 2 0 

Strand, plain laid.. . 

Untarred Dhunchee (Iles- 
chynomene cannabina 

34 

42 0 0 

83 0 0 

Box), Sesbania aculeafca. 

34 

49 0 0 

75 0 O 

Pino apple fibre. 

Jjj 

42 0 0 

57 0 O 


A good deal of the value of this plant is 
supposed to be the result of the climate and 
soil in which it is grown. 

JUBANEE. Beng. Lovage, Ligusticum 


ajouan. 

JUBAR. The Bibor, Jubar, and Kulta or 
Kolita, are populations to the north and east 
of the Abor and Mishmi ,localities, on the 
drainage of the Brahmaputra. 

JUBBULPORE, the total area of the district 
of Jubbulpore, inclusive of Bijeragogurb, and 
the villages of Nagode and Myhere lying within 
this tahsil proved'to be 4,301 square mileb, 
Pilibheet the chief town of the Jehanabad sub- 
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JUDGAL1 OR JETHGALI. 

division of the Bareilly district, has a population | 
of 27,000 souls inhabiting 6,116 houses. It 
derives its name from a sect of Bunjarra called 
"Peeres,” and “Bbeet,”a structure,or anything 
raised above the ground, the entire name im¬ 
plying the lodgment or “ Tanda” of Peerea 
Bunjarra. They first established themselves at a 
place now called “old Pilibheet,” and removed 
to the site of the present town about the year 
1740 on the invitation of Hafiz R;ihinat 
Khan, the then ruler of Bareilly, and in fact 
of all Robilcund ; the town was subsequently 
fortified, and the old bastions and curtains of 
it ore still standing though dilapidated and 
broken. Pilibheet is the great emporium of 
northern Bareilly and the adjacent Tend and 
hills, and its timber and rice marts are un¬ 
equalled in all Robilcund. The far famed Pili¬ 
bheet rice is grown in the northern low Terai 
lands, and the finest and best quality sells at 
3 seers per rupee, whilst the price of the 
coarser or inferior description varies from 8 
to 11 seers per rupee. Numbers of flat bottom¬ 
ed boats are annually built at Pilibheet and 
floated down to Futtehgurh, where they ordi¬ 
narily sell for about 200, or 250 rupees each. 

JUBHA, is a long outer garment, generally of 
cloth, worn by learned and respectable raahome- 
dans, it is a large wrapping gown, with sleeves, 
at the wrists, but wide above, open in front, 
and so wide, as to admit of being folded 
round the body; the one side lapping broad¬ 
ly over the other; it very much resembles 
the Persian “ barouuee,” but in Persia is com¬ 
monly made of coarser materials. The Kho- 
rasani jubha is most commonly made of brown, 
or reddish grey woollen; and frequently of 
camel's hair. It is a very good external cover¬ 
ing, its close texture not readily admitting 
the w ( et, and in a great measure excluding the 
wind. In India, it is made of muslin or 
cotton, or chintz.— Fraser s Journey into 
Iihorasan, p. 260. 

JUBHLA. See Sudra. 

JUBUSA. Beng. Hebrew Manna plant. 
Alkagi maurorum. 

JUBUNSERIE. A river near Momunpoor 
in Rungpoor. 

JUCH-CHEE. A lying-in woman. 

JUDAEA. At the present day, the only 
important town within the limit of Judeea, 
is Hebron, anciently called Arba and Heijnth- 
Arba. It is twenty miles from Jerusa¬ 
lem Abraham, Sarah, and Isaac were buried 
near Hebron in the cave of the Machpelah. 
Gen. xxv. 7» 8, 9, 10.) Their tombs me pre- 
tendedly shown by the mahomedan population.; 
— Robinson's Travels in Palestine and Syria , 
Voh 7, p. 166. 

JUDAISM. See Karund. Semitic races. 
^UDDEfJ. A class of nmshaekh. 


JITGGUT COONT. 

JUDEN-PECH. Gbr. Bitumen. 
JUDGALI or JETHGALI. The language 
of Lus, is almost similar to that of Sind. 
The name is evidently derived from that of the 
tribe.— Pottiuytr's Travels in Belooeliistan 
and Smills , p. 30. 

JUl)l MA11A. Maleal. Grapto phyllura 
hortense.— Ntes. 

JUDIS11 L’HIRA. Thirty princes in a regu¬ 
lar lineal descent from JudiU'hira succeeded 
him on the throne of Indrapastha, but, ex¬ 
cepting their names, little more has been re¬ 
corded of them. The last of the Pandoo race 
was Ka-hemaka, who is said to have been de¬ 
throned and put to death by his own minister. 

JUDOON, a pathan race who inhabit a 
tract below the llussunzye country and on the 
right bank of the Indus opposite the British 
town of Torbeila, and thence stretching west¬ 
ward. In this twict the most notable place is 
Mount Mahabun, of classical celebrity. They 
have been supposed to be Rajputs, but they are 
pathans who speak Pushtoo. The Judoon never 
molested British subjects or lands, and up to 
1850, the British had no relations with them. 

Beyond the Judoon country on the north¬ 
west, is Booneer or Bunoor. It is a rugged 
country, extending from the lower range of the 
Hindoo Coosh downwards to hills which com¬ 
mand the Cliumla valley and the central plain 
of the Eusulzye. On its western frontier, 
8gain, lies the Swat territory. The Boonere 
people could muster a force of some thou¬ 
sands ; they appear to be on good terms with 
their neighbours, the 3watee. In 1849 they 
aided some British subjects, nt Loondkhor in 
Eusufzye, who refused to pay revenue ; but they 
had generally abstained from molesting British 
subjects. Near them are the Swat, Raneezye and 
lower Osmanklieyl tribes, the two latter being 
subordinate to the former.— Campbell , p . 87. 

JUDOO-PALUNG, Beng. Salicornia in- 
dica. 

JUDWAR. Arab. Cureuma zedoaria. 
JUFT. Rus. Jufteti. Ger. Russia leather. 

J UGANI CHUKUR. Tel ? HiND.Gmelina 
arborea.— Ttoxb* 

JUGDALIK. A village and pass in Aff- 
ghanistan, so named from the former abun¬ 
dance of the Jigde, or Sanjid (Eloeagnus) of 
which not a tree was found by Moorcroft.— 
Moor croft 1 s Travels , Vol. II. p. 372. See 
Jagdalah. 

JUGGERNAUTH TURKOPUNC1IANUM, 
Sanscrit tutor to Sir William Jones, compiled 
the digest of Hindoo laws, under the patronage 
of Lord Cornwallis. 

JUGGURI. Can. Mar. also Kurwat, Can. 
Mar. Antiaris saccidora. 

JUGGUT COONT, the point of land beyond 
Dwarica, the last stronghold of the Yadu race 
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wlicn their power wad extinguished. It was 
at Juggut Coont, the Jigat point, of English 
maps, where the Badhail, a branch of the 
Rahtor, established themselves.— Tod 1 9 Ra¬ 
jasthan, Vol. I. p. 409 ; ii. 217. 

JUG HI, Mezeng, and Luli are tribes class¬ 
ed as mussulmans in Bokhara, but they seem 
to be similar to gypsies, their women go unveil¬ 
ed, and the men are careless in their religious 
cluties. Numbers of them are established at 
Bokhara, and other towns, as medical men and 
telling fortunes and horse dealings ; such as 
lead a wandering life, encamp in tents of a 
coarse cotton stuff called “ bez.” They have 
permission to halt near all the lakes and rivers 
of the Khanat, whenever those places are not 
previously occupied by Uzbeks ; in consequence 
of which a great number of them are dispersed 
aloug the banks of the Zarafshau, near Sa¬ 
markand, while others encamp in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Karakul. 

JUGLANDACEiE, the walnut tribe, an 
order of plants, including many valuable timber 
trees. There are in the East Indies, three 
species of the genus Juglans and three of 
Engelhaidtia, viz. Roxburghiana, Wallichiana, 
and Colebrookiana.— lioxb, 

JUGLANS ARGUTA. Wallich. Tlieet- 
kya, Burm. Grows in Burmali, J. regia, in 
Central Asia,Engelhnrdtia Roxburghiana in the 
mountains on the north east of India, and E. 
Wallichii at Penang and Singapore. But 
though the great portion of the genus Juglans 
has been now placed under Cary a, common in 
North America, J. regia extends from Greece 
and Asia Minor, over Lebanon and Persia, 
probably all along the Hindoo Koosh to the 
Himalayas, it is abundant in Cashmere, Sirmore, 
Kemaon, and Nepal. A new species occurs on 
Caucasus; and J. argutn, was found by Dr. 
Wallich as far south as Taong Dong.— lioylt's 
III. Him . Hot. p. 342. Voir/t. Roxb. 

JUGLANS CAMIRI UM. Lour. Syn. of 
Aleurites triloba. 

JUGLANS CATAPPA. Lour. Syn. of 
Terminalia catappa.— Linn , 

JUGLANS REGIA.— Linn. 

Than, Khor, Ka, Darga Starga of Lndak. 

of Chenab and Ravi. Ughs ; Waghz, of Trans¬ 
it* botang of Ladatr. Indus. 

Walnut tree. Eno. Akrot, .••...Prrs. Hino. 

Dun of Kangra* Charm agbz... „ 

The walnut tree grows throughout Central 
Asia and according to Darwin occurs wild in the 
Caucasus and N. W. Himalaya. In Jullwndur, 
however, it is not a forest tree, but is cultivated 
by zemindars on their own estates. 'I lie 
trunk of a very old tree is from 15 to 18 feet; 
wood hard, light and strong, of a dark brown 
colour, beautifully veined* and receives a high 
polish ; the wood is used principally for cabinet 


] making purposes, and for gunstocks; not suh- 
1 ject to worms, nor liable to warp. It is there a 
good limber tree, and bears a fruit in much 
esteem. It is found in the Sutlej valley between 
Rampur and Sungnaiu at au elevation of 7,006 
to 9,000 feet. This fruit ripens well at Pangi, 
but not much higher, and its pericarp contains 
tannic and gallic acid in abundance. The nut 
is emulsive, and very rich in a valuable drying 
oil. Oho walnut, is found in particularly 

great abundance, on the shores of the Caspian 
sea, but it ha3 been so long naturalized iu Eu¬ 
rope, as to give it a place among the European 
trees. The wood is soft and flexible, and 
easily worked, but while young is of little 
value, being very white, and liable to be at¬ 
tacked by the worn, but as it grows older, the 
colour becomes brown, sometimes very beauti¬ 
fully veined. In the south of France, the 
wooden shoes of the peasantry ore made of 
walnut. That wood is considered the best 
which has grown in a dry soil, although, in 
such a situation, the timber is not so quick of 
growth, as when the ground is rich and moist* 
In the IN. W. Himalaya, the tree grows wild, 
but the cultivated trees yield the really good 
fruit, of which two kinds are sold, one with a 
thick shell, and one which has a thin shell, 
called “kaghazi akhrot” ; is more esteemed, 
and fells at a higher price. In Kanawar wal¬ 
nuts sell at 1,000 per rupee. Punji is famous 
for them and the tree grows there ut an eleva¬ 
tion from 7,000 to 9,000 feet. In those 
regions, the tree is valuable for the fruit as 
well as the wood, which from old trees is dark- 
coloured and handsome. 

The husks and root of the walnut both yield 
a dye, whicli is much used by gypsies and thea¬ 
trical performers for staining the skin brown. 
It is also used by cabinet-makers and joiners 
to stain white and yellow woods of a dark- 
brown or black colour, like that of the walnut. 
In the preparation of the dye from the husks, 
they sluAild be allowed to rot, and then boiled 
in water, adding to the decoction fresh water^ 
according to the colour required to be produced 
by the solution. The sap of the walnut tree 
contains a large quantity of saccharine matter ; 
and in some countries the trees are tapped fot 
the purpose of obtaining the sap, which by 
evaporation is converted into sugar. It is also 
in many parts of Europe and Asia fermented 
and made into wine, and a spirit is also dis¬ 
tilled from it. The leaves of the walnut, as 
well as other p*rts of the tree, contain a large 
proportion of alkali in them and in some parts 
of France they are collected and burned for the 
sake of the potash contained in the ashes. 
The bark of the leaves, the husks, and the nil 
of the walout have all been used in medicine, 
and had at one time a great reputation. All 
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parts of the plant, excepting the albumen of the 
seed, possess a bitter principle, which acts as a 
tonic and an anthelmintic, and has been its 
great recommendation as a medicine. Cowley, 
in his 4 Plants/ sums up the virtues of the 
walnut in the following lines :— 

“ On barren scalps »ho makes fresh honours grow. 

Her timber is for various uses good : 

The carver she supplies with useful wood. 

She makes the painter’s fading colours last. 

A tabic she affords us, and repast. 

K’eu while we feast, her oil our Jatnp supplies. 

The rankest poison by her virtues dies; 

The mad dog’s foam and taint of raging skies. 

The Pontic king, who lived where poisons # grew, 

Skilful in antidotes, her virtues knew.” 

Auglers’employ an infusion of the leaves or 
husks for pouring upon the earth, in order to 
procure worms, which it speedily Ibrings) to 
the surface. — Eng. Cyc. Mr. Samwell in the 
“ Asiatic Researches /’ Colburn's Journal 
United Service Magazine , No. 395, Oct 1881, 
p. 232. Darwin. Col. Lake quoting Balfour , 
f 138, in Powell's Hand-Book, Vol. I.p. 538. 
Cleghorn*8 Punjab Report , p. 65. O'Shaugh- 
nessy, p. 605. The Book of Trees , p. 141, 142. 
Cleg horn's Punjab Report, by Dr. Honigberger, 
p. 292. 

JUGLANS TR1COCCA. 

'lVsoung*Iot-wah... Burnr. 

This tree is found on the banks of the streams 
in the Pegu district, but is scarce •—it is a 
hard strong timber. Wood, white colored, 
adapted to every purpose of house-building.— 
McClelland. 

JUGNI. Hind. Oxide of manganese. 
See lnjni. 

JUGO-DE-LIMON. Sr. Lemon juice. 
Citric acid. 

JUG-RAJ. Hind. Amongst the hindoos 
of India, the act. of abdication confers the title 
Of Jugraj ; or when they conjoin the authority 
of the son with the father, the heir is styled 
Jivaraj. Four instances of this are on record 
in the annals of Boondi.— Tod . 

JUG RANI Hind. Queen of the world. 

JUGUDDHATIU. Sans, from jAgAt, the 
world, and dhatri, an upholder. 

JAGUDISHA. Sans, from j&g&t, the world 
and ish&, lord. 

JAGaDGOURI. 8ans. from jttgat, the 
world, and gourfc, light yellow. 

JAGANNATHA. Sans, from jrtgtlt, the 
world, and nSi’hS, a lord The temples of 
Jagannat*ha in Orissa have been endowed by 
several rich hindoos: raja Ram Kri3hnn-deva 
gave two villages, the rents of which were 
about 4,000 rupees annually : Nimoo-mnlliku 
of Calcutta gave daily one rupee, or Rs. 365 
annually ; and his children continue the 


donation. It was supposed by Ward that not 
less than 100,000 rupees a year are drawn 
from the hindoos by the brahmuns of this 
temple.— Ward's View of the Hindus, VoK 
II. p. 9. 

JAGANNAT’IIA-KSHETBA. Sans. J&g&t, 
the world, nat’ho, a lord, and kshetrS, a place. 
JUGUT, a river of Almorah. 

JUGUT KOONT. Hind. The world’s end, 
on the coast of Saurashtra.— Tod. See Juggut. 

JUGUT MUDUN. Beng. Gendarussa 
vulgaris. Justicia gendarussa. 

JUGUT-MU. Beks. also u Kali-Shumbali. 
Hind. Justicia gendarussa. 

JUGYU-OOOMOOR. Beng. Wild fig. 
Ficus glomerata. 

JUHAD-Fl-SUBEEL-ILLAli, a holy war 
of the mahoraedans ; a jahat. 

JUI1AZ (lit, a ship), or Bayra, a ceremony. 
JUI-PONA. Beng. Rkinacantbus communis. 

Nccs. 

JUJIA or JAZIA. Pers. A poll tax, 
levied at Yezd on the Parsecs. See Jazia. 

JUJUBE TREE. Eng. Zizyphus jujuba. 
— Lam. “ Unab” is the jujube fruit. 

JUK. Hind. Irapatiens, Sp. 

JULAM ERICH, a Kurd territory north 
of the pashalik of Bagdad., See Iran ; Kur¬ 
distan. 

JULDARA. Punj. Armcniaca vulgaris.— 
Lam. 

JULG, Dr. f a great Turanian scholar. 

JUL GURGUR. Beng. Coix aquatica, 
JULIAN ERA, invented by Joseph 
Julius Scaliger about the middle of the 16th 
century, is a period of 7980 years, arising 
from the multiplication of the Cycles of the 
sun, moon and indiction, or of the numbers 28, 
19 and 15, its epoch commencing on the 1st 
January of the 706th year before the creation. 

JULIDINA, a group of fishes of the family 
Labridae. 

JULIENNE OIL. Oil of Hesperia matro- 
nalis. 

JUL-JATRA. On the 14th (Sudi), or 29th, 
is a solemn festival in honour of Vishnu. It is 
called the Jul-jatra, from being performed on 
the water, 4 ‘ JuL” The rana, chiefs, minis¬ 
ters, and citizens, go in procession to the lake, 
and adore the “ spirit of the waters,” on which 
floating lights are placed, and the whole surface 
is illuminated by a graud display of pyrotechny. 
On this day, <( Vishnu rises from his slumber 
of four months /* a figurative expression to 
denote the sun’s emerging from the cloudy 
months of the periodical floods.— Tod's Rajas¬ 
than, Vol. I. p. 598. 

JULLALEA, or Khakeea, a class of 
faqirs. 
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JULLAL or JALLAL, the terrible attributes 
of the deity. 

JULLAL-UD-DIN-KA-KUNDAN, a cere- 

moity. 

JULALABAT), a name given by Akbar to 
tbe town of Arnil on the banks of the J urana 
after, his own title of Jalal-ud-Din. By a 
public edict he abolished the salutation of 
“ Salam Alaikoom,** substituting 4< Allaho 
Akbar,’* and the reply of “ Jal-i-jalalilio :** in 
both of which are parts of his name, Julal- 
ood-Deen Mahomed Akbar.** The Sipah 
Salar was ordered to see that the same ex- 
clamationfc were made at meals ; and the 
Aftabi, the rupee, and several other coins of 
his reign as well as his seal, bore the inscrip¬ 
tion Allaho Akbar Jal-i Jallaliho. There are 
several instances of Avail being mentioned 
prior to Akbnr's time. In the Tarikh-i- 
Budaoni it is stated that the pergunnah of 
Arail was in A. H. 977, before the composition 
of the Ayecn-i-Akberee, given in jageer to 
raja Ram Chund — Elliot's Su]>p. Gloss . 

JULLANDHUR. The Kohistan of Julian- 
dliur is interesting ethnologically. The revenue 
of the rajah of Mundi is reckoned at four lacs 
of rupees a year, much of which is derived from 
salt and the half is paid to the British Govern¬ 
ment. The hamlets in Kooloo, near the Tiri 
pass, in the Juilandhur Kohistan, seldom 
contain more than from fifteen to twenty 
houses. Single houses are numerous, and, 
from being scattered amongst the fields, give 
an agreeable variety to the bold landscape. 
This distribution of houses arises from lands 
available for cultivation being usually of 
small extent and widely separated, and conse¬ 
quently unable to support large communi¬ 
ties. It is also imperatively necessary for the 
husbandman not to place a ravine or any 
other impediment, between his hut and his 
fields, as all communication with them would 
probably be cut off during the greater part of 
tbe raius, an important season of the year in 
India. The natives of Sookeyt, Mundee, and 
Kooloo, in the Kohistan of tbe Jullundhur, 
have sallow complexions but appear to be of 
the same race as the inhabitants of Busahir. 
In fact many of the coolies employed in carry¬ 
ing baggage between Simla and Kalka are men 
|f‘rom these States, who are attracted there by 
the wfpHMfiich average one anna a day in their 
own cflHB, but from four to six annas on the 
left bjfHHfthe Sutlej. The men are generally 
tall but few of them are handsome. 

ManyH^K young women are pretty, but at 
the or 25 become coarse ami stout. 

The iHpiff both sexes is nearly the same. 
ItcoflHof a drab-colored woollen frock, 
trow^^^Bthe same, or of leather, and a flat 


skull cap, generally black, with sandals made 
of coarse grass. Tbe woollen cloth called 
puttoo is manufactured by themselves and 
resembles thick coarse blanketing. It is sold 
in pieces of 10 inches in width and about 21 
feet in length at 2 Rs. 8 As., or 3 Ks. a piece, 
according to the quality. Both sexes wear a 
girdle around the waist, and the men generally 
go bare-legged during the hot weather. They 
seldom, if ever, wear shoes, the richer classes, 
however, wear worsted stockings and shoes 
when they go out. The women, instead of ilia 
cap, sometimes have a colored piece of cloth 
tied round the head, and occasionally twist 
their hair into one long plait, the end of which 
is then ornamented with slips of colored cloth 
or shreds of worsted. The plait is by 110 
means unbecoming to tbe young. The dress 
of the women on the western side of the 
Seukandir range consists of a tightly fitting 
body and sleeves with a full petticoat having 
a broad border at the bottom. Their favorite 
color is a light yellowish chocolate, whilst the 
border is generally of a deep blue or of some 
other dark color. A veil is thrown over the 
head and shoulders, as in the plains. If they 
meet a European they stop and turn their 
backs to him until he has passed. The men 
dress pretty much in the same manner as those 
on the plains. The women of Kooloo and the 
adjoining states are inordinately fond of orna¬ 
ments. These are of the usual description, with 
the exception of mother 0 ’pearl amulets, which 
both men and women use, consisting of small 
thin plates of mother o’pearl of various sizes 
and engraved with mystical figures. Several 
of these are hung around the neck and hang 
conspicuously on the chest. Polyandry is 
said to be unknown amongst them, nor are 
they guilty of infanticide, but polygamy is ge¬ 
neral. Travelling is generally performed in 
the janpann by those who can afford it. The 
janpaun is like a large tray with a pair of 
bamboo shafts behind as well us in front. Ladies 
have theirs covered over with scarlet cloth. 
All agricultural labors, with the exception of 
ploughing, are performed by the women, while 
the men sit idling at home, grain crops are 
cut with the sickle, and burdens are usually 
carried in the kilta or large conical baskets 
hapging over the shoulders on to the back, 
which is the general mode of carrying loads in 
the Himalaya mountains. The mountaineers 
of those parts had long been in the habit of 
ill treating their wives, and on the introduction 
of English laws the desertion of their hus¬ 
bands by the women was pretty general. The 
men of Kooloo laid their grievances before the 
proper authority, by whom they were told that 
since, before the British rule, they valued their 
cattle more than their \viv°s ; they must now 
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Wfcrse th& ccistom, and fake greater care of 
their wives, a system of valuation they evidently 
Oould not appreciate, as wives were more plenti¬ 
ful than cattle. About Subathoo one some¬ 
times sees infants wrapped up like little mum- 
mies and laid in such a position that n small rill 
~*>f water Jails on their heads. These infants are 
Uy watched by some elderly female whilst 
** \mothers are employed in the fields. The 
believe that this ordeal strengthens the 
k and renders them hardy, and that it 
ysentery and various other diseases. 
But the common object is to keep them asleep, 
and this is found to bfc the most effectual 
means of so doing. It is not known whe¬ 
ther the inhabitants of the mountainous 
district on the right bank of the Sutlej adopt 
this plan or not. They dread the evil eve, 
and have recourse to witch finders, who 
feign the power of discovering evil spirits 
whieli wander over the mountains in the tangi¬ 
ble form of witches. If a cow or any other 
living creature die, its death is immediately 
attributed to some evil eye, and a witcli finder 
is employed to discover it. This impostor 
having selected some old woman who had no 
means of propitiating him by gifts, places his 
victim in the centre of a group, whilst all 
interested in the c^se sit around her in n 
circle. He then dances round the poor creature, 
and ultimately nods his head towards her, 
whereupon all the lookers on do the same, 
which coincidence is deemed a sufficient 
proof of guilt. Formally she was subsequently 
condemned to be burnt to death. But since 
that district became a British province and 
these inhuman proceedings have not been al¬ 
lowed to take place, they declare the victim 
of their superstitious credulity an outcast, and 
refuse her the commonest necessaries of life, 
thus she is abandoned to her fate, and would 
probably starve to death, but for the timely gift 
of a goat or a sheep by some one of her rela¬ 
tives to the witch Under, who forthwith fastens 
tlve guilt on some other person in the hope of 
extorting n present, in a similar manner from 
the relatives of the person last accused. 

The inhabitants of the Cliumha range appear 
to be a different race of men. They are shorter 
and appear much stronger, and are certainly 
cleaner about their persons. They call them¬ 
selves Rajpoots, and say they belong to the 
Guddeejat. They are sharp and able to im¬ 
pose upon their less knowing neighbours. Most 
of the witch finders arc of the Chumba Guelder*. 
When Europeans made their first appearance in 
the Kangra valley these men hail very slight 
notions of caste and would cat or drink any 
thing the former gave them, whereas, since 
their contact with the natives of the plains, they 
have become as bigotted us any hindu. The 


Chumba Guddee may always be kno^n by 
their peculiar conical caps, with lappets to turn 
down over the ears like an English travelling 
cap. As the traveller proceeds from the plains 
into the interior it is very interesting to remark 
the gradual change in the features, from the 
Hindoostani to the Tartar-like countenance of 
the Lahotili. These last area totally distinct race 
from the people of Kooloo or the Chumba Gaddi 
range. The Lahouli are a short sturdy set 
of men, very ugly and filthily dirty. The wo¬ 
men are decidedly plain. The costume of both 
sexes consists of a pair of loose woollen draw¬ 
ers, with a frock of the same material, whilst a 
wrapper is also often wound around the body 
by being thrown over the shoulders and fasten¬ 
ed by a brass clasp in front. Their dress, gene¬ 
rally of a black color, is of a kind of plaid, and 
their caps are of the same. The women wear 
their hair either in long plaits fastened at the 
hack of the head with a profusion of red wool 
and colored threads, or comb it back off the 
forehead, tying it in a lump behind, and adorn¬ 
ing it in a similar manner. Around the flat 
circular caps are strung large white shells like 
cowries, glass beads, and pieces of amber. 
Around their neck, both men and women wear 
amulets of mother o’pearl, pieces of amber, tur¬ 
quoises and other precious stones. Each man 
has, hanging to his belt, a tinder pouch and a 
brass instrument for striking fire ; with many 
other non-dcscript implements. They spend 
six months of each year in Kulu on account of 
the severity of the winter season in Lahoul. 
Tne greater part of that time they pass in dan¬ 
cing and drinking. On their jubilees, they set 
off fireworks and make a tremendous noise, 
whilst the women dance. These exhibitions do 
not terminate until they are all too drunk to 
continue them. All t he mountaineers are fond 
of spirituous liquors, especially of brandy, but 
do not often drink to excess. In their orgies, 
the women ar« ridiculously decked out., 
especially the aged dames. Many of the young 
damsels have beautiful eyes, of which they make 
the utmost use. Their characteristic costume, 
their long cues of hair, and felt caps stuck 
coquettishly on one side,and the peculiar bunchy 
knot peeping out behind, to say nothing of the 
ornaments, produce a most ludicrous effect, 
whilst they shuffle and wriggle their bodiesg 
about in the dance. The men continue either 
quietly looking on or beat tom-to 1 
instruments. It is a custom to ad 
of adjacent towns, villages, or place' 
the place and town are spoken of ai 
l ira ; the Bui Dhoon is called Soo" 
also Kangra Bhawun ; and Pallam 
are terms commonly used. 

The following elevations obtained 
A. Cunningham arc to be taken 
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mations, they may be 100 feet either more or 
leas than the truth :— 

Adinanagur, ft. 1400 Hoshiarpoor, ft. 1200 

Fathnnkot. 1200 Kundeh-gurh..... 4258 

Noorpoor. 1605 Nan Ghaut. 2009 

Kotiia. 1370 Rajapoor ditto.... 2500 

Kangra. 2647 Sekunder ditto... 5430 

Joala Mukhi... 1805 Jaintri ditto. 5632 

Tira. 2470 Gogar pass. 4900 

Mundi. 2637 j Tiri ditto. 6484 

Sultnnpoor..... 4584 

Kangra is situated in latitude 31° 57’; 
longitude 76° 4\ Near Jullundhur, just after 
leaving Buttail is a heap of stones in the centre 
of the road. This is a cairn formed by Tartar 
tribes, who invariably pass them on their right 
hand as well as throw a fresh stone on the pile. 
These piles of stones are noticed in Lloyd’s 
and Gerard’s “ Travels in the Himalaya” 
aUo in the Travels of the Russian Mission 
through Mongolia to China, by George 
Timkowski, and in the Journal of the Ben¬ 
gal Asiatic Society, April 1859, page 385. 
These must not be coufoutided with the conical 
piles raised on conspicuous points or peaks in 
honor of their gods by almost every tribe of 
mountaineers in the world, whilst they are in a 
state of barbarism. It is also a favorite prac¬ 
tice of the Mongols in Central Asia to erect 
these heaps to the honor of their gods, by whom 
they are called obos.” A curious custom 
is practised in the neighbourhood of Mun- 
di-nuggur in the Bul-Dhoon or valley of 
Sookeyt Mundi in the Kohistan of Jullundhur 
where the women, gaily dressed, assemble in 
groups to greet the stranger with songs a9 he 
enters each village for which honor he is ex¬ 
pected to bestow a rupee on each knot. 

The following trees are of frequent occur¬ 
rence in topes ami avenues in the Jullundur 
Doab : — 

Acacia Arabica. Melia sempervirens. 

Acacia airisso. Saimalia Malabarica. 

Dalbergia bibsoo. Cordia latifolia. 

Acacia modeata. Ficus rcligiosa. 

Ehretia locvis. Ficus Indies. 

Moms. 

— Cleghorti's Punjab Report , p. 83. Journal of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal , p. 408, No. 
CCII t Api il 1849. Moorcroft's Travels. Jour¬ 
nal of the Asiatic Society , April 1839, pp. 324, 
387. Masson's Journeys . 

JULOSTYLI8 ANGUSTIFOLIA, Thu). 

Kydia angustifolia. Am. 

A middle sized tree of the south of Ceylon, 
not uncommon,— -Thw. En . PI. Zeyl. p. 30. 

JULOTSURG, also written Jalot sarg, is a 
ceremony which is gone through, when a pond, 
boalee or well, is married. The only difference I 
between this and the Bunotsarg is that the | 


bird is personated by an image, instead of the 
toolsee.— Elliot , 

JULPAI. Beng. Eloeocarpus prinoides. 

JUL-PAPRA.* Beng. Mollugo triphylla. 

JULPA. 8ans. to sptak, from jalp to 
speak. 

JUMAKIIJS. Greek Calotropis gigantea. 

JUMAL-CHOONTJ, or Juraal bal, a 
ceremony. 

JUMALGOTA. Hind. The Croton tiglium, 
a small tree, leaves alternate, ovate, cordate, from 
three to five inches long and two or three broad ; 
yields the croton oil .—Jaffiey. See Nepaulah 
oil ; Oil ; Croton seed. 

JUMA-KAT. Hind. Thursday. 

JUMBA. Malay. A land measure, 12 feet 
square, or 144 feet superficial : in Penang, the 
twentieth part of an orlong, which ia H acre. 
—S hnmo mVs D ict. 

JUMBAGAM MAKAM. Tam. A species 
of Pterocarpus, common about Nelarabore and 
Wynaad, a large tree, wood used for building 
and fencing gardens, said to be durable.— 
Me Iter , M. E. 

JUMB1Z or Jumiz. Hind. Aquila impe¬ 
rials. Bechst. 

JUMBOO. Hind. A metal water pot. 

JUMBOO. Beng, Eugenia jambolana. 

JUMBUDWIPA : in bindu cosmogany, the 
continent south of Maha Meru, in which men 
reside.— Hardy's Eastern MonacJdsm , p. 437. 

JUMBU-NAWEL PALLAM. Tam. Euge¬ 
nia jambos. 

JUMD CHINI. Arab. Soda. 

JUMMA MUSJI1). In India, the common 
appellation of the principal mosque of a town. 
That of Delhi close to the Chandney Chowk, 
is built of great blocks of red sandstone, 
with three domes of white marble, and raised 
upon a terrace fifty feot high. It i9 a noble 
sample of mahomedan architecture ; and one 
of the grandest temples ever raised by man. 

It is the second most remarkable building in 
India being next in ratik to the Taj. Had it 
been wholly of white marble, the grandeur and 
effect would have been immeasurably greater, 
as it is, the red stone of the colonade9, and the 
pavilions, and the court yard, and the gateways, 
seems to be a blemish in the design, though it 
may have been intended to set off more the 
beauty of the white marble of the mosque by 
contrast, It is the highest building in all 
Delhi, towering above every other object, and 
seen from every part of the city. The mosque 
itself rises on the west of the platform indicat-; 
ing the direction of Mecca. In shape, it is an 
oblong, two hundred and one feet in length 
and one hundred and twenty feet in breadths 
The top is surmounted by three magnificent 
domes of white marble, crowned with richly: 
gilt copper domes. The flags are about three 
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eet long, by one and a half broad, and their 
/Humber is 900, capable, as it evidently appear¬ 
ed of holding 2,000 persons. The Jumrvn 
musjeed was commenced in 1029 and finished 
in 1048. It is said to have cost ten lacs of 
rupees. — Tr. of Hind. Vol. II. p. 282-287. 

JUMMAT-KIIANA. Hind. A meeting 
house. 

JUMMAN JATT. The founder of a, sect 
of hiudoo devotees. 

JUMLA. Hind. Terminalia arjuna. 
JUMMADl-UL-AKHIll The sixth month, 
and Jmnniadi-ul-awal, the fifth month of the 
mnhomedan year. 

JUMMALl, the amiable attributes of the 
deity. 

JUMMA-OOLLAH, or Jummah Allah, 
A». Hind. God's assembly. 

JUMNA is « tributary to the Ganges. It 
rises at Jumnoutri in the Himalaya, in lat. 31°, 
Ion. 78° 3' ; 10,849 fret above the sea. It 
runs S. W. then S. E to the Ganges, at Allaha¬ 
bad 840 miles from the sea. Length 800 
miles. It receives the Tonse of Snpin, about 
100 miles long ; Hindan, about 160; Han¬ 
son tee, 99; Bangunga, 220; Chumbul, 570 ; 
Binde, 260 ; Betwa, 360 ; Cam, 230 ,* Baghin 
Nuddee, 90 ; Seymrur, 210 ; Urrund Nuddee, 
245 miles. About 105,000 square miles drained. 
Jn consequenoe of its. bed being obstructed bv 
shoals and rocks, navigation is not practicable I 
for craft above Delhi, except by means of the 
canal. Its banks are lofty and precipitous, 
and ridges of rock in marry plaoes advance into 
the stream, combining with its general shal¬ 
lowness and strong current to render naviga¬ 
tion extremely difficult and dangerous. The 
(diluents of the Jumna are considered to be 
more rapid in their course than those of the 
Western Himalayan rivers. 

The Jumna, is the Kaiindi of older hindoos, 
a name associated in the hindoo mind with 
the adventures of many an ancient rajah and 
rishi, the loves of Radhn ami Krishna. The 
spot where the sister nuddees (Greek Naiades) 
moot, makes a magnificent prospect. There 
is scarcely a lovelier spot than the prayag of 
Allahabad. The broad expanse of waters, the 
verdant banks and the picturesque scenery, 
tell upon the mind and fascinate the pilgrim. 
A speoial great raela here, is held every 
year on the full moon in January—Maghai 
Prayagai, as the common Hindoo saying goes. 
The holy fair lasts there about two months and 
attracts people from far atid near. 

Tne Jumna rises at the south-western 
base of the Jumnotri peaks and the Mesopota¬ 
mia formed by the Ganges (here, known as the 
Doab, is the Anterved of the ancient hind us. 
Prom the narrow point in which it terminates, 
the valley broadens as it stretches away to¬ 


wards the west, embracing a greater and greater 
area between the Ganges and Jumna. The 
whole of its immense superficies form a a vast, 
populous, and busy hive, enriched by human 
industry, and embellished by human taste* 

[t is thickly dotted with great townships and 
cities, and under the sun, no country makes 
up such a highly interesting prospect of green 
fields, orchards, and gardens, in a continuous 
succession. In this fair savanah man has had 
his abode from a remote antiquity, to reap rich 
harvests, and live amidst plenty. IJere were 
the cities of the pre-vedic Dasya races. Here 
rose the first, cities of the Avya race. In the 
plains ol the Doab, the rnjahs of llastinnpoor, 
of Indraprasthra, and of Kanouj exhibited the 
highest power and splendour of hindu sover¬ 
eignty. The rich districts watered by the Gan¬ 
ges and Jumna have always tempted the avarice 
of the foreign conqueror. Here was the resi¬ 
dence of the most famous hindu s>iges. From 
this birth-place of arts anil civilization, wisdom 
travelled to the west.. This Doab is the battle 
ground of the Pandoo against the Kuru—of the 
Ghiznivide and Ghorian against the hindu ; of 
1 lie Mogul against the Patau—of the Maliratta 
against the Mogul—and of the British against 
the Maliratta, where many a spot is hallowed 
by tradition, and many a ruin is consecrated 
| by history. In this Doab almost every inch of 
land is under the plough. From Allahabad to 
Shecoabnd there are four large cities, and vil¬ 
lages at frequent interval?, A similar distance 
in Bengal is no doubt dotted with the same 
number of villages, but has not one town equal 
to Futtehpove, Cawnpore, or Mvnporee. Here 
the rural population is more intelligent and 
spirited than the same class in Bengal, The 
humblest Doabee lives upon better food, and 
covers his body, with more abundant clothing 
than the humblest Bengalee. The cattle 
lieic are various. Camels, buffaloes, horses, 
donkeys and oxen are all madh in assist man 
in his labours. The fondue:-* de»tbe Doabee 
women for coloured roillinervMoflfiices a more 
refined female taste, and to them may remotely 
be traced the impetus which is given to the 
various dye manufactures of northern India. 
The agricultural women of the Doab use orna¬ 
ments of brass and bell-metal. The same class 
in Bengal are in me habit of wearing shell-orna¬ 
ments, and a pair of Dacca she 11- bracelets may 
sometimes cost the sum of two hundred and 
fifty rupees. One particular ornament in gene¬ 
ral use amongst the Doabee women, of both 
the upper and the lower classes, is the teeka, 
which is in the shape of a tiny crescent made 
of gold, silver, or tinsel, according as the female 
is circumstanced. It is fixed with an adhesive 
substance on the forehead, just between the 
eyebrows. These teeka are not a little prized 
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and coveted by the Hindustani young men. 
They train bulbuls to execute little commis¬ 
sions of gallantry. On a given signal, the 
bird goes, seizes and carries off the teeka from 
the forehead of a woman, as precious booty, 
to her pining lover. The Doab, like Bengal, 
is flat and alluvial. The vast plain is unin¬ 
terrupted by a single eminence ; the tall uml 
robust figure, the firm step, the stern eye, and 
the erect bearing of the manly Hindustani are 
everywhere to be seen. In Bengal the oxen 
alone fo|tus beasts of burden. A hindustani 
cooly takes the load over the waist,and not upon 
the head. In Calcutta the Baboos do not know 
what it \* to ride. In Hindustan rural wo¬ 
men perform journeys on horse-back and prin¬ 
cesses discuss the merits of horsemanship. The 
people of the Doab have for the most part well- 
formed features. The rude Jat, however, lias a 
coarse mean physiognomy. The western and 
Eastern Jumna canals were of ancient construc¬ 
tion, but had fallen into disrepair till restored 
during the administration of Lord Dalhousie. 
— -Tod's Rajasthan , Rot, i, History of the 
Punjab , Vol. i. p. 23 to 28. Tr. of Iliad, Vot. 
•i. p, 302 to 301 and 331 to 372. Vol. it. 
p. 18. The Indian Administration, by II. (J. 
Keene. Cley . Pafij. I ley. p 10.—See Dharma- 
rajali ; Doab ; Hindoo ; India ; Jat; Krishna, 
Kuru; Panduo j Polyandry ; Rad ha ; Sikn ; 
Triveni ; lama 

JUMNO-MUNDROO. A Nepaul tree, which 
bears yellow sweet-smelling flowers in bunch¬ 
es ; its haves resemble those of the holly 
ami the wood both in closeness of texture and 
colour, is very like box.— Smith's Nepaul. 

JUMNO TRFF, near this holy site of the 
hiudus, is a junction of three streams. From 
the bed of the torrent the mountain rises at 
(once to its height, apparently witiiout any 
very extensive irregularities, ami the steepness 
of the declivity at this point m*y in some 
degree be estimated, when it is understood 
that here, though at the foot of this upper 
region of the mountain, (he very pe»ka are 
seen towering above as ready to overwhelm 
the gazer with the snow from their summits, 
and, in fact, the avalanches from above fall 
into the chauuel of the river. The particular 
spot which obtains the name of Jumuotree 
is very little below the place where the vari¬ 
ous small streams formed on the mountain 
brow, by the melting of many masses of 
snow, unite in one, and fall into a basin 
below.— Fraser's Himalaya mountains, p. 423. 

JUMOUNT. See Meghnad. 

JUMPaLOO. Tam. See Jewellery. 

JUMPTI, the state-barge of the amirs of 
Sindh, an immensely Jong boat, some ns much 
as 120 feet. — Postan's Peisonal Observations, 
p. 128. 


JUMRA, gravel or small stones thrown at 
pillars, representing the Devil, in the valley of 
Miua. 

JUMUDAGNI. Sans. From jamat, terri¬ 
fic, and agni, fire. 

JU MW ARK ft, a river near Mubarikpoor 
in the Muzulferpoor district. 

JUN, u tribe in the waste tracts between 
the Sutlej and Indus. In tlie same locality, 
are the Bhuttee, Seeal, Kurrul and Kathi tribes, 

JUNAGURH : lit. old fortress, a town 
with high land near, on the coast of Guzerat, 
near Potbunder. This ancient city is at the 
foot of and guards the sacred mount of Girnar. 
'There is little doubt it is the Asildurga or 
Asilgurh, of the Gruhilotc annals, where it is 
said that prince Asil, by the consent of his 
uncle the Dabi prince, raised a fortress called 
attrr him, near to Girnar. It is now a large 
raahomedau town about forty miles from Put- 
tun. It is the residence and capital of the 
nawab, a descendant of Sher Khan, Babi, a 
soldier of fortune, who seized it in the general 
anarchy which preceded the subversion of the 
Moghul rule. 20 miles to the west are the 
ruins of Balabhipura. There is here an inscrip¬ 
tion on a rock with the Pali edicts of Asoka. 
It is in Sanskrit prose but with grammatical 
error;-*, and punning. The date, if after Wat hen's 
inscription, or the Andhra kings, is between 
the third and the end of the sixth century, 
of the Christian era. On the coins of some 
of the princes of this dynasty are the 
dates 283, 333, 360, 385, and 390, but 
of what rra is not known. Kudra Darrin 
mentioned in the inscription is the father of 
the Kudra stall of the coins, with the Samvufc 
385. The character used in the inscriptions 
is altered, Hat approaching Wutlien’s plates and 
old Devu Nagari, nearly Wathen's. The reli¬ 
gion mentioned is buddhist. The invocation is 
Sid ham and there is not the slightest trace or 
allusion to brahmanism. On tbe coins of the 
princes, the chaitya is impressed, and one of 
the princes is called Jiua Dama, or votary of 
Buddha. Of the kings or princes mentioned,' 
are Rajah Malm Kshatrapa, or Swami Ghae- 
tana, his sou was Raja Ariduma. Chandra- 
gupta Maury a of Magadha is referred to, and 
ins grandson Asoka The following names of 
the Kudra Sah family appear on the coins: 
Rudra Sah, his sou Aga Dama. Dama 8ah 
(no coins). His son Vijaya Sah. His brother 
Vira Dama. His son Piudra Sah, date 283. 
His brother Viswa Salt, date 324, Rudra Sah, 
332 ? His son Utri Damn, date 360 ? His 
sou Siswa Sah. Swami Rudra DamA (no coins). 
His son Swami Rudra Sah, Sanivat 385 and 
390 ? Tuis inscription records the repeated 
repairs of a bridge,—once by Pupya Gupta, 
treasurer of raja Chandra Gupta, Maurya ; 



J0ND BADUSHTAK. 


JUNUI.E, 


then by the Greek (Yavana) raja of Asoko, 
Tuahaspa ; and, lastly, by Kudra Daroa. lhe 
names of eleven sovereigns of tins dynasty 
have been made out from their silver coins, 
which are unquestionably buddhist, the chief 
and central emblem on the reverse being the 
chaitva. Kudra iSah is called the son of Jinn 
Damn, the votary of Buddha. One, of th« 
completion of the bridge, is in the seventy- 
second year of the son of raja Swnmi Chas¬ 
tens. called the raja Aridama, and although 
this inscription be in Sanskrit, there is not 
the slightest relation to brahinanism in it. 
Both by the inscription and coins the princes 
are buddhist, and Swarai Kudra Sah has 
the Sainvat date 385, which, if of Vikrama- 
ditva, places him in the fourth century of the 
christan era, but if the era be the Balibhi, 
the date is A. 1). 704. The inscription men¬ 
tions the election of a king (Kudra Kama) by 
the people, who did not permit the sacrifice 
of animal life ; and he is called the Lord of 
the country of Ougein, Mathura, Sindh, &c., 
and the conquered Satkarini, king of the 
Dekknn.— Boston's Western India , Vol. 11, 
p. 33. As. Soc. Journ . Vol. VH, p. 339. 
Pottingers Travels in Btloochidan and Sinde y 
p. 8. Prin . lnd. Ant. Vol. II, p. 61. 

JUNAR. Beng. Indian corn. Andropogon 
bicolor. 

JUNARDDANA. Sans. From jana, a 
person, and ardduna, a giving distress. 

JUNAPAM ok SUNN. Crotalaria juncea. 

JUNB. Arab. Grapes 


hysteria and uterine ailments. In the living 
animal, the castor is nearly fluid, and in this 
state, us also when dry, it has a strong pene¬ 
trating odour. 

JUN. The wild tribes of Chibh and Buhcnr 
in the hills of the Punjab, the Jim and Katin, 
and the Dogher and Bhuttee of the plains, 
have different characteristics, but the idle 
and predatory habits of some, and the quiet 
pastoral occupations of others, are equally the 
result of position as of character.— Cunning¬ 
ham's History of the Sikhs , p. 18. # 

JUNGAL MAHAL, the vagrant Baori of 
the Bliatti country and west of Dehli subsist 
chiefly by stealing. The Baori of the Jungnl 
Mahal, are a low caste of cultivators and palau- 
qin-bearers.— Wills Gloss. 

JUNGAM, the priest of the Lingnet sect, or 
Vira-Saivn. In Southern India, one division 
of the Juugant worship one lingum, while the 
Panche bunjeka wanloo, worship five lingums. 

a. The Linga balgee wanloo sect wear the 
Lingum, the emblem of Siva, in a eilver 
casket on their breasts, suspended from their 
necks. 

b. The Jaloroo bnlgec wanloo, wear the 
lingum on their right arm. 

a. lhe Juiigum wanloo, worshippers of one 
lingum. 

1). The Punehabanjeeka wanloo, worshippers 
of five lingums. See Jangarn. 

JIJNGEEZ KllAN. A mode of spelling 
the name of Changez Khan ; with respect to 
religion, he was the anostle of the most 


JUNCACE/E, Agardh. The rush tribe of i complete toleration. Mahomedans relate that 
plants consistirig of 4 gen. 18 sp. viz. 13 Juncus; lie had the subject discussed in a mosque 
1 Luzula ; 3 Flngellaria, 1 Susum. Hushes I of Bokhara, and there laid down the 
1 ' * " principle, that lie required only faith in one all 


are found in moist places on the mountains of 
India. The common rush of Europe is em¬ 
ployed for making mats, baskets, and the 
bottoms of chairs, and its pith is employed 
for the wicks of rush lights. Juncus etfusus, 
which is the common European species, is, ac¬ 
cording to Thunberg, cultivated in Japan for 
making floor-mats. J. glaucus a European 
Bpecies found in the Himalaya, anti closely 
allied to J. effusus, might be employed for all 
the purposes of the common rush —Must 
Jiimal . Bot.p. 401. Boyles Fib. PI. p . 60. 

JUNCUS ODORATU8. Syn. Andropogon 
schoonanthus. — Linn . 

JUNDAMAREE. Ubya. A tree of the 
Northern circars, extreme height 30 feet, 
circumference 2* teet, and height from the 
ground to the intersection of the first branch, 
6 feet; Used for ploughshares, and burnt for 
firewood, being very common.— Captain Mac - 

donald% _ 

JUND BADUSHTAH. Au. Castor, the 
dried Castoreum, obtained from the glands 
of the beaver, largely used in Hindu mediciue. in 


powerful God, leaving all the rest to be sup¬ 
plied by man’s free study and judgment. But 
the creed of Changez-khan was budhism — 
Prin sep's Tibet , Tartary and Mongolia , p. 3 
and 4. 

JUNG’HARA. Hind. A large and some¬ 
what turbulent tribe of ltajpoots of the Tuar 
clan, in the south-east of Hohilcund, whence 
they appear to have expelled the Kui’herya,— 

Elliot Sttpp. Gloss . 

JUNG BEN, Bhot. Lit. Fort-holders. 

JUNG. Bek. Hind. The sixth or lowest 
title amongst the mahomedans of India. 

JUN GIRO HE. Twenty-one miles from 
Jungipore is Sooty, where the Bagiritti branches 
off from the Ganges. The neighbourhood 
of Sooty is remarkable for the battle of 
Gheriah, fought between Ali Verdi and 
Sarfaraz Khan in 1740. There was another 
battle fought here in 1763 between Meer 
Kasim and the British. 

JUNGLE. Hind. A-yap, Burm. A 
forest: a scrubby forest: hence wild un- 
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JUNHOO. 

cultivated, useless ; as JiingU Kawli. Dra- 
contiura poly phy Hum. Jungli Moonghi. 
Orraocarpum sennoides. 

JUNGLI-P1AZ. Hind. Scilla Indies. 
JUNGLE BE\D TREE. Eng. Abrus 

precatorus- — Linn. 

JUNGLE BERKY. Erinocarpus Nimroonii. 
JUNGLE BHANG. See hemp. 
JUNGLDADRAK. Beng. Zingiber capi- 

Canarium 


tatuin, 

JUNGLl-BADAM. Hind. 

commune,^ilso Sierculia foetida. 

JUNGLI-DAL. Beng. Potamocliloa 

Retzii. . ,, 

TUNGLI BAD AM. Hind. Canarium com- 
nmiw Beng. Sierculia fcctide.— Linn. 

SeeNeenuli mootoo. 

JUNOLT-UALDEE. Beng. Wild tur¬ 
meric, Curcuma aronniticn, also C- zedoaria. 
JUNGLl-KHAJOOR- Beng. Phoenix acau- 

lj 8 . 

JUNG Ll-MUTUR. Beng. Yellow vetchling, 
Lathyrus apliaco. 

JUNGLE GERANIUM. Ixora bandhuca. 
JUNGLE KEMAS. See Caprete. 
JUNGLI-AM. Duk. Spondiaa xnangifera. 

""jUNGLI CIIUCHINGA. Beng. Tricho- 

santhes cucurnerina. 

JUNGLI ERaNDI. Duk. Jatropha curcas 
JUNGLI 111ANDI KA TEL. Hind. 

Jatropha curcas. 

JUNGLE SHEEP. Cervulus moschatus. 
— l)e Blair. 

JUNGLI KABUT. Hind. Bustard. Otis 

tai JUNGLI KAN HI, also Jungli Kunda ka 
gadda. Duk. Dracontium polvphyllum —Linn. 

JUNGLI MOONGHI, Duk. Hcdysarum 
sennoides, also Hind. Ormocarpum sennoides. 

JUNGLI-FIAZ, Duk. Guz. Hind. Squill. 
Scilla Irnliua.— Roxb , 

JUNGLI PIPAL. Hind. Ficus religiosa. 
JUNGLI RAl-AM. Hind. Tctranihera. 
JUNGLI SHAMBALU. Hin d. See Na- 
melundugu. 

JUNGLI GANGA. Desraodium recurva- 
turn. 

JUNGLI KARINJ. Hind. Terrainalia 
alata. 

JUNGLE, in Africa, is formed by dense and 
almost impenetrable gigantic grasses : in Aus¬ 
tralia by rich dense scrub of species of Euca¬ 
lyptus, Melaleuca, &c. intertwined with scrub 
vine, a species of Cassytha, but the jungles of 
India are of canes and other palms very diffi¬ 
cult to penetrate. 

JUNHOO. Sans. Prom ha, to abandon, 
(viz. the world.) 


JUNIPER BERRIES. 

JUNIPER. Many juniper plants grovl 
the northern hemisphere of India. The 
juniper of Rondu has a very extended range 
in altitude, being common in the drier parts of 
the Himalaya at elevations of 12 or 13,000 
feet, and in some parts of Tibet, where it 
meets with a higher summer temperature, 
even as high as 14 or 15,000 feet. The 
Juniperus excelsa of Wallich, so far as the 
point can be decided by dried specimens, 
seems identical with specimens in the Hoo- 
kerian Herbarium, collected in Karabagh and 
Sakitschiwan by Stowiiz, and communicated 
to Sir W. J. Hooker by Fischer. The Tau- 
rian specimens of J. excelsa from Bieberstein 
are, however, a good deal different, and are 
perhaps only a form of J. babina. 

J Barmudiana and J. Bnrbadensis are 
noticed under the word cedar, Mr. Hodgson, 
names as plants ot Jnpan J. rigida ; J. taxi- 
folia ; J. chinensis and J. procumbens.— Dr, 
Thompson's Travels in Western Himalaya and 
Tibet , p. 25 6. 

JUNIPER BERRIES. 

Hub-ul-IIuber.An. 

Ab-hul. ,, 

Genevcr-bessen. Dut. 

Baie«do Genievere ..Ik 
YV auholder-bireu „.Geii. 


Arkenthos.. Gr. 

Cocole-di-Giiiepro ...It. 
Juniperus com¬ 
munis. Lat. 

Embro.* ...... Sp. 


The berries of the common Juniper tree 
have stimulating and diuretic properties, are 
used in the distilleries in England and Holland 
for flavouring gin or Geneva. The berries pro¬ 
curable in the Indian bazars, are supposed 
to be brought from the Himalaya and Cabool. 
The common juniper was found by Captain 
Webb on the Nectee pass, and by Mr. Inglisiu 
Kunawur—3 to 6 feet high, forming a dense 
diffuse, irregular bush, occasionally tree-like, 
and attaining an elevation of 20 feet. Odour of 
the leaves agreeable and balsamic, of the berries 
also agreeable, taste of the leaves resinous, 
rather bitter ; of the berries sweet, aromatic, 
slightly saccharine, hot, and rather bitter. The 
berries are considered diuretic and emmena- 
gogue ; brought from the Himalaya and Cabul. 
The berries contain su^er, mucilage, and a 
little essential oil. The oil is white or yellowish, 
light, very liquid, of hot and acrid juniper 
taste, and very strong smell; the extract of 
the berries is called a “ Rob.” The oil is pre¬ 
pared on the large scale in Holland, and is 
often adulterated with turpentine. Besides its 
stimulating and narcotic properties, gin is also 
acknowledged to be a powerful diuretic. Of the 
13 conifers) of the North-west mountains only 
the Juniperus communis, the Deodar, Pinus Ge- 
rardina, Pinus excelsa, and Cupressus torulosa 
are not found in Sikkim. Dr. Mason mentions 
the Piuus Latteri as growing in Tenasserin, 
i and Dr. Brandis adds, Pious Mas&oniaua, Lamb 
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JUSIPERUS EXCELS A, 


JUNIPERUS SPHCEE1CA. 


Pinus Khassiana. Thunberg mentions 
many pines in Japan, and they are numerous in 
China* The co»ii'er<v of the Himalaya were 
described by Major Madden in 1846 to 1849. 
—Faulkner. Ben. Fit. 21)9. Hoyle , p 652- 
O'Shaugfmessy, p. 620. 

JUNIPERUS COMMUNIS, Linn. 


Creeping cypress of 1 

Gia Shuk . 
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Himalayan 

tra- | 
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. Hind. 
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it 

iiub-ul-urur... 

.... Akab. 


The natives often confuse the two shrubby 
species J, communis and J. squ unata. They 
are common in many parts of the Punjab Hima¬ 
laya from sometimes as 1 w as 7,01)0 to at 
times as high as 13,000 feet and occur near the 
Safed Koh, Trans-Indus, often forming a belt 
or more frequently patches above tue upper 
limit of trees, although, seen at times 
very much below that. The wood burns fairly 
well, and on the passes it is frequently the 
only decent fuel to be got within mites. Mad¬ 
den states that from the berries, with barley 
meal, a spirit is distilled, the former being pro¬ 
bably only added to impart a gin flavour, lhe 
berries are officinal in the plains, and are used 
in decoction, being considered stimulant.— Dr. 
J. L. Stewart's Punjab Fluids, p. 223. 
JUNIPERUS EXCELS A. Bmi, 

Pencil Cedar . Knu. j be war (deodar.) Ohknab. 

Chalai.. . .Tliki.am Shurgu. Sctlkj. 

Shukpa. Cuknau I Shukpa... Ladak Spiti. 

6hur. } , | Apttrs .... B ellu histax. 

This tree is said to be abundant in Nepal, 
and to occur below the Niti Pass in Kumaon, 
In the Punjab Himalaya it is common in the 
upper and more arid parts of the basins of the | 
Sutlej and Cnenab, likewise in Ladnk, also in 
some numbers ou the Kunhar, a tributary of the 
Jhelum, and near the Sided Koh (Beliew,) and 
on Cheheltan in BeluchUtaii (Masson, Sic.) Cleg- 
born gives the crest of the Dhauladhar, above 
Kangra, as a habitat which is perhaps doubtful, 
as the climate there is moist. The elevation al 
range maybe put at 8,000 to nearly 15,000 
feet. At the higher altitudes it is only seen as 
t a shrub, but at 10,000 feet acquires a consider¬ 
able girth. The timber, which has the same 


j fragrance as that (also produced by a juniper) 
| from which pencils are made, is light, and not 
| strong, but is used for many purposes in the 
almost treeless parts where this generally 
grows. It is employed as supports for water 
cuaiiueis, and the heart-wood when in moist 
earth, is nearly imperishable. In Lahoul it 
is also used alternating with stones, for 
the walls of houses, as well as for beams. 
I And on the Sutlej some of the temples aie built 
! of it, and it is said to be iu some request for 
! boxes at Simla. In Kanawar, also, vessels 
| made of it are much esteemed, and some char- 
j coal is made from it. In Kanawar the wood 
is used as incense, and offered by the Lamas to 
their deities, and iu the latter the twigs are 
used by the priests in several religious ceremo¬ 
nies, ami the fruit is regularly burnt as in- 
ceuse by the buddhists. Masson states “that 
on (JhehHtan the fruit is employed medicinally 
and is exported to Hindustan so that it may 
constitute part of the Abhul of the bazars. In 
khagan, on the Kunhar,* the small branches 
under the name of Chalei ke dhup, are burned 
near the patient as a remedy for delirious fever. 

It is found iu the Sutlej valley between 
Ram pur auu Sungiiom at an elevation of 9,000 
to 12,000 feet, ami there yields an excellent, 
light, odoriferous wood. This is according to 
hoyle, the Himalayan cedar. Juniperus ex- 
eelsa forms a line tree in Britain and is used 
as an ever-green. At a small village near the 
Lipa stream, on the Werang pass of the Hima¬ 
laya, with some cultivation, and a rather odd- 
lookiug little temple, arc two line trees of Juni¬ 
perus excelsa, the sacred Juniper of the Kuna- 
wart and Tibetan. The Jumper iu Kunawar 
appear io be of three sorts. One called Parna is 
an immense creeper, another Shoor or Shookpa 
is a tree of til teen or twenty feet, on which are 
a few small cones, ami the third is a. bush 
named Betlir.— Dr. Thomson s Travels,p. 87. 
Dr. J. I. Stewart's Fan jab Plants, p. 224. 
(J Up Lorn's Punjab Ft port, p 63. O' Shaityh* 
nexsy, pmje 620. Ev<f. Ci/c. See Evergreens. 

JUNIPERUS OX1XEDRU6. See Cedar; 
Deodar. 

JUNIPERUS RECUllVA. Dtsv. 

Khoubair.. Hind. J Ubhul. Hind^ 

The weeping blue juniper and the arboreous 
black one (culled Tchokpo”) yield beautiful 
wood, like that of the pencil cedar, but are com¬ 
paratively scarce iu Sikkim.— Hooker, Vol. II, 
p. 45. 

JUNIPERUS RELIGIOS A. Hoyle, grows 
at an extreme height on the Himalaya, gene¬ 
rally, and is held in reverence by the people. 

JUNIPERUS SPHCBRIOA. On one of Mr. 
Fortune’s excursions amongst the hills he met 
with this curiously formed tree, which, at first, 
sight seemed to confirm the old Yirgilian tale of 
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JWK SEYLON 

apples growing upon plane trees. It is one 
of those junipers which grow to a considerable 
size in the north of China, and which the 
Chinese are fond of planting round graves. — 
j Fortune- 

JUNIPERUS squamosa. 

Befcer. Hind, j Bet’bar. Hind, 

Pethri . » Pama, alau Talu I'unj. 

Creeping Juniper . Encj. | 

Tim is found at very high altitudes in the 
Sutlej valley, between Kampur and Sungnaro, 
at an elevation of 12,000 to 13,000 feet, where 
forests disappear. It is used as firewood in 
crossing the high passes .—Clecjhorns Punjab 
Report, p . 63. 

JUNLPERUS ViRGINIANA. See Cedar 
Deodar. 

JUNIR. Here and at other places in the 
Deccan, are budd’hist caves with numerous 
inscriptions, in the old pali, seven of which 
were collected, by Colonel Sykes. The date is 
the second to third century before Christ and 
the character used in the inscription is the 
Old Lat.; but not so old as the Delhi 
Lat character. The inscriptions narrate by 
whom the caves wore excavated and for 
what objects. That at Karli is for foreign 
pilgrims: the great Chartya cave excavation 
at Junir is fur the comfort of the attendants 
at the. temple, &c. Dhartnika Seni, is called 
the author of the one hundred caves at 
Junir, but is not called king. Vira Senaka 
excavated the Deopby temple. Sulisadatta is 
called Lord of the. City of Timka. These 
seven inscriptions, do not record positively 
the titles of any princes, nor name the 
Samana aud others of the priesthood ; but 
it must be borne in mind that the moment 
a prince became a “ i$Hmana” he abandoned 
his titles. The inscriptions are remarkable, 
also, for having [initial or final] many of the 
emblems on the coins.— Jourtt. Bl, As. Soc. 
Vl.p • 454. Vol. VI, p. 504 and 103$. 

JUNJOOH, a hiridu race, in the hills 
south of Kashmir. 

JUNK. A Malay and Javanese word 
applied to the larger craft of the Archipelago, 
used both in war and for commercial purposes. 
The word is properly Ajong or Jong, corrupt¬ 
ed by the Portuguese into Junco, which the 
English have improved into Junk, and apply 
to the. larger Chinese vessels. The Chinese 
word for the vessels called Junk, is Wang¬ 
ling. The word Ajong, is used for boat, by 
the Chinese and Malay .—Crawfurd. 

JUNK SEYLON, or Salang Island, one 
of the islands of the Mergui Archipelago, 
and separated from the continent by Papra 
Strait, extends from lat. 8° 9' to 71° 46' N., 
being 8 leagues in length and about 3 leagues 
broad, It formerly belonged to the Malay 
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rajah of Queda, but it has since been forcibly- 
occupied by the Siamese qf Ligor. In the 
entrance ot the Strait of Malacca, near the 
Nicobar and Acheen Islands and betwixt them 
and Junkseylon, there are often very strong 
ripplings, particularly in the S. W. monsoon. 
There is no perceptible current, yet the sur¬ 
face of the water is impelled forward by some 
cause. They are seen in calm weather approach¬ 
ing from a distance and in the night their 
noi*e is heard from a considerable distance 
before they are near, alarming to persons un¬ 
acquainted with them, for the broken water 
makes a great noise when the vessel is passing 
through it. They heat against, a ship with 
great violence, and pn*s on, the spray[coming 
on deck, and a small boat could not always 
resist the turbulence of these remarkable rip¬ 
plings— Horaburt/h. See Barren Island. 

JUNKEE-JaM. Beng. Dalrympelia po- 
mifera. 

JUNNU KATTI. Tam. JUNNU GEDDA. 
Tel. Cheese. 

JUNNUTOOL-BUQQEEA, the name of 
the eemetry at Medina where llussun was 
buried : literally, the paradise of the eternals. 

JUNO. See Saraswati : Kali; Osins; 
Yavami. 

J UN ON A. A village in the Chanda dis¬ 
trict, situated seven miles east of Chanda 
and six miles north of Billalpur, with which 
latter place it is supposed to have been con¬ 
nected during its occupation as the capital of 
the Chanda kingdom. 

JUNOOIOORWA. A small clan of Raj¬ 
poots in Gungapoor, ziilali Benares. 

JUN and KATHIof Kuttyawar are tall, 
comely and long-haired races, who have vast 
herds of camels and black cattle, from which 
the towns are furnished with ghee or clarified 
butter, and the people themselves provided 
with libations of milk. See Kat’bi. 

JUN I HER or Jautu, Hind. An Almanac 
or Register. The word originally meant a per¬ 
forated piece of metal through which wire is 
drawn, and may have subsequently been applied 
to an almanac on account of its having many 
open compartments, or ruled divisions. 

JUNAKA. Sans. From jan, to be pro¬ 
duced ; properly Janaka. 

JUNAMEJA1 A. Sans. From jana, a 
man, and ej, to tremble. 

JUNAPA. Tam.? Orotalaria juncea. 

JUPITER. See Hindu; India; Krishna; 
Sani; Yavana. * 

JCPA. Sans. To speak inaudibly, from 
jup, to mutter. 

JURA. Hind. Sans. The knot of hair, 
on the bead of a hindu, properly Japa. 

JURAMINA MUDHARO, Hind. Aris- 
tolochia longa, used both in powder and 
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JUSHODA. 

mixture; employed as a tonic in diseases of 
the chest and brain, and especially in head¬ 
ache. 

JUREA oh JARIYA. One of the seven 
dfvisions of the Lodh tribe-— Elliot. Supp. 
Gloss . See Lodb. 

JUREEB or Jarib. Hind. Pers. A 
measuring chain, or rope. Before Akbar’s 
time, it was a rope. He directed it should be 
made of bamboo with iron joints, as the rone 
was subject to the iidWnce of the weather. 
In British survey measurements a chain is 
used. A jureeb contains GO Guz, or 20 
Gut’ha, and in the standard measurement of 
the Upper Provinces, is equal to five chains 
of 11 yards, each chain bring equal to 4 
Guth’a. A square of one Jureeb is a Beegha. 
A Jureeb in Hebrew and Arabic, signified 
originally only a measure of capacity, equal to 
4 Qufeez, or 334 mud (Latin, Modius), and 
in course of time came to signify the portion 
of land which required as much to show it as 
a Jureeb would contain. The Pat’ha and Nalee 
of Gurhwal and Kumaon have a similar origin. 
This use of the term must have altered before the 
reign of Timoor, for in the Institutes we have an 
injunction, which is evidently the foundation of 
Akbar’s division of soil into three classes. 
The words Qufeez and Mud are both retained 
in the Spanish cafiz and almud. Indeed, 
nearly all the Spanish weights and measures 
are like very many administrative words 
derived from the Arabic. As the quintal of 
one hundred pounds, from kintur, of which the 
fourth (rooba) is the arroba : arralde, a pound 
from arrattle; xeme, a span, from shamah ; 
and so on.— Elliott. Sup. Gloss. A l Mukkari , 
vol. I. p. BOO. Asasii'bLoghat. 

JURGON. Ar ? Zircouia. 

JURI See Kelat. 

JUR-KUN DALOO also Kundaloo ; and 
Kubra, a large nettle, growing in the northern 
and middle parts of the Himalaya. It attains to 
about eight or nine feet high and the natives 
make ropes of the fibre, for tying up their 
cattle and snow sandals.— Royle's Fib. PI. 

JURRAH. Akab. Hind. Pkrs. A surgeon. 

JURU. See S«mang, properly Jara. 

JUliU BHARUTA. Sans, from jara, decre¬ 
pitude. 

JURUD-KALMI. Beng. Hewittia bicolor. 

JURUMUDI. Malay. A steersman. 
JURUTKAROO. Sans, from jri, to be 
withered, and kri, to do. 

JUS. 8ee Karej, 

JUS, properly Jast, Hind. Zinc, 

JU3AWUR or Jusawut, the name of a 
tribe of Rajpoots in Areeng of Muttra. They 
are held in no great consideration.— Elliot. 

JUSHODA. Sans, from Jashas, fame, and 
da, to give. 


JUSTICIA COCCIXEA. 

JUSQUIAME. Fr. Henbane seed. 
JUSSAD. Qvz. Hind. Pehs. Spelter. Zinc. 
JUSSI. Tagal. A delicate fibre of the 
Philippine Islands, of which dresses, &c., are 
made. Jussi fibre, and striped Jussi dresses 
from Manilla, were exhibited in the Exhibition 
of 1851; the plant yielding the fibre is not 
known.— Royle. Fib. PI. Swimond's Diet. 

JUSSIEU A CARYOPHYLLfEA. Lam. 
Syn. of Ludwigia parviflora,— Roxb. 

JUSSIEU A EX AIT AT A. Koxb. Syn. of 
Jussieua villosa.— Lam. 

JUSSIEU A FRUTICOSA. D. C. Syn. of 

Jussieua villosa— Lam- 

JUSSIEUA RACEMOSA. Rottl. Syn. of 
Lumnitzera racemosa.— Wild. 

JUSSIEUA SUFFRUtlUOSA. Linn. Syn. 
of Jussieua villosa— Lam. 

JUSoIEUA VILLOSA.— Lam. W. A. 

J. cxaJtatn, Roxb. Rhecde. I J. suffruticosa, Linn. 

J. fruticosa, D. C. I 

Lnl baa Langa . Beno. ) Karambu .MaleaL. 

A perennial plant grows in Bengal in both 
peninsulas of India and in Cochin-China. It is 
employed in medicine.— Voigt, p. 33. 

JUSTICIA, a genua of plants belonging 
to the natural order Acanthacem. Thirty- 
two species of Justicia are described by 
l)r. Roxburgh. A few only of which have 
any medicinal virtues attributed to them, and 
all but one are now referred to other genera. 
Limlley quotes J. pectoralis, as a stomachic, 
J. biflora, and Acanthus mollis, having emollient 
leaves are used for poultices, and Wight gives 
J. linida Of the East Indies, are J. calyeotricha, 
J. denUta, and J. ecbolium. Some of the 
species are planted as flowering shrubs— Gen. 
Med. Top . p . 124. Riddell, Gardening. 

O'Shauylinessy, p. 483. 

JUSTICIA ADIIATODA. Linn. Roxb. 


Malabar Nut.. Adhatoda Vasika,. Nees- 

Arus.. Alusi 

liakus.. Yasuka.. . Hind. 


This plant grows abundantly wild, and com¬ 
mon all over India. Leaves are used at Ajaieer, 
and are considered diaphoretic and sedative, and 
used in cough prescriptions. The root is used in 
Ceylon as an emmenagogue and to cause abor¬ 
tion. The charcoal of the plant is used to make 
gunpowder.— Irvine's Med. Top. of Ajmere, 
pp- 124 to 173. 

JUSTICIA APPRESSA. Fohsk. Syn. of 
Barleria prionitis.— Linn. 

JUSTICIA COCCINEA. This species 
bears a small pink flower. The leaves are of 
a reddish colour underneath. It is said by the 
natives that the root is an antidote to the 
bite of a snake, and that it is the root sought 
after by them when bitten by the cobra.-** 
Riddell. 
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JUSTICIA DENTATA, Klein. Syn. of 
Justicia ecbolium, Koxb . Hheede. 

JUSTICIA ECBOLIUM.— Koxb. Eheede . 

OodooJati. Bknq. Jati. Hind. 

Tau-sa-lat.... Bukm. Pachcha V£d£rabar<*m 

Tel. 

A shrubby plant common in most parts of 
India, and in flower nearly all the year. It 
is a native of the Indian forests, said to be 
diuretic. Flowers pale blue, tube very long 
and slender.— O’ Shaughne&sy . Roxb. FI. hid. 
i, 114. Voigt. 

JUSTICIA ECHIOIDES. Roxb. Syn. of 
Andrograplus echioides. Nees . W. Ic. 

JUSTICIA GENDARUSSA. Roxb. 

Oendarusaa vulgaris. — Nees. 

Jujnt-mu. Hind. 1 Caur Nuchi.. Tam. 

KaiiShumbali.... ,, j Nalla-Wawali. Tel. 

Nila Nirghuudi. . Sans. | 

A handsome shrubby plant with bark of a 
dark purple hue very smooth, and in some varie¬ 
ties green, flowers during the rain9, it grows 
readily by cuttings or slips: ihe leaves when 
rubbed have a strong and not unpleasant smell; 
they are roasted and given by the Viiiaus in 
chronic rheumatism.—The leaves dried and 
powdered ; are used as a preservative to keep 
insects from books— Riddell. Genl. Med. Top. 
p, 172. Ain8, Mat. Med. p. 73. 

JUSTICIA NASUTA. Linn. 

Rhinacanthus communie.— Nees, 
White-flowering Justicia. j Kabutar ki jhar. Hind. 

A shrubby plant with white flowers in axil¬ 
lary and terminal panicles ; grows spreading 
along the ground. The leaves are bruised 
and used by the natives for curing ringworm. 
Found in the native gardens as a flower. The 
flowers are sold along with those of Jasmine, 
and the roots are used in medicine as an ex¬ 
citant.— Riddell. Genl. Med. Top., page 173. 

JUSTICIA PAN LOU LATA. Burm. iioxb. 

Andrographis paniculata. — Wall. 

Thli plant grows wild in the southern 
parts of India. It is one of the chiraytta, 
and is highly prized as an excellent stomachic. 
See Andrographis paniculata chiretta. 
JUSTICIA PlCTA. Roxb. 

Gr&ptophyllum bortenae. — Nees. 

Painted Justicia. I Face plant. Eno. 

Soorkh-Va8ooka....HtND. | 

This is a very ornamental and handsome va¬ 
riegated shrub, bearing red flowers, having 
green leaves with large white spots fringed 
with green, and some varieties with red and 
dark red spots. The leaves are used for the 
decoration of the dessert after dinner, and 
, other ornamental purposes : few leaves can be 
found on which some grotesque resemblance 
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to the human countenance w y not be fancied 
or traced.— Riddell. Genl . Med, Top. p. 17*L 
Jaffrey. 

JUSTICIA PROCUMBENS. Linn. Syn. 
of Rostellaria procumbens.— Nees . 

JUSTICIA REPENS. Linn. Syn. of 
Rungia repen9. 

JUSTICIA VEHTIC1LLATA. 

Erect Justicia. 1 Kustoola...IIiND. 

Found in the Kotah jungles.— Genl. Med, 
Top , p. 173. 

JUSTIN. See Chandragupta. 

JUT. Under the words Jat and Jet, have 
been given some notices of, seemingly, a dis¬ 
tinct race to which these differently pronoun¬ 
ced names are applied. They are supposed to 
have sprung from hordes, who had migrated 
from tlie plains of Upper Asia, and been 
pushed forward into the valley of the Indus * 
by succeeding and more warlike races. Cap¬ 
tain Postans tells us that the Jut, like all 
[ the tribes in the Sind countries, are divided 
into innumerable subdivisions called Koum, 
and are there a hard-working race, occupying 
themselves in rearing camels, feeding flocks, 
or cultivating the soil. They are invaria¬ 
bly found in large communities, often liv¬ 
ing in temporary huts or “ wand,” and 
migrate all over Sind and its confines, as 
shepherds, in search of pasture. Where this 
is not the case, they are farm servants either of 
the Biluchi chiefs or wealthy zemindars, who 
repay their labour with a modicum of the 
produce. The Jut in Sind, are a quiet in- 
; offensive class, and exceedingly valuable sub¬ 
jects, but have hitherto been much depressed. 
Their women are, throughout the country, 
noted for their beauty, and, to their credit be 
it also spoken, for their chastity. They work 
as hard as the men, and the labour of tending, 
driving home their flocks, milking ihe cattle, ’ 
&c. is fairly divided. The Jut are very nu¬ 
merous and form a large division of the popu¬ 
lation of Sind, though seldom found in its 
towns, being dispersed over the whole face of 
the country, puriicularlv eastward to tlie desert 
tract which separates Sind from Cutch, 
known as ihe Kunn on which this tribe rear 
large flocks of camels. There are other 
pastoral and peaceable classes besides the Jut, 
of mahomedan pevsunsion, such ns the Khoaa 
in Upper Sind, Sikh Lohana in the Delta, 
and emigrants from the Punjab, who have in 
many instances become amalgamated with the 
people of the country. The Kbosa become a 
predatory tribe on the eastern confines of 
Sind, verging towards the Cutch territories, 
where Rajputs are located, they are very 
troublesome. They are also on the eastern 
boundaries, as wandering herdsmen. The 
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^f£o& Pulra who inhabit generally the country long been subject to an alien rule and are pro¬ 
of that name in the north are to be met with babiy a good deal intermixed by contact with 
in various parts of Sind. The Sumaft are the Meena and others. 

Jut, though they are generally known by the The J at Singh of the Punjab and upper Sut- 
former title. Such also are the Machi and lej may probably be taken as the best represen- 
numerous other subdivisions of the Jut tribes, tative type of the race. Compared to northern 
The Jut is as inseparable from the camel races, they are dark; they are tall, large and 
throughout Sind, as the Arab from his horse well featured, with plentiful and long beards, 
in Arabia ; they are invariably camel drivers fine teeth and a very pleasant open expression 
and feeders, and are consulted on every occa- of countenance. They are larger and taller 
sion where the health or efficiency of this in- than the Afghan Pathan with the upper part 
valuable animal is in question. According to of the body especially well developed, but not 
one authority, the Jut occupying parts of the so stout limbed or quite so robust. They are 
ancient Sikh territories, are sprung from bar- a fine, remarkably handsome, race of men, not 
barous hordes, who emigrated from the plains excelled by any race in Asia. In courage, 
of Upper Asia, but who now have lonsc held energy, and military qualities, they excel the 
the hindu language and belief. But, if more beautiful non-Pathan races of the northern 
the Jut of Sindh and Kacli Gandhava be of hills, and they are as energetic in the peaceful 
the same stock, these have become mabo- arts as in that of war. They are good cultiva- 
mcdans, The Jetki is everywhere, according tors, hard-working and thrifty ; they let little 
to Mr. Mapsoon, the language of the Jet. land lie waste and pay their land tax punctu- 
Gavelkind, the equal division of the inherit ally. Their women work as well as the men 
ance nmong9t the sons, was brought, to and make themselves generally useful. They 
England bv the Jut brothers who settled in are not learned, though many men and some 
Kent. It was the custom of the Geii hordes, women can read and write. They have a great 
and is still followed by the Jharija rajputa craving after fixed ownership in the soil. They 
During ihesixteentli and seventeenth cent uries are essentially agriculturists, seldom gardeners, 
of the Christian era, Nanuk and Govind, o and in Hindustan are never pastoral. They 
the Khutree race, obtained n few converts to breed cattle largely, and sometimes rear camels 
their doctrines of religious reform and social when the country is suitable, and in Jat 
emancipation among the Jut peasants of countries both ordinary carts and large mer- 
Lahore, and the southern banks of the Sutlej, cantile waggons are usually plentiful, and as 
Taking Lat. 23° or 24° N. in Malwa, and L. waggoners they not unfrequently carry their 
30° on the Jumna, so as to include Upper Sind, grain and other produce to distant markets on 
Rfarwar, part of Malwa on one side, and La- their own account, 'the Jat formerly dwelt in 
liore, Uroritsur and Utnballaon the other, then Hojputanah in republics, such as, in the time of 
connect the two eastern points by a line which the Greeks, were alluded to as democratic in- 
ahall include Dholpore, Agra, Alighur and stitutions, and one recognized republican state, 
Merut, and within all that tract the Jat race that of Pliool or Maraj, came down to the nine* 
ethnologically predominates, excepting only teenth century and was the last recognized repub- 
the hills of Mewar and the neighbourhood, lican state in India. It was a Jat republic, and 
atill held by aboriginal tribes. Advancing gave the chiefs who founded the states of Patia- 
eastwards into the Punjab and Kajputana, we lah, Nabah, Jheendca. The old territory of the 
find hindu and mahomedan Jat much mixed, Phoolkiao race was recognized by the British, 
and it often happens that one-half a village or and treated amongst the protected Sikh States, 
one branch of a family are imihomedans and but has recently been brought under the gene 
the other hindus. Further east, mahomedan ral rule of British dominion. Every Jat village, 
Jat become rarer and rarer, and both about however, is, on a small scale,, a democratic 
Lahore, and all that part of the Punjab along republic, every man having his own separate 
the line of the upper Sutlej and Jumna, the and divided share of the cultivated land. The 
great mass remain unconverted. In the Pun- union in a joint village community is rather the 
jab, the Jat all take the designation of Singh, political union of the commune, so well known 
and dress somewhat differently from ordinary in Europe, than a common enjoyment of pro- 
hindu Jat; but, for the most part, they only perty. A father and son may cultivate in corn- 
become formally Sikhs, where they take service, mon, but commensality goes no further. The 
and that change makes little difference in their village site, the waste lands and grazing 
laws and social relations. The Jat of Delhi, grounds, and, it may be, one or two other things 
Bhurtpur, &c, are a very fine race, bear the old belong to the commune, and the members of 
hindu names of Mull and such like, and are not the commune have/ in these, rights in common, 
all Singhs. In Rajputanah, the Jat are quiet For all the purposes of cultivation, the remain- 
and submissive cultivators. They have now der of the land is in every way separate indivi- 
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dual property. The government is not patri¬ 
archal but a representative communal council 
or punohayefc. Re-marriage of widows is per¬ 
mitted. All the Jat are subdivided into many 
Genies and Tribes, after the usual fashion of 
the peoples of the Ariau or Indo-Gerinanio 
stock t and the usual fashion is to marry into 
another Gens. The Jat have little of the hindu 
ceremonial strictness, and in Punjabi regiments 
they mess freely like Europeans, and have their 
two or three meals a day comfortably. The 
Jat, Rajput and their cogeuers are branches of 
one great stock* Brahmans of Kashmir and 
the frontier hills are hindus in an earlier stage 
of brahminical development. The Jat country 
is just such as would be occupied by a large 
stream of people issuing through the Bolan Pass, 
in lat. 28 or 80° north, and the Rajput are 
ranged in a semi circular form around the eas¬ 
tern and northern and south edge of the Jat 
area, the mass of them occupying the richer 
valley of the Ganges. Mr. Campbell’s conjec¬ 
ture is that the Rajput are an earlier wave from 
tbe same source as the Jat, who came in by the 
same route, have farther advanced and been 
completely hinduised, while the Jat have come 
in behind them- Punjabi is the language spoken 
by the Jat, but which, in Upper Sind, is called 
Jati Gul or the Jat tongue, and Mr. Masson 
calls it Jetki. It is an indo-Germanic tougue 
allied to the Sanscrit. In its main grammatical 
and essential features it is not widely different 
from the Hindi of the Rajput and other Hindu¬ 
stan people. It is one of the most praerit of 
Indian vernacular. The Jat, Jot, Jet, Jut 
or Jhut, who thus occupy the north-west and 
bordering provinces, also the Punjab and 
Sind, are in religion partly hindu, partly Sikh, 
and partly mahornedan They all refer to the 
west of the Indus and to Ghazni as their 
original seats, and the Dhe or Pachhadhe reached 
India from the Punjab about the middle of the 
18th century. The other sectiou is the Hele or 
Deswale* The Jat seem to have entered by the 
Bolau pass, occupied the high pastoral lands 
about Quettah and thence descended into the 
plains which they still occupy. The Jat is the 
great agricultural tribe in the Punjab and, in the 
Punjab parlance, Jat and zamindar or cultivator 
are aynopyraoua. There are no Jat in Kashmir 
or within the hills. The Aodi tribe of Jat dwell 
in Paniput and Soneput. The Aolania Jat in 
Pahiput claim to be above other Jat by having 
had the title of malek or king conferred on them. 
The race, however, spread as it is from Herat, 
Kabul and Kandahar, throughout the Punjab, 
down the Indus into Kach Gandbava, and east¬ 
wards to the Jumna and Ganges, is the same, 
and, wherever spread, they retain a dialect of 
their own to which, iu Sind, has been given the 
name of Jetki, Mr. Masson seems to imply 


that they are descendants* of the Getae wjio, he 
says, once possessed the whole of the countries 
immediately east and west of the Indus. The 
zamindars, or cultivators of the soil, at JelJ as 
throughout Kachi,are Jet, who, up to A. D. 1830, 
seldom moved abroad, but on bullocks and never 
unless armed, A Jet might generally be seen half 
naked—seated on a leau bullock, and forrai* 
dably armed with matchlock and sword, and to 
the north and west of Kach Gandbava, as also 
in Herat, Kandahar, and Kabul, they are seen 
a 9 itinerant artizaus, like gypsies. In the Pun¬ 
jab, they are not found west of the Jilam, but 
east of that river the Jet cultivators U90 wag¬ 
gons. The Jet has been so long settled in 
Kach Gandhava, as to appear the aborigines. 
Amongst their numerous subdivisions are the 
Kalora, Kokar, Hampi, Tunis, Abrah. 

According to Mohan Lai, the Sikh Jafc 
are polyandrous, and one brother takes his 
brother’s wife, but in stating this lie seems to 
allude to the custom among the Jat, of Gurao, 
also written karao seemingly from “ karana,’ 9 
to cause to do, the term given among the Jat, 
Goojur, Aliir, and other races and tribes in 
western Hindustan, to concubinage generally ; 
but more especially to marriages of widows with 
the brother of a deceased husband. T he practice, 
which is also known to the eastward by the name 
of Goorhurree, in the Deccan of Buti’hhee; and, 
in other provinces, by the name of Dhureecha, is 
followed among the Jut race, but is not very 
openly confessed, even among them, as some 
degree of discredit is supposed to attach to it. 

It is only younger brothers who form these 
connections, elder brothers being prohibited 
from marrying their younger brother’s widows, 
but amoug the Jat of Delhi even this is not 
prohibited. The practice has been common 
among several nations of the East. The Jews 
followed this custom, and in Egypt it was ad¬ 
mitted for a childless widow to cohabit with a 
brother of the deceased husband. When the 
laws of Menu were enacted, Karao appears to 
have been a recognized institution. But as is 
not unusual with the Institutes, there is much 
contradiction between the enactments relating 
to it. From a consideration of all the pas¬ 
sages on the subject, it appears that failure of 
issue was the point on which the legality turn¬ 
ed. He who was begotten according to law 
on the wife of a man deceased, or impotent, 
or disordered, after due authority given to 
her, is called the lawful son of the wife (Ch. 
IX., v. 176). From the fact of Draupadi mar¬ 
rying the five Pandoo brothers, we learn that 
polyandry must have prevailed amongst the 
heroes of that poriod ; and if polyandry, the 
practice of Karao was, no doubt, not uncom* 
mon : indeed, the compiler of the Mahabhara* 
t», Vyasa, was himself appointed to raise up 
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offspring to hi s deceased brother. There is 
perhaps no circumstance which so strongly 
shows the northern descent of the deified Pan- 
dava heroes as this marriage. Herodotus tells 
us that polyandry prevailed among the noma¬ 
dic Scythians as it does at present among the 
Bhotia. The practice is adopted also by the 
Nair of Malabar, between whom and the peo¬ 
ple of the Himalaya, Wilson traces the obscure 
vestiges of a connection. Amongst the Jat, 
Goojur, and Ahir, children born Ourno are 
considered legitimate, and are entitled to inhe¬ 
ritance accordingly* Children begotten by the 
women previous to Curao, except in the case 
of fraternal Curao, are known bv the name of 
Kudhelura, and do not inherit the property of 
the father-in-law. According to dictionaries, 
as the words are written, Jat means a 
race, a tribe, while Jut means a manner, 
a kind, and likewise matted hair: also, through¬ 
out the Punjab, Jut implies a fleece of fell of 
hair, but in Upper Sindh a Jut means a rearer 
of camels or black cattle, or a shepherd in 
opposition to a husbandman. In the Punjab 
generally, Jut means a villager and husband¬ 
man in opposition to an anist or handicrafts¬ 
man. The Jat, latterly, acquired great power. 
The Birk or Yirk is one of the most distin¬ 
guished of the Jat tribes. The Sindboo, Chee- 
neh, Vuraitch, Ckhuttheh, Sidlioo, Kurrekal, 
or Kurreeal, Gondul, &c., are Jat sub-divisions 
in the Punjab and their numerous sections added 
to their following varied religious sects, have 
given rise to doubts as to the unity of the race. 
The Jat in the north and west of India are in¬ 
dustrious and successful tillers of the soil, and 
hardy yeomen, equally ready to take up arms 
as to follow the plough. On the Jumna, their 
general superiority is apparent, and Bhurtpoor 
bore witness to their meiits. Some of the J>»t 
are said to be descendants of the Kahkar of the 
Salt Range, The Zjliut, Jut or Jit, who dwell 
in Sind from the sea to Uawudputra but not in 
the t*hul, are the oldest of the proselytes to 
mahomedanism —Masson. Vigne Postans. 
Cunningham- s History of the tiihhs, ]>. 1. 
Campbell, pp. 51, 77 to 81. JClliot's Sup, 
Glos . Recherche w Phil, hut les Egyptiens et Its 
Chinois. Selections from the AJahubharata, 
jyp. 8 and 66. Masson' Journeys, VvL II, p. 
125, Masson Kelat, 352. Institutes of 
Menu , Ch. IX V . 176. See India ; Jat; 
Jet ; Kaurava, Marriage Customs ; Pandu ; 
Polyandry. 

JUTA-KANCHURA. Beng* fomraelyna 
communis. 


JUfATOO. Sans, from jata, a bunch of 
hair, and ayoo, life-time , properly Jatgyoo. 
JUTE, 

Beng. Hind* 


Jews’ Mallow .....Eng, 

Bristly leaved Coi- 

chorus. ,, 

Pat. Beng. Hind. 

Koshta.. ,, ff 

Bhungi. „ „ 

Corchorus olitorius . 


Jute... 

Isband. ,, „ 

Sioggingftnasha .. ,, 

Corchorus olitorius. La*. 
Patta. Sans. 


Putta. Beng. 

Pat fibre. Jute, 

Corchorus capsularis . 
Is baud. Hind. 


Tat.the cloth. 

Chotee-megila... Hind.. 


Ghi-nalba pat. 
N altapat. 


.Beng. 


JUTA-MANGSEE. Beng. Spikenard, Va¬ 
leriana Jatamanai. 


JUTA SALPANEE; 
chelluiu. 


Beng. Dicerma pul- 


This fibre has long been known in India, as 
in use in the manufacture both of cordage and 
cloths, but it was only during the past fifteen 
years that it has come to be used in England. 
It is the product of the two distinct plants Cor¬ 
chorus capsularis and Corchorus olitorius, above 
named, both of them common all over India, 
and in Ceylon and China, both cultivated fur 
their leaves, and under shoots, as pot herbs, and 
for their fibres. C. Olitorius, is the Jews* mal¬ 
low, and is supposed to be the plant alluded to 
in Job xxx. 4. There is one variety called by 
the natives Teetah Pat and another variety 
which the natives call Bern Pat* Jute is 
easily spun and is much used to mix with co- 
dilla. It is made into 4< ghunny” cloth (megili), 
cordage, and paper and damask cloth made of 
Jute is said to be more durable than that fabri¬ 
cated from cotton. Jute fibre brings, according 
to quality from £13 to £22 per ton, in the mar¬ 
kets of Europe. The fibres are subdivisible iuto 
very fine fibrils, which are easily spun : they are 
long, soft and silky, and under the microscope, 
cannot be distinguished from those of flax, to 
all the purposes of which the jute fibre is ap¬ 
plicable. When prepared by steeping, the plant 
requires long maceration, a fortnight or three 
weeks being scarcely sufficient for it. The 
chief sites of its cultivation in the Bengal Pre¬ 
sidency, are Malda, Purnea, Natore, Rungpore 
and Dacca, and four varieties are distin¬ 
guished, Bat, Tasa, Mesta and C’osfita. At 
Jungpore the names given to Jute are 
Ghore 8un (probably Hibiscus) Paut, Cooch 
Murda Paut, and Amleeah Pat, (probably 
Crotolaria.) In its culture the land is pre¬ 
pared as for rice, the plants are weeded 
when a foot and a half high, and it is cut close 
to the roots when it has flowered, and before 
the seeds are ripe, a few plants being left to 
allow the seeds to come to maturity* After 
the plants are cut down, their tops are clipped 
off, and fifty to a hundred tied together* These 
bundles are laid in a shallow tank and weighed 
and allowed to remain for eight or ten days, 
being daily examined to ascertain that they are 
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not unduly rotted. VVhen the bark is found to 
separate and the stalk and fibres become soft 
the bundles are ppened and five or six stalks 
taken in the hand at a time, by a person 
standing in the water, who breaks off about 
two feet of them from the bottom ; the bark, 
which has become soft like thread is held in 
both hands, and the stalks are taken out. The 
fibres are separated by mere washing, are dress¬ 
ed and exposed to the sun to dry, by hanging 
th**m over.,bamboos. They are afterwards par¬ 
tially cleaned, and finally made up into bundles 
of from oue to two maunds, for the market. 
The culture of J ute has of late years greatly 
improved iu many places and the produce is 
stated to be from 400 lbs to 700 per acre. Jute 
fibre has been noticed at length under the 
article Corchorus. l)r. Hunter gives the follow¬ 
ing, as the imports into Great Britain of this 
Indian product : 


1838 

),136 tons. 

, 1854 

24,086 tons. 

1842 

2,740 „ 

1855 

26,964 „ 

1844 

6,500 „ 

1856 

36,554 „ 

1846 

9,220 „ 

1857 

82,300 „ 

1848 

1852 

8,900 „ 

16,980 „ 

1858 

37,800 „ 

Bengal 

is almost the sole coun 

try from which 


the exports are made and the quantities ex¬ 
ported from all India were as under : 

Tons. £ Tons. £ 

1850.1 29,120 196,936 1856-7 33,689 275,057 

1851- 2 26.763 180,976 1857-8 39,441 303,292 

1852- 3 17,942 112,578 1858 9 ... 525,099 

1853- 4 25,475 164,769 1859-60 38,060 290.018 

1354-5 34,978 229,241 1860-61 53,716 409,371 

1855-6 44,135 329,076 

As will be observed, the * exports doubled in 
eleven years, and its value rose from £7 to 
£8 a ton. As an exported article perhaps there 
is no other fibre in the world which has had such 
an extraordinary rise in so short a space of 
time. About the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century its export was unknown ; and now about 
60,000 tons are annually consumed in Great 
Britain alone. From the peculiar adaptation 
of this fibre in the manufacture of coarse 
useful goods, from the many improved modes 
of preparing it, and from the increasing 
wants of the world, there is no reason 
why double this quantity may not be requir¬ 
ed, and that too, withiu a limited period. 
The mills of Dundee consume a larger pro¬ 
portion of this useful fibre than any other in 
Great Britain, it is believed nearly one-half of the 
quantity imported ; and yet its introduction 
in the trade of Dundee is comparatively speak¬ 
ing, of recent date. About 1830, a well- 
known merchant brought a small quantity 
and wished the spinners to make a trial of it, but 
he could not prevail upon them to do so. He 


the/i employed a person in the neighbourhood 
to tease it down, at the—now fabulous—rcoat 
of from £4 to £5 per ton, and then induced 
a spinner to mix it sparingly amongst tow ; 
but it was not till the expiry of years that it 
was manufactured to any extent by itself. A 
process, was subsequently invented by Mr. 
Clausen (a Dane) by which flax, hemp, jute, 
and <4her substances were converted into a 
substitute for cotton. The invention seemed 
to work well, but the Manchester people at 
that, time would have nothing but American 
cotton on any terms, and the invention was 
valueless, lie cleaned the fibre from the straw 
by crushing and beating. The fibre was then 
steeped in a strong solution of bicarbonate of 
soda, and afterwards in water acidulated with 
sulphuric acid, which, combining with the soda, 
set free the carbonic acid with which the fibre 
was saturated. The liberated gas split the fibre 
into a material as fine as floss silk. It was 
then bleached by being steeped in a solution, 
of chloride of magnesium, theu dried and cut 
iuto lengths of the required staple, or rather 
longer, as the staple was ground down dur¬ 
ing the carding. It then passed to the carding 
machines, and was treated precisely as cotton, 
and it was said at the time that it worked 
perfectly in the ordinary cotton machinery. 
After the Corchorus olitorius plants come 
to maturity, which is generally considered to 
be the time when they begin to ripen seed, 
and the lower leafs in the stems begin to turn 
yellow, or about the second week in October, 
the whole are simultaneously cut down,—no 
matter if all have grown uniformly in size or 
not, or whether the plants be good, indifferent, 
or bad, the whole is reaped off. After the 
whole is cropped off, it is staked in bundles 
of about 200 to 250 sticks iu each, and then 
pul dowu in any convenient place to undergo 
the process of fermentation, which is generally 
done within three or four days, according to 
the temperature of the weather ; the more beat 
the less time occupied, and if the weather is 
mild, the period is longer. The whole is then 
taken and immersed in water, keeping the 
bundles down by any convenient means at dis¬ 
posal, but it is chiefly done with clods of earth, 
which are most conveniently obtained. The 
steeping process, if performed in a pool or 
pond containing stagnant water, decomposes 
the vegetable matter within eight or ten days, 
but if it be done in clear wattr, or a ruuning 
stream, or in a tank of ordinary depth, having 
clear water, then the period of time is longer, 
say about seventeen to twenty days. When 
decomposition approaches completion, a man 
generally goes down and examines the fibres 
once a day, and at its close, both morning and 
evening, to sec if all is perfected, and ibis is 
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clone by simply feeling the stalks with the 
thumb and four-finger, to which it readily yields. 
When the whole is known to be completed, 
be goes down about knee-deep in water, and 
takes a handful of the stalks, holding the same 
with his JtP hand over the surface of the water, 
and in bis right band holding a small palraata 
or a piece of fiat wood or plank, with which 
he gently strikes towards the stem of the stalks 
and whilst he does so, he whirls the whole, 
repeating the strokes with the palmata as he 
does so, which at once separates the fibre from 
the stalk or as much of the parts as is struck, 
which i9 generally from 15 to 18 inches in 
length from the lowest end ; the whole is then 
broken, the parts adhering with fibre are then 
held with the left hand, and with the :ight the 
part where the stalks arebrokeuis held, and the 
whole immersed peipendicularly about 9 or 10 
inches in water, and a few jerks are then given 
in rapid succession, which admits of complete 
separation of the fibre from the broken stalks; 
but if uny still adhere, the same is gently 
taken off with the right hand. When this is 
done, the extracted fibre is then held with 
the right hand, wrapping a portion round the 
palm of the hand, and with his left the opera¬ 
tor holds the stalk a little under water parallel 
to him; he again gives a few slight jerks 
from and towards him. He also uses his left 
hand in pushing the stalks forward when draw¬ 
ing towards him. This manipulation can only 
be done with facility by those who are used to 
it. The whole of the fibre at once easily 
separates from the entire 6talk and immediately 
floats up ; the fibre is then washed to take off 
its refuse, and the whole is then wrenched off 
and taken up to be dried in the sun. To im¬ 
prove the jute fibre, two things are necessary 
to be looked after; the first is the process 
of fermentation, and the second is allowing 
the time for decomposition of the vegetable 
matter, and to avoid stagnant pools and ponds 
for the purpose, which, though it. facilitates 
the object, injures the fibre very much. 
The process of fermentation is necessary to 
be carefully looked after, because if this be 
neglected and the heat exceed that degree 
which is absolutely necessary, and which is 
about 180° to 140° Fahrenheit, then the whole 
is affected by the gas which, in a manner, 
burns the bark, as such acids do, and the con¬ 
sequence is that, when the fibre is extracted, 
iustead of obtaining the same with a fine, silky, 
glossy appearance, the whole of the produce 
becomes of a dark lead or black muddy color, 
which is considered bad or inferior in quality. 
It is not easy to mark the exact state of tem¬ 
perature, but natives engaged in the business, 
from their constant use, are capable of marking 
nearly about the time. 


The next point to be carefully attended to 
is the time allowed to steep the whole for the 
purpose of permitting the vegetable matter to 
decompose, this part of the process, unless 
properly attended to, does not yield fibre of the 
usual size, but results as an inferior article, 
because it yields fibre of a coarse quality; the 
tender fibre which otherwise is retained, rapid¬ 
ly decays, and is broken into threads and wash¬ 
ed off when extracting the same from the 
stalk. For which Durpose, when the bundles 
are steeped down after the fermentating pro¬ 
cess, they are so arranged that the stems are 
first immersed in water with their top branches 
above its surface, and allowed to remain for a 
time, which is considered as sufficient for the 
stems to be partially decomposed, when the 
wliole is properly steeped down, for the entire 
stalk to be decomposed at the same time ; if 
this be not attended to, as stated above, the 
result is a short and coarse fibre, without any 
silky, glossy appearance. 

The next point is to avoid pressing down 
the bundles with clods of earth, as at the time 
the decomposition is about to be perfected, 
the mineral substances being washed down mix 
with the fibre, destroying the vegetable sub¬ 
stance and giving the fibre a red muddy ap¬ 
pearance. Stagnant tanks are likewise to be 
avoided for the impurities they contain, though 
the decomposition is much facilitated. Native 
cultivators can rarely avoid these two materials 
for want of means and proper resources ; but 
if they be avoided, no doubt the fibre extracted 
will yield a superior texture. 

In the way the plants are cultivated in Ben¬ 
gal a wide margin is left for improvement, but 
on oue point improvement is possible, the seeds 
being, at present, so laid out, that in portions 
of the laud they are over-thickly studded, and 
while those take the start and come soon to 
the standard height, the plants under them 
form stragglers, not having the full play of 
the sun over them ; the bark of these therefore 
remains mote tender, and when cut down, and 
those of full growth, the height of which ought 
to be 6 to 8 feet, be separated, and the fibres ex¬ 
tracted no doubt the same would yield a better 
quality of jute.— Dr. Hunter , in Ed . New 
Phil. Journ. No. II. Vol . X. October 1859, 
Dundee Advertiser. Annals 2nd. Administra¬ 
tion. Royle’s Fibrous Plants, p. 244. J. Ma¬ 
nuel in Indian Field , No. 25, 18 th September 
1858. 

JU I'E KARUNDE. Duk* Flacourtia sepi- 
aria,— Roxb. 

JUTI. Hind. Putranjiva Boxburghii. 

JUTLAND. See Asi. 

JUTRU. Hind. Myrsine Africans. 

JUITEEL, A pass, in the Sind ranges, 
runs 60 to 75 miles south-west from Sehwan 





JUZEA. 


JWAIJk MUKHI. 


to Dooba, between 25° 32', and 26° 20', and 
67° 48', and 68° 8*. Steep in few places less 
than 2,000 ft. the road from Sehwan to Kurra- 
chee lies between them, and Keertar more to 
the west. 

JUTTUP-AKU. T el, Dsemia extensa. 

JU%U. Tel. Kudumi, Tam, the tuft of hair 
worn by the hindus on the crown of their head. 

JTJTU BHAJLRI. Tel. Limnaetus crisia- 
tellus.—Tsmm. 

JUTUGA. Tel. Dmtnia extensa.— B. 
Brown . 

JUVA. Beno. Hibiscus rosa sinensis.— 
Linn. 

JUVANEE. Beno. Hind. Ptychotis ajo- 
wan. Ajwaln seed. 

.TUVANS PATER. See India. 

JUVAR* Guz. Sorghum vuluare. 

JUVASA Beno. Allingi maurorum, Tourne . 
IiedysHrum alhagi.— Linn. 

jtJVEIi, see Kummaler. 

JUVO. Beng. ITordeum hexastichon.— 
Linn. Roil. 

JUVULA. Sans. Od ina woodier. 

JUVVI. Tel. Ficus t’siela.— Boxb. Ficus 
infectoria. — Willde. 

JUWA. ITind. and Kasiim. liedysarum al- 
haji. 

JUWAHIR-I-KHUMSA. A book so named. 

.1UWAL HARRA ? See Har. 

JUWANSA. Hind. Alhagi maurorum 
Tourne . 

JUWAR, great millet, IIolcus saccharatus 

— Linn. 

JUWUff. Kashm. Annesleya horida. This 
plant is common in the lake of Kashmir. Its 
broad round leaf lies on the water like that of 
the lotus, its under surface being covered 
with numerous hard, sharp and hooked spiculae 

— Vtgne. 

JUYA. 8ans. From jee, victory, properly 
Jay a. 

JUYANTI. Beno. Sans. From jee, to 
conquer. AUschynomene sesban.— Linn. Syn. 
of Sesbania Oochin-Cbinensis. See Dhanchee 
property Jay anti. 

JUY-DHAN. Beng. Andropogon saccha- 
ratum. 

JUYU-POORGA. Sans. From jaya, vic¬ 
tory. 

JUY-PHAL. Beng. Croton tiglium, proper¬ 
ty Jaypbal. 

JUZ, Ar. a part of a book. 

JUZEA, properly jiziya. From an Arabic 
word meaning subjugation ; conquest ; com¬ 
pensation,—a capitation tax levied by the ma- 
homedans on their subjects of another faith. 
The correct word isJizea, but usual in Hin- 
doostan to pronounce the word Jazea. It ap¬ 
pears from the Ayeen-i-Akbari that the khalif 
Oornar laid an annual tax upon every one who 


was not of the mahomedan religion. A person 
of high condition paid 48 dirhems, one of rao<* 
derate means 24 dirhems, and one in an inferior 
station 12 dirhams. It does not exactly appear 
when this tax was instituted in India. Tod 
thinks it was imposed by Baber in lieu of the 
Tumgiia which he solemnly renounced on the 
field of battle, after the victory which gave 
him the crown of India, but we read of it 
long before this, for as early as the time of 
Ala-ud-I)in, only a century alter the final sub¬ 
jugation of llindoostan, we find it spoken of 
aa an established tax. The tax was abolished 
by Akbar in the 9th year of his reign, and was 
not imposed again till the 22nd of Aurungzeb, 
who, with his wonted intolerance, directed that 
its levy should be attended with every circum¬ 
stance of contumely which his ingenuity could 
devise. 

From this period it appears to have been 
regularly levied, and with particular severity in 
the time of Farokhsir (in consequence of the 
appointment of Inavat-UUah as Financial Minis¬ 
ter, who had been Secretary to the bigoted 
Aurungzeb) until the time of Rufee-ood-Darjat, 
when the Barha Syud, or twelve ayuds, abo¬ 
lished it, and the hindoos again recovered 
their consequence. Ruttun Chund, a hindao, 
being appointed Financial Minister, and 
being possessed even of such influence, ns to 
be empowered to nominate the mahomedan 
Cazees of the Provinces. After the death of 
lluttun Chund, the capitation tax was once 
more levied, as it is stated to have been again 
repealed by Mahomed Shah, at the intercession 
of maharaja Jye Singh and Gerdhur Buhadooc. 
Since that period, no emperor was possessed 
of sufficient authority to enforce the lazes, and 
this odious tax became extinct for ever : but 
not till it had operated as one of the most 
effectual causes of the decline of the mahome¬ 
dan power, by alienating the affections of the 
hindoo population, which the early Moghul 
emperors had courted, and in some measure 
obtained.— Tuwareekk-i~ Mahomedshakee. Elliot 
Supp. Glossary , Annals of Rajasthan, Vot. I . 
p. 403. 

JUZEERAH means an island, but is a term 
applied to the countries between the Euphrates 
and Tigris : the Mesopotamia of the ancients. 

JWALA MUKHI, in L. 31° 52'6" N. 
L. 76° 18' 6” E. in Chiraba, about 8 miles 
N. of Nad£uh^ has a great temple 1,888 feet 
above the sea. The words are from jwals, a 
flame, and mookha, a face. It is also called 
Jwala-.Tee and “ Jee*’ which signifies “ lord,” 
is used as a term of respect. It is famous for its 
temple and t»ke9 its name from the fire which 
peipetually issues from fissures in the rocks 
which are enclosed within the temple. It is a 
lambent flame of a pale red colour. This temple 
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48 sacred to Devi. Numerous of devotees make 
a* pilgrimage from the most distant parts of 
India to worship at this shrine. Long ere 
this holy spot is reached, temples, tanks, and 
ascetics are seen. The town contains at 
least five or six hundred houses, and a very 
large population, among whom a great pro¬ 
portion are Gosain, Bairagi, Yogi, Jat and 
penitents of all sorts. To all who die 
here a grave is set apart, with a lingam on it. 
The temple stands about one hundred feet up 
from the plain. The whole is built like a fort, 
and enclosed by a wall about twenty feet high. 
— Mr a. Hervey's Adventures of a Lady in 
Tartary, Vol. I. p . 21, 23. Baron HugeVs 
Travels in Kashmir, 42-45. Schlagentweit . 

JWALANA. Sans, from Jwala, to enkindle. 
See Juala. 

JWAR, the Gore glacier i3 above Milam in 

Jwar. 

JY. This word in Pehlavi, as well as in 
Sanscrit, means pure.— Malcolm's History of 
Persia , Vol. I.p. 9. 

JYANG. See Java. 

JYANTIKA. Hind. Sesbania segyptiaca. 

3 YE, Sans, victorious. 

JYE CHAND, a Rahtor rajput, the last 
hindu sovereign of Canouj, He whs father of 
Snnjogata. When the Ohohun rajput, Pirthivi 
rqj, the last of the Delhi kings, assumed 
empire by the sacrifice of the aswamedha, 
Jye Chand, to soothe his mortified vanity, 
celebrated the Raj shui sacrifice. It was for the 
last time performed by a hindu prince, and all 
the hindu sovereigns of India attended it , except 
rajah Pirtlii'raj of Delhi and Samarsi ot 
Mewar, whom Jye Chand represented by effi¬ 
gies of gold, assigning the post of porter to 
PirthPraj and that of scullion to Samarsi. It 
was at this, that Jye Chand brought forward 
his daughter Sanjogata, to select her husband, 
but she threw the Burmala over the neck of 
Pirthi’raj and in A. D. 1175, Pirthi’raj 
carried her off to Delhi.— Ti'aveh of a Hindoo. 
See Jye; Pirthivi: Sanjogata. 

JYE KUSH MULL. See Nepal. 

JYESTH. On the sixth day of this hindoo 
month about May and June, hindoo women hold 
a Ceremonial festival, called Aranya Shashth 
(Fbrest-sixth) in which they walk in a wood. 
The ceremony is in the hope of obtaining hand¬ 
some children.— Wih . 


JYNTEAH HILLS, on the east of Bengal. 
Agreements have been concluded with the 
chiefs of the following States : Nusteng, Moleem 
and Khyrira, Lungree and Mahram in the 
Jynteahand Cosyah Hills . 

Nusteng.— Moot Sing, the rajah of this 
petty State, expressed a desire to enter into 
an engagement, hut it was settled with Dun 
Singh his successor. 

Moleem and Khyrim. —In 18G2, a military 
cantonment and sanitarium were formed at 
Chillong, in the Moleem country, instead of 
at Cherra Poonjee. The rajah ceded all his 
sovereign and personal rights in the land for a 
sum of rupees 2,000, and the rights of the 
private proprietors were bought up for ru¬ 
pees 6,325, and an annual payment of ru¬ 
pees 108. 

Lungree. —Oomit, chief of Lungree, re¬ 
ceived from the British Government, the title 
of Rajah on his signing an eugageirent of 
submission and fidelity. 

Mahram. —In October 1864, Oo Sai Sing 
was recognized by the British Government on 
his signing the usual engagement of allegiance 
and submission.— Treaties, Engagements and 
Sunnuds , Vol. VII, p. 332. 

JYOI PANA. Beng. Rhinacantbus com¬ 
munis. 

J YO LTSIL MATI. Hind. Anthistiria ana- 
thera. 

JYOTISH MATI. Sans. Tel. Literally 
“ light possessing,” also Buddha basara and 
Budda Kakara, Tel* Cardiospermum halica- 
cabum Linn\ popular superstition asserts 
that by eating its seeds the understanding is 
enlightened and the memory rendered miracu¬ 
lously retentive.— Elliot's FL Atidh. 

JYOTISH-STOMA. Sans, from Jyotish, 
light ; and stoma, the whole. 

JYOTSHI. Hind. A kind of coarse rice in 
Peshawar. 

JYOTISH. Sans., from jyot, to shine# 
JYPAL. Beng. Croton tigliura, 

JYKONG, a Harrow village- 
JYSWAK, also Jaiswtr, Jasawarand Juawar, 
a tribe of inferior Jadonbansee rajpoots in the 
pergunnahs of Uleepoor, Puttee, Kishhnee^ Nu- 
beegunge, and Azimnugur in Central Doab. 

JYU, a Thibetan com, equal to a Furruckha- 
bad rupee.— Wilson. 
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K. This letter of the English alphabet has 
a simple guttural sou ml, as in kuleiular, keep, 
king, korun, and 1ms analogous letters in 
Arabic, Persian, Urdu, Sanscrit, Hindi, Mah- 
rati, Guzarafhi, Bengali, Uriya, TVlugu, 
Karnata, Tamil, Malayalim, Chinese, Malay 
and in all the languages of the further Indies 
and Eastern Archipelago, and there ought 
not, therefore, to be any variations in re¬ 
presenting the names and words of these 
tongues by means of this letter. Neverthe¬ 
less, in writing them, owing to the English 
letter C, as in candour, capture ; and the let¬ 
ters Ch, as in character, chronic, churlish, 
having the same sound as K, many ordinary j 
words of the East Indies, are met with writ- | 
ten in various ways, as in Cashmere, Cashmir, | 
Kashmir, Kabul, Cabool, &c., &e„ couse- 
quently several words beginning with e, ch | 
and k are necessarily, for facility of reference, 
repeated here. 

KA, a people inhabiting the mountain¬ 
ous country lying between Lao and Kambo- 
jia. Mr. Crawford in his Embassy mentions 
that the Siamese make no scruples in reduc¬ 
ing them to slavery. lie adds that the | 
features of one whom he saw ditiered strik- | 
ingly from those of a Siamese. They are 
described by other authors along with the 
Khong, the Gueo of the Portuguese, as rude 
tribes in Kambojia either actually pagan or 
imperfectly buddhist.— Cninjunis Embassy, 
p. 177. See India. Ka-riang. 

KA, of Sutlej and Kanawar. duglaus re¬ 
gia, Linn the walnut tree. 

KA, Hind. Saccharine, Sp. 

KAABA, the temple of Mecca. See Kaba, 
Aboo Kuril), Somanath. 

KAAN, a river at Indore. 

KA-AN-TIIA, B lkm. A small but valu¬ 
able wood of Tavoy. 

KAAKTEN, Dut. Cards. 

KAARZEN, ])ut. Candles. 

KAAS, Hut. Cheese. 

KAAT, properly Kat’h, Tam., Mai yal., 
Can. Wild, uneullivated. 

KAAT 1LLUPA, Tam. Russia latifolia, 
Roxb. 

KAAT MANGA, Tam. Buelmnania lati¬ 
folia, Roxb. 

KA’B, a tribe of Arabs in the province 
near the Persian Gulf, whore capital E Mu- 
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bamerah. They extend north as far as Shus¬ 
ter ami llam Hormuz ; to the east, their ter¬ 
ritory is limited by Behhelmn, and including 
Ilindyan in their possessions, the Ka’h Arabs 
spread along the head of the Gulf, touching 
Basra on the south. Their western territory 
touches on the wandering Arabs as far as 
Hamza. The greater part of this, territory is 
watered by the Tab river with its numerous 
tributaries, and was known to Arab geogra¬ 
phers by the name of Haurak. About the 
close of the last century, they became addict¬ 
ed to piratical pursuits and captured several 
English vessels. More lately, Muharnernh 
was taken by Ali Raza Pasha, and, in 1857, 
by the Government of India, in their war 
with Persia. Sec Ears. 

KABA, a piratical tribe in the gulf of 
Cutch, to the north of the Maratha provinces. 

KA’BA, Ait. A cube: also, the square 
house, in Mecca, held in reverence by maho-‘ 
medans, by whom it is frequented in pilgrim¬ 
age. Tibbau Asiiad Aboo Kariba, or Aboo 
j Karih, commonly called Tobba, one of the 
most warlike of the Ilimyarite nioiiarchs, was 
the first who, about A. d. 20G, covered the 
Kaaba with a tapestry of leather, and also 
supplied it with a lock of gold. The nabobs 
of the Carnatic, who claimed to be descend¬ 
ants from tin,* klialif Omar, usually sent a 
ladder of gold, for the pilgrims to ascend to 
the door of the Kaba. Immediately on arrival 
I at Mecca, the pilgrims perforin ablutions and 
proceed to the mosque, kiss the black stone, 
i and encompass the Ka’ba seven times, com- 
! meneing on the right, leaving the Kaba on 
the left, they perform the circuit thrice with 
a quick step and four times at a slow pace. 
They go then to the stone near the Kaba, 

I bearing the impression of the feet of Abralmm, 

| repeat two prayers, and come and kiss the 
j black stone again. In most families male 
; children, when forty days old, are taken to 
! the Kaba, prayed over, and carried home, 

I where the barber draws with a razor three 
| parallel gashes down the fleshy portion of 
each cheek, from the exterior angles of the 
j eves almost to the corners of the mouth. 

! These “ mashali” as they me called, may be 
; of modern date.— Burton's Pilgrimage to 
Mecca, Pot. iii, p. d‘27. 

KABAB ? Pjulji*. A measure of capacity, 
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- 1 ftABAB, Ait., Pers., Hind. Roast meat 
ov small pieces of meat roasted or stewed on 
littlo skewers. They arc alluded to in Ho¬ 
mer’s Iliad in two places, xiv, 87, and line 47o. 

* * * and fixed on forks of wood, 

All liasty, on the hissing coals lie threw ; 

All smoking, back tjie tasteful viands drew, 

Bronchers and all. 

* * in rolls of fat involved without 

The choicest morsels lay, from every part. 

Some in the flames, he strewed with flour, then threw ; 
Some cut in fragments, from the forks they drew. 

Kabab-curry, is a favourite dish at the 
tables of Europeans in India, and consists of 
little pieces of meat with portions of onions, 
ginger, &c., on skewers, all curried. 

KABABA, IIind. Xauthoxylou hostile. 

KABABA1I, Arab. Piper eubeba. 
KABAB Cl UNI, Guz., Hind., Pers. Pi¬ 
per eubeba. Cubcbs. 

KABAIZ, a tribe of the Bulbassi, a Kurd 
race, composed of the following tribes : 

1, The Kabaiz, the reigning family, con¬ 
sists of about two hundred' persons ; 2, Man- 
zoor ; 3, Manias! i ; 4, Pirau ; 3, Ruminook ; 
6, Siun and Taafah, who together make one 
tribe. The chiefs of tribes are called Muz- 
zin. Each chief has a certain number of 
thieves, who rob for him ; and his tribe 
makes him voluntary gifts of provisions. 
These are his only revenues. The price of 
blood among the Bulbassi is twenty-two oxen, 
but it may be made up in other effects, to 
which often a nominal value is attached, more 
than twice the real amount, when the affair 
is to be compounded amicably. Their only 
Jaws aro the usages of the tribe, ami these 
are administered by the chief, assisted by the 
council of elders. The only crimes punished 
with death aro adultery, seduction, aud such 
like. Tho Bulbassi will not bestow a girl in 
marriage on a person of another tribe or peo¬ 
ple. They have courtship among them, and 
carrying off a girl by the lover is common. 
When a chief dies, he is succeeded by the 
best or bravest of his family, with the com¬ 
mon consent of his tribe. If his eldest son he 
incapable, tho best of the brothers succeeds. 
When a chief is once nominated he cannot he 
deposed, and his authority is so well defined, 
that there aro no instances of a chief ever 
having attempted to exceed his powers. In 
their own country tho Bulbassi do not wil¬ 
lingly acknowledge any superior, either Turk¬ 
ish or Persian ; but wheu they descend into 
the regious of Karatchook they pay a tribute 
of sheep to the Bey. They are very fond of 
armour ; and most of the principal people 
among them possess a complete suit of mail. 
The Bulbassi Koord have a most curious way 
of curing wounds. They sew the wounded 
nyin in the skin of a bullock fresh stripped off 
tho animal, leaving only his head out; aud 
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they leave him in it till the skin begins to 
putrify. They say this never fails to cure 
the most desperate spear or sabre wound.— 
Rich, Residence in Koordistan , Vol. i, p. 153. 

KABAL, of Muzaffargarh, the reticulum 
of the palm. 

KABAN, a measure of capacity, in the 
Molucca and Philippine islands. 

KAB-BAN-TIIA, Bukm. A timber tree 
found inland in Amherst and Tavoy Pro¬ 
vinces, but scarce. It has a maximum girth of 
(i cubits, and maximum leugtli of 30 feet, and 
when seasoned, it floats in water. It makes 
beautiful furniture, ami when long buried in 
ferruginous mud, turns of a very dark-red. 
It makes excellent planes ; and is used with 
great success, for all tool handles, and much 
recommended for such as do not receive direct 
percussion, as screw drivers, augers, ham¬ 
mers, handles—in fact for all tools except 
chisel handles, which are to be struck with a 
hammer,for which, however, the chisel-handle 
tree, a species of “ Dalbergia” is the best. It 
makes excellent planes. It is stated by Dr. 
McClelland to be most plentiful in the Thara- 
waddy district, and to be hard, of fine grain, 
aud used in constructing carts. Captain Dance 
says, a quantity of this was sold in August 
18.57, for export to Holland as a furniture 
wood.— Captain Dance . 

KABARAGOYA, a reptile of Ceylon, 
partial to marshy ground, and when disturb¬ 
ed upon land, it takes refuge in the nearest 
water. From the somewhat eruptive appear¬ 
ance of the yellow blotches on its scales, a 
closely allied species, similarly spotted, for¬ 
merly obtained amongst naturalists tho name 
of Monitor exanthematicus, and the Singha¬ 
lese word kabara, has a similar meaning. Tho 
kabara-tcl or cobra-tel, a poison of Ceylon, 
is said to be prepared from the kabara-goya ; 
and an individual suspoctod of having this 
poison in his possession, is cautiously shun¬ 
ned by his neighbours. In the Mahawanso, 
ch. xxiv, p. 148, the hero, Tissa, is said to 
have been afflicted with a cutaneous complaint 
which made his skin scaly like that of tho 
godho, the Pali name of the kabara-goya. 
— Tenncnt's Sketches of the Natural His - 
tor?/ of Ceylon , p. 272. 

KABARDA. The country at the foot of 
tho Caucasus, for a considerable distance to 
the eastward, is called Little Kabarda ; the 
stretch to the westward, being of larger ex¬ 
tent, has the name of Great Kabarda, run¬ 
ning along the line of the mountains till it 
meets the country of tho Circassians. The 
peoplo who inhabit these two districts, are 
known to the Russians under the general ap¬ 
pellation Cherkes. They are the descend¬ 
ants of a mixed people, whoso various origins, 
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character, and customs, are now nearly lost, 
as marks of distinction, in the one common 
name they bear and the gradual adoption of 
each other’s customs. Latterly, the populations 
of both the Kabarda differ nothing in costume 
from their neighbours, the Circassians. They 
generally speak the same language, and are 
fond of considering themselves brandies of 
that stock. But the people of Little Kabarda, 
are said to have been a colony from Great 
Kabarda, driven thence from their natural 
possessions by the more powerful tribes. 
Circassia might, in former times, have pro¬ 
vided itself in the same way. There are, 
also, numerous Tatar tribes, which extend 
themselves southward over the lower hills 
and fiut lands, which reach from the foot of 
the mountains to the Kuban ; and then possess 
the hanks of that river, westward, till it ter¬ 
minates at the Black Sea. It is from amongst 
this wild people, and the Kabarda people 
bordering on the Malka and Kouma rivers, 
that Russia formed its corps of Cossacks, 
known by the general name of Cossacks of 
the line of the Caucasus.— Porter's Travels , 
i, p. 51. 

KABARGA, also Muscus, Ri:s., Musk. 

KABAREA, Hind. Cappaiis spinosn, I. 

KABBAH, IIini>. Tobacco, dried, but not 
twisted up. 

KABBR, Akab. Sinapis juncea. 

KABKEJ—? a pheasant ? of theHimalayns. 

KABELJO, S\v. Knbeljaauk, also Bau- 
kaelia, Di;t. Kahliau, 1)ax. Kabljau, Gkk. 
Cod. 

KABIL, An. A name of Cain. Kahil- 
llahil, Cain and Abel. 

K A BILK, Alt. A term employed in Ara¬ 
bia and Northern Africa to designate the 
various tribal bodies. From Tnifa to Medina, 
(here are ten such, with about, 79,000 light¬ 
ing men ; those of Assir, 6 in number, with 
44,500 fighting men ; those of Tail", at Assir, 

] 1 in number, with 60,000. The term ka- 
bylah, amongst the mahornedans in India, is 
applied to the family or to the wile of an 
individual.— Fontanicr , India , Egypt and 
the Persian Gulf. 

KABILLA WILLA-GASS, Singh. An- 
tidesma bunias.— Spr. Syst. Veg. 

KA-BI-NE, Buum. A red-dye-tree-bark, 
of Akyab, used to colour fishing nets a red- 
brown ; 10,000 maunds could he obtained. 

KABIRAJ, Bkng. A physician. 

KABIR PANT’HI, a sect of vaishnava 
liindoos whoso founder was Kabir, the disci¬ 
ple of Ramanand. He assailed the whole 
system of idolatrous worship and ridiculed 
the learning of the pandits and the doctrines 
of the Sastras, and with equal severity attacked 
the mahoraedan teachers and the Koran. 
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Several popular sects, amongst whom arFTOT 
Nanak Shalii, sprung from his teachings. He 
lived probably about a. i>, 1449. The kabir- 
pant’lii are always included amongst the vaish¬ 
nava sects, and maintain friendly relations 
with these. It is no part of their faith, how¬ 
ever, to worship any hiudoo deity or observe 
any of the rites or ceremonials of the liiudoos. 
The Kabir Pant’hi are numerous in all the 
provinces of upper and central India. Their 
quaker-like spirit, their abhorrence of all 
violence, their regard for truth, and the 
unobtrusiveness of (heir opinions, render 
them very inoffensive members of the state. 
Their mendicants never solicit alms, and in 
this capacity they are, in a social view, in a 
very favourable position compared with many 
of the religious vagrants of India. The 
Kabir Pant’hi use no mantra or ritual, and 
those who have abandoned society abstain 
from all outward observances and address 
their homage by the chanting of hymns, 
exclusively to their invisible Kabir. Kabir is 
fabled to have been the son of a virgin widow 
of a brahmin, the father was a follower of, 
and was paying a visit to Ramanand. Un¬ 
aware of her condition, Ramanand wished 
her to the conception of a son, which occurred, 
hut ashamed of her condition she boro the 
child in private and exposed it. It was 
found and brought up by a weaver and his 
wife. Kabir is said to have been originally 
styled Inyani, the knowing or wise. Ife died 
at Magor near Gnrakhpur. This was en¬ 
dowed by Mansur Ali Khan with several vil¬ 
lages.— ITU son's Hindu Sects. See Hindoo, 
Vairagi, Vaishnava. 

KABLA1-KHAN, emperor of the Chinese 
and Eastern oriental Tartars, was indisputably 
the sovereign of the most enormous empire that 
the annals of the world have ever made 
known :it comprehended the whole of China, 
Corea, Tibet. Tonquin, Cochin-China, a great 
part of India beyond the Ganges, many 
islands of the Indian Ocean, the whole north 
of the continent of Asia, from the Pacific 
to the Dnieper and Persia, also, was a 
feudatory of his throne, its sovereigns, the 
successors of Iloulngou, receiving their inves¬ 
titure from the emperor of China, and as the 
dominions of these great vassals extended to 
the Mediterranean and the frontiers of the 
Greek empire, it may he said that the whole 
of Asia was subject to the laws of the great 
Khan, who had chosen Pekin as the central 
seat of his government. The empires of 
Alexander the Great, of the Romans, or oven 
of Chcnghis Khan, were as nothing com¬ 
pared with that of Ivablai. Kablai had 
received a Chinese education ; lie appreciated 
the advantages of civilization ; lie admired the 
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mentions of' China, ami protected literature 
and the sciences. lie had some of the best 
Chinese books translated into the Mongol 
language, and founded schools for tho young 
people of his own country, and gave much 
encouragement to their studies. lie received 
with favour learned and literary men of every 
country and religion, granting them many 
privileges, and exempting them from taxes 
and tributes. It was he who established the 
college of Han-liu, the first academical institu¬ 
tion of China. lie was assisted in improving 
the astronomical calculations of the Chinese, 
by Arabian and Christian astronomers. Some 
Christian families were fixed by him in the 
City of Pekin ; and many Greeks, who had 
followed the Mogul armies, were retained in his 
service, as men, whose attainments were so 
much superior, to those of his Tartar and 
Chinese subjects. Pekin was at the same time 
raised into an archbishopric by the Patriarch 
of Bagdad and the Roman Pontiff; embassies 
and missions, passed into Tartary ; and the 
Mogul sovereigns of China afforded their 
protection to every stranger, whose talents 
might be useful to the state. Arghun Khan 
was Kablai Khan’s great nephew. Ilis wife 
was Zibelliua, the Khatun Bulugnn, a lady 
of great beauty and ability. She lmd been 
married to Abaka, but, on bis demise, accord¬ 
ing to the marriage customs of tho Mongols, 
she passed to the Urda of her step-soil, 
Arghun. On her death, Arghun sent Marco 
Polo for another wife, out of the Mongol 
tribe of Bayaut, but Arghun died before the 
lady Kuka-Chin was brought, and she passed 
to Glinzan, the nephew of Arghun, for Ar¬ 
ghun had been succeeded by Kai-Khatu, his 
brother.— Quart . Rev ., July 1868.— Hues 
Christianity, Vo l, i, pp. 320-321 ; Chat field's 
Hindostan, p. 208. Seo Polyandry, Jews, 
Marco Polo. 

KABLARA, Sans. Nympham lotus. Qu. 
Kahlara ? 

KABLI-GERU, or Kabl-Giri, a race 
occupying the banks of rivers in the Dekluui, 
occupied as ferrymen. 

KABONG, Malay., any palm as tho Cocoa- 
nut palm ; the Cycas cireinalis, TAnn., the 
Gomuti palm, or Arenga sacclmvitera : tho 
last is cultivated for its sap to mako jaggery 
or coarse sugar, and for its strong fibre. 

KABOOK, Singii. Lateritious deposit, 
said to be tho product of decomposed gueiss. 

KABUL. The name of a city, a terri¬ 
tory, and a l iver on the N. W. borders of Bri¬ 
tish India, under the rule of the Barukzye 
clan of Affglians. Tho origin of the name 
Kabul has not been traced. It is not 
mentioned by any of the Greek or Roman 
writers who were familiar with the Aria 
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territory, of which Herat is the capital ;— 
with A l iana (Iran), the general name of the 
couutry east of Persia and Media, as far as 
the Indus :—with Bactria, the country 
watered by the Ox us and its tributaries, and 
Soghdiana, the mountains which feed the 
Jaxartes and divide the two rivers. The town 
of Kabul is 6,600 feet above the sea and its 
south quarter is in Lat. 34" 24' 5 N. It is a 
compactly built city, the houses being of sun- 
dried bricks. Vigne and Burnes estimated 
its population at about sixty thousand, made 
up of* the Alfghau, Kazzilbash, Tajik, and 
Hazara tribes, and there are a few hindoos. 
With Ghazni it was once tributary to Ba¬ 
in inn, hut Kabul is now the metropolis 
of both. Kabul is built at the foot of a 
range of hills, whose direction is from north¬ 
west to south-east. The country is thus di¬ 
vided into the “ Plain of Kabul,” and the 
Char Deli, or four villages. The city is 
built directly under a rocky hill of gneiss 
that rises a thousand feet above it, and bends 
round it from the south-east to the south-west, 
where, with the dip of another hill opposite, 
is formed the pass which leads into Char 
Deli, one hundred and tifty yards broad. 
Through this pass part of the British army 
entered Kabul. At the eastern extremity of 
tho rocky bills, which enclose it on the south, 
is the Bala Hissar, on a neck of land about 
150 feet high, which commands the city. Tho 
Kabul river runs towards the city, rising near 
Engeran, a castle, distant about thirty miles 
to the westward of Kabul. The whole of the 
north part of the plain of Kabul is irrigated 
by the water of the river, but the Logur or 
Mydan rises near the copper mine on the 
road from Gliuzni. The appearance of Kabul, 
as a city, has little to recommend it beyond 
the interest conferred by the surrounding 
scenery. It is best, aud indeed can only be, 
seen from the east. In that direction it is 
first descried by the traveller from the lower 
countries. The great bazaar of Kabul was 
an elegant area nearly 600 feet long and about 
30 broad. The Hamam or public baths, 
being indispensable appendages to a inahome- 
dan city, these are in some number, but they 
are deficient on the score of cleanliness. 
The nuthomedau tombs in Kabul vary little, 
except in position, from ordinary christiau 
ones. They are placed from north to south ; 
they have the same shaped headstone, gener¬ 
ally of marble, either of the costly kind 
imported from more eastern countries, or of 
the native alabaster, procured in the quarries 
of Maidau. The head-stoue also bears an 
inscribed epitaph, aud is ornamented, with 
sculptuj?ed flowers and other fanciful devices. 
Kabul has no rainy season, hut, as in Great 
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Britain, constant showers fall nil the year 
round. Baber describes the climate as ex¬ 
tremely delightful, and the Ark or citadel, 
as at once a mountain, a sea, a town, and 
a desert. Fruit is more plentiful than bread 
and is considered one of the necessaries of 
life. The apricot is preserved in fourteen 
ways and is the most delicious of the dried 
fruits. The best gardens lie immediately 
north of the . city, but further off, in the 
district of Istalif, they are very beautiful. In 
one garden, peaches, plums, apricots, beans, 
apples, quinces, cherries, walnuts, mulberries 
and pomegranates may all be seen growing. A 
variety of rhubarb termed rawash, is more or 
less plentiful in all the hills from ICelat in 
Baluchistan to Kandahar, and again from that 
place to Kabul. Attention is only paid to its 
growth by the inhabitants of Lughman, who 
supply the bazaars of the city. They sur¬ 
round the choicer plants with conical cover¬ 
ings of stones, so as to exclude light and air, 
and thereby produce that whiteness of stem 
so much prized. The unblanched plant is 
called chukri, and is also exposed to sale. It 
also makes an excellent preserve, by being 
first saturated in a solution of lime and then 
boiled with shirar, or the inspissated juice of 
grapes, losing, however, in this case its cha¬ 
racteristic flavour. In June, apples are first 
brought to the bazaars, and in July, both 
apples and pears become plentiful. In the 
beginning of August peaches ripen in Koh-i- 
Daman ; they are very large, but not well 
flavoured ; indeed Mr. Masson questions whe¬ 
ther any of the fruits of Kabul equal in 
flavour the analogous varieties of England. 
The rana zeba, is common : it is a remark¬ 
able variety of the rose (Rosa prostolistaia,) 
the exterior of whose petals is yellow, while 
the interior is vermilion. The umhomedau 
inhabitants of Kabul are of the sunui and 
sliiah sects. The shiali live separately in a 
walled street called Chandaul. Numbers of 
gold-wasliers are constantly employed near 
Peshatt on the river of Chitral and Kameh. 
The metal is also found in the rivers of 
Lughman, and in the river of Kabul, into 
which they fail, and is sometimes collected 
near Kergah and Char Bagh of Lughman, 
and again near Jellalabad. On the joint 
river of the Koorhistan of Kabul before it 
enters the Sat! hills, there is a spot pre¬ 
serving the name of Zir-Shu, that is to say, 
gohl-washing, though now unfrequented, and 
it is certain that all, or nearly all, the rivers 
flowing from the north have auriferous sands, 
as quantities of the metal are procured in the 
Yusafzai districts. It may be worthy of note, 
that the people who search for the gold are 
not of these countries, but of the Panjab ; 


many are natives of Jelam, on the river of 
that name. Iu is not improbable that the 
rivers of Kafristan, when increased in volume, 
may pass over soils enriched, with gold and 
carry down the precious particles with them. 
Earthquakes are frequent. There are usually 
about a dozen in the course of the year. 
Baber describes a very severe one. Tlie 
mahomedans say earthquakes are owing to 
the disturbance made by the soul of a great 
man passing from one place to another. The 
bulk of the mahomedun people occupying 
Kabul and the country around, now receive 
the name of Affghan, and their country 
that of Afghanistan :—but they are not 
one people, and they have scarcely ever, 
for any lengthened period, rendered a com¬ 
mon obedience to one ruler. In the ter¬ 
ritories known by this designation are four 
principal towns, Kabul, Gliizni, Kandahar 
and Herat, and the prevailing language is 
Pushtu. The routes of great race migrations 
and of the large armies under Alexander 
and his successors, under Timur, Baber 
and Nadir shah, have been through these 
countries, and all have left remnants and 
colonies behind them, who have never up to 
the present day amalgamated and whose 
languages remain distinct. Alexander iu his 
advance to the Indus must have passed close 
to the site of the present city of Kabul, 
though no mention is made of it. Even in his 
time, the countries through which, after cross¬ 
ing the Indus at Attock, lie passed south¬ 
wards to the delta of the Indus, were 
inhabited by numerous small nations and 
tribes. We read of the Malli, the people 
of the Multan of to-day ;—the Oxydracesn, 
the people of dutch ;—the Cathei, the Ka- 
tlieri of Diodorus Siculus,—the present 
Khetri tribe. As soon as he had crossed 
over to Taxilas, on the east- side, Am- 
bisaees king of the Indian mountaineers, 
whom Rennell supposes to be ancestors of the 
Ghikar race, sent ambassadors with presents 
to him. From the conflux of the Ascesines 
with the Indus, Alexander passed through 
the countries of the Sogdi, Musicnni, Oxycani, 
Sindomanui and Putiilan, and he seems to have 
encountered the nomade races in Baluchis¬ 
tan. This multitude of petty states has been 
a feature of these lands from the most ancient 
times. Several of the races dwelling there 
are alluded to in the Mudra liakshasa, or 
Signet of the Minister, an ancient political 
drama, in Sanscrit, by Yisakhadatta, perhaps 
of the 12th century, in which the events 
relato to the history of Chandragupta, the 
Sandracottus of the Greeks. Rakshasa was 
the minister of Nanda and afterwards of 
Chaudragupta. In the scene where Viradha 
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Gupta‘visits Rakshasa, occurs the following 
dialogue :— 

Bak.—What news from Pashpapur ? 

Vir.— I have not much to tell, Sir: 

Where shall T commence V 

ftak.—With Chandragupta’s entry in the city'. 
Whatever my agents since have done, inform me. 

Vir,—you will remember, Sir, when in close league 
United by (Jhanakaya. 1‘arvateswara 
And Chandragupta in alliance, led 
TJieir force against the city, a wild multitude 
Of Sakas, Yavanas and mountaineers, 

The fierce Kainbojas, with the tribes who dwell 
Beyond the western streams and Persian hosts 
Poured. on us like a deluge. 

The Saka of the hindoos cannot be other 
thah the Saca? or Sakai of classical geo¬ 
graphy. They are repeatedly named in 
various works and seem to have been known 
on the borders of India or in its western 
districts in the first century preceding Chris¬ 
tianity. Vikramaditya, king of Ougein, being 
known as the Sakari or enemy of the Sacse, 
liis era dates b. c. 66, amt it would appear 
that about this date, some northern tribes 
had settled themselves along the Indus, consti¬ 
tuting the Indo-Scythi of Arrian. Their 
attempt to penetrate further to the east, by 
way of Kandesh and Malwa, was not impro¬ 
bably arrested by Vikramaditya, whence the 
epithet Sakari. The Sacra are supposed by 
professor Lassen to be the Szn Tartar who 
were expelled about 150 b, c., from the Hi 
valley by the Yue-tohi or White Huns, whom 
be supposes to be the Toclmri. After occupy¬ 
ing Tahia or Soghdianu for a time, they are 
further stated by the Chinese to have been 
driven thence also by the Yengar some ! 
years afterwards, and to have established [ 
themselves in Kipen, in which name Lassen j 
recognises the Koplien valley in Koorhistan.; 
The term Yavana, is in modern times applied 
by hindoos of Northern India to mahomedans 
of every description, but in the above quota¬ 
tion and in works prior to the mahomedan era, 
some other people must be intended. The j 


( Oxus, and the chiefs eastward of Darwaz 
| who occupy the provinces of Kulab, Shugh- 
| nan, and Wakhan, north of the Oxus; 
j also the hill states of Chitral, Gilgit and 
! Iskardo, are all held by chiefs who claim a 
| Grecian descent. The whole of the princes 
| who claim descent from Alexander seem to be 
| Tajik, who inhabited the country before it 
j was overrun by Turki or Tartar tribes. The 
Tajik, now mahomedans, regard Alexander 
as a prophet. The Badakshau family are fair 
| but present nothing in form or feature resem- 
| bling the Greek. They are not unlike the 
modern Persian and there is a decided con- 
| trast between them and the Turk and Uzbek, 
i General Perrier found at Gazergah a small 
! encampment of persons in the dress of Uzbeks, 

! but whose configuration of features clearly 
! indicated quite another origin. He conversed 
with them, and they stated tliat they were the 
descendants of the Yunane (Greeks) whom 
Alexander the Great, Sikandcr Roomi, had 
left in these countries ; when he heard this 
I he recollected that Marco Polo, and after 
him Burnes, as well as other writers on 
oriental history, mention the existence of 
Macedonian tribes which bad settled on the 
north-west frontier of Chinese Tartary, and, 
from the replies he received to the numerous 
questions lie put to these people, Perrier was 
convinced of the existence of the real de- 
| seendants of the ancient Greeks in those coun¬ 
tries. These Yunane are not isolated and dis¬ 
persed here and there but are united in tribes, 
occupying a considerable tract of country ; 
nothing, however, either in their language or 
their habits, betrays their origin. They are 
mahomedans, and have the reputation of being 
somewhat fanatical, and are not held in much 
consideration by the Tartars, amongst whom 
they are settled, but they are respected, for, 
like their ancestors, they are brave, and tile 
consequences of their hatred are terrible to 


interpretation of the word by Sir W. Jones is, those who are the object of it. Burnes, while 
Iouians or Asiatic Greeks, and there are some admitting the existence of the descendants of 
considerations in favour of this, although the these Greeks in Central Asia, appears to 


chief argument iu its behalf is the difficulty of doubt whether some of their chiefs are, as 
attaching it to any other people. The raoun- they affirm, the descendants of Alexander, for 
taineers, or Kirata, of the quotation, may come the historians of the son of Philip assure us 
from any part of Iudia. They are known iu that he left no heir to reap the fruits of his 
classical geography as the Cirrhadra or the immense conquests. 

Cirrodos, the latter in Soghdiana, near the Alexander built a city in his route east- 
Oxus. The Kamboja are the peo*plo of wards towards the Indus to which he gave 
Arachosia, or north-eastern province of Persia, his own name, but the name it now bears, 
For the site of the Baliika, as they are termed and its particular site have been lost. It 
in the text, we are indebted to the Mahabarat, was called Alexandria near the Caucasus, 
and the Parasika speak for themselves, and Rennol points to Bamian as the quarter 
The travellers, Burnes, Massou, and Perrier, in which he would place it. General Ferrier 
met with tribes who claim a Greciau descent, mentions that the fortified town of Herat, 
According to Burnes the mir of Badakshan, is supposed to have been founded by Alex- 
the chief of Darwaz in the valley of the ander the Great, but he does not quote his 
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authority. This city, he tells us, is a quad¬ 
rangle of 3-^ miles long on the north and south 
sides, and rather more on the east and west. 
Its extent would be immense if all the 
suburbs were included, particularly those 
stretching to the west of the town beyond 
the Darwazah-i-Irak. 

After the death of Alexander, Persia as well 
as Syria, fell to the lot of Seleucus Nicator, 
who established the dynasty of the Seleueidoe. 
Antiochus Soter succeeded Seleucus Nicator 
and in the reign of his successor, Antiochus 
Theos, Arsaces, a Scythian, who came from 
the north of the Sea of Azof!, induced the 
Persians to throw off the Greek yoke, founded 
the Parthian empire, and made Ullages his 
capital. This was likewise the period of the 
foundation of the Bactrian kingdom by Theo- 
dotus the governor of it, who finding him¬ 
self cut off from Syria by the Persian revolu¬ 
tion, declared his independence. Arsaces is 
called Asteh by Eastern writers, and is said 
to have been a descendant of the ancient 
Persian kings. When he gained the king¬ 
dom it is said he promised to exact no tribute 
and merely to consider himself as the head 
of a confederacy of princes, united for the 
double object of maintaining their independ¬ 
ence and freeing Persia from a foreign yoke. 
This is £he commencement of that era of 
Persian history called by Eastern writers, 
Mulook-u-Tuaif, or coimnouwealth of tribes. 
In a. D. 906, Ullages was taken by Ismail, 
founder of the Samanee dynasty. It ceased 
now to be a seat of empire, and in A. i>. 967, 
became the capital of the house of Shemgur, 
a race of petty princes who maintained a 
kind of independence, while the dynasties of 
Samau and Dilemee divided the empire of 
Persia. Iu a. d. 1027, Ullages was the last 
conquest of Mahmud, of Ghuzni. 

The history of the lands adjacent to Kabul, 
during the centuries immediately preceding 
and following the present era, is hut little indi¬ 
cated in books, but has been, to a considerable 
extent, traced out by the learned men, Mr. 
James Prinsep, Mr. II. T. Priusep, Profes¬ 
sors Wilson and Lassen, from coins of Greek, 
Ariau, Bactrian, Scythian, Partho-Scythian, 
Ario-Parthian and Indo-Scythian kings and 
dynasties, which the researches of Sir Alex¬ 
ander Burnes, Mr. Masson, Generals Court 
and Ventura had brought to light, as also 
from the engravings on rocks and on relics 
found in topes in all the region arouud Kabul. 
The characters in which these legends are 
engraved are Arian or Bactrian, Greek and 
Sauscrit. On coins, these are sometimes 
single, but many dynasties adopted bilingual 
legends, Arian and Greek, or Greek and 
Sanscrit, the Greek becoming gradually more 
7 1 


barbarous towards the present era, until at 
length, it became unintelligible. As Mr. 
Priusep tells us, it seems established that the 
Arian or Bactrian language was long the ver¬ 
nacular of the Paropamisnn range, of Kabul, 
and perhaps of Herat and Kandahar, up to 
the Indus, for it has been fouud in the topes 
of Manikhyala, in the Punjab and on the rock 
at Baminn. Unlike the Greek and Sanscrit, 
it is written like the Semitic tongues from 
right to left, but the letters being always 
separate, they could at pleasure be written 
from right to left. The earliest Greek was 
written alternately, as a plough is drawn, 
and tomb sof Tuscan kings, opened some years 
since, contain inscriptions in Greek charac¬ 
ters, written from right to left. The Mongo¬ 
lians who adopted the Syrian characters write 
it in lines downwards like the Chinese. The 
Arian character was adopted first on the 
coins of the Greek kings from Eucratides 
down to Hermanns. It was then taken up by 
the Scythians, who crossed the Paropamisus, 
Imaus or Hindoo Kush, and also by Par- 
thians who asserted their independence in 
Afghanistan. The Arian alphabet character, 
in the course of years, seems to have under¬ 
gone a change, and the same forms are not to 
he recognised iu later coins, nor the same 
epithets and titles, and the inscriptions dis¬ 
covered in topes are all in the less simple late 
character. Mr. James Prinsep, Mr. II. T. 
Prinsep and Professor Wilson have consider¬ 
ed this Arian language to have a close affinity 
with Sanscrit, but Dr. Moore has recently put 
forth that it is Hebrew. It seems to have 
superseded the ancient Sanscrit of the days 
of Asoka, which was adopted by Agathocles 
and Pantaloon, the first of whom we know, 
from the pure Greek style of his other coins, 
to have been one of the earliest of the Grecian 
kings. After them, however, Sanscrit cha¬ 
racters were entirely disused. Menander, 
the known Indian conqueror, never seems to 
have coined with the language of Asoka, 
from which circumstance Mr. II. T. Prinsep 
infers that the characters on the coins of 
Agathocles and Pantaleon were not vernacu¬ 
lar, but Had beeu introduced by the Indian 
sovereigns, who, folio wing the first Chandra 
Gupta, retained dominiou over the provinces 
ceded by the first Seleucus, until they were 
restored by Asoka to the Great Antiochus. 
At Manikhyala, a tope solidly built of quar¬ 
ried stones and lime cement, a great cupola, 
80 feet high and 310 to 320 feef in circum¬ 
ference, was opened by General Ventura, but 
there are fifteen other and smaller cupolas 
there, which were opened by GenerA|j||^g f 
Monuments of the same kind are 
Rawalpindi (iu tho Panjab), in 
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country, west of Kabul, at Jelallabad, Lug- 
man, Kabul, Bamean aud iu the Khyber pass. 
Many of those west of Kabul were open¬ 
ed by Mr. Masson. In one, N. Ni E. of the 
village which was opened by General Court, 
a sculptured stone was found in Avian charac¬ 
ters, along with Roman coins and coins of 
Kadpluses and Kanerkes, a fact alone suffi¬ 
cient to indicate that the territories around 
had been under the sway of rulers of varied 
races. The earliest of these rulers were the 
successors of Alexander the Great. Alexan¬ 
der's death occurred in the spring of the 
year 323 in c. His empire though only of ten 
years' growth, was not transient. His colonies 
and their institutions, manners and language 
had a lasting action in central Asia, the 
effects of which were felt for at least five 
hundred years after his decease. Though lie 
left his brother Arkheus and the posthumous 
child, of Rashana or Roxana, called Alex¬ 
ander, ueither of these succeeded him, for his 
military commandants assumed sovereign 
power, and in b c. 313, Antigouus assumed 
the regal title of king of Asia. 

. In u. c. 30.5, Seleucus gained a great j 
victory over Niconor, a lieutenant of An* 
tigonus, and followed it up by seizing 
and adding to his own government, the 
whole of Media, Ilyreania, Parthin, Bac- 
tria, and Aria, and all the countries as 
far as the Indus. In b. c. 303, he crossed that 
river to make Avar on Chandra Gupta, who, 
duriug these contentions had expelled the 
Grecian garrisons from the Punjab, and had 
so recovered that country for the native 
sovereigns of India. Seleucus being called 
to a finul struggle with Autigonus made a 
hasty peace with Chandra Gupta, ceding the 
Panjab us far as the Indus. According to 
Strabo, Arachotia was also ceded, but this 
seems doubtful. Kuchchoo to the Bolan Pass 
with the valley of the Indus may be the 
region ceded. Seleucus drove Autigonus into 
Phrygia where he avus defeated and slain 


lavian. He used Greek only on his coins and 
in his public letters and correspondence 
ordinarily with the head of the sovereign on 
one side ; only one coin has a lingual inscrip¬ 
tion. Groat king of kings Avas a title first 
adopted by Mithridates II. 

Arsaces I, b.c. 254-255, the first of the 
Arsacidan kings, a native ofBalkh, revolted 
under Anticochus Theos, is supposed to havo 
been killed in action with Ariarathes of 
Cappidocia, but the date and circumstances 
are not knowu. 

Arsaces II, (Artabauus ?) son of Arsaces I, 
i about b. c. 220 or 216, at first extended the 
Parthian empire but was afterwards driven 
into Ilyreania by Antiochus Magnus in b. c. 
212 ; allying himself with the Scythians he 
recovered Parthia. 

Arsaces III, b. c. 196, called Priapatius, 
Phraaputius or Phriadatius, son of Arsaces II, 
reigned 15 years, left three sons, Phrahates, 
Mithridates and Artabanus. 

Arsaces Mithradates I, b.c. 177 or 173, 
made Balkli his capital, subdued Media and 
Persia and captured Babylon, brought under 
his dominion Western Bactria, Aria, Scestau, 
and Arachosia, and made a successful expedi¬ 
tion into India. 

Arsaces Phrahates II, b. c. 139 or 136. In 
his reign, Bactria seems to have been subju¬ 
gated entirely by Scythians. He Avas defeat¬ 
ed and slain in B. c. 1 30, Avhen restraining the 
Parthians from ravaging the country. 

Arsaces Artabanus, n. c. 126, undo of 
Phrahates and youngest son of Priapatius, 
died of a wound received in action from the 
Tochari Scythians. 

After mauy kings, the Greco-Partliian or 
Arsacian dynasty in central Asia ended iu 
a . d. 209 Avith Arsaces Artabauus, who was 
involved in a Avar with Rome, but ultimately 
slain iu battlo at Balkli by one of his Parthian 
officers, Ardeshir Babakau or Artaxerxes, 
avIio established his owu, that of the Sassa- 
nians, in a. i>. 235. It lasted,, nearly 500 


iu 30 L B. C. 


The capital in the time *>f the Cmsars 


Seleucus Nicator Avas assassinated in 280 was at Selueia on the Tigris. The system of 
B. c. by Ptolemy Cernunus, from which date Government was Asiatic, by satraps or 
the whole of Asia to the Indus und Jaxartes rulers possessing full power over the persons 
was under the Syriau king Antiochus 8ofcer, and properties of all the subjects of the state. 


who from 280 to 261 b. c. reigned undis¬ 
turbed over the same territory and left it to 
his son Antiochus Theos. 

In 256 or 255 u. c., Bactria declared for 
independence under Thcodotus or Deodatus. 


The history of the country of the Kophones 
river, i. c ., Bactria, Aria and Kabul is different. 

Many of the coins have bilingual inscrip¬ 
tions, the one Greek on the obverse, somo of 
excellent Avorkraanship often of very barbarous 


Parthia followed about the year 255 b. c. forms, the other on the reverse is that called 
under the rule of Arsaces, who is various- Ariau, Ariauian, Bactrian and K&buli&nt 
ly described as a native of Soghd, as a According to the prevalent authority of 
by Moses of Chorene, as of Lassen, James Prinsep, Professor Wilson and 
last author adding that the others, this language is said to be Sanscrit. 
dyH| known as Balkhavcnscs or Pah- It is Avritten from right to left. 
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MADDI CHETTU. 

the ton, and it requires three years to come 
to maturity. It is, however, often pulled 
in eighteen months without injury to the 
quality ; the quantity only is smaller. When 
the soil is impregnated with alkaline mat¬ 
ter, the root acquires a red color ; in other 
cases it is yellow. The latter is preferred in 
England, from the long habit of using Dutch 
madder, which is of this color, but in 
France the red sells at two francs per cwt. 
higher, being used for the Turkey-red dye. 
Madder does not deteriorate by keeping, 
provided it be kept dry. y It contains three 
volatile coloring matters, madder purple, 
orange, and red. The latter is in the form 
of crystals, having a fine orange red color, 
and called Alizaine. This is the substance 
which yields the Turkey red dye. A hold 
may be planted with madder, and fed off by 
cattle for three or four years, without any 
detriment fo the roots which are afterwards 
as good for dyers* uses as those cultivated 
in the ordinary way. The flesh, milk and 
bones of animals fed upon madder, become 
tingeef. The dyers of India use the chay 
root (Hedyotis umbellata) and the Aal root 
(Morinda eitrifolia') and the Munjeeth Rubia 
cordifolia as substitutes? R. eordifolia, the 
munjit of India is a variety of R. tinctorum. 
It has white flowers, is a native of Siberia, 
but is cultivated largely about Assam, Ne- 
paul, Bombay, Sind, Quetta, China, &c. A 
small quantity is exported from China and 
India ^ about 338 Indian maunds were ship¬ 
ped from Calcutta in 1840, and 2,328 in 
1841. It fetches in tho London and Liver¬ 
pool markets from 20s. to 25s. and 30s. per 
cwt., duty free ; 405 tous were imported 
into Liverpool from Bombay and Calcutta 
in 1846, and 525 tons in 1850, but none was 
imported in 1851 and 1852. It was remark¬ 
ed in 1851 by the Jury at the great Exhibi¬ 
tion, that this is a valuable dye-stuff, and 
hitherto not so well appreciated as it do- 
serves, for some of the colours dyed with it 
are quite as permanent as those dyed with 
madder, and even more brilliant. Its use 
however is gradually increasing, and it is 
unquestionably well worthy the attention 
of dyers.— Simmonds. McCulloch's Commer¬ 
cial Dictionary p. 77 1. Home News. Poole's 
Statistics of Commerce. See Dyes. 

MADEBA, tho Medaba of the Scriptures 
where Joab gained a great victory over the 
Ammonites and Syrians .' 1 Chron. xix. 7-14.) 
Robinson's Travels. Vol. II. p. 190. 

MADDI CHETTU or Mnluga cliettu 
Tel. (Morinda^ tinctoria ?) The roots are 
sold in the bazaar as a red dye, ’’’and were 
sent to tho Madras Exhibition of 1855, so 
named, from Rajabmuudry, Masulipatam, 


MADEIRA WINE. 

Bellary, Kuraul, Bangalore and Salem. 
The plant grows in black cotton soil but not 
more than 3 or 4 feet in height, being con- 
stantly dug up for the roots.— Br. A ins. in 
Flor. Andhrica. 

MADDI CHETTU, Tel. Tennmalia gla¬ 
bra, W. and A. 

MADDI RUBBA CHETTU, Tel. Eleu- 

sine stricta. Roxlj. 

MADHAYI TIGE, Tet, Hiptago mada- 
blota Gcert.m —Gcertnera racemosa, Tl . Br. 

^ MADHURNAKAM or (V. Bappayi), Tel. 
Carica papaya, L. 

MADEGA. Tel. Kail a predial slave 
race in the Peninsula of India, the Chakili 
or Chaklar of the Tamil people and the 
Mhaug of the Mahratta nation. They are 
leather manufacturers, shoe-makers, execu¬ 
tioners. They are very humble people, re¬ 
garded as out castes, dwell in the outskirts 
of villages and in many places are almost 
slaves. They are, in general, black with 
slender lower limbs. They are largely ad¬ 
dicted to robbery. They eat the creatures 
which die of disease. They have certain 
territorial rights in the soil and are begar 
coolies. Their right to dead carcases is 
often disputed by the Dher or Pariah and 
continued litigation results. In tho years 
1866 to 1868, the Dher or Pariah and the 
Madega or Mang of the village of Dongopra, 
25 miles west of Beder were litigating on 
this point and none of the men would come 
as begar till it was settled. Col. Tod tells 
us that the bhangi or scavengers of Ram- 
khaira mortgaged their rights in the dead 
carcases of their town to a professional 
brother of Laisrawun.— Tod's Roiahsthan , 
Vol. I, p. 624. 

MADEIRA WINE. So called from tho 
island bearing that name, where it is made. 
Madeira, once on every table, has now 
ceased to bo used in India, The character 
of this wine, famous for centuries, was first 
damaged during the wars with France at the 
close of the 18th and opening of the 19th cen¬ 
turies, when the high prices tempted many 
merchants of Funchal to throw inferior 
wines into tho market, and this long con¬ 
tinued. It has been said that the island 
never produced more than 70 pipes of first 
kind of wine but in 1825, J 4,432 pipes left 
the island. In the Autumn, of 1852, the 
vine fungus, the Oidium Tuckeri, appeared. 
It settles on the leaves in the form of fine 
white powder, drying npthe leaves, prevent¬ 
ing them inhaling carbon and exhaling 
oxygen, the leaves are thin and the plant 
falls and dies. In 1864, only 2085 pipoa 
wero exported and in 1865, probably not 



MADHERI. 

one pipe of wine left the island. — All the 
Year Round, September 24, 1864. 

MADEL KHON. Gr. Bdellium. Commi¬ 
phora Mndn.gasca.ren sis. 

MADERA DEL BRESIL. Sr. Brazil 
wood. Gcesalpinia snppan. Linn. Roxb. 

M'ADERL See Mahabharata. 

MADETIYE. Singh. • Adenanihera pa- \ 
vonina.— Willde. Under tlic.se names, Mr. i 
Mendis describes a tree of the western .side 
of Ceylon, a cubic foot of which weighs lbs. 
60, and is said to last 30 years. It is used 
in common house buildings. The Iron pro¬ 
duces a red seed which is roasted and eaten. 
>— Mr. Mendis. j 

MADEYA. See Marble. . 

MADHA Hind. San sc. Honey ; Sweet ; ; 
any intoxicating substance: the Saxon 
Mead. 

M ADHAKI. Hind. a hukka to smoke < 
opium in. 

MADIfAVA and Saynnn, two com- | 
mentators of the Vedas of Hie l ith century. j 

MADHAVA, a name of Krishna. I 

MAD HAVA. Sxns. from ma, the god¬ 
dess Lnkshmee, and dhava. husband 

MADHAVA C1l ARY A, frequently named 
Ananda Tirlha, the founder of the Dwaita 
philosophy, lie was a reputed disciple of ; 
Sankara, and author of the Sarva Darsana, 
Sangraha on the modifications of the Hindu 
Religion. 

MADHAVA Cl I ARYA or Brahma Sam- 
pradayi, a small sect of vaishnava hind us 
in Southern India founded by Madhava- 
charya, a brahmin, son ofMadhige Bhatta, 
born A. D. 1199 in Tuluva. Wilson says ho 
liv^d in the 13th century. At Udipi, Madya- 
tala,- Subrahmanva, and other places, lie es¬ 
tablished temples, and eight maths in Tula- j 
va, below the glmts. The superior gurus of; 
the Madhava sect, are brahmins and sanya r 
sis or profess camobitie observances : the ! 
disciples who are domesticated in the se- I 
veral maths, profess also perpetual celibacy: ' 
lay asido the brah mini cal cord, carry a stuff, 
and a water pot., go bareheaded and wear a 
singlo wrapper stained of an orange colour j 
with an oehry clay. They are usually adopt¬ 
ed into the order from their boyhood and 
acknowledge no social affinities nor inter¬ 
ests. They regard Vishnu as the Supreme 
Spirit, as the pre-existent cause of the uni¬ 
verse, from whose substance the world was 
made. The sect, in Karnata, aro presided 
* over by eight swanu or spiritual heads.— 
TVtfc. Gloss . See Brahma Sampradayi ; 
Brahma Chari. 

MADHERI. Tam. Anisomeles malaba- 
rica.— JR, Br. 


MADHYAMlCA. 

MAD’HIAMU. Sans, the mesos of the 
Greeks, the middle; between; as iu the 
Sanscrit slokam, 

Aria vartaha punia Bhumi hi. 
Mad'hiam Vindhya Hirnava yoho. 

MADHU. Sans. Honey; anything sweet; 
any tiling intoxicating. Madhu is ono of 
the poetical names of Crishna, viz., the 
intoxieator, (from Madhua strong drink, and 
Madhu, the bee, perhaps originating our 
I mead.) Amongst the hindu?, a now born 
/ infant lias a little honey put iuto its mouth 
as a ceremonial rite, called Madhu prasana. 
Several of the drinking races of India and 
Asia still use the cup or pi ala to welcome 
the coining guest. Colonel Tod tells us re¬ 
garding the love of strong drink and indul¬ 
gence in it to excess, so deep rooted in the 
Scandinavian Asi, and German tribes, and 
in which they showed their Getic origin, 
that the Rajpoot is not behind his brethreu 
either of Scythia or Europe. Though pro¬ 
hibited by ordinances which govern the 
ordinary hindu, the Rajpoot welcomes liis 
guest, with the mumvar peala, or 4 cup of 
request/ in which they drown ancient en¬ 
mities.— The heroes of Odin never relished 
a cup of mead more than the Rajpoot his 
madhva ; and the bards of Scandinavia and 
Raj warm are alike eloquent in the praise of 
the bowl, on which the Bardai exhausts 
every metaphor, and calls it ambrosial, im¬ 
mortal, 44 The bard, as ho sipped the am¬ 
brosia, in which sparkled the ruby seed of 
the pomegranate, rehearsed the glory of the 
rajput race.” Even iu the heaven of Indra, 
the hindu warrior’s paradise, akin to Val¬ 
halla, the Rajpoot/ has his cup which is 
served by the Apsara, the twin sister of the 
celestial Hebe of Scania. “ I shall quaff full 
goblets amongst the gods,” says the dying 
Getic warrior, “ I die laughing,” are senti¬ 
ments which would be appreciated by a 
Rajpoot. Cups in into with the Tibetans 
are made of maple knots produced on the 
maple by the Balanaphora.— TocVs Rajas - 
I than , Vol. I, p. 37 7. Wilson's Glossary. 

MADHUBEE. I3eng. Hiptage mada- 
blot.a. 

MA’DITUCA. Sans, the Bassia latifolia 
or Mahwa tree 

MADHUJ1 RAO BETAL. See Mahrat- 
ta Governments of India. 

MADHUKA. Sans, also Yastiraadhuka, 
Glvcvrrhiza glabra.— Linn. Liquorice. 

MADHURA SUTTAN. See Wijao. 

MADHU RIKA. Sans. Fennel; Nigella 
sativa. 

MADHURNAKAM. Tel. Carica pa¬ 
paya.— Linn. 

MADHYAMICA. See Vidya. 
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MADOORKATI 


M ADR AS. 


MADHYA. See Crralia. 

MADI. Can. Pentaptera tomentosa. 

MADIA ELEGANS is a plant of no par¬ 
ticular beauty, the flowers of which areyel- j 
low and may be grown easily from seed, in j 
any common soil.— Riddell. 

MADIAN. There can scarcely be a doubt j 
that the Modiana of Ptolemy, Lib. VI, cap. J 
7', is represented by the Madiau of our i 
maps. Here, according to Edrisi and Abut- ! 
feda, was the well, from which Moses wa- j 
tered the flock of Reuel, or Jethro, whom 
tlie Arabs call Sboaib. Exodus eh. 1J. v. 
Id says “ Now tlie priest of Midian had 
seven daughters; and they came and drew 
water,” &c.—Ouseleifs Travels,Yo\. I, p. 338. 

MADIGA. Tel, The low caste known 
as chucklers, tanners, curriers, the chamar 
of Northern India the Ohakkili of tlie Tamil 
country, and the Mhang of the Mahrattas.— 
Wih. See Madega. 

. MAD1KOON. Greek. A name of Bdel¬ 
lium, tlie googul of India. 

MADINIKA, or Gujja kanne kornali. Tee 
I3ocrhaavia stellata R. W. lc. 875. 

MADIPIIALA CHETTLI, or Bijapuvamn, 
Citrus inedica, L. — R. iii. 302— W.§' A. 311 


for making the elegant, shining useful mats 
for which the capital of India is famous, and 
which ai*e frequently imported into Europe 
Strips of this sedge are suited for platting. 

— Royle. . 

MADOOWA, a temporary building : 
Amongst the superstitious ceremonies of the 
races in Ceylon arc a variety of forms for the 
recovery nr' the sick, l daana : 2 or f ‘ the food 
offering,” the harvest-home of the' Singhalese 
and horn-pulling, a right in honour ofPattine, 
performed to drive away pestilence. But 
the principal ceremony is the Dewal madoo- 
wa, which is celebrated on a larger scale, 
and frequently perlormed on behalf of a 
whole village or district which has been 
afflicted by cholera or the fever so much 

■ dreaded by the natives. It lakes placo in a 

■ “madoowa,” or temporary building con- 
j stracted of branches, and decorated with 
I white cloths and. garlands; and it generally 

■ lasts throughout seven days, on each of 
j which offerings are made of wild flowers and. 

fruit, together with rice and money.— Ten - 
i nenVs Christ’nniity in Ceylon p. *231-35. 

MADOR1US, Ruauhi. Calotropis gi- 
gantea 


var. 7. I 

MADJPANDOO. Tee. Ficus racomosa. I 

MADI PATH IS. Hind. Artemisia vul- { 
garis.— Linn. 

MADIRA. Sans. Wine. ; 

MADI RUBASULU. Tee. Eleusine | 
stricta, Roxb. 

MADI TIGE. Tee. Argyreia cymosa Stef, j 
•—Lettsomia cymosa R. i. 

MADIVALA. Kauit. (1.) A bard or 
herald, one of the mixed castes, born of a 
Vaisya father and Kshatriya mother: (2.) 
also a native of Magadha or South Bahar. 

MADJICOSEMA or Meiacosherna is¬ 
lands, a group on the east coast of For¬ 
mosa, lying between 24° 4 and 25 ° 6 N. 
and 122 ° 52i and 125 ° 30 E. the western 
islands are named Kou-mi, Koo-kicn-sau and 
Pa-tchiqg-san, and the island of Ty-pin-sail 
lies on its eastern edge. — Horsburrjh. 

MADJOON. Turk. Majoon, an intoxi¬ 
cating drug made of hemp leaves. See 
Majoon. 

MADKEE, battle was fought on the 18th 
December 1845. 

MAD-KHAR. Hind. Carbonate of soda. 

MADMALTL Hind. Hiptago madablota. 

MADOOCARE BARK. Anglo-Tam. 
Madoocare puttay, Tam. Ba^k of Webera 
tetrandra. 

MADOOKA. Sans. Bassia latifolia. 

MADOORKATI. Papyrus pangorei. A 
sedge, extremely common about Calcutta, 
and very extensively employed in Bengal 


MADRA, also olierrn mirranji, Citrus 
aurant.iuni I/inn. 

MADRA, the ancient name for Bhootan. 

MADRAS, a town on flic Coromandel 
Coast, lat. 13 d 4’ N., Ion. 80° 14* E., and the 
principal town of the Presidency which bears 
its name. It is a large town on the sea board 
with a fortress called Fort St. George; the 
population is estimated at 450,000 and is 
composed of Brit ish and their descendants, 
mahomedans and hind us of various races, 
and nations. It, is high water at full and 
change 7h. 31m. and the rise of the tide at 
the springs is 31 feet nearly. In January 
1844, a light house was erected with a 
flashing light. The flag staff in the Fort is 
in about hit. 13° 4’ 10 ,J N , and the Obsor- 
| vatory in long. 80° 17’ 21” E. The N. E. 
j monsoon prevails with heavy weather from 
i the middle of October till the beginning of 
j December and violent gales sometimes occur 
I iu May. Cyclones also occur, and do im 
mense damage. Those of 1807, 1828,1836, 
and 1847 were very violent. Underlying (lie 
sands and clays of Madras and all along the 
sea coast, is a bed of dark blue tenacious 
clay, containing numerous fossils of exist¬ 
ing species. The language spoken at Mad¬ 
ras is the Tamil, which is the tongue of the 
people southwards to Capo Comorin, west¬ 
wards to the ghat leading into Mysore, 
•southwards through Coimbatore, and in the 
southern parts of Travancore.y In the 
Madras presidency, the languages spokea 
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are Tamil, Telugu, Canarese, Malayalum. 
The Telugu language begins a few miles 
north of Madras, as far as the eastern 
boundary of Mysore which it follows up 
to that of the Mahratta country, thus in¬ 
cluding, in its extent, the Ceded Districts, 
Kurnool, the greater part of the Hyderabad 
dominions and a portion of the Nagpore 
country and Gondwana. 

In 1864-5, there were 15,838,828 
acres under cultivation, the land reve¬ 
nue was £4,184,645. In 1868-9, the area 
under cultivation, was about 16,202,696 
acres, and the population 26,089,052 of 
whom 1,502,134 are mahomcdans and 
414,096 Christians. The Madras Presiden¬ 
cy is recognised to consist of the Northern 
Circars, on the coast of the Bay of Bengal, 
from the Chilka lako to the Kistnah river. 
The Carnatic from the Histuah river to 
Cape Comorin. The Balaghat, or more 
elevated region in the interior of the penin¬ 
sula composed of the Bellary and Cuddnpah 
Collectorates : and Canara and Malabar are 
alluvial tracts on the western (toast. These are 
anefeut political divisions, but indicate also 
differences of race and languages. The Mad¬ 
ras Presidency for revenue purposes is arrang¬ 
ed into twenty districts, there are 3,227,726 
farmers and subtenants, holding 2,297,158 
single or joint farms; each district ranges 
from 4,000 to 12,000 square miles in extent. 
Under the ryotwaree system, the peasantry 
pay an average of Rs. 2 h per acre. Of the 
ryots on the rent roll only 420 pay upwards 
of £100 a year of rent to Government, only 
1,627 from £50 to £100, only 5,641 from 
£25 to £50, and only 77,408 from £10 to 
£25. Of all the rest, forming about 90 per 
cent, of the whole, 1 18,672 pay less than £5 
a year, 431,569 loss than £3 and 1,197,157 
-—the great majority—less than one pound a 
year. Only one country of Bengal—Chitta¬ 
gong—presents a parallel to it, and there 
Government lias long tried to induce the 
miserable) peasantry to accept a fee-simple 
tcifure. Mr. Maltby, Acting Governor, in a 
minute on Sir W. Damson's proposal to re¬ 
move the poverty and agricultural ignorance 
of the ryots by model farms aud imported 
machinery observed that tho surest, way of 
promoting improvement is to render land 
valuable and attract capital to it by such 
methods as fixing a light and permanent as¬ 
sessment, giving security of title, enlarging 
the means.of irrigation and facilitating the 
conveyance of produce.” Mr. Pycroft, with 
similar wisdom, said—“ the main remedies 
are the lowering of the land assessment 
where unduly high and placing it on a per- 
mament footin g, security of tenure, devejop- 
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ment of internal communication, extension 
of irrigation, reduction of the interference of 
subordinate revenue officials, cheaper and 
more prompt administration, of justice and 
diffusion of education.” 

The area is estimated at 140,726 square 
miles, and the total population including 
that of the town of Madras at 26,539,052. 
By the quinquennial census taken on the 1st 
March 1§67, the population of the Presi¬ 
dency, exclusive of the city of Madras, 
was found to be 26,089,052 thus classified :— 
Hindoos 24,172,822 | Christians 414,096 
Mahomedans 1,502,134 | 

Tho population of the city of Madras is 
supposed to be about 450,000, thus classi¬ 
fied :— 


Races. 

Nos. 

Death rate per 
*000. 

Europeans and East Indians. 

17,219 

1860. 

381 

1867. 

28-8 

J1 indoos ... , 

365,570 

30 6 

27-2 

Mahomedans .... 

67,205 

29 9 

265 


The approximate area and population of 
the Madras Districts including the city is 


Districts. 

Square 

miles. 

Population 

Madras city .... 

27 

450,000 

Gaiijam 

4,457 

1,235,790 

Vizagapatani .... 

18,935 

1,934,558 

God a very .... 

7,535 

1,427,472 

Kistna .... 

7,227 

1,296,652 

Nellore .... 

4,546 

1,168,664 

Cuddapah 

9,177 

1,144 759 

Bellary .... 

11,496 

1,304,998 

Kurnool .. . 

7,470 

770,857 

Madras 

2,183 

804 283 

North Jkrcot .... 

15,146 

1,787,134 

South Arcot .... 

4,779 

1,261,846 

Tan j ore , .. 

3,735 

1,731,619 

Tricliinopoly .... 

3,565 

1,006,826 

Madura .... 

8,790 

1,946,389 

Tinnevelly .... 

5,146 

1,521,168 

Coimbatore .... 

8,470 

1,430,735 

Salem .... 

7,604 

1,619.233 

South Canam .... 

4,206 

839,688 

Malabar ..... 

6,259 

1,856,378 


Tho water supply of the several districts 
is somewhat varied. The average annual 
rainfall during a period of five years ranged 
from i 7’57 inches in Bellary to 146 31 inches 
in South Canara. 

The total area of the Presidency may be 
estimated as 130,000 square miles, being 
thus more extensive than Great Britain and 
Ireland and about tho same size as the pre¬ 
sent kingdom of Prussia. 

Ryot wary lands... 16 million acres (actual.) 

Inam lands.4 J million acres (actual.) 

Zomindary lands.5 o mill ion acres (estimated) 
Malabar & Canara.2j million acres(estimated) 

exclusive of Madras city, there are 184 souls 
to each square mile, while only one thirty- 
third part of the vast area of 130,885 square 
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miles is cultivated. The proportion of the 
irrigated land applies to the production of 
any crop, but rice is very limited. 

The Madras Districts range from 4,000 
to 19,000 square miles in extent. The Dis¬ 
tricts of Ganjam, Vizagapatam, Godavory 
and Kistna are on the north-east coast, to 
the east of the Central Provinces and Hy¬ 
derabad. The other east coast districts are 
Nellore, Madras, Chingleput, South Arcot, 
Tanjore. Madura and Tinnevelly, the last 
named being situated in the extreme south 
of the peninsula. To the west of Madura 
and Tinnevelly, and on the west coast of the 
peninsula, are the Travancoro and Cochin 
territories governed by feudatory rajahs. 
North of these states, on the same coast, are 
the Madras'districts of Malabar and South 
Canara. The central districts of the presi¬ 
dency are those of Coimbatore, Trichinopoly 
and Salem, between Malabar and Madras, 
and those of Bellary, Kurnool, Cuddapah 
and North Arcot between Hyderabad and 
the Mysore country, which intervenes be¬ 
tween Canara and Bellary and Nellore. 

The Madras Presidency may be described 
as of thre6 parts—the Telngu country of the 
North, extended northwards from, and in 
eluding, Nellore; the Tamil country of the 
South, and the Canarese and Malay alum 
districts of the Western or Malabar parts of 
the peninsula. 

In the Southern division, where the ma- 
homedan influence had been very weak, the 
land was held by cultivating village com¬ 
munities who paid rent direct to the old 
bindu sovereigns. 

In the third or Western division, the vil¬ 
lage or communal gives place to the indivi¬ 
dual right to land free of all rent to the 
State, knoWn as Janm or birth-right. Ma¬ 
labar was prosperous, owned chiefly 
wealthy capitalists *, but Canara had been 
over-assessed, prior to British occupation. 
The extent of land under cultivation in 
those portions of the Madras Presidency 
held on ryotwary tenure, has risen from 
about ten million acres in 1855, to sixteen 
millions acres in 1865. In 1868-69 the area 
under cultivation increased by 202,696 acres. 

Mr. Dalyell, Secretary to the Madras Go¬ 
vernment, estimated that there is produced 
an annual supply of 129 million cwt. of 
grain for the support of the population, or 
more than 5 cwt. for each person, being 
more than lbs. per diem, whereas a fami¬ 
ly of five can subsist upon 7 lbs. per day, 
without difficulty*, and three acres of superior 
land^ supposing one acre to be irrigated, or 
four acres of unirrigated land would sup¬ 
port such a family for a year. 
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Its soil is chiefly silicious, and the cutti- 
vation is carried on by a multitude of little 
tanks. 

The produce of an acre of the best rice 
land varies from 1080 Madras measures 
= about 30 cwt.) in the • Southern dis- 
ricts to 1,200 measures (=* about 33 cwt.) 
in Godavery and Kurnool; and the worst 
rice lands yield 8 to 14 cwt. The revenue 
in 1868-69 was £7,507,081 and the expen¬ 
diture £6,598,163. 

In the Military administration of the 
South of India, the Madras army holds all 
the Madras civil proviuces, also the feuda¬ 
tory states of Mysore, Travancore and Hy¬ 
derabad, also the Central Provinces, parts of 
the Saugor district, all British Burmah, the 
Andamans, Straits Settlements; Labuan and 
Hong-Kong. The Madras Presidency is 
ruled by a Governor in Council with a Com¬ 
mander-in-Chief, a member of the Council. 
In its earlier years the Madras government 
underwent many violent changes. In 1774, 
the governor, Mr. Wynch, was deposed by 
orders from the Court of Directors. In 
1775, Lord Pigot, was appointed, but in 
1776 he was deposed by his Council, and 
confined—He was restored but in April 
1777, he died. In' 1770, Sir Thomas 
Rurabold was appointed governor of Mad¬ 
ras, but dismissed in January 1781. In the 
beginning of the present century much agi¬ 
tation occurred whilst Sir George Hilaro 
Barlow was Governor, and in 1860 Sir 
Charles Edward Trevelyan was removed 
from the Governors office. India has fur¬ 
nished from amongst its Civil and Military 
servants many who have risen to distinction 
as statesmen, soldiers andfinaneiers;amopgst 
those of them from Madras may be named 
the great Lord Clive, Governor-General of 
India, Sir Thomas Munro, Governor of 
Madras, and Sir John Malcolm, Governor of 
Bombay. As botanists the missionaries—- 
Rottler and Koenig, and Drs. Roxburgh, 
and Wight laboured in the Madras Presi¬ 
dency, Dr. Jordon author of the Birds of 
India and of the Mammals of India was a 
Madras medical officer ; and Dr. Russell and 
Dr. Day described the fishes of the coasts. 
Its chief hills are the Neilgherrics, the 
Shevaroys and Pulneys and its chief rivers, 
the Godavery, Kistnab, Tumbudra and 
Cavery. 

MADRA NARANGE, Mal. Citrus au- 
rantium. 

MADRAS HEMP, Eng. Crotalariajuncea. 
MADRAS HORSE GRAM, Eara. Doli- 
ohos uniflorus. 

MADRAS SENNA. See Cassia. 

MADRE DE CACOVO. See Cacao. 
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.ADREPORIDiE, a family of zoophytes 
in which the polypes have ten short tenta¬ 
cles and a stony' polypidom, sometimes 
branched and arborescent, sometimes de¬ 
veloped in a leaf-like or fan-like form. They 
exist in all the warm seas. Mangin, Myste¬ 
ries of the Ocean , London, 1868. See Zoan- 
theria. 

MADU, Bali. Jav. Myrrh. 

MADTJKA, Sans. Bassia latifolia. 

MADU-KAH, tlie Tamil name of a Mala¬ 
bar and Canara tree, the wood of which is 
yellow and very small; its grain is close and 
heavy: it is not of much use or value.— 
Edge, Forests of Malabar and Canara. 

MADU KARRE MARAM, Tam. Randca- 
dumetorum. 

‘MADURA, a revenue district in the south 
of the peninsula of India, iu the Madras 
Presidency, containing 1,756,791 inhabitants. 
It has the Pulney hills rising 6,000 to 8,000 
feet high, the Sirroo-mallei between Madura 
and Dindigul 3,500 feet in height. In this 
district are the two largo zemindaries of 
Slievaganga and Ramnad, and to the latter 
belongs the island of Ramisseram to which 
hindoo pilgrims largely resort. Madura 
town was the chief seat of the ancient 
Pandyapkingdom. This city was also once 
famed as a seat of braminicai learning, and 
the Pandyan palace with a hundred granite 
pillars built by Trim ill Naek is still stand¬ 
ing. It formed the southern part of the 
Regnum Pandiouis of Ptolemy, the Pandi 
Mandalam of the modern Indians, its capital 
was the Madura of Ptolemy, and was the 
royal residence of the ancient monarchs. 

Pandiya, probably a word of Sanscrit ori¬ 
gin, is the Pandion, the Oi Pandiones, of the 
Greeks, and was the titular name of the dy¬ 
nasty of Madura, the race wero styled 
Pundyi, Pandiya, the king, the Pandyan 
or Pandiya Deva. Two embassies were sent 
by the Pandyan king to Augustus, the first 
of which he received at Tarragona, the 
second is mentioned by Strabo. The friend¬ 
ship of the Romans was sought by only one 
other hindu prince, O Kerobothros, the king 
of Chera or Kerala, who was also a Dravi¬ 
dian. The city and district were the scene 
of many operations during the com¬ 
petition for India in the middle of the 18th 
century between the British and the 
French. 

Its chief streams are the Omraoti and the 
Vijay. The slopes of tho Pulni bills and 
Cumbum valley contain valuable tim¬ 
ber. South of the great granite tract 
of Bellary and Mysore about Trichino- 
poly and Madura, are limestone beds, bpth 
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fossiliferous and non fossiliferous and it is 
from these volcanic, plutonic and aqueous 
rocks that building stones are drawn. In 
Tinnevelly and Madura, are valuable mar¬ 
bles. In Madura was a dangerous sport 
called “ jalicut” it consists in making a bull 
infuriated and then letting him loose with 
cloths or money tied to his horns which be¬ 
come the property of any person who can 
succeed in removing them. Since tho 
year J855 a prohibition existed against the 
sport being indulged in, and in 1859 certain 
village servants were dismissed by the late 
magistrate for permitting it within tho 
limits of their jurisdiction.— Orme. Friend 
of India Dec. 17. Tennant's Hindoostan, Vol. 
II. p. 7. 

MADURA ISLAND, is of an even ap¬ 
pearance and moderately elevated, its N. W. 
point is iu lat. 6 ° 55 N. long. 112 0 51J’ 
E. and its east point in Jat. 6° 59’ S. long. 
114° 11 1 E. It is the most important of a 
lino which runs along the northorn and 
eastern coasts of Java. It is the principal 
of a group composed of more than seventy- 
live ; and is separated from the great island 
by a strait, not more than a mile ‘or a mile 
and a half wide which serves to form the 
capacious harbour of Surabaya. It has the 
appearance of being a continuation of Java, 
a point to which Malay manuscripts refer 
and has usually passed into the hands of 
its most powerful sovereigns. In length it 
is about ninety-one miles, in breadth thirty- 
one, with a regular outline. Its formation 
is calcareous, though the lower districts are 
marshy, and covered with woods. In great 
part uncultivated, it offers a remarkable con¬ 
trast with the extensive agricultural country 
in its neighbourhood. Tho chief products 
are, salt, which is to be obtained more 
abundantly than anywhere else in the Archi¬ 
pelago ; the edible nests of the sea-swallow, 
cotton, tobacco, coffee, pepper, and mace. 
Scarcely sufficient rice is grown to support 
a population of 300,000, which is somewhat 
dense in comparison with other parts of 
insular Asia. Few animals are found, 
and none peculiar to Madura. The island is 
famous, however, for its breed of‘cattle, and 
supplies from its rich pastures provisions to 
many of the agricultural and seafaring com¬ 
munities of tho neighbouring regions. The 
meat, when cured, resembles, but is far 
superior to, the jerked beef of South Ame¬ 
rica. The people are similar to the hill- 
men of Java, and from them the Dutch 
recruit the line of their native army with the 
best troops in their service.— Horshnrgh, 
Raffles Hut ory of Java. Earl, Eastern Seas. 
Temmmck . Coup d'iEil, snr les Possession 
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Neerlandaises. I. 335 ; 336-338. John's In- I 
dian Archipelago. Vol. I. p. 377. 1 

MADUR-KATI. Beng. Papyrus pan- ! 
gorei, Nees. \ 

MADUWAR, a tribe occupying the 
higher slopes of tlie Anamallai Hills, in 
Coimbatore. They hunt the ibex and 
Samber, with powerful bows and arrows 
and large dogs. See Kader. 

MADWA ACHARY a person who m the 
13th century founded a sect of Yaishnava 
known as Madhava achary. 

MAEDENAR, one sort of the Dup maram. 
It means long stringed Dup maram. It 
grows to about sixteen inches in diameter, 
and sixty feet in height. It is not of much 
use or value.— Edye. 

MAEDIREE. Mal. DolichoS uniflorus. 

. MAEN-THOYERAI. Tam. var. of Ca- 
janus Indicus, Spreng. 

MjESA INDICA. A. D. C. Trod. IF. Ic. 

Matabimheya-gass. Singh. 

A Ceylon tree, very abundant up to an 
elevation of 5,000 feet. — Thio. En. Pi. Ateyl. 
p. 172. 

MAESTA PAT. Beng. Croialana jun- 
cea Linn , 

MAFASIAT, in Arabic medicine, carmi¬ 
natives. 

MAFATAHAT, in Arabic medicine, the 
class, of medicines called deobstruentia. 
MAEATATAT/ An. Lithontriptics. 
MAFFENS, author of Historia Indicarum 
A. D. 1570. 

MAEI, Hind. A rent free tenure. 
MAEIDARA. Hind; Holder of a rent free 
tenure. 

MAFINE, in Polynesia, an imaginary 
being, who is supposed to bear the world 
on his shoulder, and earthquakes are caused 
by his shifting the earth from shoulder to 
shoulder. 

MAEISH. Aiiab. “ There is none,” equi¬ 
valent to “ I have left my purse at home.” 
MAFUEN, also Chutsao. Ciiin. Ganjah. 
MAFUZ KHAN, eldest son of Anwar-ud- 
din. 

MAG. Guz. Phaseolus radiatus. 
MAGADAMBOOM. Tam. A Travancore 
wood, of a white colour, specitic gravity 
0 462, used for light work generally.— Col. 
Frith. 

MAGADHA, a class of bards of Central 
India, who recite history. The bards and 
Charan of Rajputana and Guzerat are a 
peculiar race. The Bhat or bard of India 
are of three sorts, the Magadha or historians, 
the ,Sata or genealogists, and the Bandi or 
court minstrels, whose duty, in older times, 
it was to salute the kiDg or chief, in the early 
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morning, wishing him long life and prospe¬ 
rity. These are the hards and minstrels of 
Central India. The bards from their sacred 
character were often employed as convoys of 
travellers and their property, in tandahs or 
caravans.' Throughout Rajputanah they are 
regarded as a sacred order, and as the here¬ 
ditary guardians of history and pedigree. 
They chant their own verses, or legends 
from the mythology of India.— Hindoos 9 
p. 75. 

MAGADHA, the territory of which this is’ 
the ancient name, corresponds with that part 
of the present Bahar which extends along the 
south of the river Ganges, in power from B. 
C. 350 to A. D. 450. The country is now 
known as Bahar. The capital was Raja- 
griha. The kings of Magadha were of six 
dynasties, viz. that of Barhadratha ; of the 
line of Pandu, the first of which was Jara- 
sandha, a co-temporary of* Yudishtira and 
Krishna, according to Sir William Jones, 
B. C. 310], according to Professor Wilson 
in the reign of Sahndeva, B. C. 1 400, Fark- 
sliita was born and the great war ends, and 
in the reign of Ripunjaya, B. C. 915, a 
Buddha was born. 

The Sunaka dynasty,kings ofBharatkanda 
of Magadha kings, reigned 128 years- 

The Saisunaga or Sesnag, reigned 360 
years, and we find amongst them, B. C. 415 
Narnia, Mahapadma, (B. C. 1602 Jones, 360 
Wilson) regarding whom it was said ho will 
bring the whole earth under one umbrella • 
he will have eight sons, Sumalya and others* 
who will reign after Mahapadma. He and 
his sons will govern for 100 years. The 
brahman Kaulilya will not root out the nine 
Nanda. 

Tho Maurya dynasty, governed 137 years, 
the first of whom, according to Wilson, B. C. 
315, and 1502 Jones, was Chandragupta, tho 
San draco ttus of the Greeks. 

The Suuga dynasty, reigned 110 years, 
the first of whom Pushpamitra, (B. C. 178) 
put his master, the last of the Maurya, to 
death. 

The Kanwa dynasty, reigned 45 years. 
The first wasB. C. 66 Wilson, Kanwa named 
Yasudeva, who usurped his master’s king¬ 
dom. 

Magadha is mentioned so early as in the 
Atbarvan Yeda, and is met with so late as 
the seventh century when Chinese pilgrims 
speak of it under the scarcely intelligible 
name of Moki-a-to. The present appellation 
of Behai* is from Yihara or a monastery of 
the buddhists whose most reputed convent 
was at Bebar the place where Buddah ob¬ 
tained the law. 
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The Anga race had their abode about 
Bhagulpore and the Maghada race in ’the 
South Bebar. At the time the At’harvan 
Veda hymn was composed the country be¬ 
yond the Soane was considered not strictly 
Iudian. Our present knowledge of the 
languages belonging to the Arian class does 
not enable ns to determine whether they are 
developments of some tongue, of which the 
Sanscrit is the cultivated representative, and 
of which Magadhi and Pali at the era of 
Asoka and the introduction of buddhism into 
Ceylon, was a spoken form, or whether 
Sanscrit has been superinduced upon some 
aboriginal tongue, as it lias been demonstra¬ 
bly though in much smaller quantity upon 
the Tainiloid languages of the South, and 
as French has been introduced into Anglo- 
Saxon. Certain it is that in every Arian 
tongue, a considerable and apparently pri¬ 
mitive element *is found which is not trace¬ 
able to Sanscrit and which in Gujorati is 
reckoned at one-third of the wliolo language. 
Tr. of Hind. Vol. I. p. 218. Elphins tone's 
History of India. Vol. X. p. 393. Thomas 
Prinsep's Antiquities , Vol. II. p. 240, 468. 
India in the \ 5th Century. 

MAGADOXA in Lat. 2° 2', L. 45 25, E* 
See Mukdeesha. 

MAGAHI. A tribe of agriculturists in 
Bahar, probably a vernacular form of 
Magadhi, or native of Magadha. 

MAGALHAES FERDINANDO.de, more 
enerally known by his Spanish designation 
lagellanes, in the year 1520 set out on a j 
voyage of eastern discovery, passed through j 
the straits which hear his name, discovered 
Mindanao, and died in Mactan, on 26th 
April 1521, from wounds received in action. 
Only one of his fleet, the Vitoria command¬ 
ed by Elcano, a Biscayan returned to Spain. 
Magellan had become disgusted with the 
Portuguese service, and ho offered to 
Charles V. to discover a passage to India 
by the West, in order to divide the rich 
traffic of the Spice Islands. He passed the 
straits in S. America, which have since 
gone by his name, in 1520 ; and entering the 
south Pacific Ocean, arrived in a few months 
at the Philippine Islands, of which ho took 
possession in the same name of the Spanish 
monarch. Barbosa fell three days after 
Magellan, and in twelve days more, the 
people waylaid and murdered twenty-four of 
his com panions.— : Bikmore f 308. Chatficld's 
Hindustan , p. 37., 

MAGAR, aBhotrace occupying the lower 
levels on the banks of the Kali in Nepal : 
they use a* monosyllabic language, like the 
Tibetans, Chinese, Burmese and Siamese 


with an alphabet of Indian origin; they 
abstain from beef: drink to excess, and have 
an Indian priesthood. They are divided into 
twelve thum, supposed to be descendants of 
12 different male ancestors. They do not 
marry in their own thum. This practice 
occurs in Australia, North and South 
America, Africa and Europe. They, reside 
in the valleys. —Dr Latham's Ethnology. 

MAGAR-BANS, Hind. Bambusa arundi- 
nacea, a solid bamboo, called a male bam¬ 
boo. 

MAGDAR, Hind. Pers. Wooden clubs 
or Dumb-bells, known in England as Indian 
clubs, used in India for exercise in develop¬ 
ing the muscles of the arms and chest. 

MAGEATA or Rosaniline. Punjab dyers 
call these dyes “ shishi ka rang,” literally 
“ bottle color,” because the crystals are im«, 
ported in little phials. 

MAGELLOO-? Vitex altissima. 

MAGH, the tenth month of the Hindu 
year, when the sun enters Capricorn. 

MAGGHASSI, Sec Jell. 

MAGH, Persian, afire worshipper, also 
a wino drinker or tavern keeper. 

MAG’H commonly applied by Europeans 
to the Datives of Arakan, particularly those 
bordering on Bengal,or residing near the sea, 
and to the people of Chittagong. The Araka- 
neso however disclaim the appellation, and 
restrict it to a class whom they hold in utter 
contempt, the descendants of the Arakanese 
who were settled at Chittagong and Dacca, 
by Bengali mothers, the origin of the word is 
unknown but it is also written Magh, Mug 
or Hugh.— Wilson. 

MAGH A, an Indian sago, the offspring 
of the sun, Pocoche. 

MAGA BIRA or Moga bira, Anisomeles 
malabarica, B. Br . 

MAGHADAM-POO, Tam. Flower of Mi- 
musops eleugi. 

MAGH AD I-? Cucurbita lage- 

naria. 

MAGHAL, Hind. Populus balsamifera, 

MAGHZ, Hind, the brain, Char-maghz 
Juglans regia. 

MAGH AVAN, another name for Indra. 
See Veda. 

MAGHAZZI. There are numerous Balnch 
tribes east of the Indus, and those in Bhawal- 
poro and the Punjab, are said to be Rhind. 
The question of the original countries of 
these tribes is still undecided. The Balnch 
and Brahui, are sub-divided into an infinite 
number of tribes, who take their names from 
the.chiefs under whom they serve, the dis¬ 
trict or country to which they belong, or the 
traditions whence they derive their descent. 
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MAGH-MEitA. 

Lt. Pottinger mentions that the Baluch 
partakes considerably of the idiom of the 
Persian and at least one-lialf of its words are 
borrowed from that language, but greatly 
disguised under a corrupt and unaccountable 
pronunciation. The Brahuiki, ou the con¬ 
trary, is so dissimilar in its sound and forma¬ 
tion, that he did pot recollect to have marked 
in it a single expression in any way approach¬ 
ing to the idiom of the Persian. 

There are two languages spoken in Balu¬ 
chistan, the Baluchiki, a hindi tongue of the 
Arian or Sanskrit stock in which the Per¬ 
sian, Sindi, Punjabi, and Sanskrit words 
recur, and the Brahui, which belongs to the 
Scythic or Turanian or Tamuliau stock. 
The Brahui language, spoken by the 
mountaineers in the khatiship of Kelat, in 
Beluchistan, contains some Dravidian words 
and a considerable infusion of unquestionable 
Dra vidian forms and idioms. Considered as 
a whole Dr. Caldwell regards this language 
is derived from the same source as the Pun¬ 
jabi and Sindi, but it unquestionably con¬ 
tains a Dravidiau element, derived from a 
remnant of the ancient Dravidian race 
having been incorporated with the Brahui. 
The discovery of this clement beyond the 
Indus fiver, proves that the Draviclians like 
the Aryan, the Gracco-Scythian and the 
Turco-Mongolian, entered India by the 
North West route. The Brahui state their 
forefathers came from Unlb, Aleppo. The 
Butani is a clan of the Baluch Magliazzi 
tribe, whioli has been located in Kaclii for a 
a long time. 

The contour of the people of these two 
classes is as unlike, in most instances, as 
their languages, provided they be descend¬ 
ants of a regular succession of ancestors of 
either; but the frequent inter-marriages 
which take place amongst them have tended 
iu some degree to blend together the pecu¬ 
liar characteristics of both, that in many 
families, and even whole tribes, such have j 
ceased to exist. The Baluch, in the first in¬ 
stance, branch from the original class of that 
name, into three principal tribes, called 
Nkarooi, Rind and Maghazzi. The Nha- 
rooi, principally inhabit that portion of 
Beluchistan, which lies to the westward of 
the desert, and there are likewise kb el of 
them at Noosky and in Scistan.—Dr. Cald - 
well's Comparative Grammar. 

MAGHIDAM MARUM. Tam. Mirausops 
elengi. 

MAGH-MELA. Hind, a sacred fair held 
at Allahabad. Every twelfth year, an un¬ 
usually great gathering takes place at the 
Magh Mela of Allahabad which is then call¬ 
ed the Koombh Mela. So great is the crowd 


MAGI. 

of people that the rolling stock on the East 
Indian and Delhi lines has been found ‘in¬ 
sufficient for their conveyance, and numbers 
of pilgrims are detained at railway sta¬ 
tions. 

MAGHRAB. Ar. the West: applied to 
Western Africa and its people, tlie common 
plural is Maghrabin, generally written 
4 Mogrebynd The form of this word in the 
singular seems to have given .rise to the 
Latin 4 maurus,* by elision of the Gbain, to t 
Italians an unpronounceable consonant. 
From maurus comes the Portuguese 4 moro,' 
and the English 4 moor.’ When Vasco de. 
Gama reached Calicut, he found there a 
tribe of Arab colonists, who in religion and 
in language were the same as the people of 
Northern Africa,—for this reason he called 
them ‘Moors.* This was explained long 
ago by Dr. Vincent (Periplus, lib. 3), and 
lately by Prichard. Maghrabin or West¬ 
erns, then would be opposed to Sharkiyin, 
Easterns, the supposed origin of 4 Saracen.* 
The word Saracens came to us through 
the Greeks (Ptolemy uses it), who have no 
such sound as sh in their language, and tho 
Italian which,-hostile to the harsh sibilants 
of Oriental dialects, generally melts sh down 
into s. So the historical word Hash-sha- 
shiyun-hemp-drinker, was civilized by the 
Italians into 4 assassino.’ The Maghrabi dia¬ 
lect is known to bo the harshest and most 
guttural form of Arabic. It owes this un¬ 
enviable superiority to its frequency of 4 Su- 
kun,’ or tho quiescence of one or more 
vowels VKIab,* for instance, for 'Kilab/and 
4 Msik * for 4 Amsik.’ Thus it is that vowels, 
the soft and liquid part of language, disap¬ 
pear, leaving in their place a barbarous 
sounding mass of consonants.— Burton's Pil¬ 
grimage to Meccah, Vol. I, p'p. 274, 293. 
Natural History of Man. * 

MA-GHWAY. A pagoda called tho 
4 Emerald Couch * standing in the town of 
I Magh way on tho Irrawaddy, is reputed to 
contain a relic of the bed of the last Boodb, 
Gaudama. 

MAGIIWE. See Volcanoes. 

MAGHZ. Hind.* the brain, the kernel of 
a nut, fruit, &c., &c. hence 

Maghzak. Hind, the mango. 

Maghz khubani. Hind, apricot kernels. 
Maghz-pipal. Hind, or Filfil-i-daraz, 
Piper longum or Ch&vica Roxburghii. 
Char-npigbz. 

MAGI were the priests of the Persians, 
Bactrians, Charismians, Arians and Sak»* In 
Burmah, Arracan, Ceylon, and Siam, the 
sacred languago of Buddha is called Mag*. 
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MAGNESIA. 

The Magiattfc were considered as gods, 
according to Diogenes Laertius, (in Proem, 
p. 2, Lond. 1664) who notices their rever¬ 
ence for Firo, i£artb, and Water/’—Ovr ko 
irup eiyai, Hat ycv, k at ’v8wp. But Herodotus had, 
before him, mentioned sacrifices offered on 
mountains to Jupiter, by the ancient Per¬ 
sians, and their worship of the sun and 
moon; of the earth, of fire, water, and of 
the winds ; he adds, also, that they learned 
frbm the Assyrians and Arabians, to adore 
Venus, Urania, or ‘celestial,’ which the 
Persians called m irpa. Strabo, like Hero¬ 
dotus, declares that the Persians neither 
erected statues nor altars, “they regard,” 
says he, “ the Heavens as Jupiter, and re¬ 
verence the Sun, which they call Mitlira. 

The Moon, also, and Venus, Fire, the Wind, 
and Water.” Yet in a previous passage of 
the same book, if the text be correct, he had 
affirmed that Mars alone was worshipped 
by the Persians. What they called Jupiter, 
says Herodotus, was the whole compass or 
circuit of heaven, which Strabo, as above 
quoted, confirms. From both authors, it 
aox>6ars, that the Persians did not attempt 
toihnbody, under the human form, an object 
of $ucli materiality as the celestial ex¬ 
panse. But Clemens Alexandrianus, gives 
us reason to believe that some of their idols 
resembled human beings, and the statue of j is tho liquid that remains after sea salt has 


MAGNETIC NEEDLE. 

A soft white powder used in medicine. 1* 
is prepared by burning the carbonate of 
magnesia, also from the bittern of sea water 
after the crystallization of common salt. 
MAGNESIA CARBONAS. 

Magnesia alba, j Kohlensaures Bitter- . 

„ sub carbon as, j erde,GER. 

Carbonate of Magnesia, I „ Talkerde, „ 

„ de Magnesie, Fr | 

This forms a constituent of the dolomitic 
or magnesian limestone which is found 
largely in Southern India near Trichinopoly. 
Very fine silicious and Magnesian Earths, 
such as rottenstone, alkaline loam and 
arrnenian bole, occur near Soondoor, Ban¬ 
galore and Cuddapah. 

MAGNESIA LOZENGES. Carbonate 
of magnesia six ounces, sugar three ounces, 
nutmeg one scruple. Pulverize and with 
tragaeanth mucilage make into t lozenges.— 
Bcng. Phar , p. 435. 

MAGNESLE SULPHAS. 

Sulphate of Magnesia, | SulphatedeMaguoBic,FR. 
Epsom Salts, I Sckwefelsaure Bit- 

Vitriolated Magnesia. | tererde,G£n. 

This is a medicinal salt, valuable as a 
cathartic. It is usually made from the bittern 
of sea water, but could be prepared from 
the magnesite of Southern India. Bittern 


Venus, Tanais Ttjs a <ppodms ravaitios mention¬ 
ed by him, represented, without doubt, tho 
female divinity moro correctly named 
Anaitis. that Venus, we may suppose, 
whom the Persians learned to worship 
from neighbouring nations, as Herodotus 
had already declared. 

The Magisra of the Chaldees as it prevail¬ 
ed about B. C. 2234, when a Median dynas¬ 
ty sat on tho throne of Babylon, was a 


been obtained from sea water by boiling. 

MAGNESIAS SjUBCARBONAS. See 
Magnesia alba. 

J'fAGNESIE, Fr. Magnesia. 

MAGNESITE, Carbonate of magnesia, 
occurs in acicular crystals, massive, and 
in powder. Its colour is usually white, 
occasionally grayish and yellowish. Tho 
massive varieties are found amorphous, reni- 
form, nodular, and stalactitic. . Fracture 


modification of the .doctrines of Zoroaster.— I splintery, or flat conchoidal. Its hardness 


Herod, Lib. 1, 131. Strab. Uvog. Lib. XV, 
ed, Xyland , p. 847. Basil , 1571. Protrept, 
Beet F. in Ov.sdci/s Travels, Vol. J, jp, 108. 
Bunsen , III, 583. 

MAGILAM, Tam. Puuica granatum. 


exceeds that of calc-spar. It is dull, nearly 
opaque. Specific gravity 2*8. It is found 
in several parts of Europe, as Styria, Moravia, 
Spain, and Silesia, in Peninsular India, and 
at Hoboken, in New Jersey, North America 


MAGINDANAO, an island of the Eastern j Near Trichinopoly and near Hoonsoor. Its 


Archipelago. The people use the Tagala 
alphabet of the Tagala nation, of the great 
island of Lucon. The Ladrones or pirates 
of the Eastern Archipelago consist wholly of 
the inhabitants of the free mahomedan states 
in Sumatra, Lingin, Borneo, Magiudanao and 
Sulu. 

MAGIR. Mar. Syn. of Odina woodier. 
MAGNESIA. JExc. It. * 

Talc eartb, Calcined 
Magnesia, Eng. 

Magnesie, ’ Fr. 

Gebrauntc magneaia,Gi!;ii 


analysis by Rammelsberg gives- 

Carbonie Acid ... 52*214 

Magnesia ... 47 , 786=10Q 

— Eng. Cyc. ^ 

MAGNET. Eng. Ger. Native Loadstone, 

I Magnetic iron ore, of which there is an* 
| abundance in tho peninsula of India. It is 
I largely used in the manufacture of iron, or 
| wootz steel. 

^ _ lf , i MAGNETIC NEEDLE**' More thab a 
i crer e, a en c,^ J thousand years bofore our era, a people living 
j_, AT | in tho extrernest eastern portions of Asia had 
i magnetic carriages, on which the moveable 
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Magnesia usta, 



MAGNOLIA DISCOLOR, 

arm of the figure of a man continually pointed 
to the south, as a guide by which to find the 
way across the boundless grass plains of 
Tartary; uay, even in the third century of 
our era, therefore at. least 700 years before 
the use of the mariner’s compass in European 
Beas, Chinese vessels navigated the Indian 
Ocean under the direction of magnetic nee¬ 
dles pointing to the south. The Greeks and 
the Romans knew that magnetism could be 
communicated to iron, and that that metal 
would retain it for a length of time. The 
great discovery of the terrestrial directive 
force depended, therefore, alone on this, that 
no one in the west had happened to observe 
an elongated fragment of magnetic ironstone, 
or a magnetic iron rod, floating by the aid 
of a piece of wood in water, or suspended in 
the air by a thread, in such a position as to 
admit of free motion.— Humboldt's Cosmos , 
Vol. I. Curiosities of Science , p. 194. 

MAGNOLIA, a genus of plants of the 
Natural Order, Mognoliacea?. The Magno¬ 
lia conspicua, called by the Chinese “yu-lan,” 
bas been cultivated by the Chinese sinco A 
D. 627. It attains a height of 30 or 40 feet 
in its native country, but reaches only 8 or 
10 feet in English gardens. It is a v.ery 
showy'tree, having white flowers sometimes 
suffused with purple, which give out a most 
delicious perfume. It blossoms in England 
during the dreary months of February and 
March, and is distinguished from the other 
species by the flowers appearing beforo the 
leaves. It is not quite so hardy as the 
American species. 

M. grandijlora, The Great*Flowered Mag¬ 
nolia, or Laurel Bay, is an evergreen tree, 
I’eaching sometimes a height of 70 feet. It 
has been introduced into China from America 
and promises to be a very ornamental tree. 

M.ptirpurea, the Purple-Flowered M.agno- 
lia, an ornamental shrub, is a native of 
Japan, and seldom attains a greater height 
than 10 feet. The bark when bruised has 
an aromatic odour. The flowers are more 
or less purple without, and always white 
within. The genera Talauma and Magnolia 
have the very singular property of dropping 
their seeds out of the back of the seed ves¬ 
sels when ripe, allowing them to hang down,* 
each suspended by a long extensible elastic 
cord, composed of delicate spiral vessels. — 
Fortune 1 8 Tea Districts , p. 16. Eng. Cyc. 

MAGNOLIA DISCOLOR, D. C. Vent. 

M. purpurea, Cuiit. | M. obovata, Rox. 

This species of Magnolia grows in Japan 
and China. It is a shrub with large dark, 
purple rose coloured inodorus flowers.— 
Roxb. Voigt. 


MAGNOLIACE^E. 

MAGNOLIA EXCELSA. Wall, the 
white-flowered magnolia. A native of Ne¬ 
pal and Sikkim. Near Darjeling, it forms a 
predominant tree at 7,000 to 8,000 feet; and 
in 1848 it blossomed so profusely that the 
forests on the broad flanks of Sinohul and 
other mountains of that elevation, appeared 
as if spriukled with snow. The wood is 
highly prized in the neighbourhood of Patna 
for all sorts of joinery work, it being at first 
of a fine greenish colour, but changing to a 
fine yellow and the grain very close. It is 
sold at Patna under the name of “ Champ.’* 
— IIog y Vegetable Kingdom) p. 25. Hooker 
Him. Jour. vi. p. 125. 

MAGNOLIA CAMPBELLII, Hooker. 
The purple-flowered magnolia hardly occurs 
in Sikkim below 8,000 feet, and forms an 
immense, but very ugly black-barked, spar¬ 
ingly branched tree, leafless in winter and 
also during the flowering Reason, when it 
puts forth from the ends of its branches 
great rose-purple cup-shaped flowers, whose 
fleshy petals strew the ground. On its 
brandies, and on those of oaks and laurels. 
Rhododendron Dalhousiai grows epiyhyti- 
cally, a slender shrub, bearing from three to 
six white lemon scented bells, four and a half 
inches long and as many broad, at the end 
of each branch. In the same woods the 
scarlet Rhododendron (It. arboreutn) is very 
scarce and is outvied by the great It. argen- 
tcum, which grows as a tree forty feet high, 
with magnificent leaves twelve to fifteen 
inches long, deep green, wrinkled above and 
silvery below, while the flowers are as large 
as those of R. Dalhousiae, and grow more in 
a cluster. Few plants exceed in beauty the 
flowering branch of It. argenteum, with its 
wide spreading foliage and glorious masa of 
flowers .—Hooker Him. Jour. Vol. I. p. 125. 

MAGNOLIACE^E. The Magnoliad tribe, 
a natural order of plants which occur in 
America, China, Japan, N. Holland and N. 
Zealand. Fine trees or shrubs with large, 
beautiful, often strongly odoriferous flow¬ 
ers. The Indian species are ranged under 
five genera, viz. Michelia, Manglietia, Aro- 
madendron, Spbenocarpus and Talauma. 
Tho first of theso numbers 22 forms or, if 
Wallich’s Magnolia punduana be no Miche¬ 
lia only 21, viz., 7 from Nepal, 5 from Java, 
3 from Ceylon, 2 from the Khassya Moun¬ 
tains, 1 from the Neilgherries, 1 from the 
Pulney Mountains, 1 from Malabar, 1 from 
Pegu, 1 from Amboyna, and 1 from Chilraori;. 
Manglietia has 3 species, 1 from Nopal and 
two from Java, Aromadendron and Spheno* 
carpus each 1 species, the first Javanese, the 
latter Kassyan, and Talauma, 2 Javanese- 
Molncca forms. The genus Bucklandia is 




MAH. 

interesting in a physiological point of view, 
from the woody fibre being studded with 
those curious microscopic discs so character¬ 
istic of pines, and which when occurring on 
fossil wood arc considered by geologists con¬ 
clusive as to the natural family to which 
such woods belong. But not only does the 
whole natural order to which Buck land ia 
belongs, possess this character, but also vari¬ 
ous species of Mag noli ace® found in India, 
Australia, Borneo, and South America.— 
Hooker Him. Jour. Vol. II. p. 185. Voigt. 
p. 11. jRagle Mat. Med. 

MAGOG, one of the alliterative words, in 
Gog and Magog, applied in Scripture to the 
northern nations of Asia. The Arabs and 
Persians write these two words, Yuj-o-Majuj 
and like the names Hrjan and Surjun, Durd- 
Durebra, are instances of the alliteration of 
which eastern races are so fond. “ Chin and 
Machin” used to indicate Chinese countries, 
is a phrase analogous to Sind and Hind, 
used to express all India, though Sind and 
Hind arc capable of divorce. The use of a 
double assonant name, sometimes to express 
4 dual idea but often a single one, is a 
favourite oriental practice. As far back as 
Herodotus we have Crophi and Moplii, 
Thyniand Bithyni, the Arabs have converted 
Cain and Abel into Kabil and Habil, Saul 
and Goliali into Talut and Jalut, Pharoali’s 
magiciaus into Risam and Rojam, of whom 
the Jewish traditions had made Jamies and 
Jambrcs; whilst Christian legends gave the 
names of Disinas and Jesrnas to the penitent 
and impenitent thieves in the Gospel, Jarga 
and Nargah was the name given to the great 
circle of beaters in the Mongol hunting 
matches. In geography we have numerous 
instances of the same thing, e. g. Zabulistan 
and Kabulistan, Koli Akoli; Longa Solanga; 
Ibir Sibir; Kessair and Ovvair ; Kuvia Maria, 
Ghuz and Maghuz, Mastra and Castra 
(Edrisi), Artag and Kartag (Abulghazi), 
Khanzi and Manzi (Rashid) Iran and Turan, 
Grit and Mecrit (Rubruquis\ Sondor and 
Condor ‘(Marco Polo), etc. The name of 
Achin in Sumatra appears to have been 
twisted in this spirit by the mahomedan 
mariners as a rhyme to Machin,—the real 
name is Atcheh. In every day conversation 
in India such alliterations occur as Choki 
Old, a chair; Kursi-Gursi, a chair, Chavi- 
gavi, a key, Kili-Gili, a key. —Quatremere 9 s 
Rashid, pp. 243—240; D'Avczac, p. 534 ; 
Prairies d* Or i. p. 309. 

MA-GYI, Burm. Tamarind tree. 

MAGZ-KADU, Hind. Cucurbita pepo. 
MAGZ KHUMANI, Hind, apricot kernels. 

MAH, Hind. Ph ased ns radiatus. 

MAH, Pkp.s. a month. Mahwar monthly. 


MAGYAR. 

MAHA, Him Sans, great. M. R. S. are 
letters prefixed to all addresses on letters to 
hindus. They are the abbreviation of Maha 
Raja Sri. Maha-rajah is the highest title of a 
hindu prince or ruling sovereign, under that 
of Chakravarta, which meaus an emperor. 

Maha-Mnni means a great saint: Maha ra¬ 
jah, great rajah ; maha prubhahu, great lord. 
Maha is thus largely used as an honorific 
affix to men but it is also prefixed to tho 
hindu gods and goddesses, as Mahadeva, 
Maha-Lakshmi, Maha-Vislmu, and Maha- 
Kali; Maha-bal-Eshwar, is the great god Bal. 
Maha-Deva, the great god, is the usual ap¬ 
pellation of the hindu deity Siva. 

MAHA-BE LI. A monarch named in 
hindu mythology, Vishnu, asVamana, in the 
form of a dwarf, obtained the recognition of 
Maha-Beli. 

MAHA-DEVA. A title given to Siva, 
by his followers of the saiva sect, who ac¬ 
knowledge Siva as their great or supremo 
god. Similarly they style his consort 
Parvali or Bhawani, maha-devi, or great 
goddess. 

MAHA-INDRA, the hindu god of tho 
elements, tho personification of the sky, the 
god of thunder : the king of immortals and 
tho lord of tho firmament, tho chief of 
.the devata or sura. 

MAHA-KALI, a name of the hindu 
goddess Bhawani or Parvati. 

MAG OR, a Nepaul tribe. 

MAGOT, a monkey tribe closely allied to 
the Si lent! s voter. 

MAGOUNG, an old kingdom of tho Indo- 
Chinese nations also called Pong. See 
Malta radza wong. 

MAGOZIRA, Hind. Debit© Umbellifenc. 

M AG’R, Hind. Crocodile. 

MAGRAHDI, high lands from which 
water runs oft* quickly ; equivalent to Thalli. 

MAGRABA, Hind. IJemidesmus Indicus. 
Rheedc. 

MAGRTLA, Hind, Nigella sativa. 

MAGURA, a fish in the Colombo lake, 
said to grunt under water when disturbed. 
Bishop Pallegoix in his account of Siam 
speaks of a fish resembling a sole, but of 
brilliant colours with black spots, called by 
the natives dog’s tongue, which attaches it¬ 
self to boats and gives out a very sonorous 
and even harmonious sound.— Jenn , ii. 470. 

MAGYAR, a raco dwelling in Hungary, 
in Europe. The Tartar, Mancha and Tungus 
races belong to one great stock. The Tur¬ 
koman ; the Tsliude, the Fin, the Laplander 
and the Magyar present another stock close¬ 
ly united, and both these families are origi¬ 
nally connected with one another. These 
nations, who may probably he reduced to 




MAHABALIPURAM. 
two families, one centering in the Altai and 
the pasture land towards the Himalaya and 
the other having its centre in the Ural 
Mountains, have acted in the. history of 
civilization a most powerful episode by con¬ 
quest and destruction. They appeared in 
the fifth century as.th^ Hun, a scourge to 
Romans aud Germans. They produced 
Chengiz, Timur, and Mahomed II. They 
destroyed the Persian empire, subdued Hin¬ 
dustan and they still sit upon the throne of 
Byzantium ana upon that of China. They 
seem destined to partake only by conquest 
in the higher civilization of the surrounding 
nations, older or younger ones, the Chinese 
presenting the one extreme, the Iranians the 
other. Little disposed to learn from them 
as neighbours or subjects, they become more 
or less civilized by being their mnsters, they 
cannot resist the inward force of the civiliza¬ 
tion of their subjects although they repel it 
as an outward power. These tribes appear 
also as the once subdued substratum of Ira¬ 
nian civilization. So in the north of Europe, 
where the Finnic race preceded the Scandi¬ 
navians. See Chengiz. Hun. India. Timur. 

MAHABALESHWAR, in lat. 17° 55’ 4” 
N., long. 73° 38’ 7” E., a lofty group of 
mountains in the northern portion of the 
Western Ghauts, 4,000 feet high, and a 
sanitarium for Bombay. Rain fall lias 250 
inches. Mahabaleshwar hill has a traveller’s 
bungalow. In India there are many plateaux, 
which, for the most part, lie in the Dekhan, 
Mysore, and Malwa ; they are well defined, 
but of low elevation, and very limited in ex¬ 
tent as compared with those of the Andes 
or Turkistau. Among the most important 
are Mahabaleshwar (4,500 feet), Amarkan- 
tuk (3,590 feet), and Kondikonda (3,070 
feet). 

Tho following are the heights on Maha¬ 
baleshwar. 

Bangalo Cliffton . 4,202 ft. S chi, Ad. , 

Mean elevation of tlie Maliaba- 

leshwar plateau.4,500 „ Syk. 

Highest point on a rock, E. of 

Beckwith’s iyuument... ......4,712 „ Bomb. Col. 

The following points were measured with 
the aneroid. 

Source of the Krishna.4,110 ft. Schl. Ad. 

Yenna lake.4,070 „ „ „ 

Southern border of the Mahaba¬ 
leshwar plateau..3,510 „ „ „ 

Eastern border of ditto ditto.. .3,930 „ „ „ 

—Bombay Almanac , Loud. As. July 1844, 
Bombay Times , July 1844. Schlagentiveit. 

MAHABALIPURAM, or Seven Pagodas 
between Covelong and Sadras, south of Mad¬ 
ras, have been described by Dr. Babington 
in Vol. XI, Trans. B. A. S., p. 258 5 by 
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Messrs, Chambers and Goldingham in A. R. 
Yol. I, p. 145, and Y. p. 09, by Mr. Charles 
Gubbins in Bengal As, Soc. Journal, and 
these reports have been compiled by Major 
Carr. The Mahabalipur cavos are entirely 
brahmanieal, and have been excavated after 
all the other series were finished. They are 
seven monolith temples and consist of cham¬ 
bers cut out of the solid rock, and with 
figures and inscriptions in an ancient cha¬ 
racter, only one of them is now on the land. 
In an ancient legend, relating to the des¬ 
truction of the city of Mahabalipuram, and 
the Seven Pagodas, on the coast of Coro¬ 
mandel, by an earthquake and inundation 
during an early period of hindu history, it 
is stated that Hirancheren, a gigantic prince 
or demon rolled up the earth into a shape¬ 
less mass and carried it down to the abyBS : 
whither Yishnu followed him in the shape 
of a hog, killed him with his tusks, and re¬ 
placed the earth in its original position. Its 
pillars show a remnant of the cushion capi¬ 
tals of Elephanta. The inscriptions are in 
Sanskrit of the eighth to tenth century. The 
character used in the Inscription is Kutila 
or Gaur. Siva is mentioned. The in¬ 
scriptions arc little more than names applied 
to the figures in the sculptures. They are 
described in the Transactions of the Royal 
Asiatic Society.—Vol. II. p. 617. Fergus* 
son's Hock Cut Temples of India , Yol. Ill, 
p. 499. 

M ARAB AN, a celebrated peak or moun¬ 
tain in the Pir Paujal or Mid Himalaya is 
supposed to be Aornos of the Greeks. The 
Himalaya mass of mountains from the crest 
of tho Karakoram range to the plains of the 
Pun jab, lias an average breadth of 250 miles. 
The Mahabun, or Black mountain is forty 
miles up the Indus from Attock. Around 
it, the Berzoti and other Afghan tribes ga¬ 
thered and fought against the British from 
1860 to 1868. The Mahabun mountain is at 
least fifty miles in circuit and from 7,000 to 
10,000 feet high. There are few school-boys 
who have not read, in the easy Greek of 
| Arrian, the story of the invasion of India, 
j the last of the Persian provinces, by Alex¬ 
ander the Great. Leaving a corps of ten 
thousand infantry and four thousand horse, 
to Rtand fast, in the spring of 327 B. C. ho 
led an army of 120 ,u 00 foot and 15,000 
| horse, composed of Asiatic mercenaries and 
Greeks, through the Hindoo Koosh to Cabul. 
Despatching thence a strong division by the 
Cabul valley to the Indus to prepare a 
bridge, he marched by the upper road into 
the Yuzufzai country, according to his usual 
policy of leaving no enemy behind him. 
Driven out of their other fastnesses tb© 
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highlanders took refuge in Aornos which ^ 
was fabled in the Greek camp to have thrice 
defied Herakles himself. Winter was at 
band or had actually come on, but, discover¬ 
ing the one difficult path which led to the 
fort at the top, Alexander and Ptolemy at 
the bead of two divisions, each following the 
other, drove out the enemy in four days, by 
making a mound across a broad and shallow 
hollow which separated them from the be¬ 
sieged. Leaving all the hill country subdued 
behind him the invader crossed the Indus 
probabfy in March 326 B. C. Three theories 
as to the locality of Aornos have, however, 
been held, and defended with no little abi¬ 
lity, by General Court and the late mission¬ 
ary Loewerithal, by Genl. James Abbott and 
by General Cunningham. The Mahabun 
most nearly corresponds in height and in its 
position on the Indus with the ancient des¬ 
cription. The height was from 11 to 1 6 
stadia, or from 7,000 to 10,000 feet; Strabo 
represents its base as washed by the Indus 
near the spot whence that river issues from 
the Himalayas. The Mahabun, too, supplies 
best the very object—shelter with wood and 
.water—sought by a comparatively large po¬ 
pulation, such as Ranee-gat would have fail¬ 
ed to accommodate, fleeing from a resistless 
invader. The Chinese pilgrim, Hwen 
Thsang, who visited it, makes no montion of 
a fort on the top. But he was there nearly 
a thousand years afterwards or in 630 A. D. 
Hwen Thsang’s account is interesting in 
itself. He describes the Mahabun as a great 
mountain which derived its name from the 
Mahavana monastery in which Buddha, 
under the name of Sarvvada rajah, had dwelt 
in a former life. Thenco the pilgrim des¬ 
cended to the Masura monastery, now the 
large village of Sura in the Chamba valley, 
ten miles to the north-west of the Muchaie 
peak. Whether Mahabun be Aornos or not 
it has had a curious history, from the day 
when Hweu Thsang all the way from China 
worshipped Sakya-Muni. 

MAHA-BANOO, daughter of Yezdegird, 
became a fugitive and Colonel Tod supposes 
she may have found a husband, as well as 
sanctuary, with the prince of Saurashtra. 
He thinks, however, she may be the Soobhag- 
na, mother of Silladitya, whose mysterious 
amour with the i sun* compelled her to 
abandon her native city of Kaira.— Tod's 
Rajasthan Vol. I. p. 239. 

MAHABARATA, an epic poem, or a col¬ 
lection of ancient lays, of different dates, in 
the Sanscrit language. The Puranic legends 
tend to show that the language of the Maba- 
barata, is not in its older form, but, as it has 
come down to iis, has been the subject of 
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various rcscensions, the latest of which can 
scarcely be fixed later than the third century 
B. C. The two great Epopseia, the Maha- 
bharata and Ramayanaare generally believed 
to have been composed no wide interval after 
the laws of Manu. It is doubtful whether 
either of them was composed as a whole, 
and the Mahabharata was undoubtedly a 
compilation of popular lays on national 
events. The main story in each belongs to 
a post-Vedic, or rather Upa Yedicage, when 
the Arians had pressed far into the Penin¬ 
sula. That of the Mahabharata describes the 
internecine war of two closely allied tribes 
the Kuru and Pandu, for the supremacy 
of the holy land of the Doab, with Hastina- 
pura, the modern Delhi, as its capital. The 
war fought by the Kaurava and Pandava 
kinsmen to gain possession of the lands near 
Hastinapura, lasted 18 consecutive days and 
terminated in the complete destruction of 
the Kaurava. The war was conducted 
by a series of challenges and personal 
combats, which would seem to have been 
described in ballads, and then subse¬ 
quently gathered together and embellished 
by a Yaishnava hindu. The Pandava family 
were supported by the advice of their Yadava 
kinsman Krishna, who. was brought up as a 
worshipper of Yishnu, and seems to have ac¬ 
tively opposed the worship of Siva and of 
Indra, and the Vaishnava compilers of the 
Mahabharata have interwoven the story of 
the battle with innumerable legends regarding 
Krishna, whom they deify as an incarnation 
of Vishnu. In addition to falsifications, ex¬ 
aggerations and embellishments, geographi¬ 
cal, religious, moral, mythical, legendary, 
scientific and physiological dissertations, are 
interpolated, interwoven and forcibly in¬ 
termixed. The book is very large, and 
has never been translated but extracts 
from it were discovered by Mr. Wheeler 
in the library of the Beugal Asiatic Society, 
and formed the foundation of his history 
of India, which is an interwoven comment¬ 
ary on the war. Portions of the interwoven 
materials seem to relate to tl^life of Christ, 
portions are taken from tW Koran, and 
buddhist elements also are found in it. The 
war celebrated as the “ Malia Bharat** a con¬ 
test between the lines of Pandu and of Kuru, 
two branches of the reigning family was 
for the territory of Hastinapura probably a 
place on the Ganges, north-east of Delhi, 
which still bears the ancient name. Tho 
family itself was of the lunar race, but the 
different parties were supported by numer¬ 
ous allies, and from some very remote quar¬ 
ters. Krishna, who was an ally of the 
Pandu section, though born on the Jamua, 
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hod founded a principality in Guzerat: 
among the allies on each side are chiefs from 
the Indus, and from Kalinga in the Dechan; 
some, the translators are satisfied, belonged 
even to nations beyond the Indus \ and the 
Yavana, most orientalists consider to apply, 
in all early works, to the Greeks. The 
Pandata were victorious but paid so dear for 
their success, that the survivors, broken¬ 
hearted with the loss of their friends and the 
destruction of their armies, abandoned the 
world and perished among the snows of the 
Himalaya, and Krishna, their great ally, 
is known to have been killed in the midst 
of civil wars in his own country. Some 
Hindu legends relate that his*sons were ob¬ 
liged to retire beyond the Indus; and as 
those Rajputs who came from that 
quarter in modern times to Sind and Kuch 
are of his tribe of Yadu, the narrative seems 
more deserving of credit than at first sight 
might appear. The more authentic account, 
however (that of the “ Maha Bharat” itself), 
describes them as finally returning to the 
neighbourhood of the Jamna. The story of 
the “Maha Bharat” is much more probable 
than that of the “ Ramayana.” The date of 
the war was probably in the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury before Christ. 

In this epic poem the original traditions 
of the Pandava appear now and then, and 
show that the races among whom the five 
principal heroes of the Mahabharata were 
born and fostered were by no means under 
the source of the brahmanical law, as in the 
case of Draupadi whom the five Pandu 
brothers took as their one wife. 

This poem is interesting to astronomy, 
because it records the first eclipse of the sun 
mentioned in any of the Sastras. Modorn 
European commqptators suppose that it was 
written in the year 786 of the Christian iEra, 
and that the date of the Eclipse which it re¬ 
cords is the 25th October in the year 945 
before Christ, and therefore anterior to that 
transmitted to us from the Chaldeans, which 
was observed on the 19th March A. A. Chris¬ 
tum 720 .—Wheeler Hist, of India, Yol. I. 
assim. El]? kins tone's History of India. Vol. 
. pages, 173,174, 390,391 and 392. Muller 
p. 47. 

MAHABHARA-VACUA. Sans. Alpinia 
galanga, Swz. 

MAHA-BRAHMANA, S. A great brah¬ 
man, but applied contemptuously in Bengal 
to a low class of brahmans who officiate at 
funeral rites, and are the first feasted after the 
period of mourning; also a brahman who 
performs religious ceremonies for sudras mad 
mixed castes. 
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MAHABUREE BUTCH, Bjbng. Hind. 
Amomum zerumbet. 

MAHADAN Singh. Calyptranthes cumini. 
MAHADEO-KA-PHUL, Hind. Daphne 
cannabina. 

MAHA’DEO or MAHADEVA, hills in 
the Hoshangabad district, the finest in the 
whole Satpura range, and at one point 
rise to a height of 4,500 feet above the 
sea. It is in this cluster that the very re¬ 
markable group of rocks known by geolo¬ 
gists under the name of the Mahadeo sand¬ 
stones attains its greatest development. 
Here the sandstone mass presents a thick¬ 
ness of 2,000 feet, and the finest of all those 
striking vertical escarpments which charac¬ 
terise this formation is seen on the south 
/ace of the Mahadeo block, where it rises 
from the flat ground of the Denwa valley. 
The summits of the Pachmarhi hills, as seen 
from tho Narbada valley, present a huge 
grotesque outline, which bears marked con¬ 
trast with the ordinary contour of the basal¬ 
tic range. These hills are entirely isolated 
from the main Satpura range by scarps and 
precipitous ravines, and are almost encir¬ 
cled by the Denwa and Sonbhadra, which 
rise in the valley to the south of the range, 
and unite on its north side. Nothing can be 
prettier than the plateau itself varied like 
a park with glados and clumps of trees, 
watered by a stream that runs winding 
down nearly its whole length, and curiously 
sheltered from the winds and storms by a 
rim of low rocks that bound it wherever it 
borders upon tho outer face of the hills. 
Mr. Driberg compiled a very complete 
grammar and vocabulary of the Mahadeo 
dialect of the Goud language, and the dialect 
of the Saonee Gonds was noticed in a paper 
by Mr. Manger. Chouragad, the highest 
summit of tho Mahadeva hills rises to an al¬ 
titude of 4,200 feet above the sea ; the usual 
height of the range, which, entering the 
Nagpur territory from Gawilghur, passes by 
Dewaghur towards Sbiwani, is not above 
2,000 feet, though in the east of the same 
chain, where it goes under the name of the 
Langi Hills, some of the peaks attain an 
elevation of 2,300 and 2,400 feet. At Nag¬ 
pur the country has fallen to a level of 1,000 
feet. On» the west, however, it immediately 
rises by 200 or 800 feet in a succession of 
eminences. The Mahadewa group of rocks 
consist of a series of sandstones, often ferru¬ 
ginous, generally speaking irregularly though 
strongly bedded, and of great thickness. 
These form the lofty and boldly scarped 
range of the Puclimurry or Mahadewa hills, 
and to this group Dr. Oldham gave the name 
of Mahadowas. In one or two places they 
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seem to pass upwards conformably into 
sandstone holding remains of large mamma¬ 
lia, and probably of Sewalik date. This 
group is markedly separated from the coal¬ 
hearing group below, and as compared with 
it is also characterized by the comparative 
absence of trap dykes or other exhibitions 
of igneous rocks, Upon these, in parts of 
the district, rest the great spreading sheets 
of trap rocks forming the continuation of 
the immense basaltic field of the Deccan. 
Four and five distinct flows could readily 
be traced in paces. And adverting to the 
occurrence of the beds containing shells 
(Physa, Palndina, Unio, &c.) which are 
found between these flows (the intertrapean 
lacustrine formation, of Carter) the evidence 
derived from the Nerbudda district proves 
that this alteration was entirely due to the 
subsequent overflowing of the heated mass of 
the trap above, and to the disturbances con¬ 
sequent on the exhibition of such powerful 
force as must have accompanied the produc¬ 
tion of these immense flows of lava. These 
shelly beds seem to have boon formed by 
tranquil deposition during the intervals 
between the successive flow's of igneous 
rock, and to have been broken up in¬ 
durated and baked by the succeeding out¬ 
break. The following gives a summary 
view of these groups in descending 
order, omitting all the more recent divi¬ 
sions :— 


£ 




Groups. 


Mineral character. 


Age, &c. 


Mahadowa 


group.. 


Damoodah 

group... 


Bumlair, 

Rewah, 

Kymore, 


Sandstones, with a 
few shaly beds, for 
the most part peb¬ 
bly, often striped 
with ferruginous 
bands. 

Shales, sandstones, 
coal, for the most 
part thinly bedded 
and regular, often 
greatly cut up by 
trap dykes. In 
Cuttack, however, 
there are no trap 
rocks. 

Sandstones & shales. 

Limestones, shales 
and sandstones. 

Sandstones & lime¬ 
stone. 


Geological age 
unknown, a few 
vegetable fossil 
stems, &c. 


Age not thorough 
ly decided, pro¬ 
bably Jurassic, 
fossils chiefly 
vegetable, name 
taken from the 
locality where 
series is most 
fully developed, 
Age • unknown, 
probably very 
ancient, seen all 
along Vindhya 
range, into Be- 
har and to the 
Ganges at 
Monghyr. Pro¬ 
bably also in the 
Khasia Hills 
possibly only 
two subdivisions 


Sub*Kymore, 

group.. Crystaline limestone 
pseud o-gneiss (name 
proposed by H. B. 
Medlicotfc, Esq.,) 
micaceous schists, 
and quartzites, red 
and green and 
white.« 


Highly probable, 
though not yet 
thoroughly 
proved, that 
these are only 
the continua¬ 
tion downwards 
of the Yindhya 
groups subs©. 
quently altered . 


Granite, gneiss, hornblende-rock, green¬ 
stone, &c. In the bituminous shales of the 
Mahadewas we have the following fossil 
plants: Tryzygia speciosa, Vertebraria in- 
dica, and a species of Pbyllotheca, a frag¬ 
ment of which is figured by Dr. McClelland 
as Poacites minor. (Geol Surv. Tab. XVI. 
f. 4.) Id the carbonaceous shales of Urnret, 
besides the Pbyllotheca now alluded-to, is 
another stem, but unfurrowed, which seems 
to resemble McClelland’s Poacites muricata, 
(Tab. XIV, f. G.) In the laminated sand¬ 
stone of Kamptee, in addition to Vertebra¬ 
ria and the two Poacites as above, Teoniop- 
teris, perhaps of the same species, as at 
R&jinalial, and McClelland’s Pecopteris 
aflhiis, (Tab. XII, f. 11. b.) which is a well 
marked species with a tripinnatc frond. 

In all these localities tho genus Glossop- 
toris abounds. Nagpore seems to have out¬ 
stripped North Eastern India in Cyclopteris 
and several other vegetable remains, but is 
decidedly behind in regard to the Cycada- 
■ceoe. The only specimen, procured is a 
small fragment from the sandstone of Kamp¬ 
tee, the leaflets of which are narrower than 
a minute blade of grass.— Carter's Geological 
Papers on Western, India p. 2 48. 

MA-HA-HLiE-GA-PIIYOO Buem. Bau- 
hinia acuminata, Linn. Ma-Ha-HIee-ga-wa. 
Buem. Bauhinia tomentosa Linn. Ma-Ha- 
Klre-ga-nee. Buem. Bauhinia purpurf a, Linn . 

MAHADEVA, an appellation q a l^e hin- 
du god Siva, which means the supreme 
god, and Siva is often styled Eshwara* or 
lord. The worship of Siva seems to have 
been introduced into India, about the be¬ 
ginning of the Christian era, and apparently 
came from the west and embodied the sun- 
worship and the physiological philosophy of 
Baal. Colonel Tod tells us that ibere are 
numerous temples in Rajasthan of Baalim; 
and that Balpcor (Mahadeo) has several in 
Saurashtra, all representing the sun. It does 
not appear that the saiva sect, worshippers 
of Siva, ever persecuted the vaishnava, wor¬ 
shippers of Vishnu, but its followers in 
India far outnumber those of the vaishnava 
faith. Saivaism is almost a polytheisthio 
creed, and its sect go to any vaishnava 
temple while on no consideration would a 
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vaisbnava sectarian enter a saiva temple, j her this blessing: “ Thou shalt be named 
Mahadeva is frequently painted blue or the goddess of the three times, Morning, 
rather of an ashy colour. Obelisks and Noon, and Evening, the Preserver qf the 
pillars are symbols of Mahadeva, as of Horus Universe ; and under various other appella- 
of the Egyptians, mote especially pyramids tions shalt thou be worshipped, as thou 
and anything conical. Mahadeva’s vehicle, shalt be the cause of accomplishing the de- 
is Nandi, a white bull, on which he is fre- sires of thy votaries. But, oh, goddess! 
quently seen riding. In iiis temples it is re- divide thyself into three forms, according to 
presented, sometimes of vast dimensions, the colours by which thou art distinguish* 
couchant. It is very commonly met with in ed.” On hearing these words she divided 
brass, with and without the other sym- herself into three forms of a white, a red, and 
bols of Siva. Mahadeva has a blue throat, a black colour. The white was Saraswati, 
hence named Nilakantha, and, in one sculp- the sacti of Brahma ; the red was Lakshmi, 
ture, leans on his Saniyasi’s crooked staff, the beloved of Vishnu; and the black, Par- 
with half-closed eyes musing and listening vati.” This account differs widely from 
to the divine minstrelsy of the six gandharva, other accounts of the origin of these god¬ 
playing and singing before him. They are desses, but consistency is out of the ques- 
called Apsarasa, and Devangana. Their band tion in hindu mythology. Parvabi is now 
is composed of a tambourine (tammaj cym- generally understood by the appellation of 
bals, or castanets, (tal,) not visible, being Devi, or Malm Devi. Nevertheless, by the 
behind the person of the tarama player; a vaishnava sect, Lakshmi is also thus called, 
vina, or lute; and a stranga, played with a to whom they attribute, as the saivas do to 
bow like a violin. The other two females Parvati, the production of Kali, Kali Ratree, 
hold a fan of feathers, (pankha,) and a Chandrika, &c. — Cole , Myth Hind ., p. 95. 
chowrie of peacock’s feathers similar to that Moor's Hindu Pantheon , p. 65. 
borne by one of the female attendants behind MAHAHM AH, See Malwa. 

Mahadeva. MAHAIL, This Nepal tree, and also the 

Mahadeva has Parvati, the mountain Dhuttola tree are species of plums ; the for- 
nymph, as his sacti, or female energy and mer bears abundance of beautiful flowers, 
in the figures of Mahadeva and Parvati, com- MAHAJAN, Hind, a merchant, 

monly called “ Gouri Sunkur,” Parvati MAHAJLU. Uria. Lygodium scandens, 

is seated on Mahadeva’s knee with the bull used as a twine for tying beams. 

Nandi at his feet, and the Sinha or lion at MAHA KAL. In Hindu mythology, 
her feet. The lingaet, are a vira-saiva sect, Eternity. This deity is a representation of 
whose sole object of worship is the 1 ingum. Siva and, in the Elephanta Caves, he is re- 
Benares is a great site of the saiva worship presented with eight arms. In one, he holds 
and there is a celebrated temple of Mahadeva a human figure. 

at Karikal four miles south of Hard war. MAHA-IvALA, Sansc. the conjunction or 

MAHA DEVI. Devi, the goddess, is a opposition of the sun and moon. See Cala. 
title given to Lakshmi, Suras wati and Parva- MAHA-KALA SANHITA a book trans- 

ti, but the latter is commonly called Maha- lated by Captain Edward Warren. See 
Devi. The mythological origin of these Yavana. 

three goddesses is thus described in the MAHA-KALI, a name of the hindu god- 
Varaha Purana, translated in Colonel Vans dess Kali. 

Kennedy’s researches on the mythology of MAHA-KABOMBA. Singh. Carissa 
the hindns, <fec. In consequence of the dis- carandas, Linn, 

tressed situation of the gods from the op- MAHAL. Ae. a house, a section of a town 
pression of the Asura, Brama hastened to Mahallat fern. pi. women’s apartments. 
Kailasa to Siva. Siva in thought summoned Women. Mahal, a ward of an Indian town, 
Vishnu, who instantly stood between them, which is regulated, with a view to its police, in 
and the three gods viewing each other with a manner, very similar to what it is in 
delight, from thei^ three refulgent glances Europe. Mahal is also applied to a district 
sprang into being a virgin of celestial loveli- or sections of country, as the Bara-mahal of 
ness, who bashfully bowed before Brama, the Salem district of the Madras presidency. 
Vishnu, and Siva. They said “ who art thou? It is also equivalent to a fort or killa, and to * 
lovely one 1 and why art thou thus distin- ghar or country.— Malcolm's History of Per - 
guished by the three several colors of black, sia, Vol. II. p. 177. Malcolm's Central India , 
white and red ?" She replied, “ from your Vol, I. p. 216. 

glances was I produced ; and do you not MAHALA, Mabali or Mahalya, Mab. A 
know your own omniponent energies ?” term of courtesy affixed to the names of 
Brama then praised her, and bestowed on barbers. 
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MAHANUDDY. MAHANANDA. 

MAHA-LAKSHMI, a name of the hindu struggling and rushing onwards with some 
goddess Lakshmi, the sacti of Vishnu. velocity, till passing Bod (the capital of a 

MAHALALAT, Ar. in Arabic medicine state of that name) it reaches a place called 
Discutientia. Dholpur. After this its troubles aud vicis- 

MAHA LIMBO. tJiuA. Cedrela toona situdes among the. rocks come to an end, 
Roxb. Oor. TV. 8f A. and rolling its unrestrained waters along, it 

MAHA-MAGHA, (commonly Hainan makes straight for the range of the eastern 
gum), i. the occurrence of the full moon in ghat mountains. * There it pierces the 
or about the aster ism mag.ha with other astro- mountains by a gorge, about forty miles in 
nomical incidents-, which occur once in j length, slightly inferior iu grandeur, but 
twelve years and which time is auspicious j equal in beauty, to the gorge of the Goda- 
for bathing, especially at Combaconurn. : vari. Atnarkantak, a great plateau, forms 
M AH A-M AR.RI. ‘Kino. lit. great death, ; tho watershed of the Mahanadi, Son, Tons, 
a plague which appeared in the Kamaon ! Johilla, and Nurbhdda. The rivers, though 
and Gurhwal hills and on one occasion ex- j large and full of water even half way from 
tended to the Rohilcund plains. It was ■ their mouths are very irregular in the slopes 
believed by the people to be contagious. j of their beds, and are disturbed by frequent 
MAHA-MEDA. Tel. Erytln-ina fndica j rapids, so that, owing to these impediments, 
Larn. increased still further by the rocky character 

MAHA-MERU, a fabulous mountain of of the river beds or their banks, navigation 
extraordinary height, in the extreme North is limited for the most part to the lower 
of India. ( portions of their course. Cocatiada and 

MAHAMRAH was captured ori the 26th J False Point harbours are nearly similar; 
March 1857. the only difference is, in the entrance to the 

MAHANA a river in the Hazaribagh dis- latter which has been blocked up by the silt 
trict in the Bengal Presidency. of the Mahanuddy and sand banks. The 

MAHA-NAMA, See Sripada. internal harbour is small, but is like a 

MAHANUDDY'rivr. 1 ' rises near Aaring in perfect, lake. Both Coeonada and False 
the native state of Nowncrndda, in lat. 20 ° IVl,lt harbours have been formed by the 
20.’ Ion. 82 ° . W.,30m.; N. 12.110m., S. 12., action of the 8.W. monsoon drivin;. along, 
300 m., into the Bay of Bengal hy numerous towards a north easterly direction, the 
mouths. Length 520 m. It receives the waters of tho Godavery and the Mahanud- 
Hutsoo, 130; Aurng. 117; tell, 150; Bang ll y> when they are saturated with silt dnr. 
Nudee, GO m. About 4(1,000 sq. miles are ">S t r liat seiison of the year.— Ann. Ind. Ad., 
drained. Tho Mahanuddy river in the rainy V. XL p. dt9. Carters Geological Papers 
season is about 50 feet above the sea in L. on hestem India, p. 2. 

34 ° 37’ N.,L. 88 0 19’ E.‘ From July to MAHANADI. A stream of comparative- 
February, navigable for boats for 400 miles. sma11 importance, which must not be 
The Mahanuddy river collects a great confounded with the larger river of the same 
body of water. Its course is through conn- namo > that rlsos 111 the southern hill-ranges 
tries containing tho diamond mines of of tho Ral P ur district. The Lesser Malia- 
Sumbalpoor and extensive trap and gneiss n^di rises in the Mandla district, and flows 
formations. It is one of tlio . largest and 'dt° ^ 10 ^ on a ^ ,er a course of about one 
most important rivers in tho Central Pro- hundred miles, during a portion of which 
vinces ; it rises about, twenty-five miles south ]t ,01 ' ms the boundary between Rewa and 
ofBaipur, in a mountainous region which Jabalpur. Coal is found on :t,s banks near 
bounds the Chattisgarh plateau on tho south Dean - where there is also a warm spring, 
and divides it from the Bastar country. MAHAN UDDY, a river of Malwa, runs 
Then again, struggling through masses of noar Huzroopoor, Nawabgunge in Purneah. 
rocks, the river flows past Sambalpur. MAHANANDA, tributary to Ganges. 
There its course is less obstructed, but, it is Near Darjeeling, in the Sikkim hills, lafc. 
occasionally interrupted by mighty rocks— 26° 57’, long. 88° 20’ S., 40 miles; 8. W., 
the terror of boatmen—standingup in mid- 60 miles; S. E., 50 miles; 8., 20 miles; 
stream, and realising the exact notion of S. E., 40 miles; S., 30 miles.—Length, 240 
goylla and Charybdis. Thence it passes by miles. It is navigable during the dry season 
Binka and Sonpur, at which latter place it for craft of 8 tons as far as Kishengunge, 
is joined by the Tel. Below Sonpur the for those of much larger burthen during 
Mahanadi, taking an easterly course, pur- tire rains. The Ganges receives as tribu- 
sues a tortuous way, cribbed, confined, and taries, the Ramgunga, Gumti, Ghogra, 
tossed about between ridges and ledges, and Gundak, Kosi j|nd Mahananda,* from the 
crags of rocks for many miles, yet still left bank; and, from the right bank the 
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Kali, the Kali Nadi, Jamna and Sone. for maisakshi, will produce gugul, which is 
Another dividing stream of the Ganges is the same as the Arabic muql.— O’Sh. 287. 
t’he Matabhanga. In its course of sixteen Mat. Moil, ii 21b 8vo. 

hundred miles through the plains, the Gan- MAH Alt, amongst the Mahratta people 
ges receives eleven rivers, some of which a helot or prodial slave race, small numbers 
are equal to the Rhine, and none smaller of whom are dwelling on the outskirts of 
than the Thames, besides as many others j villages, being regarded by hindoos as im- 
of lesser* note. It is ofong to this vast j pare. They are the Dher of India, gene- 
influx of streams, that the Ganges exceeds j rally, the Holier of the Oanarese people, 
the Nile so greatly in point of magnitude, j and the Paraya of the Tamil race, the pariah 
while the latter exceeds it in length of! of Europeans. They eat the carcases of 
course by one-third. j horned cattle that die of disease, and have 

MAHA NARAM. Sing. Citrus decurna- } small grain allowances from the farmers, 
na..— Linn . W. & A Roxb. j whom they help in the fields—being gcne- 

MAHA-NIM. Hind. Melia az&dcrachta. I rally part of the balotta or municipality, of 
MAHA NIMBA. Bung. Melia semper-j which they are the guides, messengers and 
virens. j watchmen. They are wholly illiterate, and 

MAHANIMBA. Hind P Citrus deeu- i though dwelling amongst hindoo sects tor 
mana ? j two or three thousand years, they are not 

MAHA NOOGA-GASS. Sing. Ficus in- i Hindoos in religion, nor have they become 
dica.— Linn. • ( mnhornednns or Christians, but are shama- 

MAHANOWERA. See Kandy. joists, fetichisls, polytheists, spirit and de- 

MAflANT, Tlie head of a religious es- j rnon worshippers. They are a free spoken, 
lablishinent of the mendicant orders of the j liberal minded race. They believe in me- 
hindus. The superior of a monastery or j fempsychoses. The word is pronounced 
Matt’h. . J M’har, but is written variously M’ber, 

MAH ANTI. Uriya. A man of the writer J Maho, Mow, Mhar. See India, 
or accountant caste;? the caste itself is! MAHA RAD/A YVITNG or Radza 
Mahayajna. j vveng, Burm. Chronicles of kings. These 

MAHAPADMA. See Magadha, Nanda, : are found in the kingdoms of Burma, Pegu, 
Saisunaga. | Amman, Munipoor, the old state of Pong 

MAIIAP-MANIK. See Kattvawar. j or Magoung, and indeed in all the Indo- 
MAHA. PRASADIIA is tlie distribution i Chinese nations, even in such small states as 
to all present of the food that had been j Tavoy and the Shan principalities of Zimmo 
offered to hindu idols— Wils. (and Laboung. 

MAHA PURUSHYA or great men, a MAIIAUAG or Arad Island, is a very 
hindu sect, in Assam, who follow tlie doc- low island on tlie west side of the Persian 
trines of Darnudhar, Gopul and Hari-Deb (IM.—Horubtirgh. 

and regard Vishnu as the sole god. They MAHARAJAH. Sans. A hindu ruler, 
are arranged into “ grini” or lay-men, who also the highest titular honor given to a 
worship images of Vishnu and Krishna and hindu. The title Maha-Rnjah or great king, 
of the Salagramma,anid the “Udasin” who are in tlie Puranas and Hindu books, was origi- 
interdicted all image worship. The genera- nally applied to the sovereign of a vast 
tion has passed away, who saw the remark- monarchy which in the-second century, corn- 
able Mahapurush at the Ghosaul’s of Kid- prised a great part of India, tlie Malay Pen- 
derpoor. He was apparently a man about insula, Sumatra and the neighbouring 
forty years of age, with a very fair com- islands. There , are now in tlie feudatory 
plexion, and jet-black hair. He did not states in India, several hindoo rulers by whom 
eat or drink anything nor speak a word, the title of' maha-rajah has been assumed, 
but remained in a sitting posture. or been given by the British, tlie maba- 

MAHA-PUS-WAEL. Singh. Entada rajah of Gwalior, of Indore, of Travancore, 
puspetlia.— De. Qand. W. 8f A. Roxb. of Vizianagrafn, Gwalior is the capital of 

MAHAPUTRA JIVI or putrajivi Tel. the maharajah Sindiah .—India in JLbth Cent. 
Putrajivi roxburghii, R. MAHA RAJAH, an honorific appellation 

MAHA SAKSHI or Maisakshi or Mesh- for the head Gosai or chief priest of a sect 
akshi-kusuma, a gum-resin found in drug- of hindus styled the Rudra sampradayi, also 
gist’s shops which is said by Ainslie to Vallablia Achariya also Gokulastha. The 
come from Arabia. The word means buffa- sect arose about the fifteenth century from 
Ws eye and is said by Wight to be a the teachings of Vallablia Acharya, a Tilinga 
kind of bdellium. In the bazaars at brahman, and his doctrines are best known 
Madras, the Pansari or druggists, if asked as those of the Gokulastha gosai, the title of 
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its teachers, who are usually in Bombay 
being maharajah. The doctrine ofVal- 
Iftbha was that privation was not sancti¬ 
ty, and that the duty of teachers aud dis¬ 
ciples was to worship the deity not in nudi¬ 
ty and in hunger, but in costly apparel and 
choice food. The followers of this sect are 
very numerous and opulent, the merchants 
and Writers, expeoially thoso from Guzerat 
and Malwa belonging to it. Their temples 
and establishments are numerous all over 
India but particularly at Mat’hura and at 
Bindraban, but at Sri Nat’h Dwar, at Ajm>r, 
is the most celebrated and most richly en¬ 
dowed of all the Gosain establishments. 
The disciples who are devout, make the 
three-fold * Samarpana,’ tan, mau, d’han, of 
body, mind, wealth, to the guru, whom 
many of the Bhattya race regard as an in¬ 
carnation of Krishna, whose worship, as the 
Bala Gopala, they follow. Of the thousands 
of religious sects which have thrown the 
phre and Vedic religion of the hindus into 
inexplicable chaos, there is none which 
has been so prominently and so notori¬ 
ously brought before the public at large as 
that of the Valabhach&ri, by the disclosures 
made by the great libel case of 1802. The 
major part, both male and female, of the 
sect who acknowledge the authority of the 
maharajahs are so completely enslaved by 
their vile practices, are so dead to their 
enormity, that nothing aparently can shake 
their moral torpor. In the present day there 
are' about sixty or seventy maharajahs in 
India, who are spread over the cities of Hin- 
dostan. Of these, the maharajah at Sreejee 
is said to be the chief, aud he has a great 
temple near Oodeypur. The maharajahs 
appear to read the Puvans and preach ser¬ 
mons to the people, but they are generqfly 
» engaged in worshipping the sacred images. 
In other words the people worship the ma¬ 
harajahs and the maharajahs only worship 
the images. When the people wish to wor¬ 
ship a maharajah, they fetch him to their 
houses, offer him flowers, wave a light 
round him, present him with money, and 
prostrate thomselves at his feet. The ma¬ 
harajahs on their part worship the gods 
much in the same way, only that, in addi¬ 
tion, they bathe and dress the images, a ce¬ 
remony which is dispensed with in the wor¬ 
ship of the maharajah. Again, on certain 
occasions it is customary to worship the 
idol by swinging it; and accordingly at 
these swinging festivals, swinging the ma¬ 
harajah is a religious ceremony which is 
erformed by the female members of the 
ifferent families of the disciples. Whilst 
the maharajah is swinging he throws the red 
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powder called gulal amongst his devotees, 
and some of it falls upon the necks and 
breasts of the women. 'This appears to be 
a peculiar privilege of the maharajah; for 
if any one else threw gulal upon women, 
it would, excepting on the Holee festival, be 
regarded as an insult. Besides these rites, 
natilch dances are occasionally given by the 
maharajah, but in a different part of the 
temple to that which the idols are placed. 
Moreover the female devotees occasionally 
visit the maharajah’s family in a separate 
zenana in the temple. The maharajahs have 
temples in Bombay, and sometimes there 
are several residing in the island. One how¬ 
ever, is a permanent resident in Bombay. 
This man’s ancestor, Golcnlnathee mahara¬ 
jah, originally visited Bombay, in 1811. On 
that occasion all the Vaishnava sect of the 
island collected in a body, and requested 
His Holiness to settle permanently with his 
family, ‘ for the purification of their souls,’ 
offering at the same time to build a temple 
for him, and to make arrangements to meet 
his expenses in connection with the temple- 
Accordingly, to secure a permanent income 
which should not press heavily upon his 
devotees, a tax upon articles of trade was 
determined upon; nnd all the vaishnava 
merchants, who in Bombay possess a mo¬ 
nopoly in almost, every important article of 
trade,'solemnly bound themselves to add to 
the price of every article they might, buy or 
sell. The result is that about 162,000 Rs. 
are raised every year for Rix different maha¬ 
rajahs of whom the maharajah of Bombay 
receives about half a lakh per annum. 

According to the doctrines of theWalabha- 
charya sect, every maharajah is considered as 
the husband of his female devotees; but as 
reason and conscience rebelled against the 
doctrines, aud the law of moral and religious 
progress was fulfilled, in 1855 their followers 
held a meeting at which it was resolved 
that none of their daughters or wives should 
be allowed to resort to the maharajahs for 
worship, except at certain stated hours, 
when the maharajahs would be necessarily 
occupied in ceremonies at the temple. It 
will be impossible for any respectable Bania 
or Bhattia to frequent a Wallabacharya 
temple without exposing the honour of his 
family to suspicion. Many amongst them 
no doubt, have been as ignorant as the pub¬ 
lic in general were before the trial took place 
of the debauched habits of the maharajah*; 
or, if they knew what was done, they con¬ 
sidered such practices to be sanctioned by 
their religion. Bold and earnest words 
fitly concluded Sir Joseph Arnould’s judg¬ 
ment :—“ It is not a. questibn of theology 
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that Has been before ns; it is a* question 
of morality. The principles for which 
the defendant and his witnesses have 
been contending is simply this—-that what 
is morally wrong oannot be theologically 
right-r-that when practices which sap the 
very foundations of morality, which involve 
a violation of the eternal and immutable 
Jaws of right, are established in the name 
and under the sanction of religion, they 
ought for the common welfare of society, 
and in the interest of humanity itself, to be 
publicly denounced and exposed. The de¬ 
fendants have denounced and have exposed 
them. At a risk and at a cost which we 
cannot adequately measure, these men 
have done determined battle against a foul 
and powerful delusion. They have dared 
to look custom and error boldly in the 
face, and proclaim before the world of 
their votaries that their evil is nqfc good, 
that their lie is not the truth. In thus 
doing they have done bravely and well. It 
may be allowable to express a hope that 
what they have done will not have been in 
vain—that the seed they have sown will bear 
its fruit—that their courage and constancy 
will be rewarded by.a steady increase in the 
number of those, whom their words and 
their example have quickened with thought 
and animated to resistance, whose home» 
they have helped to cleanse from loathsome 
lewdness, and whose sonls they have set free 
from a debasing bondage.” 

MAHARAJPUR. A large and popu¬ 
lous village in the Mandla district immedi¬ 
ately opposite to Mandla, at the confluence 
of the Narbada and Banjar. Its ancient 
name is said to have been Brahmaputra, but 
in A. D. 1737 raja-maharaj Sa founded 
the present village and its name was then 
altered to Maharajpur. 

MAHARAJPUR in L. 25° 53’ 9” N. L. 
78 0 13’ 8” E. in Bundelkhand, S. of Gwalior. 
The Hill station is 1,097 ft. above the sea. 

-MAHA-RANA, means Great Prince, the 
title by which the rulers of Odeypoor are 
always distinguished.— Malcolm's Central 
India , Vol. I. p. 342. 

MAHARASHTRA, theMabratta country. 
In this province in ancieut times Tagara 
was famed as a Commercial mart. Its loca¬ 
lity is now nnkown but it has been supposed 
to be Deoghur the modern Dowlatabad now 
a mean village beneath the fortress. The 
vaoe now occupying Mabrashtra, is known 
as the Mabratta. .The men are robust, and 
generally employed as cultivators: The 
women are not well-featftred nor well- 
shaped. In the * Sareda Tilaka,’ a mono¬ 
logue of later date than the play of Mrich* 
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chakati which was of the 1st century of the 
Era but still of comparative antiquity, there 
is a curious and amusing description of the 
various women of India, distinguishing each 
by her nationality. 

‘ There goes the maid of Gurjara (Gu* 
zerat), blooming as with perpetual youth, 
having e ves like the chakora, of the complex¬ 
ion of the yellow Rochana, and a voice mu* 
sical as that of the Parrot. She wears 
anklets of silver, large earings set with 
pearls, and her bodice is buttoned below the 
hips with gems.* 

4 The matron of Maharashtra proceeds 
yonder, her forehead stained with saffron, 
and with silver chains upon her feet; she 
wears a coloured veil, and a girdle round her 
loins.* 

A Cbola female (south of India) ap¬ 
proaches, whose cheeks are tinted with saf¬ 
fron, and whose dress is embroidered with 
the buds of the lotus,* 

The bodice which buttons below ttie 
hips, is certainly unknown at the present 
day, either in Guzerat- or elsewhere in India; 
and as no single cloth, as a scarf, or the pre¬ 
sent “ Ssire,** could be buttoned, we can only 
presume that the garment was cut out and 
sewn in the fashion of a long tight-fitting 
robe, as in use among Persian women of the 
present time. 

MAHASER. A carp, and other rivers 
of India.— Hooker , Him . Jour, p. 398, Vol. I. 

MAHASEWA, SURATISSA, in Ceylon. 
See Inscriptions, p. 382. 

I MAHASIAMBALA. Sing. Tamarind. 

MAHA SIVA RATRI. One of the 
greatest festivals in the hindu calendar oq 
curs about the middle of February: Va¬ 
rious legends are given in connection with 
this festival, but public opinion among the 
hindus, is in favour of the following- Ra- 
venan, king of Lunka, undertook a pilgri¬ 
mage to Mount Meru, the residence of Siva, 
and there put himself through a- course of 
the most rigid penance, and supplicated the 
god by fasting*and prayer. Siva appeared to 
him and asked him his desire. The king re¬ 
plied that he had only one request to make, 
and that was that none of the gods should 
be permitted to invade his country, and that 
they should not have power either to conquer 
or slay him. Siva, intteply, gave him a lingam 
of stone and commanded him to take it to his 
country, and there build a temple over it to his 
honor. He further enjoined bim not to place it 
on any carriage but to carry it himself. He 
was also not to set it down anywhere on the 
road r for if he did he would never, the god 
said, be able to lift it off the ground again. 
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.n implicit obedience to these injunctions j M AHA WAN SO. A metrical chronicle 

would obtain for him a favourable answer in Pali of the dynastic history of the island 
to his prayers. When Ravenan had started of Ceylon, from B. C, 543 .to A. D. 1750, 
from Mount Mern with the lingam, the other discovered and translated by Mr. George 
gods supplicated Pillyar after this wise :— Tumour. The authorities differ as to the 
“This Ravenan has been a constant source length of Chandra Gupta’s reign, which 
of annoyance and trouble to us ; and now some make thirty-four years, and ' others 
that he has obtained, from Siva, this ^ingam only twenty-four. The Mahawanso gives 
as a protection from our power, he will be- thirty-four years, the Dipawanso and the 
come yet more arrogant and troublesome. Vayu Purana give only twenty-four years. 
You must, therefore, devise some means of Tins difference may, perhaps, have originate 
depriving him of the lingam before he ed in two distinct reckonings of the date of 
reaches the country.” Pillyar acceded to his accession, the one party counting from 
this request, and' summoning Vanina, he the death of Nanda Mahapadma, in B C. 
desired him to enter into the stomach of 325. and the other party from the conquest 
the king of Lunka and * become water, so of India, in B. C. 315. Some assumption of 
as to fill him.’ This Varuna accordingly this kind is clearly necessary to reconcile 
did. Ravenan, when the watery element the different authorities, unless, indeed, we 
fitted him began to feel exceedingly uucom- take the only alternative of adopting the 
fortable and dropsical, and looked out for one and of rejecting the other. At this 
some shady retreat where he might rest- a period the capital of India was Pataliputra 
while till the waters had subsided! Pillyar, I or Palibothra, which was situated on the 
at this moment, assumed the form of a Ganges, at the junction of the Erranaboas 
brajhmin child and appeared to him. Ra- or Alaos River; - The former name hasal- 
venian, on seeing him, asked him to carry ready been identified with the Sanskrit 
the lingam for a few minutes. Hiranyabahu an epithet which has been ap- 

MAHASU. The ridge and slopes of Ma- plied both to the Gandak and to the Son. 
hasu, in the alpine Panjnb, which were for- But the latter name can only refer to tfye 
merly covered with the finest timber, pre- Hi-le-an of the Chinese travellers, which 
sent localities for planting that are hardly was to the north of the Ganges, and was 
surpassed any where on the hills. Its therefore undoubtedly the Gandak. ‘Indeed 
forest has disappeared and vast terraces this ri^er still joins the Ganges immediately 
of potato cultivation have taken its place, opposite to Patna— that is, “ the pity,” or 
The crest of the Mahasu ridge is, accord- metropolis, as its proper name (Patana) 
ing to Captain Herbert, 9200 fee t. t On implies; the junction o£the Son is some 
the very summit of the ridge, there nine or ten miles above Patna. But as there 
are a few trees of Quercus semecarpi folia, the is good reason for believing that the Son 
alpine oak of the western Himalaya, an once joined the Ganges at Bakipur or Ban- 
European looking knd partially deciduous kipnr, immediately above Patna, it is quite 
species, and of Picea webbiana or Pindrow, possible that the Erranaboas may have been 
the silver fir of the Indian mountainsj>a intended for the Son, and the Alaos for the 
dark sombre-looking pine, abundant in the Gandak. According to Megasthenes, Pali- 
forests of the interior. These trees may be bothra was eighty stadia, or nearly nine 
a dp p ted as the characteristics of the sub-al- miles in length ; and fifteen stadia, or one 
pine zone, in every part of which, from 9,000 mile and tifto-thirds in breadth. It was 
to about 1*2,000 feet, which is the highest surrounded with a deep ditch,- and was en- 
limit of tree vegetation in the western Hima- closed by lofty wooden walls, pierced with 
laya, they abound. On Mabasu they are loop-holes for the discharge of arrows, 
entirely oonfined to the crest of the ridge, Arrian, India x. and Strabo, xv. both quot* 
and form no part of the forest below. — H. ing Megasthenes. —Sir /. JS. Tennanfs Cey * 
CL Panj Report, p. 2b, Dr. Thomson's Travels Ion . See India, Inscriptions, Sripada: 
in Western Himalaya and Tibet, p. 33, 35. MA HA YUG. See Ytfg. 

4 M4.HA TITA. Beno. Chiretta ; Audro- MAHA-WELLI-GANGA, the Ganges of 
graphia paniculnta.— Wall. Ptolemy, rises near Adams Peak, in Ceylon; 

MAHA TOP A LEO Sing Crinnm Ittraver&es more than one-third of the mOun- 
aaiaticum. Wild. Herb. tain zone, and drains upwards of. 4000 sq, 

ttt tt -r, , miles, flows into the sea near Trineomated, 

kumaonen818 - after a course of 134 miles.—Sir J.&X im- 
MAHAVAN. See Vedas. nent’s Ceylon. 

MAHAVIRA from Maba great, vira a MAHAZAR. Ar. A representatibn. Ma. 
man; the last and greatest of the Jayia saints. hazarnama,«a written statement. \ * 
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MAHE, one of the Seychelle group,ns 
about 16 miles long and 4 broad. Its anchor¬ 
age isinJat. 4° 35' S. and long. 55° 33' E.— 
Jioiviburgh. 

MAHE FORT, in lat. 11° 41' N., is near 
the mouth of a small river, 4 or 5 miles south 
of Tellicherry. 

MAHENDRA, son of Asoka, king of 
Magadba, in J3. C, 236, converted Ceylon 
to buddhism. The earliest recorded voyage 
down the Bhagaruttee was made in the age 
of A^soka, who sent his son Mahendra with 
a branch of Buddha’s sacred pcepul tree on 
a mission to the king of Ceylon.— Tr. of 
'H ind. Vol. X. p. 20. 

MAHENDRA a chain of mountains ex¬ 
tending along the eastern side of the penin¬ 
sula of India between Orissa, the Northern 
Circars and Gondwana. Near Ganjam, is the 
Mahendra Mallai. , 

MAHENDRA is another name of Indra. 
See Meru. 

MAHENDRA GUPTA. Sec Inscriptions. 

MAHENDRA PALA DEVA. See In¬ 
scriptions. 

MAH ERA, in Guzerafc. Its chief is of the 
Bagel a race. See Kmnarpal. 

MAHESH, on the Ganges is famous for 
being the scene where Juggernauth and his 
brother Balaram, having fasted the whole 
day, pawned a bracelet with a shopkeeper to 
procure some food. The ornament was 
missed by the Pandas (priests) on their 
return to Pooree, and they came to release 
it from the shopkeeper.— Tr. of Hind. Vol. 
I. p 5. 

MAHESH A. See Lakshmi, Parvati, Siva. 

MAHESH-ASUR In the sculptures of 
the hindus, at the Burabur Caves, Durga 
saying “ Mahesh-Asur,” is the principal and 
moat often repeated, 

MAHESWARA (the great lord) one of 
the five great lords or faces of Siva. See 
Sehesra, Avjuna. 

MAHESWARI. SeeSacti.* 

MAHESVATI. See Sehesra, Arjuna. 

MAHT, Persian, a fish. 

MAHI CHANDRA. See Inscriptions. 

MAHI a river that rises in the district of 
Malwa, and after a course of 350 miles, dis¬ 
embogues into the gulf of Cambay. 

MAHIDDHAJA. See Inscriptions. 

MAHIDPUR, in lafc. 23° 30' N. long 75° 
38' K., in Malwa, 23 miles N. of Ujein. The 
mean height of the village above the sea 
is 1,600 feet..— Scott 

4 MAHIDPORE, battle of Mahidpore, on 
the 21st Dec. 1817 fought and won by the 
British in war against the Mabrattas. 

MAHIJAH. Hind, generic term in the 
Bari Doab high lands above river inundation. 


MAHMOOD. 

MAHI KANTA. See Kol. 

MAHIN. Hind. Tepbrosia 

MAHI PALA. Sea Inscriptions. 

MAHI RUBfAN. Dried shrimps, from 
the coast of Sindh, also ^an undetermined 
drug, in appearance consisting of dried up 
pieces, having a grey color. 

MAHISAKS’HI. Tel. Amyris commi¬ 
phora/ 

MAHITARIYAL, see Pran-nathi. 

MAHI-ZAHRA. Pers. Cocculus indi- 
cus, Eng. * 

MAHLU. Hind. Bauhinia racernosa* 

MAHMAH KHATUN: The Euphrates 
rising near the shores of the Black Sea, and 
in its course to the Indian Ocean, almost 
skirting those of^the Mediterranean, at one 
time formed the principal link connecting Eu- 
r'ope commercially with the East. It has tufro 
great sources in the Armenian mountains, 
and the most northern of these sources is 
situated in the Anti-Taurus, 25 miles N. E. 
of Erz-Rum. The branch from thence takes 
at first a westerly direction, and after pass¬ 
ing within seven or eight miles of the capi¬ 
tal of Armenia it is joined by two small 
feeders. Its first large tributary however, 
is the Mahmall Khatun, which runs into it 
down the plain of Tehran. 

MAHMAN. In Guzerat is a numerous 
race, called Mahman, or, in conversation, 
Mehman. Many families of this sect, live in 
Bombay, and are a very useful, hard-work¬ 
ing, trusty people. 

MAHMOUDIAH CANAL in Egypt ex¬ 
cavated by Mahomed Ali, runs from Alex¬ 
andria to the Nile. 

MAHMOOD. Commonly called of Ghaz¬ 
ni, a brave, experienced, prudent sove¬ 
reign, distinguished in war and as a civil 
n^ninistrator. He cultivated learning and 
pi*omofced architecture. He founded a uni¬ 
versity at Ghazni. He ruled from A. D. 997 
to A. D. 1030, in which period he extended 
j,his dominions from the Persian Gulf to the 
Sea of Aral and from the mountains of Kur- 
disian to the banks of the Sutlej. Mahmood 
son of Sabaktagin, put aside his elder brother 
Ismael in A. D. 997. In A. D. 1001 he made 
his first campaign against the hindus of India. 
In August of that year, he met Jeypala, at 
Peshawar, with 1*0,000 horse, and totally- 
defeated him. He then subdued the rajah of 
Bhatnair a chief under the rulers of Lahore. 
Mahmood’s third expedition was against 
Daood, governor of Multan, whom Anangpftl 
had instigated to revolt. Mahmood then 
turned his arms against Anangpal, who 
formed a coalition with the kings of Djetn, 
Calinjar, Gwalior, Kanuj, Delhi and Ajxhiv. 
It was the largest army that up till then bed 



MAHMUD. MAHOGANY. 

«*:. * 

Opposed the mahomedans, and the armies MAHMUD AH. Hind. Convolvulus scam - 

met at Peshawar. The battle was long mooia. 

doubtful but, at length, Anangpal fled leav- MAHMUN, great grandson of Bappa, 
ing 20,000 dead on the field. invaded Cheetore from Khorassan but after 

Mabmood, in A. D. 1008, captured the twenty-four engagements was defeated and 
temple of Nagarkotf from which he is said expelled, 
to have carried off 1,100 maunds of pure MAHOE. See Dyes, 
gold and silver plate and jewels. In MAHOGANY. Caoba, of the Spaniards, 
A. D. 1011, he captured the temple <Jf Tha- Swieteniamahogani, named after Gerard van 
ne8uv and sent 200,000 captives to Ghazni Swieten, a physician of Leyden is indigenous 
laden with all the costly idols and wealth. His in the West Indies and Central America, and 
seventh and eighth expeditions both unim- naturalized in some parts of India. ft is 
* portant were to Cashmir. His ninth was in a lofty tree with a large spreading head and 
A. D. 1017, he marched with 100,000 horse, glossy pinnate leaves. The trunk frequently 
and 20,000 foot. He conquered Canouj and exceeds 40 feet in length, with a diameter 
took Muttra, which for 20 days he gave of (i feet. The timber is of a rich red-brown, 
up to plunder and all the i^lols were either of different shades and markings, capable of 
melted down or demolished. His tenth and a brilliant polish, close-grained, very little 
last expedition was directed against the liable.to warp or shrink, and having a semi¬ 
temple of Somnath, in 1024, which he took, resinous juice which preserves * the wood 
after a severe fight, in which 5,000 hindus from the attacks of insects. The value'ofthe 
fell. He obtained great wealth here. In A. D. best Spanish mahogany may be judged of 
1026 he conquered Persia, from which ho by the fact, that the Messrs. Broad wood gave 
returned to his capital where he died A. D. £3.000, for three logs of fine mahogany, each 
1080 at the age of sixty. He left two sons, 15 feet long and 38 inches sptiare. These 
Mahomed and Masaood, with whom com- logs were the produce of a single tree. The 
menced a period of anarchy. At the time wood was exceedingly beautiful, and when 
of Mahmud’s invasions,India appears to have polished, it reflected the light in a varied 
been divided, and perhaps had been so for cen- manner, offering a different figure in what- 
tnries before, amongst a host of subordinate ever direction it was viewed.Geherally speak- 
chiefs each owing homage to one of four consi- ing, the purchase of this wood is a sort of lot- 
derable states. These four were, Delhi, under tery and dealars in mahogany often intro- 
the Chahone; Canouj, under the Rah tore ; duce an augur before buying a log; but this 
Mewar, under the Gehlote ; and Anhnlwarra, does not always enable them to judge with 
under the Chaura and Salankhi dynasties, precision respecting the quality of the timber. 

- Delhi included the territory westward from Honduras mahogany grows mostly upon 
the Aravalli to the Indus, and northward to moist low land, is generally soft, coarse, 
the Himalaya; Conouj»extended eestward to and spongy. It has, however the advant- 
Benares, and comprehended a portion of age of holding glue admirably, and is in 
Bundleknnd. As he sacked and plundered consequence,much used as a ground on which 
Muttra on the one hand and T’hanesur on the to place veneers of the finer sorts of maho- 
other, had Delhi possessed any impor- gany. The mahogany of Cuba and Hayti, 
tance, it was not likely to have escaped him. and of the islands in general, is close-grained, 
It was not until Anangpal II had rebuilt dark coloured, and sometimes highly figur- 
Delhi in 1052 that it was again a populous, ed: it is known as Spanish mahogany, 
city and its inhabitants an opulent and lux- The colours are brought out by the applica¬ 
tions people. Firdusi, author of the Shah tion of oil or varnish, but much washing or 
Namah, a Persian poem, wrote it at the re- soaking of the wood in water will destroy 
quest of Mahmud of Ghizni, but, disappointed its beauty and render it of a dingy brawn, 
qf the promised reward of 30,000 drachmas, The colour of mahogany is often artificially 
he returned to Taos his native city and there deepened by alkaline applications, but the 
died,*— The British world in the East, Ritchie best effect is produced by the use of acolour- 
Vol . Ip. 26. Tr. of Hind. Vol. IIp. 158. less varnish, which allows the natural tints 
MAHMUD, the 6th of the Kharasmian of the wood to be displayed unaltered. Tie* 
dynasty, was driven out of Ghazni by first mention of this beautiful timber oceurs 
Chengiz Khan in 1218 and died in 1220 *— in 1597, when it was used to repair some of 
Orme: Sir Walter Raleigh’s ships at Trinidad. Yet 

MAHMUD, called sultan Mahmud, reign- the timber was not brongbt to England until 
ed at Dehli in 1398. He was the grandson about the beginningof the eighteenth century 
of the emperor Feroz and was conquered and when a few planks brought over as ballast 
expelled by Timur.—Orme. # in a vessel from the West Indies, were given 
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to Dr. Gibbons, and would have been used, heightened the senslbilty of his character; 
but for their, hardness, by his workmen in He was a posthumous child, orphan of both 
erecting a house in Covent Garden. Having father and mother at five years of age r * 
been rejected by them, a piece was gi ven to among a people with whom to be an orphan 
a cabinet maker, named Wollaston, with the was a disgrace. How ^deeply he fqlt his 
request that he would make a candle-box of unprotected state is evident from the ear* 
it. This being done, the candle-box proved neatness aud frequency with which .in tbe 
so beautiful that it became an object of Korari^he recommends orphans to the care 
curiosity, and the despised mahogany came of the Faithful. The life and destiny of bis 
into great request, and was soon established father Abdullah was also peculiar, for he 
as a valuable material for household farm- narrowly escaped being offered in sacrifice 
ture. The genuine mahogany tree may be to an idol, in consequence of a rash Vow of 
seen in some Indian gardens, where it Abd-nUMutalib, and was only rescued at 
appears to flourish. The Mahogany grows the prico of a hundred camels* Mahomed 
as well in Bengal as in its native country, was born during the period of tears and 
and though inferior in fineness of grain to desolation of his mother, Amina, after the 
the best kinds, it is at least equal in quality death of her young husband, at the age of 
to that of Jamaica. Dr. Roxburgh in a paper twenty-five, on a caravan journey; when 
presented to the Society of Arts in 1806, on born, he was carried by his grandfather 
the growth of trees in the Botanic Garden before an idol, and received his name* 
at Calcutta, mentions that two plants Unable to nurse her own infant, his mother, 
(the first introduced into India) were sent after Arab fashion, wished to send him to 
by the Honourable the Conrt of Directors the desert to be reared; but the Bedouin 
to the Botanic Garden in 1796. and by the nurse wliojultimately took him at first re¬ 
end of 1804, above five hundred plants had fused to have charge of a fatherless boy. At 
been reared from these two.— Faulkner , six years of age Mahomed lost his mother 
Tomlinson, Mason. Soc. of Arts Trans. Vol. also, and was taken care of by his grand* 
XXIV p. 154. j Hoyle's Frodmtivo Resources father, and on the death of the latter three 
of India. years later, by Abu Taleb, his uncle, who 

MAHOMED, the founder of the maliome- as long as he lived gave him his protection* 
dan religion, was born on the 10th November The events known of his youth are few* 
570 and died on the 8th June 632, in his He appears to have accompanied his uncle 
63rd year. The Arabian prophet, the to Syria, and on that journey mahomedans 
Apostle, are terms sometimes applied to him place the absurd legend of Sergius, Djerzi, 
in European literature, but his followers or Babzra recognising the boy as the future 
only recognize the appellations of Rasul prophet by a mark between his shoulders* 
Allah, tbe messenger (or prophet) of God, During the wars of the tribes known as the 
also Paighambar, the bearer of a message, wars of the Fidjar, lie is reported to have 
He was of the tribe of Koresh: his great been present at one battle when he was 
grandfather’s name was Hashim ; that of lps fourteen, and to have picked up arrows for 
grandfather, was Ab-ul-Mutalib, whose son his uncle ; at twenty he was keeping sheep 
Abd-Ullah was the father of Mahomed, for something like a farthing a day—an oo- 
Mabomed is generally supposed to cupation considered disgraceful by the 
have been of Ismaelitic origin, of the tribe Arabs and abandoned to slaves and women, 
of Kenanah. In Genesis, Isnfail is made But Mahomed always loved to dwell on the 
to marry an Egyptian woman, but Arab fact that Moses, and Jacob, and David had 
traditions make him marry into tbe family been shepherds before him, and indeed the 
of Jor hem, a descendant of Kahtan. Pro- race of visionaries and prophets has generally 
bably he had two wives. The Kenanah been largely recruited among shepherds 
tribe, from which be sprung, was near akin to and herdsmen. Not long afterwards he, 
that of Kais, and both were descended from entered the service of Khadija, a wealthy 
Nezar, whose name was the war cry of trading widow with three children, as camel- 
the northern Arabs, in their combats with driver of the caravans which she despatched 
the armies of Yemen. The descendants of to the different markets of Arabia and Syria 
Kahtan, Arab ul Arab, were held to bo the and rose by his good conduct to be master 
noblest of all Arabia and it is surmised of the caravan, a position of confidence. He 
that this alliance was introduced to raise was found a good man of business, and to 
Mahomed into the noble families of Arabia have an acute perception of the market 
The* melancholy incidents associated with value of the striped stuffs and incense Of 
almost every step of Mahomed’s birth and Yemen, aud the leather of Arabia, vtfhich be 
parentage deepened the seriousness and exchanged in the markets of Syria fdr c<xm 
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and oil, and the silk goods of Damascus, ing sun. In the days of Mahomed, the 
while his long’ monotonous marches across people of Mecca upheld the worship of their 
the desert with his long file of camels were idols from motives of gain, but Arabs in 
perhaps spent in meditation. His good general had little respect for them, and treat, 
qualities gained him the title of ‘ El Amin’ ed them worse than Neapolitans have ever 
—the honest fellow. He was of comely treated'a refractory saint. If the prophecies 
appearance,and Khadija, in spite of being of their kalim, seers or holy men, did not 
fifteen years older than Mahomed—an im- concur with their wishes, they often put 
mense difference in a country like Arabia— them to death. When Amr-ul-Kaiscommenc- 
conceived the project of marrying him, and ed an expedition to avenge the death of 
carried it into execution. For such a mar- his father, he entered, according to custom, 
riage, Mahomed seems to have been an the temple of the idol Dhou-l-Kholosa, to 
exemplary husband. He married another obtain his approbation by means of the 
wife, it is true, in two months after Khadi- divining arrow. Drawing the wrong arrows 
ja’s death ; but lie never ceased to speak of three times in succession, he broke them all 
Ins deceased wife in such terms of praise, and threw them at tljie head of the idol, say- 
that Ayasha declared she was the only one ing: 4 Wretch 1 if yourfatherhad been killed, 
of thepprophot’s wives of whom she had ever you would not forbid revenge for his death !* 
felt jealous. Seven children were the re- Mahomed was directly the opposite of the 
suit of this marrigo ; and throughout the East Arab ideal; he had inherited from*his mother 
crowds of green turbans claim to be descended a delicate, nervous, and extremely impres- 
from some one of the three daughters who sionable constitution. He was gifted with 
survived. There were three sons, who all an exaggerated and sickly sensibility ; he 
died young—one was called Abd Manaf, had a woman’s love for fine scents and per- 
after the idol, which proves that Mahomed fames; ho was melancholy, silent, fond of 
was at that time still an idolater. The last desert places, solitary walks, and lonely 
daughter, Fatima, was born eleven years after meditations at set of sun in the valleys; 
the marriage—when Khadija was beyond full of vague restlessness, weeping and sob- 
fifty. Four years after the birth of Fatima he bing like a child when ho was in pain; sub- 
had his first vision, and in connexion with ject to attacks of epilepsy, and without cour- 
that event some considerations are necessary ago in the field of battle. In addition to all 
respecting his mental and bodily constitution, which he had religious excitability of the 
Whatever may have boon the superiority most acute character. 

of his moral character, it is certain that he Mahomed in theKoran assorts that his reli- 
was as unliko the most esteemed type of giori is that of Abraham. The religion estab- 
Arab manliness as it is possible to conceive, lished by Mahomed is termed Islam, signify- 
Nowhero in the world does man roach such ing safety or salvation and comprises the two 
a degroe of dauntless independence as the essentials, “iman” implicit faith and “din,” 
Arab, educated in the # freedom of the desert, practical religion. Five points are insisted 
and exposed to its hourly and daily vicissi- on namely—Belief in God and Mahomed 
tudes of destiny. The ideal of the Arab was his apostle—Prayer—Alms-giving—Fasting 
a fiery-souled irresistible warrior, always in during the month of Ramazan—Pilgrimage 
sight of his tribe, bold in speech, rapid with to Mecca. The first of these belongs to 
song and repartee, indulging in wine, feast- “ iman” ; the latter four to “din.” 
ing, gambling, and love of women, holding Mahomedanism as it now exists, stands; 
tears to bo disgraceful, with limbs as iron as upon other foundations than the Koran, 
his armour, supporting without suffering the This book not furnishing a guide qr precept 
heat of the desert under an Arabian sun, de- to meet every emergency, a great body of 
lighting in the beauty and swiftness of his tradition, nominated the “ hadees,” has been 
steed or of his camel, impassioned for the added thereto; and this law, oral as it ori* 
chase, a match unarmed for the lion, inde- ginally was, is generally considered equally 
fatigable in combat, and routing like Antar binding with the written law of the Kroaa* 
whole armies with his single spear and shield. These traditionary precepts were derived' 
Recent travellers have confirmed the oxperi- from Mahomed hjmself, his companions and 
ence of ages, that the Bedouin have the immediate successors. Some of them are, 
least religious sensibility of any known however, of doubtful authenticity, and not a 
race—at the present time thoy are mero few are evidently of more modern fabrication, 
mahomedans in name, and never utter a The Persians reckon four kinds of hadees. 
prayer, or if they perform any religious rites At presont the followers of Mahomed are 
at nil, these may possibly bo sonic lingering styled Mahomodansalso Mussulmans also by 
relic of the old Sabcean adoration of the ris- the following terms ; 
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Muslim (Sing) Arab. Mahomedan, Eng 

Hind. Feus. Mussulman, „ 

Muasulmin (Plur.) „ „ „ Turka Kara Tam. 

Pa-thi, ' Buiim. Jonaugi, Tel.. 

Hoay Hoay, Chinese. Quay, Yunnam. 


In the time of the emperor Johan gir, in 
India, the hiudus were estimated as 5 to 1 
mahomedap. Mr. Elpbiustono’s estimate was 
8 to 1, another estimate makes the relative 
numbers, a$6| to 1 or about 17 per cent, of the 
population as mahomedaus. At this last rate, 
of the 200,000,000 of people in British India 
and in the subordinate feudatory states, there 
would be about 34,000,000 ‘ of mahomedaus. 
But all over non-feudatory India, the num¬ 
ber does not exceed twenty-five millions, cr 
one-Beventh of the population in British 
India. They are most numerous in the North¬ 
west and in the Madras provinces and gradu¬ 
ally diminish in numbers towards the and 
S. East. 

Punjab, 9,337,685 Oudb, 1,195,817 

N. W. Provin. Central Provin. 

4,243,207 237,962 

Bengal, ? Mysore, 182,654 

Bombay, ? Berar, 154.951 

Madran, 1,502,134 British Bnrmah, 40,9 52 

In India, the people of. this religion are o# 
the most varied descent, the offspring of 
Arabs of every tribe, from the Iranian racos 
of Persia, from the Seythic, Tartar, Mongol, 
Turk,Balnchaud Afghans, with bodies of con¬ 
verts from the Agnicula Rajput, from the Jat 
and from the prior Tartar tribes who preced¬ 
ed the Aryan immigrants. In the northern 
parts of India, the bulk of the mahomedaus 
are of Tartar or Afghan descent, and re¬ 
cognise themselves by the titles of moghul 
and pathan, ordinary Arab mahonicdans 
being sheikh. • It was chiefly to rulers, often 
merely nominal, of these religionists, to whom 
the British power succeeded. 

The most prominent and numerous of the 
monotheists of India are the descendants of 


at Aden, many of whom in the first ages of 
the Hijra spread their power into Africa, 
and along the shores of the Mediterranean, 
crossing into Spain which they held for;i 
700 years, overrunning countries to the 
eastwards and n6rthwards in Khorassan, 
Mery, Ispahan and Bokhara, to Bagdad 
where the race of Al Abbas reigned for 
fiviHhundred years, and to Damascus, where 
tho Oommiah family held sway from 
A. D. 661 to 744. On the western frontier 
of India, in the Punjab, and in the terri¬ 
tories lying between the Indus and the 
Ganges* the mahomedaus are chiefly 
Scythians of Mongol, Turk, Affghan 
and Baluch descent, with other smaller bodies 
as to whose origin, information is wait¬ 
ing There are tho Mnltani, Bhatti, qJtd 
Khurul of the Recimab Doab in the Panj^b : 
the A wan of the Sind Sagor'Doab: the 
Dawudputra of Bhawalpor, tho Tuvvana of 
the Shahpor district, the Mewatti of Goor- 
gaon and many of tho Goojar race, scattered 
through different parts of Northern India. 
In the northwest Provinces are the Rohilla 
of Robilcund and the Kourboh of Meerut, 
likewise mahomedan. There aro maliome- 
dans. also in Bhopal, Mundisor and Joura ; 
the late rulers of Oudh were Syeds, the 
late rulers of Hyderabad in Sind’li were 
Baluch, and the rulers of Hyderabad in the 
Dekhan are Syeds. The- Daood-Putra 
mahomedaus trace their descent to the 
Kalif Abbas but take their name from 
Daood, the first of tho family who acquired 
a name. They are, however, supposed to 
be Sindian Beluch, or Beluch changed by 
a long residence in Sind. They moved 
from Bahawnlpore and seized land on the 
Sutlej reducing the remains of the ancient 
Lung’ga and Johia, and introducing the Sind 
system of canal irrigation. 

Their claim to bo descendants of tho race 


the various mahomedaus, who from time to j 
timeas conquerors and camp followers, entered | 
India with Timur, Nadir Shah, Mahmud of! 
Glmzni, Ahmed Shah and others, and have 
sought employment in the armies of India or 
a livelihood by commerce. A considerable 
portion of them are engaged in trade or as 
ietty dealers in towns, A few of the hum¬ 
bler are employed aB labourers: but the 
majority have hitherto found military em¬ 
ployment under rulers of their own faith 
in Delhi; Hyderabad, Aroot, Lucknow and 
Rohilkund, or in the native Indian armies of, 
Great Britain. A portion of these people arej 
doubtleste of Arab descent, and many of them j 
are syeds or descendants of Mahomed. The j 
Biitish, however, also come in contact with 
mahomedans of the Semitic race, the Arabs | 


of Al Abbas, who reigned at Bagdad from 
A D. 749 to 1256, may however be correct. 
The sur-names met with, Gori, Kirmani, 
Koreshi, Sherazi, show their possessors views 
as to their origin and the tenacity with which 
the families look to their original starting 
places. All A Afghans, while in India, carefully 
distinguish themselves by their tribal names, 
the Eusofzye, Mehmund, Barukzye &c. The 
Wallajah family, who for a few years, had 
a troubled rule in the Carnatic, traced their 
descent from the khalif U’mar, A. D. 644, 
aud in their conversations would notice the 
course of their fortunes as having had 
amongst them a khalif, akazi at Samareand, 
and nabobs of the Carnatic, and it will be 
recoguised that races who, as in this in¬ 
stance, can take a retrospective view of their 
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W«tory fop 1280 years, can disregard hun¬ 
dreds of years of obscurity, and can see in 
that Jong time only the dignities possessed 
V three ancestors, a Khalif a Kazi and a 
Nabob, will readily accept a reverse of for¬ 
tune as God’s band laid upon them, will 
regard it as bat of temporary duration, and 
will Vvatchfully await a change. 

In Peninsular ludia, there are only small 
scattered bodies of mahomedau races. The 
only ruling power in India, of these religi¬ 
onists, of any magnitude, is that of the Syeds 
off Hyderabad, the Nizam Snbahdar of the 
Dekhan, whose sway has existed for nearly two 
centuries, themselves strangers, ruling with 
a mixed foreign soldiery of Arabs, Negroes, 
Abyssinians and northern liindus, over 
parts of the Canarose, Tiling, Mahratta and 
Gond races, and their capital is now the 
principal resort of mahomedau adventurers. 
In the extreme south of India, there are 
three mahomedau races, the Labbi and the 
Nao Aiti, differing, by very marked 
characters, from those around them. The 
Labbi are a tall and large made race, of a 
deep bronze colour. Their usual dress con¬ 
sists of a wrapper round the loins. They 
are largely engaged in mercantile business 
and as pedlars. They nse the Tamil al¬ 
phabet, have a Tamil Koran and speak and 
read the Tamil language only. Their name 
is derivod from the Arabic word “ Labek,” 
“ may it please you,” and ^lie people are 
usually supposed to be descendants of trad¬ 
ing or sailor Arab fathers with mothers 
of India, but this alleged origin seems to 
admit of doubts. Nao-Aiti, a small non-mili¬ 
tary body of Arabs who but for a slight ly xan¬ 
thous tinge, would Ijave an almost English 
fairness, called Nao-ait, new comers, emigra¬ 
ted from Arabia about three hundred years 
ago, and are to be found in considerable 
numbers in southern India. They are slen¬ 
der, fair men with very handsome women, 
and are engaged in civil avocations, 
never becoming soldiers. They say that 
they came from Arabia to the Konkau. 
The Nao-Aiti are also supposed to have been 
sea-shore Arabs. Iudian mahoniedans assert 
that they are the descendants of women 
and ohildren from Arabia, whose men were 
killed on being detected in an attempt to 
rob the tomb of Mahomed and their wives 
ftnd children were sent off in a ship which 
landed on the western coast., but this is doubt¬ 
less a story got up to vilify, a race. 

The Maiman or .Mehrnan* are said to be 
• the defiipendants of a couple, of Sind, long 
childless, who about six hundred years ago 
became converts to mahomedanism, in con¬ 
fluence of the prayers in their behalf 
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by Mahbub Sub’hani at Baghdad, being re¬ 
warded by seven children. Their original 
language is Sindi. They greatly revere' 
Mahbub Sub’hani. Mafty families are met 
with in Guzerat and Bombay, and are a use¬ 
ful, bard working, trusty mercantile people. 

The Mopla in the South western coast of 
India and Ceylon, are said to have had a 
similar origin to the Labbi, viz., from Arab 
fathers and Indian mothers and the name is 
supposed to be derived from the Tamil, ma, 
mother, and pillai, son. On several occa¬ 
sions since that part of Indih, came into the 
possession of Great Britain they have re¬ 
quired to be coerced, and are known to 
possess a restless spirit, with much fana¬ 
tical zeal; bnt it is generally supposed that 
agrarian - disputes have been a prominent 
cause of their outbursts. The Mopla of North 
Malabar, although rrmhomedans, follow the 
rule, as to property, of descenms a Matrice , 
the .Marumaka tayani, having, in this res¬ 
pect conformed to liindu usage, in the times 
of the ascendancy of the hindus. The Mopla 
also take the wife of a deceased brother. 

TheChulia, Moplah or Labbi are called by 
the Tiling, Jonangi, Zonaugi, Jonagar, 
Jonakari.. The intercourse of Mahomed an 
merchants and sea-men with the women of 
western India seems to have been from the 
most ancient times, Abuzaid writing A. D. 
91(1 mentions that the more devout mer¬ 
chants of Siraf when young men were oil 
board avoided sending their ships to Ceylon, 
as the women were very licentious and mer¬ 
chants would, when newly arrived make ad¬ 
vances to the daughter of a king and she with 
the knowledge of her fathoj would go to meet 
him in some woody place. 

In Sumbawa, the mahomedans take a high 
place and they are largely proselytisiug the 
mountaineers, who however secretly trust in 
their idols. 

There aro many thousand mahomedans in 
China, who are neither zealous in the propa¬ 
gation of their doctrines nor over-strict in 
tiie observances of fclieir religion. 

The Abyssinian and Negro races in India 
are usually known as the Habshi or 
Sidi. Many of them are slaves, but both as 
slaves and freemen they are often employed 
about the households of native sovereigns. 
Some of them, known as the “ Seedee of 
Janjera or Zanjera,” were long a powerful 
and independent maritime people, occupy¬ 
ing the coast a few miles south of Bombay. 
The Bohra are found on the N. wes»* 
tern coast of Peninsular India and in the 
Rajpoot states, and represent themselves to 
he the descendants of the followers of the 
»Slieikh-ul-Jabl, or the celebrated old man of 
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the mountain. They call themselves Ismaili, 
acknowledge an Arohamandrite or religions 
chief: they principally follow mercantile 
pursuits, and are a: robust, active, intelligent 
mercantile race. They are scattered all over 
the country, but are found principally in 
Guzeratahd the adjoining provinces of Cutch, 
Sind and other parts of the Bombay presi¬ 
dency, and are a peaceable, inoffensive body 
of men. 

Another tribe is styled Khajab, which in 
Persian, signifies a bard, a teacher, and a mer¬ 
chant, but is sometimes, as an honorific ap- 
ellation prefixed to an individual’s name, as 
faster, or addressed to a person, as we should 
say “sir.” It is the “ Cojia” of the “Arabian 
Nights,” which was the French orthography 
of Kbajah. It is applied as a titular appellation 
to a small tribe of strangers settled in Sind, I 
principally at Karachi, where there are about j 
300 families, who say that they emigrated 
from Persia. They are Ismaili mahome- 
dans, and are, therefore, heterodox shiahs, 
—for, while the Ismaili believes only in 
seven Imams, the Khajah continues the line 
down to the preseut da}', Aga Khan, lately 
(1861) a pensioner of the British Govern¬ 
ment, at Bombay, being their present Imam. 
They reject AbaBakar, Unirand Usman, and 
reverence Ali, Hassau, Hussein, Z«in U1 
Abidin, Mahomed-i-Baker and Imam Jafar- 
i-sadiq. They do not worship in a mosqne 
but in a Kano or house prepared for the 
occasion. They probably fled from Persia, j 
when Ali Kliau (Hulukan) treated the j 
Ismaili sect with such severity. They are 
in general illiterate, but have invented a writ¬ 
ten character for themselves, in which they 
have transcribed the “Koran. Captain Burton 
however says, that the Kojah are a small 
caste in Western India, who appear to have 
originally come from Sindh or Cutch, and 
who Jay their own traditions, which are pro¬ 
bably correct, were converted from hin- 
dooism about 400 years ago by a Pir named 
Sudr Din. They know but little of their pro¬ 
phet and of the Koran, and their chief 
reverence is reserved for Aga Khan, whom 
they believe to be a descendant of the 
Pir who converted them to Islam.” When 
reading this, however, it must be remembered 
that the shiah branch of the mahoraedan 
creed, whenever settled amongst anti-reli¬ 
gionists, always hold as a tenet, and rigidly 
adhere to the practice called Takeyyah, i. e., 
the systematic concealment of everything 
t|iat concerns their faith, history, customs, 
md in a word any peculiarities the disclosure 
of which might be attended with unpleasent 
consequences. 
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The Mehdavi or Gbair Mehdi are not a 
race but a small mabomed&n sect, though 
mostly Pathaus, who believe that a reli¬ 
gious man who was bora in Jonepur abefl!^ 
three hundred years ago was Mehdi, or thp 
prophet Elias on his second coming, and 
they are styled Ghair or “ without” Mehdi 
because he has, in their belief, come and 
gone. 

The mahomedan religionists are how¬ 
ever of two great seels the Sunni and Shiab> 
the former being in India, Turkestan, 
Turkey and Arabia the more numerous* 
while the Shiah are most numerous in 
Persia. The Sunni hold amongst other 
points, the succession to the khalifat to 
have followed iu the line of Maho¬ 
med, Abu Bakr, Omar, Usman and Ali t 
the Shiah sect, on the other baud* 

maintaining Ali to have and by right suc- v 
ceeded his cousin and father-in-law Maho¬ 
med. There are other points on which 
their sectarian differences turn ; but small 
numbers of the Shiah religionists, in several 
parts of Asia as in the west of India 
believe in incarnations of Ali, and of these 
the Ismaili body may he instanced. The* 
nmhomedaus of India, of those two great 
religious sects worship apart ; hut amongst 
both sects are to be found mixed together* 
the people of the various national or ances¬ 
tral tribes, Syed, Shaikh, Moghul, Fatban* 
into which the mahomedans are found 
arranged and as in some Christian countries, 
the sons will be found as Suni and the 
daughters Shiah. The Syeds, the Saadat, or 
lords, are descendants of Mahomed, through 
his daughter Fatimali and her husband 
Ali, and as a rule are quiet, humble minded 
men not distinguished by other qualities 
from the Sheikhs: they are of‘Sunni and 
also of Shiah persuasion, and are met with 
serving as soldiers, or in civil avocations or 
following somo religious duties. The term 
Sheikh is given to other descendants of 
Arabian origin, and is applied generally to all 
of the Sunni sect other than patbang or 
moghuls. The Sheikh therefore is of the 
most varied origin, and is engaged in alt 
avocations, military and civil, as soldiers, iu 
regular and irregular armies, as police, shop¬ 
keepers, and a very few, a mere sprinkling 
of them, in learned professions or occupa¬ 
tions requiring prior education. The Pathau 
is the descendant of the Affgban soldiers 
who came into India with the armies of 
Timur, Baber, Nadir Shah, Mahmud and 
Abmud Shah Abdallah and carved out 
principalities or obtained lands for them¬ 
selves, and their descendants ; but there are 
numerous individuals of .the .Affghan ai 3 
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Baluch tribes, large, powerful, fair men of mahomedans in Indians the Urdu or Camp 
scattered throughout India, who are seeking tongue, called in the Peninsula, Hindustani, 
a livelihood in it as soldiers, traffickers which, since the beginning of the nineteenth 
and chapmen. The Pathan. styles century, under British influence, has beodme 
himself by the designation of Khan, but this a written tongue and a few books have 
is never permitted at courts, Khan being been printed in it; but the educated of 
one of the honorific appellations bestowed the higher classes all use Persian as their 
by Indian sovereigns. sole means of communication. Living as they 

Moghuls assume the suffix of Beg. have been amougst a body so highly ednca- 
They are comparatively few, in number, ted as hindus are it is perhaps this want of 
are generally fair‘people, of a larger phy- learning that has blunted their proselytiz- 
sical frame than the Arab-mahomedans and ing efforts, the only great changewhich their 
are all'of unassuming manners. Of all these religion has effected having been amongst 
religionists, few have taken to agriculture; the Sikhs, whose faith is a modified hindu- 
a very small number have fitted themselves ism and mabomedauism, and it is possible 
for the civil situations available under the that the huge endeavours now being made 
"British Government, except in entering by the British to educate the masses in In- 
the disciplined armies of Britain as private dia will in the end have greater success, 
soldiers, and forming perhaps one fourth of its for Christianity; but in so saying it must be 
Indian forces, very few of them have accom- remembered that though the Arians have 
modated themselves to the changes which the been pressing their brahminioal creed upon 
British supremacy have introduced. They are the Turanian races for the past three thou- 
essentially a people not belonging to the pre- sand years, they have only got from some 
sent time, but dwell on the past and look of them an outward assent to the brahminical 
forward to the future, the religious among forms, and a recognition of the institution 
them meditating on the transgressions of caste, and that everywhere throughout 
which have brought upon them the great India, there are being worshipped a multi- 
reverses from the British arms and all, tude of idols, of gods, and heroes, and devils 
perhaps without exception looking forward and forms and incarnations, of whom the 
to the time when it shall be God’s will again Vedas and Puranas make nd mention, 
to give them dominion. As a whole, they and whom the brahmins do not recognise, 
are earnest, ardent men, who can be easily —the chief success that brahminism has 
excited. As soldiers, they are patient, and achieved in India being the suppression of 
have an “elan” in warfare which the steady buddhism, a purer faith than its own. The 
calmer hindus in Southern India do not poss* Arian hindu is undoubtedly a meditative, , 
ess. Their religious feelings, for many reflecting, longing mind. But if the total 
years past, ha^e been personal, and though absence of all extraneous objects could have 
dwelling and ruling in parts of India since attracted hindus to enquiry, the presbyterian 
eight-hundred years, and though holding churches and the mosques in India are all that 
an essentially proselytizing faith, they have could bo desired. In Egypt, mosques are mat- 
nob made many voluntary conversions from ted or carpetted, over which is spread the 
hinduism, either from the Arian family or chandni, a carpet of white cotton cloth. But 
from .the non-hindu servile classes,—per- in India, the ordinary flooring is of stone slabs 
baps nothing has ever taken place from the and usually the solo object to be seen is a 
efforts of mahomedan8 like the upheaving, small pulpit niche, the mihrab, and near to 
which a few years ago occurred in the it, the mimber or two steps built on the 
Punjab or has for some years past been wall next to Meccah, on or near which the 
agitating the races in the extreme South Kazi, Mulvi, or Imam stand. There is 
of the Peninsula. In India, as a body, they nothing to distract‘the worshippers atten- 
are illiterate and even as regards their reli- tion aud every one seems absorbed in devo- 
gion, they have acquaintance only with a tion. The Rovd. Norman Maeleod, D. D., 
few formulas, in the Arabic language. Tlieir (Eastward p. 67) alludes to this, and says 
book, the Koran, has been translated, into that the whole service imparts the impres- 
Persian, Hindustani, English, Tamil, Bur- siou of worship to an unseen God. It is 
roese and Malay, but in India, the Arabic is perhaps something in their character; either 
deemed the more sacred language, although origiual or acquired, or in their faith, or, 

£o very small a number of them can read that perhaps, to their being accustomed to a more 
tongue, So as to understand it, that in Madras out of door life, that enables them so entirely 
with 70,000 Mahomedans it -is supposed to abstract themselves from their ordinary 
only four or five can read and understand avocations and to engage with such reverend 
the Arabic Koran, The spoken language earnestness, in prayer.^But every traveller 
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In the East must have seen mahomedans 
spread their carpets on the ground, or place 
their staff or sword in front of them, and 
bend their knee in lowly homage to their 
Maker, and, in all the bustle of a crowded 
bazaar or on ship board, remain apparently 
as much abstracted as if in a desert. Maho- 
medanism, adds the reverend author, owes its 
origin to Judaism and Christianity: like them 
is derived from Abraham and is the worship 
of the one God, and Christians, he thinks, are 
apt to undervalue the good obtained from 
,* its divinely reflected beams, which in some 
degree irradiate spots that would otherwise 
be in outer darkness. Mahomedanism was 
perhaps seen iii its brighter aspects at Bagh¬ 
dad during the khalifat, and at Cordova, to 
which Christians repaired for a liberal 
education. But, in India, it has ever 
been a mere ritualistic worship, with 
certain dogmatic formulae in Arabic words 
the meanings of which are known to very 
few eyen of those acquainted with 
the words themselves. Distributed as 
these religionists are, from the Atlantic, 
through Africa, Europe, Arabia, Persia, 
India and China, to the islands of the 
Pacific, the acknowledgment of the Koran 
by all of them gives a certain similarity to 
their religious observances, but the customs 
of social life in all these varied nations are 
as varied as are the nations themselves. In 
India, there are ceremonials before and after 
childbirth, such as congratulations to the 
young wife on the seventh month after her 
pregnancy. As in the Hebrew law, there 
are forty days of ceremonial after the birth 
of a child when the “ chahlam ,, or fortieth day 
ceremonial is performed ; and on the nam¬ 
ing of the infant and each stage of his 
development, in childhood, entrance at 
school, are all attended with certain forms. ! 
There is no time rigidly adhered to for cir¬ 
cumcision, and grown up lads have not, un- 
frequently, remained unattended to, for in 
India the authorized time is spread over 
from the seventh to the fourteenth year. 
The coming of age of a girl amongst the 
hindus is made known by noisy music, 
a practice which is imitated by the humbler 
mahomedans, though educated and noble 
families abstain from all such rude rejoic- 
iDgg. Very few of the mahomedan women 
of India can read and still fewer can write. 
But in towns, amongst the better classes, all 
boys are sent to school, and their infant 
education is conducted in such a manner as 
ineffably to fix their faith. At the age of 
fong 1 years, four months, and four days, each 
child is taught to pronounce the name of 
God with much ceremonial,—with more 
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even than is shown‘when children of the 
Episcopal persuasion iir England are con¬ 
firmed, for the ceremony is made to last for 
days. The boy is then taught the first wor<}£ 
that were revealed to Mahomed. They are re¬ 
corded in the 96th chapter of the Koran 
which says “ Read in the name of thy God, for 
He it is who hath created all mankind out 
of a lump of coagulated blood. And He is 
likewise that Almighty being who has bless¬ 
ed us with the voice of utterance and taught 
us the use of the pen,” and, until the lad 
has read the Koran (many of them learning 
it all by heart and then receive the designation 
of Hafiz) and until they bavo been carefully, 
instructed in all the books of their faith, the 
lad is not allowed to read any other tongue. 
The Reverend John Anderson and the Rev. 
Mr. Braid wood when in Madras spoke on this 
subject of the conversion of these religionists 
and, when made aware of this early educa¬ 
tion, they felt how almost ineradically the 
dogmas of the mahomedan creed, must 
become fixed in the youthful minds. 

In the mahomedan belief, there are five 
divine commands, (a) the confession of their 
faith, the creed or the Kulma; ( b ) Namaz 
(prayer); (c) Roza (fasting) during the 
Ramadan; (d) Zukat (almsgiving) to a tenth 
of their goods and (e) the Haj or pilgrimage. 
In their mariages the Indian mahomedans 
are united by the civil and religious rite, the 
Nikah, similarly with all other of their co¬ 
religionists, but to this has been added several 
days of costly ceremonial rejoicings (Shadi), 
which they have gathered from the hindus. 
Divorce, in India, is almost unknown, for at 
the Nikah, the dower which the bridegroom 
promises is a fabulous sum, which no one 
can pay and as, until paid, divorce (tallaq) 

| cannot bo concluded, no one in Indih is ever 
| divorced. The Indian mahomedan of the 
population lives faithfully to his ono wife, 
and polygamy is almost unknown, except, 
amougst the loose livers of great towns. 
The Ramadau month of fast, is very etrictly 
attended to, but amongst the Sunni in the 
south of India the Maharram is a period of 
extravagant amusement, in which many non- 
hindu and many bindu races join. The 
Sunni, by far the majority, at this period 
grossly outrage the grief of the Shiah sect 
and scandalize the learned and devout. In 
Southern Asia, there is a great reverence 
shown to saints’ shrines and foot marks. 
Amongst these are the tombs of the Pir-i- 
Dastagir, at Baghdad; of Kadir'wali at 
Negapatam, and the footprints of the prophet 
at the Kadam Rasul hill near Secubder- 
abad ; to which, multitudes ' annually 
resort. The great religions festivals, holi- 
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days, are the Ramzan month of fasting and given credence to. The wild hunter tribe* 
prayer. The thirteen days of the maharram, of America have sublime not.fons of,a future 
a, period of festivity amongst the Sanni and life ; bebrews were in conflict as to the 
^rlef amongst the Shiah: the Shaban feast immortality of the soul; the bnddhista 
of Shab-i-Barafc on the 14th day of that believe in absorption or annihilation as a 
month, and the sacrificial festival of the release from all the troubles and trials of a 
Bakr-eed, or Zihaj also known as the Eed- mundane existence, and Christians believe 
us-Zoba which is held in commemoration the future to be a spiritual life, but the 
of Abraham’s sacrificial offering up of his son, doctrines taught in the Koran as to the 
of [shmail, according to mahouiedans, and occupations in heaven are wholly confined 
of Isaac according tio hebrews and Christians* to that book and its believers. For, there, 
Amongst those who crave for other aids to the Koran says (Ch. lv., pp 393-394.) '‘they 
salvation, some seek the spiritual advice of shall repose on couches the linings where**, 
a holy man, who is reckoned a pir, or reli- of shall be of thick silk, intervoven 
gious teacher, and by certain secret words with gold: and the fruit of the two 
and signs are initiated as his Marid or dis- gardens shall be near at hand to gather, 
ciples. Others, even men of rank, adopt Which, therefore, of your Loid’s benefits 
the Darvesh or Fakir life of the religious will ye ungratefully deny ? There- 
. mendicant devotee, often attended with in shall receive them beautiful damsels, 
solemn rites of investiture,and followed by the refraining their eyes from beholding any 
severest of ascetic lives; but, the bulk of besides their spouses,'whom no man shall 
these mendicants are, in India., idle, dissipated have deflowered before them, neither any 
men and a few are of very degraded manners, genius; (which, therefore, of your Lord’s 
They arrange themselves into the followers benefits will ye ungratefully deny ?) having 
of certain pir or spiritual guides, and those complexions like rubies and pearls * # * And 
met with in India are the (a) Kadria or besides these, there shall be two other 

' Ba-nawa; (&) Chastia; (c) Shutaria; gardens: * * * of a dark green. In each of 

(d) Tabqatia or Madaria; (e) Mallang; them shall be two fountains pouring forth 
(/) Rafai or Gurz-mar; ( g .) Jalalia; plenty of water * * In each of them shall 
(A)Sohagia; (t)Naksh-bandia and (j) Bawa be fruits and palm trees and pomegranates, 
riray. All these have their own rules and * * Therein shall be agreeable and beaute- 
customs; some of them are ascetic devotees, ous damsels : * * having fine black eyes; 

eating if given to eat, but never begging : and kept in pavilions from public view : * * 

some largely use intoxicating fluids and whom no man shall have deflowered, before 
vegetable substances; some, as the Salik, their destined spouses, nor any genius. * * 
have wives, the Majzub and Azad have no Therein shall they delight themselves, lying 
wives, and some of the Calandars marry and on green cushions and beautiful carpets/” 
some do not. There are among mahomedans Such is the mahomedan heaven. Mahomed 
in India, good, devout men, leading pure and was a monotheist and an iconoclast. Before 
holy lives, earnestly seeking for the truth, the final struggle, lifting up his voice he 
cultivating literature assiduously ; but they exclaimed, “ May God be far from those who 
are compelled by the multitude of ordinary make the tombs of his servants places of 
people to retire into the peaceful shade, as prayers.” The very last words he was heard 
the purity of their lives begets for them to utter as he expired, as if in answer to an 
the objectionable name of Wahabi. The unseen visitor, were, “ In the company of 
mahomedans in India, when their limited the blest on high.” 

education is considered, are but little super- Ali the son of Abu Talib, was the 
stitious. They believe in Mahomed as an cousin and companion of Mahomed, also bis 
intercessor and in the second coming of son-in-law, he having married Fatimafa, 
Christ. They believe that at death, the Mahomed’s only surviving child; he was the 
soul will be judged, and that the angels Nakir first of the family of the Koreish to adopt 
and Mankir will visit it in the tomb to the new faitb. Notwithstanding these 
question as to the life on earth. They believe claims, and his personal merits and valour, 
that all mast cross the Pul-i-Sirat, a bridge on the death of Mahomed, in his 63rd year 
for the good but a sharp Bword to the in A. D. 632, and in the eleventh year of 
wicked: they believe in a purgatory called Hejira, Ali was not recognizedashissuc- 
Iraf; and in places of future rewards and cessor, but Abu Bakr was so elected* and 
punishments and they picture the latter after a reign of two,years was succeeded by 
as fearful. But the idea of aheavenly place Omar who was assassinated in the twelfth 
as enunciated in the Koran, is the grossest year of his reign. He, again, was succeeded bjr, 
that any race has ever promulgated or Othman, and then, in A./D. 656* by AM. 
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With All's rule severe political convulsions 
ensued. The earliest arose from the intri¬ 
gue# of Aesha and after such were settled) 
the governor of Syria, Moawiyah ibn Abi 
Sofiad, threw off bis allegiance to Ali and 
bad himself proclaimed Khalif of the western 
provinces. An appeal to arms resulted iu 
the defeat of Ali, after a desultory war of 
102 days, and Ali then retired to Kuffa in 
Chaldea, ou the banks of the Euphrates. 
The peopte of Karund in the south of Persia 
believe Ali to be a god, and they are styled 
the Ali Illahi. The shiah sect of inahome* 
dans consider that Ali ought to have been 
the first khalif. In Khorusan, Ali is usually 
styled Shah-i mardan “ King of men.” 

The khsjah sect, the entire Ismaili sects all 
worship Ali as an incarnate deity and the 
present incarnation (1867) is Aga Mahomed, 
a pensioner of the British Government at 
Bombay. 

The tombs of mahomedans have usually 
been of earth, or uubnked brick, but every 
material is employed, and names tire even 
engraved on the tomb. The tomb stone of a 
man is distinguished by a raised part in the 
centre, and that of a woman by a depression. 
The prevalent form in India of mahomedan 
tombs of the rich is a dark or black tomb¬ 
stone with verses of the Koran engraved on 
it, ahd covered by a cupola. Some of these 
are very magnificent. Those of the Adal 
Shahi dynasty at Bijapore and Gogi have 
attracted much attention, as also have those 
of the Brahmini dynasty at Guiburgah mid 
Kutub Shahi dynasty at Golcmidah. The 
cupolas at itoza where Aurungzeb is buried 
have not any display, and that of Aurungzeb 
is the leust osteniatious. His daughter's 
tombs at Aurungabad is magnificent and 
many of the tombs at Delhi and Agra are 
great structures. That of Mumtuz Begum, 
known as the Taj Mahal is particularly re¬ 
markable. The reformers amongst the 
mahomedans consider that unbaked brick or 
earth should alone be used. The protest ant 
Christian doctrine that man, in all that lie can 
do of good, is still without merit, Is not shared 
in Hy the mahomedans, the buddhists or 
Hindoos, who consider that a personal merit is 
gained by their good doing, and a mahome¬ 
dan pawing a funeral turns with it a short way 
and lend# hie shoulder to convey the body to 
the grave, thereby bringing a merit op him¬ 
self. Mahomedan ism has made little progress 
amongst the Bedonis. They still turn to¬ 
wards the sun, as he is rising and go 
tbretfgb certain formulas of adoration and 
invocation^ The* despise pilgrimage and 
the feet of the Iwtofasan, and they sacrifice 
sheep and camels at the tombs of their 
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kinsmert. The northern part of Africa, and a 
seventh part of Turkey, are mahomedan * 
most of Turkish Arabia, all Persia,Afghan* 
iatan, the Rhanats of Khiva and Bokhara, 
parts of Turkestan, much of N. W. India, 
parts of the Archipelago. The manner® of the 
Bedoins are those of extreme licence,and com¬ 
munity would better express their relaxation 
of the mahomedan law, than polygamy. 
Mahomed himself,in tbeKoran,ackm>wledgeil 
that he could make nothing of them, they 
are beings movable as water, and incapable 
of receiving a permanent impression. 
In the Jowf, the Arabs long abandoned 
the very name of mahomedanism, for a local 
fetichism and semi Sabeean worship, prayers 
to the sun and sacrifices to the dead. And 
though the Wahabi sect endeavoured to force 
it upon them in its most rigid form, they 
only met with a limited success. 

Mahomedans are bound to recognise pro¬ 
fessors of mahomedan ism, being enjoined to 
do so in the Koran; Do not say 
to one who meets you and salutes you, 
“you arc not a true believer,” and “Oye 
true believers avoid suspicions* for sus¬ 
picion is often a crime” are texts 
known to all and generally obeyed. 
Hence the pronouncing of the first part of 
the creed La illah il Allah, there is no deity 
but God, entitles tlio speaker to a favoura¬ 
ble reception. 

Mahomedans in India are divided into the 
four great classes, Syed, Shaikh, Moghul 
and Pat ban. The Arab shaikh are of three 
origins, the Koreibhee, Mahomed's tribe; 
the Siddeqee, Aboo Bakr’s tribe; and the 
Farooqee or Oomer’s tribe. The Syed a t* 
all descendants of Mahomed through his 
daughter Fatimah. The Moghul are of 
two countries, the Iranee or Persian and 
Toorauee or Turkish. The Pathan are 
mahomedans from Afghanistan. These classes 
may be and are often, indifferently of the 
bhiah or bunnee beet of mahomedanism. 
There are other small sects and clasSer, 
as the Nowaet, the Ghair-Mehdi, {shmaelee, 
Lubbay, Bora, Ac. 

Mahomedan ism comprises five divine 
commands. 1st.—Kulmali parhne, or con¬ 
fession of faith. 

2nd.—Numnz karna, or prayers. 

3rd.— Boza takhuft, or fasting. 

4th.—Zukat dena, or alms-givirg. 

5tb.—Makkay ka haj karna, or pil¬ 
grimage to Mecca. 

The principal places for minof jjtif* 
grimageft are the tomb of Alii* 
Mash’bid-i-Ali . at NVj'f near Cq&H 
shrine of Imam Hoseiu at Kefbi|Il» and, 
that of Imam Baza at Mutji'hid it*.Elio- 
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mjuttv but ^11 tbe numerous Imam-zadeh 
and tombs of hoi y characters, throughout the 
country, are visited. The minor pil¬ 
grimage is termed a ziyarat, as distinguished 
from the b^j or great pilgrimage to Mecca. 
Of the inahomedan saints of India are 
Abd-ool-qadir surnamed Gows-ool-Azam 
the great contemplative, born at Jal, 
near Bagdad, A. II. 4 71 (A. D. 1078-79). 
He was endowed with great virtue and with , 
the gift of miracles, had many disciples, and 
is still much revered, lie is called Shaikh, 
but was a Syed, i. e., of the race of Hosein, 
and died in A. II. 571 (A. 11. 1175), aged 
ninety-seven years. Wliero he died or was 
buried does not appear. 

Sooltan Snrwur, at Baloocli, four coss 
from Mooltan, was distinguished for 
piety and purity of manners, and died as a 
martyr with his brother, lighting against a 
troop of idolaters, and was buried with his 
Wife (who died of grief) and his son, in the 
tame tomb. Several miracles arc related as 
having happened at liis tomb. A camel’s 
leg, when broken, was forthwith made 
blind, the leprous, the impotent 

were cured. 

Shall Shu ms ood Deen, llariai, at 
Depaldal in Lahore. lie is stated to have 
baa even a pious liindoo among his dis¬ 
ciples. The latter having expressed a wish 
to go and bathe in the Ganges, the saint 
directed him to shut his eyes, when )o 3 the 
hindoo found himself among his relations 
and friends on that sacred stream, in which 
(as he supposed) lie bathed with them. On 
opening his eyes again, he straightway 
found himself beside his spiritual guide in 
Lahore. His tomb is guarded by liindoos, 
who will not resign their posts to the maho- 
inedans. It is also related that some car¬ 
penters having proceeded to cut down a tree 
which grew near his tomb, split it into many 
pieces for use. Suddenly a dreadful voice 
was heard; the earth shook, itud the trunk 
of the tree arose of itself; the workmen fled 
terrified, and the tree did not fail to resume 
its flourishing condition. 

Qatub Sahib,or Qutub ud Din, near Delhi. 
Be lies buried at Qootoob, a town near 
Delhi named after him, in which the late 
Shah Alum and many members of the royal 
family of Delhi are buried. His tomb is 
much frequented by pilgrims, he beiug one 
of the most renowned and venerated of the 
inahomedan saints. 

Sheikh Baba ood Deen, Zakaria, 
born At Cotcaror in Mooltan. He was a 
great traveller, having it is said, overrun 
Persia and Turkey, and a disciple for some 
time of Shihab ood Deen Sohurxnurdee at 
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, Bagdad, lie died on the 7th Sufnr, A, H. 
065 (A. D. 7th September 1266), and was 
buried at Mooltan. 

Furreed-ood-Deen, bom at Ghan-awal 
near Mooltan. He was so holy, that 
by his* look clods of earth were converted 
into lumps of sugar. He was therefore silr- 
named Sbakar-ganj, tbe treasury of sugar. 

Sheikh Sharif boo Ali Qalandar, born 
at Paniput, a town thirty coss north-west 
of Delhi, to which capital he came at forty 
years of age, and became a disciple of Qoot- 
cob-ood-Deen. He devoted himself for 
twenty years to external sciences; after 
which lie threw all his books in the Jumna, 
and began to travel for religious instruction. 
In Asia Minor lie profited greatly by tbe 
society of Shams Tubrecz and Mulvi 
Roomi. He then returned home, lived re¬ 
tired and worked miracles, and is said to 
have died A. II. 724 (A.D. 1323-24.?; 

Shall Nizam ood Deen Aulia, by some 
.supposed to have been born at Gazmi, A. H. 
630 (A.I). 1G22-3), mid by others in A.H. 634 
(A li. 1236) at Badaam, a town in the pro¬ 
vince of Delhi where he lived. He died 
A. H. 725 (A.I). 1325), and was buried near 
IMhi, hard by the tomb of Qooitoob pod 
Din. Through his great piety he was con¬ 
sidered one of the most eminent saip$ dr 
Ilindoustan. y" £'* 

Kabir, a celebrated hindoo umtarian, 
equally revered by liindoos and mahomedaus 
founder of the sect called Kabeer Pantheeor 
Nannk Panthee, from which Nanak, founder 
of tlie Sikhs, borrowed the religious notions 
which he propagated with the greatest success. 

Baba Lai. A darvesh (and likewise a 
hindoo) who dwelt at Dliianpoor in the pro¬ 
vince of Lahore, the founder of a sect called 
Baba Lali. He held frequent conversations, on 
the subject of religion with Dara Shikob, 
eldest son of Shah Jahm.,and brother ofAuru- 
ngzeb, which have been published in a Per¬ 
sian work by Ohaudarblian Shah Juhanee. 

Shah Dola,*died in the seventeenth year of 
the reign of AUuugecr, >vas at first a slave of 
Hutna}tiiidav Sialkoti in Lahore. But he 
6eeins afterwards to have attained great 
affluence as well as fame ; for, having settled 
at Cli’hotee Goojrat (little G uzer&t), he b.uiR 
tanks,' dug wells, founded mosques, or® 
bridges, and embellished the city. And mq 
wonder, for though his contemporaries came 
to visit him from far and* near, and made 
him presents of gold, money, and other ob¬ 
jects, he returned'to each three or unjr&ld 
mere than he received. His generosity was . 
such, that had he been contemporary , with 
Hatim Tai, no one would have mentioned 
the name of that hero. ^ 
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Syed Shah Zoohoor, distinguished by hi* 
wisdom, piety* anti austerity of life. He 
built a small monastery of earth at Allaha- 
bud* which still remains. He was celebrated 
for his miracles, and by his prayers the most 
frightfdl chronic complaints were immediately 
removed, of which an instance is given in 
respect to the case of the governin' of Allaha¬ 
bad, nawab Oomdat ool Moolk Ameer Khan 
Zmhoor boasbe^ of having lived three 
hundred years. p 

Sheikh Mahotnad Ali Hasin Jilnni his 
tomb is at - Buxar, where he died in A. H. 
1180 (A.D. 1700-7 , distinguished for his 
science, learning, and literary talents. Ho 
wrote in both prose ami verso with equal 
skill. 

The two most successful religious diffu¬ 
sions which the world has yet seen, are 
buddhism and mahomedanism. Each creed 
owed its origin to the enthusiasm of a 
single individual, and each was rapidly 
propagated by numbers of zealous followers, 
lint here the parallel ends; for the Koran of 
Mahomed.was addressed wholly to the il pas- 
sions’ , of mankind, by the promised grahtiea- 
tion of human desires both in this world and 
in the next; while the Dliarnia of Sakya 
Muni was addressed wholly to the “ intellect,’* 
and.sought to wean mankind from the plea¬ 
sures and vanities of this life by pointing to 
the fcrausi tori ness of all liumau enjoyment. 
Mahomed achieved this success by the offer 
of material or bodily pleasures iu the next 
life, while Sakya succeeded by the promise 
of eternal deliveranee of the soul from the 
fetters of immorality. The former propa¬ 
gated his religion by the mercilo.-s edge of 
the sword; the latter by the persuasive 
voice of the missionary. The sanguinary 
career of the mahomeuan was lighted by the 
lurid flames of burning cities; the peaceful 
progress of the buddhist was illuminated by 
the cheerful faces of the sick in monastic 
hospitals, and by tho happy smiles of tra¬ 
vellers reposing in dharmsalas by the road 
side, lu the Mahawanso, l p 249, it is men¬ 
tioned that Upatisso, sou of Buddha Da*, 
built hospitals for cripples, for pregnant 
women, and for the blind and diseased. 
Dh&tusena (p. 25G) built hospitals for 
cripples and sick. Buddha Das himself 
(p. 245) ordained a pbysiciau for every ten 
Villages on the high road, and built asylums 
for thei ’ crippled, deformed, and destitute. 
The one was the personification of bodily 
activity and material enjoymeut; the other 
was tho genius of corporeal abstinence, and 
int^lleotaal contemplation. There is a 
curiotts coincidence also iu the manner of 
the death of the two teachers, 1 According to 
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tho buddhists, Maro, the Angel of Death, 
waited upon Sakya to learn when it wottld 
bo his pleasure to die. Some mahomedana 
assert the same of Mahomed. Azrail, the 
Angel of Death, entered the chamber of the 
sick man to announce that 41 he was enioiu- 
ed not to intefere with the soul of God's 
prophet, without an entire acquiescence on 
his part.’* 

In North Western India, a khetri convert 
from Hinduism,or any convert from Sikhism, 
is styled a Sheikh,and converts from inferior 
races are styled Moguls and Path&ns. 

The number of mahomedan sects is not 
great, as a broad distinction they are gene* 
rally classed as Shiah and as Sunni, but 
the six bodies of sectarians who oppose tha 
Sunni are classed by them as Rafziah, Khar* 
jiab, Jnbriab, Kadriab, Jahmiah and Mar* 
jiali, each of whom aro broken np into 
smaller bodies. Before the end of the first 
century, tho ascetic turn and tho theosophy 
inseparable therefrom, a combination styled 
among the Arabs Sutf, had arisen. This 
made rapid strides; and in the end of tho 
third century, was already itself the subject 
of learned work.*, and the mahomedan world 
has carried this system to the utmost 
extreme. Their Sufi outstrip in every 
point of view both the hindu Jogi and tho 
Christian monks. Tho asceticism of tho 
Sufi is more systematic, their pantheistic 
teaching deeper and more consistent, and 
their vices more enormous, than those of 
any other people. Spinoza and Schelling 
aro left far behind by Ibn Arab}. But a 
deep metaphysical system may bo found 
among all rude nations; for tho super- 
naturalist has no need of learning, dreams 
suffice for him. Dr. Sprengor traces 
an essential element of early Moslem litera¬ 
ture to tho proud supremacy of Islam ; and 
illustrates the position by theaualogy of tho 
British iu India. He says:—“One must 
live and labour in India to know to \Vhafc 
grand aspirations this feeling of supremacy 
gives birth. Tho heroic defence of Lucknow 
and the daring siege of Delhi iu 1857, prove 
to what a pitch of greatness such influence* 
lead. The pride of belonging to the domi¬ 
nant nation makes every man a hero; and, 
even in the domain of mind produces under 
such circumstances, the elements of great¬ 
ness. Ju the days of Muavia, the finest 
provinces of the world, yielding a revenue 
of 40 millions sterling, were at the feet of 
the conquering mahomedaus. All nou- 
Moslems were their slaves. And it Was 
this that moulded the heroic character 
of the mahomedan world. Supremacy 
begot assurance.— Fairies'* fuurney. p. 210, 
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brought to the standard of the spoken 
rt£,we h&veMHharatta,or Mahratta, simi¬ 
larly as we have Surat, from Surasutra; and 
Gujarat, from Gaij&tR&shtra. They have no 
physical resemblance to any of the Rajput 
tribes. It is certainly extraordinary, that a 
nation so numerous as the Mahrattas should 
have remained almost wholly unnoticed in 
Indian history for so long a period as from 
the first mahomedan conquest until the reign 
of Aurungzebe v but it appears probable that 
prior to the time of Sevajee, the Mahratta 
country, like the other parts of the Deccan, 
was divided into little principalities and 
cbiefships, many of which were dependant 
on the neighbouring mahommedan princes, 
but never completely brought under subjec¬ 
tion. Sevajee, the first Mahratta command, 
er, who combined the efibrts of these dis¬ 
cordant chiefs and tribes, was born in A. D. 
1620, and died in 1680. His genealogy being 
obscure, his adherents were at liberty to in¬ 
vent the most illustrious, and accordingly 
traced his origin from the ranahs of Odey- 
p°OiV(the purest of the Khetri caste), who 
claim a descent, equally fabulous, from Now- 
shir wan the just. But towards the close of 
thel8th century, they suddenly started on 
a career of conquest duriug which they ob¬ 
tained the control over a great portion of 
India, and established governments of 
shorter or longer duration at Poonah, Satta- 
rah, Gwalior, Nagpore, Indore, Gujerat and 
Travaneore. Four-fifths of its words have 
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incarnate in Kandeh Rao for the purpose of 
destroying an oppressive giant named Maui- 
mal, at a place in the Carnatic, called Pehraei*. 
The giant Manimal made a most desperate 
defence against Kandeh Rao; but was at 
length slain : whereupou all the oppressed 
subjects of this giant paid adoration to 
Kandeh Rao, to thy number, as the story 
goes, of seven crore of people, whence this 
avatara is called Yehl-khub: yulain Tamil ? 
meaning seven, and khut, or koot, being a 
Mahratta pronunciation of (100,00,000) a 
hundred lakh, or ten millions. A handsome 
temple, dedicated to the worship of this 
avatara, now known as Kandoba, is 
at Jejuri a town of some oxtent about 
thirty miles to the south east of Poonu. 
It is situated in a beautiful country, on a 
high hill, and has a very commanding and 
majestic appearance * the temple, walls 
around, and steps up to it, are well built, of 
fine stone. The ,murlidars, or musical girls 
attached to it, are said to exceed two hun¬ 
dred in number. A great many brahmaus 
reside in and about the temple, and many 
beggars. Kandoba is not an uncommon- 
name with brahmans and other hind us for 
instance, Lakpat Kandhi Rao. 

The efforts of the Mahratr.as in emancipat¬ 
ing themselves from a foreign yoke, were 
neither guided nor strengthened by any dis¬ 
tinct hope or desire. They became free, but 
knew not how to remain independent, and 
they allowed a crafty brahmin to turn their 


been adopted from Sanscrit. That Mahrattas j aimless aspiration to his own profit, and to 
even of the highest rank have not a dignified 
appearance. They are hardy and active, 
under the European standard, and well pro¬ 
portioned with dark skins and irregular fea¬ 
tures and the women as a rule are not well 
favored. They are sturdy men, rude, rough, 
boorish and illiterate, but patient under 
labour. Their fields aud gardens are kept in 
excellent order and they have formed good 
soldiers, capable of endurance, much of their 
tactics having resembled that of the Par- 
thiautt, though even in 
energy overcame them. 


found a dynasty of “ Peshwas** on the 
achievements of unlettered sudras. Ambi¬ 
tious soldiers took a further advantage of the 
spirit called up by Sevajee but as it was not 
sustained by any pervading religious princi¬ 
ple of action a few generations saw the 
race yield to the expiring efibrts of mahowe- 
danisrn, aud the Mahratta owe their present 
position, as rulers, to the intervention of 
European strangers. The genuine Mahratta 
can scarcely be said to exist and the two hun- 
tbis, Lord Lake’s! drod thousand spearmen of the eighteenthoen- 
They have all! tury are once more shepherds and tillers of 


outwardly assimilated to the brahminical | the ground. The Mahratta is equally averse 
teachings, and have amongst them a brail- ( to the European system of warfare, add the 
xnpuoal borty, who are considered to apply i less stiffened Goorkha has only 'had the 
bralimiuioal tenets as to caste, more striu-j power or the opportunity of forming batta' 
geiitly thau anv other brahmins of India; the lions of footmen, unsupported by an active 
bulk of the Mahratta nation however, are! cavalry and a trained artillery. The atteh- 
oniy of the Sudr caste. Their chief objects of; tion of the Mahratta sudra, for nearly two 
worship are certain incarnations, or images hundred years, from the middle of the i?th 
of deified mortals, known as Etoba and! up to the J 9th centuries was directed solely to 
Kandoba, at Pander poor, Jejuri and Malli-j foreign conquest, and nearly all Indiafrbpi 
j*aon, bfit the village deities receive a large Cape Comorin to Delhi yielded the lourtb 
part oft heir attention in times of sick ness or j part of the revenues as tribute to the|r 
peril. Brahmans statu that Siva became 'kingdoms. Daring that period of war, agri- 
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culture cannot but have been neglected and 
in the early part of the present century they 
were characterized as mountaineers, herds- 
meU and sol die raf, but. essentially bad farmers. 
For the past forty years however they have 
been settling down to their fields, and are 
now, extremely well to do agriculturists, for 
the great bulk of them follow this pursuit, 
and are usually designated the Kunbi. The 
origin of this name is uncertain, but the 
first ipention of it was in its application to 
a branch Of the Mahratta people inhabiting 
the town and country of Lony, situated on 
the mountain range, about 1*2 miles from 
Poonatf. In t.lie Mahratta country, 
generally, Kunbi now-a-days, however, is 
the term, by which the cultivators are de¬ 
signated, and the neighbouring Canarese aud 
Telugu races apply it similarly. The Mali- 
rattas bordering on the Tiling aud Canarese 
nations in the south-east arc taller and better 
made men than those around Abmednuggur. 
Speaking generally, the race is shorter, more 
robust and darker in complexion than the 
races of northern India, or even than the 
Tiling people, and their appearance is so 
dissimilar to that of the Arian families as to 
preclude the belief that they have come of 
that stock. Even the brahminical race 
amongst them short, dark, and broad fram¬ 
ed, is entirely dissimilar in physical structure 
from the tali fair Arian people who form the 
brahminical race of the Telugu and Tamil 
countries. The Mahratta people have amongst 
them, outside every village, the pariah or 
dber, whom they designate as Mhar; the 
tanner who is called Mhang, and inside the 
hamlets dwell the Dhor, or currier. There 
are still several petty chieftains of this race, 
with almost regal powers, amongst whom 
may be mentioned the branches at Sundoor, 
Gunjuuderghur and a few miles from 
Kulladghi of the oneo powerful Ghorphara 
family. Iu Hindustan aud Bengal the republic 
or village system has been greatly disturbed by 
the repeated inroads and conquests of foreign 
races aud the long period of mahomedan 
rule and the village officers and servants are 
leas complete. But, eveu there, the head¬ 
man aud the accountant are almost invari¬ 
ably detained aud some of the other officers 
and servants are also to be found and in 
most instances the offices are hereditary, are 
capable of being mortgaged or sold: are 
paid by recognised fees and perquisites, by 
allotpieuts of grain at the time of harvest or 
sometimes by portions of land held rent free 
or at a lowqnitrent. 

In the Canarese aud Maratta countries 
the village authorities are still ruling. 
They greatly vary iu number aud iu duties, 
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but there are office-holders who claim to be 
descendants of the persons who first settled 
and at dates long before the oldest of the 
European dynasties were established. Potails 
are in the Mahratta oountry, who trade their 
descent from persons who settled a 
thousand years ago and more in the 
villages they now hold and the same is 
to be found amongst the Reddi and 
Gan da of the South and East* it is this 
that preserves the Indian villages from the 
changes which would otherwise have occurred 
from the irruptions of tbo Aryau, Brahui, 
Jat, Persian, Tartar, Rajput, Arab, Moghul, 
Afghan, Portuguese, French and British. 
Amongst the Mahratta, office-bearers are 
known as Balute or Alute; amongst the 
Canarese, as Ayakarru, Ayagavru or 
Ayangandlu. The following municipal 
officers may be enumerated : 

Head office, styled Potail, Reddi, Gauda. 

Assistant do. or Changala.. 

Accountant, or Kalkarni. 

District do. or Despaudi. 

Chaudari, or convener of trades. 

Money-changer, assayer, gold and sil¬ 
versmith, or Potadar. 

Barber or Nhawi or Nai. 

Washerman, Parit, Dhobi. 

Temple servaut, or Gurao. 

Carpenter or Sutar. 

Potter or kumbhar. 

Gate-keeper or watchman, usually a 
pariah, or Mhar, Mhang, Ramusi or Bhil, 
called eskar, veskar, tallari. 

Waterman do. do. do. 

Astrologer or Josi. 

Shoemaker or Mhang. 

Bhafc or Bard. 

Maulana or Mulla, a mahomedan priest. 

Corn meter. 

Blacksmith. 

Notary. 

Sweeper. 

Tailor. 

Physician. 

Musician. 

The Mahratta village head, the potail, 
rents the lands to cultivators, collects the 
Government land tax, and forwards it to 
the Tahsildar. He is also the Civil Magis¬ 
trate, and settles petty civil matters to th* 
extent of two maunds of grain, or. four or six 
rupees and sends higher claims to *tbe tab* 
sildar. In criminal matters he is only the 
Police, and sends all to the Iu lieu 

of pay for the above services, the potail is 
allowed from 25 to 50 bhigabs of land, re^u 
free, the land tax being about Rupee* 3 or 4 
tbe bhigha. For the cultivation of lus iant 
free lauds two to four ballocks would/bo 
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seeded because, from 10 to 16 bhigabs, ac- 
wording as the rains are heavy or light) are 
all that a pair of bul looks can get over. There 
are, gene rally, two to four pot ails in a village, 
not always of the same caste, for instance 
the village of Khaupur, sillah of Naudair, 
has four potails, two mabratta, a Canare^e 
speaking lingaet, and a Ku Ik argali, and t here 
are a tew brahman and mahomed^n and 
riah potails, but a Christian pot ail is un- 
own. 

The northern limits of the Marathi lan¬ 
guage stretches on the sea coast, from the 
Kolwan hills or country of the Ko), near 
the Portuguese settlement of Daman, above 
the ghauts in a north-easterly direction along 
the Satpura range,'parallel to the Nerbudda, 
intermingling with the Gujarati, abnur, Nan- 
dobar, in the jungly valley of the Tapti. It 
is spoken throughout Berar, in the open 
parts of the Nagpur territories ; and on 
the whole of its eastern border it abuts on 
the countries and languages of the Gonds. 
FromNag pur, the Marat hi trends to 1 he south¬ 
west, and Hiear the Chaubasha and Si-bhasha 
villages of Dongopura andMurg’ li to Oodgh i r; 
from thirty miles west.of Beder to Sun- 
gam and Sadasheepet, it meets with the 
Telugu aud Gauarese; touching in ad¬ 
vance nearly on Bija pur and ShanhasLiwar, 
and thence trends south-westerly to the 
coast at Sidasheghur, skirting the western 
boundary of the Canarese. From Daman in 
thenorthern Konkan, Marathi runs down the 
coast to the neighbourhood of Goa, both 
below and above the coast. It there meets 
the Konkani, which runs nearly as far as 
Mangalore. And the southern limits of this 
Seized language is a village four miles north 
of Upi or Oodapi near Gouda pore, where 
T*lu orthe language of Canat a begins. 

Konkani, the mixed Konkani tongue, how¬ 
ever appears to be only Marathi with a lar ge 
infusion ofTulu and Canaresewords, the for¬ 
mer derived from the indigenous inhabitants 
of Tuluvaof Canara; the latter, from the long 
gubjeotiou of this part of the Koukan to Cana- 
rese dynasties above the ghauts. Mr. U. Mug- 
ling however mentions that theKonkanispeak- 
ing brahmans of Mangalore, consider it quite 
distinct from, though cognate with, Marathi. 
Its limits exteud from Goa below the ghauts, 
to the village above mentioned north of Dpi. 

t un this part of the coast in northern Cana- 
* diagonal line, running in a north-eastern 
direction towards Beder, marks the boundary 
between Marathi and Cauarese, of the latter 
at least above tbe ghauts, v 

The Onaerati language spoken in the 
peninsula of that name, is oeonpied by Raj¬ 
put triber, Gnjur, Katti, Ktfll and Kan- 
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bi, all clftiming a distinct origin. Gujarati 
is bouuded by the Marwadi, a little to tbe 
north of Deesa, to the north and east by the 
Hindi or Bangri Basha of Malcolm, in Baj* 
putana and Mnlwa respectively f and ib the 
south it dovetails with Marat Inin the Valleys 
of the Nerbudda and Tapti, ending at Hamp 
on the former river aud running into Nando- 
bar on the latter. 

The Maratha race largely worship deified 
heroes. There is a celebrated idol, termed 
Massoba. lu the Chanki, pass, in the Laken- 
wura range, which forms the water-shed 
between the Godavery and the Tapti about 
10 miles north of Aurangabad, there 
is a shrine of, this deity to which from 
a circle of a hundred v miles, people of 
all castes resort, brahmin, sudtu anddher, 
but chiefly the Malmratta kunbi. The 
Jafcra is held in the month Cheita,and lasts for 
four days, during which““many sheep are 
offered in sacrifice. It is ia the northern 
side of the pas?, a mere block of stone, with 
smaller stones at its foot all smeared with 
red lead. The objects of their pilgrimage are 
wholly personal, beseeching the deity to give 
them, or preserve their, children,their flocks 
aud their food. The Mali rat a people profess 
braimiinism : hut, amongst them ia a more 
general amount of demon, spirit, fetich, 
totem, shaman, and hero worship than is 
observed amongst the other races of tbo 
peninsula. The deities Kundoba and Hunu- 
man, are to be seen in every village south to 
the Tumbudra, and blood sacrifices of sheep 
and fowls are largely made. H&numan is 
the chief of the village gods, and is invari¬ 
ably smeared over with red lead, which is 
also applied to every bit of stone or wood 
that has been erected into a .fetish god. 
There has seemed amongst them, also, a more* 
extensive polytheism, than prevails in any 
other part of India, and au introduction even 
of i lie Semitic aud Christian names. Between 
Eliichpoor and Oomraoti, the pariah races 
are ordinarily called Krishn, a variation of 
the word Christian; all alpng the tract 
southwards to Oodghir the Bawa Adam, 
near Punderpore, is largely worshipped, and 
the Jabral Abral, worshipped ill east Berar, 
is evidently the Gabriel or Jibrai) of the 
Semitic races. Even amongst the Kupbx 
race, who profess brahministn, the hindoo 
deities Siva and Vishnu are little heard ofaod 
with consent tbe editor put up for two day# in 
tbe temple of the village of Aasaye to which 
the villagers came at the usual periods to 
worship Hanumau and the serp^jttyaad the 
officiating priest to wash and druametftfy Hu* 

. An oflicerof Siudt&bV artillery wb6 
u in the battle of Assays bad been 
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bnried beneath a tree, and there the villagers 
continue to worship his spirit. Sickness 
is usually attributed by them to the influ¬ 
ence of a malignant spirit, and all through 
the Mahratta speaking districts the practice 
of the “ Bel wan” prevails, viz., the ceremony 
of propitiating the Bhuta or spirits who 
have entered a village, inducing them to 
leave the village and conducting them across 
the borders with music and a procession. 
The conductor^ often move to the next 
village and thereby cause intense fear and 
auger, as the morbific influence is supposed 
to 'be conveyed, to it. Ai, mother, equiva¬ 
lent to the southern Ammun, is largely 
worshipped in the form of a rude stone 
smeared with red lead, and her temples are 
to be seen in lone places, passes and de¬ 
files. The Mahrattas have public recita¬ 
tions of histories or stories of the godR, called 
Kafcha (qu. Kahta) as the Burmans have the 
Pui, a theatrical representation. The (lon- 
dana or Gondala of the Mahrattas is a tumul¬ 
tuous festival held in honour ofBevi, perhaps 
the same as Gondhal. 

Since Lord Lake’s defeat of the Mahrattas 
near Delhi, and that by Sir Arthur Wellesly 
at Assaye, the power of the Mahratta chiefs 
gradually decreased. The privileges of 
Mahratta Sirdars under British rule date 
from the time of the reduction of the Deccan 
about the year 1819 in the war with the 
peshwa Bajee Rao. The Sirdars were 
high officers under the raja of Sattara 
and the peshwa. Their titles correspond to 
those of Quarter Master General, Keeper of 
the Records, Prime Minister, Private Coun¬ 
sellor, <fce. Some as the Vinchurkar in Ahmed- 
nuggur zillah and the nawab of Sadernur 
near Dharwar held such offices under Aurun- 
zeb 1 and other moghul emperors. A few of 
the leaser Sirdars were feudatories of smaller 
local chiefs. The grasping policy of the last 
peshwa, Bajee Rao, made most of them alarm¬ 
ed And discontented : accordingly, after the 
battle Of Kirkee, most of them were willing to 
accept the liberal terms offered in the pro¬ 
clamations of Mountstuart Elphinstono and 
the Other great men who reduced the different 
provinces. They were as a rule guaranteed 
the eti^oyment of their anoient rights and 
privileges by treaties entered into by the 
BritishGovernmen t and still in force. Thesc 
treaties bind them to provide a contingent 
of : troops* to make adequate police aud 
jttdlejid arrangemente in consultation with 
the Political Agents, for the extradition of 
-They h4v# generally exclusive 
civil and criminal jurisdiction in their Own 
oases, however, as for 
example in those of the first class Sirdars 
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under the Political Agent of Sattara, tlo 
treaty provides that in grave offences such 
as tnurder, the trial shall take place before 
the Agent. They are allowed to make their 
own Revenue Settlements and are not bound 
to give leases for a definite term as the 
British Government ia by the Survey Act* 
The amount of assessment and other taxes 
they are entitled to collect is unlimited: this 
is a source of constant complaint among 
their ryots who envy the secure and liberal 
terms given by the British government. The 
political privileges ofSirdarsarethefollowing. 
By Regulation 29 of 1827 it was provided 
that suits against certain persons of rank 
should not come under tho jurisdiction of 
the Civil Courts. Three classes of Sir¬ 
dars wero thereby established and three 
several inodes of procedure defined. An 
Agent of Government, now styled the Agent 
to the Governor for Sirdars in the Deccan, 
was appointed to try such suits against 
them as would ordinarily bo cognizable by 
the Judges of Poona or Ahmednuggur. 
The First Class being persons of the highest 
consideration under the Peshwa’s Govern¬ 
ment, reference is to be had in the most 
ample degree to their former privileges as 
by usage and custom enjoyed : no decree of 
the Agent against a Sirdar is to be executed 
without the order of the Governor in Council 
to whom also plaintiff may appeal, a further 
appeal to the Queen in Council being open 
to either party. Suits against the second 
class are conducted with tho same regard 
for former privilege and usage: the Agent 
is also to consider the present means of tho 
Sirdar of discharging the debt and to apply 
equity. Appeal lies to the superior court of 
the Governor in Council but the decree may 
be executed against defendant by the Agent 
himself. The final appeal is as before to 
the Privy Council. Many of the Sir* 
dars had contracted heavy debts or lost 
their property in the war with the Peshwa, 
hence the provision for considering their 
means in the decree. As the Agent is an 
Administrative as well as a Judicial Officer, 
he has ample means of ascertaining their 
circumstances. The third class of Sirdars 
are entitled to a similar but rather less re¬ 
gard being had to usage and custom. The 
strict rules of procedure are, if necessary, to 
be relaxed in their favour especially as regards 
decree, appeal lies to the High Court and 
thence to the Privy Council, but it is the prac* 
tice of the Governor in Council, as a S pecia l 
Court, to refer appeals for the opinior “ - 
Judges of the High Court. The Ag 
Sirdars is the Judge of Poona: hm 
Agent every Friday, both as a poljf 
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judicial officer. By a later Act, the Assist- country after the fall of the Peshwa : Old 
ant Judge is made Assistant Agent and can natives speak of these men as “ having made 
try original suits up to Rs. 5,000. The Sirdars the Deccan bandobast.” Besides Sirdars, 
of the zillah of Dharwar are exempted from there are other classes who hold land, by 
the jurisdiction of the Civil Courts and sub* different kinds of chivalrous tenure. They 
jected to that of the Political Agent of the are called Jagheerdars, Sarin-jamdars and 
Southern Marat’ha. country whose procc- Inamdars. They maybe Sirdars not included 
dure is the same as that of the agent for in the list of Regl. 29 of 1827. In such 
Sirdars in the Deccan. Formal respect is case, the Government is empowered to grant 
shown, to Sirdars, all process sent to them is them sunnuds ta exercise judicial functions, 
posted in a silk envelope covered with Jf the Sirdar is of the 1st or 2nd Class, the 
tissue, and mandates take the form of polite appeal lies to the Agent: if of the 3rd Class 
requests. The personal privileges of Sirdars to the Zillah Judge.— Thomas Prinsep's 
consist in formal courtesies varied with each Antiquities , p. 280 and 287. Moor , pp. 
class. Their precedence in Durbar is exactly 241,424. (hie. Myth. Hind. pp. 189, 285. 
settled. If His Excellency the Governor Wiloids Glossary of Indian Terms. See 
invite a Sirdar of the 1st Class to attend Hindoo; India; Inscriptions; Kandeh-Rao; 
a Durbar at Poona, the Assistant, Agent has Kattcyavvar; Kili-Katr ; Kunbi ; Lake 
to meet him at the entrance to the city, and j Reddi. 

escort him to his house. This has to bo MAJ1SKER ROHOO, or “BustardRohoo” 
done no matter at what time of day or night is a noble carp-like fish with very large 
the Sirdar arrives, to meet one for in- golden scales, vermilion fans and tail, and 
stance at the Railway Station long before brilliant olive green coppery hued eyes. It is 
day-light,. A Sirdar of the 1st Class is a mountain fish apparently a cross or hybrid 
presented in Durbar by the Agent himself, between the true Malmsccr and the fine 
the other classes by the Assistant Agent. Cyprinus called tho “ River Rohoo.” In the 
The Sirdar on arrival is expected to pay a cold season, this splendid species descends 
visit to the Agent as representing the Gover- to the low country and warm rivers of the 
nor; the Agent returns this visit but the plains. In the cold season to the great rivers 
Assistant Agent may not go unless either of the Punjab, the Sundah, rivers of 
the Agent or the Sirdar ask him. There Kemaon, the Raptee at Goruckpoor, 
is also an exact etiquette, varied with much the backwaters and main stream of the 
nicety for each class as to tho manner the Upper Burrampooter. It is very widely dis- 
Agentorhis Assistantreceives the Sirdar, pre- tributed and is a quiet peaceful fish remain- 
sents him with pan-supari and attar, and ing in small shoals around sunken rocks, 
invests him with garlands. Tho dignity of and fallen trees in deep eddying pools. It is 
the Sirkar and respect to tho Sirdar have a fish of prey ; the most sport is had 
both to be maintained in presence of behold- and the finest specimens are taken with a 
ers who regard any variation of etiquette paste made of coarso flour and coarse sugar 
as significant of something good or bad. kneaded with ghee and a little chopped 
They are not entitled to salutes as some cotton; also with the ripe fruit of Ficus 
rajas and nawabs are. Sirdars aro also ex- Indica. This species frequents sacred ghats 
empt from attendance in the Civil Courts and steps of temples where it obtains easy 
and their evidence is taken by a Commission, and plentiful pabulum from brabminical 
They are of course entitled to chairs in all hands, tho Pind Pooja with its concomitant 
Courts and Sirdars of the 1st class sit on balls of rice, flour offerings and ficus fruits 
the judge’s raised dais. The process of being greatly attractive. Large specimens 
Criminal Courts in the British territories (up to 20 pounds) are taken about the 
does not run in those of a Sirdar, and sepa- temples at Hurd war,—in Upper Assam, at 
rate arrangements have to be made for the Bagesur in the Sundah,—and in many other 
extradition of criminals. They stand on the parts of India approaching the monn- 
footing of Foreign States under the Civil tains. One of more than 40 lbs., was 
Codes, and as process does not run, witnesses taken at Goruekpore in the “Raptee”; 
in a Sirdari territory are examined by Com- they pull splendidly; the captor hooked 
mission. Tho political privileges of Sirdars it at 3 o’clock P. M., near a poof where 
are decreed by legislation; their personal great religions offerings are made, and thfe 
priveleges by orders of Government. Both dead are burned ; but it was not landed till 
^f^bted in the conciliatory policy applied after dusk, a lighted torch assisting the 
atstuarfcElphinstone, by Mr. Chaplain, operation, the commune vulgus rather im- 
^pissioner of the Deccan and the other patiently put down the unseen monster for 
gg|f the Company who settled the a “Rachis” or “unclean spirit” and re- 
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pieatedly advised a fracture of* the tackle so 
as to part compauy effectually. It was a 
noble specimen. The great peculiarity of this 
species is the unusual breadth and soli¬ 
dity compared to length. He is one of the 
best or most profitable fish for the table— 
rich, firm and flaky; must be fed, and that 
can be done cheaply with all the berries of 
the ficus tribe and many other gratis pro¬ 
ducts. This fisli,after a short time, with all the 
cunning of the carp species, evades the hook; 
flattening the paste gradually with his nose, 
it is then sucked off in fragment. Always 
change ground from day to. day for this 
reason, any large number of good specimens 
are never caught, they are so crafty and 
stout in their resistance when hooked. 

Mahaseer , the Megalocephalus of Grif¬ 
fiths, as ifs hindoo and Greek names denote, 
Big Head, is the striking feature of this 
otherwise handsome, and delicious fish. 
Voracious as an English pike, many a 
one is taken with his own species while 
spinning in the heavy rapids of the upper 
Burrampooter, the Ganges, and t he Toliee j 
river in Jurnmoo territory. He grows to 
an unlimited size and I am afraid to tell you 
his probable weight and dimensions; let it 
suffice, says a writer, that I have been three 
times played out, knocked down, and pulled 
rudely about for hours, with tackle come 
from London, the line 25(3 yards costing 6 
guineas, being waberpfttoffl plait silk. These 
leviathans of the fresh water completely 
conquered mo although in one instance 
I had a cauoe, and changed boatmen 
more than once. He is a tyrant among 
the weaker, and will eat every fish he can 
swallow, but loves change of food, rising 
greedily at all large, and gaudy flies—natural 
and artificial, and will also take wild fruits, j 
and sweet pastes, when the angler is trying 
for other fish, pulls and rushes very violently 
a.t first—and then moves down sulkily to the 
bottom, where he will remain for hours to¬ 
gether if not opposed; swarms in all the 
mountain streams of India, when they retain 
water in the hot season ; the Ganges, Jumna, 
and Burrampooter hold the largest; next, 
the great rivers of the Punjaub, but this fish 
is often met with running to a huge size in 
small streams with deep pools. In the Pun¬ 
jaub, just after the annexation, there were 
largely stocked ponds, pools and reservoirs 
called “ Mutchyal, ” abounding in kinds of 
;fish of which this was the chief—they were 
considered sacred and fed daily by sound of 
bell or clapping of hands, and in these ponds 
or pools, (fed by springs), attained a fine 
size, but the golden haired invaders have 
ere this cooked most of these holy pels! 
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The Mahaseer will certainly thrive in lakes 
and artificial waters, kept up by springs 
or subterrauean streams provided only 
the temperature and elevation are of rea¬ 
sonable amount. In Nine© Tal (situated 
in Kemaon) a very deep blue sheet of water 
with subterranean influx, no Mahaseer 
or any other fish but one lean looking 
lanky kirid will livo ; and these degenerate 
creatures were placed there by human hands. 
Elevation 7 or 8000 feet above the sea. De¬ 
scending about 1000 or 1500 feet to “ Bhecm 
Tul”—the said degenerate improve in ap¬ 
pearance and size, but no Mahaseer, or any¬ 
thing else in its deep cold crystal. Lastly, 
descending to about 3 or 4000 feet elevatiou 
above the sea. ' Tropical vegetation abounds, 
and the waters even are warmer. The torrents 
swarm with a nursery of scaly infants of all 
sorts and sizes and “ Mullooa Tul,” a fine 
natural tarn surrounded on three sides by pre¬ 
cipices, its dark surface shaded by over¬ 
hanging troes, rooks and bushes, and its 
waters well defended by snags and project¬ 
ing logs, displays in the multitude and size 
of its rippling circles, a swarm of scaly 
tenants of the higher orders, it is well and 
naturally stocked]with the Mahaseer and its 
congeners, which sometimes rise well at the 
fly from a boat, for otherwise the tarn was 
unapproachable. In Cashmeer, at Islama¬ 
bad, is a sacred collection of fish tanks, 
terraced one above another and forming a 
delightful succession of cascades, they 
are fed by a rivulet entering from a 
swamp behind the town, in any one of 
these four or five reservoirs the water is not 
4 feet deep, but clear as crystal. Goolab. 
Singh used to bostow daily 2 or 3 rnaunds 
of flour to the piscatory collection, while 
a writer nightly with . book and line 
abstracted the best fed, and best flavoured 
specimens of the usually coarse Hill Trout 
he ever tasted. Feeding decidedly improves 
fish as it does flesh and fowl, producing 
flavour and plumpness combined. The Mah- 
a seer is a great forager, and when starving 
or sharp set will eat carrion. Where very 
plentiful they will devour even their own 
kind hence all the small fishes especially 
the “ Chiliva” should be especially pro¬ 
duced for their larder. 

MAHSUL. Ait. Pkrs. Hind. Revenue, a 
tax or toll. 

MAHTAR, Hind scavengers, and, like the 
Dher, or Mhar, and Mang, generally village 
servants. 

MAHVI, a force was sent against the 
Bozdar Affghans in March 1857 through 
the Mahvi and Mungrota passes, and 
after seeing their green crops destroyed, and 
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seeing the Osterani, a small but warlike tribe, 
join the British, one morning the Bozdar 
chiefs rode into the British camp and sued 
for peace. They were received in solemn 
Durbar, and for every man they bad slain 
in their forays 125 Rupees were paid, and 50 
Rupees for every wounded man, this being 
the regular price of blood in the hills. A 
few months afterwards, they furnished a 
contingent to protect, the frontier, when* tho 
troops were sent to quell the mutiny.— Med¬ 
ley's years Campaigning, pp. 5, 20 and 21. 

MAHUL, a Nepaul tree that affects the 
highest situations ; its flowers are large and 
of a deep red, and yield by decoction a pur¬ 
plish colour, which is converted by acids 
into a tolerable pink. The Jumno-mandroo 
tree, the Gnrras, the Pnddiem or Pay ah, the 
Chootra-phul, the Mahal and the Puhuttoli 
tree, all grow in Nepaul.— Smith's Ncva.nl. 

MAHULA. Benci. Bassia latifolia.— Willd. 

MAH-UL-LAHM. Hind. Essence of meat, 
usod in medicine. The flesh of a young 
lamb being cleared of bones, fat, sinews, 
&c., is boiled in a moderate quantity of 
water, until only one-third of tho water 
remains. This is strained and condiments 
added and portions distilled when needed.— 
Powell , Hand hook Ec. Prod. Punjab , p. 154. 

MAHURA. Hind. Aconitum ferox, 

MAHUR. Hind. Sans. vEglo marmelos. 

MAHU SHUDA. Sans. Allium sativum. 

MAHVIRA S WAMJ. See Inscriptions. 

MAHWA. Mar. Bassia latifolia. 

MAH WAIi. Hind. Bauhinia vahlii. 

MAH Y(TH GAH. Burm. A tree of Am¬ 
herst, Tavoy and Mcrgui, maximum girth 
2\ cubits, and maximum length 18 feet. 
Abundant all over the Tenas.serim and 
Martaban provinces. When seasoned it floats 
in water. It is used for elephant bells; 
but is not a durablo wood.— Captain Vance . 

MAI. Sec Cochin-China. 

MAI. Tei,. Schleichera trijuga, Willd. 

MATA. M a leal. Quorcus infectoria. 

MAIAUTZE. Marco Polo mentions as a 
custom amongst several ancient tribes that 
in tho Zar-dandan (gold teeth) tribe on the 
frontiers of Burmah, when a woman boro 
a child, she rose and went about her bn sin- 
ness and the husband took to bed for forty 
days, and was fed on possets. A Greek 
epio treats entirely on tho same subject, as 
customary amongst a people on tho Euxino, 
In the Tibaronian land, 

When some good woman bears her lord a babe, 

*Tia ho is swathed and groaning pnt to bed ; 

Whilst she arises, tends his baths and servos, 

Nioo possets for hor husband in the straw. 

Marco Polo in tho thirteenth century 
seems to have observed the custom iu tho 
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Chinese province of west Yunan amongst 
the aboriginal tribes of the land, the Miautze, 
who practice it to the present day. The 
father of the new born child, so soon as the 
mother can leave her couch, gets into bed 
and there receives the congratulations of ac¬ 
quaintances. About the beginning of the 
Christian era, Strabo (iii 4,17) mentions, 
that among the Iberians of the north of 
Spain the women after the birth of a child, 
tended their husbands, putting them to bed, 
instead of going themselves. In the same 
locality amongst tho modern Basques in 
Biscay, M. Michel found the same custom 
prevailing a few years ago. Tho women, he 
says, rise immediately after child-birth and 
attend to the duties of the household, while 
the husband goes to bed, taking the baby 
with him and thus receives his neighbours 
compliments. This practice seems to have 
spread to France and to have there received 
the name of laire la couvado. It has been 
found in Navarro and on the French side of 
the Pyrenees. Diodorus Siculus mentions 
that in Corsica the wife was neglected and 
the husband put to bed and treated as the 
patient. According to Apollonius Rhodius, 
the same almost incredible custom prevailed 
among a people called the Tibareni at the 
mouth of the Black Sea. Amongst the 
Carihs of the West Indies, the father is put 
to bed and fed on meagre diet and his body 
punctured and tortured, and the Abipone 
husband of S. America is treated like a 
lying in woman.— Apoll. llhod. Argon ii. 
1012. Tytor's Early History of Mankind 
quoted in Quarterly Review , July 1868. Max 
Muller Chips. 

MAI-BARI, also Mai-chhoti. Hind, the 
larger and smaller galls of Tamarix orien- 
talis. 

MAI-13 EE. lit. lady mother, the priestesses 
of the Mnnipore people, deemed oracles. 

MAICHANO ICANRAI, Pushtoo, a mill¬ 
stone. 

MAIDA. Hind. Flour. 

MAIDA. Hind. Tetrantbera Roxbur¬ 
gh- 

MAIDA. Pers. a cat, Felis catus. 

MAIDAN. In India, an open plain, 
or the esplanade outside a city ; in Western 
Asia it seems to bo used specially for the 
public square or piazza, in the Italian sense, 
of a city .—Yule Cathay , I. p. 63. Seo Kabul. 

MAIDEN HAIR, the common name of 
tho Adiantum Capillus Veneris, a fornfouncl 
w.ld in many parts of Europe, on damp 
shaded rocks and a favourite garden plaut 
with the English in India. It is the Adian- 
ton (a tlavrov) of the Greeks, and has pro¬ 
bably gained its trivial rinmo from its Injuring 
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formed a part* of the preparations used by [ 
the ladies for? stiffening their hair.— Dios- 
Gorkies, 1. iv. c. Eng. Oyc . j 

MAI-IN. Bukm. -Mangifeva oppositi- ) 
folia. j 

MAI ERIKATA. Tel. Celasfcrus pani- 
culata.— Willde. 

MAIKAL. The range of hills running 
south-west from Amarkanfcak, for a distance 
of some seventy miles, whence they are 
continued by a similar range, locally known 
as the Saletekri hills. The Maikal hills 
form the eastern scarpe or outer range of! 
the great hill system, which traverses India | 
almost from east to west, south of the Nar¬ 
bada: they do not ordinarily exceed 2,000 
feet in height, but the Lopha hill, which is 
a detached peak belonging to this range, 
has an elevation of 3,500 feet. 

MAIKAY. Buum. A species of Murraya? 

I timber tree of Amherst, Tavoy and Mergui, 
txituum girth 1 cubit and maximum 
igth 15 feet. Abundant inland in Tavoy, 
it is scarce near Moulmein. When seasoned 
floats in water. It is too scarce for helves, 
it recommended for handles of planes, 
isels, hammers, &o. It is used by Bur- 
ese for handles of knives And other wea- 
►ns, arid is a strong, tough wood, in grain | 
Box wood It is recommended by the 
Ordnance carpenters as the very best wood, ; 
in the collection, for planes or for any pur¬ 
pose in lieu of box.— Captain Dance Major j 
Simpson's Report. 

MAKER SANKRAUT is a festival at 
the time the sun leaves Cancer for 
Capricorn and which always falls either 
on the 12th or loth January, Kark 
Sankraut is the day on which the sun 
again leaves Capricorn for Cancer and 
this festival generally occurs on or abou ^ 
the 15th July. Of these two the former 
has been regarded by all hindoos as a 
regular holiday; whereas the latter is con¬ 
fined to the brqlimins and therefore loss 
known to the lower clnssos of the hindoo 
creed. There is another festival known 
to all classes of hindoos hold about the 
31st January „ under the name of Ruth 
Snptumee, on which day according to 
hindoo mythology, the sun is said, to com¬ 
mence Kis travelling in a car drawn by a 
horse having seven heads, on this day all the 
bramins draw a representation of the sun 
riding in. a chariot drawn by the seven 
beaded horse, mentioned above, and worship 
it. The following hindoo holidays are regu¬ 
lated by the moons positions. 

Voojathu.—Tho Tehigu New Years day, is the day 
of the moon entering in tho Rowotho and Asv.iueo 
Stars. 
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Chifchra Pavoovum.—In the first Tamil mouth, 
i.e., Chethra. Tho entering of the moon at tho star 
Cliitrah. 

Garooda-seva.—In tho samo month, do. do. at 
Vesnka. 

Uathavoahavum.— Do. do. and do. at Poo- 
roashada. 

Aroothra.— Do. do. and do. at Aroothra. 

Streerama Navamy.—In the first Tolugu month 
Ckithra. Falls after tho 9th day of the new 
Moon. The presence of moon at Poonarvasoo or 
Pushatnee Star. 

Garooda-scva at Conjevoram.—In Malabar Vyusu 
and do. at Vesaka. 

Rathavoochavam at Cunjevcram.—Tn do. do. 
and do. at Poorvashada. 

lvistna Jayantho.—In do. Avany do. at 

Roheuoo. 

Pillayar Chavithe.—Do. do. do. at. Chittra. 

Malialaya Amavasoa.—In Tolugoo Buthrapatha 
month, New Moon day ibid do. at Poobba and 
j Wootthara Stars. On this day is performed tho 
I oblation of funeral rites to deceasod forefathers, 
i Anyuilia Pooja or Dasara feast.—In Tolugoo 

| Ausrayoojum d:>. at Bustlia or Chittra. 

Nava-ratliri Pooja —Begins at Sruvanum and 
| ends at Voothrashada, beginning day is Vijia dasa- 
| my 10th day after tho New Moon. 

Deepavaloe.— In Malalmr Alpusce, Moons enter¬ 
ing at Voothara or Hustha, being tho 15th day from, 
or 14th after, tho Now Moon. 

Deupavalyo Katharo Veratthum.—In do. and 
j do. at Hustha or Chittra day of performance of 
Veratha. 

Kartheekoc —In Karthockeo month of Tamil and 
do. at Krithica Star. 

Vykoonta Ekadaso.—In Marguleo 11th day after 
tho Now Moon and do. at Koroothcca or Rohcnee. 

Uatha Sapthami.—In Thyco and do. at Asvance 
7th day after Now Moon. 

Pongliol Feast.—On tho first of Thyco without 
reference to the particular Star. 

Eclipse of the Moon.—Tlioro will bo a moon’s 
Eclipse when it enters at Ration or Rathoo Stars 
on the ovo of tho Full Moon on its turning by ro¬ 
tation at tho 27 particular stars during 27 days in 
each month, joining at tho completion of each turn 
at Asvano the first star. 

Eclipse of tho sun.—During each Malabar month 
tho sun stays on 2\ stars and when it exists at 
Hahoo or Cathoo on tho evo hours of tlio Now 
Moon day then there will bo a sun’s Eclipse, so it 
stays during 12 months at tho 27 stars on coming 
by rotation. 

The Tamil months receive their names 
from tho Stars which tho sun reaches dur- 
each particular month. 

Tho Tclngu months from tho Stars at 
which the Moon stays on the Full Moon 
day :—viz. 

Chitlirum from Chitra. 1 Tho tamil months arc, 
Vysakum from Yesaka. jChithro. 

Aushadum ,, Poorvashada. Yyasee. 
last am from last a. Aneo 

Sravannm from Sravana. Andy. 

Buthrapathum „ Voothara Avany. 

Buthra. aratosoe. 

Ausvayujum „ Asvanee. Upposco. 

Kartheecum from Kcroo- Karthnca. 

theca. ’Margate. 
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"Slarguserum from Meroo- Thyee. I 

gnsera. Mausee j 

Basham from Pusliame. jPuugoony. | 

Makura from Makan.' j > 

Palgunum from Voothurai 1 

■Pulgoona. 

The 27 particular stars arc named as 
follows:— 

Asvanee, 'Baranee, Karootheca, Rohe nee, 5 
Meroogasera, Pooriarvasoo, Pusliame, A us- i 
lasha, Makan, Pubbn, Voothara, Kustha, 
Chebha, Swathy, Anavatha, Vesaka, Jasta 
Moola, Poorooshada, Voo thane, Voofchane 
Sravauum, Thauista, Shathabeshurn, Poor- 
vabufchrn, Voothara do- Ravatlie, Aroothra. 

MAIL, also MAIL TANG. Him Pyrus 
Kumanensis. 

MAI KIN. Buum. A tree of Monlmein. 
Wood used as an ordinary building material. 
Fruit used in medicine. — Cal. Cal. E,e 1862. 

MAILAH, the Tamil name of a tree which 
grows to about twelve feet high, and twelve 
inches in diaipeter. It is generally curved, 
and is used in boat work. It produces a 
fruit on which the wild pea-fowl feed ; and 
is to be found in the forests of Malabar, and 
also in Ceylon.— Edye. M. and C. 

MAILANSHI, Malkal. Lawsonia albn. 

MAILERU (?) Kahn, a class of slaves 
in Kauara. 

MAIL-MISSI, H. dross of melting brass. 

MAIMA CHIN, see Pekin. 

MAIM AN, a malioinednn sect, believed 
in Bombay, to be converts to mahomedan- 
ism from tho Lavvana, a hinda tribo of 
Catch. 

Khoja mahomedans, are said to be con¬ 
verts from the Blmtyn, a hiudu tribe of 
Cuteh, the Klinjoh profess the sunni, but 
some are of the shiah persuasion. 

Bohra are mostly of the shiah sect, but 
some follow suiinat. The sunni Bohra 
• are sometimes called Sulnnmni; The shiah 
Bohra, is called Ihiwndi, their chief is styled 
Mulla-ji, tlte name of their chief in A. D. 
1868 was Abdul Kader Najm ud din, who ! 
resided at Surat. Tho Bohra are estimated j 
to number 100,000. 

hmaili are shiah sectarians, they take ; 
their name from the imam Ismail, son of 
the imam Jafar Sadaq. 

4 MAIMUNA. Across tho Moorghab, and j 
towards Balk, which city is in the territory j 
of tho king of Bokhara, lie the small states of 
Andkho, Maimuna, Shibbergarn, Siri pool and 
Akchee ; a connection subsists between them 
and Herat, but siuce they are divided against 
■* each other, their aid is of small avail. All; 
of them are engaged in the slave trade, and j 
independent, though they send presents of j 
, horsosbofch to Herat and Bokhara, Mairnuna | 
is the most important of the whole : the j 
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chief in 1840 was Mizrah Khan, an Uzbek 
of the tribo Wun, and his country extended 
from Maimuna to the Moorghab, and adjoined 
that of Slier Mahomed Khan Huzara. Mai¬ 
muna itself is an open town, or rather vil¬ 
lage, of about 500 houses ; but the strength 
of the chief consists in his “il, M or moving 
population, who frequent Ulmnr, Jankira, 
Sorbugh, Kaffir Killa, Khyrabad, Kusar, 
Cliuckaktoo, Tulcht-i-Khatoon, and other 
sites, which can scarcel} r be called villages. 
He also numbered Arabs among his subjects, 

| many of that tribe having been long settled 
j here. Andkho, or Andkhoee, was ruled by 
i Shall Wale Khan, an Afghan Toork, who 
; settled here, with others of his tribe, in the 
time of Nadir. They were then shiahs, but 
1 are now soonees. The “ il” of the chief, 

; besides the chief’s race, were Arabs, and he 
could furnish 500 horse, and is on good terms 
1 with Maimuna. Andkho has a larger bxe 
population than Maimuna, being in:„vnec 
the high roads to Bokhara, but ther<i is 
1 scarcity of water in this canton. It is ^eT 
I that the wheat is a triennial plant. Andkri 
; is the place where Moorcroft perished.— 

| Paper* East India Cabal and Affyhanlstw 
p. 130. 

MAIN, H. the gall on Tamarix fnras an 
other species of Tamarix. Main-bari an . 
Main ohote are the larger and smaller galls 
from Tamarix orieutalis. 

MA1NA. Hind. Medieago denticulate. 

MAINA,or Sarika, the Indian grakle, Gra- 
eula religiosa, is about the size of a jackdaw 
having violet black plumage, with a naked 
yellow occipital hand. These birds are of 
a lively docile disposition, and when kept 
in a state of contincment, imitate with great 
facility the various sounds within hearing, 
and learn to speak even with greater dis¬ 
tinctness than most of the parrot ti*ibe. 
Boutins, speaking of this bird, which he 
calls the Indian starling, observes, that it 
imitates man’s voice much more accurately 
than a parrot, so that oftentimes it is trou¬ 
blesome with its prattle.— rHind. Thmt. Vol. 
II, p.2 77. 

MAINABAN. Buum. A Tavoy wood, 
used for bows, lances, beams, rafters, Ac. 

MAINATTA Maleal. A washerman. 

MAIN-AY. Buum. Indigo. 

MAING Buum. A town. 

MAING-LENG-GYE. See Shan. 

MAINE Hind. Trigonella pofyserrata. 

MAINOTE the Greek word Mai note, in 
the ancient Albanian dialect, is of eastern 
origin, from maina a mountain. 

MAIN-PHAL. Hind. Kandia dume- 
torum Lam . «also Aleurites triloba, also 
Vanguieria spiuosa. The latter tree grows 

I 
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inMarwar: the dried fruit which is used, 
is considered stimulating: ; and when given 
to cattle in the cold weather prevents their 
suffering from the cold: not given to man¬ 
kind, three seers for one rupee.— Gen. Med. 
Top . p. I4(b 

MAINPURT, a town of the Agra district. 

MAIN SABZAH H. berries of Cnpressus 

sempervirens. 

MAIN TOVARAI. Tam. Cajanus Indi- 
cus, Spreng. 

MAI OH. Burm. Calotropis gigantea 
Brown. 

MAI-PHAL, Du*. Calls. 

MAI-PILLAI, See Maplali, Moplah. 

MAIRA or Mera a kind of soil, sandy 
and rather inferior. 

MAIR. 'Hie iMair is a branch of the 
Mena or Maina. The Mair is also called 
Mairote and Mairawut; Mera is ‘ a moun- | 
tain’ in Sanscrit; Mairawut and Mariote j 
‘ of or belonging to the mountain ; the name 
of the Albanian mountaineer, Mainote, has 
the same signification. Mairwarra is that 
portion of the Aravali chain between Komul- 
mer and Ajmere, a space of about ninety | 
miles in length, and varying in breadth from 
six to twenty. The Mair are a branch of the 
Cheeta, an important division of the Mena, a 
race which consists of as many branches as | 
their conquerors, the Rajpoots. All these i 
wild races have the vanity to mingle their I 
pedigree with that of their conquerors, J 
though in doing so they stigmatize them- | 
selves. The Cheeta Mena, accordingly, claim 
descent from a grandson of the last. Cbohan 
emperor of Delhi. Unail and Anoop were 
the sons of Lakha, the nepbow of the Chohan 
king. The cocoa-nut was sent from Jessulmur, 
offering princesses of that house in marriage, 
but an investigation into their maternal an¬ 
cestry disclosed that they were the issue of 
a Mena kept woman : and their birth being 
thus revealed, they became exiles from Aj- 
meer, and associates with their maternal re¬ 
latives. Unail espoused the daughter of a 
Mena chieftain, by whom ho had Cheeta, 
whose descendants enjoy almost a monopoly 
of power in Mairwarra. The sons of Cheeta, 
who occupied the northern frontier near 
Ajmer, became mahomedans about fifteen 
generations ago, when Doodha, the sixteenth 
from the founder of the race, was created 
Da wad Khan by the hakim of Ajmer; and 
as Athoon was his residence, the “ Khan of 
Athoon”. signified the chief of the Mairote. 
Athoon is still the chief town of the Mair 
race. Chang, Jhak, and Rajosi, are the 
principal towns adjoining Athoon. Anoop 
also took a Mena wife, by whom he had 
Burrnr, whose descendants have continued 
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true to their original tenets. Their .chief 
places are Burrar, Bairawara, Mundilla, 

The Mena were always notorious for their 
lawless habits, and importance lm$ been at¬ 
tached to them so far back as the period of 
Beesildeo, the celebrated prince of Ajmer, 
whom the bard Chand states to have reduc¬ 
ed them to submission, making them *‘ carry 
water in the streets of Ajmer.” Like all 
mountaineers, they broke out whenever the 
| hands of powor were f feeble. The Mair 
; country is situated but a very fow miles west 
| of Ajmere, and is composed of successive 
i ranges of huge rocky lulls, the only level 
j country being the valleys running between 
1 them. From the sturdy valour of this race, 
the rulers of India never made any impres¬ 
sion on them, notwithstanding their vicinity 
to the occasional residence, for a long period, 
of the emperors of Hindustan. In later 
times the Mair were the terror of their low¬ 
land neighbours; and even the Rajpoots, 

| perhaps, with the sole exception of the Ro- 
liilla, the bravest men in India, dreaded their 
approach. The Mair of the Mairwara hills 
occupy the Aravali range running towards 
Ajrair. Their chiefs claim to be of Rajput 
descent, but the Koli assert their relation¬ 
ship to them, and they admit having inter¬ 
married with the Bhil and Media, and Co¬ 
lonel Dixon says that for hundreds of years 
they have been recruited by refugees and all 
sorts of rascals from Hindustan, and they 
are probably a very mixed race. They are 
described as rather good looking. Colonel 
Briggs states that the Mahrattas and Mair¬ 
wara have their origin from Mair. Colonel 
Tod remarks wo should scarcely have ex¬ 
pected to find a mountaineer (mera) in the 
valley of Sinde, but their Bhatfei origin suffi¬ 
ciently accounts for the term, as Jessulmer 
is termed Met*. Athoon, is the chief town 
of the Mair or Mera race, the mountaineers 
of Rajpootana, and the country is styled 
Mairwarra, or “the region of lulls.”— Tod's 
Rajasthan Vol. i, p. 681. Cole. Myth. Mind, 
p. 299. Campbell p. 45. 

MAIRASSI, Muller’s name for the Pa¬ 
puans of New Guinea. 

MAIRU. Tam. Hair. 

MAI RUBIYA. a dried fish brought from 
Delhi: considered good in impotency ; four 
tolas for one rupee.— Gen. Med Top. p. 147. 

MAIRWARAH has been rescued by the 
British Indian Government from barbarism 
of the worst kind. No Native corps did 
moro substantial service at the time of the 
mutiny than the Mairwara battalion. The 
mere fact of its having held Ajmere with an 
immense arsenal when the troops in Nus6e- 
rabad mutinied, was a boon to the British 
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.which it would be difficult to over-estimate. 
Had the mutineers got possession of the 
arsenal with its vast stores, it would have 
given them a prestige which would have 
made it impossible for the Rajpoot princos 
to resist the pressure of the people to rise 
against the British Government. In sub¬ 
sequent actions they were always loyal, 
often very gallant. A single company on 
one occasion turned the whole of Tantia 
Topee’s force when trying to pass the Ara- 
vullee. They were some years afterwards 
formed into a police corps. This has been 
felt keenly by the Muirs, who are proud of 
their old prowess. The district of Mair- 
warra, is inhabited by predatory tribes 
and belongs partly to Oudeyporo, Jodli- j 
pore, and the British Gevermnent in j 
virtue of its possession of Ajmere. The 
pergunnabs of Beawur, Jak-Shamgurh, 
13ehar-Burkochra, and Bhaolan belong to 
the British Government; Todgurli, Dewair, 
and Saroth to Oodeypoi'e; and Chaugand 
Kot-Kurana to Jodhpore. Mlmrrwarra was 
entirely subdued by a British force in 1821. 
With a view to the pacification and im¬ 
provement of the country it was taken 
under British administration and a local 
corps was raised to which Oudeypore and 
Jodhpore were to contribute annually Ru¬ 
pees 15,000 each. Under the British Go¬ 
vernment the Mairs greatly benefitted. In 
1847 the v British wished to take over all 
Mairwara; but this was not done. Mair- 
wara remains in an unsatisfactory state.— 
Treat. Eng. and Sunnuds Vol. IV. p. G. 

MAISUlt. Hill Station, 12°1G'7”; 
76° 39 # 16,2 miles S. E. of the town of 
Maisur is 3,447 Ft. G. T. S 

The town is in L. 12° 18'; N. L. 7G° 39', 
6 miles S. of the Kaveri. The Dak bungalow 
is 2,514 feet.— Schl. f Ad. See Maheshwar 
Mysore. 

MAI-SHUTR-ARABI, blood which has 
congealed in the belly of a young camel; 
after being overfed, the young camel is 
driven about violently, and then killed, and 
the blood extracted; is brought from Bom¬ 
bay and Delhi; supposed to benefit in im- 
potency : one tola costs three rupees. Gen. 
Med. ’top. p. 147. 

MAIT OR MEYT. A small town on the 
African Coast, in lat. 11° 1' 38" N., and 
long. 47° 10' 25" E. It is the Tapeteye of 
the Periplus, and now a mart of considera¬ 
ble trade.— Horsburgh. 

MAI TAI YO. Burm. A tree of Am¬ 
herst, Tavoy and Mergui, of maximum girth 
cubits and maximum length 22 feet. 
Found abundant all over the province. 
When seasoned it floats in water. Its wood 


is used for posts and many other purposes 
by the Burmese, and it is a particularly 
good wood for helves, being durable, light, 
and tough. Oapt. Dance. 

MAITHALA. See Surya-vansa. 
MAITANTOS. Tel. Amphidonaxkarka. 

MAITEE. Hind. Fenugreek. 

MA1TRI SHARMA. See Inscriptions. 
MAI Y ALA ERIK AT. Tel. Cefastrus 

, paniculafra. Willde. 

| MAI Z A LEE GYEE. Burm Cassia alata. 

— Linn. 

MAIZE. 

• 

I Mokka, Brno. Grano Turco It. 

Indian Corn, Eng. Grano Siciliano, „ 

Bled do Turquio, Er Jagung, Jav. Malay. 
Turkish corn, Mays, Gf.ii. Zoa mays. Lat. 

Buta, tiruz. II in. Trigo de Indias, 

Mokka, Hind. Trigo do Tarquia, Sp. 

Mokka Juari, „ 

The Zea mayz of botanists is much culti¬ 
vated in India and in all the islands of tbo 
Asiatic Archipelago. It is however more 
reared in the western than in the old con¬ 
tinent. In the torrid zone, maize predomi¬ 
nates in America, rice in Asia; and both 
these grains in nearly equal quantity in Af¬ 
rica. The cause of this distribution is, with¬ 
out doubt, historical, for Asia is the native 
country of rice, and America of maize. In 
some situations, especially in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the tropics, wheat is also met with, 
but always subordinate to these other kinds 
of grain. Besides rice and maize thero aro 
iu the torrid zono several kinds of grain as 
woll ns other plants which supply the inhabi¬ 
tants with food, either used along with them 
or entirely occupying their place. Such 
are, iri both continents, Yams (Dioscorea 
alata), the Manihot Jatropha manihot), and 
the Batatas (Convolvulus batatas), the root 
of which and the fruit of the Pisang (Musa 
paradisiaca,) furnish bir^ articles of 
food; in the same zone & observe^© Doura 
(Sorghum), Pisang, M^LilYof,’' Yams, and 
Arachis hypogcea *, in the East Indies and 
in the Indian Islands, Elensine coracana, E. 
stricta, Pauicum frumentaceum, several 
Palms, and Cyeadaceae which produce the 
Sago, Pisang, Yams, Batatas, and the Bread- 
Fruit (Artocarpus incisa). In the islands of 
the South Sea, grain of every kind disap¬ 
pears, its place being supplied by the bread¬ 
fruit. tree, the pisang, and Tacca pumatifidft. 
In the tropical parts of Australia there is 
no agriculture, the inhabitants living on the 
produce of the sago, of various palms; and 
some species of Arum. “ In the high lands 
of South America, there is a distribution 
similar to that of the degrees of latitude. 
Maize indeed grows to the height of 7200 
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feet; above the level of the sea, but only pre¬ 
dominates between 3000 and 6000 feet of 
elevation. Below 3000 feet it is associated 
with the plantain and the above mentioned 
vegetables, while from 6000 to 9260 feet the 
Europeau grains abound: wheat in the 
lower regions, rye and barley in the higher, 
along with which Chenopodium quinoa as a 
nutritious plant must also be enumerated. 
Potatoes alone are cultivated from 9260 to 
12,300 feet. To the south of the tropic of 
Capricorn, wherever agriculture is practised, 
considerable resemblance with the northern 
temperate zone may be. observed. In the 
Southern parts of Brazil, in Beunos Ayres 
in Chili, at the Cape of Good Hope and in 
the temperate zone of Australia, wheat pre¬ 
dominates ; barley, however, and lye make 
their appearance in the southernmost parts 
of these countries, and in Van Diemen’s 
Land. ' In Now Zealand the culture of 
wheat is said to have been tried with suc¬ 
cess, but the inhabitants avail themselves of 
the Acrostichum furcatum as the main arti¬ 
cle of sustenance. Hence it appears that in 
respect of the predominating kinds of grain, 
the earth may be divided into five grand 
divisions, or kingdoms—the kingdom ofrice, 
of maize, of wheat, or rye, and lastly of 
barley and oats. The first three are the 
most extensive; the maize has the greatest 
range of temperature, but rice may be said 
to support the greatest number of the hu¬ 
man race.” 

its composition is as follows : 

Percent. Percent 

Moisture - - - 12*90 Mineral constituent 

Nitrogenous matter 9*28 (ash) - - - 1'8G 

Starchy matter - 74*63 - 

Fatty or oily matter 1*59 Total... 100‘00 

The growers on the hills of Nepaul reckon 
three kinds of maize : a white graiued spe¬ 
cies, which is generally grown in the low 
and hot valleys *, and a smaller one, called 
“ Bhoteab,” or “Murilli Moki,” which is 
considered the sweetest of the three, but 
from being less productive is not generally 
grown on good lands. Maize thrives best 
on a siliceous, well-drained, rich soil. The 
finest Indian corn of the Sikkim range, is 
grown where the soil consists of a substra¬ 
tum of decomposed mica from the under or 
rocky stratum, with a superstratum of from 
three to six inches of decayed vegetable mat¬ 
ter, from leaves, &c,, of the ancient forests. 
Throughout Hindostan, June is the usual 
time for sowing. In Behar, about two seers 
are usually sown upon a beegah ; in Nepaul, 
twenty-four seers upon an English acre; 
in the vicinity of Foonab, one and a-half 
seer per beegah. Before the seed is sown the 
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land is usually ploughed two or three times, 
and no further attention given to the crop 
than two hoeings. In Nepaul, where it is 
the principal crop cultivated, the seed is 
sown, after one delving and pulverisation of 
the soil, in the latter end of May and early 
part of June, the seeds being laid at in¬ 
tervals of seven or eight inches in the drills, 
ami the drills an equal space apart. The 
drills are not raised as for turnip sowing, 
but consist merely of rows of the plant on 
a level surface. The seed is distributed in 
this manner with the view of facilitating 
the weeding of the crop, not for the purpose 
of earthing up the roots, which seems un¬ 
necessary. Indian corn sowing resembles 
that of the goliya (or upland) rice, in the 
careful manner in which it is performed; 
the sower depositing each grain fin its place, 
having first dibbled a bole for it five or six 
inches deep, with a small hand hoe, with 
which he also covers up the grain. The 
after-culture of this crop is performed with 
great care in the valleys, but much neglect¬ 
ed in the hills especially on new and strong 
lands. In the former it undergoes repeated 
weeding during the first month of its growth, 
the earth being loosened round the roots, at 
each weeding, with the hand hoe. After the 
first loosening of the soil, which is perform¬ 
ed as soon as the plants are fairly above 
ground, a top dressing of ashes or other 
manure is given. By this* mode the crop 
gets the immediate benefit of the manure, 
which otherwise, .from the extraordinary 
rapidity of its growth, could not be obtain¬ 
ed by it. Tn three months from the time of 
sowing, the seed is ripe. The crop is har¬ 
vested by cutting off the heads. In Nepaul 
these are either heaped on a rude scaffold- 
iug near the cultivator’s house, or, more 
commonly, they are suspended from the 
branches of the trees close by, where, expos¬ 
ed to wind and weather, the hard and tough 
sheath of the seed cones preserves the grain 
for many months uninjured. Cattle are 
voraciously fond of the leaves and stems, 
which are very sweet, and even of the dry 
straw, which Dr. Buchanan surmises may 
be the reason why it is not more generally 
cultivated by the natives as the difficulty 
would be great to preserve the crop. It is 
said that near Kaliyacbak, though the people 
give all otbeu straw to their cattle, yet they 
burn that of maize as unfit for fodder* In 
Nepaul, the stalks, with the leaves attached, 
often twelve feet long, cut by the sickle, 
are used as fodder for elephants, bedding for 
cattle, and as fuel. The maize crop withiri 
the hills of Nepaul suffers much from the 
inroads of bears, which are very numerous 
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in these regions, and extremely partial to 
this grain* The average return from this 
crop is seldom below fifty seers, ranging fre- 

? uently far above it. In the peninsula of 
ndia, it is po where used for diet food but 
like fruit, as a luxury, roasted, maize is in¬ 
creasing in cultivation in Java, and Rome of 
the Eastern islands. It is found to have 
the advantage there over mountain rice, of 
being more fruitful and hardy, and does 
not suffer from coldunt.il the mean tempe¬ 
rature falls to 45 deg. of Fahrenheit, and 
no heat is injurious to it. Several varieties 
of it are known, bub for all practical pur¬ 
poses these • resolve themselves into two 
kinds: one, a small grain, requiring five 
months to ripen, and a larger one, which 
takes seven to mature. In some provinces 
of Java it yields a return of 4()0 or 500 fold. 
Mr. Crawfurd found, from repeated trials, 
that in the soil of Mataram, in Java, an 
acre of land, which afforded a double crop, 
produced of the smaller grain 848£ lbs. 
annually*— Simmonds , Commercial Products , 
p. 283. Schouw in Jameson's Philosophical 
Journal. Simmond's “ Colonial Magazine," 
vol. ii. p. 309. Transactions of Agri-Hort. 
Society of Calcutta" vol. iv. p. 125. Craw¬ 
furd'8 Dictionary. 

MAIZE, a river of Boondeo runs near 
Dooblana in Kotah. 

MAIZURRY ? Ghamaerops Ritcliiana. 
MAJACHICHA, See Wijao. 

MAJA KANT, Malay. Galls. 

MAJIGA, Tel. Butter-milk. 

MAJITH, Hind. Rubia munjista, madder, 
also R. cordifolia. 

MAJMAL-UT-TUARIKH, an Arabic 
work,descriptive of the early Arab inroads on 
Sind. It is by an unknown author and is 
an abridgment of universal history up to 
the 6th century of the Hijira, it was com- 
nienced in the reign of Sanjar of the Saljuki 
A. D. 1126, (A. H. 520) byit he must have 
died an old man as ho notices au event of 
A. D. 1193. 

MAJNI, Hind. Pluchia, sp- —•.) 
MAJNUN, H. Salix babylonica, weeping 
willow, also, Persian, a lunatic. 

MAJNUN. 

Hqoom, Hind. Sans. | Majoon, Turk. 

an electuary or compound generally an in¬ 
toxicating electuary formed of gaujah leaves 
(Canabis sativa), milk, ghee* poppy seed, 
flowers of the thorn apple or Datura, 
the powder of the Nux vomica, and sugar, 
sometimes also cloves; nutmegs ; mace; 
saffron and sugar candy. It is used by the 
xnahomedan? and hindus, particularly the 
more dissolute, who take it to intoxicate and 
ease pain.—Faulkner. 


MA-KLEtJ. 

MAJOON, Turk. Opium, 

M A JORUM, Gsr. Marjoram. 

MAJU, Hind. Quercus incana, Quercus 
infoctoria. 

MAJUPHAL, Hind. Oak galls, galls of 
Quercus infeeboria, Q. incana ; also the ber¬ 
ries of the cypress, Cupressus seropervirens. 

MAJQRI, Hind. Coriaria nepalensis. 

MAK, also MAK’KA, Hind. Zea mays 

MAKADE CHETTOO, Tel. Sohrebera 
Swietenoides. 

MAKAI, Hind. &c. a fibre. I 

MAKATj, Hind. Citrullus colocynthis, 
Schrwd. also, Trichosanthes palmafca, Boxb 
also Modecca trilobata also Populus balsami- 
fera. 

MAKAN, Hind, a house, a burial place. 

MAKANDAR, the proprietor of a burial 
place. 

MAK ANI) AM A. Sansc. or MAMIDI, 
Tel. Mamrifera Fndica. 

MAKAND BABRI, Hind. Ajuga, sp. 

MAK ANI, was the title of Akbars. 

MAKARA, the god of love. Kama, who 
bears on his banner the fish Makara, an aqua¬ 
tic monster something like the sign of the 
zodiac Capricornus.— JLind. Theat. Vol. ii. 
p. 84. 

MA-KA-TAYAM, See Polyandry,^. 108. 

MAKE ACHAR? Hibiscus rosasinensis. 

MAKELD, See Kaffir. 

MAKHAL, Beng. Citrullus colocynthis, 
Shrced. Colocynth. 

MAKIIANA also Makhanaphul Hind. 
Euryale ferox, also called phul makhana, 
Lai makhana, Hind, is the Asteracantha 
longifolia. 

MAKHAN BED, Saxifraga ligulata. 

MAKHAZURA, Hind. Withania coagu- 
Ians. 

MAKIIOWAL. See Kunawer. 

MAKHUM SHIM also Makhun-Shin. 
Beng. Canavalia gladiata.— D. Cand. 

MAKHUR LIMBO. Mar. Atalantia 
monophylla.— Shrced. 

MAKHZAN-UL-ADWIYA, the medical 
magazine, an Arabic work on medicine, 
translated into Persian. 

MAKKADAM. Arab. Hind. Pbrs. a fore¬ 
man ; the head of a village. 

MAKKAL. Hind. Populus nigra* 

MAKKAM, also Mukodi. Tel. Schrebera 
Swietenioides, R. 

MAKKEI, also MAKKI. Hind. Zea 
mays 

MAKKI. Tam. Garcinia pictoria. Gam¬ 
boge. 

MAK’L. Pers. B’dellium. 

MAKLAM. Siam. Abrus precatorius. L. 
MA-KLEU. Burm. Dicppyros mollis. 
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MAKWA. 

MAKLEUA. The berry of a large forest 
tree at JBankok, said to be the Diospyros 
mollis, which is used most extensively by the 
Siamese as a vegetable black dye. It is 
merely bruised iu water, when a fermenta¬ 
tion takes place, and the article to be dyed 
is steeped in the liquid and then spread out 
in the sun to dry. The berry, when fresh, 
is of a fine green color, but after being 
gathered for two or three days it becomes 
quite black and shrivelled like pepper. It 
must be used fresh and whilst its mixture 
with wator produces fermentation. 

MAKO, 

Pubdun. Hind. I Gurkhi IIind. 

Solatium nigrum. | Solanuin rubrum. 

The dried black and red berries are indis¬ 
criminately sold as medicine, are also eaten 
fresh by the poor *, the leaves are given in 
flatulency, and are eaten as a vegetable in 
dropsical swelling of the hands and feet: 
are also pounded with ginger to rub the 
hands and feet, do not seem to be poisonous 
in India.— Gen. Med. Top. p. 145. 

MAKOK a Siamese plant, producing a 
sharp acid fruit, after eating which, if water 
be drank, a sweet taste is left in the mouth 
and palate, which remains for a whole day. 

MA-KOIT, Siam. Feronia elephantuin. 

MAKOL. Hind. Granular gypsum. 

MAKRAN, a province to the East of the 
Persian empire, and by the Greeks called 
Gedrosia, or Gadrosia, on the borders of 
Sind; Cape Monz terminates a range of 
mountains that the boundary between Persia 
and India.— Ouseley’s Travels Vol. I, p. 149. 
See Kej. 

MAKRELA. Hind. Aconitum, also Erua 
javanica. 

MAKSE, Amb. The hair-like fibre of 
Ai'enga eaccharifera. Gomuto. 

MAKSHUM SHIM. Bung. Canavalia 
gladiata, l)e Cand . 

MAKTA. Quit-rent. 

MAKTADAR. The holder of an estate 
which pays a quit-rent. 

MAKTAB. Arab. A mahomedan house¬ 
hold festival in India, held on the first 
occasion of a child’s going to school. 

MAKTA L 16° 29'; 77° 28', 90 miles S. 
W, of Hyderabad. Mean height of the 
village 1,216 ft.— Cull. • 

MAKUMB4 in L. 15° 42', K 45 58. E. 

MAKU11-JALEE. Beng. Prickly panic 
grass, Panicurn commutatum, also Daety- 
ioctenium iEgyptiacum. ♦ 

MAKUR LiMBO. Mar. Atalautia raono- 
pbylla. 

MAKWA a fisherman race on the Mala¬ 
bar coast. Makati, females of the Makwa, 
or fishing tribe, on the coast of Malabar. 


MALABAR. 

MAKWARPUR. See India. 

MAL. Ar. Wealth. Mal-Dar. Wealthy; 
Mal-Guzari. Revenue. 

MAL. Hind. Populus alba, white poplar, 
or abile. 

MAL also Bledgerme. Fr. Malt. 

MALA, also Malavadu. Tel. the Chuflder 
race. Bkng. A pariah. 

MALA. Bryonia laciniosa. 

MALA. Hind. A necklace, a garland, a 
rosary. The tulasi or rudraoa has the same 
estimation amongst the hindus that the 
misletoe had amongst the ancient Britons, 
and was always worn in battle as a charm, 
— Tod's Rajasthan Vol. I. p. 619.' 

MALABAR. A Madras collectorato run¬ 
ning for 100 miles on the western part of 
tho peninsula, between the mountains and 
the sea. It has many rivers and marine 
lagoons. Its name is obtained directly from 
the Portuguese “Malavarea” but the people* 
call themselves Malleallar from “ Mala” a 
mountain and u alam” a district or country. 
Malabar is 1«8 miles long, 25 broad in the 
northern and 70 in the southern half and 
contains 0,262 square miles. It is divided 
iuto 17 talooks or districts and has popu¬ 
lation of 1,602,914 souls, of whom 1,165,174 
are hindus, 414,126 rnoplahs and 23,614. 
Christians. Malabar is the garden of penin¬ 
sular India. Here nature is clad in her 
brightest and most inviting robes; the 
scenery is magnificent; tho fields and gar¬ 
dens speak of plenty: and the dwellings of 
the people are substantial and comfortable. 
Tho term Malabar as usually applied by older 
geographers, designates the whole of the nar¬ 
row belt of country rarely above fifty miles 
broad, west of the great Peninsular chain, 
from Goa to Cape Comorin ; it thus includes 
the British district of Malabar,besides Canara 
and Kurg to the north of it, and the king¬ 
doms of Cochin and Travancore to the 
south. This tract is in general hilly and 
mountainous; a narrow strip of low land 
borders the sea, frequently intersected oy 
long sinuous salt water creeks, and covered 
with cocoa-nut trees ; the hills which are 
thrown off as spurs from the nrnin axis often 
reach the sea and dip suddenly into it; they 
enclose well cultivated valleys, and though 
generally low to the west, they rapidly rise 
to the east, where they join the chain. The 
climate of Malabar is characterized by ex¬ 
treme humidity, and an abundant rain-fall 
during the south-wesfr monsoon, when the 
temperature seldom rises above 7 5° the 
mean of the year being 81 °. Malabar was 
over-run by Hyder Ali, and made tributary 
to My sorb, but after the war of 1791-2 tn? 
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treaty of 1792 transferred it to the British, with which it unites at Poolliumpara in 
The rain-fall is on the average 120 inches. Wynaad, and their united stream is then 
Malabar has many hindns following the rule called Pamdy-paya, but this, on approaching 
of descent e matrice, also many mahomedan the ghauts, again divides into two streams 
Moplabs, active intelligent men, engaged in and the main branch called in the Nelam» 
commerce. The Charumar are predial slavos boor valley, the Caramboe, rushes down the 
whotfe name Wilson derives from “ Cliera” Alliumpully cherum. The Pooloowye and 
Malyalam, the soil ; they follow the rule of the Iroopoonjay rivers in Calicut talook and 
Maruma-ka-tayam. They are very dirniuu- the Coodernapoya river, a feeder of the Bey- 
tive with » very black complexion and not pore river all contain gold, 
unfrequently woolly hair. The Muhhavan is Caracoorpoya river, descends from Devalla 
a fisherman caste of Malabar also called Mak- to the right of the road through the Carcoor 
wa aud their women Makate. The toddy pass to join tho Poonapoya river. Gold is 
drawer of Malabar is called Katti Karan. The also found in the Cumballa Nullay, one of 
*'Aihary , in Malabar, is the carpenter caste. In the Chulamally range close under Nellialum, 
common with the brass founder, gold and iron and in many other places, at Kutchambara 
smiths, they continue the practice of poly- on the bank of the Coodoora Poya river, in 
andry, but in civil inheritance follow from the bed of the Killakumpoya river, which 
father to son, and not the old Italian practice rushes down from tho ’Wynaad into the Ne- 
of maternal descent, descensus ah utero. The lamboor valley to join the Poonapoya river, 
elder brother marries and the wife is common The matrix of the gold ore is supposed to be 
to all the brothers. If a junior wish to marry in the mountains and hills of Malabar, and 
he must live apart and set up business apart, even many elevated spots in the valleys of Ne- 
but if any of bis younger brothers reside with lamboor aud Mookoorty, and immediate vi- 
him, his wife is common to them. The cinity of Devalla and the Koondah and 
Panni Malayan are a servile caste of Mala- ISTeilgherry mountains whilst that which is 
bar. The Adiyan of Malabar is a slave, serf found in the beds of rivers and other moun- 
or vassal who lives under the protection of a tain streams seems to be brought down by 
rajah or religious establishment. The Mala - the monsoon rains. The mines of the Nelam- 
yan of Malabar, seem to be the same as the boor valley are here innumerable: theprinci- 
Palayan. The Nair are the ruling race of pal, however, are in the thickest part of the 
Malabar, they profess to be sudras. They jungle immediately under the Wynaad Hills 
were formerly accustomed to duelling. The and near the villagos belonging to the Tee- 
practice was called Ankam and hired cham- roopaad. The sands on the sea beach 
pious were often substituted. The Pulichi between Parparangaddy, Caralondy and Bey - 
is a forest tribe in Malabar, who aro deemed pore contain gold. 

HO unclean that they are not allowed to ap- The Poonapoya orGolden river, rises in the 
prp&ch other castes. The Uradi or TJrali of Paral Mallah N. E. of Mookoorty, forming 
Malabar are a servile race. Tho Tiyar race part of the main chain of the Keilghorries. 
in Malabar are toddy drawei\s and agricul- The Poonapoya descends the mountains be- 
turists. The Pulayan or Pulian of Malabar tween Alliam Pullay and the Carcoor Cher- 
is a servile caste, often slaves, this is doubt- rum and long before its formation with the 
less the Pullar. Chera was a Small ancient Carrumbye, ifc receives both tho Kellakum- 
state, between the territory of the Pantlya poya and Caracoopoya the sea beach between 
and the western sea. It comprehended Tra- Parparangady in the Shernaad talook to 
V&ncore, part of Malabar, and Coimbatur. It .Caraloondy and thence to Bey pore, 
is mentioned in Ptolemy, and may have ex- Teeroowalay or Teermoulay is a hill near 
isted at the commencement of the Christian Mambaat Angady, about 150 feet above the 
era. It spread, atone time, over the greater level of the Beypore river. In theTeeroowam- 
parfc of Carnata, but was subverted in the bady division of Pol wye, north of fcheBeypore 
tenth century, and its lands partitioned river is a mountain stream which, descend- 
among the surrounding states. ing the ghauts to the left of the road through’ 

Gold is largely washed out of the sands the Tambercherry pass, runs through the 
of the Arliporamboor’river, a feeder of the Tambercherry and Pal wye districts an<| forms 
Todakul river; of the Arankyum river a junction with the great Beypore rivbrbe- 
disembogning at Caralondy ; at the Bevpore tween Pauroor and Sherwaddu, and opposite 
river, gold is found in the beds of the several to Mapboram, in the Ernaad Talook. 
branches of this river which flow through In Wynaad,above the ghauts,gold is found 
the Nelamboor valley, before they all unite in Pnrkmeetil, a higher table land, between 
above Mambaat Augaddy. The Carampoya Manantody and Namboilaootta, at a place 
or Oarambye river rises like the Ponapoya, called Chollyode in Nonana^d and Nillialnm 
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MALABAR NIGHT-SHADE. MALABATHRUM. 

and Ponany in Moopeyanaad, it is likewise MALABAR NUT, fruit of Adbato&a va* 
found at Devalla and its immediate vicinity sica, syn. of Justieia adhatoda. 
in Nambollacotta. Along the Malabar coast, MALABAR POINT, in Bombay, here, 
at every seaport town, cocoanut day, is one are the rains of a very ancient black stone 
.of the great feasts. It occurs in August, temple, and many fragments strewn about 
and is supposed to mark the termination of with a variety of images sculptured on them. 
theS.W. Monsoon,the date when the n<^viga- Below the point among tho rocks, fchejte is a 
tion of the sea is open, and when the Hindoo cleft well Known to the natives, and esteem- 
trader may very safely trust his ships and ed very sacred. Here the believing hindu, 
goods to the ocean. At Bombay, the natives obtains regeneration or a second birth. He 
clad in their holiday attire, go iu procession comes to the spot and deposits all his 
from their houses in the town to the sea- clothing, then passing through the aperture 
shore, preceded by ba\ids of music. On the lie is supposed to be born again, and ablution 
beach, numerous ceremonies are performed in the tank and gifts to the priests completes 
over a cocoanut, generally covered with the washing away of Ids sins. Chow. Chow , 
gold and silver leaf, which is then cast into yayo GO and 01. See Yoni. 
the sea as an offering by tho principal per- MALABAR SAGO-PALM. Eng. Cary- 
son present. Every trader or boat-owner oba urens.— Linn . 

there makes a similar offering on his own MALABATHRI TAMAL APATHRI, 
account. Many of the lower classes of leaves of Cimiamotnurn tamala. 
natives swim or wade in, to fish out the co- MALABATHRUM, a name which occurs 
coanuts ; and as during the scramble, some frequently among tho writings of the ah- 
of them often receive severe knocks from eienfcs, and which was applied to a leaf im- 
the cocoanuts, which are thrown in by per- ported from India, whence it was likewise 
sons in the crowd, there is generally a good called <pv\\ov lutiucSv, and also simply Folium, 
deal of laughter, noise and excitement. Tho It was employed by them both as a medicine 
first boat of the season generally puts to and as a perfume. From it there was pre- 
sea directly after, gaily decorated .with pared both au oil and a wine by maoera- 
streamers. In former days, the chief civil tion of the leaves in these menstrua. Many 
functionary at the E. I. Company’s factories, fabulous statements accompany the earliest 
at such places as Tanna, Surat, and Broach accounts, as that of Dioscorides, by whom 
used to attend and sometimes cast in the it is stated that by some thoy are thonght 
first cocoanut*, but this practice was to be tho leaves of the Indian Nand; that 
long since stopped by orders from the Court they are moreover found floating'on Indian 
of Directors, and no servant of Govern- marshes, and that they grow without roots 
ment is now allowed to take any part*iu (lib i., c. 11), and that (lib. ii c. 10) it is 
any such ceremony.— Madras Lit. Journ . by feeding on them that the animal afford- 
Eljohinstone's History of India, p. 414. Chow ing the Onychia or Unguis Odoratus of the 
Chow , p. 290. See India, Jains, Jews, Ke- ancients, becomes aromatic. In the works 
rala, Kummaler, Laccadives, Marco Polo, of the Arabs, Saduj is given as the syno- 
Musiris, Nicolo-di-Conti, Polyandry, Rrin, nyme of Malabathrum; and Saduj, both in 
Scholastikos, Sri-sampradaya, Toer. Persian works and in India, is applied to Tej- 

MALABAR BRAHMAN is tho chief Pat, or Tej-bal, or the leaf of the Tej, which 
priest at Kedarnath. is a species of Cinnaniomum, C. albiflorum, 

MALABAR BLACKWOOD. Dalbergia growing in the dense forests of the valleys 
latifolia.— Itoxb. . of the Himalaya, which oxtend from Rung- 

MALABAR CARDAMOMS. See Carda- pore to the Deyra Doon in 80° N. lat. Dr. 
mom. 0 Hamilton found the same name applied to a 

MALABAR CREEPER. Ipomcea tube- very nearly allied species, the C. tamala. 
rosa. Both species, as also C. aromaticum, most 

MALABAR HEMP. Eng. Crotalaria probably yield the leaves which were so 
juncea. highly esteemed in ancient times, and are 

MALABAR HILL. With the exception still as extensively employed in eastern 
of Malabar and Worlee Hills, on the western, countries, and may be founcf in every 
and Chinchpoogly hills on the eastern, shore, Indian bazaar under the names of Tej/ 
the land in Bomba,y is very flat, and a very or Tej-Pat, or Tej-bal or by the Arabic name 
large area is still below the level of the sea of Saduj-Hind. They are analogous in all 
at high water and is annually flooded during respects to bay-leaves produced by the 
the rainy season. Lanrus nobilis, and are in fact the bay- 

MALABAR NIGHT-SHADE. Basella leaves of India. The name Malabathrum no 
rubra. , doubt is derived from Tatnala-patra, or 
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!£fttna!a-leaf, as was first indicated by Gar¬ 
cias :—“ Appellant autem Indi folium Tama- 
lapatra quaru vocemGreeci etLatini imitantes 
corrupte Malabathrum nuticuparuut.” These 
are brought from the interior of almost, in¬ 
accessible forests, and necessarily stripped 
from the branches for the facility of carri¬ 
age ; hence,, most probably, originated the 
fables with which their early accounts are 
accompanied. Some of the early writers 
after the Portuguese discoveries took the 
pan or betel leaf for the malabathrum of the 
ancients, but the physician Garcias da 
Horta, in his work on the aromatics of 
India (first published at Goa in 1563), point¬ 
ed out that malabathrum was the Tamala- 
patra, the leaf of a species of cassia. 
— O' tihauyhnesMj Hang. Dm pen. Dug. Gyc . 
Yale Cathay I p. cxlv. Powell , p. 302. 

MALAGA Malat. Kmblica .officinalis 
Guerin. 

MALACCA. Except Goa, Malacca was 
the earliest European ^settlement in the 
east. The province, at one time the 
great emporium of trade from the innu¬ 
merable islands of the Indian Archi¬ 
pelago, has seen many changes since it 
was wrested from Mahomed Shall by .the 
Portuguese in 1511. After remaining in 
quiet possession of Portugal for 130 years, 
it fell into the hands of the Dutch, who held 
it for 74 years, when the British took posses¬ 
sion and their first act was,at an expense of two 
lacs and sixty thousand Itupees, to demolish 
the Fort, erected at a vast cost by the 
Portuguese and much improved by the 
Dutch. In 1818 Malacca was again ceded 
to the Dutch, who finally exchanged it with 
the British for Bencoolen and other settle¬ 
ments in Sumatra; in 18*25 the British by 
treaty with the Dutch agreed to hold no 
possessions iu the Archipelago, south of the 
Equator, and the Dutch, vice versa, north 
of the Equator. The approach to Malacca 
from Penang cannot be excelled in 
picturesque beauty. On one side the 
steamer skims along the Malay coast, the 
treble peaked mount Ophir 4,000 feet high 
and other high-lands are in the distance ; 
on the other she passes through a chain of 
beautiful Isles, wooded to the water’s edge so 
low, that they appear like masses of verdant 
bushes growiug out of the ocean. Malacca oc¬ 
cupies a crescentic Bay. Astreetof substantial 
two storied houses faces the sea, forming 
one horn of the cresceut, erected from the 
debris of the old Fort by the ruler over the 
settlement at the time, as a private specula¬ 
tion. A river navigable for small boats for 
twenty miles runs down the centre of the 
crescent and on the right bank the native 
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town is built. To the left of the first line 
of houses is the remains of the fort gateway 
decorated with the Portuguese and Dutch 
arms—and on the summit of a conical hill 
rising behind the houses, is the ruined 
church of St. Marie, in which are tomb 
stones from the year 1595 downwards, aud 
the remaius of the citadel which formed the 
centre of the Fort, the British turned the 
old church into a powder magazine. 
Malacca is the favorite resting place 
for the Straits Chinese. So soon as they 
have made a little moftey they retire to lay 
their bones there. Many of them speak 
English fluently and in commercial deal¬ 
ings they are running a close race with 
the merchants from civilized Europe. 
With their own ships they carry the pro¬ 
duce from the islands around either for 
barter or for sale at Singapore, or for 
shipment to England and they are as liberal 
in their commercial transactions as they 
are bountiful in their charities. 

The town of Malacca is situated, on the 
Malay peninsula, at the mouth of a small 
river flowing into the Straits of Malacca-, in 
long. 10*2° 12' east, lat. 2° 14' nor.fch. 

and the Malacca province on the western 
sea-board of the Malayan peninsula, lias a 
sea frontage of 43 miles. Malacca derives 
its name, according to Malay history, from 
the Malacca tree. In 154 7, the salvation 
of this city from the Achinese was ascribed 
to the sudden appearance of Saint Francis 
Xavier, the apostle of India, who was then 
on liis pilgrimage through the East, and had 
recently made 600 or 700 converts among 
the pearl fishers of Manaar. At the period 
of his arrival, Malacca was threatened by a 
formidable invasion from the opposite island 
of Sumatra which was delayed though not 
abandoned. 

Malacca alone, of the three Straits stations 
has a name in history; it being not impro¬ 
bable as is thought, that it is the eastern ex¬ 
tremity of what was known as Ophir to the 
ancient Hebrews, or Sophir to the authors 
ok the Septuagint version, whither the fleets 
of Hiram and Solomon voyaged on their 
trading expeditions. In various parts of 
the First Book cf Kings are notices 
of the productions of Ophir. 4 And they 
came to Ophir, and fetched from, thence 
gold, four hundred ^nd twenty talents .\ \ And 
the navy also of Hiram, that brought 
gold from Ophir, brought in from Ophir 
great plenty of almug trees, and precious 
stones.’ 4 Once in three -years calme the navy 
of Tarshisb, bringing gold and silver, ivory, 
and apes, and peacocks.’ The learned dis¬ 
pate as to the situation of Ophir. Some 
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contend that the Eastern part of Africa 
j*ow called Zanquebar and Mozambique, 
where there is a region called Fura, produc¬ 
ing gold* was the Ophir or the Tarshish of 
the East. Spain being that of the West. 
Others believe that the district of Oman in 
Eastern Arabia, where is a place called A1 
Ophir, is meant; and others say that India 
and Ceylon are to be understood. But 
although it is said, that the Queen of Sheba 
(the present country of the Habshi or Abys- 
sinians and the southern parts of Arabia) 
came to see Solomon with great stores of 
gold, precious stones, and spices, it is no¬ 
where said that these, at least the gold and 
precious stones were the productions of 
Sheba. As Sheba lay contiguous to the 
gold regions of Africa and not far from In¬ 
dia, it does not seorrt at all improbable that, 
she obtained these precious articles by trade 
with those countries. A production pecu¬ 
liar to the Archipelago is the camphor tree 
Dryobalanops campbora, one of the most 
gigantic and lofty of the great trees of the 
forests, which so densely clothe these islands. 
The trunk often rises 120 feet before it 
branches out, with a girth a fyw feet, above 
the ground of 25 feet. A single trunk would 
form a most magnificent pillar or column. 
The timber is so plentiful, that 4 terraces’ 
or ‘ highways’ being made of it appears no¬ 
thing improbable; it is also valuable, being 
fragrant and lasting. An extensive trade 
has always been carried on in it. The word 
4 almug’ etymologically leads to the idea 
of the wood having the appearance of coral, 
and 4 algum’ may show that the wood was 
either resinous, or produced some resin. 
The timber of the camphor tree is resinous 
in quality, produces the most valuable cam¬ 
phor known, and has a fresh, pale red tinge 
much resembling that of the common coral. 
Here, then, in the camphor tree, wc may 
find the qualities and appearance of the 
4 almug’ or 4 algum tree.’ Camphor is not 
strictly speaking, a resin; it is rather a 
solid volatile oil. Josephus expressly says 
that the Aurea Chersonesus ^as the Ophir 
of Solomon’s time. Kini Balia (the Chinese 
widow) is the name of the highest mountain 
in Borneo. Within the limits of the British 
province of Malacca are several productive 
mines of tin and gold, Which are worked by 
thousands of Chinese and Malay miners. 
But the principal mines of both gold and tin 
exist in and about Mount Opbir. The depth 
of the gold mines is from 70 to 200 feet, and 
the process of pounding the rock and wash¬ 
ing the gold dust is simple and rude. The 
tin is worked from lowlands at the depth of 
a few feet, and some of the ores are so rich, 
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that they contain about 80 per cent, of the 
metal. The whole Malayan Peninsula, 
from Perak and Queda (Kedah) on the 
North to the islands of Carimon and Banca, 
which were once probably connected with 
the main land, in the South, is one rich 
deposit of tin. The population of the 
whole province is about 80,000 that of 
the town being a third of the above num¬ 
ber; Of the town population not man y 
are Malays, they are chiefly to bo found 
in the country ; but there are about 12,000 
Chinese, 5,000 Kling, 3,000 Christians 
(Dutch and Portuguese,) 1,000 Bengali 
(chiefly convicts and their descendants,) 
and about 1,000 of the various races of 
the Archipelago and Arabs.*— Newbold , Bri¬ 
tish Settle meats Vol. i. p. 108. 1 Hough, 

Christianity in India, ii. iii. 188; Hhbe clu 
Bois , 3. St. John’s Indian Archipelago Vol . 
i. p. 162. Cal. Rev. No. 73 Sept. 186i p. 49- 
57 Low’s Sarawak. Son Jakun, Johore, 
Lecdes, Koenig, Marco Polo, Monsoon, Ke¬ 
dah, Pulopisang, Phyllanthns emblica. 

MALACCA BEAN. Eng. fruit of Ana- 
cardium oceidentalo. Marking Nut. See 
Balazar. 

MALACCA CANE the Heo-tau of Cochin- 
China, is the long internodes of the Calamus 
seipionum of Loureiro, of which a thousand 
reach Liverpool annually, to form walking 
sticks. The late Pr. Griffith believed these 
canes to be produced from the Calamus 
scipionum, the Heo-tau of Cochin-China. 
They do not occur about Malacca, but are 
imported from Sink, on the opposite coast 
of Sumatra. Some of them are simply 
mottled or clouded, others of a brown colour, 
in consequence, it is said, of their having 
been smoked. The most slender specimens, 
with the longest internodes, are the most 
valued .—S e.em am. 

MALACCA CINNAMON. See Cinnamon. 

•MALACCA CIVET. Eng. Syn. of Viver- 
ricula Malaecensis. 

MALACCA FORT, or the Church on the 
hill, is in lat. 2 ° 18' N., long. 102 ° 15'E. 
The country a few miles inland, is formed 
of undulating bills, moderately elevated, 
called Malacca Hills, and 7\ leagues E. by 
N. | N. From it rises the high mountain 
Goonong Ledang, called also Queen Mount 
also Mount Ophir, about 7,000 feet high. 
In the entrance of the Strait of Malacca, 
near the Nicobar and Acheen Islands and 
betwixt them and Junk Ceylon, there are 
often very strong ripplings, particularly in 
the S. W. Monsoon. There is no perceptible 
current, yet the surface of the water is impell¬ 
ed forward by some cause. They are seen in 
calm weather approaching from a distance 
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in. the night their noise is heard from a MALA-EftIKATA. Tel. Celastrus pani- 
’ considerable distance before they are near, culata.— Willde. 

alarming to persons unacquainted with them, MALAGA.. See Abu-Abidullah. * 

for the broken water makes a great noise MALAGASI. See India, 

when the vessel is passing through it, MALAGUETA or Grains of Paradise, is 

They beat against a ship with great violence, also written Mellighetta, Malagueta, Ma* 
and pass on, the spray coming on deck, and nighetta and has been applied sometimes 
a small boat could not always resist tho to two kindred species of Atnomum ex¬ 
turbulence of these remarkable ripplings.— ported from different parts of the West 
Horslurgh. African coast (Anj. Granurn Paradasi and 

MALACCA SAMBRANI. Tam. Ben- Am. Melegucta) and sometimes to the seeds 
jamin. the Unona Ethiopica or Ethiopic pep- 

MALACCA STRAITS. See India. P er * It appears to be one of the former 

MALACH1A, (?) H. A class of thieves winch Gerardo and Mattioli describe 


and dishonest persons in Bengal, now 
apparently extinct.— Bang. Reg . 22, 1798. 

MALACHITE. The mines of Siberia, at 
Nichne Tagilslc have afforded great quan¬ 
tities of this ore. A mass partly disclosed 
measured at top 9 feet by 18 feet; and the 
portion uncovered contained at least half a 
million pounds of pure malachite. Other 
noted localities are Chessy in France, Sand- 
lodge in Shetland, Schwartz in the Tyrol, 
Cornwall, Australia, and the island of Cuba. 
This mineral receives a high' polish, and is 
used for inlaid work, and also eai'-vings, 
snuff-boxes, and various ornamental articles. 
It is not much prized in jewellery. Very 
large masses are occasionally obtained in 
Russia, which 1 aro worked into slabs for 
tables, mantel pieces, and vases, which are 
of exquisite beauty, owing to the delicate 
shadings and radiations of colour. In the 
Great Exhibition of 1851 there were magni¬ 
ficent specimens of this material in the shape 
of doors and vases sent thither by the Em¬ 
peror of Russia. At Versailles there is a 
room furnished entirely with tables, chairs, 
&c., wrought in malachite, and the same 
are to be found in other European palaces. 
At Nichne Tagilsk, a block of malachite 
was obtained weighing 40 tons. Malachite 
is sometimes passed off in jewellery as tur¬ 
quoise, though easily distinguished by its 
shade of colour and much inferior Lardness. 
It is a valuable copper ore when abundant, 
but it is seldom melted alone, because the 
metal is liable te escape with the liberated 
volatile ingredient, carbonic acid. In India 
it ia rarely worn as a gem and only by 
Europeans. It occurs abundantly in the 
copper mines in Australia.— Eng. Cyc % p. 
134. 

MALACHIUS, one of the Coleoptera of 
Hong Kong. , 

MALACOCERCUS. See Bird**. 
MALACOLOPHUS. See Picidce. 
MALAOOPTERYGII ABDOMINALES. 
Seq Cyprinid®: Fishes* 


as the greater Cardamoms or melegette, for 
Gorarde states they were said to come from 
“Ginny,” and were called in England 
“ Graines of Paradise” the graua-paradisi 
of authors.— Yule Cathay I p. 88. 

MALA I. Tam. A hill. 

MALAI ARASAR Tam. lit. Hill Kings, 
a tribe dwelling on the hills of Malabar. See 
Kader. Male Arasar. 

MALAI CAURA I. Tam. Canlhium 

nitons ? 

M ALAIEUR. See Johore. 

MALAI £ONJI MARAM. Tam. Cul- 
lcnia excelsa.— W. Ic. 

MALAITI a kind of arable land. 

MALAKA AMROOL, Beng. Eugenia 
Malaecenxis.— Linn. 

MALAKA-JANJI, Beng. Aldrovanda 
vesiculosa. 

MALAKA KAYA PENDALAM. Dios- 
corea buibifera, L. The large bulbiferous 
species introduced from the Straits. 

MALAKA PEL A, Maleal. Psidium 
pomiferum, Linn. 

MALAKARA, Sans, from mala, a neck¬ 
lace, and kreo, to make. 

MAL-AKURA, Beng. Eleusine Indica. 

MALLAMMA, See Hindu. 

MA LA-MAI, Burm. Cardiospermum 
halicacabum.— Linn. 

MALAMIUN an order of darvesh, sup¬ 
posed to resemble speculative masons. 

MALAM KOLLE ? a kind of wax pro¬ 
duced from tho wild plantain.— Jour Ind. 
Arch. No. vi-xii. Jane, December , 1853 p. 267. 

MALAN. Hind. Edwardsia Hydaspica, 
takht-malanga, Hind. Nepeta elliptica, 
tukhm-malanga, Hind. Lallemantia roy- 
leana, also Salvia pumila. 

MALANG, H. A mahommedan mendi¬ 
cant who lets liis hair grow loose and un¬ 
combed. 

MALANGI. Beng. H. A salt maker. 

M A LANKA. See Kala Priyanath. 

MALANOS. See Mindanao. 

MALAPOO DYE. See Dyes. 
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MALLAPURAM. 

MALLAPURAM. The city of the gf^at 
Mai la. According to the Mackenzie MSS, 
Malla is the patronymic title of a northern 
tribe of mountain chiefs, who sprang from 
the aboriginal inhabitants, and who were 
non-Aryan. The Khond, it appears now call 
themselves Mallaru.' According to the in¬ 
scription near the Varahsvami temple, it 
was also known as Janonathapura, a name 
possibly indicating Jain a ascendancy. The 
idea of Dr. Babington is that the place 
was first procured by the bramins as an 
Agraluira, and that they employed stone¬ 
masons at their own cost from time to time 
to ornament the rocks with the excavations 
and sculptures which we now find. Brah¬ 
mins apply the legend of Mahabali to 
Malla, the king of Mallapuram and identify 
the ono with the other. According to 
the legend, Mahabali was a rajah, living 
in the treta-yuga, who by penance and 
austerity lmd obtained possession of ike 
whole universe, including heaven, earth and 
hell, so that he was a universal monarch. 
He became so elated by Ids greatness, that ' 
he omitted to perform the customary religi¬ 
ous ceremonies to the gods. Visiinoo, in 
order to check the influence of so bad an 
example, became incarnate in the person of 
a wretched looking brahmin dwarf, and in 
this form appearing bo fore Mahabali asked as 
a boon as much of his wide possessions as he 
could pace in three steps. This the king rea¬ 
dily granted, upon which.the dwarf grew 
larger, and continued to expand till he tilled 
the whole universe, thus depriving the inso¬ 
lent monarch of all li is possessions except hell, 
which he was allowed to keep. This legend 
probably represents the victory ol'hiudoos of 
the vaishnava sect over some powerful non- 
Aryan king. But the application of it to 
the king of Mamallapuram naturally leads 
us to conclude that there must have been 
some similarity between him and the asura 
Mahabali. 

The shore temple is so close to the sea 
that the surf in the calmest weather dashes 
against the door way. This and the usual 
stone pillar in front of such temples lying in 
the sea, as well as fragments of images, large 
quantities of stone, and broken bricks lying 
about, some partially buried in the sea, 
plainly show that at one time buildings 
existed to the east-ward which have been 
destroyed and overwhelmed by the sea. 
The situation of this temple, therefore, and 
the remains of ruins towards the sea, plain¬ 
ly indicate an encroachnient of the sea, and 
traces of a large city destroyed by the sea 
are confirmed by tradition. v Besides the 
tradition it is stated in the catalogue of the 
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Mackenzie MSS. that the whole coast, from 
Mailapur, or St. Thome, down to Mamalla¬ 
puram was overflowed by the sea, and that 
many towns were destroyed, and this tra¬ 
dition is confirmed by the appearance of a 
ruined city about two miles north of Mamalla¬ 
puram. That there has been a great con¬ 
vulsion of nature is proved by the un¬ 
finished state of the temples, and the great 
rent in one of the largest ratiia. These 
celebrated rock sculptures at Mavalivaram, 
are commonly known to Europeans as the 
“ Seven Pagodas” but the sculptures 
cannot be older than the 13th century 
of our era. The mythology of the figures 
is Aryan, chiefly taken from the Maha- 
bharata, and the language of some of 
tlie inscriptions is Sanscrit, which plainly 
proves the predominant influence of the 
brahminical priesthood. The Rev. W. Taylor 
states, it is beyond doubt that before the 
time of Kulattunga Cholen, and his ille¬ 
gitimate son Adondai (about A. D. 1200) 
the whole district bounded on the north 
by the Pennar, on the south by the Palar, 
on tlie cast by the sea, and on the west by 
the ghats, was dwelt in by half-civilized 
people termed Kurumbar, who had embraced 
the Jaina religion, brought to them front* 
the north. Allowing, then, a period of 100 
years for the brahmins to eradicate Jainaism 
and establish their authority, the date of the 
oldest temples, the rathas, cannot be placed 
earlier than the 13th century, of the Chris¬ 
tian era. Some of the sculptures are 
probably much later. The good state 
of preservation in which they are, and 
the freshness of the workman’s chisel 
! observable here and there, as well as the 
) legibility of the inscriptions, all tend to 
j show that they cannot bo very old. Mava¬ 
livaram in ancient times seems to have been 
a large city, the capital of a kingdom, and 
the seat of the ruling sovereign. In the 
Sthalapurana, written in Sanscrit, the name 
is simply Mallapuri. Butin the inscription 
near the •Varashvami temple, it is enlarged 
into Maharnallapuram bv pre-fixing the San¬ 
scrit adjective Malia. Mallapuri means the 
city of Malla. 

MALARIA. It has been remarked along 
the Mahavelliganga, a few miles from Kandy 
that during the deadly season, after the 
subsidence of the rains, the jungle fever 
generally attacks one face of the hills through 
which it winds, leaving the opposite entirely 
exempted, as if the poisonous vapour, being 
carried by the current of air, affected only 
those aspects against which it directly im¬ 
pinged. The most malarious part of India, 
is the Therai near the Himalayas. 



MALATI. 

MALATAFAT, An. Altenuenti*. 
MATjATI nnd MADHAVA is the title of 
a hindu drama, in which the social life of 
the race is largely represented. Malati 
puts on her bridal dress in presence 
uf the deity. It was customary also 
amongst the Greeks for the intended brido 
to pay her adoration to some deity before 
her marricge, nsually to Diana; but at 
Athens no virgin was allowed to be married 
before worshipping Minerva, who, was the 
tutelary deity of the city. Madhava’s pas¬ 
sion is described as 

Heard, felt, and Been, possesses every thought, 
Malati alone, fills every sense, and pants in every 

vein. 

The passion of Malati is equally intense 
with that of Juliet; but her unconquerable 
reserve, even to the extent of denying her 
utterance to him she loves more than life, is 
a curious picture of the restraint to which 
the manners of hindu women were subjected 
even.whilst they were in enjoyment, as ap¬ 
pears from the drama, of considerable per¬ 
sonal freedom. Megasthenes tells us that 
the Indians of his time did not communicate 
their metaphysical doctrines to women, 
thinking that, if their wives understood 
their doctrines and learned to be indifferent 
to pleasure and pain, and to consider life 
and death as the same, they would no longer 
Continue to be the slaves of others. We find 
from the later ceremonial sutras (Srauta 
and Grikya sutra) that women were not al¬ 
lowed to learn the sacred songs of the 
Vedas, the knowledge of which constituted 
one of the principal acquirements of a brah¬ 
man, before ho was admitted to the perform¬ 
ance of the sacrifices. Mann, ix and 18 
says “ womeu have no business with the text 
of the Vedas, thus is the law fully settled ; 
having therefore no evidence of law, and no 
knowledge of expiatory text-s, sinful women 
must be as foul as falsehood itself and this 
is a fixed rule.” The practice of the wife J 
worshipping the husband is very ancient. 
In the drama styled Ratna vali or the neck¬ 
lace, Vasavadatta, alter worshipping the 
image of the deity, her attendant says 

“The worship of the divinity concluded,be 
pleased madam to pay adoration to your lord. 

Vasava . Where are the flowers and un¬ 
guent ? 

Kanch . Hero madam. 

On which Vasavadatta worships the king. 
This is conformable to the Blmvisbyottara 
Parana, which directs, “ Having offered 
adoration to the mind-born divinity, let the 
wife worship her husband, with ornaments, 
flowers, and raiment. Thinking internally 
with entire complacency, * this is the god of 


MALAY KONJT MAR AM. 
love'.’ ”— Hind. Thcat; Vol ii>pp. 67,122, 2T5. 
Muller Hindu Literature. 

MALATI, Sansc. Aganosma Roxb. Q . Bon. 
also Eehites caryophyllata, R. ii. 11 and Jas- 
minum grandiflorum. 

MALATI A, a city of Cappadocia, the 
birth-place of Mar-Grigorius. 

MALATIYAII. See Mesopotamia. 

MALATI YARALU. Cryptolesis ? pau- 
ciflora It. The Konda Doralu call it Malati- 
like climber. 

MALA ERIK AT A, Celastrus paniculata. 
—Willd. 

MALATKINAKAM. Sans. Lemon grass. 

MALA-TRJNAKANG. Sans. Audropo- 
gon soli am an thus.— Linn. 

M A LAVA. Sec Inscriptions; 

MALAVISCUS POPULNEUS. Gcert. 
Syn. of Thespesia populnea.— Lam. 

MALAYA. Tam. The name of a moun¬ 
tain range, in the peninsula of India, com¬ 
monly called the Western Ghauts. The 
word is probnblv derived from the Dravi- 
dinn word c Malai T a hill. 

MALAYALA. The name of a Dravidian 
people, and their language, occupying part 
of the Western coast of the peninsula of 
India. See Dravida, Malayalam. 

MALAYAN DUGONG. See Dugong. 

MALAY CAMPHOR. Camphor of Dry- 
obnlnnops camphora. 

MALAY C AURAY. Tam. Canthium ni¬ 
tons. 

MALAY CHUCAN PALL AM. Tam. 

Xanthochvmns. sp. ♦ 

MALAY KAIMANIS. Cinnamon. 

MALAY KLOOVY. Tam. Protium can- 
da turn. 

MALAY KONJI MARAM. Tam. Culle- 

nea exeelsa. 

MALAY men average 5 ft. 3 in. high. They 
are far more gallant than the natives of other 
parts of the east and those they love, they 
also respect. Their dress is the baju or 
jacket, generally white; the sluar, short 
t.rowsers, and sarong, or petticoat, with the 
saputangau or coloured handkerchief round 
the head. The women are generally fairer 
than the men, with soft lustrous eyes, and 
long drooping lashes. They use the sarong 
falling from under the arras, and the kabia 
a long loose robe open in front and falling 
from one of the shoulders, to within one or 
two inches of the ground. 

The Malays were not originally coerced into 
mahomedaniBm, nor have instances of violent 
conversion, such as the recent one of many 
of the Batta by the padris in Sumatra, been 
frequent in later times. The Arabs and 
other mabomedan missionaries conciliated 
the natives of the country, acquired their 
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laji£uage, followed their manners, inter- post-fixed in a contracted form to the verb, 
married with them, and, melting into the Some of the post-fixes are also made honori- 
mass of the people, did Aot, on the one fic by slight euphonic changes. The Mala* 
hand, give rise to a privileged race, nor on yalim is spoken by about 2^ millions, and 
the other to a degraded caste. Their superiori- the Tulu, on the sea-border somewhat to 
ty of intelligence and civilization was em- the north, by about 100,000 or 150,000. 
ployed only for the instruction aud conver- All along the southern portion of the 
sion of a people, the current of whoso reli- West Coast, a largo part of the population 
gious opinions was ready to be directed into is to a great degree of foreign blood. The 
any channel into which it was skilfully di- Mappiin in jST. Malabar write Malayalam 
verted. They were merchants as well as with the Arabic character but with addi- 
the Europeans, but never dreamt of having tional vowel marks for e, o, and i, and some 
recourse to the iniquitous measure of plunder- of the consonants have additional dots. In 
iug the people of the produce of their soil S. Malabar they use the old Tamil character 
and industry. This was the cause which led called vatfcezhuttu. The origin 

to the success of the mahomedans, and it of the Mappila is explained by the fact that 
was naturally the very opposite conrse which till lately Tyatti or women of the Tiya 
led to the defeat of tlio Christians. The race did not lose caste by forming connec- 
Europeans in the Indian Archipelago have tions with rich and respectable foreigners, 
been just what the Turks have been in Eu- Since two or three have risen in theGovern- 
rope, and the consequences of the policy pur- ment service to position (one was a Deputy 
sued by both may fairly be quoted as Collector) they have put a stop to this prao- 
parallel cases.”— Cmivfurd's History of the fciee. The Mappila race have several times 
Indian Archipelago Vol. ii. p. 275 E. D. p. risen in insurrection seemingly from agrarian 
276 J. 1. A. No. v. May 1848. See India. j grievances. Hindu landlords kept tho land 
MALAYALAM, or Malayarmais spoken 1 in their own hands or leased it out to the 
along the Malabar Coast on the western side | Mappila at high rents and then took advant- 
of the Ghats or- Malaya range of mountains ago of legal rights to turn them out. The 
from the vicinity of Mangalore where it su- derivation of Mappila seems uncertain be- 
persedes the Canarese and the Tulu, to cause it is written Mappila and not Map 
Trivandrum, where it begins to be supersed- pallai or Mappilla, it may bo a corruption of 
ed by the Tamil. The people speaking it in some Arabic participle ? The ‘ Hill Kings* 
the states of Travancore and Cochin, and in called in Malayalam Male-arasar, are lull 
the provinces of Malabar and Cauara, are tribes inhabiting tho Southern Ghauts. They 
estimated by Dr. Caldwell at two aud a half speak corrupt Malayalam in the northern 
millions. The language, however, on the part of the range, where the Malayalam is 
Malabar Coast, is rapidly being driven out the prevailing language, and corrupt Tamil 
by the Tamil. The people who speak it are in the southern, in tho vicinity of Tamil 
of all the Dravidian races, tho most, exclusive speaking districts. Tho term Malabar is 
aud superstitious and shrink with most evidently derived from Malay ala or Mala- 
eensitiveness from contact with foreigners, yam, meaning the hill country. Some 
though their coast, more than any part of writers indicate its origin as from the Arabic 
India, has been in all ages visited by the word Ma’abr, meaning the place of crossing 
traders of other lands, by Phoenicians, Greeks, over; but it is dangerous to. quit India for 
Jews, Syrian Christians, aud Arabs, and the derivations of Indian words. The Malaya- 
three last even formed permanent settle- lam language is spoken in the low country 
inerts amongst them. Their retired cha- and along tho western ghats from Cape 
raoter has led to the less scrupulous and more Comorin to the Chandagiri river. The 
adroit Tamilian people occupying all the lines people occupying that tract aro mostly 
of communication and monopolizing the settled but it has had several dynastic races, 
greater part of the public business and com- the Zamorin of Calicut, the Bibi of Canoa- 
merce of the Malabar states. In a short time, noro, tho rajah of Cochin, the rajah of Tra- 
perhaps, the Malayalam will only be known in vancoro, the Dutch have held sway there, 
the hilly tracts or jungle fastnesses. Malaya- and the present paramount power is tho Bri- 
lam w&s separated from the Tamil before the tisb. Adjoining the Malayalam district on 
latter was cultivated and refined, and, from the north, is the S. Canara district, in part 
brahminical influence, has since had an in- of which, around Mangalore, the Tulu lan- 
fhsiou of Sanscrit words move than in any gunge is spoken, Canarese being the tongue 
■other Dravidian language, the fewest of such in general use. In this tract, the Nair race 
being in the Tamil. Iu all the southern lan- occupy large holdings, the rajah of Travail* 
guages, save the Malayalam, the pronoun is core is a Nair, and there are many of the 
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mahomedans styled Mopla or Mappilab. In 
South Malabar, descent to sons is the law, 
hut m North Malabar, the Nair, the artizans, 
Carpenter, brass-smith, black-smith, gold¬ 
smith, the Tiyar, who are toddy drawers, 
and the Mookwa who are fishermen, are all 
polyandrigts and descent of property goes in 
the female line. In North Malabar this law 
of descent is called 'Marumaka tayam, and 
the mahomedan Mopla has conformed to 
this usage. In Canara, a similar law called 
Alyo-Santana, or nephew inheritance pre¬ 
vails, and is in practice moro strictly car¬ 
ried out than in North Malabar. In North 
Malabar, the adherents to Marumaka- 
tayamform united family communities termed 
Tarwaad. The senior member of whatsoever 
branch is the lieadof the family and is termed 
Karnaven ; the other members are styled An- 
andraven. The remotest member is acknow 
ledged as one of the family and entitled 
to maintenance if living under subordination 
to the head of the family and taking part in 
their religious observances ; for the women 
there' is nothing analogous to the state of j 
widow-hood,as existing elsewhere,—whether, 
in alliance with men or not, they reside in 
their own families. The Nair marries before 
he is ten years of age, hut though he supports, 
he never associates with his wife, who receiv¬ 
es at her pleasure, any men, provided they 
bo not of lower birth. Consequent on this 
form of descent, a Nair does not know who 
his father is. In law, property is held to vest 
in the females only : practically the males 
are co-shai’ers with the females. In default of 
males, females succeed to the management 
of the family property. In some families, the 
management devolves on them preferably 
to the males and the senior female takes it. 
There is, however, a growing tendency to 
convey property from father to son, arising 
from the gradual abandonment of polyan- 
drism. The connubial connection in ques¬ 
tion is called in Malabar ‘‘ goona r dosham,” 
—“ goona,” good, “ Dosham,” evil(for better 
for worse) In Travancore, it is styled 
11 mtmdu-vanga,’ > viz : mundu, cloth “vanga” 
receiving, where the girl taken is of ripe age 
and her consent must be obtained. Personal 
acquaintance thus precedes the union. Tho 
hour selected is 8 p, M ; there is an assem¬ 
blage of friends ; the man presents the 
Woman with a “ mundu’* or white muslin 
cloth, in a corner of which in North Mala- 
bkv % a Bmall sum of money is tied. Tho girl 
either goes to the man's house, or remains in 
her own and is visited by him there. Each 
party iauhrestricted as to the number of such 
cdhh0dtions that may be formed, but these 
ordinarily do not exceed two or three. The 
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descent being in the female line, tba parent¬ 
age of the father is immaterial. THe maru- 
mokatayara law Is not followed in North 
Malabar by the Aka-Pod wal,a class of pagoda 
servants, nor by the brahmins of North 
Malabar or of Canara, but in Travanebre 
law, only the ©West brother of a brahmin's 
family is allowed to marry with his equal, 
and the other brothers form other con¬ 
nexions. In the Tuluva country, the brahmin 
widow can devote herself to the temple, and 
reside outside or inside its walls. % If within 
the walls, she is a servant of the idol and 
receives the visits of men of her own caste 
only : the offspring of such, if boys, arc 
culled Moylar, and the girls are married to 
them. But if she elect to reside outside 
the wall she must pay a monthly sum to the 
pagoda and may cohabit with any man of 
pure descent. 'I he Mopla, written also Ma- 
pillai, possibly derived from the Tamil words 
nia, mother, pi 11a, a son, are all mahomedans, 
and are descendants of Arabs who visited or 
settled in Malabar, and Wilson supposes that 
fche Malabar women who bore children to 
them, from such casual or permanent inter¬ 
course, ignorant as to who of the racfe of 
foreigners were the fathers, styled the chil¬ 
dren sons of mothers, but the probability is 
that the law of descensus ab utero, maru- 
makatayam followed by the mothers was 
prevailing from prior ages. The Mopla are 
all large men, active, enterprising and pos¬ 
sess much landed property. They have 
been restless under British rule, and have 
repeatedly risen in insurrections but these 
have been local, and seem to have been 
| from agrarian grievances the result of the 
British being unacquainted with their ^pro¬ 
prietory rights iq the lands —Journal of the 
Indian Archipelago No. iv. and v. April and 
May 185. p. 2id. See Dravidian, India, 
Kerala, Kummaler, Mopla, Nair. 

MALAYAN. The designation of a caste 
of slaves in Kanara and Malabar. 

MALAYANESIA. Instead of the name 
Indian Archipelago which is too long, to 
admit of being used in an adjective or in an, 
ethnographical form, Mr. Earl at first .sug¬ 
gested the term Indu-nesia but rejected it 
also in favour of Malayanesia. The purely 
geographical term Indonesia, is suggested 
by Mr. Logan as a short synonym for, the 
Indian Islands or the Indian Archip " 
as we thus get Indonesian for Indjktn Archi- 
pelagian or Archipelagic, and Indonesians 
for Indian Archipeiagians or Indian lsland- ^ 
era. • , 

MALAY TANGHI VAYR. Txa. root 
of Sida lanceolata.' 
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MALAY TAYNGA Tam. Sterculia fee* 
tida. 

MALAY TOVARAI. Tam. Cajanus In. 
dious. 

MALAYA LAND. See India. 

MALBAH ? village expenses. 

MALBHOJ ? a name given by the Bhot 
race to a fine rice of Assam. 

MAL BURUTE, Singh, flowered satin- 
wood ; Buruta, Chloroxylon swietenia.— 
Roxh. 

MALCUANG. Hind. Salix alba. 

MALCOLM, Sir John, K. c. an officer 
of the Madras Army. He went as am¬ 
bassador to Persia, was employed with the 
army against Baji Row, peshwa, in the last 
Maharatta war, and afterwards was governor 
of Bombay. He was an active, able man, 
with much energy and great bon-hommie. 
He greatly aided Colonel Kirkpatrick in the 
dispersion of the trained French armies 
of the Hyderabad Government. He accom¬ 
panied the Hyderabad armies when they 
advanced to aid in the siege of Seringapa- 
tam. After the battle of Assaye, at which 
he was nob present, he was Resident at My¬ 
sore. He died in July 1833 in London. He 
wrote a history of Persia; History of Cen¬ 
tral India; Life of Clive. 

MALCOM, HOWARD. An American 
missionary and traveller, who published a 
history of his travels in Ava. 

MAL DA, a district and station town of 
Bengal, the station 191 miles from Calcutta. 
It is a small district N. W. of Rajashye. 
The ruins of Gour, the ancient capital of 
Bengal, are in this district. 

MALDEO, died S. 1671 (A. D. 1615), he 
had twelvo sons. His death formed an 
important epoch in the annals of the 
Rah tor race. Up to this period, the will 
had waited upon the wish of the gallant 
descendants of Siva; but now, the banner 
of the empire floated over the * panchranga’, 
the five coloured flag, which had led the 
Rahtor from victory to victory, and had wav¬ 
ed from the sand-hills of Amerkot to the salt- 
lake of Sambhur; from the desert border¬ 
ing the Garah to the peaks of the Aravulli. 
Henceforward, the Rahtor princes were 
required to maintain a contingent of their 
proud vassals, headed by the heir, to serve 
at the Mogul's pleasure.— Tod's Rajasthan, 
Vvl It v. 30. 

MALDEVA. See Malwa. 

MALDIYB ISLANDS. A vast group 
of ifclatids in the Indian Ocean, estimated at 
twelve hundred; extending southward from 
lat, ;7° 6J N., to 0° 42' S. The islands are 
formed into large groups which the natives 
call Atoll or Atollon. Of these there are 
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nineteen, and they appear to be the summits 
of coral mountains. The inhabitants ar^ 
mahomedans, governed by a sultan or king, 
and engage in trade and navigation. The 
Maidive and Lakkadive islands have the 
Arabic alphabet; but their language is 
Singhalese. The group extend 466 geo* 
graphical miles in length and 46 or 48 
miles iu breadth. Between the islands the 
water is of great depth but on the sur¬ 
rounding reefs the waves beat with great 
violence. The reefs have openings which 
admit ships to enter, and though the water 
inside the atolls, is generally shallow and 
calm, the depth is sufficient to allow vessels 
to pass from one side to another. The 
number of the islands is supposed by the 
natives to be 1,200; but it is generally 
believed that there are much more numer¬ 
ous. Mali the largest island, in L. 4” 10 
N. and L. 73*40 E., is 7 miles in circum¬ 
ference and contains about 2,000 people. 
There are four safe channels through the 
islands. The soil is sandy, all the islands 
are densely clothed with palm^, fig trees, 
bread fruit trees and a thick .jangle covers 
them all. Indian corn, sugarcane and 
miltet-are grown in a few. There are no sheep 
or goats, but there are a few cattle and the 
inhabitants live chiefly on fish and cocoa- 
nuts. They trade with India, carrying, in 
boats, cocoanuts, couries, salt-fish, cocoanut 
Oil, coir, jaggery, coral, ornamental mats, 
tortoise shell and cowries, and import grain, 
cotton, silk and tobacco. The population of 
the latter group is estimated at 1,50,060 to 
200,000. They are all mahomedans, who do 
not conceal their women. They are govern¬ 
ed by a yuler, who is styles Sultan of the 
thirteen Atolls and twelve thousand Isles 
but who is tributary to tho British Govern¬ 
ment of Ceylon. The people are quiet and 
inoffensive and little accustomed to war. 
The larger islands prodnee edible roots, 
fruits, and poultry and they traffic with Su¬ 
matra. The bread fruit, cocoanut and fish 
are the chief food of the people— Memoir 
by Lieuts. J. A . Young and W. Christopher, J. 
N., in Bombay Geog . Trans . 1836-1838} and in 
Bombay re-print vol. i. 54. Eneyo. Brit. 

MALDODA, Hind. Leucas cephaiotis. 

MALDUNG, Hind. Ulmus erosa. 

MALDY. A fabric made at Maidah, of A 
mixture of silk and cotton, very durable and 
which washes well. It is exported through 
Sikkim to the North West provinces and 
Tibet. - Hooker Vol II p. 251. 

MALE, Hind. Fanicum aniidotale, * 

♦ MALE of Cosmas is a region of Malabar* 

MALE. The Rajmahal hills formakiudoC 
knot, at the extreme eastern point of the Ml 
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He&fctry of Central India, dividing Bengal from 
|tebar and the Rajmahal people are known 
ae Male. They are fco the east of the Oraon, 
bat are entirely different from their neigh¬ 
bours the Sonthal. They are better look¬ 
ing than the Sonthal. The skin ia dark, face 
broad, eye small, and lips thicker than those 
of the men of the plains. Their language 
abounds in terms common to the Tamul and 
Telagn, and contains so many Dravidian 
roots of primary importance, though it also 
contains a large admixture of roots and 
forms belonging to the Kol dialects, that 
Dr. Caldwell considers it bad originally be¬ 
longed to the Dravidian family of languages. 
A brief vocabulary of the words ot the tribe 
inhabiting the Rajmahal hills in Central In¬ 
dia, is contained in Yol. Y. of the Asiatic 
Researches and Mr. Hodgson’s more com¬ 
plete collections prove the idiom of this 
tribe to be in the main Dravidian. Test 
words show an identity of language among 
the Rajmahali on the east, and the Maria 
in the remote jangles down to the G odavery, 
add the Gond who live along the Satpnra as 
far west as Nimarand Malwa. It is akin to 
that of the Oraon. Latham says Bedo is one 
*of their gods, and is the same as the Batho 
•of the Boda, the Potlang of the Kuki and 
Baddha, and their priesthood like that of the 

I 3odo consists ofDevianand Devasi. It was 
he%Male race, amongst whom Mr. Cleveland 
o successfully laboured to impart to them 
fettled habits. They have been successfully 
eclaimed, are quiet cultivators and formed 
he bulk of the corps known as the Bha- 
gulpore hill ranges. Ghat wall estates are 
particularly numerous in the Bhagulpur and 
Bberbhum districts adjoining theRnjmahal 
hills on either side. The estates pay no 
revenue,. but are held on the condition of 
guarding the passes against hill robbers, mur¬ 
derers and cattle-lifters. The Sonthal and 
Male or Rajmahali are regarded by Mr. 
Logan as a displaced portion of the prior 
inhabitants of the country. The Male and 
6 Kol tribes are supposed by him to resemble 
the coarser Binua tribes of the Malay penin¬ 
sula, more than the Barman the Malay, or 
other Indonesian tribes. But the same typo 
as the Male and Kol are found amongst 
Malays and Barmans, although generally 
softened, and the short and turned up nose 
are Binua, as also is the small stature and 
the Vertical, turned up head. The Male or 
Siajmahali are described as mostly very low 
in stature, but stout and well proportioned. 
There are many less than 4 feet 10 inches 
and perhaps more under 5 feet 3 than above 
that standard, but 5 fe^t 3 inches is stout 
the average height of the men. Their nose 
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is Eat and their lips thick, though less'so 
than the Kafir of Africa, bat their Kps are 
thicker than those of the populations of‘the 
neighbouring plains. Buchanan Hamilton 
says that the features and complex ion .* re¬ 
semble those of all the rude tribes whomlie 
had seen on the hills from the Ganges to 
Malabar Their noses are seldom arched and 
are rather thick at the points, owing to their 
nostrils being circular, Bishop Heber says 
that the Male nose is rather turned up than 
flaWisb, but they are not so diminutive as 
the noses of the Tartar nations, nor flattened 
like those of the African negro. Their 
faces are oval and not shaped like aiosenge, 
as those of the Chinese are. Their lips are 
full,but not at all like those of the negro; 
on the contrary their mouths in general are 
very well formed. Their eyes, instead of 
being hid in fat and placed obliquely like 
those of the Chinese, are exactly like those 
of the Europeans. Their women, though 
hard worked are far from having harsh fea¬ 
tures. Bishop Heber says that the Malay 
or Chinese character of their features is lost, 
in a great degree, on close inspection. The 
Male head like that of the Kol has more of 
an elongated oval than that of a lozenge 
shape. The forehead is not narrow and’ the 
lateral projection of the zygomata is com- 
parativoly small. Nothing is said respect¬ 
ing the shape of the back of the head, a 
very important point in comparing Tura¬ 
nian tribes. The Male, or hill man is des¬ 
cribed by Captain Sherwill as much shorter 
than the Sonthal and 6f a much slighter 
make. He is beardless or nearly so, is not 
of such a cheerful disposition nor is he so 
industrious. In the mountains S. W. rtf 
Calcutta, are the Dhanga, Oraon, the Kol, 
the Lurka Kol or Ho, and the Khond. 

The Ho are a comparatively small tribe. 
Their country proper is the part of the 
Singbhum district, called Colehan, a series 
of fair and fertile plains stndded with hills. 
It is about 60 miles from N. to S. and from 
35 to bO iu breadth, and lias, to the South 
and S. E., the tributary estates Mohurbhun, 
Keonjur, Bonai and Gangpur, ' inhabited by 
Uryah speaking hindus: to the east and 
north the* Bengali perguunah of Dbul- 
bhum and district of Manbhum ; and life 
the N. and N. E. the Hindi district • of 
Loh ar laggah. • ; $ ^' r < 

For the Male or Rajmahali, the teostea&t- 
ern dialect, and those which it might di&ve’ 
been supposed, were longest iu contact #*th 
the east Gangfetio, we have vocatolftt^byt 
Major Roberts (A. R. iv. 127) and by 
Hurder (in Mr. Hodgson Varies, JrA. 
XVIII, 553.) The Uraorr vocabulary 
’0 
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Colonel Ousely (Hodgson’s,series) baa so 
much resemblance t-o the Male that it may 
safely? be set down as a dialect of the same 
languages It frequently agrees with the 
M[?Ue where it differs from the co-dialects, 
with which it is now in contact in Chota 
Nagpur. This may be considered as con¬ 
firming the tradition of the Union that their 
original country was Rotas and parts of 
Rewa, or the hills along the northern bank 
of the Sone (to the southward of Benares). 
According to the tradition, they wore driven 
across the Sone by the intrusion of Gangetic 
hindus into their native land, and ultimately 
settled i in Chota Nagpur, the country of 
the Kol'tribe of Munda or Ho. At a latter 
period hindus pushed into .this territory, 
reduced the more civilized Uraon to slavery 
drover the wilder Kol into revolt, and even¬ 
tually forced them to migrate to the south¬ 
ward arid eastward into the land of the 
Bhuian. The more northerly of the eastern 
emigrants passed out into the low country, 
and mixing with the Bhumij and Bhuian 
natives, formed the class of Tam aria. The 
more southerly moved into Singbhum, 
and Kolehan, living at peace with the 
Bhuian pre-occupants until the intrusion 
of Hindus from Mar war, who first leagued 
with the Bhuian against the Kol and 
then with the Kol against the Bhuian, and 
finally appropriated Singbhum leaving Ko¬ 
lehan orHo-desam to the Kol or Ho, as this 
southern tribe call themselves. Remnants 
of the Kol are still found to the northward 
nearer Chota Nagpur, and they appear to be 
also spread to the northward towards Raj- 
mahal. One tribe, the Sontbal, is found in 
Chota Nagpur and in the skirts and vallies 
of the Rajmahal hills. It is enumerated bv 
Mr. Stirling in his list of the Kol tribes of 
Cuttack, and according to Captain W. S. 
Sherwill its range is from Cuttack through 
Chota Nagpur to Rewa, thus embracing the 
territory qf both .divisions of tbe eastern 
Vindhyan. The Raien, Male, and some 
others, are mot inferior to the Jut in labori¬ 
ousness and* sobriety, although they arc in¬ 
ferior in, enterprise and resolution. 

The Male and Uraon languages are main¬ 
ly Dravidiau, and it is remarkable that 
although the Male are now coufined to the 
N. E extremity of the Vindhya, where the 
Ganges washes and bends round the chain, 
aud^ftre serrated from the South Dmvidian 
nations by the Kol race,' their language is 
more Dmvidian than the Kol itself, The 
and numerals, for instance, are 
n, while those of the Kol are Gange- 
tio, Himalayan and Ultra Indian. The ex¬ 
planation is probably to be found in the cir- 
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cumsfcance of the Urapn and Male having, 
originally, formed an uninterrupted con*, 
tinuation of the Gond tribes and dialects 
that extended from the Goduvery to the 
N. E. extremity of the Vindhya. The Kol, 
again, must have formerly had a greater ex¬ 
tension either ou the north, breaking through 
the Male Gondian band, into the Gangetic 
vallov, or on the south to the seaboard of 
Cuttack and the lower valley of the Ganged, 
where they would be exposed to the influence 
of maritime visitors and settlers, Ultra In¬ 
dian and Gangetic. But as both the Kol 
and the Male-Uraon are physically Ultra 
Indian more than Dravidiau, and the occu¬ 
pation of the Eastern Vindhya and the hills 
on the opposite side of the Gangetic valley* 
by Ultra Indians implies that the valley 
itself was at onetime possessed by the same 
race, the simplest conclusion is, that the Kol 
were an extension of the ancient Ultra Indo- 
Dravidian population of the Lower Ganges 
and the highlands on itB eastern margin. 
The peculiarities of Kol, when compared with 
the S. Dravidiau, and the Male-Gondian or 
purer north Dravidian dialects, are chiefly 
glossarial.— Journal of the Indian Archipelago 
No. IV. and V. April and May 1853 pages 
from 196 to 198. Tick nil J. A. S. 184-9 pp. 
694-7. Mr. Logan in Jl. In Arch. Latham 
Campbell , p 25 to 33. 

MALE, See Tsan-pe-na-go. 

MALE ARASAR, or hill kings, are small 
tribes of mountaineers on the hills in the ex¬ 
treme south of the Peninsula. They inhabit 
the range of ghats between Tinnevelly and 
Travancore, in small communities of five or. 
six families and probably do not exceed 600 
in all. Their huts consist of a few sticks J 
covered with bark and thatch. They live 
on wild forest products, but, since A. D. 
1850,. they have been cultivating potatoes 
for their own family use. They have a few 
fowls and dogs. As a race they are diming 
tive and pot-bellied, their crania small, and 
pear shaped, rising to a point about tbe junc¬ 
tion of the occipital bone and the sagittal 
suture; a low retreating forehead, long, tang¬ 
led, black hair, flat nose, and small eyes. 
They are averse to intercourse with strangers* 
They catch wild animals with pits and traps . 
and use bows and arrows. They are a 
miserable body, low in tbe scale of civilisa¬ 
tion. 

MALEBATHRUM, drug from the jvest 
coast of India.— Tennant's Hindustan Vol. L 
p, 133. 

MAHD KHAR a natron salt obtained 
from the saline waters oi tbe Loonar hde& * 
MALEGAON, its L. 20° 33*; J&UX0: 
35', E. in the Dekhan, on an affluent .of the 
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0irim, The mean height of the Tillage is 
1,587 feet, — Wills. Schlag. ’ 

MALEGAWA, a bud hist temple at Kandy, 
contains the Delada or reputed tooth of 
Buddha, 

MALEI AVAREL Tam. Inga xylo- 
carpa. 

MALEIR KOTLAH a Cis Sutlej state lias 
165 sq. miles, with a population of 46,200 
bouIb and a revenue of one lakh. The 
family came originally from Kabool. 

MALEK. In the first periods of maho- 
medenism, four Arabian doctors, Malek, 
Ambel, Hanifee, and Sliafoe, made 
montaries on the original text of the Koran, 


which were adopted by sects, now severally ! ni * n * ca { 


MAL KANGI EANNL 

ra th a country the Mali is distinguished by 
the article he chiefly cultivates, as Jiri- 
Mali, grower of cummin and other Aroma* 
tic seeds, Phulmuli, grower of flowers* Ac. 

— Wilson. 

MALI a civil affix to the names of- bar¬ 
bers, as Das-mali, &c.— Wilson. 
MALIA-MOTHI. Maleai*, Pavetta In- 

clica. — Linn. 

MALIK. Hind. A king, an owner. 
MALIK MAKBUZA. Peasant proprie¬ 
tor. 

MALTjA or Malla wanloo Tbl. the paria 
corn- i or ^her people of India, of Turanian origin, 
wot shippers of Ammuns, scarcely tff brah- 


jdistinguished by the names of the commen¬ 
tators. But these explanations did not mili¬ 
tate with much force, against the first sys¬ 
tem, nor create any violent feuds, among j 


MALIC ACID. See notice under Coc- 
culns I adieus. * 

MALICOlLO. See India. 

MALIDA. Pees. Hind. Soft food, used 


t,lie different sectaries. The ninhomedans j iu j„ ()ia by toothless people. 


have now as many sects as the Christiana. 
Chatfield .V Hindoostav , p. 206. 

MALEK. Arab, a king. 


MALIGAUM a civil and military station 
in Khandesh. See Maligaon. 
i MALIGAWA temple of Ceyloil. See 
MALE MANGOSTEEN. Eng. fruit of 1 ! Mde^wa! 


Garcinia purpurea.— Roxb. 

, MALEO or the Megacephalon rubripes, 
deposits its eggs iu the loose sand of the 
sea beach, in holes just above high-wator 
mark; the female lays one large egg, which 
she covers over and returns to the forest; 
but many birds lay iu the same hole. A 
dozen eggs are often found together. One 


MALI INSIII KUD. 
allughas, Roscoe. 

MALI-JHUN. Tel. 
mosa.— Lorn. 
i MALIKA JHANJI. 

vesiculosa.— Linn. 

; MALIKANA. Hind. 


Malbal, Alpinia 

Bauliiuia race- 
Beng. Aldravanda 


egg fills an ordinary teacup, from 4 to 44 j money or kind to the 
inches long, and to 24 wide. They are 
very good to eat, and much* sought after. 

The ben-bird takes no further care of the 
eggs, which the young bird breaks through 
about tbe 18th day, and runs at once to the 
forest-. Each hen lays six or eight eggs in 
a season of two or three months. 

MALETENGI. Tam. Si da acuta, ByRM. 

MALE VARA, a tribe of hill men in the 
Nagar district of Mysore, said to be the 
aboriginal landholders. 

MALEVELAN Malbal, A tribe of 
mountaineers. , 

MALGEEN. See Khyber, p. 518. 

MALGUZAR. In India, tbe person res¬ 
ponsible to government for the payment of 
the revenues assessed on a village. Mal- 
guzarif revenues. 

MALI. Hind. A gardener. The gardener 
race area very large body of agriculturists, 
generally engaged iu the finer branches of 
their profession. They are particularly nume¬ 
rous m the Dowlatabad province, extending 
into Abmednuggur and Poonah, southwards 
to in Ber&r, they are 153,220 

m number. They are cultivators and sell 
vegetables, fruits, and dowers. In the Ma- 


A sum paid in 
malik or owner of 
laud by the kaslitkar or pahi kaslit cultiva¬ 
tor, who is his tenant. 

MALIK-SHAH-JALAL-UD-D1N. There 
are two eras in Persia, viz., that of Yezde- 
jird, iii, king of Persia dating from his acces¬ 
sion 16th J une A. D. 632 and that of Malik- 
shah-Jelal-ud-din, king of Khorassan, which 
dates from A. D. 1079, the date of bis re¬ 
forming the Yezdejird era. It is still in use 
in Persia.. The Persian tropical year consists 
of 365d, 44, 49' 15" 0‘" 48"" which is more 
correct than the Gregorian year. 

MAuIN, a river near Najebabad in Bijnur 

MAL1NDA, L. 3, 13 S. L. 40* 11, 11. 

MALINEE. Sans, from mpla, a neck¬ 
lace. 

MALJHUN. Hind, Bauliinia racemosa 
B. vahlii. 

MALKA. See Kabarda, Korambar. 

MALKANGANI. Mar. Celastrus nson^ 
tana C. panic u lata. Malk&nganx ka Tbl. 
Hind. Oil of 0. panionlata. 

MALLE. Tel. Jasminum sambac. Ait 
R. i. 88. A general name of all common 
jasmines. < * 

MAL KANGI KANNI> Tam. - Gelas- 
trus pauiculftta.— Wtilde. 
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MALKUNGGNEE. 

Staff tree oil, Bug Valnluvy yennai, Tam. 
Oleunt Nigrum, Lat. Bavungi uocma, Tel. 
Vaiuluvy tyluro, Tam, Malkuugunee ka telHiND. 

An empyrenmafcio oil obtained by the des¬ 
tructive distillation of the seeds of Celas- 
trus paniculata, either alone or in combina¬ 
tion with other ingredients. It was much 
used in the treatment of Bevi-beri.— Mal- 
colmton's Essay p. 312. M. E. J. R. 

MALKAS. Tel. Bambusa aruudinacea. 
—Roxb 0. P. 

MALLA, Hind. Zizyphus nummularia. 
MALLAGHAI, Tam. ^ Capsicum. Capsi¬ 
cum Nepalensis, devil-pepper. 

MALLAGERI RANG, Hind, a shade of 
brown. 

MALLAH, H. A sailor, a boatman, a 
maker of salt. 

MALLAM TOD DA LI. Maleal. Celtis 
oriental is.-— La.m. 

JVIALLAN. Hind. Zizyphus nummularia, 
is very common, but it has no wood to speak 
of and js only used for fodder. 

MALLANI was one of the Chohan Saehm 
and may be the Malli who opposed Alexander 
at the confluent arms of the Indus. The 
tribe is extinct, and was so little known even 
five centuries ago, that a prince of Boondi, 
of the Hara tribe, intermarried with a Mal¬ 
lard, the book of genealogical affinities not 
indicating her being within the prohibited 
canon. A more skilful bard pointed out the 
incestuous connection, when divorce and 
expiation ensued.— Tod. Raj. p. 445. 

MALLAN PAT/RA, Hind, dried loaves of 
the ber or mallan Zizyphus nummularia. 

MALLAPOORAM, a town in the south 
of peninsular India, 1,400 feet above rhe sea 
level. 

MALLAR, Tam. Agricultural labourers 
of the Pallar tribe : cultivators generally. 

MALLA WANLOO, Tel. The Clmckler 
raoe. See Mai la, Pariah. 

MALLAYALI, or Vellalar, a cultivator 
and shepherd race of mountaineers, about 
3,500 in number occupying 70 villages in the 
rude valleys scattered over the Shevaroy 
Hills. They are said to have emigrated 
from , Coujeveram in the 13th century. 
The bouses are circular in form. They 
speak the Tamil and are hindoos. They 
cultivate the soil but have herds of cattle. 
See Shevaroys. 

MALLE ARISAR. See Malai arisar, 
Java. 

MALLEK QUTB-UD-DIN. See Hydera¬ 
bad. < 

, MALLESON, Lt. Col. George, author of 
History of the French in India, from the 


MALMSLEY. 

founding of Pondicherry iu 1G74, to the 
capture of Pondicherry in 1761. 

MALLEUS, a genus of molluscs. 

MALLI, The ancient people of Multan. 
See Afghan, p. 36. . 

MALLI supposed by Mr. Campbell to be 
a considerable and widespread people. Be¬ 
tween Umballa and Delhi are a good n&any 
Malli villages, and they are scattered about 
the N. W. Provinces as gardeners. They 
are common about Ajrnir, and on the south¬ 
ern frontier of Hindustan. South of Jubbul- 
poor, they are many and mixed with’ the 
Koormi, all through the Mahratta country, 
they are mixed with the Kumbi, and most 
of the potails are either Kunbi or Malli, and 
extending with the Kurmi far to the east, 
the Malli into Orissa and the Kurmi into 
Manbhum and other districts of ChotaNag* 
pore.— Campbell, pp J05, 108, PoHmger’s 
Iravels , Relouchistan and Sinde p. '263. See 
Kathi Ketri. Mali. 

M ALLI Tam. Tel. properly Malai a hill 
as Raman-Malli, Nalla-Malli. Malavari, a 
pass through mountains; Malayalam the 
mountain country in the west of India, the 
province of Malabar.— Wils. 

MALLI A LI, hill men of the Shevaroy 
Hills. See Mallayali. 

MALLI A. See Kattyawar. 

MALLIAL, a people who are very indus¬ 
trious cultivators and gardeners, on the 
N. W. frontier of British India, above the 
Salt Range, and extending up into Pesha¬ 
war. They now profess mahomedanisui.— 
Campbell p. 106. 

MALLICA. See Krishna, p. 548. * 

,MALLJ MB1, A Peak lying on the confines 
of Yelusavira and Yeddavanad : it is an 
exact cone. 

M A LLOW. Root of Malva sylvestris or 
Mauritiana is the Khit.mi and Khungee of 
Bengal. In making the compound decoction 
of Mallow, the dried cnpsulos of the okra, 
Hibiscus esculentus, may bo substituted.— 
Btuuji Pkar. p. 277. 

MALLOW WORTS. Malvaceae. A 
family of plants, extremely numerous ill 
species, many of which are employed in 
different countries as sources of commercial 
products, the genera Malva; Hibiscus: 
Sida; Altheea; Lavatera; Urenaand Gossy- 
pium, yielding tenaceous fibre suited for 
cordage and other purposes. 

MALMSLEY. A Very rich luscious 
species of Madeira wine, mad#* from th? 
grapes grown on rocky grounds exposed to 
the full influence of the sun's ravsand al¬ 
lowed to remain on the vine till they are 
ripe.— McCulloch , Faulkner . V 
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; MALO-KALANG. 

•^MALMAL. Hind. Muslin. See Muslin; 
t Textile Ai*ts. ' • 

MALM ALLA. 'Hind. Slightly brackish 

wa t er> 

MAL OCCHIO. Ital. Evil Eye. 

MALOK. Hind. Kagban, &c. corrup¬ 
tion for amlok. 

MALONI- BAPCAI, seed of a small plant 
found about Ajmeer; tasteless; has a hue 
scent.: is of a warm nature, a dram is given in 
medicine: used externally with other medi¬ 
cines to cure the itch.— Med. Top, of Ajmeer , 
p. 

MALOO. Hind. Bauhiuia vahlii, W. 
and A, * 

MALOPE. A genus of very beautiful an¬ 
nual plants, of the Malvacece, grown readily 
from seed at the commencement of the rains, 
the colour of flowers purple, and violet, the 
plant grows to the height of seven or eight 
feet and is better adapted for a shrubbery 
than the flower garden. M. grandifiora, 
is a plant of India, which yields fibres.— 
Riddell, 

MALJHUN. Hind. 

Mawal, Beng. | Maloo, Hind. 

Patwa, „ | 

Thi6 is the Bauhinia rncemosa. Along 
the forests of the Sewaliks and the hot 
vallcylfa&f the Himalayas, from the doous of 
the North-West to the valley of Assam, may 
be seen this magnificent climber, with a two- 
lobed leaf. It hangs in elegant festoons 
from thetops of lofty trees, which one is at 
a loss to conceive how, from the distance of 
’ its root from tlio steins, it could ever have 
ascefided; but occasionally a half-killed 
tree displays the mode of its progress, and 
indicates the destruction it must have creat¬ 
ed in the forest. With the bark of this 
plant, which, when stripped off, is of a red¬ 
dish-brown colour, the natives of the 
mountains make ropes, the stems are usually 
cut in July and August; the outer bark 
being stripped off, is thrown away, and the 
inner is used for ropes, as wanted, by being 
previously soaked iu water, and twisted 
when wet. It is also said to be boiled and 
beaten with mallets, which renders it soft 
and pliable for being twisted into ropes and 
stringy for the sleeping cots styled charpacs. 
Though the fibre makes very strong ropes, 
it is not over-durable, and rots if kept con- 
. stantly in water. Its strong coarse ropes, an- 
awer well for suspension bridges, but some 
had been in use only for two or three years, 
and irdn suspension bridges substituted. ”— 
Boyle Himalayan Botany , p. .184. 

MALO-KALANG. The fruit of a plant 
called quixpo by the Indians, and by the 
Spaniards malo kalong, is celebrated for its 
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beirtg the basis of a kind of soap, for which 
it is a substitute in the Philippines. It is 
a species of the water lily, and grows iu all 
the rivers; its leaves are very large, resemb¬ 
ling those of the cow lily. It bears a fruit 
nearly the size of au apple, the pulp of 
which, after maceration, is boiled in the 
common manner with potash, and produces 
soap of a very good quality.— White'* 
Voyage , p. 149. 

MALORI GHA, Hind. Rumex hastatus. 

MALOWN capitulated on the 15th 
May 1815. 

MALOZA a town and river in Basellan 
island, one of the Philippines. 

MAL-PATAR, Can. Circaetus G&llicus. 

— Gruel, 

MALPHIGIACEiE. TheBarbadoes Cher¬ 
ry tribe of plants which consists of 9 genera 
17 species, viz. 3 Malpighia; 2 Byrsonima; 
1 Gaudicbaudia; 2 Hiptage; 4 Hireea; 1 
Stigmatophyllum ; 1 Heteropteris; 2 Banis- 
teria; 1 Aucistrocladus. Of the properties 
of the plants of this Order little is known. 

MALPHIGH1A COCCIFERA. A small 
stnnted shrub, with leaves resembling the 
box; common in gardens. M. Heteranthejfe 
a handsome shrub, with leaves like the 
holly, and nearly related to the Barbados' 
cherry, is occasionally cultivated in Euro¬ 
pean gardens. M. puuicifblia, the Barba$toes 
cherry is an ornamental shrub introduced 
from the West Indies. Uort. Garden 25. 


MALT. 

Mont, 

Dut. 

I Maltum, 

Lat. 

Mai, Bledgermo, 

Fr. 

! Solod, 

lira. 

Maly, 

Gkr. I 

] Cebada retonadao 


Malto, 

. It. ! 

entallecida, 

Sr. 


Malt is grain, steeped iu water, and made 
to germinate to a certain exteut, after which 
the process is checked by the application of 
heat. This evolves the saccharine principle 
of the grain, which is the essence or malt. 
Rice, and almost every species of grain, has 
been used iu malting; but in Europe, and 
especially in England, mjjdt is almost entirely^ 
prepared from barley. It is the principal 
ingredient in the manufacture of beer, and 
is little used except in brewing aud the,dis¬ 
tillation of spirits.— Faulkner , McCulloch's 
Commercial!Dictionary p, 777, 

MALTA. An islaud in the Mediterran&aft 
sea in lat. 35^54' N., Ion. 14*81'®:, *bottt200 
miles from the African Coast and 00 from 
Cape Pessaro in Sicily; its length leahiout 
17 miles, and average breadth 9 miles. The 
population, exclusive of the garrison and 
sailors of the fleet, comprising &' mixture of 
Maltese, Franks, Greeks, Africans, aud na- 
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lives of the Levant, is estimated at about 
106,000k Malta has been successively oc¬ 
cupied by Phoenicians, Greeks, Carthageni- 
ans and Romans; on the decline of the 
Roman power it was seized by the Goths and j 
Vandals, and then passed for a short period j 
into the hands of the Eastern Emperors, who ; 
surrendered it to the Saracens. It then j 
came into the possession of the Norman and j 
German kings of Naples, with whom it j 
remained until 1522, when it was granted 
by Charles V. to the Knights of St. 
John of Jerusalem, who on several oc¬ 
casions valiantly defended it against the 
Turks, but surrendered it to Napoleon on 
the 12th of June, 1798, at the first summons. 
Tbe island was soon after blockaded by the 
British fleet under Lord Nelson, and, after 
suffering severe privations, the French finally 
relinquished the island to Sir Alexander Ball 
in August 1799. 

MALTHA or S^a Wax. A solid, whitish, 
inflammable, vegetable substance, not unlike j 
tallow, and may be impressed with the nail. 
It swells when heated, And on cooling as¬ 
sumes the consistence of white cerate. It 
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belonging to the genera Malrft, Hibiscus, 
Sida, Althaea, Lavatera, Urena, &o., besides 
Gossypium, the genus yielding cotton, are em¬ 
ployed in different countries for yielding fibre 
for cordage and for other purposes, Urena 
lobata and U. sinuata, two weeds the one 
called bunochra and the other kungia, com¬ 
mon in most parts of India, abound in a strong 
and tolerably fine*substitute for flax,— Royle, 
Fib. Pl. p. 254. Voigt. 

MALVA, a genus of plants belonging to 
the Malvaceae or Mallow Tribe. M. Cuneifolia 
is an annual found growing in single plants 
here and there all over the Burmese country 
but chiefly in t,ho jungle. It affords a strong 
yellowish white fibre, but from the scatter- 
! ed way in which it grows in a wild state, it 
| would be difficult to collect it in any quan- 
! tity. M. Miuiata of easy culture and easily 
| propagated by seed, cuttings, or dividing 
[ tho suckers.— McClelland; Riddell. 

MALVA MAUR1TIANA. * 

Kungoo ko pat Hind. J Khatmi safed Hinjb. 

The seeds of this are brought from Hy- 
drabad. It is cultivated in most parts of 


affords a better light than petroleum, and > India. 

emits a less disagreeable smell. It. is found’ MALVA PARVIFOLIA Liuu. 
on the surface of the Baikal lake in Siberia, j Karr of Sutlej, | Sonchal, of Ravi. 

at the foot of the Bakhtiari mountains in j Panirak, of Tiuns Indus. I Gogi, „ 

‘Persia, and other places. | 8n P ra > °* ” » » Sa £ ” 

MALTHAIGAH. See Ken. j In Kanawar, women clean their hair with 

MALTI. Hind. Melilotus ! an infusion of the root, and woollen 

MALTILATA. Hind. Gmrtnera race- ! cloth is washed by its aid. Bellew states 

mosa. ; that the root is used as risha khatmi ? 


MALTO. It. Malt. 


! See Althaea rosea. 


MALTO. Hind. Jasminura revolutum. 
MALTUM. Lat. Malt. 

MALU. Tel. Bauhinia raccmosa, Lam. 

• See M&rjhnn. 

MALUK. Hind. Diospyros lotus. 
MALUK BAST, See Hindu. j 

MALUK-UT-TUAIF. See Afghan p. 38. 
MALURA. See Bliilva. 

MALU RAMU CHETTU. Tel. JQglo 

marmelos.— Cerr. 

MALURUS ACACLJ3. M. Gracilis and j 
M. squamicepa. See Birds. 

MALUS. Lat. Apple. 

MALUSAL HILLS. See Kovambar. 

• MALUTEB oe MALUTEE-LUTA, Brno. | 
Clustered Gasptnera or, clove leaved Ecbites ; 
Gsertnera racemosa, also Echites caryo- 
phyllot*. 

MALVACEAE Jnss. The mallow tribe of 
plants consists of 16 Genera, 112 species viz. 
9 Maly*; 1 Althaea; 10 Urena; 14 Sida; 1 
Napeeaf 12 Abutilon ; 1 Lagunea; 4 Pavo- 
nia; 30 Hibiseus; 14 Abelmoschus; 3 Pari- 
tiuni ^ 3. Thespesia; 2 Lebretonia; 2 Decas- 
cbistittj 2 Lagqnca; 5 Gossypinm. Plants 


MALVAREGAM. Maleal. Atalantia mo- 
nophylla.— D. C. 

MALVA ROTUN DIFOLIA. 

Seed. Kbabnzt. 1 Leaves. Kangi-ka-sag. 

Flowers. Gul-khaira: kangi j 

Mucilaginous and emollient, used to form 
poultices, said to be inferior to Altbsea, cul¬ 
tivated in India.— Roxb. vol. ii. p. 184. 
0 1 Shaugknewy , p. 214. Powell Hand-book, 
vol. i. p. 332. 

MALVA SYLVESTRIS.— Linn. , 

Anjil, An. Marsh Mallow, Eng, 

Khabazi, „ Khitmi, P»R«. 

Common Mallow, Eng. The seed, Towdri, „ 

—O ’Fhanghnemj v. 214. 

MALVA TILLiE FOLIA, is a straggling 
annual widely dispersed in Burmah during 
the rain. Its fibre resembles jute.—■ McClel¬ 
land. 

MAUVE. See Nicobar Islands. 
MALWA. The rajas of Malwa, tbe capi¬ 
tals of which are Ujjayana and Mandor, arc 
known from tbe writings of Abul Fazl whose 
information is supposed to have been furnish- 
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edfrom Jain authorities. It would appear 
that in early ages, Mahahmah founded afire 
temple, which was destroyed by bnddbists, 
but restored in B. C- 840 by Dhanji (Dhan- 
anjaya) a name of Aijun, about ^5 
before Vikyremaditya. Between A. D. 806 , 
and A. D. 1390, the country repeatedly 
changed bauds from hindu to mahomedan 
sovereigns, from tjbe time 'that in 866 Mal- 
dova was conquered by Sheikh Shah, father 
of Ala ud din, to 1390 when Dilawar Khan 
Ghori, viceroy of Malwa assumed sovereign¬ 
ty. Malwa was added to the Delhi empire 
by Hamayun, before his flight. The pesh- 
was, the southern jaghiredars, tho principal 
officers of state, and chiefs who remained in 
the Mahratta countries south of the Tap tee, 
were brahmins. The Bhonslahs, who early 
possessed themselves of Nagpoor, the Gaek- 
war of Guzerat, and the family of Puar, 
who settled in Malwa, were of the 'Kbetri 
tribe. The Sindia and Holkar families were 
of the sudra caste. At the close of the 
Pindaree war, the districts in Central India 
and Malwa were left in a disorganized state, 
the Mahratta chiefs had parcelled out 
amongst themselves the possessions of the 
Rajput chiefs and the smaller states were 
all subject to Sindia, Holkar or the Puar, 
and j&O me times to all three. Many of the 
sraafter chiefs had been driven from their 
possessions, and had sought refuge in the 
jungles and mountains where they robbed or 
levied “ tankhah” or black-mail from the 
larger states. These robber chiefs were 
twenty-four in number at sir J. Malcolm’s 
time. Malwa and Gwalior are great centres 
of trade. In Malwa, the towns of Indore, 
Bhopal, Oojein, Mundipore, Rutlam, Dhar, 
Jowra, Augur, Neemuch, Shoojawulpoor and 
Bhil^a are the principal marts. The richly 
cultivated plains of Malwa with occasional 
intervening tracts of hill and jungle, extend 
from the Myhee on the west to Bhilsa on the 
east, a stretch of nearly 200 miles, and from 
the crest of the liue of the Vindhya to Mun- 
dissore and Oomutwarra, a distance of 100 
to 120 miles, all occupied by a thrifty, agri¬ 
cultural, people. This is succeeded by the 
more hilly and jungly tract of Oomutwarra, 
Seronge. and Keechiwarra, with a scanty 
population. Northwards, towards Gwalior, 
the country becomes more open, except on 
the wild border tracts of Kotah of Bundel- 
ound till we come to the carefully cultivated 
plain of Gwalior stretching for a distance 
of 140 miles between the Chumbul, Pahooj 
and Sind rivers. Western Malwa Agency 
embraces Jowrah, Rutlam and Sillana. The 
districts of. Western Malwa are subject to 
the inroads of the Rheeis from Banswara 
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and Pertabgurh. In 1861 an engagement 
was made with the Thakoors on the 
frontier, in whose districts the principal 
passes of the hills are situated, to unite and 
oppose the incursions of the Bheels. Under 
an engagement mediated by sir John Mal¬ 
colm in 1819 between Purbut Sing, Rajah 
of Rutlam, and Dowlut Rao Sindia, the 
former agreed to pay an annual tribute of 
Salim Sahee Rupees 84,000, while Sindia 
undertook never to send any troops into the 
country or to interfere in any way in the 
internal administration or succession. This 
tribute was assigned under the treaty o i 1844 
with Sindia in part payment of the Gwalior 
contingent. It is now paid to the British 
Government under the treaty of 1860. The 
rajah of Rutlam is considered the principal 
Rajpoot leader in western Malwa, and in cou- 
seq uence receives a voluntary allegiance and 
assistance if called for from the neighbour¬ 
ing Rajpoot chiefs. The late rajah Bulwunfc 
Sing rendered good service during the muti¬ 
nies, in recognition of which his sucosesor 
Bhyrou Sing received a dress of honour of 
Rupees 3,000 and the thanks of Government. 
The military establishment of the rajah of 
Rutlam consists of 500 sepoys. The revenue 
from all sources is estimated at Rs. 3,64,064 
and the population at 94,839. The town of 
Rutlam is the principal opium mart in' 
western Malwa. The area of Rutlam is 
about 500 square miles. Sillana pays an 
annual tribute of Rupees 42,000 under the 
same conditions as Rutlam of which terri¬ 
tory it originally formed a part. The tribute 
is paid to the British Government under the 
treaty with Sindia of 12th December 1860, 
having been assigned in 1844 in part pay¬ 
ment of the Gwalior contingent. The revenue 
of Sillana is estimated at Rupees 2,49,000; 
the population at 88,978 and the*area at 
about 103 square miles. Seetamhow, like 
Sillanah was once a part of Rutlam, but 
separated from it in A. D. 1660 on the death 
of Ram Singh, rajah of Rutlam. A tribute 
of Rupees 60,000 from this state "was gua¬ 
ranteed to Sindia by an agreement mediated * 
by sir John Malcolm in 1820. The total 
revenue of Seetamhow is about Rs. 1,50,000, 
and the population about 2 t), 000 . In conse¬ 
quence of repeated representations from the 
rajah, 5,000 of the annual tribute were re¬ 
mitted in 1860 by Sindia of his oiyxfrgp 
will on the occasion of the rajah's son wait¬ 
ing on him at Gwalior. An intimation of 
the remission was given to the rajah of 
Seetamhow in. a letter from Sindia to his 
address. The rajah of Seotemhow remained 
faithful to the British Government during 
the mutiny of 1857, and received a dress of 
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honour of Rupees 2,000. The rajah keeps 
up a military force of 40 horse and 200 
foot. x 

Punt Peeplodah, In 1821 Naroo Dhandeo 
and Wftsadeo Jinardin received from sir 
John Malcolm a suunud which was con¬ 
firmed by the Supreme Government where¬ 
by they received tribute on ten villages 
in the district of Mundavul and sou- 
bah of Mundisore. Naroo Dhondeo was suc¬ 
ceeded by his son Gopaul Rao. The ja- 
ghirednrs furnish reports of crime to the 
Political Assistant. The settlement of 
Peeploda. chiefship, under which a tribute of 
Salim Suhee Rupees 28,000 is paid to the 
imwab of Jowrah in accordance with the 
12th article of the treaty of Mundisore was 
made with Pirthee Sing by sir John Mal¬ 
colm in 1820. The thakoor receives from 
Kishnajee Rao Puar of Dewas, Rupees 138 
on six villages and from Hybut Rao Puar 
Rupees 115 on five villages in Goorgoocha. 
He also holds a grant of land in the village of 
Betekheere in Aiote district from Kishnajee 
Rao Puar; and he receives Rupees 1,000 
damee from Tual and Mnndavul. 

Jawasea thakoor receives, besides tun- 
khas, .quit-rent, for the villages of Jawasea 
for Rupees 501, Goorkheree for Rupees 201, 
and Chaplakheree for Rupees 341-8 in 
Dewas. He also holds in jag-hire a well 
and 16 bcegahs of land in the village of 
Soondwurnee, and a well and 25 beegahs in 
the village of Biwasee. But. none of these 
tenures appear to have been mediated or 
guaranteed by the British Government. 

Noivlanci thakoor receives, from Sindia, 
Rupees 1,570 and from Holkar Rupees 
1,650, he also holds in jaghire the village of 
Safcara in the Deypalpore perguunah, where 
he also has 40 beegahs of land in jaghire. 
But. for these he has no sunnuds. 

Theogurh thakoor receives from Sindia 
Rupees 8,200 and from Holkar Rupees 623. 

Babree thakoor receives Rupees 180 from, 
Sindia on Oogein and Pan Behar. He 
receives his tunkha. He also claims certain 
rights of “ lag” and “ bhet” on the village 
of Sawurkheree and Kudwuree in the Pan 
Behar pergunnah and “ Kalidy,” Ukonta, 
“ Karrundie,” “ Ootara,” in the Oogein 
pergunnah,and states that be originally held 
500 beegahs of land in the village of Dabree ; 
but he fias no sunnud for these. 

Bichrpde thakoor receives a tunkha from 
Sindia, he holds in jaghire 20 beegahs of 
J^nd in, the village of Xherkheree in the 
Pap Behar pergunnah under Sindia. 

Jfcalcmkhera thakoor receives Rupees 3,261 j 
on tnnkhahs. 
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Nurwar. thakoor receives from SmdiA 
Rupees 17*100, and from Dewas, Rupees 
25,512.' Besides the above he holds in quit- 
rent tenure the villages of Nurwur, Mocha- 
kheree, and Goomree under Sindia for which 
he pays Rupees 7,000. 

Lalgurh and Peeplia tbakoors receive tun* 
klms. 

Nowgong thakoor receives a tunkha Ru¬ 
pees 114 from Sindia. He holds in jaghire 
under Sindia 100 beegahs in Nowgong, 75 
beegahs in Purwar-Xheree, 100 beegahs, a 
tank, a well, and a garden in Dutana. 

Dutana thakoor receives a tunkha of 
Rupees 186 from Sindia and holds lands in 
jaghire from Sindia in Dutana, Umtana, 
Soonderkhereo, Gorkhere, and Balkheree. 

Ajraoda , receives a tunkha from Holkar 
and from Sindia. 

Bhoolatia thakoor receives Rupees 400 
from Sindia, lie holds a perwanah from 
Colonel Sandys. 

Blchrode thakoor receives a tunkha of 
Rupees 430 from Sindia. 

Biloda receives tunkhas. 

Burdin receives tunkhas.— Thomas' Prin - 
sep. p. 259. Onne. Malcolm'8 Central India 
Vol. I. p. 67. Treaties , Engagements and . 
Sunnuds, Vol. iv. p. 364. 

MALWA BAKCHI. Hind. Serratula 

antbelmintica. 

MALYAVANA. Sans. From mala, a 
necklace. 

MALZ. Ger. Malt. 

MAMALLAPLfRAM. See Mavaliveram. 

MAMA REE, a pretty village with many 
brick buildings and a tine nuborutttui or 
nine-pinnacled hindoo temple.— Tr . of Hind . 
vol. i. p. 149. 

MAMASENI. A nomade tribe dwelling 
in Luristan, and belong to the Lur family, 
as do likewise their neighbours the Khogilxt 
and the Bakhtyar, who, like themselves, 
occupy the valleys of the great chain of 
Zagros which separates Iraq Ajam from the 
provinces bordering on the Persian (Julf* 
All these tribes are the descendants of the 
ancient Zend race and the Mamaseni claim 
great antiquity, the country inhabited by 
the Mamaseni, may be comprised approxi¬ 
mative^ within the following limits:—the 
direct dependencies of Fars, to the east; 
Kazerun, to the south; the Khogiln tribes, 
and tbe hilly country descending towards 
the Persian Gulf, to the west; and the 
chain of the Ardekan mountains to the 
north. The tract of land occupied by the 
Mamaseni bears the name of Shulistam-— 
Baron C. A . De. Bode's Travels in Lwrislan 
and Arabistan , p. 202. 

MAMBRE. Hind. Ficus reticulata, t 
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MAMBTT—The bamboo. 

MAMECH. Hind. Polygonum bistorta. 

MAM LERA also written Mameeran, are 
of two different kinds in the Lahore bazaar, 
the one from Cashmere, the other from 
China, called Khutai (Scythea). The latter 
is officinal all over the East, being much 
used by the hakims, who deem this root to 
be a specific in ophthalmia; but, the ge¬ 
nuine drug is seldom to be met with, as it 
has many substitutes, Chelidoninm majus 
and C. glaucum. But Dr. Royle affirms Ra¬ 
nunculus ficaia or ficaria to be the plant 
from which the Cashmerean mameera is pro¬ 
duced. Both sorts are used, in general ex¬ 
ternally, and in composition with other 
drugs, are applied to the eyes as a dry col- 
lyrium.— Ronirjberfjer, p. 304. See Marnira. 

MAMEKH. Hind. Paeonia officinalis, 
grows at about 8,000 feet in the Hazara 
Hills, &e. 

MAMELUK. These were of two races, 
the Baherite and the Borgite, the latter of 
Circassian origin. In the times of Selim 
the first, the Mameluks were all of ppre Cir¬ 
cassian blood, and their ancestors had all 
been originally slaves. 

MAMIDI ALLAM. Tel. Curcuma am ad a 
R. i. 33.— Q'8h. 649. 

MAMIDI CHETTU. Tet, Mangifera 
Indica.— Linn. Mamidi Poo, Tel. Mango 
flower. Mamidi Varagu. Tel. Cut man¬ 
goes. gee Ambusa. 

MAMIRA, also “ Mamiron” Hind. Thaiie- 
trum foliolosum. 

MAMIRI, HrND. Caltha palustris. 

MA-MARAM, Tam. M angifera Indica, Linn. 

MAMMALIA. The animal kingdom wjia 
divided b} r Cuvier into four great sub-divi¬ 
sions, Yertebrata, Mollusca, Articulata and 
Radiata. The Articulata has since been 
greatly sub-divided, and the limits of two of 
the other sujb-divisions have been slightly 
altered. Vertebrate animals comprise four 
distinct classes, some of which, viz., Fishes 
and Reptiles have blood nearly the tempe¬ 
rature of the water or air in which they 
live, whilst the others, viz., the Birds and 
Mammals are warm blooded. Mammals are 
warm-blooded, vertebrate, viviparous ani¬ 
mals, and are distinguished from birds, as 
well as from the other vertebrate animals, 
by tbe possession of mammary glands, 
secreting milk for the nourishment of their 
young aud terminating outwardly in all 
(except in one or two) by teats. They are 
also distinguished by a covering of hair, 
except Whales, but even the foetus of whales 
has some tufts of hair. Most mammals have 
four limbs, from which they were formerly 
termed quadrupeds, but that term has boen 
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discontinued as it is not applicable to the 
Cetacero. The leading peculiarity of the 
mammals is their power of nourishing their 
new-horn young with milk. This is se¬ 
creted by mammary glands, aud these vary 
in number and position, being most numer¬ 
ous in the more prolific races. In cold 
climates several animals pass the win¬ 
ter in a state of torpidity, and even in 
Tndia, certain bats and hedge hogs, and 
perhaps some rats are more or less torpid 
during the cold season. Two species of bears 
found in the Himalaya retire to their 
caves during winter, and are rarely or never 
seen from the month of .December till tbe 
end of March. 

Dr. Jerdon divides Mammals into Pla¬ 
cental or those in which the foetus are nou¬ 
rished in the maternal uterus by means of 
a placenta: and Implacental or Marsupial 
or those in which the young foetus is expelled 
at a very early period and maintained in a 
pouch firmly attached to a nipple. None of 
the Implacental or Marsupial animals occur 
in the Asiatic provinces, being chiefly deve¬ 
loped in the Australian region and a few in 
America. 

Mr. Blyth arranged the Placental Mam¬ 
mals into 

A. Typodontia, animals with the typical 
forms of teeth developed, and include man, 
monkeys, bats, carnivorous animals and 
shrews. The majority live on animal food. 

B. Diplodontia, rarely more than two 
kinds of teeth, and include rats, squirrels, 
deer, sheep, cattle, the elephant, pig, horse, 
and the almost toothless ant-eater. They 
chiefly live'on vegetable matter. 

C. Isodontia, teeth, when present, are 
all of one kind, and comprise the whales and 
porpoises. 

The details of the above classification are 
thus shown,— 

A. Placental Mammals, Foetus nourished 
in the uterus, through a placenta. 

I. Typodontia, Teeth of all four kinds. 

1st. Group, Primates, Hair of one kind 

only. 

Order. Quadrumana , with thumb on tbe 
feet. 

,, Cheiroptera , winged, 

2nd. Group, Secundates, Hair of two 
kinds. 

Order. Carnivora , Molars trenchant, 
mixed with tubercular ones. 

„ Inseciivoria , Molars studded with 

cusps. 

II. Diplodontia, Teeth generally of two 
kinds only, abnormal. 

Order. Rodentia, Front teeth long and 
chisel like. 
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Order. Pachyderwata , Teeth varied, skm 
thick, do not ruminate. 

liuminantia , upper incisors ge¬ 
nerally absent, chew the cud. 

„ Sir pi want posterior extremi¬ 
ties. 

„ Edentata, Incisors absent. 

IIT. Isodontia, teeth, when present, of 
one kind and often very numerous. 

Ordkr. Cetacea , Posterior extremities 
wanting. 

!B. lmplacental or Marsupial mammals. 

I. Unguioulata, with nails. 

Colonel Sykes published a list of the 
animals observed by him in the Deccan, 
Mr. now sir Walter Elliot, in 1839, gave a 
Catalogue of the Mammalia of the southern 
Mahratta country. Mr. Hodgson published 
several lists of the Mammalia of Nepal, 
Colonel Tickell gave a detailed history of a i 
few animals. Major Hutton recorded some I 
facts oil the mammals of Afghanistan, j 
Mr. E. L. Layard, Dr. Kelaart, Dr. Tern- j 
pleton, Sir J. E. Tenneut have almost ex¬ 
hausted the subject of the animals of 
Ceylon, Dr. Hors field aud Sir T. S. Raffles 
were amongst the first who described tbe 
animals of the Eastern Archipelago, and 1 
Professor Eickmore and Mr. Russell Wal-j 
lace have recently extended their researches, i 
Dr. Cantor furnished a valuable list of tbe | 
mammalia of the Malay peninsula, Dr. T. C. j 
Jerdon in 1867 published the Mammals of ! 
India, and the labours of all these J£oolo- | 
gists were revised by Mr. Blyth of the Cal¬ 
cutta Museum, in many notices and reviews 
in tbe scientific journals of tbe day. 

Southern India, more particularly the 
richly wooded Malabar Coast, possesses 
more species peculiar to it than all Central 
and Northern ludia, except the Himalayan 
range. Of the animals only found in the 
Himalayan range, several equally belong to 
tbe Indo-Chinese fauna, of which they 
appear to be the Western extension, aud a 
few others to Central Asia, whilst a moderate 
number appear to be peculiar to the Hima¬ 
layan mountains. The Lungoor monkeys 
(Presbytis) form a well marked group in 
India and are still further developed in the 
Indo-Chinese provinces and Malay ana. Out 
of five continental species, one is spread 
through all the plains of Central aud North¬ 
ern India, one through the Himalayas, and 
there are three well marked species in the 
extreme South of the peninsula. Macacus 
radiatus of Southern India, replaces Inuus 
rhesus of all Northern and Central ludia. 

A well marked form of this group, Inuus 
ailenus is peculiar to the South-west corner 
of tbe peninsula. The Lemurs are almost 


peculiar to Madagascar, but one species is- 
very abundant in the extreme south, and a 
Malayan species extends sparingly through 
Bunnah into the N. E. corner ol'JSengal. 

Two species of fvugiverous bats are spread 
all over ludia and one species occurs ouly 
in the south. 

Of Insectivorous bats, seven species of 
Rhinolophus have been found in the Hima~ 
layas, but only two species in southern 
InJia. The Hipposideros section is repre¬ 
sented equally in the north and south of 
India, aud is more Malayan. The Ccelops 
of Blyth has, as yet, been found ouly in tbe 
Bengal Sundurbuns. Tbe yellow bellied 
Nyoticeji occur pretty generally throughout 
India, N. ornatus occurring in the Hima¬ 
layas. A fewEuropeun forms are found in the 
Himalayas. Moles occur iu the Indo-Chinese 
region aud in the S. E. portion of the Hi¬ 
malayas. Shrews occur iu all parts of Jndia, 
but are most abundant in the Himalaya. 
One species of Tupaia occurs in southern 
India, and another from the S. E. Himalayas 
to Bunnah. Of the Carnivora, two species 
of bears are Himalayan, and a third species 
extends throughout all the plains of India, 
Ailurus i ulgeus, one of the IJrsidue, is peculiar 
to the Eastern Himalayas. Weasels occur only 
on the Himalayas, one martin is found both 
on the Neilghorries and Himalayas, one 
species of otter is found in the south of 
ludia, in Bengal are two species, and others 
occur in the Himalayas. Of fifteen feline 
mammals found in India, live are common 
to India and Africa, seven are found in India 
and the Indo-Chinese region, but three of 
these occur only in the S. E. Himalayas. 
One, the ounce of central Asia, is Himalayan, 
and the smallest of the feline animals are 
peculiar to the plains of India, two of them 
in the extreme south of the peninsula,.aud 
the other on tlie N. West. Of the strictly 
Asiatic Parodoxurus, more Malayan than 
Indian, one species is common iu most 
parts of India, aud two occur on the Hima¬ 
layas and adjoining Terai. The genus Her- 
pestes is common to India and Africa, out 
of seven Indian species, live occur only in 
the south of the peninsula and of these four 
only in the extreme south. One small Civet 
eatis found throughout India, and is common 
in the Himalaya. A large species on the 
Himalaya replaced by a different race iu 
the extreme south. Arctonyx, Arctictis, 
Helictos, Urva, and Priouodon are found 
in the S. E. Himalayas and iu the Indo- 
Chinese regiou. The wolf, the jackal and 
wild dog are found throughout India 
two small desert foxes are found throughout 
the plains and a fox of the European type 
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occurs in the Himalayas. Squirrels are 
fonnd throughout India, up to the foot of 
the Himalayas, in the Indo-Chinese region, 
Assam, Burmal] and Malayans. One species 
of flying squirrel is limited to the extreme | 
southr/of the peninsula, one in the south of j 
the peninsula but several species in the! 
Himalaya. Marmots only occur in the 
Himalayan region, to which they have j 
been extended from Central Asia. Of the, 
Muridae, Goluuda, three species of Leggada, 1 
and the curious Plafcacanthomys are peculiar ! 
to the south of India : Arvicula occurs only | 
on the Himalayas, and Rhizomys in the j 
Himalayas and the Iudo-Chinese district. I 

One species of hare is found in Ihe south j 
of the peninsula, another in northern and | 
Central India ; the hispid Imre in N. E. I 
Bengal and Lagornys on the Himalayas. One 1 
elephant is common to all India, two 
species of rhinoceros occur in N. E. Bengal, 
one of them is tending to the extreme south ! 
of the Malayan peninsula, one wild pig 
occurs throughout all India, varying si ight- 
ly in appearance, and a peculiar dwarf j 
species is found sparingly in tin? Tend, ad- : 
joining the S. K. Himalayas. The wild ass' 
of Western Asia and Persia is found in the 
North Western deserts. Two species of the 
true deer of the Red deer type occur only 
within the Himalayas, beyond the outer 
range in Kashmir and Sikkim and these 
two extend over a great part of Asia. Four 
Baiainedeer are found throughout India, one 
of them, the Kucervus, oceuring only in the 
Central and Northern India and extending 
into Assam. The musk deer is only in the 
Himalayas, and the memimna or mouse doer ; 
throughout India and in Malnyana. The 1 
Nylgai and four horned Antelope pecu¬ 
liar to India, are found throughout the 
Indian region. Gazelles occur both in India 1 
and Africa. The goat-like Antelope, Nem- 
orrheedns is fonnd on the Himalayas and 
is peculiar to Eastern Asia from Hannah 
to Japan. One typo ot the true goats, the 
type Hemitragus, has a representative on 
the Himalayas and another on the Neil- 
gherries. The Siberian ibex extends to the 
Himalayas, and the Markhor,” quite of 
the type of the domestic goat is found on 
the N. W. Himalayas and adjoining hilly 
districts. Of two species of wild sheep one 
occurs in the Pan jab salt ranges and the 
other in the Himalayas. 

The bison of sportsmen, the magnificent 
Gour, Gavteus gaurus, abounds in the 
forests of S. India and extends into Cen¬ 
tral India, Burmah and the Malay peninsula. 

Two species of the Man is, the scaly 
Ant-eater, occur, one common throughout all 


Indta. and one extending from Daijeeling 
into China. 

The Dugong occurs sparingly, on the 
southern coasts of India, various species of 
Delphius, one Globicephalus, and one Balas- 
noprera and the fresh water porpoise of the 
Ganges, Indus and lrawadi, is a peculiar 
type the Piatanista. The classification of 
tli© Mammals of India may be thus shown :— 

Along the base of the Himalayas, in the 
dense jungles, an occasional tiger prowls ; 
the leopard is not uncommon ; while many 
of the game birds about Dugshai are there 
also plentiful. Among the lesser ranges 
bordering the plains and to an elevation 
of 8,000 or 9,000 feet, barking-deer are 
common; and on the more secluded and 
craggy mountains, the goral or chamois of 
the Himalayas may be occasionally seen 
sporting among the pine-dad precipices. 
Tl.is little antelope is gregarious, feeding in 
scattered herds, so that when the loud hiss¬ 
ing call of alarm is uttered by one indivi¬ 
dual, the others, one by one, take it up; 
and the hunter, from a prominent position, 
may see from ten to twenty go rata in different 
parts of the lull bounding across the preci¬ 
pices. The goral is rather higher than the 
barking deer and more compact and agile in 
appearance. 

The native dog of the Jheluin district has 
a great resemblance to the pointer, and 
; doubtless was introduced front India. Mr. 
Vigno makes a similar remark with refer¬ 
ence to the dogs of the iiajawur district, 

; south of the valley of Cashmere, where a 
formidable breed is also found, having the 
external appearances of the shepherd’s dog, 
but much larger. A closely-allied form, not 
differing in any way from the Scotch collie, 
is common all over the cultivated regions of 
1 the western Himalayas, and ef ^ ’"st.vvard 
to the sources of the Oxus, J *»«,.y©d by 
Lieutenant Wood. This uftjiormity is in 
favour of the view that the shepherd’s dog 
forms almost a permanent race, which may 
have been one of the original varieties. The 
Tibetan black bear Helarctos tibetanus, pro- 
j bably finds its way across from the lower 
1 Himalaya. The black bear of the southern 
j provinces (U. labiatus) is not found in the 
! Punjab. Helarctos tibetanus is common in 
the Punjab, and hunts among the ravines 
; and around the villages at night. 

| The Isabella, or brown bear of the.Hima¬ 
laya is an exceedingly stupid and unsuspici- 
, ous animal in districts where it has not 
| been disturbed. The contents of the gall 
j bladder are much prized as medicine by the 
I hill people. 
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The ran-hun or wild dog, Cams prim®- the Sha of Tibet described by Vigne, an*- 
vus, is a native of the Cashmere ranges, and possibly the wild sheep^bf western Afghan- 
although not to say common, is by no means is tan, Persia, the Caucasus, Armenian and 
rare; it is so stealthy in its habits that all Corsican mountains, is the same species 
attempts to obtain specimens often prove altered mayhap by climate and other exter- 
ahortive. They bunt in packs, and attack nal agencies. •The eastern limits of the 
the largest deer. Even the Cashmere stag Siiapoo have not been fixed with certainty; 
is said to bo brought to bay and killed by but so far as inquiries have extended, it 
packs of wild dogs. The wild dog seen By would seem that, commencing at Ladakh, 
Dr. Hooker on the Khasia mountains, and it proceeds westward towards the Indus, 
known there by the names kulsam and khas, into the regions where the houriar is found, 
may be a different species, though Colonel and probably when these regions aro 
Sykes considers it identical with the kolsum explored we shall find out the relation 
of the Deccan (C. dukhunensis). between what has been supposed distinct, 

The strange looking goat antelope (Cap- but which Dr. Adams is inclined to con- 
ricornis bubalina), known by the name sider one and the same animal. 

“ ramoo** in Cashmere, and u serou” in other The ibex (Capra hiraalayana) frequents 
districts of the western Himalaya, is per- many of the lofty ranges of the western 
haps the rarest of the wild ruminants. Oc- chains, and is known to the natives 
casionaily the sportsman comes across an by the names “ skeen” and “ kail,** which 
individual in the depths of the Alpine forests, they apply indiscriminately in the 
but the animal is very solitary in its habits, districts of Aserung, Spiti, Kanawar, the 
and seldom more than a couple aro seen Northern Cashmere mountains, Ladakh, 
together. Both in figure and movements Chinese Tartary, and the Altai. It is not 
the serou is perhaps one of the most urigain- clear that the European ibex is a distinct 
ly of its tribe, and so stupid is it that when species. There appears to bo a variety in 
come on unawares it will stand and gaze at Ladakh with shorter horns than the Hima- 
t,be intruder: oven the report, of a rifle layan, and specimens of the Siberian ibex 
seldom scares it. The serou has the legs of possess the same peculiarity. The leopards, 
a goat, the horns of an “antelope,” its panthers, wild-dog and bearded vulture, are 
general appearance is bovine; whilst the the common enemies of the ibex; the latter 
long stiff bristles on its back, and general preys on the kids only. The ibex is found 
shape of the head, are decidedly porcine; on certain ranges in Ladakh, especially on 
‘ a sort of nondescript beast, which European the chains northward. 

sportsmen often call a “ very extraordinary The Caucasian ibox (Capra caucasia) fre- 
looking animal* and so it is. lhe serou is queuts the mountains of Beloochist&n and 
said to tight desperately ; it has been known it is likewise a native of the Murree and 
when wounded or brought to bay, to have othel . range8 0 n the north-western frontier 
kept off a pack of wild dogs, and killed of Sind. The Caucasus, Asia Minor, 
several by its sharp pointed horns. A few Syria, and Arabia, are also countries which 
are met with on the Cashmere ranges, ^ inhabits. It does not appear to travel 
and in favourable situations eastward to an y grea t distance eastward, and is proba- 
^ e P a ^* bly replaced on the higher ranges of Afghan- 

The Houriar (Caprovis Viguei) extends istan and Persia by its noble congener the 
along the eastern spurs of the salt moun- Himalayan ibex. The Caucasian ibex baa 
tains,, but becomes less common as wo the hair short and dark brown, with a black 
proceed eastward, and is seldom met line down the back. The beard is also 
with on the ranges beyynd the town of Jhe- black. Like the European and Himalayan 
lum, or southwards of the Beas River 4 . It animals, the horns are also bent backwards 
is confined to the north and western por- but they differ in being more slender^and 
fcions of the Punjab, including the Suli- tapering. In the latter, moreover, the horns 
man chain, where it is known by the name are three-sided, and the anterior and pos- 
of Kuch. It is also a denizen of the mouu- terior surfaces sharp, and generally smooth, 
tains around Peshawar, including the Khy- with the exception of a few irregular fcuber- 
ber Pass, Hindu Koh, and Kaffiristau. The osities on tho frontal aspect. Like the other 
shapoo or shalmar of Ladakh, if not species, it frequents dangerous and in- 
identical, is certainly very closely allied; accessible places, such as bleak and barren 
its differences are slight, and, such as mountain tops.— Jerdon , Mammals. 
might result in & great measure from the 170 species of mammalia are known to 
marked diversity of climate, food, &c., of inhabit Indo-AJalaya. There are 24 of the 
the two regions. This species is no doubt quadrumana or monkey tribe, 10 of which 
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eccur in the Malay peninsula, 11 of them in The wild boar of Celebes is peculiar, but 
Sumatra, 9 in Javalind 13 in Borneo. The the Babirussa or Pi g deer there, has long 
Orang-utan are found only in Sumatra and and slender legs and the male has curved 
Borneo : the Siamang, next "to them in size, upper tusks turned back so as to resemble 
in Malacca and Sumatra, and the long nosed horns. It feeds on fallen fruits, it is found in 
monkey only in Borneo. # The gibbons or the Celebes, in the Sulu islands and in Bouru. 
long armed apes and monkeys and the lemur There aro also 5 species of squirrels and 2 
like animals, Nyoticebus, Tarsius, and Galeo- species of Cus-cus or eastern opossums, 
pithecus, aro found in all the islands. With The Anoa depressicornis, (Sapi utan, 
the exception of the Orang-utan, the Malay) is the wild cow of Celebes. It is 
Siamang, the Tarsius spectrum and the smaller than other wild cattle. It is found 
Galeopithecus, all the Malayan genera of in the mountains. Cynopithecus nigrescens, 
quadrumana, aro represented in India by the black baboon monkey is also of Celebes, 
closely allied species. In the Indo-Malay Paradox urns fasciatus is a civet cat of Timor, 
region are 33 Carnivora, 8 of which—a tigq^, The Moluccas consist of throe large is- 
leopard, civet, tiger-cat and otter are found lands, Gilolo, Ceram and Bouru, with many 
in India and Malacca and 20 in the Malayan small isles and islets, Batchian, Morty, Obi, 
region: 13 have representatives in India, of Ke, Timor-laut, Amboyna, Ternate, Tidore, 
closely allied species. * Kaiva and Banda. There are 25 bats but only 

The Malacca glutton, Helictis orientalis, 10 land mammals are known in the group, 
has the H. Nepalensis in the Himalaya, amongst them Cynopithecus nigrescens, 
There aro 22 hoofed animals in Indo-Malaya, Viverra tangalunga, Rusa hippelaphus, the 
seven of which are found in India and Babirussa, Sorex myosurus, common to 
Burmah. Tho Bos sondaicus is found in Sumatra, Borneo and Java, and four marsu- 
Burmah, Siam, Java and Borneo. There is a pials viz. the small flying opossum, Belideus 
goat-like animal in Sumatra ; the two horned ariel, a beautiful little animal resembling the 
and tho long horned rhinoceros occur in flying squirrel in appearance, and a species 
Burmah, Sumatra and Java, and the elephant of Cuscus, peculiar to the Anstro-Malayan 
©f India is found in Malacca, Sumatra and region. They are opossum like animals 
Borneo. There are about 50 bats, of which with©, long prehensile tail, of which the ter- 
under a fourth part occur in India; 34 minal half is generally bare, they have small 
rodents (squirrels, rats &c.) of which 6 or heads, large eyes, and a dense covering of 
8 are Indian, and 10 Insectivora, 9 of which woolly fur, often pure white with irrogular 
are peculiar to the Malay regions. Tne black spot$ or blotches, but sometime ashy* 
Tupaia, insoct-eaters, closely resemble brown. They livo in trees and feed on tho 
squirrels, are almost confined to tho Malay leaves of which they devour largo quantities: 
islands, as also are Pdlocerus Lowii of thoy aro very tenacious of life. 

Borneo and Gymnurus Raffiesii. In Timor, The Papuan islands, consist of New Guinea 
there are 15 bats, and 7 land mammals; 1,400 miles long aud its adjacent islands, 
amongst them tho Macacus cynomolgus, the In them only 17 mammals as yet are known, 
common monkey of all the Indo-Malay viz. 2 bats, 1 Sus papuensis and the rest 
islands : Paradoxurus fasciatus, a civet cat, are marsupials, one of these a kangaroo of 
is found over much of tho Archipelago :— Mysol and tho Aru islands. An allied species 
Felis mogalotis, a tiger cat is peculiar to, occupies N. Guinea. Typ es » /tusof the tree 
and rare oven in Timor. Cervua Timorien- kangaroo with powerfif 8, ^ ,iorr ?here are 
sis ; Sus Timoriensis; Sorox tenuis, and 4 species of Cusctis, a? smaphephm flying 
Cuscus oifientalis, are all found in Timor opossum, and there are^^ .Supials, 

and the Moluccas. Horses said to be wild in one of which is the # size r ^J^ r I8*and takes 
Timor aro all private property. its place by entering houses and devouring 

Tho mammalia of Celebes consist of 7 provisions. Wallace , Malay Archipelago 

bats and 14 terrestrial species, amongst vol. i. pp. 146, 208 279 and ii. 79, 263. 
them the Tarsius spectrum, Viverra tanga- The maral, a large stag, is found, in all 
lunga and Rusa hippelapha : Cynopithecus the higher regions of the Ala-tan and Mus- 
nigrescensin Batchian, is of a jet black colour tau : he affords noble sport for the hunters, 
and the size of a spaniel. , and his horns aro highly valued by the 

The Anoa depressicornis, called “ sapi Chinese. But it demands a fearless hunter 
Titan” or tho wild cow of the Malays, ap- to follow him into his haunts among the 
proaches the ox-liko antelopes of Africa, and pecipices, glaciers, and snowy peaks of this 
baa been classed as an ox or a buffalo and an- region. In winter and spring, he is found 
telope. It, is found only in the mountains and in the valleys, but as the weather becomes 
never occupies places where there are deer, warmer he ascends, to escape the flies and 
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other insects. They are seldom found in 
herds, though' groups of ten or twelve are 
sometimes seen standing on the brink of a 
precipice 1,500 to 2,000/eet in height, quite 
inaccessible to man. 

Two Cossacks hunting the maral, followed 
the gaSne far up into the Ala-tau, and had 
been successful: they started again in pur¬ 
suit, and found a magnificent animal, whose 
horns were worth 120 roubles .—Tho Upper 
and Lower Amoor , p. 110 112. 

We have the evidence of Jehangir, and the 
Reverend Edward Terry, that in their days, 
the province of Malwah abounded with 
lions. Jehangir records, that he had killed 
several and Mr. Terry mentions his having 
been frequently terrified by them, in his 
travels through the vast woods and wilder¬ 
ness of the country .—Tennants Hindustan 
Vol. L p. 78-0. 

Elophants are common in Burmah, in 
Ceylon, in tho peninsula of India and in the 
Terai. They were not in use by the Moguls 
as Polo tells, until Kublai’s capture of a 
number in the war with Mien or Ava. A 
few continued to be kept at the Chineso 
Court, at Timkowski’s visit in 1821 .—Yule 
Cathay , p. 140. 

The barking-deer (Oervus muntjac) is 
frequent in several parts of India. Tho 
Chevrotin or pigmy deer, are not much 
larger than hares. 

Of the Cetacece, the whale tribe of Mam¬ 
mals, of the family of Baloonidie, there are 
in India, 4 genera and 7 species, viz: — 

1 Balenoptera; 4 Balrona; 1 Physeter; 

1 Phocaena. Baleena antartica the antartic 
or smooth backed whale, in spring resorts 
to the bays of Chili, South Africa, the 
Brazils, Australia and Van Piemans land. 

The Zoology, like the Botany of the Him¬ 
alayas differs essentially from that of the 
sultry plains of India, which skirt their 
southern base *, though occasionally mixed 
with tropical forms, it is upon tho whole of 
a character closely resembling that of the 
more, temperate and northern latitudes ; and 
the insulated position of these remarkable 
mountains, exhibiting, as they do, the rare 
and interesting phenomenon of a temperate 
and oven & boreal climate on the very con¬ 
fines of the tropic, where tho summer heat 
is necessarily greater than oven under the 
equator itself, are of importance to inquiries 
connected with the geographical distribution 
of Animal Life. The principle of animality, 
possesses an innate power of adaptation 
which renders Animals in some measure 
independent of climate, particularly as com¬ 
pared with vegetables, and which increases 
in proportion as wc ascend in the scale of 
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life. The power which£ll animals possess, 
in a greater or less degree, of adapting them¬ 
selves to different varieties of climate, and 
of withstanding, uninjured, the effects of 
temperatures foreign to their natural habits, 
increases in proportion as we ascend from 
tho lower to the higher tribes, and the 
Mammalia undoubtedly form one of the 
most favourable groups for the discussion 
of this important question. Indeed, were it 
not from their limited powers of locomotion, 
they would be the very worst of all, because 
their high position in the scalo of life, and the 
superior intelligence and resource with which 
it endows them necessarily protect them 
against changes and casualties, which would 
prove fatal to more simply organized beings ; 
but, deprived of the powers of flight, ordinary 
mammals have not tho means of traversing 
the wide deserts and oceans, which separate 
the habitable portions of tlip earth : the 
nature of their locomotive powors conse¬ 
quently confines them to particular regions ; 
and, in spite of tho more favourable circum¬ 
stances of their physical organization, their 
more varied resource aud superior intelli¬ 
gence, they afford better materials for study¬ 
ing the problem of geographical distribu¬ 
tion, than the kindred class of birds, whose 
faculty of rapid flight enable them to set 
oceans and deserts equally at defiance, in 
passing to the most distant quarters of the 
globe, and, as it were, to chooso their bwn , 
temperature and climate in tho boundless 
fields of air. Hence it is that the circum¬ 
stances of the important problom of geogra¬ 
phical distribution are less favourably pre¬ 
sented in Ornithology than in Mammalogy. 

Tho species of mammalia found in tho 
Southern Mahratta Country, were described 
by Mr. Walter Elliot, »of the Madras Civil 
Service in the Madras Literary Society’s 
Journal July 1839. The district of India, in 
which the animals were procured, is a part 
of the high table land towards the south of 
the Dekhan, commonly called the Southern 
Mahratta Country, and constitutes the 
British zillah of Dbarwar. It ought, like¬ 
wise, geographically speaking, to include 
the small province of Sunda. The general 
boundaries are the rivers Kistnah and 
Bbima on the north and* N. E.; the Tum- 
budra river on the south; the Nizam’s 
territory on the east, and the Syhadri range 
of mountains on the west. f I he latter are 
generally called the Ghats; a term which, 
however, properly applies only to the passes 
leading through them. The general faco of 
this tract is much diversified, and affords a 
great variety of elevation and of geological 
structure, thereby materially affecting the 
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distribution and the habitat of the different 
species of animals existing within its limits. 
The whole of the western portion is a thick 
forest, extending from the outskirts of the 
mountainous region of the Ghats to their 
summits, and clothing the valleys that 
extend between their different ridges. It 
abounds with the teak and various other 
lofty forest trees, festooned by enormous 
perennial creepers. The bamboo forms a 
thick and luxuriant underwood in some 
places, while others are entirely open, and 
the banks of many clear and rapid streams 
flowing through it, abound with the black 
pepper plant, the wild cinnamon and other 
odoriferous shrubs. Portions of this forest 
are often left entirely untouched by the axe 
or kftife, forming a thick impervious shade 
for the growth of the black pepper, carda¬ 
mon and Mari palm (Caryota urens). These 
are called kans and are favourite resorts of 
wild animals. To the east of the regular 
forest lies a tract called the Mulnad, or 
rain-country (though the natives of the 
plains often include the jhari, or forest, 
nndor the same denomination), in which 
the trees degenerate into large bushes, the 
bamboo almost entirely ceases, and cultiva¬ 
tion, chiefly of rice, becomes much more 
frequent. The bushes consist chiefly of the 
karunda, the pallas, <fec. It abounds in 
tanks and artificial reservoirs for purposes 
of irrigation. East of the Mulnad is a great 
extent of alluvial plain, producing fine crops 
of wheat, cotton, maizes, millet, (fee. [Hol- 
cus sorghum, Panicum Italicum, Cicer 
arietinum.] And on the Nizam’s frontier 
are found a succession of low dry hills, 
with tabular summits, often rising in abrupt 
scarped precipices, and intersecting and 
traversing the plains in various directions. 
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They are clothed with low thorny jungle of 
babul and acacia, and their bases, and the 
valleys between, composed of a light saYidy 
soil, are cultivated with millet, vetches, <&c. v 
Panicum spicatum, Panicum miliare* Pha- 
seolus max, Phaseolus mungo, <fcc. The 
first or mountainous division consists chiefly 
of micaceous clay, and other schists, .which 
to the northward are succeeded by basaltic 
or trap formation. The. Mulnad is com¬ 
posed of undulating clay-slat^ hills, which 
become covered with basalt to the north. 
This trap formation extends in a slanting 
direction from S. W. to N. E. nearly coin¬ 
ciding with a line drawn from Sadashea- 
ghur on the coast, to Beejapoor and Shola- 
poor—and, what is remarkable, is almost 
coincident with that marking the separa¬ 
tion of the two great tribes of tho popula- , 
tion using totally distinct languages, Clio 
Mali rat tas and Canarese. The hills to tho 
N. E and E. are all of primitive sandstono 
sometimes resting on schists, sometimes 
immediately on granite, which latter is the 
rock nearest the surface in the central and 
eastern plains. But a well defined range of 
hills to tho S. W., called the Kupputgud, is 
entirely composed of micaceous and clay 
slates, resting on granite. The hills more 
to the N. and N. W. arc basaltic. Tbo 
extensive plains lying between these dif¬ 
ferent lines of hills and eminences are com- 
| posed of the rich, black mould called regur 
or cotton ground, resulting from decom¬ 
posed basaltic rocks. To tho N. E. a con¬ 
siderable tract of limestone is found, resting 
on tho sand stone, about Bagalcote, Badami, 
Hungund, Mudibihal, (fee. The distribution 
of species throughout these different tracts 
is shown in the following tabic: those 
marked* are confined to one tract only. 


Common lo all. 


Mountain Forest. 


Simla radiatus.... 

Rhinolophus. 

Vespertilio .. 

Pteropufl edulis. 

Uraus (Proohilus) la* 

hiatus. 

Bores Indicus.. 

Lutra nair. 

Canis torus Dukhun* 


Hyeena vulgaris. 1 

Viverra Indies or Itawe. 
Paradoxurus Typus.... 

Mangusta GrUea. 

Folia tigris.1 

— *— pardus.,. 

Mus gigantons. 

■- rattus.. 

m i . ■ decumanus ...... 

Belarus p&lmarum. 

Hystrlx oristata. 

Lepuanigricollis ........ 

Sua flciofa ferns........ 


Simia Entellua.I 

• Mangusta Vitticollis... 

• Felis Wagatee . 

Mus Longicaudatus. 
Soiurua Palraarum. 

• — ■ ■ ■ {dark variety)... 

• -Maximus... 

• Pteromya Philippen- 

sis...• •. 

Manis Pentadnctyla.... 

• Elephas Asiaticus.... 

•Moachua Meminft. 

Cervus Hippolopbus. 

——— Axis.. 

• Muntjak. 

• Boa Gaurus or Fron* 

talia.%. 


Mulnad. 


Black Plains. 


(Cynopterus Marginatus 
MegadermoLyra or Car- 

nntica. 

Rhinolophus Spoor!*. 

-Marin us,... 

— - Fulgens„... 

Canis Lupu*.«... 

-Aureus. 

- Bongalonsis...... 

Felis Jubata... 

-Chaus.. 

Hytena Vulgaris-. 

Mua Indio us (red va¬ 
riety, raro). 

-— Mettade, (rare)... 

-Lcggyado. 

-Budaga. 

- — Gul&ndi. 

■ — — Longicaudatus..,. 

—: Rtlfufl. 

1 —* Musculus jndi* 


Canis Lupus. 

-- Anroua. 

-Bengalenais. 

Fells Jubata.... 

-Chaus,. 

Mua In dicue, (black va* 

riety). 

■-Mcttade do. 

-Mnsculus Indi* 

cue.... 

• Antilope Cervlcapra... 

* Damalia Risia... 


Sandstone Hills and red 
sandy _soi|. 

Simia Entellua (rare) 
Cynopterua marginatna 

• RhinopomaHardwickii 
Rhinolophus Speoria 

• Taphozous —- 
Canis Lupus 

— Aureus 

— Bengalensis 
Hvspna Vutgaria 
Felis Jubata - 

- Chaus 

Mus Leggyade 
-- Budoga^ 

——— Gulandi' v i; 

-— Lonffcaudatuel 

-Musoulua 

Gerbillua Indians 
, Cervus axis 

• Antilope Arabics 


CDS. 

Gerbillua Indicus-. 

Manis Pentadactyla.,,. 

Cervus Axis. 

* Antilopo quadricor- •' * 

nls........ ......... * 
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Simia radiatus. Madras monkey. 

Macaco* radiatus | G'ercocebus radiatus, 

I Geoff. 

Koti, Can. | Bandar, Dek. 

Mnnyga, „ | Makada, Mah 

Munga, „ J Kerda, do. of the Ghats. 

* This species abounds over the whole 
country,' sometimes inhabiting the wildest 
jungles, at others living in populous towns, 
and carrying off druit and grain from the 
shops of the dealers, with the greatest cool¬ 
ness and address. 

Simia (Semnopithecns) entellus. 

Preabytee entellna 1 Cercopithecus entellus, 

I Geofp. 

Moosya, Can. I Wanur, Mah. 

Langur, Dkk. | Bengal Langur. 

The black-faced monkey of Europeans,— 
abounds more particularly in the forests, 
where its loud wild cry is particularly strik¬ 
ing. They are both useful and troublesome 
to the sportsmen, who may often judge by 
their agitation and chattering of the vici¬ 
nity of some beast of prey; while he him¬ 
self is apt to be assailed in a similar man¬ 
ner when trying to steal upon the more 
timid kinds of game. The species is cele¬ 
brated in hindu mythology, for having, 
under their leader Hannman, assisted the 
hero and demi-god Rama, the first hindn 
conqueror of the forests of Southern India, 
as related in the Ramayana. The Entellus 
appears to want the cheek pouches charac¬ 
teristic of Semnopithecns. An adult male 
measured, from muzzle to insertion of tail, 
1 foot 10£ in. length of tail alone 3 feet 2^ 
height from heel to crown 3 feet 2J—weight 
2 2 lbs.—do. of an adult female 18 lbs.— 

Pteropns edwardsii. 

P, medius, Temminck j Monog do Mam. i. 173. 
Toggal Bawli, Can. I Gnddal, Dek. 

Sikatyelle of Wuddure, | Barbagal, „ 

Theflying.fox or large fox bat.,Its flesh is 
esteemed good eating. Its tongue is covered 
with large papillae, pointing backwards, and 
each one terminating in a brush or collection 
of bristly points. Length of the male, 12 to 
13 inches—weight 29 oz—of a female, 20 
oz. Expanse of wings upwards of 4 feet. 
When disturbed during the day, they fly 
slowly round and round, with a low scream¬ 
ing noise, and soon settle again; hovering 
for a moment over a bough, they catch sud¬ 
denly with the claw on the anglp of the 
wing, and, allowing the body to drop, they 
swing with a single hold. In shade and colour, 
they are of a. yellowish brown above, and 
yellowish white below. 
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Pteropns marginatns, Fr. Cuvier. 

Cynopterus marginatus, Temminck ; Monog de M dm, 

202. ; 

Length, 4^ inch. Weight, 2oz. A male. 
The dentition agrees with the statement of 
Fr. Cuvier, which he adopts as t.he character 
of his genus Cynopterus. Incisors J canines 
^ } molars J- $ == 30. Is somewhat rare; 
found in clusters on tho folded leaves of the 
plantain, the palmyra, Ac. 

Vespertilio carnatica? 

Mogadorma Carnatica. | M. lyra. 

Kankapati, Can. I Shamgidar, Shab parak, 
| Dek. 

Kankapati is tho generic name in Cana- 
rcso for all bats. This Rpecies differs from 
the dentition commonly assigned to Mega¬ 
derma, in having incisors J canines J- } molars 
£ » ss 24; whereas the molars according 
to Geoffroy are \ -J. Above, mouse colour; 
beneath, paler. Nasal appendage large, 
oblong, reaching to tho base of the ears, 
with a plait or fold down in tho centre. 
Oreillon cordate, the anterior lobe high and 
pointed, the posterior rounded; the mnzzle 
truncate, the under lip cleft. Four mamm®. 
Female generally larger. Temminck states, 
Mon. de Mam. Tom. ii. p. 5. that the females 
and young of some bats live apart from the 
males at certain seasons, which may account 


for this. 

Female. 

Male. 


inches. 

inches. 

Length. 

..... o a 

... 3 
... 18 

Expansion of wings. 19^ 

Ear (behind), .. 



Ear (before), 

. i* 


Carpus. 

Tarsus,. 

. 2-k 


. i* 


Head,. 

. n 



Additional length of 
the in ter femoral 

membrane,.. 1J 

Weight,.loz. 10drs.loz.3drs.10g. 

Vespertilio Hardwickii. 

Rhinopoma Hardwickii. 

These were the largest dimensions ascer¬ 
tained from 14 females and 7 males, obtain¬ 
ed at various times. They are common in 
the Mnlnad, in old temples, oaves, &c. 
Weight...10 drs.Male...8drs. 13grs.Female. 

Length of body,.2 T * 5 inches. 

-tail.2^ 

-carpus 2-^y 

-tarsus 2 t V 

Expanse of wings... 13. 

This Rpecies has the muzzle long, thick, 
truncated and surmounted with a small leaf, 
oreillon oblong, bi-acuminated; forehead 
concave, with a fossa or channel running 
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down the centre. The nostrils are placed 
in the truncated plane of the muzzle, being 
covered with a membrane slit transversely, 
and with a small round puncture in the 
middle of the slit. By means of this ap¬ 
paratus the animal is euabled to open or 
shut its nostrils at pleasure. The leaf-like 
process rises from the same plane of the 
muzzle. Found in old ruins to the east¬ 
ward of the province. 

Rhinolophus, Qcoff. This, and the two fol¬ 
lowing species, seem to form a subdivision of 
the section Rhinolophus (Geoffroy), differing 
in the number of teeth and having in common 
a remarkable peculiarity common to all, not 
included in his specific characters,which may 
be described as a circular cavity, or sac, be¬ 
hind the nasal crest. This cavity the animal 
can turn out at pleasure*, like the finger of a 
glove ; it is lined with a pencil of stiff hairs 
and secretes a yellow substance like wax. 
Whon alarmed, the animal opens this cavity 
and blows it out, during which it is pro¬ 
truded and ’withdrawn at each breathing. 
Temminck notices it under the name of a 
syphon, 9 r purse in R. Insignia and R. 
Speoris. Dentition, incisors -J-; canines \ \; 
molars £ J 28; whereas in Geoffroy’s group 
the molars are £ -J, and the total number 30. 
But Temminck makes them vary from •£ to 
The upper incisors are distant, placed 
near the canines and triangular, broad at 
the edge and sloping to the root, tho lower 
ones are close together, crenelate at the edge 
each having three points. In all other res¬ 
pects, the characters are the same as Rhino¬ 
lophus* Nose furnishod with a complicated 
crest. Ears distinct, marked with trans¬ 
verse distinct wrinkles. Interfemoral mem¬ 
brane large. Warts on the pubes. 

Hipposideros speoris. t 

R. Crumeniforo, Peron. | Rhinolophus speoris. 

R. Marsupialifl, Ocojf. 1 R. Dukhunonsis, Sykes. 

Ears large, orect, acuminate, rounded to 
tho base. Muzzle snort, crest very compli¬ 
cated, consisting of a simple transverse 
membrane, or leaf extending between the 
©yes, behind which is tho circular sac. In 
front is a cavity, ih which are pierced the 
complicated nostrils, and surrounded by an¬ 
other smaller membrane ; the upper portion 
next the frontal leaf thick and fleshy, the 
lower, above tho lip, fine. On either side 
without this are three smaller parallel mem¬ 
branes or fringes, reaching from the eyes 
downwards. Body short, thick, of a light 
mouse colour. Interfemoral membrane, nar¬ 
row, square, including the tail, which con¬ 
sists of about four joints, tho half of the last 
joint being free at the point. Pubes naked, 
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large, with one or two warts. Two pectoral 
mammffi, two inguinal. Whether the latter 
are false or real is doubtful. It has been said 
they have no lacteal glands, but I have con¬ 
stantly remarked them, and that they are 
smaller in the young female. Females with 
tho frontal sac less developed. On a com¬ 
parison of about 18 specimens, the measure¬ 
ment of the largest was— 

Male. * Female . 

Length. 2-j^ inches... 

- of tail. 1 ... 1 

-of exserted portion 

of tail. l-|-10ths. 

— of ear.... T % 

-of carpus.2 

—— of tarsus..... 

Expansion of wings ...'13 .12$ 

Weight... ...•••.. 6 drs. 13grs. 6 drs. 

Found in old buildings, wells, &c. The 
R. Dukhunensis of Sykes is said to differ 
from R. Speoris in the length of tho carpus, 
but in Temminck, ( Monog . de Mam. T. ii.) 
p. 17, tho fore arm is stated to be shorter 
than the whole length, and the difference 
of colour is not sufficient to constitute a 
specific difference. 

Rinolophus murinus. 

Hippoflideros murinus. 

Ears large, erect, rounded : muzzle short, 
with a transverse frontal leaf or membrane 
and tho eac behind it as the last, and in front 
a simple membrane round the nostrils. Body 
short, and thick. Inter-femoral membrane 
large, including the tail, all but tho oxtremo 
tip. Pubes small, covered. Marnmoo as in 
tho preceding, colour dusky bi’own, paler 
beneath. 

Male.— Length 1,% ; tail 1 J 0 —3J 0 ; oar 
Jo 5 carpus 1J 0 ; tarsus, barely J 0 ; expan¬ 
sion of wing 10-$ ; weight 4 drs. 20 grs.— 
Tho sexes noarly alike.— Elliot M. L. 8. J. 
July , 1839. 

Taphozous. Of this only one specimen was 
obtained- 

Vespertilio proper.—Two small species 
are common, but neither of them havo been 
identified. 

Vespertilio sp. Ears small, sub-triangular, 
shorter than the head : * oreillon oblong 
rounded, colour above, pale dusky brown, 
beneath lighter. Length 2 inches ; tail 
J<j—2 1 & 5 carpus l& ; expansion of wing 10 
inches. 

Vespertilio sp. Smaller-than the last, ears, 
larger, rounded, nearly as long as the 
head. Oreillon curved and rounded at feho 
end. Colour dark brown above and below. 
Length 1 T %; tail T V *- 2J- 0 - ; carpus 1; 
expansion of wings 7|. 
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Sorex Indicus, Qcoff. Musk Bat or Shrew. 
Sore* coerule8oens. 

Sondeli, Can. | Chachunda, Duk. 

Ursus labiatus, Blainville' 

Prochilus labiatua. 

Kaddi ; Karadi, Can. | Reech, Duk. 

Acwal, Mah. | 

The peculiar dentition of this animal, dis¬ 
tinguishing it from the genus Ursus, has been 
remarked by Colotiel Sykes. There are never 
more than 4 incisors in the upper jaw. 
Several crania agree in this peculiarity. 

Their food seems to be black ants, termites, 
beetles, fruit,particularlythe seed of theCassia 
fistula, of the date tree, &c., and honey. When 
pursued, they carry their cubs on their back. 
In 1333 a bear was chased and killed, having 
carried her two cubs in this manner nearly 
three miles. It appears to be a long-lived 
animal. Instances are known of their living 
in a state of captivity for 40 years. 

Lutra Nair.— Fr. Cuvier. Indian Otter. 
Nirnai, “ water dog.” Can. I Hud or Ilada, Mah. of 
Datwaibekk Do. of theWud- | the Ghats. 

dar tribe. | Jelmanus andJalman- 

Pani kutta, “ water dog ”) I jar Mah. 

Dck. I 

Cuon rutilans. 

Canis familiaris, (wild variety.) 

C. Dukhuticnsis, Sykes, j Jungli Kutta, Duk. 

The wild dog was not known in the 
Southern Mahratta Country until of late 
years. It has now becomo very common. 
The circumstance of their attacking in a 
body and killing the tiger, is universally 
believed by the natives. Instances of their 
killing the wild boar, and of tigers leaving 
a jungle in which a pack of wild dogs had 
taken up their quarters, came to Sir Walter 
Elliot’s own knowledge; and on one occasion 
a party of the officers of the 18th regiment, 
M. F. I. saw a pack run into, and kill, a 
large Sambar stag near Dharwar. 

Canis pallipes. The wolf. 

C. Inpns, var. Ell . 

Tola, Can. | Landgah, Duk. 

This species does not appear to differ from 
the common wolf. Three young ones which 
Sir W. Elliot had alive for some time agreed 
very much with the description of the Canis 
pallipes of Colonel Sykes, but several adults 
that he shot differed in their colours and gene¬ 
ral character. The head was large, the muzzle 
thicker, the colours in some cases more inclin¬ 
ing to rufous, particularly on the fore legs ; 
which in some cases were deep red ; and the 
same colour was found on the muzzle from the 
eyes to the nose. Others have moro rufous on 
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the hind legs, together with some black on 
the thighs, rump, and tip of the tail. Length 
from muzzle to insertion of tail 36 to 37 
inches ; do. of tail 16 to 17|: height at shoul¬ 
der 24 to 26; length of head 10 ; circum- 
fereuce of do. 16 to 17; weight of an adult 
female 42 lbs. The wolves of the {Southern 
Mahratta country generally hunt in packs, 
^hase the goat antelope (Gazzella arabica), 
steal round the herd of Antelope cervi- 
capra, and conceal themselves on different 
sides till an opportunity offers of seizing one 
of them uha wares, as they approach, whilst 
grazing, to one or other of their hidden 
assailants. On one occasion, three wolves 
were seen to chaco a herd of gazelle across 
a ravine, in which two others were lying in 
wait. They • succeeded in seizing a female 
gazelle which was taken from them. They 
have frequently been seen to course and run 
down hares and foxes ; and it is a common 
belief of the ryots that in open plains, where 
there is no cover or concealment they scrape 
a hole in the earth, in which one of the pack 
lies down and remains hid, while the others 
drive the herd of antelope over him. Their 
chief prey however is sheep, and the shop- 
herds say that part of the pack attack and 
keep the dogs in play, while others carry off 
their prey; and that, if pursued, they follow 
the same plan, part turning and checking 
the dogs while the rest drag away the car¬ 
cass, till they evade pursuit. Instances arc 
not uncommon of their attacking man. In 
1824 upwards of 30 children were devoured 
by wolves in the Purgunnah of Rone. Some¬ 
times a largo wolf is seen to seek his prey 
singly. These are called wou-tola, and 
reckoned particularly fierce. 

Canis aureus, Lin. Th$ jackal. / 

Nan, Can, | Kolah also Shighal, Duk. 

The native sportsmen universally believe 
that an old jackal, which they call bhalu, is 
in constant attendance on the tiger, and 
whenever his cry is heard, which is peculiar 
and different from that of the jackal gene¬ 
rally, the vicinity of a tiger is confidently 
pronounced. Sir W. Elliot says he has 
heard the cry attributed to the bhalu fre¬ 
quently. 

Vulpes bengalensis. 

Canis bengalensis, Shaw I C. Kokreo, Sykes. 

and Pennant. | 

Konk, Can. Lomri j Nomri, Duk 

Kemp uari (red jackal) „ Kokri, Mah. 

Chandak nari, „ 

Length from nose to insertion of tail 20 
inches; do. of tail 14 in’.; weight, male 7J 
lb.; female 6J lb.—-both large specimens. 
Shaw’s animal appears to be identical with 
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the Can is Kokree of Colonel Sykes. Its 
principal food is rats, land crabs, grass¬ 
hopper, beetles, &o. On one occasion a 
half devoured mango 'was found in the 
stomach. It always burrows in open plains, 
runs with great speed, doubling like a hare; 
but instead of stretching out at first like 
that animal, and trusting to its turns as a 
last resource, the fox turns more at first, 
and if it cannot fatigue the dogs, it then 
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Length from nose to insertion of tail 3 ft. 
b in.; do. of tail 1 ft. 6 in.—total 4 ft. II in.; 
do. of head 1 ft. 10 in.; circumference of 
do. 1 ft. in.; weight 74 lb. 

Felis fcigris, Lin. 


Huli, 

Batf, 


Can. Patayat Bog, 
Duk. Wahag, 


Dmc. 

Mah. 


The tiger is common over the whole of 
India, breeding in the forest and mountain 
goes straight away. It. is remarkable that tracts, and coming into th^ open country 
though the brush is generally tipt with when the gram is on the ground. In some 


black, a white one is occasionally 
while in other parts of India, as in Cutcb, 
the tip is always white. 

Viverra malaccensis. 

Viverra Indica, Gkoff. | V. rasse, 

Fuuagiu bokk, Can. | Kantur 
Muwlik billi, Duk. 


Length from the nose to insertion of tail par i sou 0 f f,. 
22 inches; do. of tail 15J in.—total 37J—j ” 


found pluses they do much mischief, and have been 
’ even known to carry off the inhabitants out 
of the villages, whilst sleeping in their 
| verandahs during the night. The following 
j are the largest dimensions of any tiger, 
Horsf. , ria | e H.ud female, killed iu the Southern 
j Mahratta country, between the years 1829 
and 1833 inclusive, and affording a com* 


weight 5~ lb.'—an adult female. Varies j 
much iu the distribution of the murks on i 
the fur. | 

Mangusta mungus. 

Herpostes griseus, Desk. ! 

Mungli, Can. | Maugoos, Duk. | 

There does not appear to be any differ- j 
ence between the Mangusta inungos and j 
Mangusta catra, both of which are referri- j 
ble to the Herpestes griseus of Desinarest. | 
Mangusta vitticollis. 

Hurpestet) vitticollis, Bennett , Proceed. Zoo/. See. 
1835, Part iii. p. 67. 

A specimeu of this animal was procured 
iu the thickest part of the ghat forests by 
accident, iu 1829, and is now deposited in 
the British Museum. It is very rare, iu habits 
only the thickest wood, and its habits are 
little known. Size the same as M. grisea, 
the animal was tirst figured iu 1839. 

Paradoxurus musanga. 

P. typus. 

Kent bek, Can. ( Mouuri, Dkk. 

Couimou in the Muluad, living iu trees, 
thatched roofs of houses and huts, &c. 

Male. Ft. inch. Female.Ft. in* 


oin 70 to 80 individuals. 

Adult Male. Do. Adult F«mAle. Do. 


ft. in. 


Length from nose to l 
insertion of tail..../ 

-—oftail,. 3 


Total . 

Height at the shoulder- 
| Length from top of j 
' shoulder to end of ^ 

j toes .) 

-from the elbow to | 

j the extremity of the > 

toes.. ) 

Circumference behind i 
j the ahoulder, —./ 

j -of the forearm be- 1 

i low the elbow./ 

* -of the neck .. ...... 

of the head.. ... 
of forearm above i 
the elbow.I 


ft. in. 
5 6 
3 3 


ft. in. ft. in. 
6 3i 6.2 
3 11 3 2 


3 7| 3 7 


3 11* 
1 7 


2* 


3 2* 


1 8J 


3 0 


*1 

14 

3 


Length of body... 1 10J 

Do. tail,*.1 7£ 

Length of head.. 

Do. ear..l-/ 0 - 

Distance between ears.** . .. 3^ 
Leugth of sole of fore foot. 2 T 4 0 - 
Do. hind do.. 3- x \- 

Weight.....8}lbs . 

Hycena striata. 

H. vulgaris. 

Kirba, Can. | Taras, 

Kuu kirba, „ j 


0 

1A 


•• '1*<5 

5|lbs 


Duk. 


Weight,. 380 lbs. 360 lbs. 240 lbs, 

Nothing is more common than to hear of 
tigers of 12, 14, and even 15 feet in length. 
Most persons content themselves with mea¬ 
suring the skins of an animal after it is. 
taken off; and Sir. W. EUiot once mea¬ 
sured a lion of 9 feet 4 inches, which 
was noted by another of the party in his 
journal, as 11 feet: and by a third as 
12—the one huving measured the skin newly 
takeu off' and pulled out, the other when it 
was stretched to the uttermost by pegs, to 
dry. He does not believe that any tiger has 
ever been known that would exceed ten 
feet. The female has from 2 to 4 young 
and does not breed at any particular season. 
Their chief prey is cattle, but they also catch 
the wild hog, the samber, and, more rarely, 
the spotted deer. It is naturally a cowardly 
animal apd always retreats from opposition 
until wounded or provoked. Several iu* 
stances came to notice of its being compelled 
to relinquish its prey by the cattle in a body 
driving it off. In one case an official report 
was made of a herd of buffaloes rushing on 
a tiger that had seized the herd- boy and 
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forcing it to drop him. Its retiring from 
the wild dog has already been adverted to. 
Though the wild hog often becomes its prey, 
it sometimes falls ^ victim to the successful 
resistance of the wild boar. Sir W. Elliot 
once found a full grown tiger newly 
killed, ^yidently by the rip of a boar’s 
tusk; and two similar instances were related 
to him by gentlemen who had witnessed 
them, one of a tiger the other of a panther. 
It is generally believed that a tiger 
always kills his owe food and will not 
eat carrion, but he met with one instance 
of a tigress and two fall grown cabs devoar- 
ing a bullock that had died of disease. He 
saw the carcass in the evening, and next day 
on the report of tigers having been heard in 
the night, he followed their track, and foand 
they had dragged the dead animal into the 
centre of a corn-field and picked the bones 
quite clean, after which they found a buffalo, 
killed it, and eat only a smal^portion of it. 
Another instance was related in a letter from 
a celebrated sportsman in Kandesh, who 
having killed a tigress, on his return to liis 
tents, sent a pad elephant to bring it home. 
The messenger returned reporting that on 
his arrival he found her alive. They went 
out next morning to the spot and discovered 
that she had been dragged into a ravine by 
another tiger and half the carcass devoured. 
They found him close by and killed him also. 
The Bheels in Kandesh say, that in the mon¬ 
soon, when food is scarce, the tiger feeds on 
frogs, and an instance occurred some years 
ago, in that province, of one being killed in a 
state of extreme emaciation, from a porcu¬ 
pine’s quill that had passed through his gujlet 
and prevented his swallowing, and which had 
♦probably been planted there, in liis attempts 
to make one of these animals his prey. Many 
superstitious ideas prevail among the natives 
regarding the tiger. They imagine that an 
additional lobe is added to its liver every 
year; that bis flesh possesses many medicinal 
qualities; that his claws arranged together 
so as to form a cirole, and hung round a 
child’s neck, preserves it from the effect of 
the evil eye. That the whiskers constitute 
a deadly poison, which for this reason are 
carefully burnt off the instant the auimals 
are killed. Several of the lower castes 

eat bis flesh. 

1 Jfelis pardua, Lin. 

F, le 9 pardus. | Leopardua varius. 

Tha large variety, The smaller variety, 

Hwigft, . Khrkal, Can. 

ifenfoWfti Du£ : Gorbacha, Duk. 

Tbe pauiher, leopard fcibla, of the Bauri. 
orpaVd df thc E IntMvs. s 

Anne*, Mahr. j 
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Of this species there appear to be two 
varieties, a large and a small kiud, though 
some are of opinion that the smaller animal 
is the leopard. Col. Sykes also distinguishes 
two kinds of cheeta, but considers the larger 
one to be the leophrd. The natives dis¬ 
tinctly recognize the two kinds by different 
names. Shaw says the leopard is distin¬ 
guished from the panther by its paler yellow 
colour, and again that the leopard is con¬ 
siderably the smaller of the two. Here the 
paler is the larger. The most remarkable 
difference between these seems to be that of 
size, but on a careful inspection, other parti¬ 
culars are detected. An examination of a 
large collection of skins, gave the following 
characters : The large skins measured from 
4^ to 5 feet; the tail 2|—7f ; the height 
appeared to be ; the smaller ones were. 
3 to 3J ft. long; the tail —6; the 
height was from 1| to 2. -The colour of 
the larger skins was generally pale fulvous 
yellow, the belly white, whilst others were 
deeper and more tawny, some being a 
sort of reddish yellow, without any white 
at all, beneath. Iu the Kerkal thore is 
also a great variety of shades. But gene¬ 
rally a greater number of Houiga are pale 
coloured and of the Kerkal dark; whence 
probably the name of the latter from kera, 
dark or black. As a general rule too, the 
fur of the Honiga is shorter and closer: that 
of the Kerkal longer and looser. The cha¬ 
racter of the spots is always the same. They 
may be characterised as imperfect annuli, 
consisting of groups of spots, arranged in 
imperfect circles; but sometimes approxi¬ 
mating more and becoming like trefoils 
squares : : or like the impression of a dog’s 
foot, particularly along the dorsal line, and 
on the head, neck, shoulders, loins and legs. 
Where the ground colour is dark, the spots 
are more confused. The tail is without 
annuli, spotted throughout, but sometimes 
the spots run into each other at the end, 
giving the appearance of a black tip. The 
large variety is found chiefly among the 
rocky hills to the eastward, the smaller is 
more common in the wooded country of the 
Mulnad. The former is a taller, slighter, 
more active animal, exceedingly strong and 
fierce, the latter is smaller, and stouter, and 
varies much in size, -some being not bigger 
than a large tiger-cat, though the skull 
proved them to be adult auimals. The 
latter may be killed easily, while the Honiga 
is a very formidable assailant; and several 
instances occurred of as many as four mep 
having been killed by one, before it was put 
hors de combat. The strongest marked ,di& 
ferencc of character that Sir W. Ellipf 
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observed, was in the skulls, that of the 
Honiga being longer and n?ore pointed, 
with a ridge running along the occiput, 
and much developed for the^ attachment 
of the muscles of the neck—wfele those of 
the kerkal were rounder and the bony ridge 
was wanting. If this character be universal 
and permanent, it will afford a good ground 
of distinction. He was disposed to consider 
the Indian species as consisting of three 
varieties, 

(a), the larger or Honiga. 

(£>). ditto of a uniform black colonr, from 
the Malabar Coast, the spots appearing when 
the light shines strongly on the skin. 

(c). the smaller variety or kerkal. 

The following are the dimensions of a 
very large honiga killed in the Mulnad r 
length of body from nose to insertion of 
tail 4 ft. 6 in. tail 8-2 ; in all, 7-8 : height at 
the shoulder 2 ft* 3-^ * u * from onds of toes to 
top of shoulder 2—7 ; circumference of the 
arm below the elbow 1-3; head 1-11. This 
was a very large male called by the natives a 
Mar-honiga, stouter than the gererality of the 
larger kind. 

Felis jubata, Lin . Hunting Leopard. 

F. guttata. | T, venatica. 

Chiroha, Chirtsa, Can. I Yuz, Hindustani of the 
Siwungi, „ 1 trainers. 

Chita, L)uk. | 

They are caught in the Southern Mahratta 
district and are trained to kill the Antelope 
eervieapra. They are taught always to single 
out the buck, which is generally the last in 
tbaherd; the huntsmen are unwilling to slip 
until they get the herd to run across them, 
when they drive on the cart, and unhood the 
cheeta. 


Felis chaus, Gould. Jungle cat. 

Felis affinis, Gray. F. Jaequemonti, Geoff. 

F, katas, Fenrxon. Chaus lybioua Gray. 

F. erythrotis llodys. • 

Maut bek, Can. Jangli hilli, I)ak. 

Kadu bek or Karbek, „ Bhuogu, Mah. of Guats. 
Bella bek of the Waddar 
race who eat them. 

A number of skins were deposited by Sir 
W. Elliot in the British Museum. 
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! adult male of the Wagati is 2G inchee long, 
from the muzzle to the insertion of the tail, 
which is nearly 11 more—ih all nearly 37 
inches. The colour is pale yellowish grey— 
darker on the back—yellowish white or pale 
yellow on the sides—white On the under 
parts of the body. The forehead has 4 lon¬ 
gitudinal spore. In a line with these, from 
the vertex, four lines run to the shoulders, 
the outer broader, the centre ones narrower, 
and these two last are continued almost 
uninterruptedly to thet&il; the others break 
diHgonallyinto large longitudinal spots,which 
are continued in rows of smaller rounder spots 
to the centre of the belly. There are about six 
rows on each side, exclusive of the two dorsal 
lines. Two smaller bands runfrorn the eye,and 
along the upper lip, to a throat band run-' 
niug transversely below the ears. Two other 
'similar transverse bands cross the breast with 
a row of spots between. The inside of the 
arm has two broad bauds, and the soles are 
dark brown or nearly black. The tail is 
spotted on the upper half and indistinctly 
annulate towards the tip. It is very fierce 
—liviug in trees in the thick forests j and 
preying on birds and small quadrupeds. A 
shikari declared that it drops on larger 
animals, and even on deer, and eats its way 
into the neck ; that the animal in vain en¬ 
deavours to roll or shake it oft', and at last 
is destroyed. 

Mus. The different Indian species of this 
genus described are— 


Mus gig&nteus.Hardto, 

, decumaiiusPttZZatfj 

, rattus. Lin. 

, platytlirix. Sykes, 

, oleraceus. .Sykes] 
, nitidus. 

„ lii vi venter. 

, musculus,....Lm. 

, plurimammis. 

, providens. 

, rattus 
, rufeseens. 

, terricolor. 

Some of these are 
troublesome. 


Mus tytleri 
„ urban us. . 

,, bactrianus. 

„ brunneus. 

,, brunnenseulus. 

„ caudatior. 

„ cervicolor. 

„ eras sipes. 

„ darjeelensis. 

„ humorous. 

„ infralineatus 
, and 
„ liilagiricus. 
very numerous and 


Felis-The Wagati, of the Mahratta 

of the Ghats, Sir W. Elliot was nuable to 
identify with any of the species described. 
It seemed to him to differ both in si^e and 
colour from the Felis viverriuus sent to Kug- 
land by Mr. Heath, and described by Mr. Ben¬ 
nett. (Proceed. Zool. Soc . 1833, Fart L p. 68.) 
It is peculiar to the western ghat forests. It 
approaches most nearly to the Felis tigrina 
or Margay, Gm .; the Felis J&vanensis or 
Kuwuk. Hore/i and the Felis diardi, An 


The Mus giganteus of Hardwicke differs 
from the Florida rat, the type of Neotoma (as 
figured), in having the naved Rcaly tail of the 
common rat, whereas in the Florida species 
it is covered with hair. 

The Gerbillusludicus of Hardwicke unites 
both these characters, the surface of the 
molars being the same as that of two Indian 
species while the tail has the same peculiarity 
as the Florida rat, with the addition of a tuft 
at the extremity. But it is separated from the 
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latter by tlie length of the hind foot, and the 
disposition of the toes, and by the carinated 
upper inoisors ; characters peculiar to Gerbil- 
lus. These common points of resemblance, 
however, show bow intimately the different 
groups are connected and how gradually they 
pass into each other. The remaining jspecies 
all belong to the group of Mus proper with 
tuberculated cheek teeth. 

The species observed in the Southern 
Mahrat.tatta Country were— 

With flat molars, 

a. Scaly tails, short metatarsi (Neotoma). 
Mus gigantpus. | Arvicola indica. 

b. With hairy tail; long metatarsi (Ger¬ 

billus). 

Gerbillus indicus. 

With tuberculated molars: 

a. Covered with soft hair (Mas). 

Mus decumanus...Z/tn. Mus oleraceus. Sykes. 

„ rattus... Lin. „ rufus. New sp. 

mettade New sp. „ musculus. Lin. 

„ golundee .New sp. 

b. Covered with hair and spines. 

Mus platythrix.5V/W. | Mus boochga.New sp. 

The first division have 3 molars in each 
jaw, with strong alveolar processes; the 
anterior or largest one divided into three 
sections by transverse ridges of enamel; 
the middle into .two, and the third partly, 
or entirely so, as the centre ridge of enamel 
extends altogether, or only partly across the 
surface. In M.giganteua and M. gerbillus the 
enamel of the posterior molar of the upper 
jaw generally forms only a deep indentation. 
In M. gerbillusthe incisors are more prisma¬ 
tic, the upper ones divided by a longitudinal 
furrow passing down the centre. In the 
other two species the incisors are smooth, 
rounded, with a longitudinal mark on the 
worn under surface. The upper incisors in 
M. gerbillus also are much more curved 
downwards than in the other two. In the 
former the nsnal and superior maxillary 
bones project considerably beyond the in¬ 
cisors ; in the latter the incisors extend 
beyond these bones. 

Mug (Neotoma) giganteus, Hard. Lin. 
Trows.—Mus M&labaricus, Pennant, Quad. 

He?gm, Can. | Ghons, Dux- 

Pandi koku, Tel. | 

The English name, bandicoot, is a cor¬ 
ruption of pandi-koku, literally pig rat. 
It lives in granaries and stack-yards; feeds 
entirely on grain. Fierce, bold, easily killed. 
Makes a peculiar grunting noise wben 
frightened or angry. Female with 12 teats. 
Inoisors dark olive green at the base; 
becoming'yellow at the extremities. 
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Mus providens.— Elliot. _ 

Mus Iudicus, Qeoft. Arvicola Indica, Gray. 

„ Kok, Gray. Mus pyctoris Hodgs . 

Nesokia indica, Jerd. 

Kok, Can. Golatta Koku. Tel. 

Indian mole rsjf Eng. 

The Indian mole rat or provident rat 
is found throughout India ranging up 
to a considerable altitude. Geoffroy’s 
animal is not sufficiently particularized to 
indicate which of the Indian species he 
meant; and Gray’s was given under the 
supposition that it applied to an Arvi¬ 
cola which he subsequently discovered it did 
not: The present term seems sufficiently 
applicable to its habit of laying up a large 
store of grain for its winter food. The koku 
is from 13 to 14 inches in length, and weighs 
upwards of 6 oz. Its figure is thick and 
strong, with powerful limbs, the head short 
and truncated, the ears small, snbovate or 
nearly round, and covered with a fine down 
or small-hairs. The tail naked and nearly 
as long as the body, whiskers long and full. 
Fur long and somewhat harsh, brown, mixed 
with fawn, tho short fur softer and dusky. 
The colour generally being something like 
that of the brown rat, with more fawn or 
red intermixed, and lighter beneath. In its 
habits it is solitary, fierce, living secluded 
in spacious burrows, in which it stores up 
large quantities of grain during the harvest 
and when that is consumed lives upon the 
huryalee grass and other roots. The female 
produces from 8 to 10 at a birth, which she 
sends out of her burrow as soon as able to 
provide for themselves. When irritated, it 
utters a low grunting cry, like the bandicoot. 
Incisors entirely of an orange yellow colour. 
The dimensions of an old male were as fol¬ 
lows :—length of body 7 inches ; of tail 6J ; 
total 13|:of head 1-,^,-; of ear -fo tbs ; of 
fore palm T %ths; of hind 2 T V-hs* Weight 
6 oz. 5 drs. The race of people known by 
the name of Wuddurs, or tank-diggers, 
capture this animal in great numbers as an 
article of food ; and during the harvest they 
plunder their earths of the grains stored up 
for their winter consumption, which, in 
favourable localities, they find in such quanti¬ 
ties, as to subsist almost entirely upon it, 
during that season of the year. A single 
burrow will sometimes yield as much as half 
a seer (about alb.) of grain, containing even 
whole ears of jowaree, (Holcus sorghum). 
The kok abound in the richly cultivated black 
plains or cotton ground but the heavy rains 
often inundate their earths, destroy their 
stores and force them to seek a new habi- 
( tation. He dug up a winter burrow in Au- 
i gust 1833, situated near the old one, which 
was deserted from this cause. The animal 
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md loft the level ground, and constructed. 
[fcS new habitation in the sloping bank of an 
old well. The entrance was covered with a 
mound of earth like a mole-hill, on remov¬ 
ing which the main shaft of th%burrow was 
followed along the sido of the grassy bank, 
at a depth of about 1 or foot. From this 
a descending branch wont still deeper to a 
small round chamber; lined with roots and 
just large enough to contain the animal. 
From the chamber a small gallery ran quite 
round it, terminating on either side in the 
main shaft at the entrance of the chamber ; 
and the passage then continued down to the 
bottom of the bank,and opened into the plain. 
Near the upper entrance, and above the 
passage to the chamber, was another small 
branch which terminated suddenly and con¬ 
tained excrement. But these burrows are by 
no means on a uniform plan. Another occu¬ 
pied by an adult female was likewise examin¬ 
ed in the same neighbourhood. It was much 
more extensive, and covered a space of about 
15 feet in length about 8 in breadth, also 
in a grassy mound, of which it occupied 
both sides. Six entrances were observed, | 
(and there may have been more,) each cover- 
ed with loose earth. The deepest part of) 
the burrow near the chamber was about j 
three feet from the surface, the chamber) 
raised a little above the shaft, which terminat¬ 
ed abruptly and was continued from the 
upper part of the chamber. The chamber 
lined with roots of grass and bark of the 
date-tree. The branching galleries, of which 
there were six, from the principal shaft, 
appeared to have been excavated in search 
of food. A variety found in the red soil is 
much redder in colour than the common 
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of tail 8 X V, of head 2^; of ear of ford 
foot i'u ; of hind foot 2. Weight 6$ oz. 
They are said to be very prolific, bringing 
forth 10 to 20 at a birth but this seems an 
exaggeration, and the litter probably seldom 
exceeds 12. It is the common prey of foxes, 
owls, snakes. Lives in numerous societies, 
making extensive burrows in the red gra¬ 
velly soil of the Mulnaad, generally in or 
near the root of shrubs * or bushes. The 
entrances, which are numerous, are small, 
from which the passage descends with a 
rapid slope for 2 or 3 feet, then runs along 
horizontally, and sends off branches in dif¬ 
ferent directions. These galleries generally 
terminate in chambers from J a foot to a 
foot in width, containing a bed of dried 
grass. Sometimes one chamber communi¬ 
cates with another, furnished in like man¬ 
ner, whilst others appear to be deserted 
and the entrances closed with clay. The 
centre chamber in one burrow was very 
large, which the Wuddurs attributed to its 
being the common apartment, and said that 
the females occupied the smaller»ones with 
their young. They do not hoard thoir food, 
but issue from their burrows in the evening, 
and run and hop about, sitting on their hind 
legs to look round, making astonishing 
leaps; and, on the slightest alarm, flying 
into their holes. The Wuddurs eat this 
species also. 

Mus decuman us, Lin. 

Manei ilei, Can. I Gbur ka cliooha, Dek. 

Chooha, Dek. | 

Not so common above the Ghats as below* 

Mus rattus, Lin. Bare. 

Mus lanuginosus.— Flliot. 


koku of the black land. Another variety 
is said to frequent the banks of nullahs and 
to take the water when pursued, but except 
in size the specimens seen differed in no res¬ 
pect from the common kind of which they 
appeared to be young individuals. 

Gerbillus Indicus, llardw. Jerboa rat. 

G. Harclwickii, Gray. | G. cuvieri Waterhouse. 
Hurna mus, Hind. Tel-yelka of Yanadt. 

Jhonku indur. Sansc. Billa-ilei Can. 

Yeri Yeka of Wuddur. 

In the Jerboa rat, which occurs through¬ 
out India, the muzzle appears to be 
more pointed than is stated by General 
HardWicke, who characterizes it as “ very 
round,” and the colour is always of uni¬ 
form bright fawn, without any admix¬ 
ture of brown spots, which have never been 
observed. The incisors are always of a deep 
yellow colour; the eyes very large and full, 
the tail longer than the body. A largo adult 
male measured :—longth of body 7 inches; 


Golnnda meltada Jordan .’ 

Mettade, of the W udders. | Kera ilei, Can* 

The name adopted to designate this species 
is taken from tho word mettade, meaning 
soft in allusion to its fur, which' is fitie and 
soft—mettani meaning soft in Telugu. It 
is also called mettan-yelka, met.tan-ganda, 
from the same caus^. It is about half 
i tho size of tho kok, which it somewhat 
j resembles. Tho head is short, but the 
I muzzle, instead of being square and 
truncated, is sharp; the ears are larger 
in proportion aud more ovate. The general 
form is not so stout. The tail is shorter* 
than the body. The colour above is reddish 
brown, with a mixture of fawn; lighter 
beneath, close and soft, with a few longer 
hairs projecting. A large adult male mea¬ 
sured :—length of body, 5-^ th inches; of 
tail, 4f* 0 ths; total 9 T %tha; of head l^th ;.of 
ear 0 T fi x th. Weight 2^ dz. The mettade 
lives entirely in cultivated fields in pairs, or 
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small societies of five or six, making a very 
slight arid rude hole at the root of a bush 
or merely harbouring among the heaps of 
stones thrown together in the fields, in the 
deserted burrow of the kok, or contenting 
itself with the deep cracks and fissures formed 
in the black soil during the hot months. 
Great numbers perish annually, when these 
collapse and fill up at the commencement 
of the rains. The monsoon of 1826 having 
been deficient in the usual fall of rain, at 
the commencement of the season, the met- 
tades bred in such numbers as to become a 
perfect plague. They ate up the seed as 
soon as sown, and continued their ravages 
when the grain approached to maturity, 
climbing up the stalks of jowaree, and cut¬ 
ting of the ear to devour the grain with 
greater facility. Mr. Elliot saw many whole 
fields so completely devastated, as to 
prevent the farmers from paying their rents. 
The ryots employed the Wuddurs to destroy 
them, who killed them by thousands, receiv¬ 
ing a measure of grain for so many dozens, 
without perceptibly diminishing their num¬ 
bers. They are eaten by the Tank-diggers. 
The female produces from 6 to 8 at a birth. 

Golunda Elliotti, Je.rd. Bush-Rat. 

Mas hirsutus Elliot. | Mas coffams, Kelaart. 

Gnlandi, Can. Sora-panji-gadur, Tel. 

Gulafc.yelkn, of Wuddurs. 

The Galandi is about the size of the last 
species, or a little larger—but differs from 
it in living entirely above ground, in a 
habitation constructed of grass and leaves, 
generally in the root of a bush at no great 
height from tho ground, often indeed touch¬ 
ing the surface. The head is longer than 
that of the Mettade, but the muzzle is blunt, 
rbunded, and more obtuse, and covered with* 
rough hair. The fact and cheeks are also 
rougher than those of the other rats ; the 
ears round and villose; the eyes moderate; 
the whiskers long and very fine. The tail 
naked and s,caly, somewhat villose. The 
colour is an olive-brown above, mixed with 
fulvous; beneath yellowish tawny; some¬ 
times paler, or light yellowish grey. A 
male Gulandi measured:—length of body, 
6 T ^th ; of* tail, ,4^fch; total 10 T ^th ; of 
head, l-j^th; of ear, O-f^th. Weight nearly 
3 ose. The Gulandi lives entirely in tho 
jungle, choosing its habitation in a thick 
bush* among the thorny branches of which, 
or on the ground, it constructs a nest of 
elastic stalks and fibres of dry grass, thickly 
interwoven. The nest is of a round or 
oblong shape, from 6 to 9 inches in diame¬ 
ter, within which is a chamber about 3 or 4 
inches in diameter, in which it rolls itself 
up. Around and through the bush are 
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sometimes observed small befatctt pathway 
along which the little animal seems nabi 
tually to pass. Its motion is softie wha 
slow, and it does not appear to have the 
same pow^r of leaping or springtfigv by 
which the rats in general avoid danger. Its 
food seems to be vegetable, the only con¬ 
tents of the stomach that were observed 
being the roots of the huryalee. Its habits' 
are solitary (except when the female is 
bringing up her young), and diurnal, feed¬ 
ing during the mornings and evenings. 

Mils oleraceus, Sykes. —Tree Mouse. 

Mns dumeticola Hodys . I Mug povensua Hodgs . 

Meiua yelka, Can. | Marad ilei, Can. 

This species was designated as M. Longi- 
caudatus in the distribution list a term ap¬ 
plied to it in Mr. Elliot’s notes, some years 
ago, when lie believed it to be nndescribed, as 
in fai t it was at the time, but it was subse¬ 
quently noticed by Mr. Bennett from a speci¬ 
men taken home bv Colonel Sykes. [Proceed- 
in<j$, Zool. Soc. July 26, 1832, p. 121.] Its 
colour is a bright chesnut above, beneath 
pure white. Head moderate, muzzle some¬ 
what obtuse, ears ovate, tail naked. The 
dimensions of a young female were :—length 
of body, 3 inches; of tail,4 T 2 n ths; total 7^-bhs; 
of head, 1; of ear, O^ths. The Meinalka is 
extremely active and agile, and difficult to 
catch. He never procured its nest, but was 
told by the Wuddurs it lived always in bush¬ 
es or trees, up which it is able to run with 
great facility. Colonel Sykes merely 
observes that “ it constructs its nest of 
leaves of oleraceous herbs, in tho fields.” 
Whence the designation he has adopted for it. 

Mns flavescens,— Elliot. This species 
somewhat resembles the last, but is nearly 
double the size, is of a paler yellow colour, 
and was met with only in out-houses and 
stables at D bar war, but thero are considera¬ 
ble numbers. Habits social. Its synonyms 
are Tree rat, M. rufescens; M. arboreus ; M. 
brunneusculus, and in Bengal Gachuat-iii- 
dur. This is a pale yellowish btfown 
above, and white beneath. The head is 
long, the muzzle pointed, the ears very 
large, subovato. Dimensions of an adult 
male :—length of body 5| inches ; of tail 6|, 
total 12. Weight 12|- oz. 

Mns inusculus, Lin . Common Indian Mouse. 
Mus dubius Hoagson. | Mus' mauei Cray. 

Manei Bubuga, -Can. 

Mr. Gray considered a specimen given 
to the British Museum to differ from tho 
European species. 

Mus platythrix, Sykes. ] Leggada platythrix, 

Jerdpn, 

Loggyade, of Wuddurs, | Kal ilci, Cax. 

Kal yelka, „ I Gijeli-gadu 
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k The leggyfule has also been described by 
i\ Bennett from Colonel Sykes’ specimen. 
Proceedings, Zool. Soc. June 26, 1832, p. 121. 
Sir W. Elliot proposed to call it M. saxicola 
as better expressive of its habits, and as 
being exactly equivalent to its native name ; 
platythrix expressing a generic rather than 
a specific character. It has the head oblong, 
the muzzle pointed, the ears rather large, 
oblong, rounded. Incisors yellow. Colour 
light brown, mixed with fawn; beneath 
pore white; the white separated from the 
brown by a well defined pale fawn line. The 
flattened spines are transparent on the back, 
beneath smaller, and forming with a fur a 
thick close covering. The dimensions of 
an 



Adnlt Male. 

Do. Female 

Length of body.3 A inch. 

3 inches. 

»» 

of tail,.2-/^ 

o ♦ 

“ 1 o 


Total... 5^ 

5-A- or near- 



Dy « 


of head. ,1-fV ••*...• 

1 * 

•• J Vff 

»> 

of ear. \o . . 

•• ii 

** 

of fore palm „ . 

4 

• • l?“l (T 

»» 

of hind palm „ .. 

7 

•• >>10 

Weight 


...15drs. 


The leggade lives entirely in the red gra¬ 
velly soil, in a burrow of moderate depth, 
generally in the side of a bank. When the 
animal is inside, the entrance is closed with 
small pebbles, a quantity of which are col¬ 
lected outside, by which its retreat may 
always be known. The burrow leads to a 
chamber, in which is also collected a 
bed of small pebbles, on which it. sits, the 
thick close hair of the belly protecting it 
from the cold and roughness of such a seat. 
Its food appears to be vegetable. In its habits 
it is monogamous and nocturnal. In one 
earth which he opened, and which did not 
seem to have been originally constructed by 
the animal but to have been excavated by 
ants, he found two pairs ; one of which were 
adults, the other young ones about three 
parts grown. The mouth of the earth was 
very large, and completely blocked up with 
small stones; the passage gradually widened 
into a large cavity, from the roof of which 
some other passages appeared to proceed, 
but there was only one communication with 
the surface, viz. the entrance. The old pair 
were seated on a bed of pebbles, near which, 
on a higher level, was another collection of 
stones, probably intended for a drier retreat. 
The young ones were in one of the passages 
likewise furnished with a heap of small 
stones. 
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Mu8 lepidus.— Elliot. 

Bnduga, Can. | Chifcta burkani. T*t». 

Chit yalka, Tjsl. | Chitta ganda, „ 

This pretty little species resembles the 
preceding, but is only about one third of the 
size. The colour is similar, but paler, and 
it has the same pure white under surface, 
separated from the upper by an exact line. 
The spines are small, fine, transparent., and 
of a dusky tinge, tipt with fawn. The head 
is very long, being nearly one third the 
length of the body, and the muzzle pointed. 
The ears are large, ovate, naked. Incisors 
white. Tail naked, scaly. Limbs rather 
long, fine ; the 3 middle digits of the hind 
foot produced, as in Gerbillus, the two outer 
ones much shorter and nearly equal. The 
dimensions of an old male were—length of 
body 2 T ^th inch ; of tail, 2 T 7 ^th ; total 5-Ayth ; 
of head t 9 0 th ; of ear 4§-10ths.; of fore palm 
2 J-1 Oth; of hind palm T rt fl th ; weight 6 drs., 
hut in general it. does not exceed a £ of an oz. 
(or 4 drs.) Lives generally in pairs in the red 
soil, but, sometimes a pair of vonng ones is 
found in the same burrow with the old ones. 
Does not produce more than 4 or 5 ai a birth. 

Sciurus palmarum,(7we?L—Common squir¬ 
rel. 

Rat palmiste Briss. J S. poncillatus, Leach. 

Boral, Beng. Kharri Mahr. 

Lakki „ Vodata Tic?.. 

A lain, Can. Urta, of the Wuddurh. 

Gilheri, Duk. 

The common species is sufficiently well 
known ; the other, found only in the forests 
of the Ghats, is darker, the front and the 
back between the stripes reddish brown, the 
stripes small, narrower than in the common 
kind, and not extending the whole length of 
the back. The size of both is the same.— 
Length, 13 to 14 inches; weight of males, 

4 oz. 12 drs. ; females 4 oz. II drs. The 
young are born without any hair, but three 
dark lines are visible along tlie back indicat¬ 
ing the position of the future stripes. 

Sciurus Elphinstonii, SyJces. Bombay red 
squirrel. 

Shekra, Mah. | Kes Annalus, Can. of 

I the Halapyks. 

Mr. Elliot, observed the same uniformity of 
colour in the Ghat variety that has been 
described b}' Colonel Sykes; but it seems 
doubtful whether mere difference in colour, 
constitute sufficient grounds for the forma¬ 
tion of a new species. He had both the 
black and the red kinds alive, and tame* in 
his possession, fpr months together* end he 
observed the most perfect siynilarity in their 
habits, cry, and in every particular except 
in that of colour. Though he never met with * 
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individuals of the S. maximus in the forest, 
lie had often obtained them from the people, 
of the country, who said they caught them 
in the Southern parts of the mountain range. 
The same disposition to vary in the shade 
and distribution of colour has been remark¬ 
ed by Dr. Horsfield in the Java congener of 
the Indian species, the Jeralang, or Lescheu- 
aults Squirrel, ft specimen of which has been 
described by Geoffroy as S. Albioeps from a 
casual difference of this kind. These varie¬ 
ties probably depend on locality, and have 
given rise to a great multiplication of spe¬ 
cies. Thus we have the S. maorUrus : of 
Gmel., identified by Cuvier with S. maximus 

ceylonensis of Hay ; S. Indicus said t.o 
come from Bombay, <fec. Fischer makes the 
distinction between S. maximus, and niac- 
rurns to consist in the former having the 
cheek stripe terminating simply, while in 
the latter it is forked. J. B. Flsch . Syu. p. 
368. 

Pteromys Philippensis.— Elliot. 

P. petaurista Pallas. j P. oral Tickell. 

Fukhya, Pakya, Majir. | Oral Kol- 

Mr. Gray designated the specimens of this 
species presented to the British Museum by 
the specific name of Philippensis, and show¬ 
ed a former description of them under this 
title. It is the brown flying squirrel of 
Ceylon and the peninsula of India. The 
length of the male is 20 inches, and 
the tail 21 — 41 inches: that of the 
female 19, and the tail 20 = 39 inches. The 
colour above is a beautiful grey, caused by 
the intermixture of black with white aud 
dusky hairs; beneath it is white, the legs 
and posterior half of the tail black. The 
male is distinguished by au irregular patch I 
of rufous on the sides of the neck, which in 
the female is a sort of pale fawn. It is very 
gentle, timid, and may be tamed; but from 
its delicacy is difficult to preserve. Lives in 
the boles of trees in the thickest part of the 
forest. 

Hystiix leucura, Sykes. Indian porcupine. 


H. hirsutirostris, Brandt. | H. Xeylauicus, Bbjth. 
H. Uristata Indica, Gray, Hardw. 


Sajru, ♦ Benu. 

Yed, Cam. 

Ho-igu Gond. 

Salendra, Mahr. 

Bum si, K epal. 


Sirsel, Duk. 

Snyal, „ 

Sabi ? „ 

Saori or Seaodi, of Gvz. 
Yeddu paudi, Tel. 


Tberfc are three porcupines in the East 
Indies, H. leucura the Indian porcupine, H. 
bengalensis, the Bengal porcupine; and H. 
longicauda, the crestless porcupine of Ne¬ 
pal, Sikim, Bnrmah and the Malay peninsu¬ 
la. The porcupine of Europe is H. cristate, 


and that of Africa is H. Africa Australis of 
Peiers. H. leucura is fouud over a great 
part of India, from the lower ranges of the 
Himalaya to the extreme south but does not 
occur in Bengal. It forms extensive bur¬ 
rows, often in societies, in the sides of hills, 
banks of rivers and nullahs, in the bunds of 
tanks and in old mud walls, and they are 
very destructive to crops of potatoes, carrots 
aud other vegetables. See Hyst.rix. 

Lepus, the hare, of these there are five 
species known to inhabit the East Indies, 
L. rufi caudatus, the common Indian hare; 

L. nigrieollis, the black naped hare, L. his- 
pidus, the hispid hare; L, peguensis of Bur- 
raah, and L. pallipes of Tibet. 

Man is, the pangolin genus, is represented 
in the E. Indies by M. pentadaotyla, the In¬ 
dian Scaly Ant-Eater, M. auritn, the Sikim 
Scaly Ant-eater, M. javanica, of Burmah, the 
Malay Peninsula and the Eastern Archi¬ 
pelago. 

Mania crassicaudata, Griffiths . 

M. Pentadaotyla, Lin. | Broad-tailed mania, Pen . 

Pangolin a Queu Courte, Cuv. 

Kowli Mali of Ghats. I Shallama, J of the Bau- 

Thiriya, no. | Sliahna, J ui. 

Alavi, 1 of the Wun- j 
Alawa, j dur. j 

The man is burrows in the ground, in a 
slanting direction, to a depth of from d to 12 
feet from the surface, at the end of wliioh is 
a large chamber, about 6 feet in circum¬ 
ference, in which they live in pairs, and 
where they may be found with one or two 
young ones about the months of January 
February, and March. They close up the 
entrance of the burrow with earth, when in 
it, so that it would be difficult to find them • 
but for the peculiar track they leave. A 
female that Mr. Elliot kept alive for some 
time, slept during rhe day, but was restless 
all night. It would not eat*the termites or 
white ants put into its box, nor even the large 
black ant (Myrmcx indefessa. Sykes) though 
its excremeut at first was fuH of them. But 
it would lap the water that was offered to it 
aud also conjee or rice water, by rapidly 
darting out its long extensive tongue, which 
it repeated so quickly as to till the water 
with froth. When it first came it made a 
sort of hissing noise, if disturbed, and rolled 
itself up, the head between the four Jegs 
and the tail round the whole. The claws of 
the forefeet are very strong, and in walk¬ 
ing are bent under, so that the upper sur¬ 
face is brought in contact with the ground * 
.its gait is slow, and the back is curved up* 
wards. After its death a single young one 
was found in it (Sept. 15th), perfectly 
formed, and about 2 inches long. The marts 
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of the future striated scales were distinctly 
visible, and its long tongue was hanging out.' 
The tongue of the old one was 12 inches in 
length, narrow, flat fleshy to the tip x the 
muscle along the lower surface very strong. 
The length of the animal was 40 inches. 
The weight 21-lbs. 

Elephas Indicus, Ouv. 

Ani, Can. Tam. Tel. j Hathi, Duk. 

The elephant occurs in Ceylon, in the 
south of the Peninsula of India, at the foot 
of the Himalayas, in Burundi and in the 
Eastern Archipelago. 

Sus scrofa, Lin. 

Sus tedious, Jerd. J Sus vittatus, S chlegel. 

cristafcua, Wagner. 


llumli, 

Mikka, 

Jevadi, 


Can. 


Boorra Jan war, 
Sur, 

Dnkur, 


Duk. 

Mah. 


The Indian wild hog differs considerably 
from the German. The head of the former 
is longer and more pointed, and the piano of 
the forehead straight, while it is concave in 
the European. The ears of the ioruier are 
small and pointed, in the latter larger and 
not so erect. The ludiau is altogether a 
more active looking animal; the German 
has a stronger heavier appearance. The 
same differences are perceptible in the 
domesticated individuals of the two coun¬ 
tries. 

Moschus mcmiua, Errlchoi. Mouse-Deer. 

Memimua Indicn, Gray. I Mosehiola mteienoides 
| Hodg. 

Momma, Knouo.—Ceylon p. 21. 

Pisaay, llain, Vo)/,' E, lnd, 1 p 261. 

Berkjt, Burka, Can. | Pisei, Pisuri, Mahk 

Is found in all the large forests of India. 

Rusa aristotelis, Jerd. 


Cervus jami Ifonosov 
„ hotoroeercus „ 
saumui'OeiLHv „ 


Jnrao 

Hind. 

Malm 

u 

Ma-ao 

Gonjh. 

Kan uadi 

Can. 

Ghous 

Ben u. 

Gaug 

if 


Cervus hippelaphus Cuv. 

„ oquinus „ 

„ loHchenaultii „ ! 

„ niger Blainv. | 

Kadavi, kadaba Can. 
tSaniber, Mah, and Duk. 

Bara Singlm Erroneously 
of mabomedaus. 

Meru, Mah. of the Ghats. 

Jarai Hind. 

Tho different Indian names of. Hippela- 
phus, Aristotelis, Equinus, are applied to the 
saraber stag, the great Indian stag, origi¬ 
nally described by Aristotle under the desig¬ 
nation of Hippelaphus, and discriminated as 
such by Mr. Duvaucel, in the Asiatic Re¬ 
search^, vol* xv. p. 174. The horns of dif¬ 
ferent individuals present great diversities of* 
forequ only common characters are 

those of,a basal antler, springing directly and 
equally with the beam from the burr j and 
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the beam terminating in a bifurcated extre¬ 
mity, formed by a branch or snag separating 
posteriorly and poiuting obliquely to the rear. 
But Mr. Elliot met with instances of medial 
antlers, of trifurcated extremities, and in one 
case, with the extremity showing a fourfold 
division. The size of the Rusa is large, 
sometimes exceeding 14 hands in height. 
The colour varies from dark greyish black or 
slate-black *, with the chin, the inner sides of 
the limbs, the under part of the tail, and the 
space between the buttocks, yellowish white, 
passing into orange yellow, but never ex¬ 
tending into a large circular disk on the but¬ 
tocks. In several instances he met with 
hinds of a pale yellow or light cbesnut 
colour. These were young individuals, but 
the shikaries always declared them to be tho 
same as the common kind, and no other dif¬ 
ference was perceptible. The cranium of 
one of these light coloured females presents 
no structural differences from that of a 
young black female. Both sexes have can¬ 
ine teeth iu the upper jaw, springing from 
the suture between the maxillary and inter¬ 
maxillary bones. The neck and throat are 
clothed with a long mane. The suborbital 
sinus is very large. When the animal is 
excited, or angry, or frightened, it is opened 
very large, and can be distended at pleasure. 
The new horns are soft and tender during 
the monsoon, from June to September, about 
which time the rutting season commences. 
The stags arc then fierce and bold. Mr. 
Elliot has seen one, when suddenly disturbed, 
face the intruder for a moment, shaking his 
head, bristling his mane, distending the sub- 
orbital sinus and then dashing into the cover. 

Cervus axis, Erxleben. 

Axis muculatus. 

Sarnng, Saraga, Can. | Cliital, Mah. and Duk. 

Cervus muutjack, Zimmermann. 

Cervulua aureus, Jekdon. 


Bekra, 


Can. 

Mah. 


Jungli Bukra, 


Duk. 


This animal does not seem to differ in any 
respect from the Kijang of the Eastern Is¬ 
lands. A young male of this species is of 
a deep cbesnut colour, which becomes 
browner as the animal grows older. It ob¬ 
tains its Canarese name from its habit of 
frequenting the Kans, or natural forest gar¬ 
dens : — 

Antilope cervicapra, Pallas. 

Antilope bezoartica, J kbd. 


Cliigri, Can. 

Mriga, Sans. 

Hum, Mah. Dek theBuck 
Kalweet, Mah, Dek. 


Phundayat, Mah. 

Hurneen* Mah, Dek ilie 
1 • 1 doe,. 
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The buck is thd Alali, of the Baori or barn 
shikarees, called also Aravi-Chincher. They 
are a singular nornade tribe, who live entirely 
by capturing antelope by means of springes, 
in which they are very successful. They also 
catch the Chita (Felis jubata) for the Moor 
Sbikaries. They wear a dress of a sort of 
brown coloured cloth peculiar to themselves, 
and Hpeak a dialect of Hindi with a very 
singular intonation. 

Gtmdoli, of the Baori,. .. the Doe. 

The Indian antelope frequents the black 
plains, in herds of sometimes 20 or 30, each 
of which has only one buck of mature age, 
the others being young ones. The buck of 
the herd always drives off tho others, as soon 
as they begin to turn black, in the course of 
which desperate combats ensue, by which 
their horns are often broken. 

The horns of the male in tho Southern 
Mahratta country seldom exceed 19 or 20 
inches. The longest seen were a pair of 
horns from Hydrabad, 24 inches long, with 5 
flexures and 50 rings or annuli; and another 
pair from Kattewar which were 25 inches. 
The rutting season commences about Febru¬ 
ary or March *, but fawns are seen of all 
ages, at every season. During the spring 
months the buck often separates a particular 
doe from the herd and will not suffer her to 
rejoin it, cutting her off and intercepting 
every attempt to mingle with tho rest. The 
two are also often found alone but on being 
followed always rejoin the herd. When 
a herd is met with, the does bound away 
for a short distance and then turn round 
to take a look ; —the buck follows more 
leisurely, and generally brings up the rear. 
Before they are much frightened they 
always bound or spring and a large herd go¬ 
ing off in this way is one of the finest sights 
imaginable. But when at speed tho gallop 
is like that-of any other animal. Some of 
the herds are so large, that one buck lias 
from 50 to 60 does, and the young bucks 
driven from these large flocks are found 
wandering in separate herds, sometimes con¬ 
taining as many as 30 individuals of differen t 
ages. They show some ingenuity in avoid¬ 
ing danger. In pursuing a buck once into a 
field of toor, Mr. Elliot suddenly lost 
sight of him and found after a long 
search that he had dropt down among the 
grain and lay concealed with his head close 
to the ground. Coming, on another occasion, 
upon a buck and doe with, a young fawn, the 
whole party took to flight, but the fawn be¬ 
ing very young, the old ones endeavoured to 
make it lie down. Finding however, that 
it persisted in running after them, the buck 
turned round and repeatedly knocked it over 
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in a cotton field until it lay still, when they 
ran off endeavouring to attract liis attention. 
Young fawns are frequently found concealed 
and left quite by themselves. 

Antilope arabica. Hew prick and Ehrenbcrrj. 
Fischer's Synopsis b 5. p. 4G0. 

Gazolla benettii, Jerd. | A. Bonnottii, Sykes. 
Budari, Can. of southern I Chikara, Dek. 

talooks. J Porsya, of Baori, tho 

Mudari, Can. of north- Buck. 

ern talooks. | Chari, do. tho doe. 

Tiska, Can. j 

The Indian gazelle inhabits all India ex¬ 
cept Bengal and the Malabar Coast, but is 
most abundant in the desert parts of Harri- 
ana, Rajputanah and Sindh. Sir W. Elliot 
regards the Antilopo Arabica and the Gazella 
fyenettii as identical. He says they abound 
in the islands of the Red Sea, particularly in 
Dhalak, and on the western shore about 
Massowa, and probably all along tho Abys¬ 
sinian Coast. The gazelle of the ITauran 
and of Syria, appeared to him also to be of 
this species. If this bo the case, the Chikara 
possesses an additional interest, in being tho 
same animal os the roe and the roe-buck of 
Scripture. The modern name for the gazelle 
in Yemen is Dabi or Dzahi which is the same 
as the Hebrew word translated 41 Roe.” 
Dcut. xiv, 5. It is likewiso tho gazelle of tho 
Arabian poets, as appears from the common 
saying “ The eyes of the Dabi are the most 
beautiful of all,” It is found on tho red sandy 
plains, or among stony open hills, and 
abounds in tho basaltic formation of the 
Dekhan, in the valleys of the sand-stone 
formation, and generally among the jungles 
of the red soil to the eastward of the South¬ 
ern Mahratta Country. It is never seen On 
the black plains, nor among the west** 
ern jungles, nor in the Mulnad. It is found 
frequently in herds of three, generally a 
buck with two does ; also of 5, 6, or more. 
The young expelled bucks nre also found in 
separate herds like those of A. eervicapra. 
When two bucks fight they butt like rams, 
retiring a little and striking the foreheads to¬ 
gether with great violence. When alarmed it 
utters a short hiss, by blowing through the 
nose and stamps with the fore-foot, whenceits 
Canarese name of Tiska. The dimensions of 
flu adult male procured at Dumbal in the 
Southern Mahratta country, were as fol¬ 
lows : height at the shoulder 2 feet, 2 
inches ; at the croup 2 feet 4-J- inches *, length 
from the nose to insertion of the tail 3 feet 
5| inches ; of tail 8J inches; of ear 6 inches; 
of horns 11 in. of head 9 in. Weight 48 lbs.' 
But these are by no means the largest dimen¬ 
sions observed. At Deesa in Goozerat, be 
measured three crania, the dimensions of the 
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boms of which were length 10| in. 10J in. 
11| inches. 

The third or largest were very little 
lyratad; the 2nd were the strongest and 
thickest: he has also killed the buck weigh¬ 
ing 51 lbs., the does weighed from 35 to 
40 lbs. This is about half the weight of 
Cervicapra which varies from 90 to 100 lbs. 
The adult female has the horns inclining 
more to the rear, curved backwards, the tips 
forwards, slightly wrinkled at the base, the 
rest smooth and black, and nearly equidis¬ 
tant. In both, the lachrymatory siuus is 
small and black. There is a dark spot on 
the nose, and a line from the eyes to the 
month surmounted by a light one. Knee- 
brushes, tail and fetlocks behind, black; 
chin, breast, and buttocks behind, white. 
Rest of the body, dark fawn, deeper wherd 
it borders the white on the sides and but¬ 
tocks. Bars long, 3 ridges of hair along 
the inner surface. Inguinal pores, 2 
mammae. Horns of the female sometimes 
with a few imperfect annuli, and never cor¬ 
responding with each other. 

Tetra<5ero9 quadficornis, Jerd. 


A. ohickara, Hardw. 

A. eab-qtiadricofnutus, 


Koud-guVi, 

EUiot. 

Can. 

Kotri, 

Chouka, 

Brt&tar. 

Hind. 

Cfaouairga, 

it 

Jangli Bakra, 

it 

Bheara, 

Mahr. 


T. etriaticornis, Leach. 

T. iodep, Hodgson. 

T. pacceroia, „ 

Bliirki, Sujgor. 

Bhirkura, Gondi. 

Bhir, „ 

Kurns, „ 

Bhirul of Bhils. 
Konda-gori, Tel. 


In the Bekhan, this is much larger, and 
the colour varies considerably both from the 
Hindostan ebikaro,, in which it is of a “ uni¬ 
form bright bay,’* and in the shades of indi¬ 
viduals of different ages in the Dekhan. The 
6purious horns are so small, as rarely to be 
met with in adult individuals, and are situ¬ 
ated on two osseous bumps or risings 
(strongly marked in the cranium) from 
which they seem to be easily detached. 
These osseous risings are immediately in 
front of the true horns, between the orbits, 
rather in front of a line drawn across the 


forehead through the centre of the eyes, 
and become covered with black callous 
skin, after the loss of the corneous tips. 
The true horns are situated behind the eyes 
or between the eyes, and the ears, inclining 
backwards with a scarcely perceptible curve 
forwards, straight, parallel, round, smooth, 
thick, and strong at the base which has a 
few wrinkles, and tapering to a point, their 
colour black. Those of very old males were 
4|- inches in length and had 3 strong 
wrinkles, and one imperfect one at the base. 
The dimensions of a young adult male were, 


height at the shoulder, 2 feet If inch : 
croup 2 feet, 3 inches, length from the 
muzzle to the insertion of the tail, 3 feet, 6 
inches; of tail 5 inches; ear 4yj horu 4; 
from the muzzle to the base of the horn, 6 ; 
of head 8 ; leg 1 foot 5 inches. Weight 
43 lbs. The doe is about the same size and 
has no horns, nor any bony projection above 
the eyes. The mamma are four in number, 
The colour is brown, of various shades, not 
bright, but sometimes so light as to approach 
a dull fawn, darker than the Cervicapra, 
but not so bright and deep as in the gazelle. 
The shade is browner on the hind quarters, 
and darkest on the middle of the back. It 
becomes lighter on the sides till it passes 
gradually into white in the middle of the 
belly, without the well defined dark line of 
separation, observable in the other two 
species. The forelegs, particularly above 
the knee, the ipside of the fetlocks, the nose 
and edge of the ears, are very dark. A nar¬ 
row lino between the fore-legs which gra¬ 
dually widens towards the hinder flanks, the 
inside of the arms and thighs, are white, as 
is the inside of the ear, in which the hairs 
are long, and arranged in indistinct ridges. 
The lachrymatory sinus is long, narrow and 
parallel with the line of the nose. In its 
habits, it is monogamous, and is always found 
in pairs, frequenting the jungles among the 
undulating hills of the Mulnad. It is never 
found in the open country, Or among the 
hills on the eastern side of the district, 
neither does it ever penetrate into the wes¬ 
tern forests. The droppings are always ob¬ 
served in heaps in particular spots. It is 
said to be fond of licking the salt efflores¬ 
cence of the soil, from which habit the in¬ 
cisors of old individuals are often found to 
be much worn, and sometimes wanting al¬ 
together. 


Portax piotus, Jerdon , the Nilgai.. 


A. trago-camolus, Pallas . 
Damali8risia,tfam Smith 
Maravi, Can. 

Roz, Rojb, Hind. 

Ru*i, Mahr. 

Nil.gai, Hind. 


Tragelaphua hippelaphus 
Ogilby. 

Nil, Lil, Hind. 

Gurayi, GoNDt, 

Gnriya. ,« 

Manu potU> Tz& 


It is found in the thick low jungles of the 
Rone and Chudi Pergunahs, in those of 
Goonjeehal near the junction of the Kistnah 
and Ghatparba rivers, the Mubiluhal talook, 
and in the Moolwar Nala towards Beejapoor, 
but never in the open black plains, the Mul¬ 
nad, or the Ghat forests. It is comparatively 
rare, and is becoming more so, every day. 
The country people are apt to confound it 
with the Sambur; but the localities fre¬ 
quented by the two animals are totally dif- 
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ferent. The Sambnr is impatient of heat, 
and requires shade and deep cover, the 
Neelgao is indifferent to the sun, and in the 
open plains, at noon, it requires a good horse 
and a long run to come up with it. The 
Neelgao drops on its knees to feed, and 
attacks and defends itself by butting with 
the head. The Sambur on the other hand 
never kneels and when irritated, rises on its 
hind legs, and strikes with the forefeet. In 
Goozerat the Neelgao is found in the open, 
grassy plains ; the herd marches in a line, 
the bull leading with 8 or 10 cows following. 

Gaveeus gaurus. Bison of Sportsmen. 

Bos gour, Trail. I Bos cavifrons, Hodgson. 

„ aueel, Horsf | Bibos cavifrons, Hodg. 

„ gaurus, Qrijjith. I 

Bos gaurus, Griffiths .—Gour, Geoff. 


Kar kona, Can. 

Gaur, Hind. 

Ganri-Gai, 

Jungli Khulga, „ 

Bod at Seonie. 

Ban-parra, at Mundlah. 


I Gaviya, 
Vana*go, 
Ban-gao, 
Pera Maoo. 
Katu yeni, 
Urna, 


Maiir, 
Beng. 
Beng. 
S Gondi. 
Tam. 


This, the bison of sportsmen, is one of the 
largest animals of the Indian fauna, fre¬ 
quenting all the extensive forest tracts from 
Gape Comorin to the Himalayas, from Tin- 
nevelly, through the whole range of the Syha- 
dree mountains up to Mahableshwar, and 
near Vellore, in the Sberwaroyah hills near 
Salem, at Aseergurh, in Kandes, Kajahmun- 
dry, and is likewise to be found in all the deep¬ 
er recesses of the eastern ghauts, and on the 
banks of all the great rivers passing through 
them. An imperfect cranium which seems to 
belong to a female of this species, in the 
United Service Museum, is labelled thus 
“ Head of a Bison from Kuddah, Straits of 
Malacca, presented by Lieut. Col. Frith, 
Madras Artillery.” “ It is called Gaviya by 
the Mahrattas* Jungli khoolga and Urna by 
the mahomedaus (though it has not the 
slightest affinity with the buffalo to which 
both of theefe names apply), and Karkona by 
the Canarese, which is of similar import, 
from Kadu, a forest, and Kona, a buffalo. 
It differs also very remarkably from the 
common ox, and though it approaches consi¬ 
derably mqre to the description of the bison, 
the name generally applied, to it by English 
sportsmen, it exhibits marked structural 
differences excluding it from the Bisontine 
group as defined by Cuvier. These consist 
in the plane of the fore-head being u flat and 
ev$n slightly concave,” and in the possession 
of only 13 pairs of ribs. It is not improbable 
that it will be found to constitute a conneet- 
iugjink between the Bisontine and Taurine 
groups. The most remarkable characters in 
the animal are an arched coronal, or convex 
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bony ridge, surmounting the frontal bone, 
and projecting beyond it so as to make the 
line from the vertex to the orbit a concave 
sweep ; the continuation of which from the 
orbit to the muzzle is slightly convex. The- 
other distinctive mark is the prolongation 
of the spinous processes of the vertebras of 
the back, from the withers to the loins where 
they cease abruptly. These processes are 12 
in number and their prolongation gives the 
animals a very extraordinary appearance. The 
largest individual Mr. Elliot met with waa 
killed in an island of the Kala Nuddee in the 
district of Soonda, in 1827. He relates 
that a noted shikaree, the Patel or bead- 
man of Alloor (a Hubshee or negro des¬ 
cendant of some of the numerous African 
sjaves imported in the 15th century by the 
mahommedan kings of Beejapore and who 
still exist as a distinct race, in this dis¬ 
trict), called him at day light and promised 
to show him one of the animals described by 
him as the wild buffalo. Crossing the river in 
a canoe, he struck into the forest and soon 
came upon a track, which he pronounced to 
be that of a large bull. On this he proceeded 
with the steadiness and sagacity of a blood 
hound, though ii} was often imperceptible to 
our eyes. At times when a doubt caused us 
to stop, he made a cast round, and on re¬ 
covering the track summoned us to proceed 
by a loud whistle, or by imitating the cry 
of the spotted deer, for not a word was spo¬ 
ken, and the most perfect silence was enjoin¬ 
ed. As we advanced he pointed silently to 
the broken boughs or other marks of the 
passage of a large animal, and occasionally 
thrust his foot into the recent dung, judging 
by its warmth of the vicinity of the game. 
We followed his steps for. three miles to the 
river, then along the banks towards Dan del- 
ly, where the animal appeared to have pass¬ 
ed to the other side. Wading across, we ' 
ascended the bank of a small island covered 
with thick underwood, and some large trees, 
amongst which it had lain down, about fif¬ 
teen yards from where we stood. The jun¬ 
gle was so thick that Ve found it difficnlt to 
distinguish more than a great black mass 
among the underwood. On firing, the animal 
got on his legs, received two balls more, 
and rushed into the jungle where he became 
very furious, and we were obliged to shelter 
ourselves behind the trees, to avoid the re¬ 
peated charges he made, though one ball 
through the shoulder which had broken the 
bone above the elbow, prevented his moving 
with facility. He then became exhausted and 
lay down snorting loudly and rising to charge 
when any one approached. A "ball in the 
forehead caused him to roll over the precipi- 
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tons bank into the river. Still however lie 
was not dead and several balls were fired in¬ 
to his forehead, behind his ear aud the junc¬ 
tion of the head and neck without life be¬ 
coming extinct, one ball which had •struck 
the vortebraa of the neck was taken out 
almost pulverised. When drawn ashore and 
examined more minutely, the first sentiment 
produced in all present was astonishment at 
his immense bulk and ze but on measur¬ 
ing his height they found him much taller 
than his breadth at first led them to imagine. 
The head is very square and shorter than in 
the common ox, the forehead ample, the 
bony ridge rising about five inches in height 
from the plane of the frontal bone over 
which it inclines. When viewed behind it 
rises suddenly and abruptly from the nape 
of tho neck, from whence to the vertex it 
moasuros seven inches, the horns make a wide 
sweep in continuation of the arched bony 
ridge, and turn slightly backwards and up¬ 
wards forming an angle of about 35 with 
the frontal bone, the whole of tho head in 
front, abovo tho eyes, is covered with a coat 
of close short hair of a light greyish brown 
colour which below the eyes is darker ap¬ 
proaching almost to black, Tho muzzle is 
large aud full, and of a greyish colour, the 
eyes are smaller than in tho ox, with a fuller 
pupil of a palo blue colour, tho ears are 
smaller in proportion than in the ox, the 
tongue is very rough and covered with pric¬ 
kles, tho nock is short, thick and heavy, the 
chest broad, the shoulder very deep and rnns- 
cular, tho forelegs short, the joints very short 
and strong, the arm exceedingly large and 
muscular. Behind the neck and immediately 
above tho shoulder rises a fleshy gibbosity 
or hump, tho same height as tho dorsal 
ridgo, which is thinner and firmer, rising 
gradually as it goes backwards and termina¬ 
tes suddenly about the middle of the back. 
The hind quarters are lighter and lower than 
tho fore, falling suddenly from the termina¬ 
tion of the ridge, the tail very short, the tuft 
only reaching dowu to the hocks. Tho 
dimensions of this individual were carefully 
noted as follows: 

feet. in. 

Height at tho shoulder... ... t> 

Do. at tho rump (taken from hoof 

to insertion of tail;,... ... 5 5 

Length from the nose to the inser¬ 
tion of tho tail, • •• ... 9 6-J 

Do. do. to the end of tho tail 

which was 2 foot 10 inches. ... 12 41 

Length of dorsal ridgo including 

the hump, ... ... 3 4 

Height of do. do. . 0 41 

Girth (taken behind the forelegs)... 8 0 


feet. iu. 

Breadth of the forehead,... ... 1 

From the muzzle tp the top of tho 

arched bony ridge, ... ... 2 If 

Distance between the points of tho 

horns, ... ... 2 1 

Circumference of horn at base, ... 1 * 71 

Between the roots of horns, ... 0 - 13f 

Length of the ear, ... 0 10| 

Circumference of the neck, ... 4 4 

Depth of the shoulder (from tho 
elbow to the end of the spinal 
ridge), ... - ... 4 2i 

From the elbow to the knee (i. c. 

the fore-arm), ... ... 1 5f 

From tho elbow to the heel, ... 2 7 

Circumference of the arm, ... 2 6 

The skin on tho neck and shoulder and on 
the thighs is very thick and was about two 
inches in this one, which has already shrank 
from lying in the sun. It is used for mak¬ 
ing shields which are much prized. On ex¬ 
amining the skeleton picked clean by the 
vultures, he could only distinguish thirteen 
pairs of ribs. The cow difjbrs from the 
male in having a slighter and more graceful 
head, a slender neck, no hump, a less defined 
dew-lap and the points of the horns do not 
turn towards each other at tho points, but 
bend slightly backwards, the horns are 
■smaller too, and tho frontal bone narrower, 
but the coronal or ridge is distinctly marked. 
The bulls have tho forehead broader in pro¬ 
portion to their age. In the young bull it 
is narrower than in the cow and the bony 
ridge scarcely perceptible. The horns too 
in the young specimen tnrn more upwards, 
the general colour is dark, browb, the hair 
thick and short and in old individuals tho 
uppor parts are often rather bare. That on 
the neck and breast and beqeath is longer, 
tho skin of the throat is somewhat loose 
giving the appearance of a slight dew-lap, 
Tho legs are while with a rufous tint on tho 
back and side of the forelegs. The skin of 
the under parts when- uncovered is a deep 
ochrey yellow. The co\y has the legs of a 
purer white. The breeding season is said 
to be early in the year and the calves are 
born after the rain. The bulls are often 
found separate from the herd which, consists 
| generally of from ten to fiften cows and a 
I bull. They generally feed during the night 
I browsing on the young grass and the tender 
I shoots of the bamboos of which they aro 
I very fond. In the morning they retire to 
some thicket of long grass or young bam- 
! boos where they lie down to ruminate. 

| When disturbed the first that perceives the 
I intruder stamps loudly with its foot to alarm 
tho rest, and the whole rush through tho 
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forest breaking down every obstacle and 
forcing their way with a* terrific crash, 

dat euntibus ingens 

Silva locum, et magno cedunt virgulta fragoro 

JEn. vii. 676. 

When suddenly approached in the night 
they start off with a loud hissing snort. 
The Gowli race say they see great numbers 
of bison when pasturing their herds in the 
neighbouring forest. They describe them as 
very timid and watchful, more so than any 
other wild animal, always reposing in a circle 
with their heads turned outside, ready to 
take alarm. They add that they see most 
calves from June to October but the greatest 
number about August. They do not know 
how long the cow goes with calf, but suppose 
the period of gestation to be the same as that 
of the buffalo, or ten months and ten days. 
The old male drives the others from the 
herd at the breeding season, and the single 
ones seen in the jungle are young males of 
this description, and it is probable the very old 
bulls are sometimes expelled also by younger 
and stronger males. Mr. Fischer, of Salem, 
mentioned that the bison ordinarily fre¬ 
quents the Shervaroyah hills, seeking the 
highest and coolest parts, but during the 
hottest weather, and when the Hills are 
parched by tho beat, or the grass consumed 
by fire, the single families, in which they 
commonly range the hills, congregate into 
large herds, and strike deep into the great 
woods and valleys; but after the first show¬ 
ers, and when verdure begins to rc-appear, 
they again disperse, and range about freely. 
In wet and windy weather, they again re¬ 
sort to the valleys, to escape its inclemency, 
and also to avoid a species of fly or gnat 
which harrasses them greatly. In the 
months of July and August, they regularly 
descend to tho plains, for the purposo of 
licking the earth impregnated with natron 
or soda, whicli soerns as essential to their 
well-doing as common salt is to the domes¬ 
tic animal when kept in hilly tracts. The 
chief food of tho bison seems to be the fol¬ 
lowing grasses and plants : 

Yadanjan cody.1 A species of Sacoharum used 

Valiant pilloo. J for thatch. 

The S °Sy m moottoo ^ Bic !" ds . °, ommur,is - Cttstor 

loaf. .) 0,1 

Mull urn pilloo. Anthystiriapolystachia, Rvxb. 

Couavam pilloo.j So ^ uni niuticum, Wild cho- 

Cheevum. Broom grass, (Aristida). 

Cattoo corangan leaf * A speciesi of Convolvulus,Ipo- 

but they will eat with avidity every species 
of grain commopl^ cultivated on the hills. 
The Bison particularly is so fond of the 
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Araray cottay (Dolichos lablab, Ainslie), 
Country bean, when in blossom, that they 
will invade, and destroy fields of it, in open 
daylight, in despite of any resistance tho 
villagers can offer. In other respects it is a 
very inoffensive animal, very rarely attacking 
any one it encounters, except in the ease of 
a single bull driven from the herd. Such ft 
oim has occasionally been known to take up 
his location in some deep bowery jungle, and 
deliberately quarter himself on the cultiva¬ 
tion of the adjacent villages. The villagers, 
though ready to assist Europeans in the 
slaughter of Bison, will not themselves des-, 
troy them (the inviolability of the cow ex¬ 
tending to the Bison) ; and so bold does 
this free-booting animal become in conse¬ 
quence, that it has been, ‘known to drive the 
ryots from the fields, and deliberately devour 
the produce. But in general it is a timid 
animal, and it is often difficult to get within 
gun-shot of them. The period of gestation 
is with the Bison the same as with the do¬ 
mesticated animal; they drop their young 
in the months of September and October. 
It seems a sIqw growing animal. A calf ho 
had for threo years was evidently in every 
respect still a mere calf. They seem very 
difficult to rear. Ho had known it attempted 
at different ages, but never knew the animal 
to live beyond the third year. The calves ho 
had, never became in any degree domesti¬ 
cated: tho domesticated cow could never bo 
induced to suckle them. T.he persever¬ 
ing ferocity of the bison of tlio Sub- 
Himalayan range, described by Mr. Hodg¬ 
son, is quite foreign to the character of tho 
animal in the southern forests. When 
wounded, it is true, it charges its assailant 
with determined courage, and in many in¬ 
stances causes much injury. 

The following details exhibit the families, 
genera and principal species of mammals 
in the South and East of Asia. 

Order Primates. 

Fam. SimiaDjE, Monkeys. 

Quadrumana. I Catarrlunm, Geoffrey. 

lleopitlieci, van Hevvcn. J 

Sub-fain. Simians, Apes. 

Troglodytes niger, Chimpanzee, Africa. 

Troglodytes gorilla, Gorilla, Africa. 

Simia satyr us, Orang-utan of Borneo. 

Simia morio, Orang-utan of Sumatra. 

Sub fam. Hylobatinro, Gibbons of Indo- 
Chinese countries and Malayana. ' 

Hylobates hoolook, Hoolook of Assam, 
Cachar, Khassia, and Sylhet. 

Hylobates lar, Gibbon of Tenasscrim. 
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Hylobates agilis, Gibbon of Malay penin¬ 
sula, others from the Malay Islands. 


Monkeys. 

Gen. Presbytis Illigcr. 

Somnopifchecus, F. Cuvier. 

Hanmnan, H. | Langur, H. 


Presbytis en tell us. 
Sirnia, Dufresn, 

Langur, H. 

Hanuman, H. 

Wanur, Mahr 


P. anchisee, Ell. 

Makur, Mahr* 

Musya, Can. 

Bengal Langur, Eng. 


common in Bengal and Central India. 

Presbytis schistacens, Hodgs. Horsf. 
Himalayan Langur, Eno. I Langur, Hind. 

Kubup, Bhot. J Kamba Suhu, Leech % 


occurs throughout the Himalayas. 
Presbytis priamus, Ell, Big., Horsf. 


Madras Langur, Eno. | Gandangi, Tel 

inhabits the eastern side of the peninsula 
and the north of Ceylon. 


Presbytis Jolinii, Jerdon . 


Simla Johnii, Fisher. 
Semnopitheous Bussu- 
miorii,* * Schinz. 
Semnopitliecus Johnii, 
var. of Martin. 


Semnopibhecns cuculla- 
tus, Is. Oeoff. 

Semnopitheous hypoleu- 
cos, Blytli. Horsf. 


The Malabar Langur, of Travancore, 
Cochin, Malabar and South Cauara. 


Presbytis jubatus, Jerdon. 

Semnopithecus Johnii, Wagner, Blyth, Martin. 
The Neilgherry Langur, of Neilgherrics, 
Animally, Puluey and Wynaad, not below 
*^,500 and 3,000 feet. 

Presbytis pileatus, Blyth Sylhet, Cachar, 
Chittagong. 

Presbytis barbei, Blyth. interior of Tip- 
perah Hills. 

Presbytis obscurus, Reid., Mergui. 
Presbytis phayrei, Blyth., Arakan. 
Presbytis albo-ciuereus, Malayan Penin¬ 
sula. 

Presbytesfcephalopterus, Blyth, Ceylon. 
Presbybes ursinus, Blyth, Ceylou. 

Sub~fam. Papioninee, Baboons. 

The true baboons of Africa and monkey¬ 
like baboons of India. 

Inuus silenus, Jerdon. Lion-monkey. 

Simia leonina, Linn,Shaw. | Silenus veter, Cray, Bly. 

Hors. 

Nil-bandar, Benq. j Nolla-manthi, Mal. 

Siahbandar, Hind. | 

W. Ghats, Cochin, Travancore. 

Inuus rhesus, J&'don. 

Inuus erythrsous, Schreb. I Pithexoinops,Ho<ty.Hor.s. 
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Bengal monkey, Eng. I Marcut-banur, LeP. 
Bandar, Hind. | Banur, M 

Morkofc, Beng. I Suhu, „ 

Piyu, Bhot. | 

Inhabits nearly all India. 

Inuus pelops, Jet'don. 

Macacus Assamensis, McLell&nd, Horsf. Blyth. 
The Hill monkey, high up on the Mus- 
soorie Hills. 


Inuus Sikkamensis, Jerdon . 

Macacus Sikamensia, Hodgson . 

Inuus nemestrinus, Jerdon. Tenasserim 
and Mal ay ana. 

Inuus leoninus, Blyth. Arakan. 

Inuus arctoides, Is. Geoffroy. Arakan. 


Gen. Macacus radiatus, Jerdon. 


Simia sinica, Linn. EU. Bly. Horsf. 


Munga, Can. 

Madras Monkey, Eng. 
Bandar, H. 

Makadu, Mahr. 


Wanur, Mahr. of Sykes. 
Kerda, Mahr. ofGHAUTs. 
Koti, Tel. 

Vella Munthi, Tam. 


All over Southern India. 


Macacus pileatus, Shaw, of Ceylon. 
Macacus carbonarius, F. Cuvier, of Burmah* 
Macacus cyuomolgos, Linn, of Burmah; 

* Fam. LemuriDj®. The Lemurs, mostly 
of Madagascar, one genus of Africa and two 
or three from India and Malayana. 

y 

Nycticcbus tardigradus, Jerdon. 

Stenops Javanicus, Auctor. I N. Bengaleusis, Qeoff. 

I Horsf. Bly. 

Slow paced Lemur, Eng. I Lajjawoti banar, Bkng. 
Lajja banar, Beng. | Sharmindah billi, Hind. 

Found iu Bengal, Rungpore and Dacca. 
Nyticebus javanicus, Blyth, of Java. 

Loris gracilis, Jerdon. 

Lemur Ceylonicus, Fischer , Blyth. 
Tevangar, Tam. | The slender lemur, Eng. 

Dowantsi pilli, Tel. | Sloth, of Madras. 

Found in Ceylon, and Southeri^Jndia. 
Tarsium a genus of Java. ^ 

Fam. GALEOPiTHECiDiEj Flying Lemurs, 
Gen. Galeopibhecus, natives of Malayapa. 
Sub-Order. CHEIROPTERA, Bats, 

Fam PteropodidvE. Frngivorous bats. 
Many of the Pteropus bats inhabit Malayana, 
Ceylon, India, Burmah, Malacca, Java. 

Pteropus Edwardsi, Jei'don . 

P. medius, Tcmm . IP. Aseamensis, McLelland 

P. leucocephalus, Hodg. * ’ Ell. Blyth. 
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Badul, 

Toggul bawali, 

Beng. 

Can. 

Large Fox bat, 

Eng. 

Flying fox, 

>» 

Gadal, 

H. 


Bar-bagal, Hind 

War-baggu], Mahh. 

Sikat yelli, Tel. 

Siku rayi, „ 


Found in Ceylon, India and Burmah. 


Pteropus Leschenaultii, Jerdon. 

Pt. seminudus, Kelaart. | Fulvous Fox-bat, " Er g. 
Madras, Carnatic and Trichinopoly. 

Pteropus edulis, Java, and Malacca. 
Pteropus Dussumierii, Is. Geof continent 
of India ? 

Cynopterus marginatus, Jerdon. 

Pteropus pyrivorus, I P. tittsecheilus, Temm, 
Hodgson, j Ell. Bly. Hors/. 

Cham gadili, Beno. | Small Fox bat, Eng. 

Throughout all India and Ceylou. 
s 

Cynopterus affinis, Gray , Himalaya, a 
synonim of C. marginatus. 

Macroglossus minimus, Jerdon. 

Pteropus minimna. 

Tenasserim and Malayana. 


Fam. VampykidjE. 


Sub-Fam. Megader matin oe. 

Megaderma lyra, Jerdon. 

M. Carnatica, Ell. I M. schistacea, Hodgs. Bly. 

I Horsf. 

Large eared Vampire bat, over all India. 
Megaderma spectrum, Jerdon. Cashmire 
Vampire bat. 

Megaderma Horsfieldii, Blyth , of Te¬ 
nasserim. 

Megaderma spasma, Linn. Ceylon and 
Malayana. 

Sub fam . Rhinolophinae, Leafy nosed bats. 

Rbinolophus perniger, Jerdon , Body. Blyth. 
R. luctus, Temm. J Largo loaf bat. Eng. 

Nepal ? Malabar ? Java ? Darjeeling. 

Rhinolophus mitratus, Bhjth. 

Mitred leaf bat. Eng. 

Chybassa, Mussuri ? Central India. 

Rbinolophus luctus, Horef. Java. 

Rbinolophus tragatus, Hodg, Blyth. 

Bark brown leaf bat. Eng. 

Nepal, Mussoorie. 

Rhinolophus Pearsoni, Horsf. Blyth. 
Pearsons leaf bat. Eng. 


Rbinolophus affinis, Horsf. Blyth. 

R. rubidus, Kelaart. | R. oinerascens, JCelaart. 
Allied leaf bat. Eng. 

Malabar ? Ceylon, Burmah, Malayana. 

Rbinolophus rouxi, Tem. Blyth , 

R. lepidus, Bly. | Rufous leaf bat, Engf. 

Malabar, Calcutta, Colgong, Mussoorie. 
Rhinolophus macrotis, Hod. Bly. 

Large eared leaf bat. Eng. 
Himmalaya, Nepal, Mussoorie. 
Rhinolophus subbaxlius, Hodg. Blyth. 

Bay leaf bat. Eng. 

Nepal, Himalaya. 

Rhinolophus brevitarsus, Bly. Darjeeling. 

Several species of Rhinolophus occur in 
the Malayan islands, China and Japan. 

Hippos id eros armiger, Hn. Bn. 

II. nobilis, var. Blyth. | Large horse*shoe-bat, Eng, 
Nepal, Mussoorie, Darjeeling. 

Hipposideros lankadova, Kel. Ceylon. 
Hipposideros nobilis, Cantor. Burmah, 
Ceylon and Malay peninsula. 

Hipposideros speoris, Bl. El. 

TI. apiculatus, Gray. | II. Dukhuncnsis, Sykes. 
H. penicillatus, „ j Indian Horse Bhoe-bat. Eng. 

India generally, Ceylon, Archipelago. 
Hipposideros ccnerasceus, Bly. 

Aahy horse-shoe-bat. Eno. 

Punjab, Salt Range. 


Hipposideros murinns, «j 
Rhinolophus fulgen; 
Little horso sf 



S. India, Ceylon, Nicobare,. 
yana. 

Hipposideros larvatus, Horsf. Burl 
Malayana, Sylhet. 

Hipposideros insignis, Cantor. Malay 
Peninsula. 

Hipposideros nobilis, Cantor. Malay Pe¬ 
ninsula. 

Hipposideros diadema, Cantor. Malay 
Peninsula. 

Hipposideros galeritus, Cantor. Malay 
Peninsula. i' 

Coelops Frithii, Bly. Tailless bat of Sun- 
derbans. 

Rhinopoma Hardwickii, Gray , Blyth. The 
long tailed leaf-bat of all India, Burmah, 
Malayana. 

Nycteris Javanica, Geoff. Java, Malacca. 


Fam. NocTinONiDjfi. 


Daijeeling, Mussoorie. 


Sub -Fam . Taphozoinse. 
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Taphozous longimanus, Hard. Blyih. 

®?T# brevimanus, Blyth. I T< fulvidus, Blyth. 

: T. cantqn, Blyth. | 

The long-armed bat of all India. * 
Taphozous melanopogon, *Temm. Horsf. 
Tfie black bearded bat of Canara, Malayana. 

Tapbozous sacoolaimus, Temm. Blyth. 

T. crasaus, Blyth. j T. pulchcr, Elliot. 

The white-bellied bat of Madras, Mala¬ 
yana. 

Taphozous bicolor, Temm. E. Indies ? 
Emballonura species from Java. 

Sub-fam. Noctiloninoo. 

Nyctinomus plicatus, Jordon. 

Vespertilio plicatus, Buck. Bly. | N. dilatatus, Horsf. 
N. Bengalensis. Geoff. | N. tenuis. Horsy’. 

The wrinkled lip-bat of Madras, Calcutta. 
Cheiromeles torquatus, of Java. 

Fam. ViSSPEimLiONii)^. 


Sub-fam. Scotophilinoo. 

Scotophilus serdtinus, Jcrdon. 

Vespertilio noctula, Geoff. I Silky bat, Eng. 

„ serotinus, Scfor. | 

Europe, Himalaya, Tyne range beyond 
Mussoorie: 


Scotophilus leisleri, Jordon. 

Vosportilio dasyoarpus Leisleri , Blyth. 

Hairy armed bat and the Tyne Range, 
of the Himalaya. 

Scotophilus Da^hyomus, Jordon , the thick 
muzzled bj^flMfeha ? 

andelianus, Jord. 
ykcaii, Grey. Ell. 
audel bat of all India. 

Sotophilus lobatus, Jcrd. 

Vespertilio abramus, Temm. 

The lobe^eared but of India. 



Scotophilus fuliginosus, Jerd. 

Nycticejus atratus, Blyth. 

The smoky bat of Nepal. 

Scotophilus fulvidus, Mill. Tenasserim. 
Scotophilus pumiloides, China. 

Noctulinid aootula, Gray. 

Vespertilio lasiopterus, Sch. I V. labiata, Hodgs. Bly. 
V. altivolans, White. | 

The noctule bat of England, Nepaul. 

Flies high. 

Nyotieejus heathii, Horsf. Bl. 

Large yellow bat. Eng. 

« Southern aud Central India. 
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Nyotieejus luteus, Blyth. 

N. flaveolus, Horsf. | Bengal yellow bat.* Eng. 
All India, Assam, Burmah. 

Nycticejus Temminckii, Jerd. 

Vespertilio belanger, Geoff. | V. nootulinus, Is. Geoff. 

The common yellow bat of' India, Bur¬ 
mah, Malayana. 

Nycticejus castaneus, Gr. Bly . 

Chosnut bat. Eng. 

Bengal, Burmah, Malayana. 

Nycticejus atratus, Blyth. 

Scotophilus fuliginosus, Bly. j Sombre bat. Eng. 
Darjeeling. 

Nycticejus can us, Blyth. 

See. Maderas-patanus, Gray. | Hoary bat. 

All India. 

Nycticejus ornatus, Blyth. 

Harlequin bat. Eng. 

Darjeeling. 

Nycticejus nivicolus, Hod. Horsf 
Alpino bat. Eng. 

Near the snows of Sikkim. 

Sub-Fam. Vespertilioninco. 

Lasiurus Pearsoni, Horsf. Bl. 

Noctulinia lasiura, Hodgson. 

The hairy winged bat of Darjeeling. 
Murina suillus, Jerd. 

N. lasiura, Ilodg. J L. Pearsoni, Bl. 

The pig bat of Darjeeling, Malayana. 
Murina formosa, Jerd. The beautiful bat. 

Vespertilio, Hodg. I Nyotieejus Tickellf, Blyth. 

Kerivoula, Gray. | N. isabellinus, Horsf. 

Central India, Nepal, Sikkim, Daijeeling. 

Kerivoula picta, Jerd., 

Vespertilio kerivoula, Boddaert j .Painted bat. Eng. 
All India, Burmah, Malayana. 

Kerivoula pallida, Blyth. The pale paint¬ 
ed bat of Chybassa. % 

Kerivoula papillosa, Jerd. The papillose 
bat of Ceylon, Calcutta, Java, Sumatra. 

Kerivoula tenuis ? Tomes. 

Vespertilio tenuis. 

Java, Sumatra. 

Kerivoula hardwickii, Tomes. 

Vespertilio Hardwickii. 

Java, Samatra. 

! Vespertilio oaliginosus, Tomes . 

Muatachoed bat, Eng. 

India. 
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. Vespertilio siligorensis, Hodg, Horsf. 
Teraitrat, Eng. 

Siligoree in the Sikkim Terai. 

Vespertilio darjelingensis, Hodg. The 
Darjeeling bat, is like V. mystacinus of 
Europe. 

Vespertilio Blythii, Tomes. N&sseerabad. 
Vespertilio ad vers ns, Blytli. TIorsf. 

Malayan bat, Eng. 

Ceylon, Calcutta, Burmah. 

Vespertilio Horsfieldi, Temm. 

V. tralatitus, Horsf. 

Malayan peninsula and Java. 

Vespertilio tralatitus, Temm. of the Mala¬ 
yan peninsula and Java. 

Myotis murinus, Jerd. 

Vespertilio murinus, Geoff. | Mouse like bat, Eng- 
Europe, Mussoori. 

Myotis Theobaldi, Blyth. 

M. pallidiventris, Hodg. Blyth. 
Theobold’s mouse bat of Cashmire. 

Myotis parvipes, Blyth. 

M. pipistrellus, Bly. 

Small footed mouse bat of Mussoorie. 

Myotis lepidus, Blyth , Candahar. 

Myotis berdmorei, Blyth. Tenasserim. 

Plecotus auritus, Jerd. 

PI. homochrous, Hodg. | PI. Darjilingensis, Hodg. 
Long eared bat, Eng. 

Daijeeling. 

Plecotus timoroasis, Geoff. Timor. 

Barbastellus communis, Gr. Bl. 

V. barbastellus, Sch .eb. | B. daubentoni, Bell. 
The barbatello bat of Himalaya, Mussoori, 
Nepal. 

Barbastellus leucomolus, Jerd. 

V. leucomelus, Ruppell. 

Bed Sea. 

^Barbastellus raacrotis, Jerd. 

, V. macrotis, Temm. 

Sumatra. 

Nyctophilus GeofFroyi, BL, Leach . 

The large eared leaf bat of Europe, Aus¬ 
tralia, Mussoorie. 

Order Insectivora. Insectivorous Mam¬ 
mals. 

Fam . Talpidas, Moles. 
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Talpa micrura, Hodg , Blyth. 

T. cryptura, Blyth. 

Pariara, • Lep. | Biyu kantyem, Bhui. 

Nepal, Sikkim. 

Talpa raacrura, Hodg . 

Long tailed mole, Eng. 

Sikkim. 

Talpa leucura, Blyth. Sylhet, Tenasserim. 
Talpa mogura, Temm. Japan. 

Urotrichus talpoides, Japag, 

Fam. SoRECiDAi, Shrews. 


Sorex cserulescens. Shaiv. Blyth. 


Sorox Tiulicus, 


1 S. Sonnorati, 

Groff, 

S. giganteus, 


| S. myosurus, 

1 Sondeli, 

6Jray, 

Chachundi, 

Hind, 

Can. 

Musk rat 

All India. 

Eng. 

1 Musk-shrew, 

Eng. 

Sorex murinus, Lin, Blyth. 


S. myosurus, 

S Swinhtei, 

Pallas. 

Blyth. 

S. viridoscons, 

Blyth, i 


Mouse colorod shrew, Eng. 

Sorex nemorivagus, Hodgson. 

S. murinus, Horsf. | Nepal wood Shrow, Eng. 
Nepal, Sikkim. 

Sorex Griffithii, Horsf. Khassia hills. 
Sorex serpentarius, Is. Geoff. 

S. Kandianus, KelaaRT. I Rufeecent Shrew. 
Ceylon, S. India, Burmah, Tenasserim. 

Sorex heterodon, Blyth , Khassia Hills. 
Sorex saturation Hodg. Daijeeling. 

Sorex Tytleri, Blyth. The Dehra shrew. 
Delira Dhoon. 

Sorex soccatus, Bly. Hodgson. Hairy 
footed shrew. Nepal, Sikkim, Mussoorie. 

Sorex niger. Ell. Horsf. Neilgherry wood 
shrew. Neilgherry Hills. 

Sorox lcucops, Hodgs. 

Long tailed shrew, Eng. 

Nepal. 

Sorex Hodgsoni. Blytli. 

Nopal Pigmy shrew, Eng. 

Nepal. 

Borex Perroteti, Duvernoy. 

Neilgherry Pigmy shrew, Eng. 

Mysore, Neilgherries, Dekhan. 

Sorex micronyx, Blyth, small-clawed pig¬ 
my shrew of Western Himalaya. 

Sorex melnnodon, Blyth. Black-toothed 
pigmy shrew of Calcutta. 

Sorex Sikimensis, Hodg . Darjeeling. 
Sorex homourus, Hodg. „ 
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Sorex oligurns, Hodg. Darjeeling. 

Sorex macrurns, Hodg. » 

Sorex holo-sericeus, Hodg. ,, m 

Sorex tenuicaudus, Ifodgs. „ 

Sorex ferrugineus, Kel. Ceylon. 

Sorex montanus, ,, ,, 

Sorex kelaarti, „ „ 

Sorex purpurascens, Temp. „ 

Sorex Horsfieldii, Tomes ,, 

Sorex fuliginosus, Blyth , Tenasserim. 
Sorex nndipes; ,, „ 

Sorex atratus, „ Khassya. 

Sorex albinos, ,, China. 

Sorex pulchellus, Lickt. Central Asia. 

Soriculus pigrescens, Jerd. 

Corsica, Gray, Blyth. 1 S. aterrimus, Blttii 

S. Sikimonsig,IIoDG.IIORSF. | S Boccatus, Hodg* 

Tang-Zhing, Let. | Ting-Zhing, Biiot* 

Moose-tailed shrew of Sikkim, Nepaul. 

Crossopus himalaicus, Gray. 

Oongdagniyu, Lepch. | Choopitsi, Bhot. 

The Himalayan water-shrew of Sikkim. 

Corsira alpina, Jerdon. 

Sorex caudatua, Hodgson. Bly. | Alpine shrew, Eng. 
Europe, Sikkim. 

Corsira Newera-elia, Kel. of Ceylon. 
Feroculus macropus, Kel. 

Sorex macropus, Blyth. 

Ceylon. 

Myogalea (mygale) or musk rat of N. 
America. The scaly tails of this shrew are 
imported into India. 

Fam. Erinaceim, Hedgehogs. 

Erinaceus collaria, Gray. Blyth. 

E. Grayii, Bennet. 

N. I. Hedgehog, N. W. Provinces, Punjab, 
Sindh. 

Erinaceus micropus. Blyth. 

E. nudiventris, IIorsf. j E. collaris, Gray. 
South India, Neilgherries. 

Erinaceus menfcalis, Gray. India. 
Erinaceus spatangus, Bonn. Himalayas. 
Erinaceus Grayii, Bonn. Himalayas. 
Erinaceus auritus, Pallas. Central Asia. 
Erinaceus megalotis, Blyth. Afghanistan. 

Tupaia Elliotti, Water. Bl . 

Madras Tree shrew, Eng. 

Eastern Ghats. 

Tupaia peguaun, Less. 

T. Belangeri, Wagner. | T. forruginea,Far. Blyth. 
Kalli tang-xhing, Lip. | Sikkim troo shrew; 

Sikkim. 
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Tupaia Javanica, Java. 

Tupaia tana, Sumatra. 

Tupaia murina, Borneo. 

Order. CARNIVORA or Beasts of prey. 
Ferao normales, Gray | Secundates. Blyth . 

Trire. Plantigrada, Walk on sole of foot. 
Fam. Ursida:. The Bears. 


Ursus isabellinus, Hors. Blyth . 

Ursus syriacus, Hemp ? Harput, Cashm. 

Barf ka rcetch, H. Drin-mor, Ladak. 

Bhalu, Hind. 

The Snow Bear, brown, yellow, gray, sil¬ 
ver bear of Himalayas. 

Ursus Tibetanus, F. Cuv. Blyth. 

U. torquatus, fichinz. I U. ferox, Tiobin. 

Bhalu, Hind. I Thom, Btlot. 

Bhalak, Beno. | Sona, Lepch. 

Himalayan black Boar, Himalaya, Assam. 


Ursus Malayanus, Burmah, Arakan, the 
Malayan peninsula. 

Ursus euryspilus of Borneo. 

Ursus labiatus, Fll. Blain. Blytli. 


Brady pus ursinus, 8haw. 
Mel ursus lybicus, Meyer. 
Riksha, Sans c. 

Aswail, Mahu. 

Elugu, Ted. 

Kaddi, Can. 


Bhalu 

IT. 

Reetch 

H. 

Karmli, 

Can. 

Yerid, 

Grrd. 

Banna, 

Kol. 


Indian black bear or sloth-bear, has a V. 
mark on breast. All India. 


Ailurus fulgens, F. Cuv* Bly\Hard. 

A. Ochracous, Hodgs. 

Wah, Nepal. Suknam, Lep. 

Wahdonka, Bjiot. Negalya-ponya, Net. 

Sunnam, Lep. 

Red-cat-bear, S. E. Himalaya, Nepal, Sik¬ 
kim. 


Tribe. Semi-Plantigrada. Blyth . 

The Badgers, Weasels, and otters. The 
Mustelidro of Blyth. 


Fam. Melididaa, Badger like animals. 

Arotonyx collaris, Cuv. Blyth. 

Mydaus, Gray. Hardw. | A. Isonyx, Hodg. 

Bhalu-Sur, Hind. | Bear-pig, Hog-badger. 

Nepal, Sikkim, E. Bengal, Assam,'Sylhefc, 
Arakan. 

Arctonyx taxoides of Sylhet, Assam. 

Mellivora Indica, Jerdon. 

* Bate!ns Indicus, 8chin. 


Jrsitaxus iuauritus, 

Hodgs. M. ratel, 
Rijn, Hind. Tavakaradi, 

Biyu-khawar, Tel. Bhajrubhal, 
Indian badger. All India. 

Meles albo-gularis, Blyth. 
Tibet. 


Btyih, 

Tam. 

Beng. 
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Taxidea leuoura, Blyth. Tum-pha of 
Meles albo-gtilaris of Tibet. 

Helictia nipalensis, Jerd. 

Gulo, Hodg. Blyth. | Oker, 

Nepal Wolverine, Nepal. 

Helictis orientalis, Malayana. 

Farri . Mustelid#:, Weasels, and Martens 

Martes flavigula, Jerdon. 

Mustela, Bodd. Blyth. 

M. Hardwickii, Huts/. 

Mai. Sampra, 
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Lutra vnlgaris, Erxleben Bl. 

“^uionticula, Hodgson ? J The Hill Otter, 
iner Himalayas. 

$^$&utra auro-brunnea, Hodgs. Himalayas, 
fgherries ? Ceylon mountains ? 


Tututurala, 
lluuiah, 

India, Malayana. 


Nepaul. 

Kamaon. 

Biiot. 


Gatidictis chrysogaster, 
Jardine» 

Martes Ciwatkinsii, ,> 
Auiar, Biiot. 

Sakku, Lbpch. 

ludian Marten, Kno. 


"> Lutra monticola, Hodgs. 

L. Vulgaris apud Jerdon of Himalaya. 
Lutra barang, Raffles. Barangia varang, 
Gray . Malayan peninsula. 

Lutra kutab, Gray , Huge!. Kashmir. 
Lutra leptonyx, Horsf. Blyth. Clawless 
Otter. 

AonyxSikimensis, Hodgs . 


A onyx Horsfieldii, Gray. 
L. imligitnta, Hodg. 

Chusam Biiot. 


Suriam, 


Lep. 


Martes toufoeus Hodgson. Tibet, Ladalc 
at 11,000 feet. Afghanistan, Peshawar, Qu. ? 
M. abietuni of Europe. 

Mustela zibellina, Blyth . 

Tibet Sable marten, Eng. 

Mustela sub-hemachalana, Hodg. Blyth. 

M. humeralis, Blyth. I Sang-king, Lepch. 

Zimiong, BkoU J Kran, Cashm, 

Himalaya weasel of Himalaya, Nepal, 
Cashmere. 

Mustela erminra, 

The stoat; the ormiue. 

W. Himalaya, Nepal. 

Mustela kathiah, Hod, Blyth. 

M. auriventer, Hodg. | Kathiah nyal, Nep. 

Yellow-bellied weasel of Nepal, Himalaya, 
Botan. 

Mustela strigiilorsa, Horsf. Hod. 


Tribe. Digitigratu. Walk on the digits, 
typical carnivora, very quick and speedy. 

Fam. FemdjE or Cat tribe, lions, tiger, 
leopards, oats and lynxes. 

Five, the lion, pard, cheeta, chaua or wild 
cat, and the Caracal or lynx, are common to 
Africa and India. 

Seven, the tiger, pard, clouded leopard, 
marbled tiger cat, large tiger cat, leopard 
cat and bay cat, are common to India, 
Assam, Burmali and Malayana, and three of 
the seven, viz., the clouded cat, marbled cat 
and bay cat occur in the S. E. Himalaya. 

One, the ounce, is an outlayer of Central 
Asia : and only three, the E. jerdoni, F. 
rubiginasa, and F. torquata, appear peculiar 
to the peninsula of India. 

Gen. Felis leo, Linn. The Asiatic lion. 

F. Asiaticus ; F. gujrattensis, Bruce, Benn. Blyth. 


Striped weasel of Sikkim. 

Mustela Horsfieldii, Gray. Botan. 
Mustela temon, Hodg. Tibet. 

Mustela canigula. 

Mustela nudipes, F. Guv. Java, Malayana. 
Mustela sarmatica, Pallas. N. and Central 
Asia, Afghanistan. 

Mustela sibivica Pallas , China, is M. 
Hodgsonj of Gray. 

Mustela larvata. 

Putorina Tibetanus, Hodgs. 

Tibet. 


f?ub-Fam. Lutrines, Otters. 


Gen. Lutra nair, F. Cuv. 


L. Chinensis, Gray . 

L. IndicuB, „ 

Pani kuta, Hind. 

Nir nai, Can. 

Jal-manjer, Mahk. 


L. Tarayensis, Hodgson. 

Ell. Blyth. 

Ud; Hud,- Hind. 
Udni, Udbillau, „ 
ludian otter, Eng. 


Ceylon, India, Burmah Malayana. 


I Untia bag, Hind, in Guz, I Babbar Slier, Sind. 

and Cutch. J Singha, „ 

j Sher, Sind. | Shingal, Beng. 

j Allahabad, Jubbulpore, Cutch, Guz, Gwa- 
{lior. 


Felis tigris, Linn. The tiger. 

Tigris regalia, Gray, Blyth. 


Hind. 


Go-vagh, Brno. 

Wuhag, Mahr. 

Naliar, Central India. 


Huli, 

Tagb, 

Suhtong, 

Tukh 


Can. 

Tib. 

Lep. 

Bhot. 


Bag; Bagni, 

Patayat Bag, „ 

Sher; She mi, ,, 

Sela-vagh, „ 

Tut, Bhauut.pokk. 

Nongya-ohor,GoKUKPORE 
Puli, Tel. 

Pedda puli, „ 

Parain puli, Mal. 

All India, up to 6000 or 7000 of Himala* 
yas, measures up to 10 ft. 2 in. long. 

Felis pardus, Linn. 

F. leopardua, Schreber. | Leopardua varius, Gray, 
The Parti, Panther, or Leopard, Eng. 
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m<- a. 

larger. 

W7 pardus, 

Hodg. 

Leopard, 

Sykes. 

Panther, 

Eng. 

Tendwa. 

Hind. 

Chita, Chita-bag, „ 

Adnara ? 

»» 

Honiga, 

Can. 

India. 


Var, b. 

Smaller. 

F. leopardus, 

Hodg. 

F* pardus, 

Temm. 

Leopard, 

Eng. 

Gor-bacha, 

Hind. 

Borbacha, 


Bibia-bag, 

»» 

Bibla, 

Baori 



The panther. 

F. leopard us, 
Aanea, 

Chinna puli, 
Burkal, 
Bay-liira. 
Tahir Hay, 
Sik, 


The leopard. 

F. longicaudata, Valcnc. 

Ghur-hay, Simla 

Dhcerdiay, „ 

Lakkar-baga, Himalaya. 
Kerkal, Can. 


-India. 

Felis melas, Peron. Black leopard. 

F. pemiger, Hodg. 

Ceylon,India, Himalaya, Assam, Mai ay an a. 
Felis uncia, Schreber , Blyth. Hodg . Ounce* 
F. Uncioides, Hodg. I F. irbis, Ehrenberg. 

F. pardus, Pallas. | 

Iker, Tib I Burrclhay, Simla 

gah, Bhot. | Thur-wag, Kanawau. 

Fah-le, Lfcr. | Snow Leopard, Bno. 

Himalaya at great elevations and on Tibetan 
Bide. 

Felis diardi, Desm. Blyth. 

F. macrooelis, Temm. I F. nebulosa, Griff. 

Horsf. I F. macroceloidos, Hodg. 
Clouded leopard, Eng. Zik, Phot. 

Tungmar, Lei*ch. | Lam-chittiaor tiieKhas. 

S. E. Himalaya, Nepal, Sikkim, Burniah, 
Sumatra, Java, Borneo. 

Felis nebulosa, Jerdon. 

Folia diardi, Blyth. 

Himalaya. 

Felis viverrina, Benn. Blyth, 

F. viverriceps, Hodg. 1 F. Himalayana, Jardinc. 

llardw. I F. Buugalensis, Buck. 

F. Oelidogaater, Temm. | Ham. 

Gray. Blyth. | 

Large Tiger Cat, Eng. 1 Bag-dasha, Hind. Bkno. 

Mach-bagrul, H. | 

Btfbgai, Burmah, Malay ana, China. 

Felis marmorata, Martin , Blyth. 


If. Charltoni, Qr. Blyth. Leopardus doeul, 
• F. Ogilbii, Hodg. F. diardi, 

F. Duvancelli, „ 

Marbled Tiger Cat, Eng. 

Felis Bengalensis, Desmoid. 


Hodg. 

Jerd. 


F. Sumatrana, Hortf. 
F. Javanensip, Jtrd „ 

F. minuta, Ttm. 


F. pardichrous Hodg. 

Leopardus chinensis, Gr. 
L. Reevesii, „ 


mammalia. 

ndulata, Schinz. I L. Elliotti, Gr. 

ipalensis Hodg. | Chaus servaliaus, „ 

pard Cat, Eng. | Wagati, Mahr. 

Hilly regions of Ceylon, India, Himalaya, 
bet, Assam, Burmab, Malayana, Sum- 
ra, Java. Fierce and variable. 

Felis Nipalensis, Vigws, is a hybrid. 

Felis Jerdoni, Blyth. 

F. rubiginosa, Geoff. ? 

Lesser Leopard cat, Peninsula of India. 

Felis auraia, Temminch. Moormi-cat. 

F. inoormensis, Hodg. F. nigrescens, Hod. 

F. Temminckii, Vigors. 

Horsf. Blyth. 

Black cat Eno. Bay cat Eng. 

Nepal, Sikkim. 

Felis rubiginosa, Is. Geoff. Belang. 

Folia Jerdoni, Blyth. 

Rusty spotted cat, Eng, | Nauialli pilli, Tam. 

Ceylon, India Peninsula. 

Felis planiccps, Vigors , Malayana. 

Second Lynxine guoup. 

Felis torquata, Iff. Guv. Blyth. 

F. ornata, Gray. Hardw. j F. Huttoni, Blyth. 

Blyth. j Leopardus inconspicuus. 

F. scrvalina, Jardine. | Gray. 

Spotted Wild Cat, Eng. 

Salt Range to Central India. 

Felis cliaus, Guld , F. Guv, Blyth. 

F. aflinis, Gray. Hardw. j F. jacquemontii, Is. Geoff. 


F. (lyuchus) erythnotis, 
Hodg . 

Katap, Beng. 

Bella-bek, Waddar. 

Mota-lahnmanjurMAHR. 


Jinka pilli, 
Cherru puli, 


Tel. 

Max.. 


Pees. 


F. kutas, Pears. 

Chaus lybicus, Gray. 
Common juugle Cat, Eng 
Jangli billi, H. 

Bau-beral, Beng. 

Birka, Biiaulrore. 
Mant-bek, Can. 

Kada-bek, Waddar. 

All India. 


Felis caracal, Schreb. Blyth. 

Caracal melanotis, Gray ''Wolf. 

Red Lynx, Eng | Siah-gosh, 

Arabia, Persia, Tibet, Vindhya, Africa, 
Central India, N. W. Provinces, Pan jab. 

Felis Isabellina, Blyth. Tibet. 

Felis manul, Blyth. 

F. nigripectuq, Hodgson. 

Tibet. 

Felis megalotis, Temm. Timoifc 

Felis jubata, Schreber . 

F. guttata, Hermann. | F. venatica, 


A. Smith. 
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Hunting leopard, 

Chita, 

Yuz, 

Kendua bag, Beng. 

Laggar, Hind. 

Africa, S. W. Asia, India. 


Eng I Chita puli, 
Hind, f Chircha, 
Sivungi, 
Cheeta, 


Tel. 

. Can. 
»» 

Hind. 


Leopardus japanensis, Gray, Japan. 
Leopardus brachyurus, Sw inhoe } Formosa. 

Fam. Yiverkidjk. 

Suh-Fam. Hyenina?, Hya?nas. 

Hyena striata, Zimmerman. 


Striped Hyena, Eng. | 
Tarap, Hind. Wahh, 
Hundur, IIind. 

Jhirak, „ 

Lnkkar baghar, „ 

Lokra-bag,Lakra-bag,, 
Lakar bag, „ 

All India. 


H. vulgaris, Dcsm. Ell. Bl. 
Nakra bag, Hind. 

Har-vagh, Ben. 

llcra, Central India. 
Katkirba, Ceylon, 

Kirba, „ 

Korna gandu, Tkl. 


Sub-Fam. Viverriuse, Civets. 
Viverra zibetlia, Liu,, Blytli. 


V. bengalensis, Gray. 

Hardw. 

Y. undulata. Gray. 

Large Civet Cat, Eng. 

Katas, Hind. 

Mack-bandar, Hind. Ben. 
Bag-dos, 


V. melanurus, 

V. oriontails, 

Y, civettoides, 
Puda gaula, 
Bliran, Nit-biralu, 
Rung, 

Sa-phiong, 


Ilodgs. 

Horsf. 
Be n. 
Nep. 
Bhot. 
Lep. 


All South East of Asia. 

Viverra civettina, Blyih. 

Malabar Civet Cat, Eng. | V. nibetha, Waterh. 
S. West parts of peninsula of India. 
Viverra malaccensis, Gmel. Blyih, 


V. pallida, 

Jowadi mapjur, 
Katas, 

Gaudo g^ula. 
Gando-gokul, 
Punagu-pilli, 


Gray. 

Beng. 

Hind. 

Beng. 

Tel. 


Y. rasse, Horsf. 

V. Indica, Ell . Geoff. 

Lesser Civet Cat,. Eng. 

Mashk billi. Hind. 

Kasturi, Mahr. 

Sayer Nep. 

Bug-nyul „ 

All India. 

Viverra tangalunga, Gray. Malayan is¬ 
lands east to the Philippines. 

Viverra rasse, Sylces. Western ghats. 
Prionodon pardicolor, Ilodgs. Tiger Civet. 
Zik-chnm, Bhot. | Suliyu, Leych. 

S. E. Himalaya, Nepal, Sikim. 

Gen . Parodoxurus musanga, Jordan , 

P. dubius, Gray. 

P. fasciatus, Gray. 

P. prehenBilis, Pallas. 

Viverra hermaplirodita. 

Pallas , 

Ud, Mahk. 

Bhondar, Beng. 

Kera-bek, Can. 

Manu-pilli, Tel. 

Mara pilli, Mal. 


P. typns, F. Cuv. Ell. 
P. pallaeii, Gray. 

P. mlisangoides, „ 

P. crossii, „ 

Toddy cat, Eng. 

Common Tree cat, „ 
Menori, Hind. 

Lakati, . „ 

Kbatas, „ 

Jhar ka kutta, „ 



^ALIA. 

Parodo^ 

Qu ? P. 

Parodoxurus leiTi 
Peninsula and Islands. 

Parodoxurus quadriscriptus, Hodg. 

Qu ? P. muRanga, Far. 

Parodoxurus derbyauus, Malayan Penin¬ 
sula and Islands. 

Parodoxurus Tytleri, Tyfler. 

Qu ? p. musanga, Far. 

Andamans. 

Parodoxurus trivirgatus, Tamm. Malayan 
peninsula and islands. 

Parodoxurus Grayii, Benv , Blytli. 

Hill Tree Cat, Eng. | P. auratus, „ Plain. 
P. nipalriisis, Hodys. | P. bondar, Temm. 

Parodoxurus zeylanicus, Fallas. Ceylon. 
Parodoxurus bondar, Gray. 

P. peimantii,Gray.#arcZtu. 
Bondar, 

Baum, 


Beng. 

»» 

Nepal. 


P. hirsutus, Hodgson. 

Torai Tree Cat, Eng. 

Cliinghar Hind., 

Malwa, Nep. | Mach abb a, 

Nepal Terai, Bengal, Behar. 

Paguma laniger, Gray. 

Martes laniger, Hodgson. 

Tibet and snowy Himalaya. 

Artietis binturong, Jerdon. 

Ictidcs ater, E. Cuv. j Paradoxurus albifrons, Phot. 
Viverra binturong ,Raffles j Black Boar Cat, Eng. 
Nepaul, Assam. 

Cynogale Bennettii, Gray. 

Potampbilus barbatus, Kuhl. 

Malayan peninsula. 

Herpestes grisens, Genff. Blyih, 


Mangitsta mungos, Ell. 
Nyul, Hind. 

Mungli, Can. 

Ycntawa, Tel. 

Koral, Gond. 


Ceylon, India, Maiayana, Barmab. 


II. pallidus, Schinz. 

Madras Mungoose,' Eng. 

M angus, H. M ah r. 

Newal, Hind. 

Newara, . „ 

Peninsula of India. 

Herpestes Malaccensis, F. Guv, Blytli. 

H. Nyula, Hodg. | Calogale nyula, Gray. 

Newol, H. I Newara. Hind. 

Nyul, „ j Bajii Biji, j^EN. 

Bengal to Maiayana. 

Herpestes monticolus, Ell. 

H. Jerdoni, Gray. 

Long-tailed Mungoos, | Koada yentawa. # Tel. 
Eastern gliats. 

Herpestes fulvescens, Kel. 

Onychogale Maccarthi®, Gray. 

Ceylon. 
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myth. 

Atfghanist.au, Panjab, Lower Himalayas, 
Bengal, Assam, Barmali, Malayana. 

Herpestes Javauieus, Java, and Malayana. 
Herpestes thysauurus, Way nor, Kashmir. 

Herpestes t’uscus, Waterh. Bl. 

Neilgherry browu Muugoos, Eng. 

Neilgherries. 

Herpestes vitticollis. Benn. Ell. Bhjtli. 

Tuoniogale vitticollis, Gray. 

Striped necked Mungoes, Eng. 

Western ghats, Neilgherries. 

Herpestes braohiurus, Malayana. 
Herpestes exilis, Eastern Archipelago. 

Urva cancrivora, Hod. Bly. 

Gulo urva, Hodg. | Orfmetictis fusca, Gray. 

Vi verm fusca, Gray. | 

Crab Mungoos, Eng. 

S. E. Himalaya, Assam, Arakan. 



bku’ . idungoose, Eng. . 

and S. E. of Peninsula. 

Herpestes Nipaleusis, Gr. Blyth. 
H.Auro*pr.uetatu3, Hodg. j H. pallipes, 
Gold-spotted Mungoosc, Eng. 


MAMMALIA. 


Gen., Caon rntilans, Jerd. 


Canis dukhunensis, S yhes. 

Cuon primrovus, 

Hodgs. 

C. familiaris, wild Var Ell. 



Wild dour. 

Eng. I 

Eram-naiko 

Gondi. 

Kutta-H. A dog, bonce, 

Sakki-Sarai, 

Duk. 

JtiTigli-k,8011a,- 

k, Ram 

Ram hun, 

Casiui. 

-k, Ban.k, Raima-k, | 

8idda*ki, 

Tiuet. 

Reza-k, Adavi-k, Tel. 

1 Suhu-tum, 

Lep. 

Kolsa, Kdasra; 

Kolsun 5 

Rao-ho, 

Bhot 

Kolusna, 

Mahr. 

Bbaoso, Bboonsa, Buansu 

Shen-nai 

Mal. j 

W. Him. to Sikkim. H. 

All India and Burmah and Malay Pen- 

insula. 




Vulpes bengalensis, 

Jerdon. Sh. Bly. Ell. 

Hardw. 




Canis rufescons, 

Gray. 1 

C. ebrysurus, 

Gray. 

C. kokree, 

Sykes 

C. xantliurus, 


C- cor sac, 

Auct . j 



Indian Fox, 

Eng. 

Konk, 

Can. 

Lumri, Lornri, 

H. 

Kemp-nari, 

» 

Lokri Lokeria, 


C ban dak-nari, 

0 

Kokri H. Mahr. 

Konka nakka, 

Tel. 

Khekar, Khikar, 

H. 

Gunta nakka, 

n 

Kbek-sial 

II. Ben. 

Poti-nara, 

Tkl. 


All India. 


Vulpes leucopus, Blyth. 

The Desert Pox of N. W. India, Cutch, 
Panjab. 

Yulpes ferrilatns, Hodys. 

Cynalopex ferrilatus, Blyth, 

A pretty small fox of Tibet. 


Fam. Canids. The Dog Tribe. 


Gen. Cam’s pallipes, Sykes, Blyth . 

C. lupus, var. E'll. 


Indian Wolf, 
Landgah, 

Bbera, Bheria, 
Byria, Bhavya 
Nekra, 

All India. 


Eng. 

II. 

II. 

H. 


Bighana, Bundel. Kir. 

Hundar, llurar, H. 

Tola, Can. 

Toralu, Tel. 


Canis laniger, Hodys. 

Tibet White Wolf, Eng. 

Changu, Tib. \ CLankodi, Kumaon. 

Himalaya. 


Canis niger, Jerd. % 

Black Wolf of Tibet, Eng. | Hakpo-chanko, Tib. 


Canis chanco. Gray. 

Red Wolf of Tibet' Eng | Gold Wolf of Tibet, Eng. 

Tibet. 


Canis aurejis, Linn. Bly. Ell . The jackal. 


Kola, Kolia, H. | Shigal, Pans. 

Ghidar, H. I Nari, Can. 

Siar, 9lal, Shial, Shialu, J Nakka, Tel. 

Ben. | Nerka, Gondi. 

Amu, Bhot. J 


All India, Ceylon, Burmah, Asia, S. 
Ear ope. 


Valpes niontanus, Pears. Blyth. 

V. himalaicus, Ogilby. J V. Ncpalensis, Gray. 

Hill Fox, Eng. I Lob, Casiim. 

Wamu, Nepal. | 

Himalayas. 

Ynlpes pusiilus, Blyth. 

Punjab Fox, Eng. | V. flavescens, Blyth. 

Salt Range. 

Valpes fuliginosus, Hodg. 

Thec-ke, Tib, 

Sikkim; Tibet. 

Yulpes flavescens. Gray.' 

V. montanus, Hodgs. Horsf. 

Tibet. 

Yulpes griffithii, Blyth. 

V. flavescens, Blyth. 

Afghanistan. 

Order. CETACEA, The whale tribe. 

Cot®, Auctorum . | Mutalata, Owen. 

Fam. Delphinidj2. Porpoises. 
Delphinus perniger, Ell. Blyth. 

Black Dolphin of Bay of Bengal. 


no 



Plum- 


| Sishuk, 

I SiKumar, 


Beng. 

Sakscr. 
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Delphinus plumbous, Dussumier. 
beous dolphin of Malabar Coast. 

Delphinus eurynome, Gray. Bengal o y. 
Delphinus godama, Bengal Bay. 

Delphinus sandama, Owen. Bengal B y. 
Delphinus lentiginosus, Owen. 

Delphinus maculiventer, Owen. 8 

^Delphinus fusiformis, Owen. Bengal Bay. 
Delphinus pomeegra, Owen. Bengal way. 
Steno front,atus, Cuvier. Bengal Bay. 
Steno atteuatus, Gray. Bengal Bay. 
Neomeris phoeoenoides, Buss. Bengal Bay. 

Platanista Gangetica, Jerd. 

Delphinus rostratuB, Shaw. Ilarclw. 

Gangetic porpoise, Eng. 

Susa, Sons, Hind. 

Susu, Deng. 

Ganges, Jumna, Gogra, Brahmaputra. 

Platanista Indi, Blyth. Indus porpoise 
of the River Indus. 

Globiocephalus Indicus, Blyth . Indian 
Ca’ing Whale, Bay of Bengal. 

Catodon macrocephalus, Blyth. Bay of 
Bengal, near Ceylon. 

Fam. Baijenimc, or Whales. 

Baleen op tera Indies, Blyth. Indian Bin 
Whale of Bay of Bengal. Indian Ocean. 

Balaena mysticetus. Greenland Whale, 
Northern Seas. 

Balsena Japonica. Japan Whale of Japan 
and northern seas. 

Baloena Australis of tho S. Seas. 

Baloena Antartica. ,, » 

Physeter simus, Owen. Euphysetcs simus. 
Bay of Bengal. # _ 

Phocoena brevirostns. Bengal Bay. 


mammalia. 

Sciurus k maximus, Schr. Ell. Bly• 

Kondeng, Cole. Per-warsti, Gond. 

Kat berral, Bkng. Karrat, , 

Rasu, Ratuphar, ,, Bot-udata; 

lied Squirrel of Central India. 

Sciurus Elphinstonei, Sykes. 

Sc, bombayanus, Sch x Ell | Red Squirrel of Bombay. 
Kes-annalu, Can. | Shekra, MaHR. 

Western Ghats, Malabar, Mahabaleswur. 


Sciurus macruroides, Tlodgs. 

S. bicolor, var. Indica, I S. gigrmteufc, McLelland t 
Horsf. Jtljth . I Black llill Squirrel, Eng. 
Shingskam, Biiat. | Le-hyuk, Lee. 

S. E. Himalaya, Nepal, Sikkim, Assam, 
Burmali. 

Sciurus macrourns Forst: Blyth. Horsf. 
Hardw. 

S. Ccylonensis, llndd. | Grizzled Hill Squirrel, Eng. 
Ceylon S. India. 

Sciurus ephippium, Muller. Borneo. 

Sciurus lokriah, Hodg. Blyth. 

S. subflaviventris, Me hell. | Orange bellied Gray 

Squirrel. 


Lokria, 

Zhamo, 


Nf.p. 

Bhot. 


Killi, 

Killi-tingdon, 


Lep. 


Sul'Order. Sirenia. Herbivorous Cetacea. 

Halicoro dugong, Jerd. Dugong; Du- 
yang Trichechus, Erxl. Bly. F . Cuv. 

H. Cetacea, Illiger. | H. Indica, Desmaresl- 

Talla Maha, Singh. 

Ceylon, Andamans, Malayana, Singapore 
Marine lagoons of Malabar. 

Halicore tabernaculi, Euppell. Red Sea. 
Halicore Australis. Australia. 

Order Rodentia. The Gnawing Tribe, 
Glires of Authors. 

Fam. SciURiDiE, or Squirrels. 

Sciurus malabaricus, Schintz . 

Sc. maximus, Blyth.Horsf. | Jangligilhri, H. 

Malabar Squirrel of Malabar, Wynaad, 
Neilgberries, Travancore. 


S. E. Himalaya, Nepal, Sikkim, Bhotan. 

Sciurus lokrioides, Ilodg. Blyth* 

S. lokriah, Gray. | Hoary bellied gray squirrcll. 
G. E. Himalaya, Nepal, Sikkim ; Bhotan. 

Sciurus Assaraensis, McLell,SyXhet, Dacca. 
Sciurus ferrugineus, F. Cuv. N. K. India. 
Sciurus erythreeus, Pallas. N. E. India. 
Sciurus erythrogaster, Blyth. N. E. India. 
Sciurus hyperthrus,- Blyth. N. E. India. 
Sciurus chrysonotus, Blyth. N. E. India. 
Sciurus hyperytbrus, Is. Geoff. N. E. India. 
Sciurus Phayrei, Blyth. N. E. India. 
Sciurus Blanfordi, Blyth. N. E. India. 
Sciurus atrodorsalis, Gray. N. E. India. 

Sciurus palmarum, Gin. Bl. Ell .' 


Common striped squirrel. 
Alalu, Can. 

Vodata, Tel. 

Urta, Waddar. 


S. penicillatus, Leacji. 

Gil’bri, H. 

Beral, Beng. 

Lakki, » 

Kharri, Mahr. 

Peninsula of India. 

Sciurus tristriatus, Waterhouse. 

S. palmarum, Ell. Bl. I S. Kelaarti, Lay. 

S. brodiei, Layard. | 

Striped Jungle squirrel of Ceylon and 
Peninsula of India. 

Sciurus Layardi, Blyth. 

Travancore Striped Squirrel of Ceylon, 
Travancore. 
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Scinrus Bnblineatus, Water. Blyth. 
b. delesserti, Gervais . | Neilgherry Striped Squirrel. 

Ceylou, fprests of S. India, Travancore, 
Neilgherry. 

Scjurus insignia, Horsf. Java. 

Sciurus McClellandi, Tfforsf . Blyth. Rod. 

S. chikfrura, Blyth. | S. Pembertoni, Blyth. 

Small Himklaya Squir- I Kalli, gangdin, Lepch. 

rel, Eng. | 

N. E. India, Himalaya, Sikim, Bhotan, 

Khasya. 

Soiurns barbei, Blyth. Tenasserim. 
Sciurus plantani, Horsf. Java. 

Sciurus Berdmorci, Bly. Mergui. 

Soinrns eiiropoeus, Linn. North and 
Central Asia, Europe. 

Gen. Pteromys petaurista. Pallas , Blyth. 
P. Philippensis, Ell. | P. oral, Tick. 

Brown flying squirrel. Eng | Para-chaten, Malay. 
Pakya, Malir. of Ghat. J Orai of Kol. 

Forests of Ceylon, peninsula of India, and 
Central India'. 

Pteromys inornatus, Is. Gcof. Jacq. Blyth. 
P. albiventer, Gray. | Rusi-gugar, Kashm. 

White bellied flying squirrel, Eng. 

N. W. Himalaya at 6,000 to 10,000 feet. 

Pteromys magnificus, Body. Bly. 

P. chrysothrix, Hodg. | Sciuroptirus nobilis, Gray. 
Red bellied flying squir-J Biyom, Lep. 

rel, Eng. J 

S. E. Himalayas, Nipal to Bhotan : Kha- 
Bya Hills, Assam Hills. 

Pteromys cinerasceus, Blyth. Burmah. 
Pteromys nitidus, Geoff. Malay penin¬ 
sula. 

Pteromys elegans, S. Muller. Java. 
Pteromys philippensis, Gray. Philippines. 

Sciuropterus caniceps F. Cuvier, Gray. 
Blyth . 

Pfc. senex, Hodg. | Gfey headed flying squir* 

Biyom chimbo, Lepch, | rel, Eng. 

Nepal, Sikkim. 

Sciuropterus fimbriatus, Gr. Blyth. 

Pt. Leaohii, Gray . | Gray flying squirrel. 

N. W. Himalaya, Simla to Kashmir. 
Sciuropterus baberi, Blyth. Afghanistan. 
Sciuropterus albonigor, Rod. Blyth. 

S. Tumbulli, Gray. 1 Piam Piyu, Bhot. 

Khim, Lep. | 

Black and white flying squirrel of Nepaul 
to Bhotan. 
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Sciuropterus villosus, Blyth. 

S. sagitta, Walker. | Hairy footed flying squirrel. 

Bhotan, Sikkim, Assam at 3,000 to 6,000 
feet. 

Sciuropterus fusco-capillus, Jerd. Bly . 

Small Travanoore flying squirrel, Eng. 
Travancore. 

Sciuropterus layardi, Kel. Blyth. Ceylon.' 
Sciuropterus spadiceus, Blyth. A^acan. 
Sciuropterus phayrei, Blyth . Pegu, 

Tenassseri-m. 

Sciuropterus sagitta, Linn. Malayana. 
Sciuropterus Horsfieldii, ' Waterhouse. 
Malayana. 

Sciuroptorus genibarbis, Rorsf. Malayana. 

Sub-Fam. Arctomydinso, Marmots. 

Gen. Arctomys bobac, Sch. Bly. m Pal. 
A. tibotanus, Hodg. Kadia-piu, Tibet. 

A. hinmlayanus, ,, Chibi, Bhot. 

A.,caudatus, Jacq. Lho, Lkp. 

Brin, Cashm. Put sammiong, „ 

Tibet Marmot, White marmot of E. Eu¬ 
rope, Central Asia, Snowy Himalaya, Kash- 
mereto Sikkim at 12 to i6,000 ft. 

Arctomys hemachalanus, Hodg. Red Mar¬ 
mot. 

A. tibetanus, llodgs. I Chipi, Bhot. 

Sammiong, Lep. | Drun, Kashm. 

Cashmere, N. W. Himalayas at 8 to 

10,000 feet. 

Fam. MuriDjE. The rat tribe, includes 
the Jerboas, the Dipodidse or Jerboidse of 
Authors. 

Sub-Fam. Mur in 00 , Rats and Mice. 

Gerbillus Indieus, Ell. Jerd. Bl. 

Bipus, Hardw. I G. Cuvieri, 'Watcrh. 

G. Hardwickii, Gray. J 

Indian Jerboa Rat, Eng. Yeri-Yelka, Yanadi. 

Hurna mus, H. Yelka, ,, 

Jhenkuludur Sans.Bf.ng. Billa llei. Can. 

Yelka, Wadduu Tel. 

All India. 

Gerbillus erythrourus, Gray. Jerd. 

Desert Jerboa Rat of Panjab, Ilarriana, 
Jumna. 


Nesokia Indica, Jerdon. 

Aricola Indica, Gray. M. providens, Elliot. 

Hardw. M. pyctoiis, Hodg. 

Mus Kok, „ Kok, Can. 

Indian mole Rat, Eng. | Galatta koku; Tel. 
All India, Ceylon. 


Nesokia Hardwickei, Jerdon. 

N. Huttoni, Blyth. j Short tailed mole rat. 

Gardens of India. Afghanistan, Bha- 
wulpur. 
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Nesokia Griffithii, Horsf? ? Afghanistan. 
Nesokia hydrophila, Gray ? ? 

Mus hydrophilus Hodg. | Arvicola hydrophila, Hodg. 
Small Nepal water rat, of Nepal. 

Nesokia macropus, Jerdon. 

Mua hydrophilus, Hodg. 

Large Nepal water rat. 

Gen. Mus b&ndicota, Bechstein , Blyth. 

M. giganteus, Hardw.Lin. M. perchal, Shaw. 

M. Malabaricus, Shaw. M. setifer, Horsf. Ell . 

M. nemorivagus, Hodg. 

bandicoot rat, Eng. Ikria, Ikara, Brng. 

Indur, Sans. Heggin, Can. 

Ghus, Ghous, Hind. Par.di koku, Tel. 

Pig-rat or Bandicoot-rat of Ceylon, India, 
Malayana. 

Mus Andamensis, Blyth, 

M. Nicobaricus, Scherzer. I M. Setifer, Cantor. 

M. kok ? I 

Nicobar, Andaman and Malay peninsula. 
Mus ratfcus, Linn. Bly. Ell. Black Rat. 

M. Rattoidea, Ilodgs. | M. andamensis, Blyth. 

Alt India. 

Mus decumanus, Ball. Bly. Elliot. 

M. norveyicus, Bufjon. J M. decumanoides, Hodgs. 

Manei ilei, Can. | Ghnr-ka-chuba, Hind. 

Brown Rat, Eng. | Demsa Indur, Bkng. 

All India, Akyab. 

Mus plurimammis, Hodg. Nepal Rat. 

Mus tarayeusis ? Hodg. ? Qu. M. decu- 
manus ? ? 

Mus infralineatus, Ell. Bly. 

M. Elliotii, Cray. I M. fulvesccns, Gray. 

M. Asiaticus ? Kcl. I 

Striped bellied field Rat, Eng. 

Bustar, Madras. 

Mas morungensis ? Hodgs. ? Nepal Terai. 
Mus brunneusj Hodg. 

M. nemoralia, Bly. | M. ooquicaudalis, Hodge. 
Tree Rat,of Ceylon, India. 

Mus rufescens, Gray. 

M. flavesceus, Ell. Bl. M. brunneusculus, Hodgs. 
M. arborcus, Bach. Ham. 

Horsf. 

Gachua Indur, Beng. Rufescont tree Rat, Eng. 
All India. 

Mus niviventer Bly. Hodg. 

White bellied house rat of Nepal. 

Mus nitidus, Bly. Hodgs. 

Shining Brown Hat. 

Darjeeling. 


mammalia; 

Mus caudatior, Hodgs. Horsf 


M. cmnamomeus, Blyth . 1 

Chesnut Rat, 

Eng* 

Nepal, Burmah. 



Mus oleraceua, Sykes. Ell. Bly. 


M dumeticola, Hodgs. 

| M. povensis. 

Bodgsi 

Lon^-bailed Tree-Mouse, 

I Marad-ilei, 

Can. 

Eng. 

| Meiua-yelka, 

Tel. 


Ceylon, all India. 


Mus nilagiricus Jerdon. 

Neilghorry Troo-motise, Eng. 

Neilghe'rries, Ootacamund. 

Mus concolor, Blyth. Thatch-rat of Pegu 
and Tenasserim. 

Mus badius, Blyth , Burmah. 

Mus peguensis, Blyth , „ 

Mus gliroides, Blyth , Khassyali. 

Mus castaneus, Gray, Philippines. 

Mus palmarum, Sch. Nicobars. 

Mus urban us, Hodgs. Blyth. 

M. miiRcn]u8,Ell.Kelaart. I M. Manei, Gray. 

M. dubiua, Hodgson. | Common Indian mouse. 
Ceylon, India. 

Mus homourus, Hodys. Blyth. 

M. Nipalensis, Hodg. j Hill mouse, Eng. 

Himalaya, from Punjab to Darjeling. 

Mus crassipes, Blyth. Large footed mouse 
of Mussoorie. 

Mus darjeelingensis,. Jlodgs. Horsf. Dar¬ 
jeeling mouse of Neilgherry, Darjeeling. 

Mus Tytleri, Bly. ( 

Long-Haired mouse, Eng. 

Dehra Dlioon. 

Mus bactrianus, Bly. 

M. gerbillinus, Bly. | M. Theobaldi, Bly. 

Sandy mouse of Afghanistan, Cashmere. 

Mus cervicolor, Hodgs. Blyth. 

M. albidivontris, Bly. * | Fawn-field Mouse, Eng w 
B engal, Nepal, Malabar. 

Mus stropbiatus, Hodgson , Nepal. 

Mus fulvidivent.ris, Blyth, Ceylon is the 
M. Cervicolor of Kelaarfc. 

Mus terricolor, Blyth. Earthy-field mouse 
of S. India, Bengal, the M. lepidus, Ell . 

Leggada platythrix, Jerdon. 

Mus platytkrix, Sykes. , Gijeli-gadu, Tat. 

Bly. Ell. 1 Kal-ilei, Can. 

Logyade, Wadduu. J Kal-yelka of Waddu*. 

The brown spiny mouse of S. India. 
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Leggada, spinulosa,' Blyth. The dusky, 
spiny mouse of tlie Panjab and Malabar. 

Leggada Jerdoni, Bly. Himalayan spiny 
Field mouse of Kunawar, Sutlej. 

Leggada lepida, Jordon, Small spiiiy- 
mouse. 

Mus lepida, Ell. | Leggada booduga, Gray. 

Chitta-burkani, . Tel. | Chitta-ganda, Tel. 

Chit-yollta, Tel. | „ yelka, „ 

S. India. 

Platacanthomys lasiurus, Bly. Pepper rat 
or long-tailed spiny mouse of Western ghats 
in Malabar, Cochin and Travail core. 

Gen . Golundn Elliotti, Gray. Bly. 

Mub hirsufcus, Ell. | M. Coffmus, Kclaarf. 

Lush rat, Eno. | Gulat-yolka, or Wauijuk. 

Coffee rat of Ceylon, ,, I Sora panji gadur,YANADi. 

Gulandi, Can. | 

Ceylon, S. India. 

Golunda meltada. Gray. 

Mus lanuginosus, Ell. | Motto yelka, Tel. of 

Mettade, Wadur. 1 Yanadi. 

| Kora ilci, Can. 

Soft fuiTed field rat of S. India. 

Golunda neworn, Kel. Nowcra-cllia. 
Hhizomys badius, ITodgs. Bly. 

Bay Bamboo llat, Eno. | 11. minor, Gray. 

Terai of Sikkim. 

Hhizomys pruinosus, Bly. Khassia lulls. 
Hhizomys castaneus, Bly. Burmali. 
Hhizomys sumatronsis, Bly. Malay Pen¬ 
insula and islands. 

Hhizomys sinicus, Gray. China. 

Sub-Tam, Arvicolinoc, Voles, <&c. 

Arvicola Roylei, Gray. Boyle. Blyth, Hi¬ 
malayan Volo of Panjab, Cashmere. 

Arvicola thricotis. Darjcling. 

Neodon Sikimonsis, Hodgs. Blyth. Sikim 
Vole of Sikim. 

Phaiomys leucurus, Blyth , Tibet. 

Fam Hystiucidal 

Sub-Fam. Hystriein®, Porcupines. 

Hystrix leucura, Sykes . Bly. Ell . 

H. hirsutirostris, Brandt. I II. cristata Indico, Gray. 


H. Zeylanensis, Blyth. Hardw. 

Sahi,Sayal,Sarsol, Hind. Yed, Can. 

Sajru, Bkno. Yetldu Pandi, Tel. 

Saori, Guz. Dumsi, Nepal. 

Salondra, Maiir. Ho-igu, Gond. 


The Indian porcupine of all India. 
Hystrix bengalensis, Blyth. 

Bengal porcupine. H. | H. Malabarica, Sclater. 

Malabar, Assam, Bengal. 
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Hystrix longicauda, M&rsd. Bly. 

Crestless porcupine, Eno. 

H. alopliug, Hodgson. Acanthion Javauicum, F. 
IT. llodgsonii, Gray. Cuvier . 

Anchotia dumsi, Nepal. 
Sa-thung, Lep. O’—e Limbo. 

Nepal and Sikkim. 

Gen. Atherura fasciculata, Jerd. Tippe* 
rah Hills to Malayan peninsula. 

Fam. Leporidje, or Hares. 

Gen. Lepus ruficaudatus, Geoff. Bly. 
Common Indian llaro, Eno. 

L. indie us, Hodgs. L.^naerotus, Hodgs. 

Khar-gosh, Hind. Pers. Lamma, Hind. 

Kiiarm, Beno. Hind. Molol, Gondi. 

Sasrti, Beno. 

Punjab, Hindustan, Malabar ? 

Lepus nigricollis, F. Cuv . Bly. Ell, 

L. molanaucken, Temm. Black naped hare Eng- 

Khargosh, II. Musal, Tam. 

Alalia, Can. Kundoli, Tel. 

Sassa, " Maiir. ; 

Peninsula of India. 

Lepus peguensis, Bly. Upper Burmali. 
Lepus sinensis. China. 

Lepus pallipes, TTody. 

L. tollai, Pallas , Gray. 

Tibet, 

Lepus tibetanus, Walerh. 

L. oistolus, Ilodgs. J Hi-bong, Boot. 

Tibet. 

Lepus hispidus. Bears, Bly . 

Hispid haro, Eno. 

Terai from Goruckpore to Assam. 

Lagomys Roylei, Ogilby. Himalayan 
Monse Marc. 

L. Nipalensis, ^ Hndg. | L. ITodgsonii, Blyth. 
Rang- runt, Kunaavax. | Raug-Hitni. Kitnawau, 

Himalaya. 

Lagomys curzoniro, ITodg. Sikkim. Tibet. 

Lagomys rufescons, Gray. N. and Central 
Asia, Afghanistan. 

Order UNGULATA. Feet with hoofs, the 
Pachydermata and Ruminantia of Cuv, 

Tribe. Proboscoidea. Cuvier, 

Fam. Elephantidje. 

Gen. Elephas indicus, Cuv. Bly. Ell. 

Indian elephant, Eno. I E asiatioua,BLUMENBACH. 
Hathi, Hind. I Ani, Can.Mal, Tam. Tel. 

I Yenn, GoNd. 

Forest parte of all India. 
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Eleplias sumatranus, Schl. Sumatra. | 
Eleplias Africanus, Schl. Africa. 

Tribe. Perissodactyla, Owen . 

Fam. Rhinocerotid^. 

Gen. Rhinoceros Indicus, Cuv . Ely. 

R. unicornis, Linn. I R. incNftiip, Less. 

R. asiaticus, 1'Hum. | 

Great Indian Rhinoceros I Gtuida, Genra, Hind. 
Gouda, Genda, Hind. | 

Terai from Bhntan to Nepal, Assam and 
Bhutan Dooar. 

Rhinoceros sondaicus, Mull. Bly. 

Lesser Indian Rhinocoros | H. javauicus, F. Cuv.IIors. 

Sundcrbans, Mahnnuddy * river ; Rajh- 
mahal hills, to Burmah, Mai ay an a, Borneo, 
Java, Assam, Arakan, Sumatra. Chin-Iudia. 

Rhinoceros sumatranus. Mull. Bly. 

Two honied rhinoceros, Eno. 

Assam, Sumatra. 

Rhinoceros crossii, Gray. ? ?, 

Qu. R. Sumatranus ? Mull. 

Fam. Hyracid.e. 

Tribe. Lamnunguia, Wagner. 

Hyrax syriacus, Coney of Scripture. Pales¬ 
tine Arabia, 

Fam . Tapirid^e. The Tapirs. 

Tapirus Malayanus. Malayan peninsula. 

S. Tenasserim. i 

Fam. EquiDjE. Horses, Asses and Zebras, 
The Solidungula and Solipcdes of authors. 

Equus asinus, the Ass. 

Equus onager, Fall. Bly. Cuv. 

E. Ilemiouus of India, Asinus Indicus. Sclater. 
Wild Ass, Eno. I Koulan Kikgis. 

Gor-kbar, Hind. | Ghour, Peks. 

Cutch, Guzerat, Bikaner, Jcyselmir, Sind, 
west of the Indus, Beluchistan, Persia, Tur¬ 
kestan. 

Equus hemippus. Is. Geoff. 

Wild ass of scripture Eno, | E. asinus of the ancients 
Onager of the ancients. | Asinus tamiopus IIeeo. 

Syria, Mesopotamia, North Arabia west 
of the Onager. Wild horse of Col. Chesney. 

Equus hemionus, Falla.s. 

Kiang, Dzightai. Tin. | Wild Horse, Cunning. 
Tibet aud Central Asia. 

ARTIODACTYLA, Owen. 

Tribe. Cilerodia, Bly. 

The pig and hippopotami. 
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Fam. SuiDiE. Pig. 

Gen. Sns Indicus, S china. 

S. cristatus, Waym. S. ecropha, Linn. Ely. 
S. vittatus, Schl. Ell; 

Indian Wild Boar, Enu. Mikka, Can. 

Sur, Hind. Jewadi, • » 

B lira jan war, „ Pandi, Tat. 

Duknr, . Mahk. Paddi, GoND. Mhab. 

Handi, Can. Kis, Bhaoulpork, 

Ceylon, all India up to 12,000 fedfc 

Sus Bengalensis, Bly. 

Qu. Var. of S. Indicus, Schinz 
Sus Neilglicrriensis, Gray. 

Qu. Far. of S. Indicus, Schinz. 

Sns Malayanus, Blyth. Tenasserim. 

Sus Zeylauensis, Blyth. Ceylon. 

Sus Andamanensis, Blyth. Andamans. 
Sus babyrussa, Blyth. Babyroussa. Ma- 
layana. 

Sus Papnensis, Blyth. New Guinea. 

Porculia sal van ia, Hodgs. Uorsf. 

Pigmy Hog, Eno. | Chota Sur, Hind. 

Sano-Baucl, Nepaul. j 

Nepal and Sikkim Terai, Assam, Bhotan. 

Tribe. Ruminantia. Ruminating animals, 
camels, deer, horned cattle, sheep, in five 
groups. 

1st Group. CAMfeLiDA’, camels,Anccrata,I%. 

Camel us dromedarius, Linn. 

Dromedary, Eno. | One humped camel, Eng. 

N. Africa, Arabia, India. 

Camclus Bactrianus, Linn. 

Bactrian or two humped camel, Eng. 
Central Asia. 

2nd Group. Fam. Camelo-pardidje, camel- 
leopards. 

Carnelopardus giraffe, Linn. 

Camclcopard, Eng. | Giraffe, Eng. 

Africa. k 

3rd Group. Fam . CervidjE. The Deer 
Tribe. 

Sub-Fam. Cervine. True Stags. 

Ccrvus Wallichii, Cuv. Ely. F. Ctiv. 

C. pygargus, llardw. I C. elaphus of Asia, Pallas. 
C. Caspianus, Falconer. | C.iiarcyanus,youngfjToch/s, 
C. Cashmirionsis, Fal. | * 

Kashmir Stag, Eng, | Bara singlia, # II. 
Hangul, Honglu, Kashm, | Maral, Pees. 

Euxino Sea, Western and Central Asia; 
Persia, Caucasus, Altai mountains, Lake 
Baikal, Kashmir up to 9,000 and 12,000 
feet, Western and Central Asia, Black Sea. 
Approaches the red-deer of Europe, 
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Cervus rusa, S. Muller. 

Rnsa tunauo, Vigors. 

Sumatra. 

Cervus affinis, Hodg. Bly. 

Sikim Stag, Eng. | Shou, Sia, Tibet. 

Irbisch, Siberia. | Alain of Atkinaon. 

Eastern Tibet. Choombi valley in Sik¬ 
kim. great stag of N. China. 

Cervus Moluccensis, S. Muller. Moluccas. 
Cervus sika, Schlagel. Japan. 

Cervus peronin, Gray. Timor. 

Cervus mantchuricus, Swinh. Mantcburia. 
Cervus taiouanus, Swinh . Formosa. 


Sab~Fam. RusiNiE, includes the swamp 
deer, the samber, spotted deer, and kakur or 
muntjac, all peculiar to tropical Asia and its 
Archipelago. 

, Rucervus duvaucelli, Jerdon. 

C. elaphoides, Hodgs. | C. euryceros, Knowrley, 
C. bahraiya, „ | Swamp deer, Eng. 

Bara-singha, IT. I Potiya-harn, MoNgiiyr. 

Baraya, Nepal Terai. | Goen, goenjak, C. India. 
Maha, Himalaya, j Gaoni (female) „ 

Jhin-kar, Kyahda Doon. j 

Bengal, Oudh, Central India, Forests at 
foot of Himalaya, Assam, islands of Brah¬ 
maputra, or Eastern Sanderbuns, Midnapore, 
Assam, Nerbudda, Nagpore, Goomsur. 

Panolia eldi, Gutli. Blyth. 

Corpus frontalis, McGlcll. ( C. dimorplie, Hodg. 
Burmese deer, Eng, | Brow antlered deer, Eng. 

Burmah, Nepal. 


Rusa dimorpha, Gray ? 

Sung nai, Hind. Sing-nai, 

Tha-min, Burra. Ghos ? 

Te min, „ Seving ? 

©hour ? 

Nepaul, Muunepore, Burmah, Siam. 
* '^TRilsa Aristotelis, Jerdon. 


Hind. 


Cervus hippelaphus, Cuv. 
C. equinus, „ 

C. Lesohenaultii, „ 

C. niger, Blaim. 

Samber stag, Eng. 

Sambar, H. Mahr. 
Jarai, jorrao, Him. 

Ma-ao, Gondi. 

Kadavi, Can. 

Kadaba, „ 


C. jarai, 

G. heterocercus. 

Hodg. 

C. saumur, 

Ogilby. 

Morn, 

Mahr. 

Kannadi 

Tel! 

Ghous, 

Beng. 

Gaoj, „ 

Bhalongi (female,) „ 
Maha, Terai. 


All India, forests up to 10,000 feet. Cey¬ 
lon, Assam, Burmah, Malay Peninsula. 
Axis^maoulatus, Gray. Bly. Cuv , 


Cervus Axis. Er*leben. 
C. nudipalpebra, Ogilby. 
The spotted deer, Eng. 
Chifcal,ohitra,ohitri, Hind 
Jhsnk, (male) „ 

Chatidah, Bhagulpore. 
Boro-khotiya, Beng. 


Axis major, 
Axis medius, 


Hodgson. 


Buriya, 

Saraga, 

Dupi, 

Lupi, 


Goruckpore. 
Can. 
Tel. 
.Gond. 
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Two kinds, the larger found inE. and W, 
Ghats, Panjab, Central India. Smaller, in 
Malabar, Ceylon ? ? Neilghdrries. 

Axis oryzeus, Kelaart ? 

Ceylon spotted deer, Eng. | C. medius, Hodgs. 

Axis porcinus, Jerdon , Hog-deer. 

Cervus oryzeus, Kel.Bly . C. niger, Such.* Jyam. 

C. dodur, ^Royle . 

Hog deer, Eng. Sugoria, Nepal. 

Para, Hind. Nuthrini harn, Beng. 

Khar laguna, Nepal. 

Bengal to Panjab, Assam, Silhet, Burmah, 
Central India rare, Malabar. 

Cervulns aureus, Ham. Sm. Rib-faced 
or Barking deer ; jungle-sheep or red-hog- 
deer. 

C. vaginalis Bopdaert. 

Blyth. 

C. ratwa, Hodgs. 

C. stylocoros, Ogil. Roy. 


Siku, Sikku, 
Sukn, 

Kakur, 

Mnya, . 
Ratwa, 
Karsiar, 

Gutra; Gutri, 


Lep. 

Lki\ 

H. 

Beng. 

Nep. 

Buot. 

Gond. 


C. albipes,WAGLER.HoDG. 
C. muntjac, Elliot. 
C. moschatU8 ,BLA. Hors. 
Muntjacus vaginalis Gray 
Bekra, Bekur, Mahr. 
Kan-kuri, Can. 

Kuka-gori, * Tel. 
Jangli bakra, Dukh. 
Jungle sheep of Madras. 
Red-hog-deer, Ceylon. 


All forests and jungles of India. 

Cervulus vaginalis, Sclater , Java, Sumatra? 
Cervulus reevesii, Ogilby. China. 

Fam . Moschidje, the Musk deer. 

Moschus moschiferus, Lin. Bly. Musk deer. 
M saturatus, Hodgs. M. leucogaster, Hodgs . 

M. chrysogaster, . „ 

Kastura, kasture., H. Lawa, Tibet. 

Rous or Roos, Kashm. Rib-jo, Ladak. 

La, Tibet. Rena, Runawar, 

Himalaya, at great elevations, 

Fam . Tragulidjc. 

Tragulus kanchil, Malayans. 

Memimna Indica, Jerd. Mouse-deer. 
Moschus memimna Erx* 

LEBEN, BlLIOT. 

Pisuri, pisora, Pisai, H. 

Mahr. 

Mirgi, „ 

Jitri haran, Beng. 

Central India. 


Moschiola mimenoides, 
Hodgs. 

Gandwa, Ubia. 

Kuru-pandi, Tel. 

Tar, Kol. 


Fam. Bovioe. Antelopes, goats and cattle. 

Stcb-Fam. Antilopince, Antelopes. 

Sub-Fam. Tragelapbinae, Blyth . ‘Bush 
Antelopes. 

Portax pictus, Jerdon. Nilgai. 


Hippelaphus of Aristotle 
Antelope iragocamelus, 
Pallas. Blyth. 
Damalig risia, H. Smith 
Elliot. 

Roz, Rojb, H. 

Bni, H. Mahr. 


Tragelaphus hippelaphus 
Ogilby. 

Antelope pictus, Pall. 
Gurayi, Guriy a, Gond. • 
Maravi, Can. 

Nil-Lit, Hind. 

Mauu-potu, Tel. 
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All India, but rare in extreme North and 
South. 


Tetraceros quadricornis, Jerdon. 


4 Horned Antelope, Eng. 

T. paccerois, 

Hodgs. 

Antilope chickara,HARD\v 

A. Sub-quadri-cornutua, 

T. striatioornis, 

Leach. 


Ell 

T. iodes, 

Hodgs. 

H. qnadricornis, 

Bt/ 

Chonka, 

Hind. 

Kotri* 

Bastar. 

Chou-singha, 

Hind. 

i Kurus, 

Gond, 

Bekra, 

Mahr. 

1 Kondgnri, 

Can. 

Bhiiki, 

Saugor. 

Konda»gori, 

Tel. 

Bhir-Kuru, Bhir, 

Gonoi. I 

Jangli bakra, Dekkan. 

Bhirul, 

Biiil. j 




All India, not Ceylon nor Burmali, nor 
valley of the Ganges. 


Antilope bezoartica, Jerdon. Indian an¬ 
telope. 

A. cervicapra, Pall. Ell. IIardw. ?. Cuv. 

Mirga, Sansc. Hind. Bureta, Biiagelpur. 
Ham, Harna, Harnin, Baront, Sasin, Nepal. 

(m.anvlf.) H.Maiir. Chigri, Can. 

Harin, Beno. Ini, ( m .) Lcdi, (/.) Tkl. 

Kalwit, (Black buck) H. Jink* 

Pbandayat, Mahr. Alali, (m.) Gandoli. (/.) 

Guria, Goria, Tirhoot. Baoki. 

Kalsar, Baoti, (m. /.) 

Bbhar. 

All India. 

Gazella Bennettii, Jerdon. Kavine-deer. 

Antilope Arabica, Ell. 1 A. hazenna, Is. Geoffroy 
A. dorcas, var. Sundevall. 1 Jacquo. 

A. Benettii, Sykes. \ A. Christii ? Gray. 

Goat antelope, Eng. Budari, „ 

Indian Gazelle, „ Mudari, „ 

Cbikara, H. Burudu-jinka, Tel. 

Kal-punch, H. Porsya (w) Baori. 

Kal-eipi, Mahr. Chari, „ 

Tiska, Can. 

All India. 

Gazella snbgntturosa PBaluchistan, Sindli, 
Paujab, Persia, Afghanistan. 

Gazella dorcas, Jjlyth. 

Anfcilope Arabica, Bly. 1 Gazella kevolla, 71 mith. 
Gazella cora, H. Smith. \ G. corinna. „ 

A. dorcas, var. Persica, Rupell. 

Arabia. 

Kemas Hodgsonii. Chiru of Tibet, the 

Kemas of Lilian. 

Procapra pieticaudata, Hodg. 

^ 0ft > Tibet. I Ra-Goa, Tibe t. 

Tibet. 

Procapra guttnrosa. Anctornm. 

Antilope guttnrosa, Pallas. 

Central Asia, China. 

Saiga tartarica. 

Saiga antelope, Eng. 

Eastern Europe, Tartary, Central Asia. 
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Sub-Tam. Capri nso, Goats and Sheep 
1 st Capricorns or Antelope Goat, or Mountain 
Antelope. 

Nemorhoodus bnbalina, Jerd. The Serow 
or Forest Goat. 

Antilope thar. Hodg . N. procliruB, Uo3g. 

„ bubalina, „ Sarao, Sorou, Sarraowa, 
Serow, Exo. IIimal, 

Forest goat, „ Eimu, % Sutlej. 

Thar, Nepal. Ramu, Kashm. 

Central Ilimmalaya from 6,000 to 12,000 
feet. 

Nemorhoodus goral, Jerd . ' Gooral or Hi¬ 
malayan Chamois. 

A. Duvaucelei, 77. Smith. | Goral, Him. 

Pijur, Kashm. Suh-ging, Lei\ 

Sah, Sarr, Sijtlbj. | Ra-giyu, Bhot. 

Gooral, Himalayan Chamois. All the 
Himalaya at 3,000 to 8,000 feet. 

Nemorhcedus crispus. Japan. 

Snb-Fam . True Goats. 


Hemitragus jemlaicus, Jlodgs. The Tehr 
or Himalayan Wild Goat. 

Capra jharal, Hodgs. Hemitragus quadrimam- 
Tehr, Eng. mis, . Hodgs. 

Himalayan, Wild Goat. Kras, Jagla, Kashmir. 

Eno. Kart, Kvlv. 

Tare, Tchr, Tahir, Hind. Jhula, Thar, Thami, 

Jehr, Simla. Kunawar. 


Jharal, Nepal. | Esbu, Esbi, Sutlej. 

All the Himalayas. 

Hemitragus hylocrius, Jerd. Neilgherry 
Wild Goat. Ibex. 

Capra warryato, Gray. I Warra-adu; Warri-atn, 
Kemas Ogilby, Blyth. | Tam, 

Neilgherry \yild Goat, J Ibex of Neilgherries. 

, Exo. | 

Neilgherry and neighbouring hills S. to 
Comorin, Animally. 

Capra* megaceros, Mutt. Bly. The Mar- 
Khor. 

C. Falconeri, Huoel. Ra-che, Ladak, 

Markhor, Eng. Ra-pho-che, „ 

Markhor, or snake eater, 

Pir Panjal, Hazara hills, Wurdwan hills 
Sulimani hills. Kashmir ; Jhelum. 

Capra oegagrus, Gmel. Persia, Central and 
Western Asia. 

Capra sibirica, Meyer. Blyth. Himn. Ibex. 

C. sakeen, Blyth. • C. Pallasii, Schijljf . 

lbex-himalayana, „ # 

Himalayan Ibex, Eng. Bnz, SuTtXJ. 

Skin,Skyin, Sakin, Iskin Kyi, Cashmere, 

H. Tibet. Tangrol, Kul, 

Dan-m<5, (/•) Tibet. 

| Throughout Himalaya. 
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Ovis cycloceros, Ilutt. Sclater. Blyth. 
Ovis Vignei, Blyth. 

Uria, Oorial, IIind. | Urial, 

Punjab Wild Sheep, Eng. j Koch, kuch, 

Uria, Hind. | 

Salt range, Hazara, Pesliawar. 

. Ovis Vignei, Blyth . 

Ovis xnontana, Cunning* I Sha, of 

ham. I Sha-pao, of, 

Hindu Kush, Pamir range, Ladak. 

Ovis nahura, Hodg. Blyth. Burhel. 
O. nalipor,. Ilonas. 

O. bufhel, „ 

Burhel; blue Wild-sliecp, 

Eng. 

Bharal, IX. 

Sikkim, Bhotan to near 
Gavhwal. 

Ovis ammon, Linn. Gnow of Tibet. 


Hind. 

SULlMANr. 


Ladak. 

Tibet. 


Menrla m. II. 

Bharnr, Hind, of Hi max.. 
Wa, War, H. of Sutlej. 
Nervati, Nepal. 

Na, Sna, Ladak, Tibet. 

Simla, Kamaon, 


O. argali, Pallas. I O. Hodgsonii. B^ytii. 

O. ammonoidee, Hodgs. | 

Hyan, Nuan, Nyan, Niar, Nvund, Tibet. 

The Tibet side of Central India above 
15,000 feet. 

• Ovis polii, Blyth. tbe Bass or Ttoosch of 
ilie Steppe of Pamir, cast of Bokhara, 10,000 
foot. 

Ovis nivicola, Eschsholtz. Kamtscliatka. 
Ovis Gmelini, Blyth. Armenia. 

Ovis cyliudricus, Blyth. Caucasus. 

Sub-Fam ,. Bovina?. 


'Gavcous gaurus, Jcrd. Gaur. 


Bibos cavifrons, 

The Gaur Bison, 
At our, 

. Gauri-Gai, 
Jaugli-Khulga, 
Bod of 
Gaoiya, 


Hodgs. 

Ell. 

Eng. 

Hind. 


Seoni. 

Mahr. 


Bos gour. 

B, assel, 

lvar-Kona, 

Vnna-go, 

Ban-gau, 

Poroo-maob 

Katu Ycni, 


Traill. 
Ho its F 
Can. 
Beng. 

ji 

Gond. 

Tam. 


Ban*parra of Mundlah, 


MAN. 

Fam. ManIdidje. Pangolins. 

Gen . Manis pontadactyla, Linn. Blyth. 


Bison of Madras sports- 
mon, 


Phl’odotus Indicup,G RAY. 
Manis crassicaudata, 

Griff. Ell. 
M. Macronra,DE 8 MA rest. 
M, brachyura, Ehxlkb. 
Bajar-kit SanscvHind. 
Bajra kapta, „ ,, 

Sillu, Sal, Salu, Hind. 
Sukun-khor, „ 

Shalma, Baoiii. 

Armoi, Kol. 

Kaulimah, Maiib. 


M! laticaudata, I^ligkh. 
M. inaurita, ‘ Hodgson. 
Pangolinus typus, 

Less. 


Kowli-manjra, 
Kassoli manjur, 
Alawa, 

Alangu, 
Ban-robn, 
Kcyot-mach, 
Kat-poliu, 


Mahr. 

»» 

Tel. 

Mal. 

Dukh. 

Bkno. 


Indian scaly ant-eater of all India. 
Manis aurita, Hodg. Blyth. 


Sikim scaly Ant Eater 
Eng. 


I M. Javanica, 

| M. leucura, 
M. Dalmauni, 


Bi.y. 

Hodg. 

Sunder, 


Pholidotus Dalmanni, 

China, Gray. 

Himalaya, Burma, Java Malayana. 

— Boyle , III. Him. Bot: Elliot , in Madras 
Jonrn. of Science : Jerdon , Mammals of India , 
Wallace. Archipelago . 


MAN, Eng. Gothic. 


Rajal, 

Ar. 

Z’moncs, 

Lithuanian. 

J iu : Jan, 

Ciiin. 

Vir, 

Lat. 

Yan-Kyang, 

a 

Homo, 

a 

Lang. Fin, 

„ 

Homines, 

it 

Li ; Mi; 

Du AVI 1)1.VN. 

Orang, 

Malay. 

Homme, 

Ell. 

Chelovyek, 

Kiss. 

Meuscb, 

Maun, 

Mannisks, 

Germ. 

»» 

Goth. 

Manu, 

Manava, 

Manusha, 

Sans. 

it 

Xafiai 

Greek, 

Mauusli, 

to 

Isli, 

Hew. 

Marmshya, 

jt 

A dam. 

HeilPers. 

Manushi, 

Tam. 

Admi, 

Hind. 

Manus hi, 

Tel. 

Mnrd, 

a 

Vadu, 

! 

llito, 

Zemo, 

Jap. 

Lithuanian. 

Zem, 

‘ Zend. 


All the large forests of India. 

Gavcaus frontalis. Gayal or Mithnn of tho 
Hilly tracts E. of tho Burhamputra. 

Gaveeus sondaicus, the ban-teng, is the 
Burmese wild cow of Chittagong, Burmab, 
Malayana. 

Bubalus Arni, Jerd. Wild buffalo. 

Boa buffelus, Blyth. B. bubalus, Auctor. 

Wild buffalo, Eng. Mung Biiagulporr. 

Arna, m. Arni,/. H Mah Gera erumi Gond. 
Jangli Bhains, Hind. 

Var . a. Macrocercus, Hodgs. Assam, 
Terai, Tirhut, Central India, South to the 
Godavery* Ceylon. 

Var. h. Spirocercus, Hodgs. 

Order EDENTATA, the Tardigrada or 
Sloths and the Effodientia or Burro wers. 


Man, a derivative root, moans to think. 
From this we have tbe Sanscrit manu, ori¬ 
ginally thinker, then man. Irt the later. 
Sanscrit we find derivatives, such as mana- 
va, manusha, manuskya, all expressing man. 
Iu Gothic we find both man, and mannisks, 
and in the Modern German mann and mensch. 

Leibnitz and Laccpede divide the human 
race into Europeans, Laplanders, Mongols 
and Negroes ; Linnaeus into white, red, yel¬ 
low and black:—Kant into white, copper- 
coloured, black and olive-coloured races; 
Blumenbacli into Caucasians, ^Ethiopians, 
Mongols, Americans and Malays ; Buffon 
into Northern (viz. Laplander), Tartarian, 
South Asiatic, Black, European, and Ameri¬ 
can races; Prichard into Iranians (also Indo- 
Atlantics or Caucasians), Turanians (Mon¬ 
golians), Americans, Hottentots and Bush¬ 
men, Negroes, Papuas (or wool-haired tribes 
of Polynesia), and Alfourous (or Australi¬ 
ans) ; and Pickering divides them in Whites, 
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Mongolians, Malays, Indians, Negroes, 
^Ethiopians, Abyssinians, Papuans, Negritos, 
Australians and Hottentots. Many of these 
classifications are framed from external, and 
for the most part unessential, marks of dis¬ 
tinction, as colour of the skin, colour and 
form of the hair, or with reference to their 
probable original geographical position. But 
the imperfectness of such a classification will 
bo evident when it is remembered that a 
negro, even though tho colour of his skin 
and his woolly hair were to be changed, 
would not become a European, an Indian or 
q Malay; and a child of European parents 
begotten and born on one of the isles of the 
Malayan Archipelago or in ^Ethiopia will 
not be a Malay or an ^Ethiopian, but an 
European, by race, although the colour of its 
skin might possibly approach, by climatorial 
or local influences to that of the indigenous 
race. The question whether mankind con¬ 
sists of one or of several species, has of late 
years been much agitated by anthropologists, 
but those naturalists who admit the principle 
of evolution though they may, for tho sake 
of expressing their amount of difference, de¬ 
signate them as distinct species, nevertheless 
leel no doubt that all tho races of man arc 
descended from a single primitive stock. 
Virey held that there were six species or 
races; Jacqninot,three; Kant, four; Blumcn- 
tack, five ; Buffon, six ; Hunter, seven; Agas¬ 
siz, eight; Pickering, eleven; Bory St. Yin- 
cent, fifteen ; Desmoulins, sixteen ; Morton, 
twenty-six; Crawfurd, sixty ; and Burke,six¬ 
ty-three. But although tho existing races 
of man differ in many respects as in colour, 
hair, shape of skull, proportions of the body, 
yet if their whole organizations be taken into 
consideration, they are found to resemble 
each other in a multitude of points. Euro¬ 
peans and Hindoos, belong to tho same 
Aryan stock and speak a language funda¬ 
mentally the same, but they differ widely in 
appearance which is supposed by Broca to 
have arisen, through the Aryan branches, 
having, during their wide diffusion been 
largely crossed by various indigenous tribes. 
In the East Indies where amongst Hindoos 
the system of caste prevails and keeps each 
sub-species distinct, the Scythic Jut, the 
Rajput, the Brahmin, tho Turanian and 
helot races are seen to vary from tho black 
squat tribes of the mountains to tho tall 
olive coloured* brahman with his intellectual 
'brow, calm eyes, high but narrow head, and 
in tho further Indies the Barman, the Malay, 
the Negrito, or Negro, and Papuan are all 
at once distinguishable. Amongst Indian 
mahomedans, too, obtained from Arabia, 
Persia, and Scythia, and converts from hin- 
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dooism where they have not intermarried, 
the distinctions are very marked. 

Man was long supposed to have existed in 
the earth, since about six thousand years, 
bub it is now established that man has exist¬ 
ed from an incomparably greater period. 
The world appears as if it had long been 
preparing for the advent of man. At the 
present day, eveu the most distinct races of 
man, with tho exception of some negro 
tribes, are much more like each other than 
is generally supposed. In India, a newly 
arrived European cannot at first- distinguish 
the various native races, though they soon 
appear to him extremely dissimilar, and tho 
natives of India cannot at first perceive any 
difference between the men of several Euro¬ 
pean nations. There are, however, marked 
distinctions. The Mongolian, the Negro, tho 
Australian and the Hottentot differ in a mul¬ 
titude of characters, some of slight some of 
considerable importance, and aro undoubted¬ 
ly distinct species of tho family of man, the 
negroes of tho present day being of tho samo 
form as those of 4000 years ago. Tho Ma¬ 
lays and Papuans who live under the same 
physical conditions, differ greatly. The dif¬ 
ferent races of man are distributed over tho 
world in the same zoological provinces as 
those inhabited by distinct species and gene¬ 
ra of mammals. This is manifestly the ease 
with tho Australian, Mongolian and Negro 
races of man; in a less marked manner with 
the Hottentots, bub plainly with the Papu¬ 
ans and Malays, who aro separated by nearly 
the same lino which divides the great Mala¬ 
yan and Australian provinces. Tho different 
species, however, mingle together and pro- 
duco progeny with mixed characters. In 
Brazil is an immense mongrel population of 
Negroes and Portuguese. In Oluloe and 
other parts of S. America, tho whole popu¬ 
lation consists of Indians and Spaniards 
blended in various degrees, aud with com¬ 
plex crosses of Negroes, Indians and Euro¬ 
peans. Capt. Burton observes that the mix¬ 
ture of French with Indian blood produces 
a favourable progeny, but that the offspring 
of tho Portuguese and of Natives of the 
East Indies is coarse, and dark coloured. 
In 8. America on the contrary, the offspring 
of tho Portuguese and Indiana are often 
fairer and never darker than that of the 
Indian. In one island of the Pacific is a 
small population of miugled Polynesian and 
English blood ; and in the Yiti Archipelago, 
is a population of Polynesians and Negritos 
crossed in all degrees.— Dcmvin , Animals and 
Plants. Report Brit . Association. Darwin 9 
Origin of Species , Bopp. Olossarium Sanserif 
tum } s. v , Muller*8 Lectures } p. 367-368. 
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MANA. 


MAN, Beno. Colocasia Indica. 


MAN, Ar. Hkb. Hind. Tam. 

Jfaund, . Eng. I Manugu, Tel. 

Maunah, Hkb. | Mahana, Ubia. 


A measure of weight, amongst the He¬ 
brews and now in India, varying in quantity 
according to locality and the article weighed. 

Bengal bazaar man = 40 seer8=lfos. 82 

,, Factory man=lbs. 74, oz. 10, grs. 10.G 
Central India „ «= „ 20 

Guzerat „ =» „ 40 of less value 

Bombay „ = „ 28 avoirdupois 

Southern India „ =» „ 25 

Bengal man of 1833=lbs. 87£ „ 

Akbars „ = „ 34f 

Mysore „ = ,, 103 

Hebrew man or Maunah = 13,125 grains or 
lbs. 1-14 

The ser of opium is 2500 grs. 

The ser of grain about lbs 2, oz. 2. 

The man, or mauud weight, therefore, 
varies according to the article weighed. In 
the Punjab, villagers usoakucha man which 
is only 13 to 20 seers, and the Lahori man i 
is=to 3 kncha inaunds.— Wilson. FuivelL 


MAN, Tam. Sand ; earth; (a pronounced 
short.) 

MAN a river of Central India written also 
Maan. At Surbapereo on the Maan, Capt. 
Keatinge thoughthe traced the following suc¬ 
cession of rocks, (ascending) a light green¬ 
stone, metamorphic or volcanic; a soft, sand¬ 
stone, very fine grained and white ; compact 
limestone, bluish white : and then the coral 
limestone, the latter only containing corals. 
The compact fine limestone, is found at in¬ 
tervals all over the jungle, and has been very 
largely used for lime in the Mandoo days; 
the old kilns are without number. He found 
fossils, wherever an edge of stone lay over a 
convenient mud bed to retain them. Echi- 
nida and a Brissus were in great plenty, the 
Bheels call them Paunchia from their five 
marks, aud Pec ten 5-costatus. PlRgiostoma 
spinosum and Terebratula octoplieata were 
numerous, the latter most so and in best 
preservation, pieces of a large finely marked 
Echinus cidaris, also a rude impression on a 
stone of a very large Inoceramus ? To the 
west of Mliow and Indore, there exist exten¬ 
sive beds of the cretaceous series. Dr. Carter 
in the Journal Bombay Asiatic Society, No. 
XX. July 1857, page 621, considers that 
these beds are truly Neocomieu. The evi¬ 
dence is that these rocks represent the creta¬ 
ceous era, but is insufficient to enable one to 
refer them to any subdivision of that great 
series. The following fossils were collected 
at Baug by Capt. Keatinge. 


Corallines . Echinodemata, 


Cidaris, 

... 4 or 5 

Brissus, .. 

2 or 3 

Echinus, (species) ... 1 

Cyphosoma, 

2 


Mollusca. Acephala . 


Pholadoray, 

•Venus, 

• 1 
... 1 

Mytilus, (typicus, 
Forb e*>) 

... 1 

Cardium, 

... 4 1 

Pecten (Janina) 

.. 3 

„ altum, Sow; hil- | 

V. (5. costatus, 


lanura, or very closely 

common.) 


allied aud 

two others. 

Plicacula, 

... 1 

Area, 

1 

Inoceramus, 

... 1 

Modiola, 

1 

Terebratula, 

... 1 


Gasteropoda^ 


Ithynconolla, 

... 1 

Corithium, 

... 1 

Natiea, 

... 1 

Triton, 

... 1 

Turitolla, 

... 1 

Voluta, 

.i. 2 


Cephalopoda. 

Ammonities of the Rhotomagensis Section, ... 2 

MAN, Tam. a deer; (a pronounced long.) 

MAN. See Rudra Sampradaya. 

MANA. Hind. Pyrus rnalus. 

MANA. Hind, a platform erected in tall 
crops: ou these people sit to frighten off 
birds, &c. 

MANA, a pass in Garhwal, on the Hima¬ 
laya, in which the temple of Badarinath is 
placed. The people who occupy the Man a 
district are Bliots dwelling in the passes and 
their neighbourhood at heights above 0,000 
feet. The pass-men state that ridges which 
’within the memory of man were covered 
with forest and pasture lands are now cover¬ 
ed with snow, showing the extension of the 
snow zone. The Niti pass ou the Duli, a 
feeder of the Ganges, is the best, and the Ju- 
war on the Gauri pass, a feeder of the Sarda 
or Gogra, is the worst. The number of well- 
built houses in the Bhot district are in 
Maua on tho Sarasvvati, ... Villages 3 Houses 125 

Niti ... 10 219 

Juwar on tho Douli, ... 13 455 

Byause, Pass on tho Kali,... 9 184 

The Bhot, here, as elsewhere, is an agri¬ 
culturist, and is assisted by slaves who live 
under the roofs of their masters. The people 
in the Mana, Nitj, Juwar and Byanse passes 
are supposed to be emigrants from Tibet who 
drove out an earlier body of hindoos, and 
many of the chief families trace their origin 
to a Tibetan locality. Tbe inhabitants of the 
Darma pass are said to be a body of Mongols 
left iu Kumaon by Timur and if so they are 
not true Bhot. The Darma inter their dead 
for a time, and in the month Kirtik exhume 
aud burn them, but the other pass-men burn 
their dead on their demise. The Darma 
practice divination, taking their omens from 
the warm livers of sheep sacrificed for the 
purpose. The women of the Darma and 
Byanse passes dress alike, and these two clans 
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MANAMADOO. 

eat the Yak and would cat the cow, while 
those of Mana, Niti and Juwar abstain from 
beef of all kinds and look down, as on an in¬ 
ferior caste on thoDarma and Byanse. The 
Juwar nearest India, have the largest trade, 
and resort to an annual fair in September at 
Gartokh, the residence of the Lahsa viceroy. 
These passes are the roads from India to 
Nari or Gnari, Tibetan provinces of the Chi¬ 
nese empire. Immediately below the village 
of Mana, is the hindu shrine dedicated to an 
incarnation of Vishnu and one of tho most 
sacred hindu temples in hindu mythology. 
The temple is built on the bank of the 
Bishen-ganga immediately over tho site of a 
hot spring, the existence of which no doubt 
led to the original selection of this remote 
spot. Therawal, or chief priest, i4 invariably 
a Namburi brahman from Malabar: no other 
class of brahman being allowed to touch the 
idol.— Cunningham's Ladah — Latham's Eth¬ 
nology . 

MANAAR, an island close to Ceylon, from 
which the gulf of Manaar has been named, 
the gulf passage wa9 deepened hy a scries of 
engineering operations. Manaar, according 
to Sir J. E. Tennaut, (vol. 2 p. 555,) is the 
^^bud of Epiodorus, which, according to the 
Hriplus, was tho seat of the pearl fishery. 
HL»ar Gulf separating Ceylon, from the 
jH&nSula of India, is so named from the 
island of Manaar near Ceylon, which, with 
that of Ramisseram near the continent al¬ 
most connect Ceylon to tho peninsula, tho 
two islands receiving the names of Adam’s 
Bridge. 

MANABOS. Sco Mindanao. 

MANCE. Tam. Castor., 

MANADO. Celebes on its North-coast, 
is in general high bold land. Its extreme 
point is called Cape Coffin, and tho whole of 
tho islands that stretch from it to Manado 
bay are sometimes called Banca island.— 
Jlorsburgh. See ludia. 

MANOEUVRES CORDAGE. Fit, Cor¬ 
dage. 

MANAGOOT or Mangoostecn. Malay. 
Garcinia mangostana. 

MANAHSILA. Sans. Arsenic, Rod 
sulphuret of Arsenic. 

MANAK. Hind. A ruby : also any gom. 

MANAKHYALA, a town in Afghanistan. 
A tope there was opened by General Ven¬ 
tura in April and May 1880. 

MANAKYA RAI, See llaravati or 
Harauti. 

MANALI KEERA also Manall-Kire Tam. 
Cisekia pharnacioides, L. R. 

MANALOO OIL. See Oil. 

MANAMADOO. White cloth is manu¬ 
factured all over Southern India, but thos$ 


MANBHUM. 

of Mauamadoo in thc-district of TrichinoJ 
aro very superior in quality and used by 
more respectable of tho inhabitants as cloth¬ 
ing, under the name of “ Manamadoo Sullah” 
That at Arnoo in the district of Chinglepufc, 
known as “ Arnee Sullah,” is of a different 
quality. 

MANAPALA. 

Tippa tigo, Tel. | Somavalli, Jivanti. 

Tinospora cordifolia, Mievs. Monispcrmum 
glabrum, Klein. 

MANAR. Sco Mahabharata* 

MANAS. Burm. Malay. Ananas sati- 
vus, Schult. 

MAN AS A, tho goddess of snakes. She 
is worshipped as a preservative against tho 
bito of these reptiles and is represented sit¬ 
ting on a water lily environod with snakes. 
If a hindu has boon bitten by one, incanta¬ 
tions are pronouncod to propitiato the favor 
of Manasa.— Cole. Myth. Hind. p. 388.—Sco 
Serpent. 

MANASAROVARA LAKE or Mansaraur 
or Manasa-Saras Lako in Tibetan called 
Tsho-Ma-phan is tho same with tho Binda 
Sarovara of hindu mythology, produced 
from the heart of Brahma. It is called Anau 
Anandat, is supposed to bo a crater, that 
four rivers spring from it, and that it is near 
Su-mcru, the abode of gods, tho Vindbyasaras 
of the Purans. Manasarovara in reality is a 
lake of no exit in Little Thibot, from which 
the Ganges was long supposed to rise ; it is 
a placo of hindu pilgrimageof peculiar sanc¬ 
tity, and was first visited by Moorcroft in 
1814, As. Rs. 1816, Vol. XII*—See Mansu¬ 
rova ra. Indus. 

MANASSEH. See Kranganou. 

MANATAPPAN. A caste of cultivators 
originally from Coimbatore, first settled in 
Paulghat and intermixed, and often con¬ 
founded, with tho Nairs.— Wilson. 

MANAVALA, tho head of the Tengala, 
a Vaishnava sect of the south of India. 

MANAY-POONGU. Tam. Sapindusemar- 
ginatus. 

MANBHOW. Dissenters fromhinduism, 
in Bcrar and the Dekhan; thoy wear a black 
dress, and aro of quiet, inoffensive manners. 
These hindu religious sectaries, are wor¬ 
shippers of Krishna, and about the year 1830 
wero described by Captain Mackintosh. Thoy 
aro under a vow of celibacy aud elect young 
people into their order. If pregnancy occur 
the parties arc allowed to withdraw. 

MANBHUM, a district of Chota Nagpore, 
has numerous remains of Arian colonization 
closo to its southern and eastern approaches; 
but none on tho plateau itself.— Dalton ; 
p. 63. 
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MANCHE. 

ANCE POONGUM. Tam. Sapindus 
biginosus. 

MANCHAM. Tel. a bed. 

MANCHE a boat or'ship. The Calicut 
Manche, is a boat very similar to that of 
Mangalore with the exception only of a rak¬ 
ing stem, for the purpose of taking 
tho beach, as the port of Calicut is open to 
the coast and there is no river. These boats 
are propelled by the paddlo and sail, and ge¬ 
nerally carry eight men : they are much em¬ 
ployed in watering and completing the sea- 
stock of ships homeward-bound; also in 
loading ships with pepper, timber, &c., from 
Bombay; and in shipping tho produce of 
the forests of Canara and Malabar; all of 
which is rafted off to vessels called dow, 
boatile, patamar, &c. 

The Panyani Manche, is a coasting boat, 
of about fifty feet long, ton to twelve feet 
broad, and five to seven feet deep. It is 
framed with timbers and planks; which are 
sewed together. The timbers are about four 
feet asunder, and on them, inside, some few 
planks are placed as bands and clamps, 
which are nailed to the frame. These are 
very rudely put together ; and not of much 
importance, oither in form or construction. 
During the south-west monsoon, or from 
Juno to November, they arc laid up at Bai- 
pur river for safety, and are only used in the 
tine weather season. They carry the produc¬ 
tions of the cocoanut tree, viz. coir, from the 
husk of tho cocoanut, Cocos nueifera, from 
which rope is made. Copra, tho inside al¬ 
bumen of the nut, from which oil is express¬ 
ed. Cajan, the loaf of the Corypha umbra- 
culifera tree, which is used for thatching 
houses, aiso for hooks, and various other 
‘purposes. Jageri a kind of sugar, which is 
made from the toddy or juico of the palm. 
Oil and arrack, a strong spirit, distilled from 
the ‘toddy taken from the palm. These ves¬ 
sels keep along shore and take advantage of 
the sail in rowing. They have generally 
from eight to ten men, who are fishermen of 
the Mopila caste, a race > of mahomedans, 
descendants of the first Arabian settlers on 
tho shores of tho peninsula; and who, mar¬ 
rying the daughters of the country, obtained 
the name ofMapillai, or " sons-in-law,” cor- 
■ rupted by Europeans into the above term. 

The Boatila manche, of the island of 
Ceylon, navigates the Gulf ofManaar, and the 
coasts of the southern part of the Peninsula of 
India. This boat, is about fifty to sixty feet in 
length, sixteen to eighteen feet in breadth, 
and eight to ton feet in depth, has more of 
the European form than any of the Indian- 
built vessels4hat are met with. The after 
part shows tho construction to be of Portu- 
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guese origin as it is very similar to that of 
many of the boats still in use by the people 
of that country; which are said to be of the 
same shape as the vessels in which Vasco de 
Gama sailed to •India. They have a deck 
fore and aft; and are built with all sorts of 
jungle wood, in a very rough manner, aud 
fastened with nails and bolts. They are 
equipped with one mast, which inclines for¬ 
ward, and a square lug-sail; also a small 
bow-sprit, at about the angle of 45 °, with 
a sort of j ib fore-sail, one pair of shrouds, and 
a back-stay which completes the rigging. 
These vessels carry on the trade of the island 
across the Gulf. The exports are, rice, 
tobacco, &c., and the imports, cloth. This 
forms a great part of the revenue* of tho 
island, in tho district of Jalfnapatam. 

Mangaloro Manche of the western Coast 
of the Peninsula is a fiat bottomed boat 
of burthen, about twenty-five to thirty-five 
feet long, six to seven feet broad, and four 
to five deep. It is formed to meet the river, 
which is very shallow and flat; and to land 
tho cargoes of the patamars, which are dis¬ 
charged and loaded at the mouth of tho 
rivers. These boats are sewed together 
similar to the masula-boat and other natjar 
vessels : they are forced along by bamlH 
poles ; as the water is not more • than fnB 
six to ten feet deep, except in the 
west monsoon, when tho rapids swell, anu 
tho whole of the river is considered impassi¬ 
ble : and at this period all the vessels are 
taken to the shore and laid up.— Edye. 

MANCHAR. A little north of Larkhana, 
on the right bank of the Indus, the Narrah 
or Snake River, a Simh^erpentine, falls into 
lake Mancliar, flows ft 1 istivh it, and issues 
from the southern ext ib a S 0to 'under a fresh, 
name, the Aral. The 1 Mind the Aral, 
form a semi-circle of alk .0 sixty miles from 
point to point, theyaro probably artificial, as 
their tortuous course presents tho appear- 
aneo of man’s rather than Nature's doings. 
The country is so level that, when the Indus 
rises, the water flows up the Aral, and vice 
versa, when tho main stream falls.— Burton's 
Sclnde , Vol. II. p. 231., 

MANCHE. Tel. Euphorbia tirucalli. 

Linn. 

MANCHE, Tel. Good, sweet, hence, 
Manchi jiluga, Sesbania procumbens, 
IF. and A. —^Escbynomene pr. B. ; Manchi 
Kan da or Patikanda, Arum (Amorpho- 
phallus) campanulatum, R. ; Manchi mande 
or Tiyya mande, Ceropegia, R. 

MAN CHI-NUNA, Tel. Giugelly oil, 
sweet oil. 

MANCIII-TUNGA. Cyperus sp. 
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MANCHO, Jay. Gracula religiosa.— 
Linn. 

MANCHU, a race of High Asia and the 
N. Eastern parts of Asia. The reigning dy¬ 
nasty in China are Manchu, A Manchu is 
under obligation to enrol himself under some 
banner, and failing to do so, loses his privi¬ 
leges. Many neglect to enrol .themselves 
voluntarily in order to avoid the conscrip¬ 
tion. The Sifo and Solon are the highest 
tribes of Manchu. The Manchu had no writ¬ 
ten character until 1G41. Mokden is the 
native capital of the Manchu. Thoy are a 
Tartar race. The Amoor, second only to the 
Mississipi, flows into the Pacilic Ocean not 
far north of Japan. Much of the country 
along the Amoor is susceptible of farming 
and grazing. Steamers can ascend from the 
sea to Clietah, a distance of *2,600 miles, 
which opens up Siberia to the Pacific 
through the Amoor, presenting a new held 
for commerce, the ultimate limits of which 
can hardly be grasped by the most compre¬ 
hensive mind. Mongolia, Manchuria, North¬ 
ern China, all the Tartaries, Thibet, and 
Siberia, with a population of twenty .to 
thirty millions, are approached by this river, 
and a new route to the Indies opened. 
Irkoutsk, the capital of Eastern Siberia, can 
be approached with only about three hun¬ 
dred miles of land carriage. The Chinese 
have annexed all the neighbouring parts of 
their territory from the Manchu and Mongol 
races. Beyond the Paga Gol lies the country 
of the Ortoos, which extends a hundred 
leagues from east to west-, and sixty-six from 
north to south. In A. D. 1635, the tribes of 
this region were Manchu. Cecina Manchuria 
a mollusk of Olga Bay, Manchuria, is eaten 
and the Laminaria seaweed is largely stack¬ 
ed in the gulf of Pichili by the Manchu.— 
Adams — Prinsep's Tibet , Tartary and Mon¬ 
golia, p. 49—57. See India, Japan. 

MAND, probably another name for the 
Med. There are several tribes the Mandar, 
Mandhor, Mind lira, the Balhch tribe of 
Mood rani, and the ancient towns of Mandra: 
Mandropat in Chachgam, to the east of the 
Gunij Mandrasa, to the north of the Makali 
hills, and Mundra and other similar names 
in Catch. 

MANDA or Manga chettu, Tkl. ? Iian- 
dia dumetorum, Lam. ? 

MANDA, a kind of bread. 

MANDAKU or Mandat chettu, Tel. a 
plant the jnice of which prevents baldness. 

MANUAL, that form of oriental divina¬ 
tion which owed its celebrity in Europe to 
Mr. Lane. In the Mandal, or palm-divina¬ 
tion, a black slave is considered the best sub¬ 
ject. European travellers have frequently 
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MANDARAWAR. 

marked that nervous sensibility. In Abyssinia 
the maladies called 44 bouda” and 44 tigritya” 
appear to depend upon some obscure connec¬ 
tion between a weak impressionable brain 
and the strong will of a feared and hated 
race, tho blacksmiths.— Burton's pilgrimage 
to Meccah , vol. Ip. 18 ; III. p. 220. 

MANDAL, Hind. Rhododendron arbo- 
reum, also Acer cnltratum tbe maple. In 
Kulu Acer caudatum. 

MANDAL or Marvva, Eleusine coracana. 

MANDAL. See Mandwab. 

MANDAL, straw rope, made of Eleusin3 
coracana. 

MANDAL—? A gal lo clmm. 

MAND ALA. See Inscriptions. Vedas. 

MANDALAM, Sans, a region, as Tonda 
mandnlam, Panda Mnndalam, Chola manda- 
lam, Mandlaisir and Oka Mandal. See 
Handel. 

• MANDA.TADL Adenanthera pavonina. 

MAND A LICA. See Khengar. 

MANDALIQUE ISLAND,in lab. C° 22’ S., 
long. 110° 53* E., is a small round island off 
tbe N. Coast of Java.— Horsburgh. 

MANDA MOTUKU, Tel. Dalbergia 
Oojeiuensis. 

MANDAPA. The portico of a liindu tem¬ 
ple. See Mantapam. 

MANDAR, the Mount Mandar, celebrated 
in the Puranic legends for the churning of 
the ocean, lies southward of Bhagalpore. On 
tho downfall of buddhism, Mandar fell into 
tho hands of the shivites and became a seat 
of their god so as to rival Benares and form, 
as the Kusikhund states, a second Kailasa. 
The legend of the churning of the ocean i» 
an interpolation in the Mababbarata and 
evidently refers to the contest between tho 
brahmins (soora) and thebuddhists (asoora)r 
the great serpent Vasookee, alluding to the 
sect of t he Naga, Tr. of Hind. See Mandara. 

MANDAR, Hind. Acer creticum, and A. 
cultratum. 

MANDAR, Pout. Arenga saccharifera, 
Lahill. 

MANDAR A, the mountain which was 
used by the liindu god Vishnu as a churning 
stick at the churning of the Chira-Samudra 
or Sea of Milk. It is remarkable for having 
on it a colossal figure, carved in granite. 
See Kurnia. Vishnu. Mandar. 

MANDARA, Sans. Calotropis gigantea. 
Brown , also Erythrina indica, Lam. Also 
amongst hindoos, a celestial tree. 

MANDARA. A Penang wood, of a pale 
red colour, specific gravity 0*939. A small 
tree; used for ornamental furniture.*— Col. 
Frith. 

MANDARARI. See Kelat, p. 493. 
MANDARAWAR See Kaffir. 



MANDESTI. 

MANDAUEH, Tam. Bauhinia acumina¬ 
te.*— Linn. 

MANDARIN. A magistrate, or a person 
Laving authority, from a Portuguese word 
mandar, to command. Chinese mandarins, 
use bamboo caps in summer as the official 
head dresB.— Wathen's Voyage , p. 180. 

MANDATA, Hind. Prunus armeniaca. 

MANDAVALLI, Can. Convolvulus rep- 
tans. 

HAND AVI, in Guzerat, its chief is of the 
Bagela race. See Kattyawar. Kutch. 

MAND AWARD See Kolat, p. 492. 

MANDEKI, Malay. Cucurbita citrullus. 
—Linn. 

MANDE, or Manclii mandu, Ceropegia, L. 

MANDEL. Dot. Dan. Gek. Swed. Al¬ 
monds : Amygdalus communis. ^ 
MANDEL, a township, in its simplest form, 
is under a Headman, called in the Dekhan 
and in the west and centre of Hindustan 
Patel; Mandel inBengal: Makaddum in many 
places. He is assisted by different officers 
of whom the accountant and watchmen are 
the most important. The Accountant, called 
Patwari in Hindustan, Kul-kurni and Cur- 
num in tho Dokhan and south of India, and 
Tallali in Guzerat: 2. The Watchman, called 
Pasban, Gorayct, Peik, Domaha, &c., in 
Hindustan, Mahar in tho Dekhan, Tillari iu 
tho south of India, and Paggin in Guzerat: 
3. Money Changer or Silver Smith. 4. Priest. 
5. Astwhju. 6. Smith. 7. Carpenter. 8. Bar¬ 
ber. 9. Potter. 10. Worker in Leather. 
11. Tailor. 12. Washerman. 13. Musician. 
14 . Minstrel. 15 . Dancing girl. The num¬ 
ber is fixed by common opinion and by the 
native name “ bara-balotta” at 12, but varies 
in different villages, and tho officers included 
arc not always the same, though up to No. 
10 are seldom wanting. From 11 to 14, aro 
not so general and tho dancing girl seems 
only to be in the South of India. Each of 
those village officers has a fee, sometimes in 
money but more frequently a portion of pro¬ 
duce, as a handful or two out of each mea¬ 
sure of grain. Wilson. Seo Mandal,Mandalam. 

MANDELGURH is the largest district 
of Mewar, and in its three hundred and sixty 
towns and villages, many specimens of an¬ 
cient usage may be found. The Solauki 
held largely here in ancient days and the 
descendant of tho princes of Puttun still re¬ 
tains his “ bhoom” and title of rao.— Tod’s 
Rajasthan , Vol. I, p. 169. 

MANDELN. Gek. Amygdalus com¬ 
munis. The Almond.;— Linn. 

MAN-DESA. The Man district. Seo 
India, Maan. 

MANDESTI. Tel. Rubia cordifolia 
Madder.— Linn. 


MA’NDHA’TA. 

MANDEVILLE, Sir Joliu, author of a 
book of alleged travels in India and China. 
He sot out from St. Albans in 1332, and re¬ 
turned and died iu Liege in 130G. His des¬ 
criptions of Ceylon are borrowed from 
Marco Polo and Odorie of Portcndu. He 
sooins to have adopted, as regards Sumatra, 
the accounts of Odorie when he says, “ Be¬ 
side the ysle of Lemory is another yclept 
Snmobor * and fast beside, a great yole yclept 
Java.”— Marsden’s History of Sumatra , p. 7,8. 

MANDGAI. Dekh. Bambusa arundi- 
macea.— Roxh. G. P. 

MA’NDHA’TA, an island in the Ner- 
bada belonging to the Niraar district, re¬ 
markable as containing numerous temples, 
ancient and modern, including the great, 
shrine of Omkar, a form of Siva. It is cleft 
in two by a deep ravine running nearly north 
and south the eastern end containing about 
one-third.of the whole area. The southern 
bank of tho Nerbada opposite Mandhata 
(called Godarpura) is as precipitous as 
Mandhata, and between them the river forms 
an exceedingly deep and silent pool, full of 
alligators and large fish, many of which aro 
so tame as to take graiu off the lower steps 
of the sacred ghats. The worship of Siva 
was established here at an oarly age. On 
Mandhata the shrine of Omkar, and on tho 
southern bank that of Amaresvvar (lord of 
the immortals), aro two of the twelve great 
Lingam which existed in India when Mah¬ 
mud of Ghazni demolished the temple of 
Somuatk in A. D. 1024. The name Omkar 
is from the syllable Om, which, says Pro¬ 
fessor Wilson, is a combination of letters in¬ 
vested by Hindu mysticism with peeculiar 
sanctity, employed in the beginning of all 
prayers. It comprehends all the gods, tho 
Vedas, the three spheres of tho world, &o. 
Tho brahmans who now officiate at the 
shrine wish to exclude Omkar from the 
twelve Lingam usually callod “A* di” or 
u first,” as something above and before them 
all. The Narmada Kbaud supports them in 
this assertion, but as it contains a prophecy 
of the time when India shall be ruled by 
Mlechka (non-Hindus) and other modem 
allusions, its antiquity is certainly a good 
deal open to doubt. The evidence of tho 
Kasi Kbaud and oth^r Sivite writings is 
against them, and the pilgrims, who have 
vowed to visit the Bara jyoti Lingam, pay 
their adorations both to Omkar and Amares* 
war. The raja of Mandhata, who is heredi¬ 
tary custodian of all the modern temples,Is a 
Bhilala, claiming descent from a Chauhan 
Rajput named Bharat Singh, whois stated in 
the family genealogy to have taken Mandhata 
from a Bhil chief in the year A. D. 1165. Ath . 
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MANDLA. 

MANDHATI, Mandhatri, Mandhat. See 
Hiudu. 

MANDIA. An inferior grain produced in 
Bastar. 

MANDI GANDRALU. Tel. A sort of 
grain, ? Naga raalle aud Tige malle, two sp. 
of jasmine. 

MANORA CHBTTU. Tel. A tree.” 

MANDIVE PLANT. Eng. Janipha mu- 
nihot.— Eth, 

MANDLA. A district lyiug between L. 
23 ° 2’ and 22 N. and L. 80 => and 81’ 40 E. 
It is bounded on the east by the state of 
Rewa and a portion of tiro Bilaspur district, 
on the north by the Sohagpur and Chcndya 
taluka of Rewa and a small portion of the 
Sleemanabad tahsil of the Jabalpur district, 
on the west by the districts of Jabalpur and 
Seoni, and on the south by the districts of 
Seoni, Balaghat, Raipur, and Bilaspur. The 
population for the whole district in 186G 
was 1,87,G99 and of these 1,27,958 were 
agriculturists. 


Brahmans, . . 

.. 6,242 

Lodhi, . 

„ ...3,516 

Rajputs,. 

,. 882 

Marar, . 

...2,525 

Kurnii. 

.. 4,341 

Other Castes, 

...23,124 

Kackhi, .. .. 

...2,452 

Dhirnar,. 

...6,933 

Mohra, 

.. 6,456 

Mahonjadans, 

.. 1,401 

Punk a,. 

...8,085 

Gond,. 

... 87,652 

Basor, . 

...2,470 

Baiga, ... ... 

... 10,388 

Ahir.. 

. 7.829 

Kol, . 

.. 3,550 

Lobar, . 

Bania, Kayath,&c 

..2,847 
„ 1452 

187,699 

Yell, . 

..5,524 



The original inhabitants of this district 
are undoubtedly the Gond and Baiga, who 
at the present time form the larger share of 
the population. Next to those are brahman 
families some of whom affect to trace back 
their arrival iuMandla to the time of Jadhava 
raya in Samvat 415 (A. D. 358) though it 
is much more probable that they settled here 
in the reigns of Hirde Sah and Narendra 
Sah, from Samvat 1G63 to 1788 (A. D. 1606 
to 1731). The former of these two kings in¬ 
troduced a number of foreigners into the 
country, especially a large colony of Lodhia, 
who settled in the valleys of the Banjar, 
Motiari, and Nerbada, gave the name of 
Hirdenagar to the taluka thus brought into 
cultivation, and did much by digging tanks 
and otherwise to colonise the best parts of 
the distriot. With these exceptions, and 
that of the Mahto Teli immigration into 
Rangarh at a much later period, there is 
no other trace of the population of the dis¬ 
trict having been recruited from foreign re¬ 
sources. These Mahto are without excep¬ 
tion the best cultivator class in the Rangarh 
tahsil. These people are hindus, originally 
of the teli caste, and formerly resident at 
Maihir. In Mandla the Gond race is divided 


MANDLA. 


into two classes, which again arc subdivide 
into forty-two different castes or got. Tho 
two classes are the Raj Gond and the Rawan 
Bansi. The former is the higher and out¬ 
do tho highest caste hindus, in the matter 
of puryfying themselves, and ape them in 
all their religious ceremonies. They wem* 
tho janeo or brail mini cal thread and con¬ 
sider themselves deeply insulted, if com¬ 
pared in status with a Gond. Mr. Hislop, 
says that they carry their passijb^for purifi¬ 
cation so far that they have tjj 
which their food is cooked 
water before use. The Gonfl 
Kora pa 
Sinta 
A’mdnn 
Teuicria 
Darzam 
Kindnm 
Korcliu 
Kalku 
Temirachi 


Marobi 

Markam 

Wavkara 

Sri A. *M. 

Tokam 

Dhorda 

Katyn iii 

War witi 

Partili 

Sarjam 

To these 


iCltichaiu 

Murskola 

Sarota 

Paoli 

Bhagdya 

Wuika 

Pandu 

Kumbara 

Danketi 

[A’rraon 

he 



its with 
with 


Mi! 

IIuraTI 
Nalcma^ 
Dhalya 
Barhaya 
Bhena 
Bhiman 
Gbasia. 


may 


added tho Agharia or 
Muki Pardhan Pathari or Gugya, Dhalya, 
who differ in some slight peculiarities from 
the Gond, but nndoubtedly belong to the 
same race. The Pardhan act as bards to the 
Gond and attend at births and deaths and 
marriages. The Agharia is a worker in iron, 
he frequents tho Baiga villages, and acts->as 
blacksmith to the whole community, no 
light task where tho iron-ore lias to be dug 
from the hill, carried to the village forge, 
smelted, and then worked up to meet the 
wants of tho people. These people may bo 
set down as the laziest and most drunken of 


all the Gond race. 

The Gond of tho Nagpur country is k 
little under the average height of “ Europe¬ 
ans and in complexion darker than the gene¬ 
rality of hindus, bodies well proportioned, 
but features ratber ugly, a roundish head, 
distended nostrils wide mouth, thickish 
lips, straight black hair and scanty beard 
and mustaches. Both hair and feature are 
decidedly Mongolian,” and this description 
agrees very well with the Mandla Gond 
above the ghats. Their women are as a rule 
better looking than the men. The wives of 
the Gond are looked upon as so much pro¬ 
perty, for they are expected to do not only 
all the household work, but the bnlk of the 
agricultural labour also. It is a common ex¬ 
pression among them, when speaking of a 
well-to-do farmer, to say that he is a man of 
some substance, having four or five wives; 
occasionally they have seven, but this is ex¬ 
ceptional and the poor content themselves 
with one In dress the women are usually 
decent, though they wear only the dhoti and 
shoulder-cloth of coarse country made stuffs 
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MANDLA. 

&ite, with a coloured thread border. For 
ornaments they wear strings of red and white 
beads, ear rings of. brass Wire in coil, aud 
polished zinc bosses sometimes nose-rings of 
the same and anklets aud armlets of copper 
and zinc mixed or of pewter and zinc. They 
are tattooed at an early age, some much 
more than others and allow themselves to be 
put to considerable amount of pain in the 
performance. The Pardhan and l)olya are 


the 

and so 



MANDLA. 

pensive, is very seldom resorted to except in 
the cases of the elders of the tribe. Former¬ 
ly the Gonds used to bury their dead in the 
houses in which they died, justdeep enough 
to prevent their being dug up again by the 
dogs, now they have generally some place 
set apart as a burial grouud near the vil¬ 
lages. Their funeral ceremonies are very 
few, the grave is dug so that the head shall 
lie to the south and the feet to the north, 
the idea being that the deceased has gone to 
the home of the deities which is supposed to 
be somewhere in the north, but the Gond 
do not appear to have any real theory as 
regards an after life or the immortality of 
i the soul. The Baiga aro the acknowledged 
superiors of the Gond races, being their 
priests and their authorities iu all points of 
religious observance. In physical appear¬ 
ances the Baiga differ so much as almost to 
defy description. One sect the Mundiya is 
known by the head being shaven all but one 
lock. The Binjiwar on the other hand wear 
their hair long, never cutting it, and tie it up 
in a knot behind, so do the Bhirandiya. In 
stature some are taller, than the Gond, but 
as a rule they are all very much below, the 
average height of Europeans. The Baiga to 
the eastwards on the Maikal range- are 
finer men than those near Mandala. In ha¬ 
bits too, they are superior being a fine manly 
race, and better looking than their brethren 
near Maiidla. They have not the flat head, 
and nose aud receding forehead so common 
among the Gond, the head is longer, the 
features move aquiline, and the hands are 


practise the art of tattooing 
quite a local reputation for 
art and for the successful 
ich they adorn the bodies 

s. They usually work with 

d rub in indigo and gunpowder or 
Though wild, uncivilised and ig- 
the Gond are, among themselves 

faithful, and trustworthy, courageous 
and in some points trustful: as regards faults 
they have committed, as a rule, they plead 
guilty wheu brought before the courts. As 
a race they are now well behaved and very 
amenable to authority. The number of 

their deities seems every where to differ. 

Mr. Hislop says that ho never could get any 
one man to name more than seven. The 
best known are Duladoo, Narain Deo, Suraj 
Deo, Mata Devi, Bara Deo, Khair Mata, 

Thakur Deo, aud Ghansyam Deo. Besides 
these, the Gond peoples the forests in which 
ho lives with spirits of all kind, most of 
them vested with the power of inflicting evil 
and quite inolined to use their power. To 
propitiate them he sets up “ pat,” in spots 
selected either by himself or by his ancestors, 
and there performs certain rites, generally j peculiarly small. Some among them have, 
consisting of small offering^ on stated days, j however, all the types of low Civilization, 
These pat are sometimes merely a bamboo i flat heads, thick lips, and distended nostrils, 


with a piece of rag tied to the end, a heap 
of stones, or perhaps only a few pieces of 
rag tied to the branches of a tree. The 
Gond have seven different kinds of marriages, 
some much more binding than others. 

Widows are expected to remarry and the 
Gond customs provide for their re-marriage 
in two ways, the “ Churia Pahanna Shadi,” 
and the “ Kari Shadi.” The first consists 
simply in the woman proceeding to the 
house of the man she has agreed to live with 
after her husband’s death. The other is 
where the younger brother marries his elder 
brother’s widow, which he is expected to do 
by the custom of the tribe, unless the widow 
should insist upon making some other ar- 
. rangement for herself. The ceremony iu 
both pf these cases consists simply of a pre¬ 
sentation of bangles by the husband to the 
wife, aud of a feast to the village elders. 
Crem&ion is considered the more honorable 
mode of disposing of the dead but being ex- 


but oti the whole the appearance of the 
Baiga of the Eastern Ghats is striking, as 
compared with that of other wild tribes. 
The women are all tattooed and like^fehe 
Gond they wear bunches of wool tied up in 
their own hair. They are no cleaner, thaw 
their neighbours, neither sex affecting the; 
use of cold water any more than can be 
helped. In their religious ceremonies they 
much resemble the Gond, reverencing the 
same gods, but adding to them as the chief 
object of worship the mother earth “ Mai 
Dharitri.” Thakur Deo is supposed to have 
special charge of the village, and is honour¬ 
ed accordingly. But the Baiga have a great 
belief in the spirits, which are supposed, to 
haunt the forests and in the localities which 
are now especially the homes of these spirits: 
“ Pat,” are set up, each under the charge of 
an appointed Baiga. There appears to be no 
especial rule regarding the institution of a 
pat. Sometimes it is the place, where a man 
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MANDRAGEN. 

has been killed by a tiger or a snake, some- 
tinges no reason whatever is given for the 
selection. The dahya cultivation covers a 
large area in this district. With no other 
instrument of agriculture but their axe, and Y^bruj^ K 
a small sickle (“ hansya,”) it is astonishing j^kinuna, 
to see the extent of clearing that one village Lakmuni, 
of fiaiga makes on the sides of the hill on i 
which their village is located .—Central Prov. 

MANDLASIR, in lat. 22° 11’ N., long. 

75° 46’ E., in Malwa on the right bank of 
the Narbada. The level of the Narbada is 
about 700 ft.— Wils. 

MANDLOI. The title of an officer under 
native rule. 

MANDOH, the ghost of a mahomedan, 
is, in hindu demonology, deemed the most 
malignant of all demous. 

MANDONG. A rush much used by the 


MANE. 


MANDRAKE. 

Usul-ul-lufah ; Ar. 

Astruug, „ 

THhfah-us-shaitan, „ 

Serag-ul-koshrob, „ 


13eng. Hind. 


Mandrake, 

Maudragen, Ger. 

Atropa mandragora, Lat. 
Lufahat, Malay. 

Mardam-i-giah, Pers. 
Yahruz; Yabrukh, „ 
Kaat-juti, Tam. 


The Mandragora, or mandrake, the fetid 
root of which was so celebrated in the ma¬ 
gic rites and toxicology of the ancients, is 
known in the bazaars of Central Asia and the 
north of India. It has various names, arising 
from its fancied resemblance to,the human 
form. It was formerly an article of the 
Materia Mediea, but is now exploded, 
though the leaves are still sometimes em¬ 
ployed in preparing anodyne fomentations. 
The Arabians place the root, which they call 
Ussnl-ul-loofah, amongst their most power- 


natives in the manufacture of rice and sugar ; f u l cathartics,and also suppose it to be of use 
bags, mats, and for tying up articles, the : as on antispasmodic. What of it is found in 
fibre being strong. It growsjspontaneously !! India is probably brought from Persia or 


in the rice fields of Province Wellesley after 
the crop has been gathered and over- j 
spreads them like a second crop. It may J 
prove suitable on experiment for the manu¬ 
facture of paper.— lioyle. 

MAIN DOG, some time the capital of the 
independent mahomedan kingdom of Malwa. 

It is on a spur of the Vimlhia mountains, 
overlooking the valley of the Nerbudda and 
the plains of Nimar, having a site at an ele¬ 
vation of moro than 2,000 feet above the 
sea, and a climate not unlike that of the 
Mohtoor sanatarium with similar scenery. 

The city of Mandoo was founded by ilo- 
sliung shall, the founder of Hoshuiigabad ; 
the second king, M.ohamed Khiljee, erected 
a mausoleum of white marble over the re¬ 
mains of Hoshung shab, still in good pre¬ 
servation. Ori the Alandoo hill, is a terrace 
on which the hindu queen would recline to 
gaze on the sacred Nerbudda winding 
through Nimar; Close to this terrace was 
erected a palace, near a well-known spring, j India, 
which to this day is called the Queen’s fomi- j 
tain. In general mahomedan ruins arc situ- j 
ated on the plain, without any imposing 
back-ground to the picture, but at Mandoo 
the ruins are situated in the midst of beauti¬ 
ful mountain secenery, so that the combina¬ 
tion of works of art with the beauties of na¬ 
ture is most charming. Mandoo is built on 
coralline limestone, but that used for build¬ 
ing is derived from near Baug or Bagh. See 
Kalmuck, Malwa. 

MANDOR. Sej Rahtor. 

MANDORLI, It. Amygdalns communis. 

MANDRA, Hind. Marlea begonifQlia, 
also in Kaghan, Hedera belix, the ivy. 
MANDRAGEN, Ger. Mandrake. 


Arabia. It is found in many parts of %ho 
South of Europe, is of poisonous qualities 
and its smell is very fetid. Loofah is the 
plant. Tuhfah-us-shaitan is the fruit. Its 
properties are identical in nature with those 
of A. belladonna but weaker in consequence 
of dryhig and decomposition of the atropia. 
The mandrakes of Gen. xxx, 14, are generally 
supposed to bo the root of Mandragora offici¬ 
nalis : Calmet regards Dudaim and plan¬ 
tains as citrons: but, violets, lilies, jas¬ 
mines, have all been named.— O'Shauijli- 
nessy, p. 40G. Ihxfs Veyet . Kingdom , 552. 
Faulkner. Aims. Mai. Med. p. 20. Calmet. 

MAN D HI, Hind. Itibos leptostachynm. 

M ANDRONG, a rush of province Welles¬ 
ley, made into rice and sugar bags, mats, 
&c. Lb grows spontaneously in the rice fields 
after the crop has been gathered over¬ 
spreading them like a second crop. See 


MAN DSHURIAN. See 


Adenanthera pavo- 


Mandong. 

M AN1)SHU : 

Manchu. 

MANDSJATI, Mal. 
nina.— Linn. Willde. 

MANDU, Tel. Gunpowder. 

MANDU, Hind. Ulmns erosa. 

MANDUKA BRAHMI, Mandukapar- 
namu, or Saraswati aku, Tel. Clerodendron 
yiscosnm, Vent. Heyne 133, gives this name 
to Leon urns nepetaofolia. Br. applies it to 
Calosanthes, rubia, Hydrocotile. 

MANDULA MARI TIGEorKadepa tige, 
Tel. Vitis (Cissus) carnosa, Wall. This 
name is also applied to other apexes of vine. 

MANDVIE. See Komarp aj 

MANDWAH, Pers. Ele^HBracana 
Geert. Eoxb y the ragi of tbo^^HRopIe. 

MANE, Tabt. Beads, 
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MANG. 

1ANEKAM, Malay. Ruby, 
t AN^L, a pink water-lily of delicious 
porfume, commonly offered before fcho figures 
of Buddha. Its flower closes at sunset. 

’ MANEE AUKA, Burm. A tree of Maul- 
mein. Wood used for ordinary house build¬ 
ing purposes. The bark is used medicinally. 
—Gal. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

MANEEOGA, Burm. According to Capt. 
Dance, stated by Burmese to bo much used 
for rice pounders. Its maximum girth 4 cu¬ 
bits and maximum length SO feet. Abund¬ 
ant all over the Tenasserim and Martaban 
provinces. When seasoned it floats in water. 
It is not a good wood, as, when stored, it 
soon dies and rots ; the roots arc used for 
medicine; the fruit is eaten by Burmese. 

MANEIOGA, Carallia integerrima Dc 
Candolle , Carallia lucida, According 

to Major Benson, one of t.ho Cinchonacea), 
its peculiarity of grain, which resembles oak, 
would make it useful for decorative pur¬ 
poses : very brittle.— Major Benson. f 

MANELAYADU, Tel. An itinerant 
dealer in coral and gems; commonly termed 
a Manilla-man, but probably from Mani, S. 
a jewel. 

MANER, Hind, of Chamba. Acer cultra- 
tum, maple. See Mandal. 

MANERU, Tel. Celastrns panienlata.— 

Willde. 

MANERUNG, in the Himalaya in L. 31 ° 
56* N., L. 78° 24* E. Its crest, is 18,612 
feet, and the source of the Darbung, there, 
15,000 feet. A very difficult pass. See Ku- 
nawer. 

MANERU or Mala erikata Tel. Colastr us 
* paniculata.— Wild. 

MANES, of hindus, aro worshipped and 
have sacrifices offered to them after demise 
on the 3rd day, the twelfth day, every month 
of tho first year aud on every anniversary. 
See Burial Customs. 

MANbTHO visited Egypt soon after the 
Macedonian conquest. 

MANETTIA. Sec Cinchona. 

MANG or Mhang. A low caste or 
tribe scattered through parts of tho Bombay 
Presidency, in Guzerat, Candeisb, the Con- 
can and Kolapore, employed as village 
watchman and in humble offices. Tho Mang 
reside outside villages. Thoy aro met with 
inmost of the hamlets throughout tho Hy- 
derbad couutry and in Berar, and serve as 
seavan^er, guide, watchman and exocutiouer. 
Their signature mark is a knife. They 


part of 
Mahai 
There a! 
MAN 



JJaloth, and like the Dher or 
edial slavoa of tho village, 
in Berar. 
iff, See India. 


MANGANESE. 

MANGA or Mranga. Tel. Randia dn- 
metorum, Lam. Poaoqueria dum, B. i. 713. 
Gardenia dum. Cor. Vangueria spinosa. 

MANGAI or MANGOE, the Malayala 
name of tho maDgo tree. It grows to a 
large size, many trees being found three feet 
in diameter, and thirty feet high. The 
wood is of a whitish colour, and is not dur¬ 
able or of much value. The natives make 
canoos of it .—Edge Mai. and Can. 

MANG ALA. See Vara or Vasara. 

MANGALA or Cuja. See Graha. 

MANGALA SUTRA. Sansc. Tali H. a 
thread with a gold coin or othor valuable, 
which every hiudu married woman in tho 
south of India wears during her husband's 
life time round her neck. It is tied on by 
the bridegroom at the time of marriage. In 
the north of India, it is a string or pieoo of 
silk tied round the wrist dnring the marriago 
ceremony.— Wilson. See Hindu. 

MANGALYANA. See Buddha. 

MANGALYAN also Margali. Tam. A 
barber by caste and occupation. 

MANGALAYADU also Man gal i. Tel. A 
barber. 

MANGALORE, on tho coast of Canara, 
in lat 12 ° 52’ N. and long 74 ° 49’ E., is 
built near tho mouth of a river, navigable 
by small vessels, with about 10 or 11 feet 
on the bar. It is tho Manjarurof mahome- 
dan writers, the Manganor of the Catalan 
Map, and is probably Mangaruth, one of tho 
popper ports of Cosmas, but the Mandagara 
of Ptolemy and the Periplus must have been 
much further north. Horsbnrgh. Yule Cathay 
II. p. 451. See India, Kummaler, Musiris, 
Purwari. 

MANGALORE MANCHE, Calicut Man- 
cho, Panyam Maneho, are coast boats, of 
construction suited to tho places from which 
they are named. Seo Manche. 

. MANGANESE. 


Bruinstein, Dut. 

Oxide noir do manga- 
noso. Fr. 

Manganese, „ 

Magalcsc, „ 

Savon da Verro, „ 


Braunstoin GlassoiseGmt i 
Matigan liypcroxyd, „ 
Manganesia, \t. 

Manganesia Nigra, Lat. 
Manganosium, ,, 

Manganesia, Sr. 
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In the bazaars of the Punjab, manganese 
in tho forms of a silicated sesqnioxide and a 
peroxide is obtainable as a black powder, 
or in lumps of the pyrolusite. Tho metal 
is very brittle, of a dusky white colour, 
and without cither malleability or duc¬ 
tility. But the substance known in 
commerce under tln^ name, is the 
peroxide, or black oxide of the metal. It 
occnrs native in tho Mendip hills, Somerset, 
in tho counties of Devon and Aberdeen and 
in many parts of India. It is found in a 
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variety of forms; most commonly it is of an 
earthy appearance, and mixed with other 
ingredients; but sometimes, in crystals of a 
black colour arid metallic lustre. At the 
Madras Exhibitions of 1855 and 1857, some 
very large samples of the silicated scsqui- 

oxide were exhibited from Vizianagrum, which 

contributed two tons in blocks, weighing 
from 2 cwt. to ‘3 cwt. each, with from 53 to 64 
per ceht. of metallic manganese. The sub¬ 
stance is well suited for glazing pottery, 
along with galena, and felspar. A great 
variety of pleasing colors can bo imparted 
to the glaze by varying the proportions of 
the manganese: thus, in small quantities it 
gives a yellow color, in large, brown, then a 
blood-red, purple or black, as the proportion 
of manganese is increased. It- has also the 
property of hardening the glaze, so as to 
resist vinegar and weak acids : concentrated 
mineral acids however will corrode it. Man¬ 
ganese is used in small quantities by the 
natives of India in giving purple, Grown, and 
black colours to glass for bangles. Good 
ore occurs in Kurnool and Toomkoor in My¬ 
sore. Peroxide of manganese occurs in the 
form of a compact black stone, with a smutty I 
brown or black powder on the surface, is of 
value and is largely employed for manu¬ 
facturing purposes, ft occurs in Soondoor, 
and Roodrarin the Coilcoontlah talook, Cud- 
dapah, Bellary and Bimlipatam. A speci¬ 
men from tho latter locality contained about 
30 per cent, of peroxide. Brown wad and 
brown fibrous manganese occur at tho Red 
Hills, Bangalore and Cuddapah, ores of 
mangauese occur at tho Neilgh erodes. Many 
of the iron ores and iron sands contain 
manganese. Captain Tremenhecre reported 
on the manganese of Mergui, and Mr. Mason 
has seen specimens of manganese mixed 
with iron from one of the islands south of 
Mergui. Peroxide of manganese is largely 
consumed in tho manufacture of bleaching 
compounds; it is also used by potters and I 
glass makers, and in the laboratory it is 
considered the cheapest material from which 
to procure oxygen.— M. F. J> R- Waicrston 
quoted by Faulkner , Potcell Handbook, Fcon. 
Prod. Punjab , p. 100. Mason's Tenasserim. 
HANGAR, Hind. Rosa webbiana. 

MANGARAI. Seo India. 

MANGA-VATTAL, Tam. sliced mangoes. 

MANGCHAR has a few dispersed hamlets. 
It is well irrigated with canals and the whole 
plain is intersected with bunds or dams to 
preserve the rain. The tomans are scattered 
over the plain. Many brood marcs arc kept. 
It is separated from Mustung by a lengthen¬ 
ed volley termed Kb ad, in which tho Sbir- 
wani tribe of Brahui dwell* The Brahui 
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tribes on the east, border with the Manda- 
wari, Kuchik and Puzh Rind tribes and the 
Ghazgi Brahui, adjacent to Each Gatndava. 
SeeKelat. 

MANGEES, Malay. Garcinia mangosta- 
na. The Mangos teen. 

MANGELLACIJA, Malay. Turmeric. 
MANGEL WURZEL, Hind. 

Fiold Beet, Eng. I Mangold Wurzel, Ger. 

Bctteraves, Fr. J.Biettola, lx. 

This variety between the red and white 
beet lias been a good deal cultivated in 
France, Germany, and Switzerland, partly 
as food for cattle, and partly to bo used in 
distillation, and in the extraction of Bugar. 
Its culture, in Great Britain, dates only from 
the end of the 18th century. It is employed 
almost entirely in the fattening of stock, 
and the feeding of milch cows.— Faulkner . 

MANGGI-MANGGI, Malay. Rliizophora 
mangli. 

MANGGIS, Malay. of Baloi, Java,Sunda. 
Garcinia mangostana, mangosteen, Linn. 

MANGGISI, Bucu of Celebes. Garcinia 
mangostana., mangosteen, Linn . 

MANGGOS, Lampong. Garcinia man- 
gosta, mangosteen, Linn. 

MANGOSTA, Malay. Garcinia mangos¬ 
tana, mangosteen, Linn. 

MANGUSTA, Malay. Garcinia mangos¬ 
tana, mangosteen, Linn. 

MANGHA, Tel. Randia dumotorum, 
Linn. 

MANGIFERA, a genus of plants belong¬ 
ing to the natural order Auacardiacece. 
Three or four species of this genus arc enu¬ 
merated—as M. fintida of Loureiro, a native 
of Cochin-China, tho Moluccas, Sumatra,, 
and Penang. M. lax\flora, Desv. indigenous in 
Mauritius; and M. tylvatica of Roxburgh, a 
native of the hilly districts bordering on Sil- 
het, called LukBhmce-Am, grows to a great 
size, and bears a fruit which ripens in Fe¬ 
bruary and March, and is eaten by the 
natives, though not so palatable as even a 
bad mango. It is also dried and kept by 1 
them for medicinal purposes. M. oppositifo- 
lia of Roxburgh, a native of Rangoon, was pro¬ 
posed by Messrs. Wight and Arnott to be 
formed into a distinct genus. M. glauca, 
Plainv, a tree of tho Moluccas, M. quadri 
fida, Jack , M. caesia, Jack , trees of Sumatra 
and M. gandaria of the Moluccas;— Voigt. 
Roxb. 1641. 

MANGIFERA ATTENUATA. 

, Taw*sa-tha-yet Burn*. * 

Found in the Pegu and Tounghoo forests, 
but scarce ; wood dark brown .—McCldla 
MANGIFERA OESIA. Jack* 

Binjai, Malay. 

A tree of Sumatra. 



MANGIFERA INDICA. MANGIUM CBLSUM, 


MANGIFERA P0MEST1CA, GaftTN. 
tin bede. Syn. of Mangifera Indica, Linn . 

MANGIFERA FCETIDA. Lour. 

La moot, Burm. I Baohang, Malax. 

Horae mango, Eng. j 

This large mango is cultivated at Mergui, 
and is quite a favourite with the natives. 
It lias an odour resembling tho dorian, and 
like that has been introduced from the 
Straits. Wood not known.— Dr. Mason. 

MANGIFERA GLAUCA, Rottl. Syn. of 
Elroodendron glaucum. Pers. 

MANGIFERA INDICA, Linn., Roxb. 

M. moatana, HkynA M. domeetica, G^RTn. 

Maghzak, Ar. Amba, Sing 

Am, Beng. Hind. Mang’ga, Sunda. 

That-yat, Burm. Ma mararn, Tam. 

MaVena, Can. Mamari, Tel. 

Mango, Eng. Mavi, „ 

Falam, J av. Ma'tnidi cliettu, Tel. 

Kapalam, Lampijng. Ela (fragrant) mavi, „ 1 

Ampalam, Malay. Gujju (dwarf)mamidi, „ 

Mampalam, „ Etamba (wild,) „ „ 

Mava, Maleyal. Racha mamidi, „ 

Makandamu, Sans. Tiyya mamidi, „ 

Amra, „ Ambo, Uria, „ 

A tree, generally diffused over all tho warmer 
parts of Asia ; but it extends as far north 
as 30 ° in the Punjab, in N. India up to 3,500 
feet and np to Nabu at an altitude of 4,000. 
It has been successfully introduced into the 
West Indies. It grows to a great size, with 
an erect trunk, and dark coloured cracked 
bark. Its flowering time is January, Febru¬ 
ary and March: the frqit ripens in May, 
June and July, and is one of the most grate¬ 
ful fruits of the tropical parts of Asia. The 
Archipelagic names of tho cultivated mango 
are all, according to Crawfurd, derived from 
tho Sanscrit, Maha-pahala, or great fruit. 
Through the agency of Europeans, how¬ 
ever, the corrupted form of the Sunda name 
for the wild uiaugo has become prevalent 
throughout the east from Madagascar to the 
Philippines, and has extended to America. 
The mangoes of Mazagaon were once cele¬ 
brated, The best mangoes come from Goa, 
Bombay, Multau, Hushyarpur and Karmal, 
The best of all are the * paiwandi,’ or grafted 
mangoes, at once known by the utter absence 
of all * stringiness of texture, and by their 
delicate flavor. Natives usually prefer man¬ 
goes when they are so ripe that they have 
lost their firmness, and are quite flabby and 
soft. The wood is of a dull grey colour, 
porous, yet pretty durable if kept dry, but 
joon decays, if exposed to wet, of the eflept 
sf which it is very sensitive. In very large 
Jd trees it acquires a light chocolate color 
Btords the centre of the trunk and larger 
This is hard, closer grained and 


much more durable. It is generally used for 
constructing massoolah boats and for pack¬ 
ing cases, the cabinet-makers at Madras pre¬ 
fer it to other wood for veneering on: it is 
also generally used by coach builders, cabi¬ 
net makers, and others, where common light 
wood is required, being the cheapest wood 
obtainable for packing cases, boarding and 
rough work, and for backs and linings of 
furniture. The wood holds a nail faster than 
any other wood. It is very serviceable wood 
for planks, when not exposed to wet, and is, 
much used for house purposes, but much 
less for carts. It seems to bear the action 
of salt water better than that of fresh ; is 
hence used for canoes. It could be readily 
creosoted. It is used in Mysore for the solid 
wheels of country carts, and rough furni- , 
ture. The kernels are large and seem to 
contain some nourishment, during times of 
scarcity and famine, they are boiled in the 
steam of water and used as an article of diet. 
Propagating by layers, and grafting by ap¬ 
proach, are the only inodes of certainly con¬ 
tinuing fine sorts, - as well as of improving 
them. These have the advantage also of 
bearing when small in size, that is, only a 
few feet in height, and therefore well suited to 
culture in the hot-houses of Europe.— Voigt, j 
Edye , Forests of Malabar and Ganara , Cap¬ 
tains Macdonald , Beddomo and Puckle , Cal. 
Cat. Ex. of 1802, "J Elliot's Flora Andhrica y 
Mr. Rohde in Madras Cat. of 1851, also 
MSS., Eng. Cyc ., Drs. Gibson , Wight and 
0leghorn, Madras Ex. Jury Rep. of 1855 ; 
Madras Cat. Ex. 1862, Powell Handbook. 
Orawfurd Dictionary , Dr. J. L. Stewart. 

MANGIFERA MONTANA, Heyne. Syn. 
of Mangifera Indica, Linn. 

MANGIFERA OPPOSITIFOLIA, Rox. 

Boueia oppositifolia, I Cambessedea oppositi¬ 
ons Her. | folia, W. A. 

Mayan, Bur. 

A lofty spreading tree grows wild in most 
parts of Burmah. Fruit edible, yello^; 
the size of a plum. There are several varie¬ 
ties, of which some are sweet,. and others 
sour. Wood used for building purposes.— 
Cal. Cat. Ex. 1862 . Malcolm's Travels in 
South Eastern Asia , Vol. I, p. 179. 

MANGIFERA PINNATA, Koen. Syn. 
of Spondias mangifera. Pers. 

MANGIL. Tam. Bambusa arundinacca. 
Roxb. The bamboo. 

MANGIUM ALBUM, Rumph. Syn. of 
Avicennia tomentosa. Linn. 

MANGIUM CELSUM, is the loftiest of 
tho mangrove family. Its wood forms good 
palisades for swamps. Its crooked branches 
are employed by tho Chinese as anchors and 
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rudders for their junks, and tribes in the 
Archipelago, live on the pith of the seeds, 
boiled with fish or cocoanut milk. Its 
leaves are eaten as a vegetable. 

MANGKASAR, a name of the Macassar 
race. See Bugi, India. Macassar. Minabassa. 

MANGKUDTJ Malay. Morinda um- 
bellata, used extensively as a red dye 
throughout the Archipelago. ‘ 

MANGLES, Ross Donelly was born in 
1801, and obtained his appointment as a 
writer in the Civil Service iri Bengal, in 
April 1819 and after various offices in Oc¬ 
tober 1837, he became officiating Secretary 
to the Government of India in the Judicial 
and Revenue Departments, and officiating 
Private Secretary to the Deputy Governor 
of Bengal in the same departments, in 1838, 
a temporary member of the Sudder Board of 
Revenue. At the general election of 1841 
be was returned for the borough of Guild¬ 
ford. He was chosen again, in July, 1847 ; 
in 1852 and 1857. Mr. Manglos’~c&reer in 
India was marked by ability -and vigour. 
He contributed some able articles to the 
Edinburgh Revievv on India and Indian 
affairs, and is the author of a a Vindication 
of the Honourable East India Company and 
their 'Government of Bengal from the 
Attacks of Messrs. Richards and Crawfuvd,” 
published in 1830. For many years a Director 
of the East India Company of which he was 
Chairman in 1857. In Parliament Mr. 
Mangles was a strong Liberal and supported 
the Ballot, the admission of Jews to Parlia¬ 
ment, and the abolition of Church rates. 

MANGLI. See India. 

MANGLIETTA, a genus of plants belong¬ 
ing to the natural order Maguoliace®, M. 
glauea, has a white solid wood, which is 
largely employed in Java, and is supposed to 
prevent the decay of corpses put into coffins 
made of it.— Eng. Oyc. Hog. Vcg. King. 

MANG-MO, a name of Bamo, a frontier 
town in the Shan territory, between Yunnan 
and Burmah. It bas the Pu-long tribes on 
the Ka-kbyen around it. See India. 

MANGO. Mangifera indica, Lin. 


Manga; 

Mal. 

Am, Duk. 

Hind. 

Ampullum, 

» 

Sans. 

Careo, 

Guz. 

Amra, 

Maam pal lam, 

Tam. 

Ma-muan, 

Sjam. 

Mamedi pandoo, 

Tel. 


Flowers . 


Aam ka phool, 

Duk. 

Maam poo, 

Tam. 

Th&yet, 

Burm. 

Mamidi poo, 

Tel. 

Amra, 

Sans. 




The mango tree, now so extensively culti¬ 
vated, is said "to have been brought into 
India by Havana, from Ceylon. There are 
many varieties of this fruit in India. Some of 
the most esteemed sorts are the Alphonso, 
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Raspberry, Doriah, Maghrabah and the 
Mazagong. The practice of engrafting the 
mango, was first introduced at Madras, by 
Dr. James Anderson, who improved it in 
so great a degree as to have gained it, and 
perhaps, justly, the title of the finest of all 
Indian fruits. Rumphius is of opinion that 
mangoes heat the blood and produce exan¬ 
thematous affections. When ripe, it is served 
up at dessert, and when green, is used for 
making preserves, pickles, tarts, <&c. The 
mango may be procured twice iu the year 
in Bombay. Propagation may easily be 
effected by seed and cuttings, &c., but the 
process is slow, as a tree thus raised will 
not bear fruit before the 5th or 6th year, 
whereas those that are* grafted produce in 
the 2nd or 3rd, although it is injurious to 
the tree to let it bear so early, and the blos¬ 
soms should be removed. Young grafts will 
sometimes, indeed very often, blossom the 
first season they are removed, but if allow¬ 
ed to bear fruit, it checks them for a length 
of time after. A mango graft may be ap¬ 
plied at any time of the year, but the 
stock must be kept continually moist by 
watering. When the graft and stock have 
become united, the former must be par¬ 
tially divided by a notch with a sharp 
knife : this may be done after six weeks 
have elapsed from the time of its first being 
united : a second cutting may be effected a 
fortnight later, and the complete removal 
from the parent tree at the expiration of nine 
or ten weeks. After this, removfc the graft 
into the shade for a fortnight longer, when 
it may be put into the spot where it is to 
remain. A graft tree never attains the size 
of a seedling, neither will it continue to live 
or bear so long, and it is doubted if the seed 
of a graft mango would produce the same 
fruit, whereas a seedling often does so. The 
time that a seedling takes to produce fruit is 
the great objection to this mode of rearing 
trees: nevertheless a young tree of three 
years old might have one of its branches 
brought into blossom by ringing; this,would 
enable the cultivator to judge if the tree was 
worth preserving or not. The Maghrabah 
variety is of a greenish tinge inside when 
ripe, and by far the largest of the whole, 
being three times the size of an Alphonso 
and it ripens the last. When the graft is 
planted out, it requires only a moderate 
proportion of care, cleaving the ground of ail 
weeds, and removing any buds that shew 
themselves. Within the space from the 
ground to where the first branches are to 
rise from, all superfluous and weak shoots 
should be removed, more particularly those 
from the centre of the tree, as also all 
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T)ranolieg that trail on the ground, unless 
required for grafting from. The tree is 
better for being pruned, and whenever the 
interior of a tree may contain superfluous 
branches or when there is not sufficient room 
for the growth of the young and fruit bear- 
iug shoots, a clear space must be provided,— 
and this can only be done by pruning. The 
best time for this operation is soon after the 
tree has done bearing fruit. No old and de¬ 
cayed wood should be allowed to remain, and 
great caro must be taken to remove, on the 
first appearance, tho “ borers,” should they 
iudicate their presence by their appearance 
on the bark. When trees are old aud have 
their bark injured, it must be all cleared 
away* and the parts covered with a composi¬ 
tion. Ouc mode of propagating by slips or 
cuttings is thus described; take slips from 
tbp healthy branch of a mango tree, at 
least two feet long, taking care to cut it one 
inch above the joint at tho top and the same 
below tbp joint at the bottom. Tho cuttings 
will not all bo equal, as in somo branches 
the joints arc short and in others long. The 
thickness of tho slip is to bo from three quar¬ 
ters to three inches in diameter. Halt' tho 
length of the slip is to bo slightly punctured 
with an awl, aud then inserted into the 
ground to that depth (half of tho slip) per¬ 
fectly perpendicular, and then make a knob 
at tho top of tho slip with plain oovvdung. 
The cuttings must bo well watered in such a 
manner as to keep up an uninterrupted 
moisture in tho ground; and moreover tho 
cuttings are to bo well shaded, and the cover¬ 
ings only to bo removed by degrees as the 
plants attain leaves and strength, and not to 
be transplanted on any account until the 
next monsoon. The slips bogin to bud within 
a month generally,but sometimes take a much 
longer period. In all cases the punctures 
are indispensably necessary, to admit of root 
fibres being thrown out from them. 

The tree and its fruit may both be improved, 
if, during tho cold season, the ground is dug 
aU round tho roots, and by tho addition of a 
suitable quantity of good old manure. The 
seed will only grow when fresh, and seldom 
after six weeks. Tenasserim mangoes are 
notoriously inferior. There arc two different 
species, Mangifora iudica, and M. sjlvatioa, 
both pf which the natives say grow wild, 
and several varieties are cultivated in the 
Provinces. The finest is a variety from 
Siapi, which produces a large fruit with a very 
thin stone. Tho mango fruit is very plentiful 
throughout Pegu, but more especially in the 
Tharawaddy and Toungoo districts. Man¬ 
goes are often dried before they are ripe, after 
having been cut in slices and, then, are called 
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“amchur.” Tho kernels are also occasion* 
ally eaten.— Powell, Faulkner, ItiddelL yftVi- 
site's Mat Mecl, p. 220 and 260 quoting Rum- 
phius tom. 1, Cap. XXI, p. 95. Mason f 

McClelland. 

MANGO BIRD. The bright yellow Oriole. 
MANGO FISH, a species of Polynemua 
of tho Ira wadi and Ganges. P. longifilis 
Cav. P. paradisjeus Lin. and P. risua, are 
splendid fish aud favorites with many, are 
nearly related to the mullets, and the last is 
remarkable for the long filaments to tho 
pectoral fins.— Mason. 

MANGO GINGER. Curcuma amada. 
MANGOII. Hind. Au edible Himala¬ 
yan root. 

MANGOLD. See Chcnopodiaccm. 
MANGO-PEEL, dried mango, tho Am 
chur; or am khusk, or ambusi, Hind, dried 
mangoes.— Powell , Handbook , p. 338. 

MANGO PICKLES, are much in use, 
amongst both Europeans aud natives. 
Take about 300 green maugoes, divido into 
two, and dry in tho suu for three days: 
Take of 

Turmeric,... 4-£ oz. I Salt,.. 6 lbs. 

Garlic, ... 31 ,, | Mustard, ... 1| oz. 

and coriander seed toasted oz. 1: mix tho 
spices together, and lay the mixture in alter¬ 
nate layers with the mangoes; and add 9 oz, 
of gingolly oil. The green fruit of tho mango 
is used for making cliatuies, piokles and cur¬ 
ries. Mangoes when full grown are cut into 
slices, dried in the sun and preserved, and 
they form au articlo of commerce ; used in 
acidulating currios, mulligatawnies, &c. — 
Herklots. Jaffreif, 

MANGOSTANA GAMHOGIA. See Dyes, 
also Gamboge. w. 

MANGOSTANA tooxiELLA, Besrouse . 
Syn. of Hebradeudrou gambogioidos. Gra¬ 
ham. 

MANGOSTEEN. Eng. Garoinia nrnu- 
gostana. Linn. 

Manggis, Bali. Jav.' Malay. I Mangu, Sufcn. 

Manggusta, „ I Mauggisi, Bt$G£. 

Monggoa, Lam. | 

The mangosteon plant belongs to tho na¬ 

tural ordor Clusiaceoo or Gutt.ifer», a small 
natural order of exogenous plants, inhabit¬ 
ing the hotter parts of tropical countries in 
both the Old and New World. Their fruit 
is succulent, juicy, and in many cases re¬ 
sembling a large apple or orange. Tho plant 
is about the size of a cherry tree and vhry 
handsome. It grows in perfection as far as 
14 ° N. of the equator and 7 ° south of it. 
A congenial proportion of heat and moisture 
throughout the year seems much more re¬ 
quisite than soil or*latitude on the successful 
growth of this fruit-. Malaya’s neetared 
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MANGU. 


mangosteen, is truly a delicious fruit, and is 
by many esteemed as the most palatable 
of known fruits. It is cultivated to a con- 
siderable extent in Mergui and Tavoy and 
it has been successfully introduced into 
the Tra van core province and both the nut¬ 
meg and the mangosteen, have been intro¬ 
duced with singular success at Ceylon, while 
their cultivation has entirely failed in Bengal. 

Bontius thus describes thus delicious fruit. 

u Cedant Hesperii longe hinc, mala aurea frnctU8. 

“Ambrosia pascit Mangostam, et nectare Dlyos.” 

The mangosteen has never been seen in a 
fresh state in Europe. It becomes ripe, iu 
Mergui, early in|May. — Crawfurd's Dictionary, 
p. 265, Mason's Teiumerim, Boutins Hist. 
Nat. Ind. Orient, t. vii. 27, p. 115, quoted in 
St. Johns Indian Archipelago, Vol. I- p. 77. 
See Clusiacefie ; Garoinia mangostaua. 

MANGO TOPES, groves of the Mango 
tree, very numerous throughout all India.— 
TV. Hind., Vol. I. p. 366. 

MANGO OSTE. Fa. Herpestes. 

MANGO, WILD. Eng. Syn. of Spondias 
mangifera, Pers. 

MANGROVES, are plants, shrubs and 
trees, of the natural order Rhizophoraeoro, of 
Lindley, and in the East Indies, the principal 
of them are 

Bruiguiem caryopliyt- Carallia lancemfolia. 

loidea. „ lucida. 

„ cylindrica. „ zoylanica. 

„ oriopetala. „ caudollianus. 

« gymuorhiza. Rhizopliora ooujugata. 

,, malabariea. „ mangle. 

»» parviflara. « „ mucronnta. 

»> rheedii, Cerops Roxburghianus. 

Carallia garcinifolia. Kandelia Rheedii. 

Mangroves abound on tho coasts of the 

Bay of Bengal of the Indian Islands and at 
the mouth of the Indus. In the W. Indies, 
cordage is made of the bark of a species of 
maugrove, which is hence called Rope Man¬ 
grove. Its bark has been used for tanning 
purposes, for which it is probably more 
suitable than for cordage. The species of 
mangrove most abundant along the Tenasse- 
rim shores furnishes a hard and durable tim¬ 
ber. This species is easily distinguished 
from its associates, for it drops no roots from 
its branches, but the trunk for half its height 
is divided into numerous roots, like a 
small bamboo pavilion. The black or com¬ 
mon mangrove, the Rhizopbora mangle, is a 
tree attaining an altitude of from 30 to 50 
feet, and occupying marshy situations in the 
vicinity of the city. Almost every part of 
this mangrove—the bark, roots, and the 
fruit more particularly—abounds in an as* 
tringent principle, which is successfully ap* 
plied to the purposes of tanning and dyeing. 
For tanning leather, nets and sails the man¬ 


grove is said to be infinitely superior to oak 
bark^completing in six weeks an operation 
which with the latter occupies at least six 
months, and sole-leather so tanned is said 
to be more durable than any other. Tho 
bark and leaves, which contain nearly as 
much tanning as the oak, are made use of in 
the West Indies, as well as in Sind and 
other parts of Asia. 3.713 piculB of mangrove 
bark, valued at £819, were shipped from 
Shanghae, one of the Chinese ports, in 1849. 
Rhizophira mangle which grows in thelndian 
Archipelago, is used in tanning, and its wood 
gives a red dye. The tree forms a striking 
feature iu the physical geography of the Ar¬ 
chipelago as it does indeed of all tropical 
countries, for a belt of it as deep as the- 
reach of the lido is always found wherever- 
there is a shallow and muddy shore.. The 
tree rises to the height of forty or fifty feet 
and is invariably found in such situations, 
constituting a dense, and almost impenetrable 
forest. Each tree stands on a cradle of'its; 
own roots from five to six feet high, bare at 
low water but as the trade rises covered s©n 
as to give tho appearance of trees growing 
in tho sea. Mangrove jungle is the favorite 
re,sort of musquitos and crocodiles, and 
affords a convenient and almost inaccesible 
retreat to pirates. The bark of Rliizophora 
mangle, is used in the East and West 
Indies to dye chocolate color. This was 
one of the colors introduced by Dr. Ban¬ 
croft, and for the exclusive use of which, 
ho obtained an Act of Parliament. It is 
procured in plenty at Arracan, in Malabar, 
and at Singapore, and as it is often imported 
for tanning, can be readily enough obtained 
if found valuable to the home dyer. The 
bark of a small tree from tbe mangrove 
swamps is used by the Tavoy women in dye¬ 
ing red. but Mr. Mason thinks only as a mor¬ 
dant. Rliizophora gymnorrlfiza, the Kayu api- 
api of tho Malays, is used for fuel in thelndian 
Archipelago. Tbe cuttings of the black man¬ 
grove or Rliizophora (uppu pomia), as of the 
white mangrove, the Avieenuia tomentosa 
(Mada chettu) and of tbe Sonneratia are 
used for firewood at Masulipatam, Man¬ 
grove bark sells at Singapore, for tanning 
leather, nets, and cloth, 9 d. per lbs. 3-133£. 
—Boyle Fib % PL, p. 301. Mason. Crawfurd> 
p. 266. Gat. Exh. 1862. See Mangrove, 
also Ithizophora. t 

MANGRUR. Hind. Panicnm ant Ido talc. 

MANGU SUNDA. Garcinia mangos- 
tana. Linn . 

MANGU, this wood and tho ati ati, the 
kraminan, the purwo-kuning and several 
other woods are employed as timber at Sin¬ 
gapore. 
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MANIAM. 

MANGU. Sund.. Mangostin. 

MANGUIAN, the namfe applied in Min- 
dftro to the aboriginal tribes occupying the 
interior of that island. The Manguiaues are 
a. mild and ill used people, but so little ad¬ 
vanced in civilization, that European visitors, 
who have not had opportunities of personal 
communication with the Bangan, often leave 
the island with the impression, that they 
are only a more savage variety of the same 
race.— Jour, bid. Arch. Earl, p. 138. See 
Mindoro. 

MANGUSTA JAVA NIC A, the mongoos 
of Java. See Herpestes, Mongoos, Viver- 
ridro. 

MANH ? Hind. Mash, Phaseolus radiatus. 

MANI Sans, literally precious stone. In 
Thibet, long dykes covered with slate slabs, 
engraved, with the words “ Om mani Padmi 
om* or walls 6 feet in height and 4 to 8 
in breadth, but their length varies much 
more considerably, the largest is 2,200 feet 
long on the road leading from the banks of 
the Indus to Leb. They are generally of 
loose stones, and have flag staffs at their 
euds. They are often of mingled heaps of 
broken things which are raised up in nota¬ 
ble places and hills, as objects of peculiar 
veneration. O’m is an often occurring word 
amongst buddhist Thibetans in the prayer 
Om ! mani padma, Om Mani in Hebrew 
means “ my portion.” In passing these 
Mani, the Ladaki keep them on the right hand. 
The same is done in passing monasteries. 

MANI. Hind. A weight (agricultural) 
— maunds. 

MANI, a Persian of the time of Shapor. He 
pretended to be the Paraclete promised in the 
fourteenth chapter of John, and soon estab¬ 
lished a sect, but was persecuted by Shapor, 
on which lie fled to Eastern Tartary. While 
there, he engaged in drawing and produced 
a great many extraordinary figures which 
his followers, on his return, believed were 
given to him in heaven, where he informed 
them he had spent the time during his re¬ 
treat. His religion is known to Europeans 
as the Maniohean, a mixture of magian and 
hindn. Christian patriarchs and Bishops, 
followed him. He blended with his doctrine 
the metempsychosis and the two principles 
Of Zertushb. He was put to death by Bah¬ 
rain Goar about A. D. 420. Sir W. Jones 
however gives the date 242 as that of king 
Shapor of Peisia.— Jour. bid. Arch., No, 8, 
Vol. V. August 1861. Chatfield's Hindoostan , 
p. 271. Sir W. Jones, Vol. V. p. 600. Mosheim , 
Bed . Hist., Vol. I. c. v. Socrat . Schol.Lit. I., 
o. xxii. 

MANIAM. In the douth of India, lands 
held ront free or under easy conditions. Pro- 


MANILLA. 

fessor Wilson traces it from Manya, Sanscrit, 
respectable It is probably from Inara, 
arabic, gift. 

MAN 1- GRAMM AM. See Jews. 

MAN1HAR, Maniar, or Manniar, a maker 
of glass bracelets worn by women, a jeweller. 

MANIHOT STARCH. Sel Cassava ma¬ 
nioc. 

MAN1HOT UTILLISSIMA, Pohl. 

Janiplia manihot, Kth. | Cassava manioc. 

This plant is used iu Guiana, Mexico and 
Brazil, for the preparation of a drink, called 

Piwore, Guiana. Aipy, Brazil. 

Ouycou, „ Kaviaraku, „ 

Masato, Mexico. 

which is prepared similarly to maize and Al- 
garoba “ chirca” and Ava. 

MANIK. Hind. Amethyst. 

MANIKIAM. Tel. Carbuncle. 

MANIKHYALA, a small village 40 miles 
from the Jhelum on the high road from 
Attok to Lahoro, a little more than half way 
between Attok and the town of Jhilum, It 
is built on the ruins of a very ancient city of 
unknown origin, but its position and the 
abundance of coins found in the ruins, ad¬ 
mits of the assumption that it must have been 
the capital of all the country between the 
Indus and Hydaspes, a country which the 
ancients knew by the name of Taxila, and 
of which, frequent mention is made in the 
history of Alexander. It has buddhist topes 
one of which was opened by general Court 
and subsequently explored by general Ven¬ 
tura. One tope exist# at. Usman Khatir, in the 
basin of the Indus and another at Peshawur. 
—Molian LaVs Travels , p. 31. See Afghan¬ 
istan ; Inscriptions, Tope. 

MANIKYA RAI. See Inscriptions. 

MANIKYAVA-CHAKAR, a devotee of 
Siva, a poet. 

MANILA, Maleal. Aspalathus Indica, 
Syn. of Indigofera aspalathoides, Vahl. 

MANILA NUNA, Anglo-Tbl. Oil of 
Arachis hypogsea. Ground nut oil. 

MANILLA. The capital of Luzon, and 
of the Spanish Indies, one of the largest of 
the Philippine Islands, and the seat of 
the Spanish Government in the east, is situ¬ 
ated in lat. 14° 36’ N. long 121° E. Ma¬ 
nilla is on the right bank of the river* It 
was founded in 1681, and in 1851 contained 
a population of 150,000. In 1762, Roya 
surrendered and transferred the island to the 
British. It is a large city and convenient 
for trade, the adjacent country producing 
excellent indigo, sugar, tobacco, and hemp 
for cordage. During the months of June, 
July and August, febrile cpmplaints are oomi 
mon. Manilla Bay is a large inlet iu the 
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MANILLA HEMP. 

south-west coast of Luzon, about 22 miles 
in extent each way: the city of Manilla 
stands on its eastern shore, about 25 miles 
from the entrance. The land on both sides 
of the bay is high. Here cock-fighting is 
carried to a passion unknown elsewhere. 
Every Manilla Indian has a game cock upon 
his shoulder, or tucked under his arm, or 
occasionally perched on his head ; and when 
two men meet they will speak a few words, 
squat down, and allow their respective birds, 
who have meanwhile been bristling up with 
warlike ardour, to take a few quiet pecks at 
each other, which seem to refresh them amaz¬ 
ingly, and without further comment each 
will go on his way, and each cock resume a 
peaceful attitude. Yet as there is a tax on 
cock fighting it. is unlawful to allow the cocks 
to come to a regular pitched battle, excepting 
at the proper certified cockpits; the same with 
gambling out of the licensed houses : and half 
the convicts that are seen working on the 
roads in chains are doing so for the grave of¬ 
fence of fighting their cocks, or playing 
‘ monte* in unlicensed places, by the roadside, 
or anywhere but at a government establish¬ 
ment. These establishments are numerous. 
Every village has at least one, and in Manilla 
there are several. The principal saints* days 
and Sunday afternoons are the favourite 
cockfighting times. The cocks are spurred 
with bright pieces of steel, about three inches 
long, and as sharp as the best razor—generally 
made out of old razors; and frequently both 
birds lie dead at the same moment. Some¬ 
times an accidental blow from the inferior 
bird settles the question, for the spurs are 
deadly, and do not need much repetition to 
become effective. In general, the handsomer 
bird is the vanquished and the lesser and 
meaner-looking the hero and victor. The In¬ 
dians are very cruel. Often they pluck a 
beaten cock alive, in revenge at his having 
losMhough the poor brute has been the petted 
and constant companion of his master for 
months before, and has learnt all the ways 
which domestic animals do learn when in 
hourly contact with man. Cholera occurred 
in Manilla in 18) 9 # —Literary Gazette . See 
Pearls. Sulphur. 

MANILLA CIGARS. See Cheroots. 
MANILLA DRAGON CANES. These 
white and brown canes of commerce are 
supposed to be made from the stem of the 
Calamus draco, the dragons* blood palm. 
See Calamus, Cane, Dragon Cane. 

MANILLA GRAM, Eng. nut of Aracbis 
hypogtea. 

MANILLA HEMP. 

Abaca, Tao, 

La mot, Bisaya. 


MANILLA HEMP. 

The Musa textilis plant, which yields this 
hemp, was formerly introduced by Dr. Rox- 
bourgh into the Northern Circars, and during 
the administration of Lord Harris, Colonel, 
now Sir George Balfour obtained for Madras 
a supply of its roots. It is a native of the 
Philippine Islands where there are several 
varieties known under different names. The 
Abaca brava, the wild abaca, is called by 
the Bicoles, agotai, but the fibres of the 
mountain abaca only serve for making ropes, 
which are called by them “ Agotag” 
“ Amoquid.** The Sagig and “ Laquis** of 
the Bisaya are other varieties. Rumphius 
states that* the Malay name of the “ Laquis** 
is Pissang utan,” which means wild plan¬ 
tain, it is called in Amboyna Kula abbal; 
in Ternate “Fana;’* and in Mindinao 
“ Coffo also the cloth made from it. The 
“ abaca’* is abundant in the volcanic region, 
of the Philippine Islands from Luzon to 
Mindinao, as also in the neighbouring 
Islands as far south as the Moluccas. It 
therefore extends from the equator to 
20 ° North, and may, probably, be easily 
cultivated in Travancore, Arracan, Assam 
and Northern Circars. The mode of making 
this hemp at Manilla is to strip the plant, 
which has been cut down, of its outer 
covering, to rip that outer covering into 
slips the whole length, and, taking one end 
of the slip in one hand, and with the other 
pressing the slip firmly down on a piece of 
board by a strong broad-bladed knife, like a 
butcher’s knife, and called there a balo, drag 
the slip through under pressure and thus 
scrape off the pulpy parts and leave the 
fibres, which is the hemp. Wooded districts 
and good soil are there considered favor¬ 
able, and the best hemp comes from 
latitudes souf/h of Manilla, and from seve¬ 
ral islands as far as the 10th degree. 
The “Abaca** should be cut when 18 
months old, just before its flowering or 
fructification appears, at which period the 
fibres are shorter and finer and they are said 
to become weaker afterward. It is cut near 
the roots, and the leaves cut off first before 
their expansion : it is then slit open longi¬ 
tudinally and the sheathing layers removed, 
as it is from them that the fibres are formed 
as in all the plantains. The fibres from the 
outer layers are harder and stronger, and 
form the “ bandala** of commerce, which is 
employed in the fabrication of cordage. The 
finer fibres from the *inner layers are called 
lupis, and the “ nipis** and other delicate 
fabrics are made from them: while the inter¬ 
mediate layers produce the “ tupos** which 
are made into cloths and gauzes of different 
degrees of fineness and four yards long, and 
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MANIPUR. 

t$T& universally used as clothing. When 
well scraped, shaken and washed, the fibres 
require to be dried and picked, and those for 
cordage reqnire no further preparation, but 
the fibres to be employed by the weavers, are 
made up into a bundle and made soft and 
pliant by beatings with a wooden mallet, 
their ends are .then gummed together as 
is done with pine apple fibre, and they are 
rolled up for the loom. The stuffs, when 
woven are soaked in warm water, (or lime 
water) for 24 hours, after which they are 
soaked in cold water then put into rice 
water and lastly washed as before, by which 
means they acquire lustre, softness and a 
white colour. Some are dyed into blue or 
red colours, some are embroidered : and they 
seem in Europe to be confounded with grass 
clotji. Manilla rope was sold in England at 
a nett price of £32 per ton, on the average 
of the ten years prior to 1852 ; but it rose 
in that year to £44 and £50 for the aver¬ 
age kinds, and in the rise in 1854 it was 
quoted at £70 to £70. Dr. Oxley of Singa¬ 
pore states that the Musa textilis grows 
freely in Singapore.— Boyle , Fibrous plants. 
See Musa textilis. 

MANILLA NOONA, TtSL. Ground-Nut 
Oil, the oil of the Arachis hypogoea, or Ma- 
nilla-nut, which yields the Ground-nut or 
Manilla nut oil or Ground-nut Oil. 

MANILLA TAMARIND, Inga dulcis, 
Willde. 

MANI MAHES, a holy lake, beyond the 
Ravi. 

MANI-MAL, See Kandeli Rao. 

MANI-MANI. Malay. Beads. 

MANIMANOTI- ? Ground Nuts. 

Earth-nuts. 

MANIOC or Manioca and arrowroot are 
both rather extensively grown, in the mari¬ 
time provinces of Ceylon, the former being 
inferior in quality to that grown in the West 
India islands. From the manioca, the Sin- 
galese prepare A fine flour resembling arrow- 
root, but much sweeter and far more nour¬ 
ishing. Boiled or baked with milk it forms 
a most delicious meal partaking of the 
nature of a rich custard. See Arrowroot, 
Cassava, Climate. 

’ MANI-OOPOO. Tel. Potash. 

MAN1-PASUPU, Tel. Coscinium fenes- 
tratum, Goleb. 

MANIPUR, lies to the south of the Naga 
districts eastward of the Kuki area and on 
the drainage of the Irawadi. Munnipore 
is, from its connection with the British Go¬ 
vernment, and from the tribes around it all 
admitting its supremacy, tho most important 
of the Hill States on the South East of 
Bengal. Lying between latitude 23 Q 50* 


MANIPUR. 

and 25° 30* north, and longitude 93° 10* 
and 94° 30’ east, the mountain tract in ques¬ 
tion is bounded on the north and west by the 
British provinces of Assam and Caehar, and 
on the east by the Kubbo valley now subject 
to B arm ah. To the north-east and south, the 
boundary is not well defined, and would 
much depend upon the extent to which the 
Munnipore government might spread its in¬ 
fluence amongst the hill tribes in those di¬ 
rections, but in the north-east, it may be de¬ 
noted by a line drawn north from the north¬ 
western corner of the Kubbo valley until It 
strikes the Assam boundary, and in the south 
by one drawn west from the source of the 
Numsailung river, the fixed south-east boun¬ 
dary, till its junction with the Tooyai river. 

Of the space comprised in these bounds, 
tho valley of Munnipore occupies nearly the 
centre. It is called by the Munnipore 
people, “Mei-lei-thei-pak.” The Burmese call 
it Ka-the, the Bengalees Moglai, and As¬ 
samese Meklo. The area of the whole terri¬ 
tory is about 7,000 square miles, and that of 
the central valley about 650. Much of the 
valley is at all seasons, covered with water. 
It seems indeed at one time to have formed a 
large lake, and the piece of water in tho 
south, called the Logtak, appears to be the 
unfilled, but rapidly filling, remnant of it. 
From the most credible traditions, the valley 
appears originally to have been occupied by 
several tribes, the principal of which were 
named Koomul, Looaug, Moirang and 
Meithei, all of whom came from different 
directions. For a time, the Koomul appear 
to have been the most powerful, and after its 
declension, the Moirang tribe. 

Of the population, composed of different 
classes, the principal is the Mei-thei, next the 
Phoong-nai, after whom the Teng-knl, the 
Ay ok-pa, the Kei, the Loeo and Mussulman. 
The Mei-thei population is divided into four 
parts called “ Punnah,” which are designat¬ 
ed in the order of their seniority ‘*Ka- 
phum,” “ Lai phum,” “ Ahull-oop” and 
“ Nihar-oop.” The Loee population consists 
of people who pay tribute, and is considered 
so mferior that the name Mei-thei is not given 
to it. The marshes of the south in the vici¬ 
nity of the Logtak afford a retreat to serpents 
of a formidable size, and the whole valley of 
Munnipore is much infested by the serpent 
tribe. Some of them are exceedingly active, 
and bold, as the Tanglei. It is fond of as¬ 
cending bamboos, along the branches of 
which it moves with great velocity, and if 
enraged, throws itself from an extraordinary 
height upon the object of its anger. Its bite 
is Raid to bo mortal. This, added to its great, 
activity and fierceness, makes the Tanglei an 
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MANIS PENTADACTYLA. 
object of much dread. The Maoipuri native 
tribee lie on the south of the valley of Assam. 
They are the 


Manipuri, 

Songnu, 


Kapwi, 

Koreng, 


MaraiTi, | an( l 

Champhung j Luliuppu. 

They are bounded on the east by the 
Shftn of the Kyndnayn, and on the N., S., 
and W. by the Naga and Heuma. Indeed it 
may be doubted whether there is any 
marked transition from the Manipuri tribes 
and dialects to those of the southern Nags, 
on the one side, and those of the Yuma range 
and the Blue Mountains on the other. 

The inhabitants of the hills around the 
valley of Manaipore, in the west, are known 
under the general appellation of Naga and 
Kooki. In Munnipore they are all embraced 
in the term Hau, but Koupooee, Qnoireng, 
Khongjai, Kamsol, Anal-Namfau; Aimole, 
Korn, Koireng,' Cheeroo, Chote, Pooroom, 
Muntuk, Karum, Murring, Tangkool, Loo- 
hoopa, Mon, Mu ram, Miyang-kbang, Gnamei 
are the names in use amongst Muniipori 
to distinguish the principal tribes, though 
each of these tribes has a distinctive 
name of its own, often quite different from 
the Muniipor one. McCulloch's Records Go¬ 
vernment of India , Foreign Department pp. 
10,34,41. Latham'8 Descriptive Ethnology . 
See India, Kuki, Singhpo. 

MANI3 AURITA. Hodgson. 


MANJI MARAM. 

lower Himalayas and Nepal. It walks w rn 
its fore-feet bent over,and with its back con¬ 
versely curved. It lpres on jn^eots, the whits 
ant, but cannot be kept alive in Captivity.— 

Jordan. 

MANISA, the hindu goddess of serpents. 
See Manasa. 

MANISAU LEBAH, MaIat. Myrrh. 
MANISURUS GRANULARIS. him- * 

Peltophorus granulans, I Principal!, Bind* 

Bemjv. I 

A plant of the south of India used in me¬ 
dicine. 

MANIYAM. Ar. Maniyamu. Karn, Mad. 
In the Dravidian countries, a revenue office, 
an enam land ; a gifted land. 

MANJA, the middle parts of the B&ree 
Doab. A tract lying between Lahore and the 
river Gharrft. See Abali. Manjha. 

MANJA CADAMBOO. ? Tam ? In Tra- 
vaneore, a wood of a light yellow colour : 
used for packing cases. Col . Frith . 

MANJADI, SfAL. Tam. Tel. Adenanthera 
pavonina.— Linn. Willd. Its seeds are used 
as a weight of four grains, for weighing dia¬ 
monds and gold. 

MANJANIK. See Luristan. 

MANJA PAYATI, Tam. Momordica cha- 
rantia. 

MANJAPU MAR AM, Hort. Mal. Nyc- 

tanthes arbor-tristis. 

MAN JELL A CUA, Hort. Mal. Curcuma 


M, Javanica, Blyth. | M. pentadacbyla, Ilodgson. 
Scaly ant eater, Sikkim. | Ling-li, Ciun. 

This manis occurs in Sikkim and extends 
thence through the, Indo-Chinese countries 
into China itself, the Chinese name means 
the jungle carp. It is sold in the markets of 
Canton, where its flesh is considered excel¬ 
lent and its scales medicinal.— Jerdon. 

MANIS JAVANICA. Demarest. 

M. loucura, Blyth. | Chum or scaly hill borer, 

Pangolin, Jav. I Lingli or hill carp, Chin. 

Chun-shau-cap, Chin. | 

Inhabits Burmah, the Malayan peninsula 
and islands of the Archipelago. 

MANIS PENTADACTYLA. Linn. 


M. crassicaudftta, Qriff. 

H. macroura, Desm. 

M. brachyura, Erxleb. 

Indian scaly ant eater, 
Bajar-kit, Hind. Sans. 
Kat Pohu, Beng. 

Bajra kapta, „ „ 

Sillu; Sal; Sallu, Hind. 
Sukun-kkor, „ 

'Armoi, Kol. 


I M. laticaudata, Illeg . 

M. inaurita, Hodgs. 
Pangolinus typus, Less. 

Shalma Baori, Beng. 

Ban-rohu, Dekh, 

Kauli mah, Mahr. 

Kowli manjra, „ 

' Kassoli manjur, „ 

Keyot-mach, RunghiIs. 
Aluva, Tel . 


This manis, or Indian scaly ant eater, the 
common pangolin, is 26 inches long, tail 18 
Inches. It is nowhere abundant but is found 
throughout the whole of India, and into the 


louga. 

MANJERA, a tributary to the Godavery, 
rises lat. 18° 44’, Ion. 7 5° 30’ runs S. E. # 
S. W., into Godavery.’ Length, 330 m. It 
receives the Thairnya, 95 m; Narinja, 75 m j 
Munnada, 100 m. About 11,000 sq. ro. 
are drained while flowing through arid gra¬ 
nitic plains, it furnishes but a scanty addi¬ 
tion of water, except during the rainy season. 
The Godavery receives the Wein-Ganga 439 
miles, Manjera 330 miles; Purna 160 miles; 
Paira 105 miles, Inderaottee 140 miles—130 
square miles are drained, by the Godavery 
which has the towns of Rajahmuudry ana 
Coringa at its embouchure. 

MANJHA, or the middle land, is the 
country and people around Lahore. ItH|i 
I term applied to the southern part of the.^H 
Doab, near Lahore and Amritsir, but vag^ft] 
includes all the Sikh people north of 
Sutlej. Gauj-i-bar, is a bald tract in-HI 
central dorsal plateau iu the Manja or middle 
part of the Baree Doab. The soil of the 
Ganj-i-bar is intensely arid, often saline and 
produces only sal, and some salsolaceona 
plants with a few bushes of jhand. 

MANJHL A boatman, master of * traffic, 
or cargo, boat on the Ganges. \ 

MANJI MARAM. See India. 
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v . mangkasar.- 

“torjltATI, Maleal. Morinda tomen- 

]S[Al^riRIKA, Saks. Ocymnm basilicum. 
’ MANJISTHA, Sans, also Munjeet, also 


Cbq-munjeet, Hind, liubia cordifolia, R. 
ianctorum Maddar. 

MANJ1TH. Hind. Maddar, Rubia mun* 


jista, 

MAN-JITTI, Tam. Hind. Rubia cordifolia, 
Jjinn, Maddar. 

MANJITTI VAYR, Tam. Root of Rubia 
Cordifolia. 

MANKA. In the 8th century, hindu phy¬ 
sicians went to Baghdad,and practised at the 
hospitals. Two of them named Manka and 
Saleb, were the physicians of Harun-ur- 
Rashid. 

MANKAH, Hind beads or cut agates, peb¬ 
bles for signet rings. 

MANKADU. In Penang, a wood of a 
Brown color, much used for beams. 

MANKARI, nobles, persons entitled to 
fibnor or distinction. 

MANGKASAR, the territory in the island 
of Celebes known to Europe as Macassar. 
Celebes consists of a small irregular central 
area, with four long peniusulas. The two on 
the south are separated by the Gulf of Boni; 
in the SL W. peninsula, two languages are 
afdken, the “ Mangkasa” or “ Mangkasara,” 
(of which word the Nethorland capital, 
Maocassar, is only a corruption by the 
Hutch), and the “ Wugi” or “ Bugi” which 
originally was more particularly limited to the 
eoast of the Gulf of Boni. North of Macassar, 
in the most western, part of the island, is an¬ 
other people, the “ Mandhar,” who speak a 
third language. On the island of Buton, which 
na&y be regarded as a part of the peninsula 
oast of the Gulf of Boni, a fourth tongue is 
spoken. In the northern peninsula are the 
people speaking the “ Gorontalo” and the 
“ Menado” languages; Minahassa is in the 
tto*thera extremity of Celebes. In the interi¬ 
or Ure a people 'Whom the coast tribes call 
Turaju, who are Said to be cannibals, and 
head hunters. This was stated many years 
jUg by Dr. Crawfurd, who says (Vol, i. p. 
'fimm) u so** 1 ® °f tbe savages of Borneo destroy 
BB| r prisoners and devour their flesh. One 
SHon of Sumatra acquainted with the art 
g^Bwritifcg and possessed of books, are well 
HRwn to be cannibals. Among other tribes, 
the skulls of enemies are held as trophies 
round their habitations. Among the people 
of Celebes, when an enemy falls wounded on 
teOnte • occasions, they actually devour his 
heart, and there is hardly a warrior of note 
<who it fcbtrie time or other has not partaken 
of the horrid repast. Dr. Crawfurd had seen 
several whdbaddone so, and one person told 
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him it did not differ in taste from the offal of 
a goat or buffalo.” Macassar is the most no¬ 
torious place in the Eastern Archipelago for 
the Bugi people to run amok. On the aver¬ 
age, one or two occur in the month. It is in 
fact amongst the natives of Celebes, the na¬ 
tional mode of committing suicide, and is 
therefore the fashionable mode of escaping 
difficulties. Ten or twenty persons are some, 
times killed and wounded at one of the amok. 
Stabbing and killing at all he meets, the 
amok runner is at last overpowered and 
dies in all tbe excitement of battle. It ia a 
delirious intoxication, a temporary madness, 
absorbing every thought and action. JVfcacas- 
sar men is a common name of the Bugi race. 
The Macassar people were taught mahomed- 
auism in the early part of the 16th century, 
but the Portuguese arrived A. D. 1525, and 
they embraced Christianity. The Bugi are 
now the great navigators and traders of the 
Eastern Archipelago. In the beginning of 
the western monsoon, they go in great num¬ 
bers to the Arru islands, which is the princi¬ 
pal rendezvous for the people of Ceram, Go- 
ram, the Ki islands, Tenimber, Baba, and its 
adjacent coast of New Guinea, a distance 
from Macassar of upwards of ] ,000 miles, 
and the return cargoes are tortoise-shell, 
mother of pearl shell, pearls, birds of para¬ 
dise, and tripang, the Malay term for all 
the kinds of Holothurke or Sea Cucumbers. 
Of tripang alone, about 14,000 piculs are 
yearly shipped from Macassar, of a value of 
600,000 dollars, or £150,000. It is estimated 
that the annual value of goods carried by the 
Bugi to the Arru islands, from Macassar alone 
is 80,000 dollars, or 200,000 guilders, and of 
those taken to the Arru group from other 
places 20,000 dollars, or 50,000 guilders. 
The Bugi are the most enterprising race of 
the Eastern Archipelago. Although they bear 
some personal resemblance to the Malays, aris¬ 
ing probably from a common origin, in every 
quality, but that of a piratical spirit, they are 
essentially different. Exposed to the same 
temptations, and most skilful and adventur¬ 
ous navigators, they have never adopted the 
occupation of piracy, but abhor and resist 
it, and defend themselves against the Malay 
prahus with the most heroic and desperate 
valour whenever they are attacked, proceed¬ 
ing, if overpowered, to blow np their vessels, 
rather than submit. The poorest of these 
hardy islanders is as impatient of a blew as k 
European gentleman; and it is permitted to 
any one to avenge an affront by the death of 
the person who offers it. A more than Spar¬ 
tan training is bestowed on children. The 
lads at the age of five or six are removed from 
their parents, lest they Shduld be made effe- 
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enee, and they are not rea¬ 


nimate tv 

tored to their family until they are of an age 
to marry. The Bugi are the Phoenicians of 
the Indian Archipelago, and there is not^ 
coast from fhe northern shores of the Aus¬ 
tralian continent to the Malay peninsula 
where their ships are not habitually seen. 
Thefce adventurers leave their country in the 
beginning of the eastern monsoon on a trad¬ 
ing voyage, and proceed westward until 
they reach Singapore. With vessels of pe¬ 
culiar build, of from forty to fifty tons bur¬ 
then* they conduct almost the whole carry¬ 
ing trade of the Archipelago. They own 
at least 1,000 ships, the outward cargoes con¬ 
sisting of their own manufacture of cotton 
cloths, English calicos, arrack, Chinese 
gongs, gold dust, edible bird’s nests, tortoise¬ 
shell ; trepang or sea slugs for Chinese epi¬ 
cures, scented woods, coffee, and rice; and 
in spite of the jealous and restrictive policy 
of the Dutch, they have greatly contributed 
to diffuse British manufactures throughout 
the islands of the Eastern Seas.— Professor 
Bikmore Travels , 97, 99101, Wallace, Archi¬ 
pelago i, 174. Qarterhj Review , No. 222. 

MANKE. Hind. Beads. 

MANKENA or Bandliuka Tel. Penta- 
petes phenicea. L — R. iii. 157. 

MANKI of Chota Nagpore have acquired 
considerable estates, See 1vol. 

MANKIL. Tam. Bambusa arundinacea. 
Roxh . 

MANKIR an angel, according to malio- 
medanism, who, with another named Nakir, 
questions the dead as to their life in this 
world. See Mahomedan. 

MANKIRAHA, district, which bounds 
Bahawalpoor on the north. 

MAN KUCHU, Beng. Colocasia Indica, 
Roxh. 

MARKUNDAH, a river runuing in the 
Umballa district of the N. W. Provinces, 
near Umballa, and near Mustafabad and 
Booreah in the Umballa circle. 

MANKYALA, See Buddha: Manikyala. 
MANMADHA BANA CHETTU. Tel. 
Ixora bhanduca, R. ; also Jasmitium sambac, 
Var . this name is given to both these plants. 
Its literal meaning is “ Cupid’s arrow.” 

MANMAKKAL. Tam. men of the fourth 
or servile tribe. 

MANMATHA, the Indian Cupid. He was 
burnt to ashes and revived by Is warn. He 
has various names. 

MANNA. Eng. Dot. It. Port. 
Mun;.Turunj?biii y An. 


Shir-khist, Guz. Hind. 
Gambing, Jav. 

Kaput-rimba, Malay. 
Shir-i-khist, Pees. 

The mann$ of the south of Europe is the 


Kudrat-ul-Halwassa, 
Manne, Pa 

Mannaeache, Gee 
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concrete juice of the Orrms Europieus, ^ sped- 
es of ash, the Fraxinus oraus but F. 

gar gavica and F. rotundifolia Ldm. arb al&Q 
supposed to yield it. F. florifera, the Oriius 
florifera or flowering a§h tree, grows in the 
mountains of the south of France, and F. 
rotundifolia, the Ornus rotnndifolia or round 
leaved manna ash tree, is a native Of Cala¬ 
bria and Sicily. Other sweetish secretidnia 
are exuded by some other plants of thdsb 
regious and are usually considered to bb 
kinds of manna. These appear to be all pro¬ 
duced in warm and dry parts of the wdrld. 
Of the manna obtainable in Central 4-sih 
several kinds are used in native medicinb. 
One of these in the form of small dark 
grains, is the “ turanjabin,” said to be de¬ 
rived from the Alhagi maurorum; another, 
somewhat whiter, is the “ ehirkhist” or 
“ shaklu,” which is believed to be produced 
in Cabul by a species of Fraxinu/3; and 
lastly, tho “ shakar taghar,” which is a 
round cell, resembling in shape a small gall, 
and said to bejproduced by the puncture of ah 
insect on the Calotropis procera, the “ akh*’ 
or “ mudar,” it has a sweet taste. 

1 The shir-kliist is the best kind known in 
India, and is said to be procured from a tree 
of Kliorasan, perhaps a species of Fraxi¬ 
nus ; the Turunjabin, is the produce of 
Alhagi maurorum; the Guzunjbeen, of h 
tamarisk, ’ Shakr-ool-ashur is produced oh 
Calotropis procera, or a kindred species 
and a fifth kind is mentioned as being ob¬ 
tained on an umbelliferous plant. 

The manna of ancient Assyiia (Exod. xvh 
15,31,33 and 35 : Numb. xi. 7,) in Turkisti, 
is called kudrat-ul-lialwassia, or the divine 
sweetmeat, is found on the leaves of the 
dwarf oak, and, also, though less plentifully, 
and scarcely so good, on those of the tama¬ 
risk, (the Tar fa, of the Arabs) and' on 
several other plants. It is occasionally de¬ 
posited on the sand, and also on rocks and 
stones. The latter is of a pure white colour, 
and appears to be more esteemed than tKe • 
tree manna. It is collected in the early part 
of spring, and again towards the end df 
autumn ; in either case the quality depe| 
upon the rain that may have fallen, o| 
least, on the abundance of the dews, fcj 
the seasons which happen to be quite j 
it is understood, that little or none 3 
tained. Mr. Rich, (Yol. i. p. 142) seeral 
think this rock product is another kind of 
manna; but Mr. Rassam, considered it toTlp 
the same, with the simple difference of being 
free from the leaves and other impurities 
taken up with it, when shaken from the 
trees or plants. In order to collect the ma&- 
na, people go out before gunnse, ai y r 
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cloths under the oak, larch, tamarisk, 
a^d oilier shrubs, the manna is shaken down 
*$rdm the branches. The Kurds eat it in its 
'natural state as they do bread or dates, and 
their women make it into a kind of paste, 
being in this state, like honey, and it is 
added to other ingredients used in prepar¬ 
ing sweetmeats, of which all oriental nations 
are fond. The manna, is partially cleaned, 
and carried to the market at Mosul in goat¬ 
skins, and there sold in lumps, at the rate of 
4§lbs. for about d. But, before using it, 
it is thoroughly oleaned from the fragments 
of leaves and other foreign matter by boil¬ 
ing. In the natural state, it is of a delicate 
white colour, or, as in the time of the 
Israelites, like coriander seed, (Num. ii. 7) 
and of a moderate but agreeable sweetness, 
and Calmefc compares it to condensed honey. 
Burkliardt, however, says it is of a dirty yel¬ 
low colour, slightly aromatic, of an agreea¬ 
ble taste, sweet as honey, and, when eaten 
in any quantity, it is purgative ; he adds, 
that the time of collecting it lasts six weeks. 
Under the Persian names gaz or gazu a 
glutinouB Bubstance, like honey, deposited 
by a small green insect upon the leaves of 
the oak tree is much used for making sweet¬ 
meats in Persia. It is a manna of the 
chemist. Gazanjabin is a manna produced 
on branches of the Tamarix indicus by the 
punctures of the Coccus manna. This is 
often called Arabian manna to distinguish it 
from Turanjabin Persian manna and from the 
Shir-kistor Khorassan manna and from Sicili¬ 
an manna.— O'Shaug nessy , p. 434. Poivell> 
Hand Book , Yol. p. 320. Roylelll. Him. Bot. 
p. 267. Ferrier Journal. Diod-Sic Book xvii 
Chap, viii, See Kudrathalvassi, Caiotropis. 

V MANAAR. See Adam’s Bridge. 

■ MANNAESCHE. Ger. Manna. 

MANNA HEBRAICA, Don. Syn. of 
Alhagi raaurorum. 

MANNA-NIR, in Malabar, from Manna a 
seat and nir, a water pot, alluding to the 
right of carrying the bridegroom through the 
street on the marriage day. 

TNA PAPUA, Malay fruit of Anona 
l&mosa. 

1ANNA TREE of Australia. Eucalyptus 
knalis. 

[ANNATTAN, Maleal. A washerman. 
INNEN-CHUNG, Chin. Chiarita si¬ 
nensis. 

MANNERS and ways of the races in the 
East Indies are as diversified as are the na¬ 
tions dwelling there. The domestic cus¬ 
toms of the mahomedans have been de¬ 
scribed in the Kanoon-i-Islam by Jafir Sha¬ 
rif and much oonneoted with the household 
ways of hindus has been noticed in Mr. 
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Forbes Ras-Mala of Guzerat, in Baboo Ish- 
wari Doss in his Domestic Manners and cus¬ 
toms of the hindus of Northern India, in the 
Reverend Mr. Ward’s view o£ the hindus, 
and in the Abbe Dubois Manners and Cus¬ 
toms of the people of Southern India. Deriv¬ 
ed, as the modem hindusare, from several dis¬ 
tinct branches of northern rac^s, of the Sey- 
thic or Tartar and Aryan stems, numbers 
of their domestic customs differ, bub the most 
prominent manners result from their mar¬ 
riage laws. The hindoo woman, on becom¬ 
ing a wife, ceases to belong to her parent’s 
family, and becomes exclusively a part of 
the household of her new home. Another 
domestic custom results from the family in¬ 
stitution prevalent throughout nearly all the 
hindoo races in India, in which every indi¬ 
vidual of a family, haB a sh^re in the family- 
property, sons live with their fathers long 
after they are married, paying certain por¬ 
tions of or all their earnings towards the sup¬ 
port of the whole family. Wealthy hindus 
living in large cities have great buildings 
made of stone, or of baked bricks, of two 
or three stories high, with rooms all around 
and an open court in the middle. The roof 3 
of these houses are flat and smooth and 
people sleep on them at night in the hot 
season. The doors are of board and when 
closed the rooms are quite dark. Some 
rooms in the interior of the building are 
dark even in the day time when the doors 
are open ; and when people have to do any 
tiling they use lights. In such dark rooms 
they keep their money, jewels, and other 
valuable things. The reason why these 
apartments are so dark is that there are no 
doors in the back part of the house;—the 
principal gate and the doors of the rooms 
being iri the front. Houses in the country 
are made mostly of mud, bub they are strong 
and comfortable, according to the hindu idea 
of comfort. They are mostly one story high, 
and their height is about six or eight feeff. 
The roofs of some have tiles, others are 
thatched, and again others havh roofs of 
mud,—these latter have beams or pieces of 
timber close to each other, od them thin 
branches of certain shrubs are spread, as dun¬ 
nages and over these mud is thrown and 
pounded so as to make the roof smooth, it is 
then plastered. Some houses are two stories 
high, but the rooms are very small. Wealthy 
landlords have comparatively large houses, 
often three stories high, and have larger 
rooms. In all the houses, eac^i room has 
only one door fo go in and out and that door 
is just high enough for a m^n to enter. 
Four, five or more houses are found in a 
little yard, laid out in the form of a. 
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square or triangle or circle with an open 
space.iu the middle, where the members of 
the different families (who are of course re¬ 
lated to each .other) sit and talk, and where 
cattle are kept in the cool of the day in the 
hot season. Each house has two or three 
small rooms ; one of these is exclusively used 
for the kitchen, and the others for sleeping 
and keeping things. Besides these rooms 
there is generally a small verandah in the 
front of the house where they keep w^ter and 
where women sit during the day. There is 
a room at the door or gate of the yard, where 
men sit when they are not at work and whore 
strangers and visitors arc received. Strang¬ 
ers go into the yard, whenever there is oc¬ 
casion but never without asking permission, 
and always with somebody that belongs to 
the place. 

Hindus may be said to have no furniture, 
no chairs, nor tables nor chests, nor any of 
those other things that are seen in the 
houses of Europeans. The usual furniture 
in their houses consists boxes or round 
baskets with covers and locks to keep 
their clothes and jewels and cooking uten¬ 
sils, the plates and jugs ont of which they 
eat and drink, and the bedsteads and beds on 
which they sleep. Even wealthy Hindus, who 
are possessed of hundreds of thousands of ru¬ 
pees, have no more than this. There may be 
perhaps found one in ten thousand, who keeps 
a few rough chairs and an old ugly table in a 
corner of the house. In Calcutta, Bombay, 
and Madras, wealthy Hindus have European 
furniture in their houses, but this is not the 
case in the provinces. A hindu is known to 
his neighbours to have wealth or to be in 
comfortable circumstances by the house he 
lives iD, by the quality of the raiment that 
lie and his family wear, by the jewels that the 
women of his family use, and the number q f 
his cooking utensils and plates which are 
made of brass, but more especially by the 
last two, namely, the jewels and the brass 
articles. These are valuable, and a thief would 
sooner break into the house of a rich Hin¬ 
du than into that of a wealthy European, 
unless the latter has a good deal of cash and 
plate in his house. From the houses of the 
former, he could carry away brass pots, 
plates, jugs, and particularly jewels to the 
value of hundreds or even thousands of ru¬ 
pees, but in the house of the latter, he would 
generally find only chairB, tables, book 
cases, chests, and other wooden things 
which would not be of the least possible use 
to him. Hindus that are poor have earthen 
pots to cook in and have wooden dishes and 
a brass jug to eat and drink out of. Those 
that are in somewhat better circumstances 



have a few brass pots, Opiates, and jug£> 
The love between the hindu wife and, her 
husband, is seen in the husband’s anxiety to 
support his wife and make her as comforts* 
ble as he can, in the wife's efforts to manage 
her household. affairs with prudence and 
make her home attractive and comfortable to 
her husband, and also in her anxiety when 
the least thing troubles him in body or mind. 
Though a hindoo husband believes His wife 
to be an inferior being, yet he does not look 
upon her in the light of a slave or servant. 
On the contrary, he habitually maintains the 
belief that there is a sort of equality between 
himself and his wife, and all that he pos¬ 
sesses in this world, whether wealth or land 
or honor or any tiling else, is supposed by 
him to belong to his wife also. In general, 
however, wives have more of real love to 
their husbands than husbands have to their 
wives, and husbands after their death are 
still remembered with a degree of affection 
by their widows. Whether widows would 
remember their departed husbands with the 
same love were they universally allowed to 
marry again, is doubtf ul. But all husbands 
can marry again when they lose their wives. 
There are bad husbands and bad wives, but 
the chief sources of grief in a hindoo house¬ 
hold, are supposed or suspected conjugal in¬ 
fidelity in the wife, or a naturally bad tem¬ 
per in one party or both. In the marriage 
ceremonies the vows between the pair are 
singularly suggestive. After many tedious 
ceremonies the bride’s pandit thus addresses 
the bridegroom ; “ The bride says to you—* 

‘ If you live happy, keep me happy also; if 
you be in trouble, I will bo in trouble too; 
you must support me, and must not leave me 
when I suffer. You must always keep me 
with you and pardon all my ‘faults; and 
your pooja, pilgrimages, fastings, .incense, 
and all other religious duties, you must not 
perform*without me; you must not defraud 
me regarding conjugal love ; you must have 
nothing to do with another woman while I 
live; you must consult me in all that you 
do ; and you must always toll me the t ruth. 
Vishnu, Agui, and the Brahmins are 
nesses between you and me.’ ” To this^^H 
bridegroom replies,- 1 —* I will all my life u|9| 
do just as the bride requires of me : But 
also must make me some promises. 
must go with me through suffering and 
trouble, and must always be obedient to me ; 
she must never go to ber father’s house un¬ 
less she be asked by him, and when she see* 
another man in better circumstances or more 
beautiful than I am, she must not despise or 
slight me.” To this the girl answers,—I 
will, all my life time, tip just as you require 
. »' • 
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me; Vishnoo, Agni, Brahmins, and all longing to the house of the host; .but wheu 
present are witnesses between us.” After there is none, he goes outside to some well 
this the bridegroom takes some water in his and cooks by it, for the sake of having water 
hand, the pandit repeats a prayer, and the at hand, as be cannot nse the water that 
former spriukles it on the bride’s head, then the host has in his house. The chief meal 
the bride and the bridegroom both bow be- of the day, is usually at 8 P. M. After dinner, 
fore the sun in worship. After this the is over, the guest and host and other male 
bridegroom carries his hand over the right members of the latter’s family sit together, 
shoulder of the bride and touches the region and smoke and talk to a late hour in the 
of her heart, aud then puts some bundun (a night. When they retire, the guest sleeps 
coloured powder) on her mang or the line either it the public room where men sit and 
on her head, and puts his shoes on her feet, visitors are received^ or in a verandah. He 
but immediately takes them off again. The leaves in the morning, and is expected to 
marriage is now over and the pandits put a do so. When a host has a guest of the same 
rolee mark on the foreheads of the bride caste with him and of the same subdivision, 
aud bridegroom, bless them, and take their water is on liis arrival given him to wash his 
dues. All other brahmins also, who are hands, feet, and face; and he eats with the 
present, receive something. Amongst the family. He is also expected to leave in the 
iiiridoos of the south of India, the bride and morning. When a guest is a near relation of 
bridegroom circumambulate the family fire, the host, great attention is paid him; every- 
and the bridegroom, as the last act, takes the body in the house tries to make him comfor- 
bride’s foot and places it on the family altar, table ; water is soon brought for him to wash 
Amongst the hindoos, physicians who de- himself; he has constantly fresh charges of 
pend for their living on the art do not, in tobacco; and, regarding food, women do for 
general, meet with a fair remuneration, him all their best. However, the arrival of 
When they Are called to see a patient, they such a guest, if he be a somewhat elderly 
cannot settle beforehand what they will man occasions some inconvenience to the 
take for their trouble as this would be women of the family, and especially to those 
deemed extremely impolite. When the pa- whose husbands are younger than the guest, 
fcient recovers he gives them a trifle. Some because they cannot move about freely while 
patients, who call at a physician’s house for he is there. But when the guest is young, 
aid, give him nothing. This has tended to the women carry on many a joke with him. 
make hindoo physicians mean and leads them Tim arrival of guests who are distant rela- 
to unfair ways of remunerating themselves, tions is not agreeable to the women; partly 
Among hindoos, when a traveller friend because they may not be able to move about 
arrives at. a house he is saluted with great freely; and partly because they have the 
warmth and reiterated questions are put con- trouble of cooking for him if he arrive at an 
cerning his own and his family’s health, unseasonable hour ; but another cause is that 
This done, he is asked to smoke tobacco, and the family has to feed him while he stays 
fire is brought iu a little earthen tray by the there :—women perhaps feel more in parting 
man of the house and is given to the guest, with things than men, and if the guest be a 
who has his own hooka, if he be of another distant relation and not a particular friend 
caste. After smoking aud talking about of the family, his speedy departure is wished 
different things, such as absent relations for by men as well as by women. There is 
aud so forth, the guest thinks of cooking his a saying on this point current among people, 
food. If he be of auother caste, he cannot —Do din ki mahmani, tisre din ki be-nani, 
eat with the family, and the host gives him which means “a guest is entitled to the rites 
either from his house or from the market the of hospitality for two days : if he remain a 
HHss&ry articles, which are, flour, dal, salt, third day, be is breadless.” A striking olia- 
■, red pepper, and fuel. Turmeric, garlic, racteristic of the hindoos, is their fondness 
|H other stuffs are not used by travellers for mela or religious fajrs. . The thorough 
gKccount of the trouble of pounding and enjoyment which the women and dhildten 
B using them. If the guest have his own express on such occasions, is singularly at- 
Uronsils he uses them to cook in and eat out tractive. They are to the hindoo what the 
of, if not, the host gets them for him. If Derby is to the European; But though 
the host belong to one of the lower castes, religious fairs are a part of the hiqdoo reli- 
aud the guest to one of higher ones, he must gion, hindoos do not show the least serious- 
apt give him his own utensils, but must get ness iu them. They are excessively fond of 
them from some neighbour, who is of abetter attending mela; but this excessive fondness 
Caste. yVhwi there is a well in the court, arises for the sake of the fun or amusement 
the guest cooks his food in a verandah be* and to enjoy the sight of hundreds of thou- 
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gfitids of hmn&n beings of all classes. Hin- grain, timber, &c., and have no covering like 
aoo women, of all degrees of beauty and in, the bahlee,—vehicles meant to ckrry pans* 
dresses of every approved colour, appear in engers; but a temporary cohering is drawn 
public and the mahomedan inhabitants of over them whenever required. Thousands 
cities, (there are comparatively very few out sometimes hundreds of thousands of human 
ih the country) flock to a hindoo religious beings,—men, women, and children on foot- 
fair to gaze. , Fond as men are of attending in vehicles, and on horseback, with a very few 
the mela, women are still more so. If a man on camels and elephants, are seen flocking to 
were prevented from going to a mela, he tho place of general resort. 'Women at- 
would not think much of it, but this would tired in dresses of various gay colours 
be a great trial to a woman and would fur- as well as in white muslin sheets walking 
nish a subject for talk for sometime. The in all the pride and bravery of their link, 
spectacle rather than religion is the spring ling ornaments, which assail the ear on every 
that sets them in motion. If the place where side, children dressed in their finest clothes 
the fair is held be quite near to their home, with silver and gold rings about their wrists 
the family start from home on the morning and ancles, walking or riding with their 
of the fair, but if it be at some distance they parents with smiling faces, and men with 
leave it one or two days before. Before white or dyed turbans and caps, and mostly 
they leave home, all the members of a long coats and the dhotee cloth of the lower 
family, but especially the women and limbs with swords, staves or substantial 
children are in a great state of happy ex- sticks in their hands,—altogether make up 
citement; it forms all the while ^tlie most one vast stream hurrying in the same direo* 
important part of their talk. The last day t-ion and mingling in an immense sea of hu- 
that they are at home, the women aro chiefly man beings already congregated. So soon 
engaged in making preparations for it by as people reach the mela they put up for 
dressing food to be used on the way and at the time t-hat they are to be there under 
the mela. These dishes consist of thin soft some tree (when practicable) which in the 
cakes of wheaten flour with or without salt day protects them from the heat of the sun 
and sweet preparations of the samo flour, and at night from the dew. There are very 
sugar, spices, and vegetables, all dressed in extensive mango orchards in India in which 
ghee. The poor, however, prepare them in hundreds of thousands of people can take 
oil. Dishes cooked in ghee and oil can be shelter. Very often three or four families 
removed out of the kitchen (chauka) and take shelter under one tree. Those that 
eaten anywhere, provided they are not have carriages keep their things in them : 
touched by people of very inferior castes, those that have not, put them on the ground! 
Food thus dressed is called pak’ha khana, Women of respectable families that have 
or food that attaches no ceremonial unclean- come in carriages may have kept themselves 
ness by removal from the kitchen, and food screened from public gaze while on the way 
which is not, wholly dressed in ghee or oil is but so soon ap they arrive in the mela this 
called kachcha khana, or one that attaches screening is over. Thoy alight from tho 
ceremonial uncleanness by a removal. Hin- conveyances before the crowd, and do not 
doos take their meals in kitchens or in a cover their faces with the veil that goes over 
place adjoining them. their head and around their bodies as they 

The day that they start for the mela, would do when seen walking in a street to- 
men and women all attire themselves in their wards a river to bathe. The concealment of 
best'cloths, and the latter at this time put women from public view was not originally 
on all their sp^re ornaments and jewels, a hindoo custom, but was brought into 
which they do not daily use when at home, practice at the time of the mahomedan 
The wealthy inhabitants of cities get con- government. At the present day it is flf 
veyances (Bablee) drawn by bullocks, horses a general practice among the hindooe & 

. or ponies for themselves and the women of is kept up by those people of the KayaslSf 
y^heir families, and men and women often caste and a few other that are much in wm 
have separate vehicles. Town people who, company of mahomedans and‘have adopjl 
though not wealthy are yet in tolerably a few of their manners and customs. Most 
easy circumstances, get conveyances for their of the bathing and other religious cere- 
women and children; but they themselves monies take place before breakfast after 
walk. The poorer women and children walk, breakfast, the ra6n go about the mela* to see 
Many of the people living in the villages, things and amuse themselves, they purct»se 
keep clumsy carts (chhakra) which on such a few play things for their children and also 
occasions they use for the conveyance of one or two articles for their women if re. 
their women. Such carts are kept to* carry quested. Wdmen in general remain under 
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%© trees sieging and gazing and wondering I baps three-fourths of all the hindoos in Ii^di^ 
a.(i the vast assemblage of* human beings I abstain from, the use of animal food, and many 
around them. Those of. the middle and J Vegetables are prohibited, but the mahotpeda^L 
.lower classes pay a visit to some shopn j pnlaoarenumerousand diverse; theirmixture, 
where, they purchase a few trifles for them- j of grains called khichera, their bread,or roti, 1 
aelves, such as small looking glasses, rings | their pastry, their roasts or kabab,, tlpeii* 
and bracelets of glass or lae, little bells for 1 curries or salun, their broths, soups, sweet* 
their toes, and so forth. In northern India meats, pickles, and condiments and their use 
some of the women of the sweeper caste are of vegetable and auimal food are of the most 
very beautiful, especially among those who varied kind. The hindoo is essentially an 
live in cities and do not undergo hard labour idolater—a believer in spirits and in fcrans-* 
and are not exposed to the sun, which in a migration. But the mahomedau is a mono¬ 
country life cannot be always avoided. The theist and believes in the future state of re- 
minutest points in daily life are regulated wards or punishment. The temples of the 
and regarded as part of a religious duty, hindoos have images in and around them 
washing the mouth after food, is a duty of uncouth or unnatural figures, the 
strictly enjoined in the Indian law, which gateway or gopuram of the temples are 
rigidly enforces personal cleanliness. covered with nude figures ; and the chief 

“ Having slumbered, having sneezed, idol is daily worshipped by the deva 
having eaten, having spithen, having told dasa, or slaves of the god, who receive any 
untruths, having drunk water, and going to stranger that seeks them, but the iuterior of a 
read sacred books, let him, though pure, wash maliomedan mosque is devoid of all orna- 
his mouth.” mentation and the worshippers attention is 

The mahomedan or mussulman races in reverentially absorbed in prayer to the un- 
British India are in number about seventeen seen God.— William's Story of Nala. In - 
millions. In their domestic life, within stilui.es of Manu, v. 145. HerkloU, Qanoon- 
doors, the mahomedans of the E. Indies, ap- i-Islam, by Jafir S her if. Forbes' Rasa-Mala 
proximate to Europeans more than the hin- of Guzerat. Ward's View of the Hindoos . See 
doos, and, unless when moved by religious Burial. Marriage, 
excitement, their various sects are more MANNI. Tam. a bell, 
friendly amongst themselves than the castes MANNI, Hind. Of Multan, a filter used in 
of the hiudoos ever are. The hindoos, ad- making saltpetre. 

het’ing very closely to the' institution of the MANNING, Thomas, an Englishman who 
family, are liberal to each member of their reached Lhassa from Calcutta in 1811, but 
own families, but they are distrustful ns to was arrested and sent back by the Chinese, 
the purity of their nearest relatives, and hin- lie died without publishing any particulars 
doos of a higher caste would never bestow of his journey.— Yule, Cathay I. p. 149. 
alms on a pariah or helot. The mahomedans MANNO-DHAKA, Kakn. Laborers who 
On the contrary, are eminently generous, and execute heavy work, such as heaving blocks 
deem it a duty to bestow the tenth part of of stones, constructing earthern walls, &c. 
their property in alms, the “ Zukat,” of the MANNIPUR or Kassay, a hill state, 
Arabs, and they are enjoined to avoid inquir- generally mountainous, 5000 to 8000 feet 
ing with over minuteness as to the religious above the sea, lying between the British 
belief of a professing mahomedan, but to be possessions in Silhet and the Burman terri- 
content with the profession and the pro nun- tory on the river Ningtee. Its valley is 
ciation of the creed. The half of the hindoo 2,500 feet above the sea, 36 miles long and 
men, in their proper daily attire, use unsewn 18 broad. It was ravaged by the Burmese 
cloths as garments, and - the women similar- and has never recovered. . Its population is 

I I but mahomedans have sewn apparel, aud almost 20,000.* Its present capital is Chan- 
pst of their wives use trowsers. A hindoo drapore. It is the readiest route to China 
any pretensions to birth abstains from by Bamo. It carries on traffic with Ava 
any vegetables and eats apart, many of the down the Ningti. See Manipur, 
cts do not allow the glance of a stranger to MANNU, also Kain,* Hind, of Hazara, 
11 on their food, and their wives are either the elm, Ulmus erosa also Ulmus campestrie. 
absent or stand while their husbands eat, MANNUTTHA-KALEE, Tam. Solanum 
Arid only , dine after the husband is satisfied, incertura. 

Bui a mahomedan sits with his wife and fa- MANNY MAROOTHA, Tam. Wood of a 
mily, and if, white he is eating, a stranger ap- flesh color,, used for carts and in building 
prbach, he is invited to partake, and the in- houses.— Col . Frith . 

vitation is accepted by eating at least a mouth- MANOLI. Ajforest in the valley of the 
fill. Hindoo cookery is little varied, and per- Beas, 
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MANSOORCOTTAH. . MANTCHU. 

M AN OPEN a bill 1,617 feet high on the creasing seaports. Aska is a largo sugar 
west side of Banca. See Banoa Islands. manufacturing place. 

MANO-RANJITAM also Sampenga Tel. MANSORA, Alor, and Multan, are places 
Avtabotrys odoratissima R. Br. A flower of note in the valley of the Indus, noticed by 
with a rank smell. * early travellers to India.— Elliot. 

MANOEUVRES, Fa. Cordage. MANSUR, a caliph who built Baghdad 

MANOK Beng. Colocasia Indica. A. J>. 763, out of the ruins of C’tosiphon. 

MANOSILLA Hind. Arsenic ; Red orpi- MANSURA. Brahmanabad was the capi- 
ment. tal of lower Sind in the time of the dy- 

MANRA or Maura. Pushtu. Pyrus malus, nasties that preceded the Arabs, and is sup- 
the apple tree. posed to be tho modern Hyderabad; but it 

MANSAROWARA LAKE, is cast of the seems to have intermediately borne tho name 
Ladak frontier and north of Gurhwal and of Mansura, after the Arab conquest. Elliot 
Kemaon. About it lio the sources of both MANSUR ALL KHAN, Soo Kabir Panthi. 
the Indus and the Sutlej, and to the east lio MANTAPA, Sans, tho vestibule or pro- 
the heights that separato them from the scenium of a hindoo temple. The temple door 
drainage of the Tsan-pu. While the Sutlej is usually very large and decorated, it is 
and Indus run westwards the Tsan-pu flows called the Gopuram. The Mantnpam is the 
eastwards to the north of the northern proscenium, an open raised pavilion, for re¬ 
frontier of Nepal and Bhutan until it turns j ceiving and sheltering idols when carried in 
to the south and west and becomes the ; procession.— Wils. Gloss. 

Brahmaputra of the great valley of Assam. MANTARWE. Sco BTm-fceah. 

On the head waters of tho Sutlej and Indus, ! MANTCHU, a Tartar race, who, at pre¬ 
in the provinces of Rudok, Garo and Guge, ! sent, are the rulers of China. The original 
the elevations are Higher than those of Ladak ; seat of the reigning Mantchu Tartar dy- 
and the alluvial soil of Guge is remarkable j nasty is tho north-east of China. Klaproth, 
for its depth and extent. At the source of gives a list of 61 Mantchu tribes. The num- 
the Tsan-pu may bo seen tho physical features ber of Mantchu troops is estimated at 60,000 
of Tibet, in their extreme form, but Mang-yul, meu. They are habitually under arms, 
the district through whioh it runs in its and are assiduously oxereisod in tlieir profes- 
upper course is less known than any other sion. The government watches ovor them 
part of Tibet. Further on, howover, when to with great anxiety, for tho emperor has a 
the north of Bhutan, there is the district of strong interest in not allowing these troops 
Lhassa or the capital of the province, U, and to stagnate in inaction ; he takes care that 
Cassudotv of Tsang. Tho parts between they shall preserve something at least of the 
Lhassa and Assam, like the parts along the warlike character to which they owe their 
Nepal frontier aro unexplored, but warm conquest of tho empire. Tho Mantchu Tar- 
alluvial patches of land do exist. The tars forbid marriage between those whoso 
route between tho Mansarowara lake and family names aro dilferent. In this respect, 
Lhassa, via Tadum and Kathmandu, which they dilfor altogether from tho brahmins of 
is described at length by Captain Montgo- India who abstain/from marrying into fami- 
merie in a special report, extends over a dis- lies with their own race name. Chevalier 
tance of upwards of 1,200 miles.— Gunning- Bunsen remarks as the first lesson which the 
ham. See Manasarovara Lake. Vikramajita. knowledge of tho Egyptian language teaches, 
Latham. that all the nations which, from the dawn of 

MANSEE a river of Oodeypoor. history to our days, have been the leaders of 

MANSENI KOTTA, Tel. Adenanthera civilization iu Asia, Europe and Africa, must 
pavonina. . have had ono beginning. He adds t 

MANSERA, See Khyber.. recent inquiries have very considerably 

MANSIADI, Singh. Adenanthera pa- larged the sphere of such languagos of li; 
vonina.— Linn. rical nations, as are united by the ties 

MANSIL, Hind. Arsenic, Red orpiment. primitive affinity. Those researches 1 
MANSINEME—— ? Chalybee-us para- made it more than probable that tho Tai 
^ disfeus. Mantchu and Tungusian belong to one _ 

MAN SINGH, one of AkbaFs most famous stock; that the Turkoman, as well as the 
generals settled Bengal $ his sister was Tshude, Fin, Laplander and Magyar (Hun- 
married to Jahangir and was the mother of garians) present another stock closely 
prince Khusru.— Gal. Rev. Jan. 1871. united, and that both these families are ori- 

MANSOOR, See Afghanistan. ginally connected with each other. These 

MANSOORCOTTAH and Calingapatam, nations, who probably may bo reduced to 
in Telingana or the Northern Circars, are in- two families, one centerng in the'Altai and 
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the pasture land towards the 1 ’*Himalaya, and 
the other having its centre in the Ural 
mountains, have acted in the history of civi¬ 
lization a most powerful episode by conquest 
and destruction. They appeared in the fifth 
century as the Him, a scourge to .Homans 
and Germans ; they produced Ohongiz Khan, 
Timur-lnng and'Mahonied 11. ; they destroy¬ 
ed the Persian empire, subdued Hindustan, 
and they still sit upon the throne of Byzan¬ 
tium and upon that of China. They seem 
destined to partake only by conquest in the 
higher civilization of the surrounding nations, 
older or younger ones, the Chinese present¬ 
ing the one extreme, the Iranians the other. 
Little disposed to learn from them as neigh¬ 
bours or subjects, they become more or less 
civilized by being their masters. They can¬ 
not resist the inward force of the civilization 
of their subjects, although they repel it, as j 
an outward power. These tribes appear also 
as the once subdued substratum of’ Iranian 
civilization. So in the north of Europe, 
where the Finnic race preceded the Scandi¬ 
navians. But the same great family appears 
also in Asia as the subdued or primary ele¬ 
ment. It seems probable, that the aboriginal 
languages of India, which attained their full 
development in the Dekhan dialects, belong 
to this stock, liotonlybya general analogy 
of structure, buf^ also by an original and 
traceable connexion. This is 01 of the | 
Iavo great races occupying the Chinese cm 
pire, Chinese and the Tartars, the latter be¬ 
ing the ruling people. The Chinese have 
annexed all the parts neighbouring on China 
proper, from Mantelm and Mongol races. 
The dynasty is Mongol and the army Mant- 
chu, and furnishes Mantcliu soldiers in j 
Mongolia, Tibet, and Kumaon. Staunton's j 
Narrative , p. 4. Wade's Chi new Army, pp. , 
3 to 48. Hue, Chinese Empire, Vol. 1 . p. 404 | 
McLennan, p. 140. Aragu's Letters. Freyci- 
net's Voyage, Vol. 11. p. 17. Lubbock Grig, of 
Civil, p. 103. Sec Manchu. 
MANTCI1UR1AN TANG US, See Tartar. 

IANTEEA. Sr. Mantoiga, Pout. But- 

IAN*TELES ALEMANISCAS, Sr. Dia- 

1ANTIS, several species of this genus of 
ects occur in India, M. superstitiosa, M. ari- 
tolifi, and M. extensicollis. M. tricolor, 
Neitner, the man! is of the coffee tree, is green, 
lower wings reddish, with large blackish 
spot at the posterior margin.* The female is 
1 inch long with H inch of an expanse of 
wings. The male is considerably smaller. 
The eggs arc deposited upon coffee leaves, in 
pocoon like masses, of jj of an inch in length 


MANU. 

J but drawn out further at each end. The 
; Mantis religiosa, amongst the peasants of 
Languedoc is held almost sacred, they call it 
. the Prega Deori,, or Prie Dieu. 

MANTRA Sans. Counsel, hence man- 
tri. Sans, a Counsellor. 

MANTUA, Nino, Sans. A formula, or 
litany, in use in invocations of the hindus. 

I There are many of these. That of the Sri- 
sampradaya or Ramuja sect of vaislinava is 
said to be “Otn! Raraaya namah,” Om I 
salutation to Rama. The mantra generally 
consists of the name of some deity or a 
short address to him ; it differs with vari¬ 
ous sects, forms the chief ceremony of initia¬ 
tion of the hind us of all Beets, and is com¬ 
municated by the teacher to the disciple in 
a whisper and many mantra, or formula? 
of prayer, are supposed to have a magic 
power. The gaetri prayer, is. a passage in 
the Veda, and is deemed the holiest in all 
that sacred book, one of the most, holy books 
of the hind us. Its words are in Sanscrit and 
aro O’M ! BhurbliuvS ssuvahji, O’M ! Tatsa- 
vit’hru varennyain. B’hargo devasya dhi- 
mahi dhizoyonalm pricho dayatli,—the 
translation of this prayer being O’M * 
Air, Earth, Sky. O’M! let ns medi¬ 
tate on the supremo splendour of the divine 
8iiu : Maybe illuminate our minds. See* 
Aryan. Charm. Hindoo. Tantra. Veda.' 

MANTRA MAHODADHI, see Tantra. 

MANTUNG, a river near the Khassya 
Hills. 

MANU, according to hindu tradition, the 
primeval man, son of the sun (Vivasvat). 
In the primeval Iranian world, however, 
Jiqia or Jemshid was the primeval man. 

The namo Manu is applied to a great 
legislator of the hindus. In the Indian ver¬ 
sion of the deluge, Mauu is the survivor of 
the human race, and the second ancestor of 
mankind. The first Manu is named Swa- 
yamblmva, and sprung from Brahma the 
! self-existing. From him came six descend¬ 
ants or other Manu, each giving birth to a 
race of his own. The hindus believe their 
great code of laws to have been promulgated 
in the beginning of time by Manu, whom 
they consider not only the oldest, but t&o 
noblest of legislators. ' ; 

MANU, is the name given to the author 
of the Manava dharma sastra, comprising the 
Indian System of duties, religious and 
civil. It is a volume of religious rules and 
precepts. It is called the Institutes. It in¬ 
culcates the worship of inferior gods and 
goddesses, of the elements and of the hea¬ 
venly bodies, and the casts of brahmins is 
hold thereon in great reverence, the Institutes 
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MANU.. MANUFACTURES, 

are* however, supposed by Bunsen to bo a | Jones. Many of the laws are doubtless ex- 
patchwork posterior to Buddha and it may tremely ancient, in the same way that tljo 
be accepted ns a recognised fact that this laws “Thou shalt not steal” and “Thou 
'Taw book undoubtedly preceded, or* was at shalt not kill” date back in all probability to 
least contemporary with, buddhism. But it the primeval period when man first became 
is also posterior to Kapila for the philosophy a living soul. It thoroughly recognises caste, 
is that of the Sankhya to a certain extent, lb is not included amongst the, sufra or 
and it is probable that the 6 th century B. C., “ sacred revelations,” but amongst the 

the date given by Professor Wilson as that Sinriti or “ traditions.” Indeed the term 
of this compilation is the correct one and Sinriti implies “ recollections,” a name 
the book as it has come dowu to ns seems which seems to indicate pretty precisely the 
merely an abbreviation of a far larger and character of the code of Mann. There is a 
more ancient one. The law book of Manu form and completeness about the work 
opens with an account of the creation and which indicates that it was compiled long 
goes through the category of every difficulty after the ago which produced the Penta- 
in which a man, a state, or a community cai teuch ; and, judging from its intensely brah- 
possibly be found. It embraces the whole minicai character, we should place it nearer 
duty of man and of men, religious, political, to the Puranic age than to the period when 
social, domestic and private: the duties of the elemental worship, as exhibited in the 
raonarchs are laid down with as little cere- Vedas, was the religion of the people of 
mony as those of the humblest panclia 11a. It India. lu a word the Laws of Menu are 
was verbally translated from the original, not to bo illustrated by the Vedas, but by 
with a preface by Sir William Jones, about tlioPuranas; they belong not to the religion 
A.D. 1770, and this, with the subsequent sans- of the patriarchs, hut to that of the priests 
krit text by professor Haughton, and the and kings. The Vedas exhibit the oldest 
translations of Haughton and Loiselcur Dos- form of the hindoo religion, with which 
longchamps,made this book known in Europe, wo are familiar, and that was nothing more 
Professor Wilson is of opinion that the Insti- than the worship of tho elements, of Agni or 
tutes of Manu though disfigured by interpo- fire, of Indraor the rain-giving firmament,—- 
lations, and only cast into their present form of Varuna, or the waters,—of Vayoo, or the 
in about 200 B. C. are still entitled to date wind,—and of some minor deities. Amongst 
many authentic portions of their text from the first items of information wo receive on 
800 B. C. which was the estimate of Sir hindu history is in a passage in Manu vvliicl 
William Jones. In fact, the Institutes of gives us to infer that the residence of the 
Manu are a compilation of tho laws of very Aryan race was at one time between the 
different ages ; many are word for word the rivers Seraswati (Sersoty) and Drishadwati 
same as the sutra of some of tho oldest ris'fii. (Caggar), a tract about 100 miles to tho 
There are various unquestionable proofs of north-west of Delhi, and in extent about 
high antiquity: the people of Bengal, Orissa, 65 miles long, and from twenty to forty 
and the Dravira race of the south were not broad.— Prin. hid . Ini. p. 223. Elph lust one, 
hindus, when one passage was written, and History of India Vol. I p. 388. Enylinkman, 
Dr. Caldwell places Dravira civilization Newspaper , September 15. 
through the brahmans six or seven centuries HAND BANGKA, Saks, from mana, 
after Christ. There is no mention of, or al- honour, and' bangha, destruction, 
lusion to, Siva or Krishna, which places MANUEL FARIA DE SOUZA, author 
parts of tho work before the Mahabarata— of Asia Portnguesa, &c. Lisbon, 1666. 
there is evident familiarity with the Voda, MANUFACTURES. There are but few 
persons and legends being alluded to not arts or manufactures, in which Eastern 
found any where else. All such passages we nations excel those of Europe. Perba[ 
con Id consent to consider at least as old as spinning and in the weaving and dy 
800 B. C. On the other hand there are of cotton and silk stuffs, of such kinds ai 
many references to the merit of Ahinsa suitable for the clothing that they wear 
“ non injury of animal life,” and these are to their habite, tho weavers and dy 
probably later than buddhism—and there is South Eastern Asia are not approachei 
mention of the China race a name that sino- any European race. In field and garden 
logues say, is not older than two centuries cultivation, in the economy of water and 
B. C. It is believed that the work may the utilization of manures, there are several 
have been put together at that time though races skilled in varied degrees, though none 
very much of it is a great deal older. The exceed the Chinese iu their knowledge 
present estimation of the Laws of Manu is of these subjects, to their acquisition of 
somewhat different from that of Sir William which they are stimulated by the example of 
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MANUK-DEVATA. 

the imperial family, the emperor annually 
ploughing the first field and the empress and 
her attendants watching the silk worms and 
their produce. The little permanency, since 
eight hundred years, of any Indian dynasty, 
lias prevented architecture attaining the 
position of which it was capable, and, in 
general, are to be seen the results only of 
spasmodic efforts of hindu and mahomedan 
sovereigns, such as still exist in the ruins 
of. palaces, and tombs at Agra, Bejapore, 
Aurangabad, Gogi, Kulburgab, Dovvlatabud, 
and Hyderabad. The hindu sovereignties 
of India and, prior to them, the buddhist 
and jaina rulers were of longer duration, and 
the vast cave temples of Promo, Karli, 
Elephanta, Ellora, and Ajnnta testify to the 
stability and power of thoir projectors, for 
some of* these temples must have been in 
progress for hundreds of years and boon 
commenced prior to the birth of Christ. 
The only Indian sovereigns who have long 
possessed territories aro the raj put races 
of Rajputanah, and the solar dynasty of 
Mewar have erected numerous magnifi¬ 
cent structures in their capital. In the towns 
of Calcutta, Madras and Bombay, there is 


MANURE. 

disea apoda, Linn . the Great Bird of Para¬ 
dise, has a dense tuft of long and delicate 
plumage which comes out from each side of 
the body, from beneath the wing* sometimes 
two feet long very glossy and of an intense 
golden orange colour.— Wallace , II, 267. 
MAN IT MANAN, See Karen. 

MANU PALA also Kodisa, Tel. Wrightia 
antidysentoria, Ti Br. 455. 

MANU PASUPU, Tel Curcuma coesia 
R . i. 26. “ Maui pasupu—C. xantborrliiza” 
is a foreign species. 

MANU PATRI also SINHACHALAM, 
Tel. Dipteracanthus dejectus, Nees—Ruellta 
ringens. R. iii. 44, 

MANUPENDALAM also Karra Penda- 
lam, Tel. Janipha manihot, Kunth. 

MANURE. The productiveness of any 
soil depends principally on its natural or 
artificial capability of retaining or transmu¬ 
ting its moisture, the vehicle, at least, by 
which the nourishment is conveyed to 
plants ,• the soil, whose constituent parts are 
best adapted for retaining a sufficient supply 
and transmitting a proper portion in very 
dry weather to the plants growing in iit, 
without bolding it in injurious quantities in 
as yet no building older than the British rule ! the time of very wet weather, is possessed of 
of any interest. In Ceylon, the buddhist | the principle of vegetation and will be found 
temple of Anarajpura seems to have been j to be of the most productive nature. The 
erected prior to the present- era. At Ran-1 too tenacious clay soils must be made arti- 
goon and at Promo are buddhist temples, j ficially friable, by drainage and the admise- 
grand in their colossal dimensions, but the j ture of marls, sands, &c., and kept so, and 
dwelling houses and religious buildings 
generally in Bunnali are all of wood and clo 
not permit display. 

MANUGIRT, BenA Colocasia Indica. 

MANUHR or lohe-ki-mail, slag or dross 
of the iron furnace, used in medicine. 

MANUK, Be no. Colocasia Indica. 

MANUK. Malay, a bird ; any bird, 

MANUK-DEVATA or Burung-devata, 

Malay. Jav. lit, bird of the gods, or 
bird of paradise. The high value set upon 
them awakened the cupidity and the fraud 
of the Chinese, who made up from parrots, 
parakeets, and others, artificial Birds of 
Paradise. Thoir various names are Manuk 

I ata Malay, lit. God’s birds : Burong 
|i Malay. Dead Birds : Passaros de Sol, 
tuguose, or sun birds and the English 
le is Birds of Paradise. They are un- 
wn in Ternatc, Banda or Amboyna. The 
adiseidte are a group of moderate sized 
•birds, allied in structure and habits to crows, 
starlings and to the Australian honey - 
suckers, but they aro characterized by extra¬ 
ordinary developments of plumage which are 
unequalled in any other family of birds. 

Many naturalists arrange them into two fa¬ 
milies, Paradiseidas and Epimachidm. Para- 


be pulverized and mechanically altered, 
before they can become productive. Until 
this is done, such soils resist effectually 
the enriching influence of rains and dews, 
which merely fall on their surface, and 
' either run off or lie there without pene¬ 
trating into them. The sun and wind 
also may beat, on them and blow over 
them, but they can never waken up sthe 
dormant energy that lies within.; they -only 
by their repeated attacks dry and harden 
the surface, crack it into irregular portions; 
and more firmly lock up any languid and 
dormant principles of vegetable life that may 
be within the mass. When clay is in er- 
coss, it is remedied by the application of 
sand, chalk, marl, or burned clay, light un¬ 
fermented manures, and perfect pulverization, 
to make the soil friable. There are in soil 
eleven substances necessary for the growth 
of vegetables, viz., potash, soda, lime, manga- 
nese, alumina, silica, iron, manganese, sul¬ 
phur, phosphorus, chlorine, and soil is compos¬ 
ed of two classes of ingredients—one, the in¬ 
organic or mineral; the other, the organic, 
or such as have at some time formed parts of 
individuals of the animal or vegetable king¬ 
doms. Certain phosphates, though present 
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in soil in the smallest qnautity, are its most; or of sugar, when we supply to the plant the., 
important mineral constituents and are de- j necessary instituents, i. e., such as we find al- 
rived principally from the animal kingdom ! ways present in them. The sap of such plants 
and the following substances procurable in as are rich in sugar or in starch contains 
considerable quantities in India may be em- much potash and soda, <^gik&)ine earth. As 
ployed as manures. Animal manure, stable experience proves thajfl^^Hkeiency of al- 
m&nure, both fresh and old, dung of all kalies causes a deficient^dKtion of woody 
animals. G-dfmo, pouvre, night soil, bones fibre, sugar, and starch and that, on the eon- 
of all animals, fresh, calcined or merely irary, a luxuriant growth is the consequence 
crushed, burnt earth, dead animals blood of of their abundant supply- it is obvious that 
animals hair, hoofs, horns, parings of skins, the object of culture, viz. a maximum of 
offal, urine, feathers, fish and the quickest crops, cannot be obtained unless the alkalies 
way to utilise animal substances is to throw (necessary for the transformation of the car- 
them into a stone-lined tank with water, borne acid into starch or sugar) supplied in 
quicklime and wood ashes, the tank should abundant quantity and in a form fit for assi- 
be kept covered and the liquid parts may be rnilation by plants. In fact, tlm principle 
run off from below. Weeds green, dry and object of scientific agriculture is to restore 
burnt, branches and leaves of trees both to land in whatever way the restoration may 
fresh and dry, the leaves of oil producing be most convenient the substances removed 
plants, and those that contain milky juieos from it and'which the atmosphere cannot 
being the best, as they yield nitrogen, am- yield.” Professor Johnston says lime is in- 
monia and carbonic acid. Rotten wood, tan- dispensable to the land ; every thousand 
bark. Straw, stubble, roots—<fcc. Lime, pounds of fertile soil contains 56 lbs. of 
burnt shells old mortar, gypsum, refuse of lime; every thousand pounds of less fertile, 
soda water, sulphuric and nitric acid, manu- 18 lbs. ; and of tho baren Roil, only 4 lbs. 
ufactures, broken bricks and tiles, silt and Vegetable matter i. t\, woody fibre, in the 
sand from tank and river beds, marls, soda, state, technically called “ humus,” accord- 
potash, and magnesian earth, road dust, ing to Liebeg, does not afford nourishment to 
house sweepings, wood ashes, coal ashes burnt plants in the form in which we see it in soils, 
cowdung, muriates, carbonates, sulphates, being, in fact, very nearly insoluble, and 
nitrates and acetates of potash and soda, therefore incapable of being taken up by the 
soot, gas, liquor and sulphate of ammonia, roots, which cannot take up any solid matter, 
phosphate and superphosphate of lime, tar- but only as the carbon. A mixture of two 
fcrates and acetates of iron, refuse from dye or three earths, such as lime, silica, and alu- 
works, leaf mould leaves both green and dry mina, is better fitted to absorb moisture and 
if steeped for a week in water, decay after- gaseous matter than either of the earths 
wards much more rapidly, and the brown taken singly.— Ben. As. Sue. Joum ., No. 
liquor that comes from them is good liquid clxxxix., April 1848. 

manure; the leaves should then be laid in MANUS or men, descendants of Manu. 


alternate layers with earth and half burnt 
weeds, and the heap should be covered with 
matting to prevent the escape of the mois¬ 
ture and gases. If watered and turned once 
in ten days, the loaf mould will be fit for use 
in three months keep dung heaps covered 
and dilute liquid manure in them with one 
or two waters, by which the escape of am¬ 
monia will be in a great measure prevented. 
Liebeg, a soil, says will reach its point of 
exhaustion sooner, the less rich it is in the 
mineral ingredients necessary as food for 
plants. But we can restore soil to its origi¬ 
nal state of fertility by bringing it back to 
its former composition, i. e., by restoring to 
it the constituents removed by the various 
cropsof plants. A fertile soil jnust contain in 
sufficient quantity, and in a form adapted for 
assimilation, all the inorganic materials in¬ 
dispensable for the growth of plants. It is 
obvious for instance, that we furnish the 
conditions essential to the formation of starch 


MANUS or Manu, fourteen patriarchs 
who are supposed to preside successively 
over the same number of Manwantara of 


which the kalpa is composed Brahma 
Savarni is one of the fourteen patriarchs 
who are supposed to preside successively 
over the 14 Manwantara of the kalpa.— 
Warren ^ Kala Sctuhita, See Manu. 


MANU-VAI-VASWATA, according to 
the hinclus “ the man of the sun” is NoaHR 
MANYI, Hind. Ulmus erosa. fH 

MANY-SPINED FLACOURTIA, ■ 
Flacourtia cataphracta. HI 

MANZAKHTA, Hind, Rubus 
pus. , > t < 

MANZAL, Ar. Hind. Pees* 
place, a stage of a journey* a 
a storey of a dwelling house 

manzanilla; Sp. C* 

MAO, Jap. China gra/&& 

MAO, also Man, also M 
Man&ifera indica the mango 
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' . MAOOKADOOjST — ? Nauolea oadambn, 

Wall. 

'llA.OZi, Duk. Musa paradisiaca, banana 
or plantain ; Maoz Ka Pat, Duk. Plantain 
leaves. MaozjJfij^, Hind. Musa paradi- 

MA-PAT-^HIPr, Singh. Basella cor- 
difolia, Lam. B.alba, Linn . 

MAPILLA, in the plural Mapillamar, a 
Malayalam word commonly written moplah, 
or moplay, a native of Malabar, a descendant 
of the Arabs who first settled in Malabar, lit. 
the son (pilla) of his mother (rna), or sprung 
from the intercouse of foreign colonists, who 
were persons unknown, with Malabar 
women. The term is also applied to the des¬ 
cendants of the Nestorian Christians, but is 
in that case, usually distinguished by the 
prefix, JSTasrani, while Jonakan from Yavana, 
is prefixed to mahommedan mapilla ; the 
mapilla of both classes are numerous in 
Malabar. See Mopla, Kumalar. Maruma-ka 
tayam, Polyandry. 

MAPLE, several of tin’s family of trees, 
the Acer genus, occur in the Archipelago. 
Himalaya, Kashmir and Japan. See Acer. 

MAP UR. See Tin. 

MAQWIAT-I-DIL, Arab. Cardiac medi¬ 
cines. 

MAR, Pers. A snake. 

MAR,Hind. A killer. 

MAR-CHOP, Hind. Snake-stick. Sta- 
phyloae modi, kiri mar, Hind. Stachys par- 
viflora, piu mar, Hind. Plectranthus rugosus. 

MARA, Hind. Euonymus fimbriata. 

MAR A, Guz. Radish. 

MARA, the tempter, the name given by 
the ancient buddhists to the Essence of the 
evil spirits. 

MARA, Sans, to die ; from this, words 
have been derived in many tongues, mori¬ 
bund, mortal, mortality in English ; rnort, 
death in French ; moriro, to die in Italian, 
input, marna, marana, mara-mari, in Hind, 
Maru, S. maru-bhumi dry, sterile land, Maru- 
des, or Maru-sthala, the sandy deserts be¬ 
tween Rajputanah and the Indus.— Wilson. 

MARABE KANTL See Oryza sativa. 
HgKARABOU, plumes of feathers produced 
^^Bhe adjutant birds of Bengal and not by 
white paddy-birds; but the beautiful 
B Bp al plumes of the latter, during the 
Hiding season, are also objects of com¬ 
merce, and pass by the name of Egret-fea¬ 
thers. 

MARACHA, Jav. Black pepper. 

MARACHIM, Can. Maleal. Janipha 
manihot, Kth. 

MARADOO, Tel. AEgle marmelos. 

■ MARAGHUNE, Hind, of Trans-Indus, 
miliesjuiis colocynthis, also Ehretia aspei’a, 


MARANTACE^E. 

! also Solatium sanctum. Maraghune Klmri- 
an, Hind. Solanum xanthocarpum. 

MAR AH of scripture, supposed to be the 
modern Howara, with its bitter pools.— 
Wellsted's Travels. Yol.. II p. 43. 

MARA HARALA UNNE, Can. Oil.of 
Jatropha curcas. 

MARAHARATTA —? See Hurala. 

MAIiAJPUR, long. 23 ° 22* N; lat. 79 ° 
E/, in Malwa, 18 miles N. of the Narbada. 
The mean height of the village is 1,507 ft. 
above the sea.— Sclil. 

MARA KANDA. See Arians. 

MARAL, also Marali. Hind. Ulmus 
campestris, or elm, also U. evosa. 

MARAL, Pers. Cervus wallichii, Oav. 
The deer numerous on the banks of the 
Ox us, near Said, of which a splendid pair 
of antlers were procured by Lieut. Wood, 
aro probably of the maral species: Moor- 
croft also noticed them, and enumerates 
lions and tigers among the animals of that 
neighbourhood; the lion being similar to 
that of Guzerat. According to Burnes the 
tigers of Bokhara are small. 

MARAM, a rude tribe near the source of 
the Ira wadi. See India. 

MARAM, Tam. A tree: any tree. 

MARA MANJIL, or Woniwol or Bang- 
well getla-Coscinium fenestrafcum, (Menisper- 
mum fenestratumj, Bombay, furnishes a yel¬ 
low dyo. 

MARA, MT. See Khyber. 

MARAMMAT, Ar. Hind. From imarat a 
dwelling, at mahomedan courts, equivalent 
ta the Public Works Department. 

"MARA MUNJIL, Maleal. Tam. Cos- 
cinium fenestratum, Coleb. 

MARANDA, Tamil a tree of Ceylon, fur¬ 
nishing one of the best wood, very heavy 
and close grained, of a dark-brown colour, 
and grows to about twenty inches in dia¬ 
meter, and twenty feet in height.— Eclye, Gey. 

MARAN-GASS, Sing. Acmena Zeyla- 
nica.— Wight. 

MA-RAN-MA, the Burmese name of 
Burraah. See India. 

MARANGGAI, Malay. Hypheranthera 
moringa. 

MARANTACEJE, the Arrow-root tribe 
of plants, includes 3 genera and 28 species 
viz. 7 Phrynium; 5 Maranta; 10 Calathea. 
In the West Indies, arrow-root is obtained 
from the Maranta arundinacea, M. allongia, 
and M. nobilis; also from the Canna glauca 
and C. coccinea: to both of which the local 
name of tous les mois, or tulema, is applied. 
In the East Indies, arrow-root is prepared 
from the Maranta arundinacea, also from M. 
ramossissima, a Sylhet species. The Maranta 
arundinacea was introduced in 1840-1841, 
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into Rutuagberry, where it throve extreme- 1 MAR ANT A RAM0SS1SSIMA, Wall , a 
]v well, though it is not grown to auy extent, j plant of Si Diet, its roots yield airow^mni 
J.t was also introduced into the Tenasserim 1 Voigt. 

Provinces, and the arrow-root made from it lV , A ft a NT A V LRG ATA, Wall, 

was not inferior in quality to anv. Marauia . . , 

.. rn _ i hrynimn virgattnt), Jtoxb. 

arundinacea, is largely grown m l ravan- # ° 

core, at Chittoor near A rent, in the Tenak- in the mountains between Trnvancore 

serim provinces and at tlie Andeiuan Islands, and Courtalluin. 

Mahabaleshwar arrow-root is obtained from MARA OOPPOO, Tam. Potash. 

Curcuma caulina, Graham. Tra van core ! MARA R, Hind. elm. 

arrow-root is obtained mostly from the MARARA, Hind. Desmoclium tilitefo- 

Maranta arundinacea, but the fecula of Cur- j Hum. 

cuina angustifolia and of the cassava-meal I MARARI also Marazh, Hind. Uimus 
from the Jastropha manihot is likewise sold ; cam pest vis. 

- ■ 1 ~ - * 1 MARAS, See Tin. 


under that name. Curcuma angustifolia is 
also the source of an arrow-root prepared at 
Benares, Bengal and Chittagong. A wild 
arrow-root plant grows in Cuttack and 
arrow-root made of it is not distinguishable 
from that of Maranta arundinacea, except 


MARASCHINO. This liqueur, chiefly 
manufactured in Venice, Trieste, and Zara 
in Dalmatia, is prepared from a variety of 
cherry, named the Griot marasquin ; the fruit 
and seed are crushed together, one part 


perhaps, by a slightly earthy taste and smell 1 to the hundred of honey added, and the 


observable in the wild arrow-root, which is 
easily accounted for by its imperfect manu¬ 
facture. Genuine Maranta arrow-root, when 
pressed, crackles beneath the-fingers. The 
Curcuma or “ East India’’ arrow-root, as 


whole mass subjected to fermentation ; dur¬ 
ing this process it is distilled, and the pro¬ 
duct is rectified. To the rectified spirit 
sugar and water are added, in proportions 
guided by the taste of the manufacturer, and 


exported to England, principally from Cal- the resulting liqueur is stored for some 
cutta, has a white and a brown variety.— j months before nse, to free it of empyreu- 
Voigt. Eoxb. O’S hang hues sy. Cat Ex. 1862. , matin flavour. The fruit treois the Cerasus 
MAllANTA ARUNDINACEA, Linn. j oaproninua.—O’Sftauj/ftmMy, p. 323. 

Pon-bwa, Burnt. J MARATI1A, the Maratha people, consist- 

A native of the West Indies but now ing chiefly of Maratha brahmans and Kumbi, 
grown in many parts of the East Indies. I owing to tho prominent and powerful posi- 
Tliis produces the best West India arrowroot ; tion so long occupied by tlicm in India 
which is prepared by maceration of the roots have imposed their language and some of 
in water, and conducting tho further pyo- j their customs on about twice their own 


cessess similarly to the mode of manufactur¬ 
ing starch from wheat, potatoes or other 
farinaceous substances.— Voigt. 

MARANTA D1CH0T0MA, Wall. 

Thalia cauuceformis, 
llorsf. 

Mukto-pati. Bencj. | Sital-pati. Bexu. 

Pati-pati. ,, | Then, Burnt. 

Madar-pati. „ | 


Phrynium dichotomum lloxb. 
Donax arundastrmu Jjouv. 


number of menial ami helot races, such as 
the Dlier, and Mang who, Marathas in Nag¬ 
pur, speakers of Hindi in the Narbada valley, 

' only retain their individuality because they 
j are too low in tlio scale for absorption. 

I Maratha influence, did not penetrate to tho 
' north much beyond the Nagpur plain, con- 
| sisting of the lower vallej r s of the Wardha 
and Waiuganga. To the south of this area 


This straight stemmed Maranta grows in j the Teling races are intermingled with the 
Coromandel, Bengal, Silliot, Assam, Tonus- j settlers from the west though not in large 
serim, Siam, Cochin-China, Moluccas and ! numbers: to the east there is Chatfcisgarh, 
New Hebrides; the stems are split and wove ! inhabited, after some fifteen ceuturiesfl 


into smooth and particularly cool and re¬ 
freshing mats. Tenasserim mats are also 
made from the split steins of a sjiecies of 
Maranta, imported from Rangoon, although 
the plant from which they are made, or an 
allied species, is abundant in Tenasserim 
forests.— Drs. Eoxb. i. 2; Voigt. 575. 
O'Shaughnessy p. 647, Mason . 

MARANTA GALANGA, Linn. syn. of 
Alpinia galanga. 

MARANTA MALACCENSIS, Bub. syn. 
of Alpinia Malaceeusis, Roscos. 


Rajput ascendency, mainly by liiudu raj 
except in the remote eastern district of SJ 
bulpur, which, by language, belongs to < 
sa. The northern line of demarcation mal 
drawn along the southern crest of the f 
pura range, for though a few Marathas arc 
found on the table-land,.there are probably 
more Hindi speakers below the ghats in 
the Nagpur plain, and the almost universal 
language of the three Satpura districts Seoni, 
Chindwara, and Betul, ils Hindi. The 
northern limits of the region in which the 
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Marathi )^a^uage is spoken stretches on 

K coast from the Kolwan hills, or 
of the Kol near the Portuguese 
3 nt of Daman, above the ghauts 
orth-easterly direction along the 
Satpura range parallel to the Nerbudda, 
intermingling with the Gujarati, about Nan- 
dobar, in the jungly valley of the Tnpti. 
It is spoken throughout Berar, in the open 
parts of the territories of Nagpur and the 
whole of its eastern border abuts on the 
countries and languages of the Gonds. 


MARATHA. 

vating the fertile valleys or rnawal: and the 
country called Maharashtra, which is first 
mentioned iu Indian history in the Maha- 
wanso, probably obtained its name and re* 
ceived a distinctive language from the ex¬ 
istence of a Marathi dynasty at some period 
not recorded in history. The Maratha race 
are essentially mountaineers, herdsmen and 
soldiers, and, until lately, were deemed bad 
farmers. 

The races and tribes and fragmentary 
nations dwelling in the Maratha country 


Prom Nagpur, the Marathi extends to the f are numerous, with many immigrants. The 
south-west, and near the villages of Murgh- most prominent aro the Kunbi cultivator, 
petfca and Ninni, about thirty^miles west \ the village authorities, amongst whom are 


of Beder ^t meets with the Telugu, and 
Cauarese, touching, in advance nearly on 
Bijapur and -Shanka.sh-war, and thence 
trends south-westerly to the coast at Sida- 
sheghur, skirting the western boundary of 
the Canareso. Prom Daman in the nor¬ 
thern Konkan, Marathi runs down the coast 
to the neighbourhood of Goa, both below 
and above the ghauts. It there meets the 
Konkani, a mixed tongue which mus nearly 
as far as Mangalore, and the southern limits 
of this mixed language is a village four miles 
north of Upi or Oodapi near Cendaporc, 
where Tulu or the language of Canara 
begins. The Konkani, however appears to 
be only Marathi with a large infusion of 
Tulu and Canareso words, the former de¬ 
rived from the indigenous inhabitants of 
Tuluva or Canara; the latter from the long 
subjection of this part of the Konkan to 
Canareso dynasties above the ghauts. Mr. 
H. Mogling however mentions that the 
Konkani speaking brahmans of Mangalore, 
consider it quite distinct from, though cog¬ 
nate with, Marathi. The limits extend 
from Goa below the ghauts, to the vdlage 
above-mentioned north of Upi. Prom this 
part of the coast in northern Canara, a 
diagonal line running in a north-eastern di¬ 
rection towards Bader, marks the boundary 
between Marathi and Canarese, of the latter 
at least above the ghauts. 

From Murgh petta, however, eastwards 
trough Beder ou to Sangam near 8oda- 
j^fcpet (Satyassi) the people designate the 
of villages and towns as Si-bhasha basti, 
^fce-tongue-townp, for in them the Mah- 
HHii, Canarese and Telugu mingle, though 
HU that lino the people seem rather of 
th© Maratha than of the Canarese or 
Ti&Qg type, as far as Sedasliepet, 20 miles 
farther east, where the Tiling people and 
Tiling tongue alone occur. 

Tho Maratha people are supposed to hare 
been originally a race of mountaineers* in 
Baglan, on the crest of the ghauts, andeolfcp 


the Mhar and Mhang, as predial slaves, the 
mahomedans, the brahrr.ins and the Parsee. 
Tho races daily seen aro, 


Brahman, Deahasl/li or 
Maratha, and Konkani. 

Kunbi, cultivators 

KnlgJrgi „ 

Wani, Langact cultiva¬ 
tors 

Man war, cultivators. 

Baghwan, or Mali, gar. 
deners, 

Goliwar, keep sheep and 
goats 

Komti, banya, merchants, 
gcneialfy grain mer¬ 
chants, they wear tho 
sacred thread, and aro 
in several sections 

Teli, oilmen, oil-makers 
and oil-sellers ; many 
aro of the lingaet sect; 
some of their sections 
aro deemed impure and 
must not enter sacred 
places 

Jain, shop-keepers. 

In the Mahratta Dekliau, 


Mahomedans, in every 
avocation. 

Sempi, or tailor. 

Julai, or weaver. 

Wat tan, or bangle-maker. 
Kumhar, or potter. 

Sutar, or carpenter. 
Sonar or goldsmith. 
Lohur or blacksmith. 
Dhobi or washerman. 
Kallal, palm-wine draw¬ 
ers 

Hajam or barber, un. 
clean. 

Burud, Bamboo basket- 
makers 

Kaikari, palm-leaf. do. 
Chamar, leather workers. 
Dher or Mhar, or pariah. 
Mliang or tanner. 

Thakur. 

Gosai. 

Byragi. 

Jangami 


m 


the municipal 
system is still very perfect and the servants 
and village authorities are known as Balute. 
The individuals and trades or professions, com¬ 
posing the village officers and servants vary, 
however, in every district. Jn some are the 
Potail. Bliisti Taral or Yeskar. 

Jangam. Ghaipagari. Dauri Gosain. 

ilamu&i. Mhar. Garsi or piper. 

Bhil. Gomlhali. Bajantri. 

Koli. Teli Kalavantiu. 

MahorBagliban. Tsimbuli. Vaidya. 

Darji,Suti,orSui. Bhat. Ghotakhor. 

Sonar, 

The village accountant is known as 

Patwari, M\an. 1 Conicopilly, Tam. 

Kulkarai, Can. | Karnam, Tei.* 

and is usually a brahman. He keeps the vil- 
lago accounts for Government and sends 
same to thetahsildar. The Mahratta village 
head is the Potail, who rente the lands to 
cultivators. qoftto* tb#£|OTrerainent land tax, 
and forUrftrds Ay©, Ho is also 
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the civil magistrate, and settles petty civil 
matters fco the extent of two maunds of grain 
or five or six rupees, and Rends higher claims 
to the tahsildar. In criminal matters he is 
oply the police, and sends all to the amin. In 
lien of pay for the above services, the potail is 
allowed from 25 to 50 bhigahs of land rent 
free, the land tax is about Its. 3 or 4 the 
bhigah. For the cultivation of this allot¬ 
ment two to four bullocks would be needed, 
as 10 to 16 bhigahs, according as the rains 
are heavy or light, are nil that a pair of bul¬ 
locks can get over. There are generally two 
to four potails in a village, not always of 
the same caste ; for instance the village of 
Khanpur, zillah of Nandair, has four potails, 
twoMaratha, a Canarese speaking hingaet, 
and a Kulkarga. There are a few brahman 
and mahomedan and pariah potails but a 
Christian potail is unknown. In the Cana¬ 
rese speaking country the village head is 
called Goura or Gouda. 

The Maratha Kunhi race chiefly worship 
the deified heroes Kandoba, and Hanuman: 
The temple of Kandoba near Poona is famous. 
Punderpoor on the left bank of the Kistna 
river is a celebrated place of pilgrimage and 
there is a famous temple and image of Gu- 
nesh at Morgaum and a tree, said to be 300 
years old, is, an object, of great veneration, 
on the belief that, 100 years back, the leaves 
had the virtue of turning into gold on being 
taken to Benares. 

The establishment of a Mahmtta govern¬ 
ment at Nagpur dre^.many of the nation into 
that part of Gondwana, and made their langu¬ 
age general for a considerable distance round 
the capital. — Central Provinces Qazctecr , .7tV- 
phinstone's History of India , p. 411. See India. 
MARATIGO. See India. 

MAR ATI MOGGA, also Marati tige, 
Beng. Tel. Spilautlius acmella, R. iii 410. 
Dr. Roxburgh applies the same name to Cis- 
sus, vitiginea, i. 406—Brown describes it as 
a oertaiu aphrodisiac drug. Heyno gives 
mandi as a Sanscrit name of this plant and 
Bud data rarnu as the Telugu. 

MARATI MOGGU. Tam. Illioium anisa- 
turn, Linn. 

■ MARATINA, Tam. A Ceylon tree, about 
twenty inches in diameter, and fifteen to 
twenty feet in height, used by the Singhalese, 
for house arid boat work. — Hdye, on the 
Timber of Ceylon. 

MARRATTIA ALATA. See Ferns. 

MARAUDU, Tam. a Ceylon tree, grows to 
about twenty inches in diameter, and twenty 
feet in height furnishing one of the best 
Cey Ion wood, very heavy and close grained, 
of a dark brown colour on the Timber 
of^Ceylon, Frith. , . 


MARAYA* 

MAR AY A a race in the extrefla&f 138^ 
of India, in the Ramnad and Sivagouga 
districts who differ from other neighbouring 
races in personal appearance and their 
language and customs also differ. They W<|| 
slop local deities to whom they offer liqufl 
flesh and fruits, and they practice divifl 
tion. The men do not wear turbans. Tlfl 
possess lands. They are a robust, hardy, dafl 
skinned, stalwart race, athletic, with well Hi 
veloped muscles, active, of moderate height, 
the cranium rounded, narrow in front, fore* 
head low ; eyes largo and full. They occupy 
parts of the Madura and Tinnevelly districts, 
aro employed as village watchmen and are ho* 
nest to their employers,but have been largely 
given to thieving and gang robbery. They 
use, as food, the flesh of all animals except that 
of the cow. They wear their heir long and ar¬ 
ranged like the women of thoDekhan. In their 
marriages, disparity of age is not considered, 
nor is tho presence or assent of the bridegroom 
necessary,—a blade of wood, in his absence, 
serving as proxy. They worship evil spirits, 
to whom they sacrifice, and, on the occur¬ 
rence of a small pox or cholera epidemic, thp 
whole village is excited and devil dances are 
common. The Maravar women of Ramnad 
and Sivagangn, wear cloths of 25 or 30 cubits 
in length, folded in plaits which they fasten 
behind. This is unlike other women of S. In¬ 
dia whose cloths do not exceed twenty cubits 
and are fastened on the right side in front. 
They intermarry, some of the subdivisions 
nob marrying into the father’s family,—but 
hi lulus in general intermarry with the 
mother’s relations. In Ramnad and Tin¬ 
nevelly, the titular surname of all the Mara¬ 
var is Dover. 

The Ranmyana describes the forest or wil¬ 
derness of Dandaca as covering the whole 
extremity of the southern peninsula, and the 
rude inhabitants are designated Raksbasa 
(monsters) or vanara (monkeys) the former 
term meaning races or tribes hostile to the 
Ariari race. But vanara is from vana a wilder¬ 
ness and nara a man, that is a wild or uncivi¬ 
lized man, and to this sense, as to the wild 
races in the extreme south, tho fable of Hanu? 
man, the chief monkey and that of hiaarmy, 
Mr. Taylor thinks may be reduced. He says 
that those who have seen the Colleri and Ma- 
rava will readily consider them to differ froify 
all family likeness of the Arian hindus, and as 
their visages often resemble baboons more 
than men, it would require even less than thp 
ardent poetical imagination of a Valmiki tor 
induce the employment of an equivalent 
word which would so aptly seem , to convey 
the idea imparted by their f appearance.* 
Orme, the historian, relates that tttQ Mwayftr* 
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MAUD A, 

flRBnded into Kashgar, wbenoe they proceed¬ 
ed by Yarkand and Khoten and across the 
great desert of Gobi to the Tangut province 
Sn the extreme N. W. of China, partly with¬ 
in, partly without, the wall. Here they were 
t by a deputation sent by the Kablai 
an, who Was at. the time residing at 
lang-Tu, about fifty miles north of the 
11. Their journey had occupied 3J years. 
_ A on their arrival at Pekin, which they call 
by the Tartar name Cambala, or Khan- 
balig, young Marco, then 21 years of age, 
wad taken immediately into favour, he learn¬ 
ed the language and for twenty-six years after¬ 
wards was a nobleman of the great Khan’s 
Court, employed in several missions, and in 
other high offices of State. He came away 
at last, in A. D. 1295, in chargo of a princess 
who was to be married to the Tartar sove¬ 
reign of Persia. He was sent on a mission 
through Yunan to the frontiers of Ava, and 
successively to Kara Konim, to Champa or 
southern Cochin China and to the Indian 
v Seas and afterwards by sea via Sumatra and 
India through Cambay to the Mongol tribe of 
Bayaut, to select a lady for the Kablni’s great 
nephew Arghun Khan of Persia which lie 
did, handing over the lady in 1294. He re¬ 
turned to Venice A. D. 1296. Marco was 
subsequently taken prisoner at the battle of 
Curzola (near Lissa) on tho 8th September 
1298. On his return to his native country, 
he circulated his travels, in manuscript, 
amongst his friends : the narrative was, in 
1298, transcribed by a Genoese named Rusti- 
gielo, four years after the death of Kublai 
Khan. They were first published in Latin 
in 1320. A copy had been presented by the 
government of Venice to the Infante Don 
’Henrique in 1428, from which an edition was 
published at Lisbon in 1602. The earliest 
edition published in France bears date 1556. 
His book was entitled Viaggidi Messer 
Marco Polo Gentillmomo Venotiano. There 
are two translations of it into Latin. He 
treats in hi§ book Do Rcgiouibus Orient is. 
Kablai Khan was the conqueror of southern 
China, which the Arabs call Mach in and 
which Gengliiz Khan, his grandfather; had 
charged his children to conquer, after he 
bimself had gotten the Northern China 
called Katai. 

Marco Polo sojourned in the hills of 
Badakshan for the sake of his health, and he 
describes the countries of Wakam, Pamir, 
Bolor aqd Kashmir.— History of Qengkiz 
Khan, , p. 443 . P rinse#'8 Tibet, Tartary , Mon - 
$6Ua y p. 8. Yule's Cathay. See Japan, 
Kabul, Khoten, Jews, Johore. 

' MARD. Hind. Pubs. A man. 

MARDA or Marthu, Tax. Malbal. Mar- 


MARKS, 

tha in Karnatioa. Trees of Malabar and 
CaDara, probably three species of Termi¬ 
nals, T. alata, T. Berryi, T. chebula or 
T. glabra, of large dimensions and perfectly 
straight with wood of a dark brown colour 
and very close grained, which might be con¬ 
verted with advantage into plank, thick- 
stuff, beams, &e. for ships, where strength is 
required, and where weight is of little con¬ 
sideration. It runs from sixty-two to seventy 
pounds the cubic foot, when green; the 
native carpenters use it with the teak for 
beams in the pagodas, &c.; it is considered 
durable; and contains a quantity of oil. An 
inferior description is named “ Vellai Mar- 
dn,” or white Marda; it much resembles 
the former tree, excepting in si*o and in 
leaf, both of which are considerably smaller, 
and it is said by the natives to be 
inferior in quality and durabilty ; it is more 
like t he English oak in grain than any wood 
Mr. Edye met with. These trees, and also the 
former sort, are found in patches of some 
hundreds together, and generally on thebanka 
of rivers, another sort, named “Vellai Katti 
Marda,” or White Lump Marda, grows to 
about twelve or fifteen inches in diameter, 
and twenty-five feet long. In Malabar there 
is a fourth sort, named “ Kalu Vithe Mar¬ 
da,” the Dark Stone Marda, of the same 
quality as the last sort and used for the 
frames of vessels, and many other purposes, 
for which it answers well .—Edye Forests of 
Malabar and Canara. 

MARDAK, Hind. Carissa diffusa. 

MARD-AK DOR or man-eaters. See 
Aboo. Aghora. Murd-Khor. 

MARDAM-I-GIA, Peus. Atropa man- 
drngora ; the mam'rake. 

MARDARU or Chitteduru Hind. Tel. 
Vanda Roxburghii, li. 

MARD1, See Iran. 

MARDIN, See Mesopotamia. 

MARD-1-RIND, a man of the Rhind 
Balueh tribes. See Kelat, p. 493. 

MARD KHOR, Pees, man-eaters, the 
Aghora ascetics of the neighbourhood of Mt. 
Aboo, said to have resided there from the 
most ancient times and formerly to have 
been cannibals, hence their name, meaning 
man-eater. See Aghora; Mard-Akhor. 

MARE or Cbirugu chettu Hind. Tel. 
Caryota urens, L. 

M AREB, a dam, which formed a celebrat¬ 
ed reservoir above the city of Saba in 
Yemen, between two bills of Balak. It was 
constructed or repaired by Balkees'queen of 
Sheba, about the beginning of the Christian 
era, but it burst about A. D. 120* deluged # 
the country far and wide, and reduced it to 
a state of utter desolation. The Mareb lake 
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MAE ELIAS. 


MAR60&A/ 


of *i\ m ' is mentioned in ch. 34 :ofi the 
koran, ae the Sail ul Arem/or rush of water 
from the reservoir, and its bursting is there 
attributed to a punishment sent from God, 
for the impiety, pride and insolence of the 
city of Saba. “ The descehdants of Saba 
had heretofore a sign in their dwellings, 
namely, two gardens, one xon the right hand 
and one on the left: and it was said unto them, 
eat ye of the provision of your Lord ; and 
give thanks Unto him, ye have a good coun¬ 
try and a gracious Lord. But they turned 
aside from what we had commanded them: 
wherefore we sent against them the inunda¬ 
tion of El Arern, ami we changed their two 
gardens for them into gardens producing 
bitter fruit, and tamarisks, and some little 
fruit of the lote tree/’ The expedient of eon 
structiug reservoirs in which to store rain¬ 
water has prevailed in Arabia from a very 
early date. These are generally found in 
localities devoid of springs, and jlependeut. 
on the winter rains for a supply of water 
during the summer months. The most re¬ 
markable instance on record is this great 
dam of Mareb, which doubtless suggested 
similar reservoirs in other parts of Arabia, 
and the neighbouring coasts of Africa, which 
have usually been subject to it. All the 
travellers who have penetrated Yemen des¬ 
cribe many such in the mountainous districts, 
and others exist in the islands of Saad-ed- 
diu, near Zailah, in Kutto, in the Bay of 
Amphila, and in Dluilak, near Massowah. 
See Saba. 

MAREDU CHETTU or Bilvamu or Vilva, 
udEgle mannelos, Gorr . is sacred to Maha- 
dova or Siva : he alone wears a chaplet of 
its flowers, and they are not ottered in sacri¬ 
fice to any other deity ; if a pious saiva hindn 
should see any of its flowers fallen on the 
ground, he would remove them reverently 
to a temple of Mahadeva. See H%le mar- 
rnelos : Kali. 

MAREGOLAN. A large island fronting 
the S. W. part of Gillolo.— Horsburgh. 

MAR ELIAS, called by the mahomedans 
Deir el Munkoosh, the ornamented or painted 
monastery, the remains of a Nestorian monas¬ 
tery. Assemanni does not give the date of 
its foundation, but it is mentioned inciden¬ 
tally in the ninth century. Mar Elias is men¬ 
tioned by him thus : Joshua Bar-num of 
Bath Gabar, a village on the Tigris, be¬ 
tween Nineveh and Mosul, lived thirty years 
in the monastery of St. Elias, before he was 
elected primate of the East, which happened. 
A. D. 824 Abu . Saedwas Archimandrite 
of Mar Elias in A. D. 1028.— Rich's Residence 
in Koordistan , Yol. ii. p. Ii3. 


MAREL-NAR. Maleal, fibre of Sam#* 

viera Zeylanica. 

MARGARINE. See Candles. 

MARGARITA a genus of molluscs. 

MARGARlTiE, Lat. Pearls. 

MARGAR1TANA a genus of molluscs. 

MARGAZARl, See Kelat. : 

MARGEEaH. Pees. Asparagus offioi* 
nalis.— Willde. 

MARGGA KARAN. Malbal. in Mala* 
bar a designation of Roman Catholics qn* 
Marya-Karan ? 

MARGHAB RIVER. See Arian. Mar* 
giami. Mnrghab. 

MARGHANG, Hind. Quereus dilatata.. 

MARGH1-PAL, Hind. Solatium graci- 
lipes. 

MARGHWALWA, Hind. Viburnum coti- 
ni folium. 

MARGI ? Tam. ? Tel. a granary. 

MARGi, See India. 

MARGIANA, the second settlement of 
the Aryans was in Monru, Merv or Mar- 
giana. This is Margiaun (from the river 
Murgus;) now Margliab (Margus-water,) 

’ Mar gush in the cuneiform inscriptions: a 
fruitful province of Khorassan surrounded 
by deserts. In the Record, (iii. verse 6,) it 
is described as u the third best land, the 
mighty and pious Mouru, (Marw,) .... Ahri- 
miin created there wars and marauding ex¬ 
peditions.— See Aryan, Bactria, Greeks of 
Asia. 

MARGI NELL A a genus of molluscs. 

MAKGOSA, the Portuguese name,Vembii 
the Mai ay ala and Vepa the Tamil names, 
of the Azadaraclita indica which grows 
from eighteen inches to three and a half 
feet in diameter. In appearance it is much 
like mahogany, and is used by the natives 
for general purposes. 

Its barky 


Nim, Beno. Nimba, Sana. 

Buwa, Can. Tel-kohumba, SiNoH. 

Nim-tree-Bark, Eng. Vaypum pufctay, Tax. 
Nim-ka chal, Hind. Vaypaputta, T til* 


is bitter, is considered a valuable tonic, Snd 
has been tried by European physicians with 
a success nearly equivalent to what might 
have been expected from cinchona bark. 

It8 Oily 

Nim ka Tel, Hind. | Vepa nuna, Tbl* 

Vaypum Yennai, Tam. I 

is obtained from the seeds by either ex¬ 
pression or boiling and is valuable and mtioh 
used medicinally. The fruit is not unlike 
a small French olive incize and appearance* 
The oil is of a deep yellow colour, has ai 
strong smell and an unpleasant bitter taste, 
is muoh esteemed^ by native doctors 
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MARI-AMMI7N. 

*tfarm medicine, as an external applies- 
fkm in foul ulcers, and as a liniment in rhen- 
static and spasmodic affections, &c. In the 
yearl847-48,1,587 gallons were exported,and 
in the year 1851-52, galls. 1,91 7, in 1852-53, 
galls. 3-111, but the demand is not constant. 
It is frequently burnt- in lamps, and is sold 
in the bazar, under the name ot’ u bitter oil ’ 
also black oil. Dr. Maxwell, found this oil 
equally efficacious to cod-liver oil in cases 
of consumption and scrofula. He began 
with half-ounce doses, morning and evening, 
which were gradually reduced. 

The leaves of the genera Melia and Aza- 
derachta, dried and kept- in books, are 
tyiuch used by the people of India to preserve 
furs, feathers, books, papers and clothes 
that are lodged in trunks, book cases, etc. 
from the attacks of insects. It is useful to 
place along with them small packets of 
camphor; or little cups of camphor dis¬ 
solved in alcohol.— M. E. J. B. Svmmonds* 
Comml . Products , p. 537. Edge , Ceylon• 
Faulkner. 

MAR GRIGORIUS son of hakim Ha- 
run ul Malati, is the Abul Pharagius of his¬ 
torians, and is known to the Arabs as Abul 
Faragh. He was a Christian by religion. 
He wrote the Book of Dynasties, in Arabic, 
in the reign of Arghun Khan, the last of 
Cbenghis Khan’s grandsons. He was a 
Jacobite Christian of the city of Malatia in 
Cappadocia. His book was arranged in ten 
chapters, (1) On the Saints since Adam. 
(2) The Judges of Israel. (3) The Kings of 
Israel. (4) The Chaldean Kings. (5) The 
Kings called the Magi. (6) The Ancieut 
Greek Kings. (7) Latin Homan Kings. 
(8) Christian Greek Emperors. (9) Maho- 
medan Arabic Kings. (10) The .Mogul 
Kings. 

MARGUS also MARGUISH. See Ari- 
ans. Margiatia. 

MARHAT, a province in the Deccan, 
which comprehended Baglan and other dis¬ 
tricts.— RennelVs Memoirs , p. 59 

MARHOTAS. See Khutri. 

MARHUTTA-TIGA. Bkng. species of 
Spilanthes. 

MARI-AM, Burm. also Marian, also 
Mayan, Bur. Mangifera oppositifolia. 

MARIAM BAD-IL. Malay. Cannon. 

MARI-AMMUN, Ammun, or Amma, 
literally mother, in the south of India is 
the honorific suffix of various local deities 
as Mari Amma, Yagath Amma, Professor 
Wilson thinks that Mari Ammah comes from 
the virgin Mary, and that Yagath Amma, is 
from St. Agatha. But Mari Ammah seems 
to be from Mari death and Ammun Mother, 
mother-death. 


MARINE ACID. 

1MARIAN ISLANDS, called *leb the 
Lad rones, lie north of the Carolina Archipe¬ 
lago from lat. 13 ° to 21 ° N.— Horshurgh. 

MARIANNE. See India. 

MARIBOT. A very large tree in Penang; 
wood of a purple colour; sp. gr. 0*939. 
Difficult to work, but used for furniture.— 
Col Frith. 

MAIilCHA. See Inscriptions, 

MAR1CHA. Sans. Black Pepper. 

MARI-CHETTU. Tel. Picas Indica. 

MARICHI. See Brahmadica, Kashmir, 
Kasyapa. 

MARIDIJ. Tel. Cratrova nnrvala, Ham. 

MARIGA in the Canarese country a na¬ 
tive of India of low enste, a Chandala. 


MARIGNIA AOUTIFOLIA. IX 0. syn. 
of Canarium nigrum.— Koxh . 

MARIGNOLLI, a traveller in the sontluof 
Asia, who recognised as the Tower of Babel 
the ruins called by Rich, Mnjalibe, and by 
Layard, Babel. These are about half a mile 
from the present channel of the river. The 
excavations at the Mnjalibe or Babel show 
that the structure was much as Marignolli 
describes, viz., an exterior of burnt bricks 
laid in bitumen enclosing the unburut brioks 
which form the interior mass .—Yule Cathay 
II., p. 38(5. 

MARIGOLD, Tagetes pat-ula and T. erec- 
ta, grow well on tho plains, they require to 
be sown thinly in boxes or pots during the 
rains: when two or three inches high, they 
should be transplanted into the flower beds. 
—Jaffrey. 

MARJORANA HORTENSIS. Mcench. 


Origanum inarjorana, L- 
O. Marjoranoides WiUd. 
(). Wallichianum, Benth. 


0. Ouitoa, Lam. 

O. Acinacif'dium, Wallo. 
Amaracua vulgatior, Lob. 


Mir-zun-jusli, An. I Mnrws, Guz. Hind. 

Sweet-marjoram, Eng. I Marra, Tam. 

Marjolaitie, Fit. I Maruvamu, Thl. 

Marjoram, Gf.r. Eno j 

Sweet, marjoram is a culinary herb culti¬ 
vated in most parts of lower India. It is 
used for flavouring sauces and roast meats. 
The flowers are considered by' Hindu doc¬ 
tors as possessing cephalic qualities, and the 
plant is known to possess tonic virtues. It 
is very easily reared, in beds or pot-a, either 
by slips from the roots, or seed.— Faulkner , 
Jeffrey, Voigt. 

MARIKH. Ar. the planet Mars. 

MARIKI, Till. Ficus sp. 

MARIKI MALLE or Kotike, Tel. Olax 
scandens, R. 

MARIKOLUNDOO, Tam. Southernwood. 
. MARIN, See Luristan. 

MARINE ACID; Spirit.of Salt; Hydro- 
chloric Acid; ChiorohydricAcid. See Muri¬ 
atic Acid. 
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MAR-KHQR. 

MARINE GASTROPODOUS MOLLUS- 
CA. See Cypreeidas Mullusca. 

MARINE GLUE, patented by Mr. Jeffery 
in 1842, possesses very powerful cementing 
properties. It is formed by dissolving 7 lb. 
of caoutchouc in small pieces, in 4 gallons of 
coal naptha, with frequent stirring, the solu¬ 
tion occupying 2 0 or 12 days . 2 parts shell- 
lac are then fused in an iron vessel, and 1 
part of the solution being stirred well in, the 
glue is poured out on slabs to cool. Marine 
glue is valuable for pitching or paying the 
seams of ships. An inferior but strong 
marine glue is formed by simply dissolving 
shell-lac in naphtha.— Tomlinson . 

MARINE SOAP. See Cocoa-nut palm. 

MARING, a rude tribe near the source of 
the Irawadi. 

MARIONA, also Krap, Rus. Madder. 

MARITONDI, Sing. Henna. 

MARIYA LES or Corregidor, a princi¬ 
pal island 3^ miles long, on tho_ northern 
shores of the entrance to Manilla Bay. Its 
revolving light is in lat. 14° 23’ 5” N., long. 
12° 34’ E.— Horsburgh. 

MAR1ZHA, Hind. Thymus serpyllum. 

MARJA, See Kunawar. 

MARJAL, Hind, Iris pseudacorus. 

MARJAN. Guz. Hind. Malay. Pers. 
Coral. 

MARJOLAINE, Fr. Origanum marjorana, 
Marjoram. 

MARKAL. Tam. a measure of about 16 
quarts. 

MARKAN. Hind, a Punjab grass, eaten in 
famine : such a famine is recollected in the 
Punjab by the name “ markanwalli sal.*' 

MARKANDA. A valley in the Sewalik 
branch of the sub-Himalayan mountains; 
where a fossil ruminant was discovered by 
Dr. Falconer, and named by him Sevatherium 
giganteum. 

MARKARUNG KAI, Tam. Gardenia 
dumetorum. 

MAR-KHOR. Hind. 

Bawaeheh,of LifctleTiBET. I Rasa of the Oxus. 

Tsura or water goat, „ | 

Oapra megaceros of Hutton, the wild goat 
of Hazara and the N. W. Himalaya, <fec. is 
called markhor because fabled by the moun¬ 
taineers, to kill snakes by looking at them ; 
and in Yaghistan aud Chilas they say that 
when its foam falls on certain stones it turns 
them to zahr-mohra. The Ibex and Mar¬ 
khor often dispute each ot.hers’s footing; and 
Dr. Adams is not aware that they are ever 
met with on the same ranges. It is found on 
the mountains of Persia, Afghanistan, and 
is plentiful on the ranges around the 
Khyber Pass. From Torbela and Little 
Tibet it wanders down the Suliman range 


MABKBSrO -NUT. 

as far as Mitenkote on the Indus, the 
junction of the latter aud the Sutlej*. It iff 
common on the north-western ranges of 
Cashmere, including Dardn ; from thence a 
few herds are to be met with all along the 
southern or Futi Pinjal as far as Kishtewar 
on the Cherrnb. The northern ranges of 
Cashmere and Ladakh are apparently with¬ 
out a single individual, perhaps on account 
of the ibex and wild sheep frequenting these 
mountains, Mr. Blyth and Dr. J. E. Gray 
consider this species as most likely a variety 
of the domestic goat, bnt from all Dr. Adama 
could learn of its habits and appearance, 
there is perhaps more cause to consider it 
the progenitor of the domestic animal than 
even the ibex. The markhor is usually 
found in small herds. Like the ibex, it de¬ 
lights to browse on steep and rocky moun¬ 
tains, ascending and descending with the 
seasons. In winter, in common with other 
alpine species, the fur becomes dense from 
the woolly pileage, which gives a lighter 
colour to the coat than during midsummer 
and autumn, when it disappears, and the fur 
is short and brown. Hunters have strange 
stories of the serpent eating disposition of 
the markhor : Ajez Khan assured Dr. Adams 
that an ammonite he picked up on the moun¬ 
tains had become petrified from having 
passed through the intestines of a mar¬ 
khor.— Adams. Jordon. 

MARKING NUT or Malacca Bean. 

Beladur, Ait. I Sbayng kotai, Tam, 

Ghoru, Can. J S hay rung cofctay, ,, 

Bollawau, Bhola, Dijk. I Nelajidi, tf 

Bollawa, Guz. Hind. | Jidighenzalo, Tel. 

Bhallataka Aruah- j 

kara, Sans. | 

The Semecarpus anacardium tree is a na¬ 
tive of all India. Its nuts are black, smooth, 
shining, and Battened on both Rides, and are 
used for marking cotton cloth, whence its 
name of marking nut, the colour being im¬ 
proved, and prevented from running, by 
being mixed with lime water. The tribe of 
plants to which it belongs, abounds in plants 
yielding a blackish, acrid, and resinous juice 
used for varnishing and other such purposes. 

The oil. 

Bhilawan ka-tel, Hind. Nelajidi Nana, Tit. 
Shayng Cofctay Yeunai, 

Tam. 

is acrid and vesicating, it is found between 
the two laminae of the pericarp, and is used 
as a preventive against the attacks of white 
ants, and by native practitioners as an es- 
charotic, in aches, pains, sprains and in 
\ rheumatic and leprous affections. It is ob¬ 
tained by boiling the whole nut not divested 
of its pericarp. The preparation or collect* 
tion either of the oil or #crid juice is liable/ to 
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irritation wad inflammation of 
^ ; jpjt§iand(i y face, <fco. of those engaged in the j 
t M. E. /. R. 

* U MARL-CLOVER. Trifolium medium. 

b MARLEA BEGONTFOLIA. Roxb. 

lHUpattra, of JhetIum. Padln, of Ravi. 

Chit „ ,, „ Bodara, of Be as. 

'Kurkni „ „ Mandra, of „ 

Profc of . Kanoea. Sialu, of Chenab. 

A small but handsome tree, with maple- 
like leaves, occurring from about 3,200 to 
6,000 feet, up to near the Indus. Its leaves 
are eaten by sheep.— Dr, J. L. Stewart , M. D. ' 
MARMALA WATER. A fragrant per¬ 
fume distilled in Ceylon from the flowers of 
the u®gle manual os, and used in the cere¬ 
monial sprinkling of visitors. 

MARMALADE, A confection generally 1 
made of the rind of oranges, citrons Ac., cut i 
iufco very thin slices, and boiled with sugar. , 
MARMER, Dur. Marrno, It. Mar mol, Sp. 
Marmor, Ger. Lat. Rus. Marble. 

MARMOT, a genus of the Mammalia of 
the sub-family Aictomydinse of which one 
species occurs in Europe and two species in 
the region around the Paropamisus. 

Arctoinys heinachalanus; the red Mar¬ 
mot, 

Sammiong, Lepch 1 Chipi, Bhot. 

JDruii, Tibet. | Pheea, Runnia.. 

occurs at 8,000 to 10,000 foot in Kashmir 
and the N. W. Himalaya. The total length 
of au adult drun is from 2| to 3 feet; 


i bitter and nauseous, is dried; and ft tjtiAutity 
of the powder swallowed, after which' w^r 
is directed to be drank. The same, at an 
analogous plant, abounds in the Khyber bills, 
and is carried to Peshawar, where it is largely 
used as an article of food by Hindus,— 
son's Journeys V. II p. 116. 

MARNI, Hind. Sponia Wightii. 

MARO, See Mahomed. 

MARONITES, a Christian tribe of Leba¬ 
non, founded in the 6th Century by a StMaro- 
nius. They acknowledge the supremacy of 
Rome. Thoy occupy the most central val¬ 
leys and highest ridges from Tripoli to the 
south of Bey rout. See Lebanon. 

MAROO, a class of the Charan. See Bard, 
Bhat, Charan. 

MAROO. Hind. Two antelope horns 
joined in opposite directions at their bases, 
carried by faqeei s. 

MAROO, or Marnsthan, names of Raj- 
pntanah. Col. Tod relates that in the year 
1743, the Chnmpawut, Koompawut, Ooda- 
wut, Mairtea, Joda, Kurnmsot, and all the 
assembled clans of Maroo, became impa¬ 
tient to see their sovereign. They sent 
for the Kheechie Mokund, and prayed that 
they might bub behold him and he came, 
i In triumph they conveyed the young raja 
• to Ahwa, whose chief made the badhoo with 
; pearls and presented him with horses.— 

I Tod's Rajasthan , Yol. IT, p. 72. See Ma- 
i roost’haii. Marwar 


the colour, chesnut, with black splashes on 
the back and hip. It is seldom met with 
under 8,000 ft. above the level of the sea. 

Arctomys bobstc Sehreber , is the Tibet 
Marmot or white Marmot. Dr. Adams when 
crossing the Tang LangPasscamc on acolony 
of white marmot, distinguished at once from 
the red species by its lighter colour, being n 
yellowish white but also by its call which more 
resembles a whistle than a scream. One 
side of a spur was riddled by their burrows. 
The white seems to take the place of the 
red marmot on the more barren and higher 
ranges, above 10,000 and 12,000 feet. The 
bearded vulture and larger eagles are amoug 
their chief enemies. He has seen the former 
bear off a marmot with great ease. The 
rbarmots are generally supposed to be the 
animals alluded to by Herodotus, as gigantic 
ants, which dug up gold.— Jerdon's Mamma- 
fti, pp. 181-182. Adam's Naturalist in 
Jn&ia, i Mr8, Hervey's adventures of a Lady 
in Tartary , YpJ. I., p. 197. 

MA,fr^UT, A lichen abgndant in the 
crevices jof the rocks of Baluchistan used 
jnedicmally by hipdoos, in diseases of tarn 
gu<^r and oppression of the vis vitce. ^he 
replete ,^ith juice, and extremely 


MAROO. Tam. Origanum marjorana. 

MAROODANl. Tam. Henna, Lawsonia 
inermis. 

MAROODUM MARAM, Tam or Maroo- 
dam tree, Anglo Turn. Terminalia alata. 

MAROOL. Tam. Sansoviera zeyianica, 
one of the Liliaceee. Marool kalang, Tlftf. 
Its root. 

MAROOST’HALI, the desert of Rajpu- 
tanali, the words mean the abode of death, 
and are a very emphatic appellation of thie 
sterile region. See Maroo. Maroosta. 

MAROOTHOO. Tam. A Tin novel ly wood 
of a white brown colour, used in building in 
general.— Col. Frith . 

MAROOTA. Sans. Prom mri, to kill. 

MAROOYA. Bbnq. Eleusine coracana, 
Thick spiked Eleusme. 

MAROQUIN. Fa. Morocco leather. 

MAROR. Hind. A twist, gripes in the 
bowels. 

MARORI also Maror Phalli. Hi**. 
Helicteres isora L. or $crew-trpe. This small 
tree grows at Ajmeer: the twisted pods are 
considered refrigerant and astringent and 
aye taken in curds in diarrbapa; one pice’s 
size is the dose.— Oenl, M?4 Top, 146. 
MARQS. India. 
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MARRI AGBjGWSTGMS. 
MAR0THB KURU. Maueal. Hydno- 
carpua inebrians. 

M ARRAN. Hind. Ulmus campestris. 
MAEEAVUTTAY MARAM. Tam. Hyd- 
nocarpus inebrians. 

MARRE. Tkl. Caryota urens. Linn. 

MAEBI. A district west of Kashmir 
through which the Jhelam runs. 

MAEEI. A aanitorium town in L. 33 ° 
51’-0 5 N. L. 73 ° 22’-7 E. and 32 miles N. 
of Rawalpindi. The southern side of the 
station of Marri is 6,963 feet above the sea. 
Ravrulpindi to the west of the Jhelum is 
1737 feet above the sea. The range of hills 
on the right bank of the Jhelum, overhang 
the platform of Rawalpindi. It is a narrow 
ridge separating two deep river valleys, 
whose vegetation is quite tropics 1.— H. f. et 
T. 213. Scld. Harm, and Ad. See Abbota- 
bad. 

MAEEI. A race or tribo occupying part 
of Baluchistan. Kahan town, in Kach-Gan- 
dava, is in the lull ranges east of the plain of 
Kacb. It belongs to the 13oda Marri, a divi¬ 
sion of the great and widely dispersed Marri 
tribe who have been located in the neigh¬ 
bourhood for several centuries. The Marri 
are a brave race and have long been distin¬ 
guished as daring depredators.— Massons 
Journey *. See India, Kadjak, Kahan, Kelat. 

MARRI AI, literally the Death-Mother, 
the goddess worshipped by the Beldar race 
of Berar. 

MARRIAGE CUSTOMS. In the East 
Indies, amongst its various races, forms for 
the union of men and women aro to be seen 
from the simplest modes of mutual consent, 
through all the various known procedures of 
marriage by capture, community of right, 
polygamy, polyandry, temporary marriages, 
permanent lifelong marriages, endogarnoub 
marriage within the tribe or race, exogamous 
marriage out of the tribe or race, and there 
are men and women who never marry and 
men and women who marry only once. 

Mr. McLennan and • Sir John Lubbock 
have examined, at length, the subject of pri¬ 
mitive marriage and various writers on the 
tribes and races in the south and east of Asia 
have furnished notices of the prevailig marri¬ 
age customs. The popular theory is that 
marriage sprang from the family, which de¬ 
veloped into the clan, and thence into the 
nation, but Mr. M’Lennan argues that this 
hypothesis though possessing the merit of 
simplicity, is not supported by evidence. The 
evidence, he contends, collected everywhere 
of primitive man, and confirmed by all obser¬ 
vation among the savage races still existing 
itt the world, always leads back further than 
the family—to groups, as in the Andamans, 
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of naked, by41iel6*jR 

ture of wild beasts or upon the inof^ easily* 
caught shell fish. These^gronp*, he eon * 
tends, for many reasons, only very slowly 
developed the idea of kinship, the priiaaryone 
being that as they held their women in com^ 
mon they were never certain of relation** 
ship except through the mother’s side and 
this practice of counting from the mother 
si ill exists amongst the Nairracein Malabar. 
In the awful struggle which primitive man 
must have maintained for existence, it was 
natural that tribes badly situated aa respects 
food should consider female infants a 
nuisance, and kdl them out, as very many 
tribes do now. Wanting wives, they would 
then be tempted to capture them from othei? 
tribes who either from a better supply of 
food or a slight advance in civilization, pos¬ 
sessed more women, and they could oldy 
capture them in battle. Women came, there¬ 
fore, to be regarded as booty, and like other 
booty were held in common, as the posses¬ 
sion, first of all, of the tribo which captured 
them, and afterwards, as tribes grew larger, 
of those actually engaged in the capture. 
This is the explanation of the otherwise un¬ 
intelligible fact that the marriage ceremonies 
of almost all uncivilized or semi-civilized 
races represent capture, the form having en¬ 
dured as an etiquette long after the practice 
had passed away. This, too, is the root of 
that strangest of all practices, strangest be¬ 
cause apparently opposed to the fiercest pas¬ 
sions of mail, his egotism and jealousy—poly¬ 
andry. It is not perhaps opposed to his 
inherent instincts, though some thinkers 
have contended so, for there are still tribes, 
such as the Nicobar ra6e who have absolutely 
no sexual laws, any more than the animals, 
and, even in civilized Europe, polyandry, 
under the guise of “ the sin of great cities” 
exists to an enormous extent. The theory 
of kinship would, under such circumstances, 
be very slow of development, and would 
attach only to relationship by the mother’s 
side, and Mr. M’Lennan shows by a mass 
of evidence that this was the earliest idea of 
man, most nations having a tradition of some 
one reformer who abolished it, while it 
flourishes still in a form more or less limited 
over an amazing extent of the earth’s sur¬ 
face. 

Poly and ry n o w prevail s uni versall y i n Ti bet, 
is common in the Himalayan and Sub-Hi- 
malayau regions adjoining Tibet; inthe valley 
of Kashmir, in Spiti, in Ladak, in Kiste- 
war,iu Sirmor, in the Sivalik range, in Kasia; * 
there are unmistakeable traces of its exist¬ 
ence, till recently, in Gurwhal, Sylhet, and 
Cachar, and we find it still prevalent among 
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ihe Toda of the Neilgherry Hills, the Coorg traits of gregarious atfimals, J slighter and 
6 f Mysore, and the Nair, the Malere and slighter indication of operative intellect. , As 
Polere of Malabar, in Ceylon amongst the among other gregarious animals, the unions 
Kandyan race, and farther east, as an ancient of the sexes were probably in the earliest 
though now almost superseded custom, inNew times loose, transitory, and iti some degree 
Zealand, in one or two of the Pacific Islands, promiscuous. 

•and in the Aleutian Islands ; and to the west It is not possible to learn from tho history 
and north of the Aleutian, among the Korvak of India, all the marriage customs prevailing 
to the north of the Okhotsk Sea. Crossing in it. Its races, from the roost ancient times 
the Russian empire to the west side we find until now, have kept themselves distinct from 
polyandry among the Snporogian Cossack, each other and the evidence of tho Mabar 
Polyandry is also found in several parts of bliarata, of the Ramayana, the Institutes of 
Africa and according to Humboldt it is pre- Maun, the Purnna and the Veda, can only bo 
valont in America among tho tribes on the accepted as relating to portions of the inlm-* 
Orinoco, and ho vouches for its former pre- bilants. When we read that in the famous In- 
valence in Lancerota, one of the Canary diancityof Vesali ‘ marriage was forbidden. 
Islands. and high rank attached to the lady who held 

The first step of progress seems to have office as chief of tho courtesans. Such must 
been from promiscuity to polyandry, thence be regarded as an exceptional or local.condi- 
to polyandry such as Caesar found in Britain tion of which, even yet, in British India, 

and as exists in Tibet and Coorg and Kandy, there is an instance in the town of ---—- 

limited to brothers, thence to tho restricted in North Canarn. It is stated that when 
form known to the Jews and early Hindoos Sakyamuni in his old ago, visited Vesali/ he 
noticed in Ruth and Manu, in which only the was lodged in a garden belonging to tho 
childless widow fell to the brother, and finally chief of tho courtesans, who drove out to 
to the system of regular marriage between visit him, attended by her suite in stately 
pairs, ending usually, as in India, in exces- carriages. Having approached and bowed 
sively strict rules of kinship. Mr. M'Lennan’s down, she took her sent on one side of him 
proposition is that the pairing ofTof mankind and listened to a discourse on Dhavrna. . „ . 
which wo call marriage, so far from having . . On re-entering the town she met the 

been tho original form of society, was an rulers of Vesali, gorgeously apparelled, but 
enormous step in civilization, only reached their equipages made way for her. They 
after ages of progress, and after the strife for asked her to resign to them the honour of 
subsistence had, by tho discovery of agricul- entertaining Sakya-muni, but she refused, 
turo, been rendered less bitter, so easy indeed and the great man himself when solicited by 
as to allow the less fortunate tribes to keep the rulers in person, si Iso refused to break 
their female children alivo. This argument his engagements with the Lady.’ This cus- 
ia opposed to almost all previous theories, tom, of the temple dancing girls advancing 
but it is put forward' by him supported by to meet a great man, is still prevalent, and 
an extraordinary array of facts, and deserves they show this honour alike to a Governor 
tho attention due to any speculation obvious- or a Bishop. Until recently, the Dcva-Dasa, 
ly begun for tho sake of historical truth, or slaves of the idols, were the only educated 
The object of the inquiry is of course not women in India. All the great hindoo tem- 
meroly to ascertain tho steps in tho history pies have bauds of the Deva-Dasa attacked 
of marriage but tho much greater point to them who ‘ follow their trade without 

whether man, as his early history recedes public shame, and a woma .11 born of, or 

under investigation, draws nearer to or re- j adopted by one of the temped. Vivo women is 
cedes farther from the brute. Mr. M’Lennan ! not held to pursue a shai.cv.css vocation, 
obviously thinks that he draws nearer to it : though other women who have fallen from 
that thero was, in fact, a time when man had good repute are esteemed disgraceful. The 
only instincts and the real capacity which explanation of this, however, is that in 

separates him finally from the animal, the British India, every person, according to 

power of advancing endlessly towards higher the Institutes of Manu, is pure in his or her 
tilings. We can, lie says, traco the line of own vocation, and the Deva-Dasa con- 
liuman progress far back towards brutish ness; tinne the old custom of tho country, under 
finding as wo go back the noble faculties solemn religious sanction; the latter, on the 

contrary, have given way to lawless incli¬ 
nations, havo outraged public feelings, have 
probably broken their marriage vows, and 
brought disgrace on their families. At tho 
present day, the hindoo weaver races near 
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peculiar to man weaker and weaker m their 
manifestations, producing less and less 
effect—at last scarcely any effect at all— 
upon his position and habits. As we go 
back, wo find more and more in men tho 
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Ohingleput, H5 mi lea from Madi as, devote 
the eldest, daughter to the temple and ail 
classes of hindoo 8 in time of trouble or in 
hope of offspiing, tow their girls to the 
terhples. In Ancient Egypt, again, it would 
appear that illegitimate children were, under 
certain circumstances, preferred over those 
born in wedlock. 

Sir John Lubbock further points out that 
in many cases tlm exclusive common pos¬ 
session of a wife could only, be legally 
acquired by a temporary recognition of the 
pre-existing communal rights. Thus in 
Babylonia, according to Herodotus, (Clio, 
199.) every woman was compelled to offer 
herself once in the temple of Venus, and 
only after doing so was she considered free 
to rnarry, the same, according to Strabo, was 
the law in Armenia. {Strabo, lib. 2.) In 
some parts of Cyprus, also, among the 
Nasamones (Melpomene, 172) and other 
Ethiopian tribes, he tells us there was a 
very similar custom, ami Dulaure asserts, 
that it existed also at Carthage; and in 
several parts of Greece. The account which 
Herodotus gives of the Lydians, though not 
so clear, seems to iudioale a similar law. 
The Reverend Joseph Roberts relates (p. ix.) 
that in Madura, Balane and other places, 
^beautiful virgins used to go to the temple 
once in their lives to offer themselves in 
honour of the goddess, the story being that a 
god had converse with them. That the special 
marriage was an infringement of these corn* 
niiifial rights, for which some compensation 
was due, seems to Sir J. Lubbock the true 
explanation of the offerings which virgins 
were so generally compelled to make before 
beiug permitted to marry. Among the Son- 
thal, one of the aboriginal Indian tribes, the 
marriages take place-once a year, mostly in 
January. For six days, all the candidates 
for matrimony live together in promiscuous 
concubinage ; after which only are the sepa¬ 
rate couples regarded as having established 
their right to marry. Such communism is 
to be traced in the rite of Bundling an old 
Diitchj prkiiey, Shetland and Hebrides 
irthge, As inhales. In Scotland, the plan 
Was cal lei Hand-fasting. In Sparta, the 
youth courted under the veil of night, the 
lover being supposed not to see the face of 
his mistress until they were acknowledged 
mail and wife. 

The primeval custom of capture of wives, 
continues to have symbolic representations. 
The old Horse for marriage is quan-fang or 
wife catching; the German is Brut loufti or 
Bride facing. The Bedoniir unmistakeably 
follow the rite of marriage by capture and 
yet the man caff claim to marry his cousin, 
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if only he be willing to give the price de¬ 
manded for her, and, aihongst the maho- 
medans of Arab origin, in- tho peninsula of 
India, to wed the maternal uncle’s daughter 
is a recognized right. 

In Circassia, weddings are accompanied 
by a feast, in the midst of which tho bride¬ 
groom lias to rush in, and, with the help of 
a few daring young men, carry off the lady 
by force, and by this process ah© becomes 
his lawful wife. According to Spencer, 
another important part of the ceremony 
consists in the bridegroom drawing his 
daggor and cutting open the bride’s corset. 

Among the Kalmuk, Dr. Hell tells us 
that, after the price of the girl has been 
duly agreed on, when the bridegroom comes 
with his friends to carry off his bride, a 
sham resistance is always made by the 
people of her camp, in spite of which she 
fails not to be borne away on a richly ca¬ 
parisoned horse, with loud shouts and feu 
de joie. 

Major Dalton mentions that among tho 
Kol of Central India, when the price 
of a girl has been arranged 4 the bridegroom 
and a large party of his friends of both sexes 
enter with much singing and dancing, and 
sham fighting in the village of tho bride, 
where they meet the bride’s party, and are 
hospitably entertained. 

Occasionally, a few of tho young man’s 
friends assemble outside the fields where the 
women are at work, and rush on thorn to 
capture the girl ho has fixed on, carrying 
her off from amongst the labourers, though 
a defeat and rescue are not uncommon. 

Amongst some of the Mongol tribes, the 
girl mounts on horseback and floes pursued 
by tho lover who only detains her as a wife 
if he overtake her. The girl is first mount¬ 
ed, and rides off at full speed. Her lover 
pursues; if he overtake her, she becomes 
his wife, and Llio marriage is consummated 
on the spot; after this she returns with him 
to his tent. But it sometimes happens that 
the woman does not wish to marry tho 
person by whom sho is pursued ; in which 
case, she wall not suffer him to overtake 
her. And Dr. Glarkc was assured that no 
instance occurs of a Kalmuk girl being 
thus caught, unless sho have a partiality to 
the pursued. Among tho Tungus and 
Kamchkadalc, says Email, a matrimonial 
engagement is not definitively arranged 
and concluded until the suitor has got the 
better of his beloved by force, and has torn 
her clothes.’ Attacks on women are not 
allowed to be avenged by blood, unless-they 
take place within the court or house. Th© 
man is not regarded- as to blame, if tho 
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woman have ventured to leave her natural arranges with the girl’s parents, but the 

S lice* the saorod and protecting hearth.’ ceremonial reminds us of the old tale of 
’alias observes that in his time, marriage Hippomones and Abalnnba. If the tribe is 
by capture prevailed also among the Samoy- on the bank of a lake or stream, the damsel 
” ede. is given a canoe and a double bladed paddle 

The Jakun races of Malacca are badly and allowed a start of some distance, the 
dressed^ many of the women liave'only a suiter, simi larly equipped, starts off in chase, 
sarong, and if they are married, a ring, If he succeed in overtaking her, she be- 
the necessary present of the husband be- comes his wife, if not the marriage is broken 
fore marriago. The greater part of the off. But the chase is generally a short one, 
man have nothing but a strip of the fibrous for though the maiden’s arms are strong, 
bark of the terap troo, beaten into a sort of her heart is soft and her nature warm and 
doth of a reddish brown colour, called a she becomes a willing captive. If the raar- 
sabaring, round their loins; part of this riage take place where no stream is near, a 
comes down in front, is drawn between the round circle of a certain size is formed. The 
legs and fastened behind. Tlioir marriages damsel is stripped of all but a waist band, 
are ordinarily celebrated about the month of given half the circle’s start in advance, and 
July and August when fruits are plentiful, f she succeed in running three times round 
The bridegroom frequents for sometime the before the suitor come up with her, she is 
house of his intended and when he lias ob- entitled to remain a virgin : if not, she 
tained het* consent, ho makes a formal de- must consent to the bonds of matrimony ; 
mand to the father. A day is then appoint- as in the other case, but few outstrip their 
cd and an entertainment is prepared, more overs. 

or less solemn, according to the moans of According to Mohan Lai, the Sikh Jivts 
the two contracting parties, and their rank are polvandrous, and one brother takes his 
in tho tribe. When the day of the marriage brother’s wife but in saying this he seems to 
is arrived, the bridegroom repairs to tho allude to the custom of Curao, also written 
house of the bride’s father, where tho whole karno, seemingly from u karana,” to cause to 
tribe is assembled. The dowry given by do, tho term given among tho Jat, Goojnr, 
the man to his intended is delivered, and Ahir, and other races and tribes in western 
must consist at least of a silver or copper Hindustan to concubinage generally, but 
ring, a few cubits of cloth : perhaps a pair more especially to marriages of widows with 
of bracelets, or other ornaments, and furni- the brother of a deceased husband. Tho 
ture are added. Sometimes tho woman pre- practice which is also known to the eastward 
sents also some gifts to her intended and by tbo name of Oorhnree, in the Deccan aa 
then the bride is delivered by her father to But’hee; and, in other provinces, by tho 
tho bridegroom. Amongst some tribes there name of Dhureecha, is followed among 
ia a dauce, in the midst of which tho bride these classes, but is not very openly oonfoss- 
eleot dai^ts off into tho forest followed by the ed even among them, as some degree of dis- 
bridegroom, a chase ensues during which, credit is supposed to attach to it. It is only 
should the youth fall down, or return unsuc younger brothers who form these connec- 
cessful, ho is met with the jeers and merri tions, elder brothers beiug prohibited from 
ments of the whole party, and the match is marrying their younger brothers’ widows, 
declared off. A European who inhabited but among the Jat of Delhi even this is not 
Pahang many years, said that during the prohibited. Tho practice has been common 
banquet a large fire is kindled, all the con- among several nations of the East. The 
gregation standing as witnesses : tho bride Jews followed this custom, ai\d in Egypt it 
runs round the fire till caught up by tho was admitted fora childless widow to cohabit 
groom. Amongst theso Jakuu races adul- with a brother of the deceased husband, 
tery is punishable by death. It is not When the laws of Menu were enacted, pqrao 
allowed to keep more than one wife. Only appears to have been a recognized, inptitu- 
one was seen who had two, and ho was oen- tion bub as is not unusual with the Insti- 
sured and despised by tho whole tribe. A tutes, there is much contradiction between 
man can .divorce his wife and take another, the enactments relating to it. From a con- 
11 the divorce is proposed by the husband, sideration of all the passages on the subject, 
he loses the dowry he has given to the it appears that failure of issue was the point 
woman; if the woman ask the divorce, she on which tho legality turned. He who was 
must return the dowry she received. The begotten according to law on the wife of a 
ehildreu follow the father or tho mother ac- man deceased, or impotent, or disordered, 
cording to their wishes, if young they follow after the duo.authority given to her, is called 
the mother. In their marriages, the youth the lawful son of tho wife (Ch. IX, v. 176.) 
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Frqsi the focfc of DsaupacU marrying the 
five Paadoo brothers, we learn that polyan¬ 
dry must have prevailed am pngs t the heroes 
of that period ; and if polyandry, the prac¬ 
tice of Curao was, no doubt, not uncommon: 
indeed,: the compiler of the Mahabharata, 
Vyas^i Wjia himself appointed, to raise up 
offspring tp his deceased brother. There is 
perhaps no circumstance which so strongly 
shews the northern descent of the deitied 
heroes, as this marriage. Herodotus tells 
us, that the practice prevailed among the 
nomadic Scythians, as it does at present 
among the Bbotia. The practice is adopted 
alsp’by the Jfair of Malabar, between whom 
and the people of the Himalaya Wilson 
traces th© obscure vestiges of a connection. 

Amongst the Jut, Goojur, and Aiiir, chil¬ 
dren born Curao are considered legitimate, 
aud aro entitled to inheritance accordingly. 
Children begotten by the woman previous 
to Curao, except in the case of fraternal 
Curao, are known by the name 6f Kndhe- 
lurn, and do not inherit the property of the 
father-in-law. 

Japanese, of all classes, look upon their 
wives as upon a faithful servant; a Japanese 
is never known to beat his wife. It is a custom 
amongst some Japanese to take a woman a 
few weeks on trial before deciding upon 
whether to marry her or not. The Japanese 
marriage ceremony is very simple. The 
bride and bridegroom drink wine with each 
other three times, exchanging cups with 
each other every time, in the presence of a 
few select friends ; after which tho young 
lady gets her teeth blackened, and she is 
married for better and for worse. 

Amongst the mahomedan women of India, 
also, the custom is followed of blackening 
tho brides teeth with missee on marriage, 
women never use it before their wedding 
day, and it is by the black mark in the cre¬ 
vices between the teeth, occasioned by the 
application of tho missee, that a woman can 
be observed to be married or not. 

Among the Aheta of the Philippine 
Islands, when a man wishes to marry a girl, 
her patents fiend her before suurise into the 
woods. ‘She has an hour’s start, after which 
the lover goes to seek her. If he find her 
and bring her back before sunset, tho mar¬ 
riage is acknowledged ; if not,ho must aban¬ 
don all claim to her. 

... Dhe custom of capture is also to be traced 
iu the rite of lifting the bride over the door¬ 
step, which has prevailed in such different 
and distant races as the Romans, Redskins 
of Canada, the Chinese and the Abyssinians. 
Hence, also, perhaps the honey moon of Eng¬ 
land^ during which the bridegroom keeps his 
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bride away from her relatives *pd friends ; 
hence even, perhaps, as ftfr. M’Lenuan sup* 
poses, the slipper is in nmuk anger thrown 
after the departing bride and bridegroom:. 

The Bible shows a progressive change 
in the Jewish views on womep. At .the 
outset, the right of woman to choose her 
lot seems to haye been wholely disregarded, 
as Abraham twice permitted Pharoah to 
have Sara, Judah condemned his daughter- 
inlaw to be burned and God threatened to 
give David’s wives to his neighbours or to 
his son. Michal was transferred to Phnlti 
from David by Saul, who had quarrelled 
witli David, and kings habitually succeeded 
to theiv predecessors’ wives. 

Among the Hebrew people so far back as 
the time of Abraham, monogamy was re¬ 
cognized as the only legitimate state of 
tilings. The elevated conception of marriage 
presented in the record of the creation, tes¬ 
tifies to a most profound sense of tho sacred¬ 
ness of monogamy as the most intimate 
possible union of two persons. Tho canticle 
is a song of wedded love and fidelity. Poly? 
gamy was not prohibited amongst tho He¬ 
brews, but there is nothing to warrant the 
terrible seraglio customs depicted in Judges 
and instituted by David and Solomon as regal. 

In later Jewish history, the idea came to 
be that it was better for a woman to be a 
transferable concubine than to die an old 
maid, and virginity and childlessness were 
the only lots bewailed uudev the Old Testa¬ 
ment regime. A writer in tho Westminister 
Review observes that wherever the regime 
has been theocratic, as in tho Jewish and 
Papal theocracies, there woman has fared 
the worst: and her position has been most 
favourable wherever a strong rough moral 
sense of individual right as in pagan .Greece 
and Rome lias been dominant. In pagan 
Rome, seclusion was not known, but on its 
change to Christianity this became prevalent, 
divorce became impracticable, and while 
woman, theologically, was pronounced to b© 
Queen of Heaven and Mother of God, sh^ 
became a mere ehattle of her husband. 

Some of the Indian races are not permit¬ 
ted to marry amongst the same lineage 
while other races marry their near blood 
relatives. The Kocch are forbidden to marry 
excepting within the tribe. 

Among the Yerkala of Southern India, 
the first two daughter© of a family may be 
claimed by the maternal uncle as wives for 
his sons. The value of a wife is fixed at 
twenty pagodas. The maternal uncle’s right, 
to tho first two daughters is valued at eight, 
out of twenty pagodas, and is carried 
thus:—if he urge his preferential claim, 
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marry bis own sons to his nieces, he pays 
for each only twelve pagodas ; and similar¬ 
ly; if he, from not having sons or any other 
cause, forego his claim lie receives eight 
pagodas of the twenty paid to the girls’ 
parents by anybody else who may marry 
them. 

The Doingnak, a branch of the Chukma, 
appear to have' been eudogamous. Captain 
Lewin mentions that during the ehiefship of 
Jaunbux Khan about 1782, the chief passed 
an order that the Doingnak should inter¬ 
marry with the tribe in general. This was 
contrary to ancient custom, and caused dis¬ 
content and eventually a break in the tribe. 

The Kalaug of Java, who have some claim 
to be regarded the aborigines of the island, 
are also eudogamous, and when a man asks a 
girl in marriage he must prove descent from 
their peculiar stock. 

The Mautcliu Tartar race forbid marriages 
between those whose family names are dif¬ 
ferent. .In Guam brothers and sisters used 
to intermarry, and it is even stated that such 
unions were preferred as being most natural 
and proper. Endogamy would seem to have 
prevailed in the Sandwich Islauds and in 
New Zealand, where, as Yate mentions, 

* groat opposition is made to any one taking, 
except for some political purpose, a wife from 
another tribe; so that such intermarriages 
seldom occur.’ 

Amongst the brahmins, and rajputs of 
British India, throughout Western and 
Eastern Africa, in Circassia, Hindustan, 
Tartary, Siberia, China, and Australia, as 
well as in north and south America, marri¬ 
ages take place between persons of different 
tribes. Burton says tliub * some clans of the 
Somali will not marry one of the same, or 
even of a consanguineous, family ; and the 
Bakalari have the same rule. In India, the 
Warali tribes are divided into sections and 
no man may marry a woman belonging to 
his own section. In the Magar tribes 
the same rule prevails. Col. Dalton tells us 
that the Ho, Mooudali, and Oraonare divid¬ 
ed iuto clans or keeli, and mny not take to 
wife a girl of the same keeli.’ The Garrow 
are divided into mahari,’ and a man may not 
marry a girl of his own ‘ mahari.' Mr. 
M’Culloch relates that the Manipur and 
other tribes inhabiting the hills rouud Mun- 
nipur, theKoupooi, Mow, Maram/and Mur- 
ring, are divided into four families, Kooinrul 
Looaug, Angom, and Niugthaja. A member 
of *any of these families may marry a mem¬ 
ber of any other, but the intermarriage of 
members of the same family is strictly prohi- 
Jrited.' The Toda race, according to Metz, 
HH -a divided into five distiuct classes, known 
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by the names Peiky, Pekkan,’ ’Kuttaii, KW* 
nae, aud Tody; of which the first is regarded* 
as the. most aristocratic. These classes do* 
not even intermarry with each other, and can 
therefore never lose their distinctive cha¬ 
racteristics. General Gutripbell atid-Mujor 
Macphersoii inentiou that the Khond tfCgard 
it as degrading to bestow their daughters in 
marriage on men' of their own tribe; con¬ 
sider it more ntanly to seek their vvivCs in 
a distant country, and regard marriage 
between people of the same tribe as wicked, 
aud punishable with death. The Kalmttk, 
according to Dr. Hell are divided into hordes, 
and no man can marry a woman of the same 
horde ; the bride, says Bergman, is always 
chosen from another stock; ‘among the 
Dubet, for instance from the Torgot stock, 
and among the Torgot from the Dubet stock. 
The same custom prevails among the Cir¬ 
cassian and the Sambyed. The Ostitik 
regard it as a crime to niarry a woman of 
the same family or even of the same name. 

Polygamy has prevailed in Asia generally 
from the most ancient times, but as a rul6 
it has been practised only amongst thn rich 
and luxurious, or by those whose first Wivds 
gave no children, or amongst tribes whose 
traditions and customs compelled them to- 
raise up seed to their deceased brethren. 
The Veda, however, recognise monogahiic 
marriages, the union of one man and one 
woman, as the natural state ; husband find 
wives arc described in the Rig Veda 
(Maud. J, Hymn 131, V. 3; also Hymu 43) as 
presenting their oblations two aud two to¬ 
gether aud at another place (Mand.II, Hyrrin 
39) a husband and a wife are given amongst 
other illustrations of pairs. On the other 
hand, (Mand, I, Hymn 126,) a young Risllr, 
named Kakshivafc, celebrates the generosity 
of a rajah who had given him* his ten 
daughters in marriage. In ancient times^ 
amongst the mountain tribes, on the western 
parts of the Himalaya known as GandharVa, 
aud supposed to be the modern Kandahar, 
the practice was at one time prevalent 
amongst the kshatrya tribes, of forming & 
union by mutual consent, and associating 
together withoutany preliminary cerembhi©^. 
The brahrrmnical legislator M’atm (Oh. TIT 
v. 26-32-41) recognises the legality of subh 
marriages, bub declares none but the kshsy 
trya race may contract them, hu denounce® 
them as base unions, the offspring of Which, 
will act cruelly, speak untruthfully And’ 
abhor the Vedas. Such uuion8,-^iii the pre^ 
sent day, are not known to occur. When the 
two younger sons of king Santanu Vidhutru 
Virya died childless, the Maha Bharata me© 1 - 
tiona that Viohitru Virya’s widow first asked 
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Bbiri*ma.:»aying " Wee blip rajah's widows, seroblage of royal suitors. In professor 
I p*ray t iyrtUjiftnd raise up sons that shall be Johnson’s Selections from the Mababharata 
to him as his own sons, and being refused, wo have an account of the Swayamvara of 
in consequence of bis vow, how can I do this Drapadi, the daughter of Drupada king of 
tiling ? have I not vowed a vow that I would Panehnla, and afterwards the common w^fe 
never become the father of children by any of the five Panda princes, 
woman,' she sent for her own kinsman, In South Malabar, descent to sons is the 
Vyasa, to whom was born the blind Dhrita- law, but in North Malabar, the Nair, the 
rashtra, Pandu and Viclura. This practice carpenter, brass-smith, black-smith, and 
is identical with that of the Jews, as des- gold-smith artizans, the Tiyar, who are 
oribed in Rutin toddy drawers, and the Mookwa who aro 

In most countries, man has arrogated to fishermen, are all polyandrists and des- 
himsolf a superiority over woman and has cent of property goes in the female line, 
regarded her duty to be to submit toman’s fn North Malabar this law of descent is 
decisions. But the ancient Britons, as also called Mamma ka-tayam, and the mahome- 
some of, the Median Cantons, the Piet, and dan Mopla has conformed to this usage. In 
the Goto were polyandrons and the custom Can am, a similar law called Alya-Santana, 
is traceable airing the ancient Germans, or nephew inheritance, prevails and is m 
In the presout day polyandrons rites prevail practice more strictly carried out than in 
in Thibet, in Oashmir, in the Himalaya, North Malabar. In North Malabar the ad- 
amongst the Toda, tho Coorg, the Nair, the hevents to Maruma-ka-tayum form united 
Kandyan race, ill Ceylon, also in New family communities termed Tarwnad. Tho 
Zealand and some of the Polynesian islands, senior member of whatsoever branch is the 
in the Aleutian Archipelago, among the head of the family and is termed Karnaven; 
Koryak, the Saporogian Kasak, on the Ori- tho other members are styled Anandraven. 
noko, amongst the Iroquois in parts of Afri- The remotest member is acknowledged as 
ca and in Lanecrota. one of the family and entitled to mnintenaneo 

The origin of the polyandric custom has if living under subordination to the head of 
been referred to the communist practice the family aud taking part in their religions 
still in fttfeo amongst hindus, with respect, observances ; for tho women there is nothing 
to all property amfearnings, for where small analogous to tho state of widow-hood as 
parcels of land were to be subdivided existing elsewhere, whether in alliance with 
amongst families, it was of consequence that men or not, they reside in their own families, 
the members should continue limited. The Tho Nair marries beforo he is ton years of 
scarcity of women amongst a military class age, hut though he supports, he never as- 
of foreign immigrants and the absence of gociates with his wife who receives, nt her 
brothers on pasturing expeditions whilst pleasure, any men, provided they bo not of 
others stayed at homo have also been lower birth. Consequent on this form of 
pointed to. descent, a Nair does not know who his father 

The Mahabharata, relates that Pandu with is. In law, property is bold to vest in the 
money and jewels, purchased Madri from females only: practically the males are co¬ 
ker brother Salya, king of Madra. But sharers with the females. In default of 
in former times the princesses of some parts males, females Ruoo.eed to tho management 
of India appear to have enjoyed the privi- of the family property. In some families, 
lege of selecting a husband* from amongst the management devolves on them preferably 
a number.of suitors assembled for tho pur* to the males and the senior female takes it. 
pose at a swayambara or tournament. In the There is, however, a growing tendency to 
Institutes of Maim (Book Ht ver. 27) eight convey property from fathor to son, arising 
different forms of marriage arc mentioned, from tho gradual abandonment of polyan* 
but this right of selection is notone of them, drism. The connubial connection in ques- 
In tho 9th"book, ver. 9, there is an,allusion tion is called in Malabar “ goona-dosham,” 
to it, bnt it is doubtful whether this has re- —“ goona" good 41 dosham," evil (for botter 
ference to any bub the commercial and servile for worse). In Travancore, it is st) r led 
classes. “Three years let a damsel wait “ miinclii-vunga,” viz : mundu clotlv“ vanga" 
though sho be marriageable. After that time receivings where the girl taken is of ripo 
lot her choose for herself a bridegroom of equal age and her consent must be obtained. Per* 
rank." In Kalidasa’s celebrated poem, called sonal acquaintance thus precedes the union. 
R-aghnvansa, there is«a beautiful description Tho hour selected is 8 p. m. ; there is an as* 
of the Sway am vara of Imlumati, sister of semblage<of friends; the man presents the 
the king of Vidarbha, iu which she chooses woman with a “ iriundu" or white muslin- 
Aja, the son of Raghu, out of a large as- cloth, in a corner of which in North Mai* 
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bar, & small sum of money is tied. The girl 
wfcher goes to the man’B bouse, or remains 
iti her own and is visited by him there. 
Bach party is unrestricted as to the number 
' of jsaeh connections that may be formed, but 
these ordinarily do not eiceed two or three. 
The descent being in the female line, the 
parentage of the father is immaterial. The 
maruma-ka-tayam law is not followed in 
North Malabar by the Aka-Podwal, a class 
of pagoda servants, nor by the brahmins of 
North Malabar or of Canara, but in Travan- 
core law only the eldest brother of a brah¬ 
min’s family is allowed to marry with his 
equal the other brothers form other con¬ 
nexions. In the Tulava country, the brah¬ 
min widow can devote herself to the temple, 
and reside outside or inside its walls. If 
within the wails, she is a servaut of the idol 
and receives the visits of men of her own 
caste only : the offspring of such if boys are 
called Moylar, and the girls are married to 
them. But if slie elect to reside outside the 
wall she must pay a monthly sura to the 
pagoda and may cohabit with any man of 
pure descent. 

Amongst the Siah posh Kafir, the marri- j 
age ceremonies are extremely simple, consist¬ 
ing merely of procuring two twigs, or rods, 
of the respective height of the bride and 
bridegroom, and tying them together. They 
are then presented to the couple, who pre¬ 
serve them with much care, so long as they 
find it agreeable or convenient to live to¬ 
gether. If desirous to separate, the twigs 
are broken and the marriage is dissolved* 

With the buddhist races of Tibet, and 
Bur mall, marriage is more readily contracted, 
and the tie more easily broken. In Burmali 
marriage and concubinage are regarded as 
civil contracts, and all breaches are pun¬ 
ished by fines, seduction is also punishable 
by a fine. Girl marriages, as in India, ai*o 
unknown in Burmali, and a Burmese girl is 
courted aud won. The period of the day 
between eight in the evening and midnight, 
is called courting time during which the 
girls receive five or six admirers, who act as 
a check to each other. The women wear as 
a petticoat a gay coloured cloth, which just 
wraps the lower part of the body, and 
opens at every step, and this costume was 
adopted to attract the men. 

. According to Grosse, (Histoire Abregee 
des Cultes, Vol. I, p. 431), aud particularly 
in the valleys of the Ganges, virgins were 
at one time compelled before marriage to 
present themselves in the temples dedicated 
to Juggernaut, and the same is said to have 
_be eu customary in Pondicherry and Goa. 

* MThere is no similar custom known at present, 
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iu any part of India, the most recent notice 
of it being that at p. 168, related by the 
lievd. Mr. Roberts. ( 

Hindus, in sickness, at marriages and 
other ceremonial occasions, loose a boll 
which thenceforward rambles at will without 
an owner. These haunt the market places 
aud landing places, and large towns such as 
Benares, tlie Ranh, Sanrh and Sirhi or 
widows bulls are numerous. The bulls are 
generally in good condition, are often in the 
way but rarely mischievous. . 

The fair inmate of the msthomedan harem, 
whom we picture to ourselves conversing 
with her lover in language too delicate and 
refined to be expressed by anything else but 
flowers, uses ordinarily words which would 
shock the ears of even the most depraved 
amongst the people of England. 

Mauu says, there are eight forms of the 
nuptial ceremony used by the four classes, 
soino good and some bad in this world and 
in the next,” They are termed 

Brahma. Prajapati. I Racsbasa. 

Deva. A sura. 1 Pisacha. 

Itishi. Gandliarvab. | 

Manu says “ the first six ceremonies in 
direct order arc by some held as valid in the 
ease of a priest, &c., &c. Mann utterly re¬ 
probates the idea of Gandharvah marriage, 
j In Chap. HI para. 32 he says that by the 
Brahma, Deva, Itishi and Prajapati mar* 

; riages, only are born sons illnmiued by the 
I Veda, learned men, beloved by the learned, 

I adorned with beauty and with the quality of 
* goodness, wealthy, etc. etc., performing all 
| duties and living a hundred years; while 
from the other four niamages^jp'qfie r> ace< ^ 
sons acting cruelly, speaking^ young abhor¬ 
ring the Veda and the duties'll <y ei ^ibed in 
it/’ And further he doelaroV *that “ the 
I son of a brahma marriage, or wife by the 
! first ceremony, redeems from sin if he per¬ 
form virtuous acts, ten ancestors, ten des¬ 
cendants and himself the twenty first per¬ 
son. A son born of a wife by the Deva 
nuptials, redeems seven and seven in higher 
and lower degrees; of a wife by the Arsha, 
three and three ; of a wife by the Prajapa- 
tyah, six and six. 

j “ From the blameless nuptial rites of men 
springs a blameless progeny; from the re* 
prehcnsible, a reprehensible offspring: let 
mankind, therefore, studiously avoid the cul¬ 
pable forms of marriage. 

“ By culpable marriage, Ac., Ac., great 
families are sunk to a low state. 

A marriage procession in the North-West 
of India has many elements different from 
those in Bengal. The months of April and 
168 
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May Wbg considered as the most auspicious 
season for marriage, hymeneal processions 
may now be daily witnessed in any of the 
great cities of the North-West. The bride¬ 
groom, instead of being carried in a palan¬ 
quin and followed quietly by ai crowd of 
guests, proceeds in the Upper Provinces on 
horse-back, with musicians playing right and. 
left, and a band of female songstresses chim¬ 
ing songs suited to the occasion. 

. The student of social philosophy in deter¬ 
mining the stage of civilization at which any 
nation has arrived, regards as an almost in¬ 
fallible criterion, the degree of esteem in 
which its women are held. It is only iu 
highly civilized societies that woman takes 
her proper rank os the equal and companion 
of man, and as culture declines and intellect 
narrows, she gradually siuks, till in poly¬ 
gamous communities, the husband only re¬ 
gards'the wife as, “ Something better thnn 
his dog, a little dearer than his horse.” The 
light in which a nation looks upon its 
women, is not unfrequently reflected in the 
forms of the national marriage ceremony. 
With the Spartans, whose women were more 
respectod than any other women of Greece, 
to commemorate the practice of former 
days, the bride was seized by the hus¬ 
band aud carried away as if by force, 
though really with the sanction of tho pa¬ 
rents. In ancient India, the position of the 
wife was far more honourable than it is in 
the India of tho present day ; and against 
this degradation of the sex, the hindu. mar¬ 
riage ceremonies, which have descended from 
bygone ages, make their constant protest, 
fir iu them, tho womau is recognised as the 
first and greatest blessing the gods granted 
to man. As a hindu poet has said:— 

Woman is man’s better half; 

Woman is man’s bosom friend ; 

Woman is redemption’s source; 

The whole spirit of the hindu ritual is 
opposed to polygamy, but inculcates firm and 
undeviatiug allegiance to each other on the 
part of both husband and wife. 

Much attention is at the present time di¬ 
rected towards this portion of the Hindu 
Code. An influential and increasing sect of 
pure theists, the Brahma Somaj, followers 
"of the celebrated Ram-Mohun Roy, have for 
some time used a revised ritual in which, 
while idolatrous invocations of the Vedic 
and Puranic deities are suppressed and the 
On^ without a Second is entreated to sanctify 
the union,—the ceremonies ( which are not 
idolatrous and which have been consecrated 
by themse of ages are preserved. In the 
opinion of Mr. Cowie, the Advocate General 
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of Calcutta, such marriages are howev<“, 
according to hindu Jaw, invalid. It was 
with an immediate view to the relief of the 
members of the Brahma Somaj, that the 
Honourable Sumner Maine introduced into 
the Legislative.Council of India, his bill ta 
legalize marriages between natives of India 
nob professing Christianity, and objecting to 
be married iu accordance wibh the rites 
of the Hindu, Mahommedan, Buddhist* 
Parsee or Jewish religion. The marriage 
must be solemnized in the presence of a Re¬ 
gistrar to be appointed for the purpose, and 
of at least three credible witnesses, in whoso 
hearing each of the parties make the follow¬ 
ing declaration : “I, A. B., am a native of 

British India, I do not profess the Christian 
religion and I object bo be married in ac¬ 
cordance with the rites of the Hindu, Mu- 
hommedan, Buddhist, Parsee or Jewish re¬ 
ligion.” The bride and bridegroom ara 
then to repeat words to the following effect: 
u I, A. B., declare, in the presence of tha. 
Almighty God, that I take thee C. D., to bo 
my lawful wedded wife (or husband).” 

It is further provided that tho husband 
must have completed the age of eighteen, 
and tho wife must not be under fourfcoen. If 
she is under fourteen the consent of her 
father or guardian is necessary. With tho 
exception of a small section, the Brahmo 
Somaj sect themselves, think that the bill, 
goes too far. They say it makes tho marriage 
contract “ a mere civil union, with no more 
solemnity about it than a trade partnership 
with community of interest and goods” 
while tho hindu religion, regards marriage 
as a sacrament, and they havo been ac-.. 
cuRtomed to look upon it ao the chief of the 
sixteen religious rites which are to be per¬ 
formed by every pious hindu in tho course 
of his life. They think that while idolatrous 
rites and ceremonies should be omitted, some 
religious ceremonies banded down by their 
forefathers should be made compulsory. 

According to hindu law, a girl is mar-, 
riageable at eight but many are given in, 
marriage from the age of two. After marri*. 
age she remains with her parents till she 
attain maturity, when another ceremony 
takes placo and her husband fetches , her 
to his own house. A brahmin girl who 
comes to maturity without having contracted 
matrimony, loses her caste. The duty of 
choosing a husband belongs to the girl*a 
father; but should he be dead, it devolves 
in succession upon the paternal grandfather, 
brother, patornal uncle, male paternal cou- 
sins aud lastly upon her mother. If these, 
omit to perform their duty till after the girl 
has reached the age of eight, she may choose 
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-Jtet iiertclf.' Slie can only marry with those 
O? her own caste and the preference should 
fee given to the sons of her mother’s brother 
Or of her father’s sister. Strange to say 
while this preferonce is permitted and en¬ 
couraged, it would be considered a dreadful 
crime to think of marrying the sons of the 
father’s brother, or of the mother’s sister; 
though among us in all these cases, the re¬ 
lationship being that of first cousins, marri¬ 
age would be equally legal. 

In the present day, marriages generally 
take place when the youth is about twelve 
years of age and the girl about five or six. 
We will suppose then, that a father wishes 
to procure a wife for his son, the prelimi¬ 
naries have been arranged, the girl’s horos¬ 
cope lias been consulted aud found propi¬ 
tious, and it now remaius to find out a lucky 
day on which the ceremonies shall com¬ 
mence, for, as the Hindu proverb has it, 
“even good men cannot help so much as 
good days.” This is done, and on the ere 
uf the day fixed upon, a friend of the youth 
visits the house of the bride elect, and for¬ 
mally gives notice to. the girl’s father that 
on the morrow a religious ceremony is to 
take place*in which his favour aud assistance 
will be needed. As an earnest of his readi¬ 
ness to help on the good work, the father of 
the bride presents the messenger with two 
cocoanuts. These are afterwards given to 
the J’oung man, who is informed of the 
promise of his future father-in-law, and the 
ceremonies arc now commenced by invoking 
the favour of the gods and propitiating the 
brahmin gurus with gifts. Yighnesvara, 
the biudu Janus is especially invoked as 
the remover of obstacles, aud au elephant 
faced atid pot-bellied image is made of 
saffron to represent him. Saffron is con- 
eidered as peculiarly auspicious and it is as 
much in request at hindu marriages, as the 
traditional orange-blossoms are at weddings 
in Europe. Au earthen vessel filled with 
water,, is then placed upou a heap of rice, 
the symbol of fertility ; the brahmins repeat 
Over the vessel several mantra calling upon 
Varana the god of the wavers to sanctify 
the contents, which aro then poured over 
the head of the bridegroom. The boy next 
assumes for the first time the toga virilis, 
his eyelids are darkened with powder, a 
brilliant sectarian mark ornamouts his fore¬ 
head, aud on each cheek is placed a “ beauty 

» Aud here follows a very curious part of 
the ceremony. -He is directed to set. out ou 
^ pilgrimage to Benares. A staff and an 
bmbrelfo are placed in his hands; sandals 
are bound on his feet; ho wears u tur- 
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ban on his head, and carries abuddle 
ou his back, and a copy of the Vedas, uhd&r 
his arm ; for as a brahmachari oir bachelor 
he’ must be a studeqt of the VbdaS. Thiisi 
equipped he commences his jourhey; but 
he is met by the father of the bride elect, 
who diverts him from his professed intefitioft 
by promising to give him a wife. The 
youth says lie is satisfied, and on receiving 
two more cocoanuts to ratify the promise he 
returns home. After vemoviug his pilgrim 
weeds ho enters a palanquin, and with his 
friends, proceeds to the house of his father*? 
in-luw. In the front of the house i& 
erected a pan dal or booth, made of leaves 
and branches of trees, and supported on 
from four to twelve pillars. An even num-. 
ber must be chosen, as they represent murrU 
ed couples. Plantain trees with overhang¬ 
ing clusters of fruit are placed on each side 
of the entrance, and the inside of the booth 
is decked with leaves aud boughs and fruits 
of the mango and the areoa, and with white 
jasmine flowers, the symbols of purify. The 
bride is now brought in, and the innocent 
little maid seems not at all displeased at her 
newly-acquired importance and her gay- 
dress and jewels. A swing is fitted up with 
a broad seat, and on it the bride aud bride¬ 
groom aro caused to sit. Three female 
relatives How approach and wash the feet of 
the youug couple with milk three times* 
They are then swung, while the women 
chant the praises of their favourite deity, 
Krishna, the lover of the shepherdesses. 
Balls of rice, mixed with saffron, are thrown 
towards the four points of the compass. 
This is au offering to the gods aud the 
manes, who are all supposed to be present and 
iuvited guests. The friends of the bridegroom 
now .approach aud give fruits to the bride 
and his friends make like presents to the 
bride. The girl’s mother then lifts her new 
son-in-law upon her hip (in the usual way 
in which infants are carried in India), and 
takes him thus from the paudal into, the 
house. This signifies that she has adopted 
him as her own son. While this is goiug 
on, songs are sung' by the women, and’au 
joiu in the Sanskrit chorus, Qouri, katyau^,' 
Vaibhogame—i. e. “a virgin, a wedding^ 
0 joy V* Afterwards a dais is raised wifm. 
in the pandat, and upon this dais the young 
couple sit in state. Here they , are biased 
by the brahmins and again the women 
chant songs of joy. There are five -icings’ 
considered essential to the hindoo marriage 
ceremony, viz., the betrothal; the gifrofthe 
virgin, the acceptance, tl^gJ'Hepure ’’60^’ 
hand, and the seven siepao 
Iu giving away the virgin, the girl’s futher 
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01 ? guardian must say, in the presence of the liquors, although they now strictly prohibit 
Jwlunins, to the father of the bridegroom, their use. It is ateo interesting to observe 
V,1 giy© you, for your son, my beautiful another evidence of the similarity of tastes 
yii^in daughter, accept her therefore.” The and practices which continued to charac# 
father of the youth replies :—“ With my terize the Aryan races in the East and'West, 
mind, with my voice, and with my body I long after their first separation. The old 
joyfully accept thy daughter for my son literature of England shows us that formerly 
and religiously receive her among my own the chief glory of an ancient English warrior, 
kindred. The girl’s father then declares was to drink himself drunk on a mead bench, 
his gotram (tribe) and gives grains of rice The practice of mead drinking is still kept 
tinged with red and betel leaves to the up in Wales; and it is to this same ferment- 
bridegroom, declaring again that he gives ed liquor the poet Grey refers in his lines on 
him Iiis daughter and promises to defray all the death of Hoel:— 
the expenses of the marriage. With the " Wreathed in many a golden link? 

girl there should be given one or more cows, From the golden cup they drink 

pome land and a salagram stone. hector, that the bees produce, 

The girl’s father next makes a solemn And the grape’s ecstatic juice.” 

declaration in the presence of the assembled On the third day after marriage, theatten- 
brahmins, thus: — “0 Brahmins! to this tion of the bride is directed to a small star 
youth M. learned in the Vedas, the son of named Arundhati near the constellation of 
N., to him I give my daughter dressed in the Great Bear, and she is exhorted to follow 
gay apparel and adorned with gems.” the chaste example of Arundhati, the wife of 

The brahmins answer; “ Tatfia astu” the rishi Vasishta, who on account of her 
So let it be. The father-in-law having taken conjugal fidelity, was deified and placed 
the hand of liis daughter, now puts it into among the stars. On the fourth night, a 
the hand of the bridegroom, and pours over torch light procession sets out and the bride 
them water sacred to Vishnu. The pouriug and bridegroom are carried round and round 
of water according to Eastern custom i the village in a palanquin, with music and 
makes a gift irrevocable, and the marriage dancing. This goes on till sunrise. They 
phonld be now complete. The Sapfa padi are then conducted home and are received at 
imd the ceremony of tying on the Tali have the threshold by some married women, 
however been superadded. The wooden whose husbands are still living, for the 
yoke of a bullock used to the plough is sight of a widow at such a time, is oonsider- 
brought and lightly laid upon the head of od most inauspicious. They are then seated 
the bride. A veil is then held up between and a lamp is waved round their heads to 
her and the bridegroom, and the mangala avert the ill effects of “ the evil eyej” and: 
ijslitaga or eight auspicious verses are re- for the same purpose, the bride sometimes 
cited. They form a canticle calling upon wears a coral bead with the jewel of her Tali, 
♦lie gods, ihe saints, the trees, the hills and Somewhat in the same way as the English 
the rivers to witness and to be auspicious to send round wedding cake and cards, the Hin- 
the union. The veil then falls, and the bride- dus distribute betel leaves with the nut of the 
groom binds a golden ornament, called the areca palm, and grains of rice coloured rod. 
Tali, around the neck of the bride. This The friends of the bride now come to offer* 
can never be removed except in the unhappy their congratulations, and a common wish at 
event of her becoming a widow. Then fol- this time is:—“ May you live long and bear 
low the homam or sacrifice to Agni the god sixteen.” It will be seen that while there 
of fire, in which the bride and bridegroom is in these ceremonies much that is harm* 
tufce together the Sapta padi, or seven steps less, and that appears to the liindu imprea* 
amidst 'the loud chanting of the Vedas, sive and venerable from its great antiquity* 
From this observance the term Sapta padi- there is still a great deal that is ultimately 
Ham has become synonymous with friend- bound up with polytheism. 

end it is common for two persons to There is occasionally practised amongst 
awear eternal friendship; by taking seven hindoos of the Cammattee caste a strange 
st^ps together. Next comes the ceremony ceremony—the marriage of the living and 
cl eaiting what is called Madhu parkam, the dead, the principals being, a living 
literally mead mixture. No mead is now woman, and a dead man. In one case* 
toted,'but grains of parched rice are substi- amongst a section of the Camatti or Korapte 
it is strange that the name of the caste, the relation that bad existed between 
©eremoty in still allowed to perpetuate the the living and the dead was*of a lefUhanded 
wimrnf,a(M0 fact, tbit in times past, the nature. They had lived together for many 
hrahfrins <Ji<l #ot scrupleto drink fermented long years as man and wife, wbsa 
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Aufioriag from a febrile attack for only four left widows before, attaining a really mam* 
abort days, the man died. Agreeably to the ageable age, is becoming frequent amongst 
peculiar custom of their caste it wasimpera- even the most respectable hindoos in Bengal* 
tive, ere the corpse cotild bo removed for Nothing can be crueller or more unwise 
interment, that the sacred rites of matrimony than to condemn poor g*irls, left widows at 
should bo performed. The sad intelligence the ages of 7,8, and 9 years to a life of celh 
was soon communicated to the neighbouring bacy. Iu the instauoe of a remarriage of a 
residents, and to a host of friends and ao* Hindoo widow, celebrated in the village of 
quaintances, and a fluctuating stream of Chandrokona Zillah, Hooghly, about the 
pfessers-by. A guru or priest, being sum- middle of the nineteenth century, the bride» 
lnoned, and the necessary preparations for whose name was Nilmani Daai, was the 
the celebration of the nuptials being bur- daughter of Baboo Gopi Nath Dutt, of the 
riedly completed, the ceremony commenced.' Kayastha caste, an inhabitant of Baohua iu 
The inanimate form was placed against the district of Midnapore. Her first mar* 
the outer wall of the verandah of the house riage took place when she was only seveu 
in a sitting posture, attired like a bride- years of age; and at eight she became a 
groom, and the face and hands besmeared widow ; and at her re-marriage she was 
with liquid turmeric. The woman also was twelve years old. 

clothed like a bride, and adorned with the The mere act of being betrothed disquali* 
usual tinsel ornament over the face, which, fies from a second marriage; the affianced 
as well as the arms and the drapery, were becomes a rand or widow though a homari 
daubed over with yellow. She sat opposite or maid. 

the dead, now addressing it light and un- All brahmins marry with persons who have 
meaning words,—as is customarily done not the same pravara, i. e. who do not in- 
upon such occasions,—and then chewing yoke the same Bis hi as their ancestor 
bits of dry cocoanut and squirting it on the (Asvalayana xii. 15), Apastamba says Tbou 
face- And thus the ceremony proceeded and sbalfc not give thy daughter to a man be- 
continuod for three or four hours. At length, longing to the same gotra or family. Ya- 
as the sun was nearing tho horizon, the jnervalgya says, Let a man marry a woman 
nuptial ceremony was brought to a close, who is tree from disease, who has brothers, 
and the preparation for the interment com- and who is not the daughter of a man having 
menced. The head was digested of its bridal the same ancestors and belonging to the same 
attire, then bathed, and finally laid upon a gotra as himself. 

bier and oovored with a cloth of silk. The Knliu marriages are sought after by the 
face was next rubbed over with some red relations of the females, to keep up the 
po.wder, and in the mouth were placed some honour of their families; and the children of 
betel leaves. The widowed bride then these marriages invariably remain with their 
looked her last at the shrouded form of him mothers, and are maintained by tbe relations 
whom never more she would behold, when, of their females, in some cases, a Koolin 
amid agonizing shrieks and deafening tom father does not know his own children* 
tomming, the bier was lifted up, and the Exogamy prevails throughout western and 
funeral cortege proceeded in the direction of eastern Africa, in Circassia, Hindoostan, 
Sion—-one man, proceeded the corpse. Tartary, Siberia, China and Australia, as well 
throwing, at intervals, a handful of pic to as in north and south America, bub both 
the right and left, which were being eagerly exogamy and endogamy prevail in India. ^ 
picked up. ^ The Koooh and the Ho are forbidden to 

^The Argba offering is made to an idol, a marry excepting within the trib^. The lat* 
brahmin, to a bridegroom, at the marriage ter at least, however, are not truly endoga* 
ceremony, or to any venerable person, and mous, for as already mentioned, they are 
* a ? rain g operations. It consists chiefly divided into 1 keeli’ or clans and may not 
of fruit and flowers, or water, or milk and take to wife a girl of their own keeli* Thus 
honey, and when the first bundle of corn is they are in fact exogamous, and itispossfe* 
brought home from the threshing floor and ble, that some of the other cases of end#* 
deposited, a libation of water is offered gamy might, if we were better acquainted 
between the threshold and the spot where it with them, present the same duplex pheao* 
» ^ deposited. menon. 

. does no ^ ^cognise the Silver and golden wedding days appear to 

Moond marriage of widows, though seven be almost as much observed by the Chinese 
^ cohabitation are observed with as by the Germans. On tkese festivals 
eettam ceremonial rites. . children present parents with magnificently 

Latterly, however, remarriage of females, embroidered banners, which are hung up iu 
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thoAnOestral Hail, a large room, so rippl'd- Wife hr a manner premBelysimilfttf to 
printed in the house of every wealthy man. own, and procreates children for the boy* 
In this apartment, besides these tokens of husband. 

filial affections, are kept boards, on which Sir W. Elliot Bays that in several tribes of 
are painted, in gold on a scarlet ground, the Central India, the bridegroom seizes bis bride 
names and titled of the families with which by force, either affected or real; and the same 
the family* has intermarried. When a was customary among the Badaga of the 
woman marries, all the boards from her Neilgberry Hills. 

father’s Ancestral Hall are carried in pro- The hill tribes of Chittagong, says Captain 
Cession before her. Lewin, regard marriage as a more animal 

The Gond race of Mandla have the and convenient connection; as the means of 
44 Lamjina Shadi,” in which the betrothed getting their dinner cooked. They have mo 
lad serves an apprenticeship for his future idea of tenderness, nor of chivalrous devotion, 
wife. A Gond girl, however, may exercise The Kalang of Java, who have some olairtl 
her own will and run off with a man, but it to be regarded as the aborigines of the is** 
is quite allowable for her first cousin or the land, are also endogamous, and when a man 
man whom she has deserted to abduct her asks a girl in marriage he must prove his 
from the man whom she has chosen. The descent from their peculiar stock. 

Shadi Bandhone is a compulsory marriage. In Ceylon there were two kinds of mar- 
In the Shadi Baitho, a woman goes to a riage, the Dcega marriage, and the Deena 
man’s house. Widows remarry either to a marriage. In the former the woman went to 
younger brother of the deceased husband, or her husband’s hut, in tbo latter the man trans* 
to some other man. forred himself to that of the woman. More* 

In China, Borneo and the Fiji islands, a over, according to Davy p. 286, marriages in 
father-in-law after his son’s marriage never Ceylon wero provisional for the first fort* 
again visits his daughter-in-law and if they night, at the expiration of which they wer0 
chance to meet, he hides himself. In Aus- either annulled or confirmed, 
tralia, a man mnst not pronounce the name In Sumatra there were formerly three 
of his father-in-law, mother-in-law or son-in- perfectly distinct kinds of marriage; the 
law. 4 Jngur, in which the man purchased the wg* 

The Hassaniyeli Arabs have a very curi- man ; the 4 Ambelanalc,’in which the woman 
©us form of marriage, which may be called, purchased the man ; and the 4 Temando,’ in 
three quarters marriage, that is to say, the which they joined on terms of equality. In 
woman is legally married for three days out the mode of marriage by Ambel-anak, says 
of four, remaining perfectly free for the Marsden, p. 20*2, ‘ the father of a virgin 
fourth. makes choice of some young man for bet 

Many savages have no ceremony of mar- husband, generally from an inferior family* 
riage. The Badnga can scarcely be said to which renounces all further right to, or in- 
have any. The Kurumbar, another tribe of terest in him, and ho is taken into the housb 
the Neilgherry Hills, have no marriage of his father-in-law who kills abuffalo on 
ceremonies, (Trans. Ethn. Soc. Yol. iii. p. the occasion and receives twenty dollars from 
276). According to Colonel Dalton, (Tran, his son’s relations. After this, the baruk 
Ethn. Soc. Yol. vi. p. 25.) the Keriah of baik’nia (the good anil bad of him), is lttf* 
Central India have no word for marriage in vested in the wife’s family. If he murder 
their own language, and the ceremony used, or rob, they pay the bangun, or the find. 
Appears to be little more than a sort of pub- If he be murdered, they receive the bangun. 
lie recognition of the fact. They are liable to any debts he may com* 

' Among the Reddi race of the peninsula tract in marriage, those prior to it remain- 
of Souther if India, a young woman of six- ing with his parents. He lives inthefamily^ 
tden or twenty years of age may be married in a state between that of a son aud ^ 
fanbboy of five or six years. She, however, debtor. He partakes as a son of what the 
lives with some other adult male, perhaps a house affords, but has no property in himsejifL 
maternal uncle or cousin, but is not allowed His rice plantation, the produce of his*pep- 
to form a connection with the father’s rela- per garden, with every thing that he^catju 
tions, occasionally it may be the boy-hus- gain or earn, belongs to the family. He 
hand’s father himself, that is the woman’s liable to be divorced at their pleasure, anti 
father*fa-law! Should there be children from though be has children most leave all anj| 
these liaisons, they are fathered on the hoy return naked as he came. The Semandpj* 
husband. When the boy grows up, thh wife a regular treaty between the parties on 
Neither old or 1 past child-bearing, when he footing of equality. The adat paid to 
fahfeifcfalakestip With some other 14 boy’s” girl’s friends had usually been twelve dollars/ 
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*ftt Balt one of the Islands between Java scribed by the Governor General in CoeneiJ, 
ffcndrNew Guinea, girls aro stolen away “European marriages” weire expired 
by their lovers, who sometimes surprise them include marriages to. which Eurasians 
alone, or over-power them by the way, and parties. These rules,;proviso effectually a 
tarry them off with dishevelled hair and tat- record in India at* all marriages celebrate*! 
tered garments to the woods. When brought in the country, and the recording at home 
back from thence,,reconciliation is effected of every marriage in which either of the 
with enraged friends, by a certain compen- parties is in any way connected with Bngr 
nation price being paid to her relatives. land. It being, frequently, inconvenient tel 

In the Korea when a man marries, he have to refer to a church register in India 
mounts on horseback, attended by bis for proof of a marriage. There are cases in 
friends, and having ridden about the town, which, from the destruction of the original 
stops at the bride’s door, where he is received books, this inconvenience grows into an ijn- 
by her relations, who then carry her to his possibility. Every marriage between British 
ho ns*, and the ceremony is complete. people, or in which one of the contracting 

Amongst the Australians the bride is car- parties is of legitimate extraction from Eng** 
ried off by force. lish parents, has become capable of proof by 

. Forbes relates that the Kurnwa Koonbi simply referring to the Registrar General iu 
celebrate marriages only rmdera certain side- Loudon. 

real conjunction, which occnrs about once in The 4 bride cako’ which ro invariably nc* 
thirteen years, and hence it is asserted by companies an English wedding, and which 
others, though they themselves deny it, that should always be cut by the bride, may be 
their mi born children are often contracted traced back to the old Roman form of marrit 
In marriage Xm the chance of tlieir being ago by * confarreatio’ or eating together, 
male and female. A shepherd caste, called The Fiji Islanders have a very similar cus- 
4< Bhnrwad,” fix upon a particular year, tom. The act of eating together is, amongst 
about once in ten years, for the celebration the Burmese, the ceremony of union. Among 
Of their marriages, and they purchase from the Tippornh race of the Hill tribes of Cbit4 
the Rajpoot chief, or other ruling power, a tagong, the bride prepares some drink, sits 
piece of ground upon which the hymeneal on her lover’s knee, drinks half and gives 
ceremonies are performed. This caste, also, him the other half; they aftorwarda crook 
contracts children of the age of two or three together their fingers. Marriage amongst 
months. The ground cannot be employed the Romans was of three kinds—the con¬ 
fer marriage rites a second time, but it is re- farreatio, which was accompanied with the 
tamed henceforth in pasture, and never sub- most awful religious rites, was practically 
jefi ted to cultivation. Upon it the shepherds indissoluble, and was jealously restricted to 
erect, an ornamental wooden post, called a patricians—the Coemptio, which was purely 
marriage pillar,” which is preserved naan civil and which derived its name from a 
indication of the purpose to which the ground symbolical sale and which like the confar- 
bas been applied. In the hills near Raj- reatio gave the husband complete authority 
mabal, it is not uncommon ior two neigh- over the person and property of his wife: 
hours when their respective wives are preg- and the Usus, which was effected by a simple 
want, to agree, that the offspring, in the declaration of a determination to cohabit, 
event of their being a boy and a girl, shall The Usus became general iu the Roman 
be married to each other. empire, and in it, the married Woman re¬ 

in British India, the rule which prmci- mained in her father’s house and under his 
pally affects the European community is, the guardianship. Her dowry passed into the 
resolution of the Governor-Gen oral in Conn- husband’s hands, but, with that, exception, 
od, dated the 8th October, l#52 which she held her property in her own right; she 
prescribes that certificates of marriage inherited her share of her father’s wealthy 
should be transmitted to England iu every and she retained it altogether independent 
Case when either party to the marriage of her husband—and thus, a very const- 
i* what is commonly called a British sub- derable portion of Roman wealth passed into 
jeci, or the legitimate offspring of such a the uncontrolled possession of women. 
person $ and. in other cases, whenever During the ascetic stage of morals; in 
Wither party to the marriage desires it to Europe, many Romans and. Christians re* 
be, so .transmitted. Subjects of foreign g&rded a second marriage asimproper, ^ 
European states were provided for in 1854, The Roman actresses we,re'slaves, 

when returns of births, deaths, and mama- The Revd. Mr, Ward r rebates that at a 

gift of European Christians, of all domi- marriage which he saw* |he bridegroom 
aions, throughout British India, ware pre- came from a distance, and the bride lived im 
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Seiatnrpore,"to which plade the bridegroom Attraction. Her Jmir w nitbraidedj 8l»«* ia 
liyW to edihe by vvatei*, after waiting two or slowly disrobed, and then, wttii her loins 
tWe© bdurft,.at leiigth, naai* natdniglit, it was slightly girdled with crimson silk, she is 
announced, as if in the very words of Scrip- mounted cm high clogs, and Jed through 
trite, #< Behold the bridegroom corneth; go halls and passuges gradually increasing in 
but to meet All the persons em- temperature, with fountains overflowing ilteie 

ployed, bow lighted theft* lamps, and ran marble floors; she is placed on a marbta 
with them iti their hands to fill up their platform, near to a jet of hot water; fullers’ 
stations in the procession *, some of them lmd earth is rubbed on her head, she is lathered 
lost their lights, and were unprepared ; but with soup, and brushed with a handful of 
it was then too late to seek them, and the tow; theu hot water is poured over hoe 
cavalcade, something like the above, moved freely, she is swathed in long towels, and by 
forward to the house of the bride, at which slow degrees conducted hack to a mow 
place the company entered a large and moderate temperature, and lastly to a fuun* 
splendidly illuminated area, before the house, tain of cool water. Her companions in the 
Covered with an awning, where a great ntul- meantime undergo the same process. Then, 
tifcude of friends,' dressed m their best ap- shrouded in muslin, crape or linen, they sife 
purel, wcrO Seated upon. mats. The bride- together, smoking, till they arc rested and 
groom was carried in the arms of a friend, refreshed. The edges of the eyelids are 
and placed on a superb seat in the midst of blackened thus .-—a little instrument, like a 
the company, where he sat a short time, and silver bodkin, is dipped in water, and then* 
then went into the house, the door of i«ito a bottle or box containing an impalpable 
which was immediately shut, and guarded powder. called kohl, made of antimony and 
by sepoys; as in our Lord’s beautiful parable carefully prepared soot; the blackened point 
And the door was shut !’* is drawn gently along between the almost 

Genesis XXIX, 18, relates that Jacob loved closed lids of the eyes. Poor people us# 
Rachel; and said, “lwill serve thee seven soot alone, and apply it with pins made of 
years for Rachel, thy younger daughter.” One lignum vitas. The arms and hands, legs and 
of the liindu lawgivers, Vribusputee, says, feet, are bandaged with narrow tape ox* 
“ A person may become a slave on account of braid, like sandals crossing and re-crossing 
luv$», or to obtain a wife*' and in several parts each other; theu a paste made of moistened 
of the East Indies this practiceis still followed, henna powder (the pulverised leaves of the 
Among ladies of Egypt girls are prepared for henna tree—(Lawsonia) is spread and bound 
marriage with a very great deal of ceremony, over them, and allowed to remain on for 
There are wonten who make the beautifying several hours. When it is removed, the 
of brides their especial profession ! using scis- skin is found deeply dyed w'herever the tape 
sorsand tweezers freely and skilfully to rc- (which is now uuwouud) did not protect it; 
move superfluous hair, and train the eyebrow thus a sort of chequered pattern is produced 
to fin arched line, perfectiug it with black pig- and when it is artistically and delicately 
intents. An adhesive piaster of-very strong, done the feet look, at a distance, as if they 
sweet gum, is applied all over the body, let- were sandalled, and the hands, as if they 
ting it remain on for a minute or more; were covered with mittens of a bright orange 
then tearfng it off quickly, it brings away or bronze colour. Finally, early on the wedw 
with it all the soft down or hair, leaving tlie ding-day, the bride is dressed in her bridal- 
skin quite bare; with an unnaturally bright robes ; her hair is braided (in what is called 
and polished appearance, t hough much ad- the Grecian plait), small pieces of gold-leaf 
itoited by Orientals. The face requires very are stuck on her forehead und on her breast ; 
careful manipulation. In some instances care is taken not to conceal any of the stats 
this orderijj -slightly irritates the skin, and or spots tattoed on her face or chest in in- r 
pferfhmfed sesame or olive-oil is applied, or fancy ; a line of blue dots encircling the lips 
cOeulittg lotions of elder-flower water are is sometimes seen, and a spot on the chin itf 
used. The bride invites her friends to ao- very cpmiuou. A little rouge is added 
OOraptiOy bet to the public bath previous to heighten the color of the cheeks when con-' 
the wedding’day, and sends to each one a sidered necessary. 

packet of henna, two or three pieces of soap In Iudia left-hand marriages are common: 
ithd tiffb waSxr caudles. Bridal parties as- amougst both hindu3 and mahomedans, afid* 
semble and sometimes pass three successive are considered by no means disreputably* 
days in tile lufcury of the Turkish bath. Oa the grouudof disparity of rank, loft-kifia 
Pipes, sherbet, cbffee aiid other refreshments marriages are still sanctioned in Germany^ 
iwe* sorted, A and songs ate sung in honor of but they seem not essentially differfent 
the bride, rtlk>Of course forms the centre of those here alMUud to. 
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the old Roman forms of marriage 
imifcrreatio was the most sacred and the 
brtde and bridegroom were joined together 
bf the Pontifex Maximus in a set form of 
words, in the presence of at least ten wit- 
nesses, the contracting parties having to 
partake of a cake made of salt, water and 
floor, called far. Of that panis farreua, 
the wedding cake of the British is the relic 
and their bridesmaids and groomsmen have 
their origin in the ten witnesses. Amongst 
tlie Romans, special honour was given to 
the obildren of such marriages and from 
amongst them were chosen the flamens* of 
Jttp iter and the vestal virgins. 

, In certain African tribes it is deemed a 
most gallant act for a lover to ride into the 
pretence of his sweetheart, astride a fine 
boar pig. 

Amongst tbehindoos of G uzerat, the gen¬ 
eral rule is that betrothal cannot be set aside, 
but. the practice of different castes varies. 
Among Rajpoots, if the betrothed bride¬ 
groom die, the girl who should have been 
his wife is treated as his widow, and con¬ 
sidered incapable of eutering again into the 
married state. Some brahmins, on the 
Other hand, do not consider themselves 
bound either by betrothal or by any other ce¬ 
remony short of the actual joining of hands 
in marriage. In most castes a betrothed 
bride is not treated as a widow on the death 
of the affianced, and in many she may, with 
permission of the caste, marry another per¬ 
son even in his life-time, should he, before 
tbe marriage is concluded, become Afflicted 
with any serious disease. The Kuruwa 
koonbee, when they cannot procure a hus¬ 
band for their daughter, will sometimes 
marry her to a bunch of flowers. The next 
day they throw the flowers into a well, and 
tbe bridegroom thus disposed of, the widow 
is oljgible for “ natrs,” or second marriage. 
A similar practice is that of marrying the 
;irl to a person called “ a hand husband.” 
'his bridegroom may be any male of tbe 
caste who is willing to contract, beforehand, 
that he will receive a certain sum for a 
divorce and give his bride a release from 
her marriage the moment the ceremony has 
been performed. Tbe wife so divorced may 
then marry in natra. The object of these 
proceedings is the avoidance of expense, 
jtfo money need be spent by tbe bride's 
father upon a “natra” marriage, except 
snob &s is required for entertaining the 
friencfo. who accompany the bridegroom. 
The Rdy’s trousseau is supplied by her bus- 
band. Ab unmarried woman cannot, how¬ 
ever, be given in natra. About twenty days 
before the marriage, the house of the parents 
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are carefully cleansed* and adorned by the 
wealthy with strings of pearls or handsomely 
embroidered curtains, and by th# poor with 
garlands of leaves. In front a temporary 
building, called mundup, is erected# which, 
in the case of poor persons, is merely a 
thatched hut, but where tb# higher classes are 
concerned, is frequently, A. very- brilliant 
pantomime-like edifice, lined with mirrors 
and adorned with lamps, rich curtains, soft 
carpets, and abundance of tinsel. Near one 
of the corners of the mundqp a wooden post, 
called a “jewel-pillar,” is set up, adorned 
with flowers.and other ornaments, and won 
shipped. Within the mundup tbe planets, 
Gunesh, Vighun Raj, and the progenitors 
are worshipped,—the lost mentioned, iu 
order that the household may not, so long 
as the ceremony lasts, be rendered unclean 
by the occurrence of a birth or death in the 
family. 

A ceremony, called “ Gotruj,” is perform¬ 
ed within the dwelling-house. Aflafcsurface 
of wall having been whitened, a pyramid ia 
made upon it of red spots, which increase 
from ono at the apex to seven at the base. 
Below the base line other seven spots are 
made with clarified butter, which the beat 
causes gradually to trickle downwards. The 
figure, which represents a genealogical tree, 
becomes the subject of adoration. The 
bride performs a ceremony called “ Nyoon- 
chun,” in which she expresses by signiff- 
cant pantomime the worthlessness in her 
eyes of even the necessaries of life in com¬ 
parison with her beloved child,. Around his 
head she waves a cake of bread, and then a 
cup of water, both of which she throws from 
her *, she next takes in her band the 
“ surapot,” which is composed of two vessels 
full of rice fastened together mouth to 
month. 

According to' the Revd, Mr. Ward, in 
Bengal, after entering the .house, the bride¬ 
groom is led to the place where the marriage 
rites are to be performed, and where the 
father-in-law, taking off the old garments 
and poita of the boy, arrays him in new 
clothes, and takes him ?kto an inner apart**, 
men V where they make him stand on e 
stool placed on the cow’b head and certain 
other things buried iu tbe earth, adding A 
number of female superstitious practices, to 
induce the bridegroom to behave well to 
the bride. They next bring the bride on a 
stool covered with tie bridegroom’s qJ 4 gar¬ 
ments, and carry the .girl round the bride-, 
groom seven times, .they then permit the, 
bride and bridegroom fairly to look at each 
other for the first time. The pair are - then 
brought to the former place, and made to sit 
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near each other, when the father-in-law puts 
into the hands of the bridegroom fourteen 
blades of koosliu grass, tied in two separate 
parts, which the boy ties under his feet. The 
father-in-law now pours some water into the 
right hand of the bridegroom, aud while tho 
latter holds it there, the former makes an 
incantation, at the close of which the bride¬ 
groom lets it fall on his feet; rice, flowers 
aud doorva grass are next given, which lie 
lays on his head; water is presented as at 
first with a prayer ; aud then sour milk: 
then again water. The officiating brahmin 
now directs the boy to put his hand on a pan 
of water, and places the hand of the bride 
on that of the bridegroom, and ties them to¬ 
gether with a garland of Sowers, when the 
fat herein-law says, “ of the family of Kasy- 
apa, the great grand-daughter of Bhairava* 
the grand-daughter of Rama-Hari, the 
daughter of Rama-Sundara, Ksliaina, wear¬ 
ing such and such clothes and jewels, I, 
T’lmkura-dasa, give to thee, Ribbaya-charaua* 
of the family of Sandilya, the great-grandson 
of Sundara-dara, the grand son of Kauai, 
the son of Bbaja-Ilari.” The bridegroom ! 
says, 1 have received her.” The father-in- 
law then makes a present, for good luck, 
and adds to it household utensils, &c., ae- | 
cording to his ability. He then takes off the 
garland of flowers with which the hands of 
tlio married pair were bound, repeating the 
gayatri. A cloth is now drawn over the 
heads of the couple, while they again look at 
each other; and this part ot the marriage 
ceremony here closes, after the boy and girl 
have been directed to bow to the salagrama 
and to the company, that they may receive 
the blessing of the gods and of the brahmins, 
A brahmin or a woman whose husband and 
son are living, then fastens the bride and 
bridegroom together by their garments with 
the above piece of cloth, as a token of their 
union; and they are thus led back into the 
midst of the family. 

It was a custom amongst several Scythic 
races, for^widows not to remarry on the de¬ 
mise of their husbands, but to burn them¬ 
selves or be buried alive or to be destroyed 
by the sword or dagger and interred along 
with their husbands remains. This practice 
prevailed in the East Indies up to the mid¬ 
dle of the eighteenth century, when it w as 
prohibited by the British, but it is still fol¬ 
lowed in some of the islands of the Eastern 
Archipelago. In a Government Notification 
in the Foreign Department, Simla the 7th 
April 1847, the Governor General expresses 
much satisfaction in publishing a translation 
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of a proclamation by the Gwalior durbar, re¬ 
ceived from the Governor General’s Agent for 
the affairs of Scindia’s dominions, prohibiting 
tho practice of suttee within the territories 
of maharaja Scindiah. 

The Political Agont Jeypoor, having col¬ 
lected the shastrees, made enquiries of them 
regarding suttee, and they said that the cus¬ 
tom was iniquitous, and then this custom 
was prohibited by the Jeypoor Government. 
This durbar had previously issued verbal 
orders prohibiting this custom, and. a procla¬ 
mation was then issued to the effect that the 
amil should take precautions, and call on 
the zemindars, chowdrees, kanoongoes and 
other officers, not to allow a suttee to take 
place in their villages. If a suttee take 
place in any village, and the zemindar do 
not give information to the sirkar, such 
zemindar shall bo imprisoned for twelve years, 
and if any amil after having received infor¬ 
mation of a suttee being about to take place, 
do not prevent it, such amil shall be de¬ 
prived of his situation. 

The Governor General also in 1847 pub¬ 
lished for general information, documents re¬ 
ceived from the Governor General’s Agent 
at Rajpootana, prohibiting female infanti¬ 
cide in Joy pore, and limiting the demands 
of the religious bhat, cliarun, dholi, and 
mcrasi sects, on occasions of marriages in 
Rajpoot families. 

In G-nzcrat, amongst some castes, a man is 
allowed to marry as many wives as lie pleaso, 
a Rajpoot sometimes marries twenty, an 
Oudich brahmin frequently five or six ; in 
other castes, a man may not marry a second 
time in the life-time of his first wife. Raj¬ 
poots never permit the re-marriage of a 
widow, but in some of the other casfes, a 
woman may remarry more than once. Some¬ 
times it is allowed to a husband and wife, 
who disagree, to separate by mutual consent, 
which is signified on the part of the woman, 
by her tearing the hem of hor garment, and 
on that of the man, by his giving his wife a 
deed of release. In some castes, it is con¬ 
sidered indispensably necessary that girls 
should be married before they are twelve 
years old; in others, a husband of high 
family is much sought for, and women re¬ 
main unmarried at tho age of thirty. 

Adi Sur, the founder of the Sen dynasty, 
brought from Kanouj, five-Sagnic brahmans 
of tho tribe or gotra Sanhila, Kashyapa, 
Vatsa, Saverna and Bhariidwaja. Sudra 
families, Ghoso, BaseDutto Gnbaand Mifctra 
accompanied them and these take the 
position of Kuliu Kaiste. In tho reign of 
Bulbil Sen, about 284 years before the ma- 
homedan invasion, all these kulin brahmans 
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atvd kulin sudrns had greatly increased, and 
though degenerated in learning they arro¬ 
gated to themselves a position above all the 
sapta-sali or aboriginal brahmans. Bultal 
Sen ennobled the brahmans by giving to 
them the title of Kulin. The kulin brahman 
subsequently consented to marry the daugh¬ 
ters of the aboriginal brahman, who engerly 
seek alliances with the kulin, who take ad¬ 
vantage of this and have established a scale 
of fees for condescending to accept a daugh¬ 
ter of an inferior. They marry for gold. Of 
the Kayasts who came from Kanouj, Bhaise, 
Ghoso and Mitra were ennobled by Bnllal 
Sing with the title of Kulin Kayasts. Dass, 
Day, Dutt, Gulin, Kar Paulit, Sen and Sing 
hold a second rank. 

Kulin brahmin women are married with 
difficulty and generally to aged men. In 18G8, 
there were 11 killing in Hooghly and 1 
in Burdwan, each of whom had contracted -50 
to 80 marriages :—21 in Hooghly and 12 in 
Burdwan, who had contracted from 20 to 50 
marriages and 48 in Hoogly and 20 in Burd¬ 
wan, who had contracted between 10 and 20 
marriages. 

Kulinism is thus a great polygamic insti¬ 
tution and a few women have become prosti- [ 
tutes. In 1807, the abolition of this poly- ! 
gamy was contemplated and will doubtless 
soon be carried out. 

Perhaps there is no portion of the world of 
the same size, in which could be found so 
many varied customs as regards marriage and 
married life as prevail in India. Although 
in ancient times, about the commencement 
of the Christian era, the ancient drama of 
the Sacontala shows the heroine not married 
till an adult age, in the present day, most of 
the marriages among the hind us are cele¬ 
brated while the bridegroom and the bride 
are mere infants, and on these occasions even 
the most parsimonious parsi, or hindu and 
mahomedan are wont to expend extravagant 
sums on the ceremonies. Polygamy amongst 
the respectable settled people, is probably 
not more frequent than the irregularities of 
married men in Europe, indeed is almost 
unheard of, except among the idle, the ex¬ 
tremely wealthy and that race of Kulin 
brahmans, of Bengal, the honor of an alli¬ 
ance with whom is so great that families 
give their daughters in wedlock though there 
may already bo seventy or eighty wedded 
wives. Iu the bulk of hindu society, the 
wife is a mere servant to her husband, works 
for him, cooks for him, washes for him, but 
does not eat with, or walk with him, and to 
pronounce her husband’s name would be re¬ 
garded as an act of gross immodesty. 
Amongst many of the hindu people too, the 
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customs of the mahomedans have boon in* 
troduced, though in some parts of India, as 
in Bombay and the Deccan, women of good 
ea4e are allowed more freedom of action. 
There seems reason to believe that among 
the aboriginal races of India the practice of 
polyandry prevailed largely. >+ It exists now 
among the Toda, who are Tamul race; 
among the Kliandyan in Ceylon, although 
they are reluctant to admit the fact, and 
amongst the Coorg race. From some texts in 
Menu (cix, p. 59,04,00) it would seem that 
in early hindu society it was permitted to 
the sudras, and in the epic poem, the Maha- 
barat, the five brothers Paudu are married 
to the same woman. But probably the most 
rcmat kablo form of marriage which ever ex¬ 
isted, is that which prevails amongst the 
Kair of Malabar, a Sudra race who form 
the military caste and aristocracy of that 
part of India. Until the conquest of their 
country by Hyder Ali, in 1759, the reigning 
families in the different rajahships, were all 
of this caste. With them the custom is, for 
a woman on marriago not to leave her 
mother’s house, or even to consort with her 
husband. It is his duty to provide her with 
clothing, food and ornaments, but he is not 
recognised, as indeed he could not be, fcho 
father of her children, for temporary associa¬ 
tion is allowed to her with any one, provid¬ 
ed he bo of equal or higher caste to herself. 
On the death of her mother, the wedded 
Nam no lives with her brothers, and as a 
consequence of this strange custom a man’s 
heirs aro not his own children, for them ho 
does not know,—but the children of his 
sister. The Zamorin of Calicut who was 
the reigning prince on the Malabar coast, 
when the Portuguese under Vasco de Qama 
first effected a settlement, in 1498, belonged 
to the Nair caste, and his descendants aro to 
be found there. The eldest son of the eldest 
sister, always succeeds to the title, for the 
sovereignty was lost under Hyder Ali and 
j Tepu’s supremacy, and Ibn Batutafound the 
| same rule of suecessicni in operation when 
he travelled through Malabar about 1340. 

In the Psalm lxxviii. 63, it is said * Their 
maidens were not given to marriage.* This 
is described ns one of the effects of God’s 
anger upon Israel. In Hindu families the 
marriago of daughters is sometimes.delayed, 
but this is always considered as agifeafc cala¬ 
mity and disgrace. If a person see girlsrmore 
than twelve years of age unmarried in a 
family, he says, 4 how is it, that that brahman 
can sit at home, and eat his food with com¬ 
fort, when his daughters, at such au age, re¬ 
main unmarried. 

Writiug of the Khond race of Orissa, 
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Major General Campbell says that on one sula every brahmin claims bis own Got, every 
ocoasion he heard loud cries proceeding marriage is regulated by the Got, and no 
from a village close at hand, fearing some j brahmin marries into his own Got. 
quarrel, he rode to the spot, and there he In common parlance, Got has the same 
saw a man bearing away upon his back meaning as the more classical Gotra of 
something enveloped in an ample covering of Wilson’s Glossary. Properly, those only are 
scarlet cloth, he was surrounded by twenty Got, which bear the name of some Rfehi 
or thirty young fellows and by them protect- progenitor, as Sandilva, Bharadwaj, Bu- 
ed from the desperate attack made upon him sbislit, (Vasishtha), Ivnsyapa ; but it has 
by a party of young women. On seeking an become the custom to call each sub-division 
explanation of this novel scene, lie was told of a tribe a Got, and according to theNiniyo 
that the man had just been married, and his Sindh, there are no less than ten thousand, 
precious burden was his blooming bride, The early genealogies of the Rajpoots fre- 
whom he was conveying to his own village, quent.ly exhibit them as abandoning their 
Her youthful friends'(us it appears is the j martial habits; and establishing religious 
custom) were seeking to regain possession j sects, or gotra. Thus, Reh was the fourth 
of her, and hurled stones and bamboos at the j son of Proowa of the lunar race : from him, 
head of the devoted bridegroom, until he j in the fifteenth generation, was Harita, who 
reached the coniines of his own village. with his eight brothers took the ollice of 

In the hindn marriages, the kanya dana religion, and established the Kausika Gotra, 
is the giving of the bride in marriage and a tribe of brahmins. According to Colonel 
kanya pani-grahana is the act of the bride- Tod, both Got and Ivaup, denote a clan, 
groom taking the bride’s hand. In northern and in Rajputanah its sub-divisions have 
India, part of the marriage ceremony consists I the patronymic terminating with the syllable 
in tying a siring or thread round the wrist of J ‘ ote,’ 4 awut.,’ 4 sole,’ in the use of which en¬ 
tile bride and with many of the races in phony alone is the guide : thus, Suklawut, 
India, whether of Arian or Turanian descent, ‘sons of Sukta Knrrnasote, of Kurma; 
part of the marriage ceremonial consists in Mair-awut, or Mairote, mountaineers, ‘sons 
tying the corners of the bride or bridegroom’s of the mountain.’ 

cloths together (Phylu bandhna) and cans- The expensiveness of marriages in India 
ingthein to circumambulate the village deity, has been a great curse, generally leading to 
There is also the ceremony of “ sat-pheri” infanticide. In the year 1850, when tbo 
or seven turns round the sacrificial tire. foster brother of the nabob of the Carnatic 
Professor Wilson explains the term was married, about £10,000 were expended 
“ gotra” as meaning a family, lineage, re- in idle ceremonial. More recently, the 
lationship by descent from a common an- Gnioowar of Baroda on tbo demise of his 
castor of the same name; a family, a tribe, first wife married a second time. Tho 
who reckon their descent from some cele- preliminaries took a long while to arrange, 
brated saint or regard him as their primitive and the result was exceedingly curious and 
spiritual head, and whose designation they magnificent. 

bear, as the Bharadwaja-gotra, Kasyapa- j The 10th Regiment B. N. I. furnished a 
gotra, Sandilya-gotra, <&o. In Vol. II. p. strong guard of honour, which weut down 
12, of the Hiudu Theatre, Professor Wilson to the city in the morning, and there re¬ 
says, it is asserted that thirteen gotra or mained inert till about 4 o’clock in the after¬ 
families of brahmins own their origin to as noon, when the Guicowar passed by and 
many divine sages called after their name, was received with all the honours. The 
Kasyapa (Kusip) is one of the number. The j Resident, with other gentlemen of the camp, 
Aswalayuua Sutra of the Rig Veda contains j went down to the city in carriages, about 
tlie enumeration of the gotra, and their sub- | half-past two ; and then the grand procession 
divisions, but in a very involved and unin- j commenced. His Highness was got up in 
telligible style. The popular enumeration j tho highest style of Eastern fashion, and all 
of them, however, is not uncommon *, but in yellow,—that being the correct colour 
it is nearly, if not wholly, confined to the for the occasion. A perfectly tight fitting 
south of India, where several of the reputed satin jacket and continuations, together with 
representatives of these tribes yet exist, a quaint head-dress, of a shape between a 
He also says, at p. 3, of his note to 44 John- mitre and a beehive, gave a brilliancy to his 
son’s Extracts from .the Mahabharata” appearance which was absolutely dazzling ; 
that in the South of India, brahmans are still and the occasion and the glowing yellow re- 
found pretending to be sprung from some minded the devout beholder of the “ sun, 
of the patriarchal families. This, however, is j which cometh forth as a bridegroom out of 
not correct, for, throughout the entire penin- | his chamber.” His Highness mounted a 
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remarkably fine horse, apparently of a bay 
colour: but so hidden under bis finery that 
be was almost invisible. The saddle cloth 
was especially gorgeous, of brocade, and 
JdnJcab or cloth of gold. The Guicowar, 
having settled himself down in his seat, led 
the way to home and beauty, followed by 
ihe English gentlemen on elephants, and all 
the nobles of the court and retainers. The 
streets were lined with troops, the High¬ 
landers, the Khaki Regiment, and the Rifles, 
also the Cavalry. The procession pass¬ 
ed on its way, winding through the city 
till it arrived at tho bridal abode*, which 
was very tastefully ornamented and fitted 
up. Closo by this little place, the English 
gentlemen retired to a house where refresh¬ 
ments were provided for them. After a 
little while they were summoned to the 
Presence, and now for the first time appeared 
tho bride, modestly and thickly veiled, sit- ] 
ting on a basket. The bands played, the 
guns thundered a royal salute, the soldiers 
fired a feu dejnie , 

’Twas not tlic air, ’twas not the guns, 

*Twas not tha fen. tlcjoic that runs 
Fair up and down the double rank, 

But one gh»d shout that softly sank, 

Atonoc a thousand voices said 
“It is the veiled Marathi maid 
Tho Guicowar, who had felt the strain 
Deepest of any, and hail lain 
Some minutes rapt as in a trance, 

After tho fairy sounds wero o’er, 

Too inly touched for utioranco 
Now motioned with his hand for more. 

The bride, as is customary, sat. on a basket, 
and her royal lover sat in front of her, ap¬ 
parently holding her feet, and fine cords were 
then wound round the two contracting 
parties to betoken tho indissoluble nature of 
the bond between thorn* 

Amongst hiudoos a marriage may be con¬ 
cluded at any time from infancy, as the 
parents may please. But amongst the 
priestly and mercantile orders, the brahman 
and vaisia races, as also among tho gold¬ 
smiths, girls must bo married before they 
attain puberty. Tho brahmans believe that 
they would bo as if guilty of murder if they 
allowed a girl to grow up before being mar¬ 
ried. And in southern India they, as also 
the goldsmith tribe or race or enste, regard 
such an occurrence with so great horror that, 
theoretically, they consider it would be in¬ 
cumbent on them, if it happened, but which 
is invariably guarded against, for all the 
family to drown themselves. In reality, there 
is no such great care taken in the artizan 
classes, and with tho Kayastlia race, their 
young women are rarely if ever married till 
grown up. Amongst hindoos in general, 
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children have no voice in the matter of their 
marriage. When parents are desirous of hav¬ 
ing their sons married, they institute in¬ 
quiries amongst their relatives or friends not 
of their own gotram * or tribe. They visit 
her parents in a propitious hour, and request 
their daughter in marriage for their son. The 
parents of the girl make inquiries as to the 
character of the boy, and, it' satisfied, they 
promise their daughter for him. It is not 
customary for a girls’ parents to go seeking 
for a husband for their daughter. When so 
far arranged, if the girls’ parents be poor, 
they may perhaps stipulate that jewels and 
money shall be presented to their daughter, 
at the marriage time. But this practice, 
which is a remnant of the ancient custom of 
purchasing a wife, is gradually dying out 
with all but the humbler people. Now a 
days, a rich bindu would disdain to receive 
money from the parents of their son-in-law. 
for giving their daughter to him, and many 
tribes, for India contains the descendants of 
numerous distinct races, repel with disdain 
any insinuation of their readiness to sell 
their daughters. Indeed sons-in-law do, 
now, occasionally, receive some dower of 
money or property with their brides. But 
the former practice of disposal of their fe¬ 
male children, is clearly marked in their 
marriage law, in which a girl who quits her 
father’s house for her husband, in another 
family, ceases to be an heir of her own pa¬ 
rents, though she acquires rights in the pro¬ 
perty of her new home. 

When all the preliminary arrangements 
are settled, a day is fixed for the perform¬ 
ance of the marriage: preparations are 
made by the father of the girl, who invites 
relatives and friends to be present on the 
occasion, tho invitations being usually com¬ 
municated verbally, but sometimes by letter. 
On the day preceding that of tbo mariago, 
by tho Suat’haka Yarattam rite, the youth is 
relieved of his bachelor-hood, the ceremony 
on this occasion consisting in the borna or 
fire sacrifice and giving of charity. On the 
marriage eve, the bridegroom, accompanied 
by his parents, relatives and friends, goes in 
procession to the bride’s house, and presents 
her with a new cloth of some value and with 
the jewels that may have been before agreed 
on ; betel nut is handed to the guests, and 
friends and relations are entertained. The 
poor brahmans, too, are remembered on the 
occasion, the money gifts to whom are called 
Datchana. The wedding day at length ar¬ 
rives, but with emotions very different from 
those of the principal actors in ancient 
bindu times, for, now-a-days, both bride and 
bridegroom are usually quite infants—-and 
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if not both so, the bride with most tribes 
certainly is. Tribes of sudras, however ; and 
a fair intellectual literary race called kayas- 
t’ha, or kayafc, or kayast’h, who claim their 
origin from a deified mortal called Chatr- 
goputr, also many of the pariah tribes, allow 
their girls to grow up and remain in their 
fathers’ honse without any feeling of im¬ 
propriety being associated with the prac¬ 
tice. And the Vedas teach us, that in 
their times, virtuous maidens remained un¬ 
married in their fathers’ house long after 
they had grown up. On the wedding-day, 
tiie bride and bride-groom, are anuointed 
with oil (the Abhiangana-s’nanam), are 
dressed in their best and are decorated with 
jewels. . The father of the bride has erected 
a temporary canopy in the court of his house, 
beneath which she is seated beside her 
groom, and the family priest commences the 
ceremony by causing them to make a burnt 
offering by the Homa sacrifice—of pouring 
ghee into tho fire,—whilst the priest utters 
a mantra or invocation. At tho same in¬ 
stant, by tho Navagraha Aratanam, and 
Asht’ha dik palaka aratanam, a scries of 
incantations, they bring Indra, Vanina, 
Agui, Yama. &c., from Swarga-loknm and 
locate them in any casual article, in some 
part of the house. 

When seated, tho girl is formally given to 
the husband (Kania-danam) literally spin¬ 
ster giving: a priest blosses some water in a 
small vessel, and tho father of tho girl taking 
this and his daughter’s right-hand places 
them together in the bridegroom’s right- 
hand, saying I do this that my father, grand¬ 
fathers, and great grand fathers may attain 
(Swarga) heaven. The bridegroom then ri¬ 
sing, and standing before tho bride, amidst 
the deafening din of tom-toms, ties round 
her neck the man gala sutram, a thread co¬ 
loured with turmeric to which a golden 
jewel called Bottu or Talai is attached. 
Sandal wood paste, perfume, and flowers arc 
presented to the guests, betel-nut is offered 
to all relatives and friends and money pre¬ 
sents are made. The married couple receive 
‘ Asir-vadam’ benediefcious and congratula¬ 
tions from the assembly, and as they pros¬ 
trate themselves at their parents’ feet, their 
parents bless them.— Mrs. Spiers ’ life in 
Ancient India p. 281. Sir John Lubbock , 
Orig. Civil , passim. Spectator Newspaper. 
Dr. Clarke Travels in Siberia , Vols. I. 332, 
II. p. 442. Ernan, Vol. IV. p. 07. Karnes' 
History of Man , vol. II. p. 58. Astley's Col¬ 
lection of Voyages , Vol. IV. p. 575. M l Len - 
nan's Primitive Marriage , p. 30. also Trans. 
Ethn. Society of London, New Scries , Vol 
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VI. p. 24, 2 7 ; 328-341. Mr. G. Campbell , 
Ethnology of India in Beng. As. Soc. Journ 
No. xxxv. in Journ. Ethn. Soc. July 1869, 
p. 128. Part, ii., 4 th Jany. 1866. It. Col 
E. T. Dalton on the Kol of Chota Nag pore in 
Journ. Ethn. Soc . July 1809, p. 182. Revd. 
J. F. Kearns, Tribes of South India , Madras , 
1800. Account of some Rude Tribes of South¬ 
ern India. Dr. John Shortt , Hill Ranges of 
Southern India , Madras 18G.1870, 1871. 
Captain Graham on the Bheel Tithes, inhabit¬ 
ing Khandesh. Revd. John Wilson, D. 
India Three Thousand Years ago. Mr. JJ IT . 
Hodgson, Aborigines of India. Revd. Joseph 
Roberts Oriental Illustrations London 1835. 
Cameron,Eastern possessionsp. 115. Recherelies 
Phil sur les Fgypticns el les Chinois. Selec¬ 
tions from the Mahabharata, pp. 8 and 00. 
2 Sam. ch. 12, v. iv. ; eh. 10, 21 a»ul 22. 

Rev. 1808. Bunsen, God in History , 
V«»l. I, p. 177, William's 8tori/ of Nala,p. 
250. Mr. J. T. Wheeler in Cal. ‘Rev. Oct 
18 71. Histoive Abregec des Cultcs, Vol. II, 
p. 1 08. The People of India , by J. F. Wat¬ 
son and J. W. Kaye , Vol. I, p. 2. Wils. 
Hindoo Theatre. Wilson's Glossary. LayanVs 
Nineveh, Vol. I, p. 103. The Poona Observer, 
LI th March 1802. Tod's Rajasthan , Vol. II. 
p. 54. Midler. Fraser's Jiimala Mountains, 
p. 70. Ward on the Hindoos, Vol. iii, p. 172, 
173, 208. Frerc Antipodes, p. 220. Dr. Shortt, 
in Trans. Ethn. Soc. Few Series, Vol. vii, p. 
194. Trans. Eth. Soc. 1809, p. 125. Metz, 
The tribes of the Neilgherrics , p. 74. Lew in's 
llill Tracts of Chittagong, p. 30, 05, 80, 116. 
Riffles' History of Java , Vol. i. p. 328. 
Davy's Ceylon p. 286. i! hrsden's History of 
Sumatra, p. 262, 203. Notices of the Indian 
Archipelago p. 90. Aslley p. 342. Burton, 
The City of the Saints. Asiat. Res. IV. p. 63. 
Forbes, Ras Mala ; Hindoo Annals , Vol. II. 
p. 238, 339. W. E. II. Leehy, M. A. Hist, 
of European Morals, London 1809, vol. ii. 
p. 322. Elliot, SuppL Gloss., quoting Cole- 
brooke's Miscell. Essays, Vol. I. p. 115. 
Journ. R. A. S., Vol. Ill, pp. 354, 350 ; 
Sanscrit Diet. p. 298; and Vishnu Parana, 
p. 405. Bombay Gazette. Government Noti- 
Jications, Foreign Department, Simla , the 7th 
April 1847. Institutes of Menu, cix. pp. 59, 
04, 00. Indian Mirror. Ward on the Hin¬ 
doos Vol. iii. p. 172. Domestic Life in Pales¬ 
tine, by Mary Eliz. Rogers. Tor Cant. p. 80. 
Forbes Ras Mala , or Hindoo Annals, Vol. I. 
p. 328, 341, 343, 345. Ward on the Hindoos 
Vol. Ilf. p. 172-3. Calcutta Review , May 
1868. Transactions of The Royal Ethnologi¬ 
cal Society of London 1805, p. 81. Sir Ers - 
kine Perry's Bird's Eye View . M'Lennan's 
Primitive marriage, p. 28. Lubbock Orig. 7 
Civil, p. 70. Wilson's. Hind. Theat. Vi 
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MARSDENIA TINCTORIA. MARSHMAN. 


II p. 08. Elliot Wilson's Hindu Theatre. 
See Got. Hindu, Marriage. 

MARK! CHETTU, Tel. Ficus Indica L. 
R. iii. 539, Urostigrna Beiigalense Gasp. W, 
lc . 1 989, llheede i. 28. 

MARROCCHMO, It. Morocco Leather. 
MARROO, Tam. Marjoram. 
MARROQLJh, Sr. Morocco Leather. 
MAERUBLUM INDICUM, Buioi. Syn, 
of Auisomelcs ovata. H. Br. 

MARRUBIUM VIJ LG A RE Linn com* 
moil white horehound. 

MA RS, Lit. Iron. 

MARS, see Kama, Mungala, Saraswati, 
Singhalese, Valiau. 

MARSA, Hind. Amarantus mangostauus. 
MA RSUH AN DA, see Inscriptions. 
MARSDEN, Ur., a medical ollicer of the 
English E. 1. Company, autlior of a history 
of Sumatra. 

MARSDENIA ROYLII, Wight. 

Patlior of Clienab. | Tar-of itavi uud Sutlej. 

VeriofRavi and Sutlej. 

A climbing plant growing up to 8,000 
feet in the outer Himalaya hills and in the 
Salt Range, its fibres are made into lushing 
lines and the powdered unripe fruit; is given 
as a cooling medicine. —Ur. J. L. Stewart. 

MARSDENIA TEN ACLSSIM A, W. and A. 

Asclepias tcnacissima/?ox/j. Gyini.cma tcnacissima 
Asclupiad tomontosa Herb. Hpr. 

Madi. 

Joti-fibro, Eng | Ton»>ns, Hind, Tam. 

llajmuhal bowstring I Chittee, „ 

cropper Eng. | 

This small creeper grows in the peninsula 
of India, in the Itajmalial Hills, Palamow, i 
Nepal and Chittagong. It has small greim- i 
ish yellow flowers '; from wounds made in j 
this shrub, a milk-like juice issues which | 
hardens into an elastic substance, with pro¬ 
perties like caoutchouc, and from the bark, ‘ 
beautifully fine silky fibres are obtained 
which are made into bow-string Roxb ii. 51. 
Voigt 53 7 Journ. Agri-Hort. Soc. quoted in 
Hoyle Feb. PI. p. 314. . j 

MARSDENIA TINCTORIA. R. Brown. 

Asclopias tinctoria Roxb. I Cynanchum tinjeris Herb. 
Pergularia tinctoria Spr. | Ham . J 

This creeper, one of the order Asclepia- | 
cete, grows in both the Peninsulas of! 
India, in Assam, Silhet, Pegu, Tenasserim i 
and Sumatra. The plant yields a blue dye, ; 
and Dr. Roxburgh recommended its ex- j 
tensive cultivation. The Burmese obtain 
from it quito a good indigo blue, though not j 
equal to the dye from the Ruellia. The 
Javanese, who of all the Malayan raoe have 
certainly made the highest progress in all the 
useful arts, have a specific term for dyeing 


or tinting,—“madal but the Malays ex¬ 
press it only by the word for dipping, 
“chalup,” and the only generic words 
which either of them possesses for “colour,” 
are the Sanscrit, warna ; and the Portuguese, 
tinta. Their colours are usually sombre,— 

| little varied, but generally fast. Blues are 
| always produced from indigo, yielded fertile 
| most part by the IndigoPera tinctoria, as iu 
other parts of India, but in Sumatra, occa¬ 
sionally, from this plant, the Maisdenia tinc- 
! toria. Yellows are produced from the 
woods of two species of Artocarpus, the 
jack aiid champadah, and from turmeric; 

! and reds f rom the hark of the root of the 
, “ mangkndn,” the Morinda. umbellnta,—from 
the “ knsumbnjaiva,” or safflower, Carhliamns 
, tinctoriuK, from the “ kusumba-kliiig,” which 
is the annaito, or Bixa orellana, from the 
! snpatig, or suppnn wood, Ceosalpinia suppnn, 
and from the nidus of the Inc insect. Black 
is produced from the rinds of the rnangostin 
fruit, and of the “ Katapang,” Terminalia 
catappa, with sulphate of iron. Sails and 
nets are dyed, and perhaps also tanned with 
a wood called in Sumatra, “ ubar” which is 
the llicinus tanarius of botanists. The mor¬ 
dants used are rice-bran, and alkalis from the 
combustion of somo vegetable matters, as 
the fruit stalks and mid-ribs of the coeoanut 
palm and alum brought from China.— Craw - 
furd ; Mason ; Voigt. 537 Roxb- ii 43. 

MARSH DATE or Ground Rattan, is the 
Calamus rotang or common cane plant: its 
leaves arc used at Cuddalore for making 
ropes and mats. 

MARSH-DATE PALM. Phoenix palu- 
dosa. 

MARSHMALLOW. Althuoa officinalis. 
A syrup of this is a mucihaginous demul¬ 
cent, and for the same purposes may bo 
prepared syrup of Bombax malabaricum 
root,—of dried Ahelmoschus esculentus cap¬ 
sules, (okra,)—of Asparagus sarmentosus, 
(soota rnoolli,)—of Bilva fruit, (bel.) JEg\e 
marmalos. These syrups all spoil very rea¬ 
dily.— Beng. Phar p. 407. 

MARSHMAN, Joshua, colleague of Ca¬ 
rey and Ward, born in 1768, at Westbury 
Leigh, the son of a weaver and Baptist mi¬ 
nister. He arrived in India in 1799. He 
had many bitter personal enemies, possibly 
caused by something in his manner, and 
from his entertaining the mistaken theory 
that men are most easily controlled by ma¬ 
nagement and conciliation, from acting on 
which many supposed him to be a schemer 
and insincere. But though he stated his 
views with moderation, he was unbending 
on matters involving a principle. 
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MARTYN. MARUT. K 

MARSIAH. Ar. an elegy, read during the gnages, exhausted nature sunk under tfm 
mnharram, oii the deaths of Ali, Hasan and apostolic labour, and ho expired at Tokat, 
Hussain. on the lf»tli of October 1812.— Porter's Tra- 

MARSILEA QUADR1E0LIA. Linn. ™ls. vol. ii. p. 703. 

Soostii.shale. Bkng. I Ari kiray, ' Tam. i^ARU, Hind. Quercus dilafcafca and Q. 

Chuppati ke bajJ, Due. | Ara kura, Tel. incana. 

Godhi (the bulbs,) Iliau. I Mudugu taniara, „ MARIT, Sans, from mree, to kill. 

Chittur Duha, Sans. | Miimigu tamava „ MARITA, Hind. Artemisia elegans ; ban 

A plant of Europe, North Africa, India mania, Hind, is iEclimanthera wallickiana. 
and Australia. Its bulbs are eaten either MARRUBIUM VULGARE, Linn . 
raw or boiled.— Voigt, p. 739, Powell , 1land m. lmmatum, H. R | M. germanicum, Schr. 
book , Ainslie , p. 252. Horcliouml, Eng. 

MARTABAN, a province and town in A plant of Europe and Mid Asia, near 
British Burmab. The town is an insignificant Kashmir, on the Chenab, in the Salt Range 
village at the junction of the G wyne and Sal- am j 'l’rans-Tndns, at elevations varying from 
ween rivers opposite Moulmein iu lat.. ° 32’ 2,000 to 7,000 feet. — Dr. J. L. Stewart, M. D. 
N; and loo. 97° 374’E. The rise of the MARUDA MARAM, Tam. 1'entaptera 
tide is 21 feet, the district is occupied by the tomenfcosa. 

Mon or Talieng race. The town was taken M All U DAN I, Tam. Lawsonia alba Law. 

by the British 30th October 1824, and again Henna. 

on the 2nd April 1851. MARUDAR SINGHI, Tam. Litharge. 

MARTABAN-JAR. Jars of glazed earth- MAJIUDUM BARK, Eng. Marudu put- 

en ware. The word Martaban is unfamiliar toy, Tam. Bark of Tcrmiualia alata. 
to Dulaurier, who quotes from Father Azar MARUE, Ek. Cod. 
a Maronito, that it means “a casket or vase MARUK, Mar. Ailantlius exeelsa. 

for keeping medicines and comfits, Ac.” But MARU-KARUNG, Tam. Randia dume- 

the word is obviously used for the great ves- fcorum Linn. 

sels of glazed pottery, called Pegu or Marta- MARUIj, Tam. Sanseviera Zeylanica, 
ban jars from the places where they wero • Willi. See Liliaceco. 

purchased, and which retained a wide renown t MARULA MATANG1 or Tal noppi or 
up to the present century. Yule, Cathay, II. j Manila jada chettu, or Manila tige, Tel. 
476. . Nanthium orientalis, L.—X. Indicum R. 

MART AN, Hind. Desmodium argenteum. The prickly involucre is applied to the ear to 
MART AND RAO. See Ilolkar. I cure head-ache, perhaps on the principle of 

MARTAS. Malay. Amethyst. ! counter-irritation. Its syns. in Sanskrit, Bhu- 

MARTI, Hind. Jasminum officinale. takesa, 44 devil’s hair’ > also Golomi W. 301, 
MARTIN, Sir James Ranald, a medical i are explained as orris-root, also the root of 
officer of the Bengal army. Author of Brief | Acorns calamus and root of a kind of darbha 
topographical and historical notice of Cal-| grass (Poa)—Br. has Manila tige, 44 the 
cutta. Lond. 1817.—Memoir on the advan- j insane root,” and Marulu matangi tige with 
tnges of the re-occupation of Negrais Island j a quotation implying, as is popularly believ- 
in Bl. As. Trans. 1834.—Johnston and j ed, that if a traveller tread on the plant lie 
Martin on Tropical Climates. j loses his way. The word tige implying a 

MARTIN, Montgomery, wrote on the his- j climber is, however wholly inapplicable, 
tory, antiquities, topogi^aphy and statistics MARUMAKATAYAM. In N. Malabar 
of Eastern India. Lond. 1838, 3 vols. the polyandric races who follow the descent 

MARTINIERE. A series of schools in of Marnmaka tayam, or descensus ab utoro. 
Northern India, founded under the will of See Marriage, Nair, Polyandry. 

General Martin, a Frenchman, who amassed MARUN, Hind. Ulmus campestris. 
much wealth in the Company’s servico and MARUNBURU, See India 
died in 1800. MARURI, Hind. Isora corylifolia Schott 

MARTIONDT, Singh. Lawsonia inermis. and End. 

MART'IS, Ar. Amethyst. MARUTI, Malayala, a tree which grows 

MARTYN,Henry, a missionary clergyman to about fourteen inches in diameter, and 
of the Protestant sect who laboured iri India twenty to twenty-four feet high. Its fruit 
and then proceeded to Persia where he died, is used medicinally and yields an oil which is 
His zeal was beyond the strength of a natur- used in lamps, and for anointing the body 
ally delicate constitution, yet Providence after bathing.— Edt/e, M. and C . 
supported him, till, his mission being per- MARUT and Harufc, in mahomedan be- 
formed in the gift of the Holy Scriptures to lief, are two angels, imprisoned, till the day 
the nation's of the East in their own lan- of judgment, in a well in Babylon for haying, 
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MARWAR. MARWARI. 

icn in the flosli, committed sins which they the Indus, and that they were a pastoral 
denounced in mankind. race is evidenced by the term Pal or Pali, 

MARUT in the mythology of thehindoos, which is an adjunct to every proper name, 
a personification of the wind. The Marnt In the scant records of Alexander’s invasion, 
deities are the forty-nine winds personified, mention is made of the Asaseme and Asacani 
In the Vishnu Purana they are described ns as still dwelling in the countries on and be- 
the children of JDiti, by Kasyapa, or rather as yond the Indus, but the period of the fourth 
the child divided by Indra into forty-nine century, at which time the Hun, the Par- 
portions, and afterwards addressed by him in thian and the Getc had founded-colonies 
the words ma rodili weed not, whence the on the western and northern frontier of 
name Marrnl,— William's Story of Nala , p. India, was fruitful in change to the old 
237. Vishnu Parana, p. 151. See Hindoo, established dynasties of the hindu eouti- 
Veda. neut. Mnnvar, in 1868, continued to be 

MARUVAMU,Tel. Majoranum hortense, greatly misruled. At the commencement 
M(xwch —Origanum marjorann, L. of 1860 the Political Superintendent of 

MARVEL of Peru. Mirahilis jalapa. Serohi discovered that, both in that state 
MARVILINGUM MAI1AM, Tam. a Cey- and in Marwar, the practice of Samadli, or 
lou tree which grows to about sixteen inclies burying alive, prevailed to a considerable 
iu diameter, and eight foot high. Its wood extent, though confined almost entirely to 
is used for sandals and toys, Ac. The pod, persons in the last stage of leprosy, by whom 
bark and leaves, are used in intermittent it was practised to put an end to their suf- 
fevers.— TJdyey on the Timber of Ceylon. ferings. As it was thought probable that in 

MARWA. Hind. Artemisia Indica.— some cases priestly influence, and in others 
Wilhl. the desire of the other members of the 

MARWADI, See India. family to rid themselves of the presence of 

MARWA or MAWA. Hind. Salt Range, a nuisance, might have induced the self- 
Vi tex negundo. sacrifice, the Political Agent considered it 

MARWAN. See Khalif. advisable to bring to the notice of theDur- 

MARWANDE. Hind. Psiitu, in Wazi- bar of His Highness the rao of Serohi, 
ristan, Vitex negundo. that Government regarded the commission 

MARWAR, Hind. Bauhinia raceinosa. of a Samadh in the same light as a suttee, 
MARWAR is a corruption of Maroo-war, and that they would expect His Highness 
classically Maroost’hali or Mooroost’han, to use his best endeavours to put a stop to 
the region of death. It is also called Maroo- it. It was also notified that in case of his 
desa, whence the Mardes of the early ma- not doing so, he would incur the displeasure 
liomedan writers. The bards frequently of Government, and the number of guns with 
stylo it Mord’hur, which is synonymous which he was saluted would be reduced, 
with Maroo-desa, or, when it suits their His Highness at once issued a proclamation 
rhyme, simply Maroo. Though now restrict- declaring that Samadh was forbidden, and 
ed to the country subject to the Rail tor that any one assisting at any case in future 
race, its ancient and appropriate application would be liable to imprisonment extending 
comprehended the entire * desert,’ from the to ten years, that the jaghirdar on wlioso 
Sutlej to the ocean. The sac’-bm or brandies estate it took place would be liable to the 
of tho Rhator, early spread over the desert, same punishment, and the forfeiture of his 
Tho fabulous genealogy of the Rhator deduces estate, and any raj official, through whoso 
their origin from the ralifc or spine of ludra, culpable neglect a case might occur, would 
their nominal father being Yavan-aswa, also incur the same liability. The mahara- 
prince of Pailipur, which they say was some- jah of Marwar was also addressed on tho 
where in the north. This indicates their same subject, although the Political Agent 
Scythic origin, the Asi or Aswa being one of of that province could not hear of any cases 
the four Scythic pcoplos who overturned the having occurred.— Tod's Rajasthan , Vol. II, 
Greek kingdom of Bactria. Doubtless the p. 0. Englishman , April 25. See India. 
Indo-Scythic people from the Oxus to the MARWARI, from Marwar, a country iu. 
Ganges were one race and ancient hindu cos- Rajpufcanab, but in India generally applied 
Biographers claim the Aswa as a grand branch to a native of Rajputanah, engaged in 
of their early family. But there are no avail- banking or trade. There are, however, in 
able data for any of the great Rajput families India, various tribes who are known as 
beyond the fourth century of this era. This bankers, soukar, and surraff or sliroff, viz. 
was the period of one of the grand irruptions the Marwari, the Bhatya, the Vesya Ko- 
of the Getic races, from Central Asia, who mati, the Modi grain seller and the Bania. 
established kingdoms iu the Punjab and on The Marwari of Marwar in Rajputanah 
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MARWARI. 

arrange tliemselvea into twelvo tribes, 
amongst whom are the Mesfcri, Agrwala, 
IJrwar, Oswal, Sarogi, Kandelwal, Bijabar- 
gi, Porwal, some of these are hindus, and 
some are of the Jain sect. Tho Mestri, 
theUrwar, Bijabargi, Kandalvval and Porwal 
are of the vaisbnava sect of hindus; the 
Agrwala are partly vaisbnava and partly 
jain, but the Sarogi and the Oswal are wholly 
jain and it is from amongst the Ossi tribes 
of Oswal that the jain priests of Abu are 
chosen. They never use animal food, their 
offerings are fruits and sugar, and the Oswal 
and Sarogi never eat the prasadh or meat 
offered to tho idols. Those races are loss fre¬ 
quently of tho saiva sect. The Marwari, the 
Vesya Komati, the Modi grain-seller and the 
Banya, aro distinct races, altogether dissi¬ 
milar iii personal appearance, tho Marwari 
from the desert being tall, bulky, yellow men, 
while the Wani or Banya of tho peninsula 
are, a smaller and dark colored j’acc. The 
Marwari mercantile men and bankers hold 
almost exclusively the entire banking busi¬ 
ness of India. The Marwari of Joy pur ro- 
gulato tlio exchange operations of almost 
all the nations of India. Colonel Tod tells 
us that they are of Rajpoot origin, and 
that the Oswal is the richest and most 
numerous of tho eighty-four mercantile 
tribes of India, and is said to amount to one 
hundred thousand families. They are called 
Oswal from their first settlement, tho town 
of Ossi. They are all of pure Rajpoot birth, 
of no single tribe, but chiefly Pura, Solanki, 
and Bhatti. Many profess tho jain tenets, 
and it is a curious though little known fact 
that the pontiffs of that faith must be select¬ 
ed from tho youth of Ossi. The wealthy 
bankers and merchants of these regions, 
scattered throughout India, are all known 
under tho denomination of Marwari, which 
is erroneously supposed to , apply to tho 
Mai wall and the Jodpoor territory, whereas, 
in fact, it means bolonging to Maru, or 
Marust'lmn, the desert, It is singular, he 
adds ( Rajasthan , Vol. II., p. 231) that tho 
wealth of India should centre in this region 
of comparative sterility. The Marwari is 
essentially following similar mercantile pur¬ 
suits to the Vaisya Komati of peninsular 
India, and those of the Wani or Bani or 
Banya, viz., banker and merchant, to which 
however the Komati add that of retail shop¬ 
keeping. If a Marwari engaged in business 
in the peninsula, be asked as to his caste, he 
replies that he is a Mabajan, a Bauia, a 
Bais, or Vais, meaning that his profession is 
that of the commercial people. But ou fur¬ 
ther questioning, he explains that originally 
the Martfari was a Rajpoot, that there are 


MARYA CADAMBA. 

twelve great tribes, of whom are .the Oswal, 
Messar, Agjirwala, Bejabargi, Saraogi, Ned- 
datwar, Parwar, and ffve others. These all 
subdivide into innumerable kap or clans ; in 
t-ho Messar tribe alone are 72, amongst 
whom aro tho Ratlii and Dbaga. All the 
Marwari of Rajputanah adhero to the gotra 
principle, reckoning their descent from a 
founder, and in their marriage ceremonies 
they abstain from blood relationship, never 
marrying into their own gotra ; they seem to 
bo of Aryan origin. Their widows never 
remarry. It is a curious and little known 
fact, that almost all the mercantile tribes of 
Western India are of Rnjpoot origin, and 
sank the name and profession of arms when 
they became proselytes to Jainism, in the 
reign of raja Bheem Pramar. The Cheetore 
inscription (see Vol. I, p. 799, and note 7, 
p. 800), records tho name of this prince. 
He was ancestor of raja Maun, whose date 
S,, 770 (A. D. 714), allows us to place this 
grand conversion prior to A. D- 650. Tho 
Bauya or Komati are generally of tho vaisya 
sect of hindus, though some of them worship 
Siva. They aro most numerous in Telin- 
gaua and in Madras. In tho north and east 
of Dckkau proper there is not one of them 
in twenty villages, their places then being 
taken by the Marwari race. There are how¬ 
ever many in Punderpur, and Sholapoor. 
Those of the Komati who die unmarried, are 
buried, all others arc burned wbother belong¬ 
ing to tho saiva or vaisbnava sects. Their 
language in their families is Tolngu, and it is 
spoken by them as far as Bombay. But as 
the west is approached, Maharali becomes 
mixed with it. The Bauya are essentially 
shopkeepers, sellers of dry grains, doing a 
little in mercantile business and cultivate, 
but do not hold the plough. They are 
mostly dark men, of short stature. In their 
marriages the bridegroom may or not bo 
before or after puberty but girls are under 
age and the ceremonial is performed at the 
house, by a brahman. Tho death shrad 
are conducted by brahmins. Their' janawi 
or zonnar is put on and the mantra taught 
when married. Tho Wani of the Western 
Coast will only marry with the Komati 
Banya. They are in considerable numbers 
in the northern part of Hyderabad, adjoin¬ 
ing Berar.— Tod's llaja$tha>i y Vol. II. p. 134, 
234 

MARWARID. Ar. Pers. a pearl. 

MAR WAT and Bannu are on the same 
plain. The people of Marwat are larger in 
stature than those of Bannu and are usually 
clad in coarse white linen like the Afghan 
ou the banks of the river Indus. 

MARYA CADAMBA, Tam.? A Travail- 
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MAS AH. MASH. 

core wood, of a yellow colour; used for ] brahmans, and amongst other ceremonies 
packing cases.— Cot. Frith . pour sweet-scented oil on their heads. 

MARYUL or Lowland, from mar, Tit*. Amongst the liindu, the ceremonial is attend- 
low, and yul, land, tho non-Chinese portions ed to after sickness, which in Psalm xiv. 7. is 
of the Bhot territories. These are arranged mentioned thus: ‘thy God hath anointed 
by Col. Strachcy as that of Bulti, which is thee with the oil of gladness.’ And hindus, 
the mahornedan name, and includes Hasora, when fasting, or in sickness, or sorrow, ab- 
Rongdo or Rongyul ; Shigar, Skardo or stain from the daily anointing of tlic body 
Bulti Proper, Parkuta, Tolti, Khartaksho, with oil, and again anoint on recovery as in 
Kiris, Khaypalu and Choi hat: and the bud- 2 Samuel xii. 2<J, where ‘ David arose from 
dhist Ladak in which wo have Spiti, Zangs- the earth, and washed, and anointed himself, 
kar, Purik, Surn, Hembaks (Dras;) Ladak and changed his apparel, and came into tho 
proper or Le, Nubra, Jankstee, Rong, Rup- house of the Lord, and worshipped.’ Buth- 
shu and Ilanle. In this list of Strachcy, ing, anointing the body with oil, and chang- 
Laliul, Hungrung and Kunawarare omitted ing the apparel, are, among the hindus, the 
as Indian; whilst Hasora is treated as first outward signs of coming out of a siato 
Bhot,— Latham , 7 Mhnoioyy. of mourning, or sickness.— Ward Hindoos ; 

MARZANJOSH —? Origanum vulgarc. Tad's Rajasthan , Vol. ii. p. 66tf. 

MAS, Malay. Gold. MASALA, properly spices or compounds 

MASAII, An. Hei*. Anointing, a form of spices; also used to mean any compound 
of installation, which if» practised in or substance used in any manufacture or 
Europe but seems to have been of Eastern j operation. See Massala. 
origin, derived perhaps from the Assyrians. MASAILMA and El As wad, in maho- 
Tho “ masali” of . the Arabs, forms tho rnedan history called tho liars, lived in 
Hebrew messiah, meaning the anointed one. A.D. Go2, in the time of Mahomed. The first 
In Rajputauah “ anointing” appears to have was of the tribe of Hanofa, of the Ycmama 
been, in all ages tho mode of installation, province and a man of consideration. lie ab 
The unguent on this occasion is of sandal- first embraced niahomedanism and then for 
wood and atar of roses made into a paste, or a time set up as a prophet on his own ac- 
very thick ointment, of which a little is i count, as a rival to Mahomed, and near tho 
placed upon the forehead with the middle close of the latter’s career. lie afterwards was 
finger of tho right hand, and thou the jewels, slain at Akraba in a battle near Ycmama 
the aigrette and necklace, are tied on. with Khalid ibn Walid, whom Abu Bakr, 
Amongst the earliest notices of this cere- Mahomed’s successor sent against him. lie 
raonial is that in Gonesis xxviii, when Jacob fell by the hands of a Negro slave, named 
roso up early in the morning, and took tho Walisha, with the same weapon that had 
stone that lie had put for his pillow, and set despatched Hamza the uncle of Mahomed, 
it up for a pillar, and poured oil upou the MASAKA, Sing. Galls, 
top of it. Tho brahmans auoint their stone MAS AUDI, a celebrated Arabian travel- 
images with oil before bathing, and some ler and historian who wrote a t the time of tho 
anoint them with sweet-scented oil. This tenth century. 11c was author of the Kifab 
practice probably arises out of the customs , Mcrooj el D’hliab ; a Historical Encyclopa)- 
of tho hindoos, and is not necessarily to be I dia, entitled tho Meadows of Gold ami Mines 
referred to their idolatry. Anointing per- of Gems which was translated by Dr. Aloys 
sons, as an act of homage, has been trails- Sprenger. —I?u/. in 1 5th Century. SeeMasudi. 
for red to their idols. There are resemblances MAS BATE, See Negros or Buglos 
betwixt tho Jewish and liindn methods of, Islands. 

and times for, anointing. Oil is applied to MASKAL, an island 15 miles long from 

the crown of the head till it reaches all the North to South and G miles broad, olF tho 

limbs, it is called abhyauga which is noticed coast of Chittagong. It lias Muttabari island 

in Psalm exxx. iii. 2. “ It is like the preci- on its South-East side, and Kootubdeeah 

ous ointrnont upon t.liohead, that went down island also near. 

to tho skirts of his garment.” Again we are j MASDORAMUS. See Koh. 

told in Mark xiv. 3. that there came a j MASEERA or Mazeira Island, on tho 

woman, liaviug an alabaster box of ointment | south-east coast of Arabia, is lew and 

oftspikonard, very precious; and sho brake rugged, about 37 miles long, its south point 

the box, and poured it on his head,—and, is in hit. 20° 10’ N. ; long. 58° 37f’ E — 

p uring sweet-scented oil on the head is Horshurgh. 

common amongst the liindu. At the close of MASH, Hind. Phaseolus mungo, also Ph. 
the festival in honour of Durga, the liindu max, also Ph. radiatus, and Ph. Roxburghii. 
races worship the unmarried daughters of MASH. Mens Masius. Sec Aramccau. 
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MASJID. MASKAT. 

MASHA, Sans. Phaseolus max, Plmseo- of prayer, private or public. From 
lus radiatns. jid” is derived the word “ mosque:” change* 

MASHA, a goldsmith’s weight 1-12th part by tho Egyptian Arabs who pronounce the 
of ft tola or 15 grains. letter j as a hard g, so that jab’l a mountain, 

MAS’HAD, also called Mali gin, a light jam’l a camel and masjid a mosque, become 
crooked stick about two feet and a half long, gab’l, gam’l, rnasgid.— Pilgrimage to Meccah, 
used in Arabia, for guiding camels. The Vol. I. p. 141. 

Mas-hab is of almond, generally brought MASJID-I-SULEIMANI BCZURG, See 
from Syria ; at tho thick end is a kind of Luristan. 

crook, formed by cutting off a bit of larger MASKAT is built on u _ dug with 
branch from which tho stick grows. This a gradual ascent from tho sea, where tho 
crook is afterwards cut into the shape useful water nearly washes the bases of tho houses, 
to seize a camel’s nose-ring; or a horse’s The greater portion of the inhabitants aro of 
bridle. Arabfi of all degrees arc fond of car- a mixed race, tho descendants of Arabs, 
rying these sticks. Persians, Indians, Syrians, by tho way of 

MAS HAD or Gugniru, HrND. a wooden Baghdad and Basnrah, Kurds, Afghans, 
implement used in burning snjji or barilla. Boluches, &e. The Persians at Maskat aro 
Si AS HAD, a city of Khorassan, populous mostly merchants, who deal in India piece- 
aud wealthy, which has been enriched by its goods, coffee, hookahs or kaleans, and rose- 
trad o with Bokhara and Karakul, See water. Others, from Bunder-Abbas, Lar, 
Karakul, and Mouon, manufacture swords and match- 

MASHAIKH, amongst mahomedans, el- locks, for which there is a great demand in 
dors, holy persons, heads of religion. the interior. Banians constitute a body of 

MASIIAK, Arab. A leather bucket, lea- the principal merchants, there are a low 
thorn bags, for carrying water, used by tra- Jews, who mostly arrived thero in 1828, 
vol I ora all over the east.— Pottinger's Travels being driven from Baghdad, by tho cruelties 
Beloochistan and Stride p. 37. and extortions of the Pacha Daud, when 

MASHANEE, Beno. Glycine debilis. nearly tho whole of this race were compelled 
MASJIEE, a river of Jeyporo. tolly. Some took refuge in Persia, while 

MASIH, Hind. Antennaria, sp . others, in their passage towards India, re- 

MASHt-RANG, Hind, deep brown color maiued here. The same toleration exercised 
MASHID ALL. This city, according to towards all other persuasions is extended to 
Kinneir was founded by Alexander tho tho Beni Israel, no badge or mark, as in 
Great, and was, for a considerable time, Egypt or Syria, being insisted on. Tho 
called Alexandria. It is thirty miles from Jewish population of Maskat and Muttrah 
Hillah, and four from Kufa, a town found- were estimated by Wo listed at sixty thousand 
ed by tho Khalif Um’r.— Miy nan's Travels , souls: During the first quarter of the 19th 
p. 112. century, about four thousand slaves, of both 

MASHAL-OHI, Arab. Hind. A torch sexes and all ages, were disposed of annual- 
bearer, a lamplighter, from Maslial, Ar. a ly. Tho Towayli, from tho Zauzibar coast, 
lamp. formed one class : they are known by having 

MASHI PUTRI, Tam. Grangea madoras- their tooth filed, sometimes to a point, and 
pfttann, Pair. sometimes in notches like those of a saw, 

MASH IxULE, Bbno. Phaseolus Rox- also with some perpendicular incisions on 
burghii, W. and A. also Ph. radiatus. either cheek, made with a pen-knife when 

MAS HO, Hind. Thymus serpyllum. the children arc five or six years of age and 

MA-SHOAY, Bijrm. of Moulmoin, Big- the scars which remain denote the tribe to 
noma stipulate.— Roxb. which they belong. The price of a Towali 

MASHRABIYAH. Ar. A projecting lat- was from 40 and GO dollars. The ^abi,another 
ticcd window, made of wood richly carved ; race who come from the interior of Africa, 
Cairo was once famous for these, but they aro said to be vindictive and treacherous, 
are growing out of fashion with young The Bcdowi here as in tbo Hejaz, are the only 
Egypt, disappearing before glass and green purchasers. The Galla brought from Abys- 
blinds.— Burton's Pilgrimage to Mcccah, Vol. sinia, were highly valued; they fetch from 
I* p. 51. one hundred to otic hundred and fifty dol- 

MASHRIT. A mixed fabric of silk and lars; the price of tho women being about 
cotton. the same as that of the males, and strength, 

MASHUR, Hind. Daphne oleoides. health, and good temper in the latter, are 

MASIBATAT. Ar. in Arabic medicine considered as a set-off against the comeliness 
Ilypnotica. of the former. They bring eunuchs occasion- 

MASJID with mahomedans, is any place ally from Darfur, which fetch from two to 
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MASSAGET^E. 

^ huudred dollars, and aro mostly pur¬ 
chased by the Persians. Maskat is often 
visited by a large grampus, which sailors 
oall the Maskat Tom, and tho Arabs Ovey. 
It sometimes capsizes their boats, and plays, 
according to the report, other mischievous 
pranks.— WellstecVs Travels , Vol. 1. pp. 13 to 
388. 

MASKAW. A Penang wood of a light 
brown colour; specific gravity 1’OlG. Used 
for palankeens, carriages, furniture, — 
Col. Frith. 

MASK FLOWER. Alonsoa, species. 
MASKED HORSE-SHOE BAT. See 
Cheiroptera. 

MASLO. llus. Oil. 

MASLUN, Hind. Saxifraga ligulafca, 
also Polygonum bistorta. 

MASNA. Hind. Pistacia integerrima. 

MASNAD. An. Per. Throne.' 

MASON, ltevd. S. wroto on the fauna, 
flora, and minerals of Tenasscrim, of British 
Burmah and Pegu. Lond. 1852 , 2 vols. lGto. 
also author of “Tenasserim” “ Burmah.” 
The Natural History of Burmah and Tenns- 
serirn has been largely described by Dr. 
Mason. 

MASON WASP, of Ceylon, is the Pelo- 
poou 8 spinola, St. Eargeau, one of the 
Sphegidro. The Anipulox compressa which 
drags about the larvte of cockroaches into 
which it has implanted its eggs, belongs to 
the same family. 

The male of tho mason wasp of India, is 
about 1 ^ inch loug, of a bright brown 3 'ellow. 
The female is about J of an inch long, of a 
bright bottle green. The malo makes a 
round house of mud, in compartments, into 
each of which the female drops a few eggs 
and the male thrusts in large grecu cater¬ 
pillars for tho subsistence of tho young.— 
Tennant. History of Ceylon. 

MASR. The old citadel of Masr, in Nie¬ 
buhr’s time, was inhabited by none but 
Christians. I 11 it aro to be seen several 
churches of tho Greeks and Copts, with a 
convent of monks, of the latter nation. A 
grotto under one of tho Coptic? churches, is 
regarded with high veneration, because it is 
supposed to have been the retreat of the 
Holy Family, when they fled into Egypt. 
The Greeks have a church famous for a re¬ 
puted miracle of a singular nature. Fools 
recover their wits, upon being bound to a 
certain pillar of it.— Niebuhr's Travels , 
"Vfol. I. p. 64. 

tMASSAGA. See Kaffir. 

MASSAGETA3. According to Strabo 
(lib. xi), all the tribes east of the Caspian 
were called Scythio. Tho Paine were next 
the sen; the Massa-getie aud Suae more* 


MASSON. 

eastward, but every tribe had a particular 
name. AH were nomadic; but, of these 
nomads, the best known are the Asi, the 
Pasiani, Tachari, Saecarandi, who took 
Bactria from the Greeks. Thq Sacoe made 
irruptions into Asia, similar to those of the 
Cimmerians, and possessed themselves of 
Bactria and the best district of Armenia 
called after them Saca-scncc. Of the first 
migrations into India of the Indu-Soythic 
Gcte, Takshak, and Asi, that of Sehesnag 
from Sehesnagdes (Takshak from Technris- 
t’hnn) six centuries before Christ, is the first 
noticed by the Pnrauas. AHbut the same 
period a grand irruption of the same races 
conquered Asia Minor, and eventually Scan¬ 
dinavia, and not long after tho Asi and 
Taclmri overturned the Greek kingdom of 
Bactria. The Romans felt tho power of the 
Asi, the Catti and Cimbri from the Baltic 
shore, Colonel Tod (Vol. I, p. 49,) supposes 
the Asi and Tachari to be the Aswa aud 
Takshac or Toorshka races of tho Poorans 
ofSacadwipa; the Da ha? to be the Dahya, 
now extinct, one of tho 36 Royal Rajput 
tribes, and he supposes them to bo the des¬ 
cendants of Baldeva and Yudishtra, returned 
under different appellations. Tho country 
on the east is still occupied by the Turko¬ 
man race. Herodotus (Her. Clio. I, c 216) 
mentions that they wore said to eat their 
aged relatives ; when any one was far ad¬ 
vanced in years they called together their 
immediate friends aud neighbours, and hav¬ 
ing sacrificed him, made a common feast 
upon his dead body.— Chat field Ilindoostan , 
p. 181. Herod lib. I, sect coxvi. See Gote, 
Hindoo, Jat, Kafir, Kedah. 

MASS. Purs. Diamond. 

MASS ALA, GARM, or warm spices, in¬ 
clude pepper; cloves, cardamoms ; cum¬ 
min and cubebs: the “thanda” or cold spices, 
comprise chillies, onions, garlic, ginger; 
turmeric; coriander and cummin seed, ta¬ 
marind, &c. vSce Mnsalah. 

MASSANAH. See Kol; Koli. 

MASSANDARI. Beng. Callicarpa lanata. 

MASSED ISLANDS. These islands si¬ 
tuated in the bay of Tajoornh, noar Arabia, 
were purchased by the British in 1840, but 
never occupied.— Horsburrjh, 

MASSICOT. An oxide of lead, prepared 
from the dross of the melted metal. It is of 
a pale 3 ’cllow colour/ and is used as a pig¬ 
ment.— Waterston quoted by Faulkner. 
MASSLO KOROWE. Rus. Butter. 

MASSON, Charles, a celebrated traveller 
and nuraismatologist, left India in 1842. 
Author of Journeys in Beloochistan, Aff- 
j glmnistan and the Pnnjaub.—Lond 1842, 

1 3 vols Notice of the countries west of the 



MAST. 


MASTIK. 


Indus.—Bom. Geo. Trans. J836-1838 ; Bom¬ 
bay reprint vol. i. 2.— Dr. Buist. 

MASSOWAH. A harbour on the west 
coast of the Red Sea. Eight or ten of the 
largest ships with double the number of 
smaller oucs could be securely moored in the 
harbour. Tliero is also a good harbour called 
Daha-leah, larger than Massowah, about a 
mile to the north. In both of these the water 
is quite smooth. Tlic fresh water supply 
is from tanks in the island of Massowah. 
There is fresh water also at Dahn-leah. 
Fresh water is not abundant either hero ( 
or in any other part of tho Red Sea, hut j 
the supply at Massowah could probably he 1 
increased by digging wells on the mainland, j 
There is a pier with facilities for landing , 
on Massowah island which is connected with , 
tho main land by low wet ground about a j 
mile in length. The rainy season is from j 
November to March. It is 380 miles from j 
Aden and 290 from Perim. The navigation 
for tho greater part of the way is clear and 
safe, and for the whole way in the day timo 
for carefully navigated ships. There is no 
other spot but Massowah and its immediate 
neighbourhood where ships could lie salely j 
for anytime, and where troops and munitions j 
of war could be disembarked with celerity j 
and safety.— Lieut. Col. if. James, R. H. , in j 
Par. Paper. 

MASSOY BARK. Eng. Cinnamomnm 
xanthoncnroii. 

MASSU. Hind, of Salt Range. Stercnlia 
villosa. 

MASSUR C1IENNA. H ind. Ervum hir- 
sutum. Willdc. Ervum lens. Linn. 

MASSUR PARUPU. Tam. Ervum 
lens. Linn. 

MASSURI. A sanitarium on the Hima¬ 
laya. The following heights of mountains j 
and points in the environs of Massuri were j 
determined by tho great Trigonometrical 
Survey of India, under General Sir Andrew 
Waugh. 

Hatipam, ... 7,109 ft. Cocloy Ilall, ... 6,50(5 ft. 


Edge Hill* 

7,070 „ 

Camville, 

6,288 

Green Mount... 

7,002 „ 

Massuri Semi¬ 


Laltipa, 

Eagle’s Nest,... 

7,602 „ 

nary 

6,330 

7,041 „ 

Massuri Bazar, 

6,719 

Bellevue, 

7,125 „ 

„ Church, 

7,369 

Waverley, 

7,057 „ 

Landour „ 

7,369 

Himalaya Club 


,, Bazaar, 

6,808 

House, 

6,849 „ 

,, Hospital 


Camel’s Back, 

7,143 „ 

(Chimney)... 

7,511 

Mule Shed, ... 

6,562 „ 

Mallingarh, ... 

6,936 

Milner’sCottage 6,641 „ 
Newland’sHouae6,8G3 „ 

Woodstock, ... 

6,877 


MAST, Pers. coagulated milk or clotted | 
cream, slightly sour, which when diluted j 
with water forms ab-i-dugh, a beverage in ' 
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warm weather equally grateful and salul: 
ous.— Ouscley's Travels, Vol. I. p. 268. 

MASTAKA, also Chinna Mastakn, in 
j hindu idolatry, is a form of Parvati as Kali, 
j and, possibly, is the sacti of Siva, in the 
form of Kapali. She is described as a nalccd 
woman with a necklace of skulls, Her head 
is almost severed from her body, and her 
| blood is spouting into her mouth. In two 
of her hands she holds a sword and a skull. 

| In a note in Mr. Ward's work on the Hin¬ 
doos, it is stated that this goddess was so 
insatiate of blood, that not hung able at one 
time to obtain enough of that of giants, she 
cut hor own throat to supply herself there¬ 
with. Ward derives the name from Chinna, 
cut off, and mastaka a head.— Cole. Myth. 
Hind., p. 1)4. Want's Hindoos. See Kerari t 

MASTAKANAG RAIIA or Mast,an, Uiua. 
A brahman of Orissa following agriculture. 

MASTARU. Artemisia indica. 

MASTI, Mini*. Aloe perfoliata. 

MASTIARA, Hind. Scutellaria linearis. 

MASTICO, It. Mastic. 

MASTIC. 

Avail, Auluk Bagdadi Mastiec, It 

or llumi Mustaki, Au. Kimioli, Kinneh, Pints 
Mustik, Dot. Almacegu, Pout. 

Maslicli, E.\o. Alinastica, Sr. 

Mastic, Fit. Almaoiga, „ 

Mastix, Cl k is. Kami mustaki, Tam. 

Kami Mustaki,Gcz.IIi.m 

Mastic resin is produced in Seio, from 
the Pistneia lentiscus, tho mastic or Jentish 
tree. The process of collecting is in 
most respects similar to that employed in 
obtaining tho other resins. That which col¬ 
lects on the branches of the tree 3 is called 
mastic in tho tear, and fetches the highest 
price, while that which falls to the ground 
constitutes tho common mastic. Mastic 
varnish is well known from its transparency, 
and other valuable properties; one of which 
is its peculiar toughness and tenacity even 
when spread in the thinnest coat, on wood or 
on canvas. This is due to the presence of a 
peculiar resin, which does not possess any 
acid properties, and which has a composition 
C. 40 H. 31 O. 2,—the acid resin of mastic 
containing four equivalents of oxygen. It is 
imported into India from the Persian Gulf 
also from Kabul, and is used by tho natives as 
au astringent in diarrhea, which property it 
owes to the volatile oil contained in it; * also 
in all diseases depending on an undue accu¬ 
mulation of phlegm.* Price l sh. per lb^— 
McCulloch's Commercial Dictionary , p. 796. 
See Mastic. 

MASTIGA. Malat. Carbuncle. 

MASTIK, Uur. Mastic. 
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MAvSULA BOAT. 

[MASTISA, from the Portuguese Mestico, 

person of mixed Indian and European 
descent. 

MASTIX, Gicr. Mastic. 

MASTODON, an extinct mammal of grea t 
size, of several species of which remains have 
been found in the Sowalik Hills, in Pevim 
island, in Bnrmnli, viz. M. angnstidens; M. 
arvernensis: M. latidens; M. longirostris: 
M. perimensis; M. Sivalensis. Mastodon la¬ 
tidens and Mastodon Sivalcnse have been 
found fossil both in Avaand tin; Sevalicl Lilia. 

MAST TREE. Eng. Gnattoriu longifolia. 
Wall, W. A. 

MASTUNG, See Kelnt 

MASTURAT, Alt. women, relating to 
■women. 

MASUJ3I, author of ineadows of Gold, 
Ho met Abu Zaid at Basra, A. 1). 910, 
(A. H. 303.) Masudi mentions that, at the 
time of tho mahomedan conquest, the 
country about Basrah was called Avz-ul- 
Hind, “ The Land of India.” The Meadows 
of Gold treats of all things in nature and 
History, and of all at once rather than all 
in succession ; of China among tho rest. He 
travelled far and wide, and from a very 
early age, visiting Sind in A. I), 912 when 
quite a youth, and afterwards, according to 
his own account, Zanzibar and the Island of 
Kanbalu, Champa, China and tho country 
of Zubaj, besides travelling a long way into 
Turkestan. He mentions that in bis time, 
A. H. 332, offices in India were hereditary. 
— Prairies d Or, iv. 225 quoted in Yule 
Cathay, i. pp. cx, ccxliii. See Masaudi. 

MASUFIR. — Cnrthamus tinctoria. 

MASULA BOAT, a boat used on tho 
Madras coast, for crossing tho surf. Tho 
planks are sewed together and the boat has 
noHihwarts. They are used in landing and 
discharging cargoes, and carrying passen¬ 
gers to and from ships in the roads. They 
are soinotimes broken to pieces from the 
heavy surf, which, at timos, runs as high as 
from six to ten feet. A catamaran can be 
kept in attondanco, as a life preserver, in the 
eveut of any accident to the masula-boat, by 
upsetting or in caso of any of the Europeans 
being washed out by tho surf. Tho masula- 
boats receive their cargoes and passengers 
from the ships outside tho surf. They are 
rowed by twelvo men, with bamboo or easua- 
riua paddles; that is, a board about ten 
inches broad and fourteen inchos long, fixed 
at tho end of a bamboo or young casuarina 
tree. They are steered by one or two 
tindals (coxwains) and two men are constant¬ 
ly kept to bale out tho water ; from which 
employment they are promoted to the pad¬ 
dle, or bow-oar; after which they fall aft, 
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MATA-GLAP 

in rotation, to be a tinclal or steersman. The 
steersman gives time by a song, which is 
sung by all tho boatmen ; and according as 
its modulations arc slow or quick, the oars 
are plied. These modulations are regulated 
by the waves, as they may be slow or rapid, 
in succession, on one occasion, when a 
passenger of rank showed impatience at this 
noisy song, tho boatmen were desired to 
cease ; but the steersman refused compliance 
with the order, saying, that without his song 
he would not be answerable for tho safety of 
the passenger. Tho dimensions of the 
masula-boat are from thirty to thirty-five 
feet in length, ten to eleven feet in breadth, 
and seven to eight feet in depth.— Note by 
Fir J. Malcolm . E<1 ye. Qrme. 

MASULIPATAM, in lat. GO 0 9* N. long. 
81 ° 10’ E. a large town on tho Coramandel 
Const. The Masulipatam tract of country 
lying between tho Hyderabad country and 
tho sea, has a population of 520,866 and tho 
colloctorato formerly took its name from the 
chief town in tho district which is now de¬ 
signated tho Kistnah district. Ellore is 
another largo town. Masulipatam is sup¬ 
posed to he the ancient Mesolia. It was 
first taken by the British on the 6th April 
1759. 

MASUR. Guz. Ervum lens. Linn. 

MASULtl, a town of tho Merut District 
N. W. Provinces. 

MASURI, Punjabi Ervum hirsutum.— 
Willde. 

MASWAMIKA RAJA. Seo Inscriptions. 

MAT, Guz. Pliaseolus. 

MAT. Buhm. la the weights of Burraab, 
is the one-fourth part of a kyat or takal. 

MATA, the hindoo goddess who presides 
ovor small pox, also styled, Sitla. Mata 
is the common name for the goddess who 
presides over this scourge of infancy.— Tod's 
Rajasthan, Vol. II, p. 100. See Mat’lia. 

MATA JAN AVI. The mother of births, 
is the analogue of the Juno Lucina of the 
Rajpoots.— Tod's Rajasthan, Vol. I. p. 357. 

MATA-JI, is the universal mother, wor¬ 
shipped in India from the most ancient 
times, in a temple to Mataji, 4 tho univer¬ 
sal mother,’ in Rajputanah is an inscription 
to tho purport that Komarpal Solanki and 
his son Sohunpal, in tho month of Pos (the 
precise day illegible), (S. 1207 winter of 
A.D. 1151), came to worship tho universal 
mother in her shrine at Palode.— Tod's 
Rajasthan, Vol. II. p. 618. See Mat’ha. 

MATA BANGHA, a ruin of Nuddea. 

MATA-GLAP. The diseased or distem¬ 
pered condition of a Malay, when he run$ 
demented or amok. 
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MATCHLOCKS. 

MATA KOOUR. A colossal alto-relievo, 
situated near Kussia TannaVi, in pergunnah 
Sidovva, Eastern division of the Goruckporc 
district. 

M AT A- KUCHING. Malay.— Cat’s Eye. 

MAT ALT. See In dra. 

MATA-PITA, Bactro-Pali, mother and 
father. 

MATAR. Hind. Pisum sativum. 

MATAR IllSWARJ, Hind, of Amritsar, 
is the small or field pea, Pisum arvense. 

MATARE, a town, or rather village, 
about two leagues from the capital, is seated 
nearly on the ruius of the ancient Heliopolis. 
Niebuhr s Travels , Yol. I, p. Go. 

MATAZOR. IIind. Phytolacca decan- 
dra. 

MAT BAGS are formed of the leaves of 
the date and other palm trees, and are ex¬ 
tensively used in Bombay and many parts 
of India for packing goods. They are im¬ 
ported into Bombay from Sonmccance and 
the Persian Gulf.— Faulkner. 

MATC1IE COTTE. Tam. See Bnllar. 

MATCH’HI, also Matoh’hli. Hind. Fish. 

MATCHLOCKS of a peculiar make are 
manufactured in tho Shoraporc district, as 
also jumbea, knives, daggers, etc., <&o. The 
prices of these would bo according to com¬ 
mission, and the amount of inlaid work, silver 
or gold, which, if employed at all, might bo 
required: the price of a good matchlock 
without ornament is from 10 to 12 Rupees. 
A superior matchlock is made at Koteli ; the 
barrel is filed smooth on the outer surface 
and being carefully cleansed from grease by 
scouring with wood ashes, is set upright in 
a hollow cylinder of brass, which is filled 
with a solution of white vitriol in water. 
The cylinder is placed upon a slow fire, 
and in two days, the veins of* the damask 
are developed in high relief. Nothing can be 
imagined more elegant than the twisted da¬ 
mask of Koteli. It surpasses that of Herat. 
The straight damask being less tenacious 
than the twisted variety, should bo made of 
greater solidity. Neither can be compared 
for effective strength with the gun barrels 
forged according to the English process, in 
which the barrel being formed, is twisted at 
welding beat upon the mandril. But, there 
is no doubt that the Koteli barrels are supe¬ 
rior in strength as well as in beauty to or¬ 
dinary matchlock barrels; for the whole of 
the metal becomes consolidated, and render¬ 
ed fibrous by the intimate twisting of its 
several parts. The worst foaturo in the 
process is the want of care in the construc¬ 
tion and finish of the inner surface. The 
rude measures employed are quite insuffi¬ 
cient to assure us that the Jipa of the rib- 


MATCHLOCKS. 

band have met in every part, or that tlfP 
square hits turned with no velocity by the 
band have effaced those irregularities of sur¬ 
face which endanger the life in loading. The 
bore, not. being a true cylinder, and the ball 
being seldom wrapped in cloth or leather; it 
is impossible that the piece should carry with 
precision, or that with any given charge, it 
should range so far as a fuzil of the same 
calibre. Matchlocks arc almost universally 
constructed with an oviform chamber, which 
is harmless enough with the weak gunpowder 
of the bazaars, but dangerous when English 
gunpowder is employed. It, no doubt eco¬ 
nomises the charge. The barrel is made to 
swell abruptly at the breach to accord with 
the shape of the chamber. The matchlock of 
Herat is generally rifled, a process unknown 
at Koteli, where, however, flint and detonator 
locks arc made superior to those of most 
Indian fabrics. The rifling process is very 
rudely contrived at Herat. In a cylinder 
of hard wood corresponding in length with 
a gun barrel, two parallel and spiral grooves 
are rudely chiselled; a collar of wood is 
formed in an upright post, opposite to ano¬ 
ther post, into which the barrel is to he jam¬ 
med, and within this collar are two short 
iron pegs, fittinginto the grooves of the cylin¬ 
der. A boring rod is then firmly attached 
to the cylinder, the cylinder, forming both 
handle and guide. The boring hit i.s a cy- 
lindric rod rather thicker toward the extre¬ 
mity than elsewhere. Its thickest portion 
exactly fits the muzzle of the piece. It has 
a groove at the extremity, into which fits 
small sharp wedge of hardened 
When first inserted into the bar 
wedge scarcely projects above the s 
the boring rod. It is now introdi; 
the muzzle, aud the wooden 
pushed forward by the workman 
his weight against it. Of course 
the barrel, the spiral grooves of 
cylinder being guided by tin 
tlio collar give the rod and bit a cor;< 
mg spiral motion by which a s 
is made in the inferior of the 
wedge is then slightly heigh 
scratch i.s thus deepened, until 
considers it sufficient. This 
peated until six or seven groo 
formed. The Herat rifle 
loaded with balls wrapper 
cloth is tolerably true. All 
advantage of the Koteli 
attainable without any of th* 
ing the rude treatment of the maTerial in an 
Indian smithy. That is to say, the solidity 
and the fibrous consistency given to the iron, 
aud the elegant damascene tfMtthc barrels 
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consist witli a perfect inner surface of 
me cylinder. But such barrels could not, 
safely, be made so light as the British twist¬ 
ed barrel, a consideration of little moment as 
regards rifles in which weight is essential to 
steadiness. The price of the best Koteli 
barrel without ornament, is about 15 rupees, 
or 30 shillings. The fabric is generally con¬ 
sidered the best in India. 

MATELOTA ISLANDS are the most 
western of the extensive chain of islands 
called Carol inns, which stretch nearly east 
through the middle of the Pacilic Ocean 
chiefly betwixt the parallels of lat. 7 ° to 
10 c North.— llursburgh. Sco Yap or 
Unawb. 

M ATE-Y Eli BA, Paraguay Tea. The 
leaves of an evergreen shrubby plant (Ilex 
Paraguayonsis), largely consumed, in the 
manner of tea, in many parts of South Ame¬ 
rica, where they are the subject, of extensive 
commerce. The manner of using it is as 
follows : a pinch of tho leavos is put into a 
small cup of warm water, and the infusion is 
imbibed through a little tube pierced with 
small boles; in the lower part, which only 
allows the passage of the water, and keeps 
back the leaves. Tho same leaves serve for 
three infusions. It is drank by some with 
sugar or lemon-juice, and is used at all 
times. The plant might be introduced into 
India. 

MATH. Hind, of Kuhat a quality of a 
marsh bind. 


MAT’II, Ast’hol or A kora, arc tho resi¬ 
dences of the monastic communities of the 
dus, and arc scattered over the whole of 
They generally comprehend a set of 
r chambers for tho mahant or su- 
d his permanent pupils ; a temple 
k tho deity whom they worship, or 
i or shrine of the founder of the 
o eminent teacher, and a Dharnm- 
[• more sheds or buildings for the 
ion of the mendicants or travel¬ 
er arc constantly visiting the Mat’ll, 
lave endowments of land, geiie- 
l oxtent, but as the Mat’ll are 
|0 quantity of laud in a district 
a Mat’ll, is extensive. But, bo- 
ey receive presents from lay 
.alms daily in their neighbour- 
elimes traffic. The Mat’bs of 
look up to some of their 
liief, and under the presence 
"milt, on tho demise of any of 
loy elect a successor from j 
Wiela or disciples, tho new 
inahant being regularly installed at the | 
hands of the president of tho assembly, by 
iuvestmenlHlIfeilb the cap, the rosary, tho 
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MAT’HA-DI-PADI. 

frontal mark or tika or other monastic in¬ 
signia. In these matters, the British Go¬ 
vernment never interfere. Amongst tho 
hindus, tliero is a lay and a priesthood class, 
tho latter being sometimes monastic, and 
sometimes secular, and the vaishuava sect 
leave this a matter of choice. The Vallabha 
Chari sect, indeed give tho preference to mar¬ 
ried teachers and all their Gosain are men 
of business and family, the preference, how¬ 
ever, is usually assigned to teachers of an 
ascetic or camobitic life. The coouobitic 
members of the different communities, at 
one period or other of their lives, have pur¬ 
sued an erratic mendicant life, travelling 
over India singly or in bodies, subsisting by 
alms, or merchandise, or some of them, as 
must ho the caso amongst such large bodies 
of men, by less unexceptionable means, like 
the Sarabaites of tho East, or the mendicant 
friars of tho Latin Church. The preference, 
indeed, is usually assigned to teachers lead¬ 
ing an ascetic life. The doctrine that intro¬ 
duced similar unsocial institutions iuto tho 
Christian church, in tho fourth century, is 
still most triumphantly prevalent, in the 
east, the land of its nativity. Monastic es¬ 
tablishments and solitary mortification ori¬ 
ginated in the specious appearance and 
pompous sound of that maxim of the ancient 
philosophy that in order to the attainment 
of true felicity and communion with God, it 
was necessary that tho soul should be sepa¬ 
rated from tire body here below, and that the 
body was to he macerated and mortified for 
that purpose. The Mat’ll is under tho 
entire control of a mahant or superior, with 
a certain number of resident chela or disci¬ 
ples, with a largo number of vagrant or out- 
members . — Professor Wilson in As. Soc. Pro¬ 
ceedings. Sic Jain, Jogi or Yogi, Brahma 
or Madliavnchari. 

MAT’HA, Hind. ? A tree of Chota Nag- 
porc, with a hard, whito timber.— Cal. Cat. 
Ex. 1802. 

M AT’HA, or mother, is a term applied only 
to tho sakti of the god Siva. It is said that 
Mylittn of the Babylonians, a name of Suc- 
coth-Bcnoth, also means, mother. The wife of 
Siva is also called Vali or Bali, under which 
appellation she assumed tho form of a girl 
twelve years of age. In Madura, at Balane 
and other places, virgins used to go to the 
temple once in their lives to offer themselves 
in honour of tho goddess. The story was 
that a god had intercourse with them. In 
all the temples of Siva and his consort, 
women arc kept to dauce and sing before 
tlic idols.— Roberts , Or. III. p. ix. Sec Mata. 

MAT1IA DIN, See Hindoo. 
MAT’JIA-DI-PADI, Sco Hindu. 
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MAT-KAHSHA. 

MATHAGAR, Hind. Ficus reticulata, 

MATHALA or Tirhuti, Se$ India 

MATHAM. Tam. a hindu monastery. See 
Hindoo. Mat’b. 

MATHEE, or Mefchi, Duf. Guz. Hind. 
Sans. Fenugreek seed. 

MATHERAN, a hill in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Bombay, with lively scenery, wooded 
lanes, where the air is fragrant with wild 
flowers. The best views are from Garbut 
Point in the morning and from Panorama 
Point in the evening, from the latter looking 
down on Bombay with its broken coast 
and harbour, on Malabar hill, by Mazagon 
and Mahirn, a scene rarely equalled. 

MATHGIRI VAMBOO, Tam. In Tin- 
nevelly, a strong light wood of a whitish 
brown colour when young, used for general 
purposes. When old, it is of a reel colour, 
but still is a strong light wood.— Col. Frith. 

MATHI, Hind. Salix sp. 

MATHI a kind of fried “ chapatti.” 

MATHIAH, See Inscriptions. 

MATHIRA, Hind, Citrullus vulgaris; in 
the Punjab C. cucurbita.— Schrced. 

MATHIRSH, also Mathirshi, Hind. Acacia 
speciosa. 

MAT HI Y A, See Buddha. 

MA-THLOA, in Amherst, a timber used 
for house posts ; probably Artocarpus inte- 
grifolius, or jack-wood. 

MATHRA, in L. 27° 30’ 2” ; long. 77° 
40’ 3” in Hindostan, on the right side of the 
Jumna, 35 miles N. W. of Agra. Mean 
height of the cantonment 655 ft. 

MATHU. Hind, of Chamba Hills : Indi- 
gofera arborea, Hind, also Nima quassi- 
oides. 

MATHURA, a town of the Agra district. 
See Mat’hra, Inscriptions, Junagurh, Krish¬ 
na, Panda, Polyandry, Rudra Sampradayi, 
Sakya Muni. 

MATHURA NATH, a librarian, of the 
Hindu College, Author of history of the 
various Hindu sects. 

MATHUSAL, Hind. Nardostachys jata- 
man8i. 

MATICO, the Peruvian styptic, a power¬ 
ful vegetable astringent, first made known 
to the medical profession by Dr. Jeffreys, of 
Liverpool. It is stated to be the Piper 
angustifolium of Ruiz and Parsons. Dr. 
Martin believes it to be a species of Phlo- 
mis. The leaves are covered with a fine 
hair 'Lancet, Jan . 5th 1839, May. 1843, 
Transactions of the Provincial Medical and 
Surgical Association, Yol. 10. 

MATITSA WANGRU, Sind. Capsicum 
annuum, Linn. 

MAT-KANSHA. Singh. Cannabis sativa. 
Linn . Rozb. Biheeds. 


MATRICARIACE^B. 


MAT-KI-BHAJI. Duk. Hind. AmarantS 


tristis.— Linn . 

MATKI-KI-PHALLI. Hind. Cyamopsis 

psoraloides. 

MATOOLOONGA. Sans. Citrus medica. 
MATRA. See Kama. 

MATRENE. See Kizzel ozan. 

MATRICARIACE./E an order of plants 
spread all over the globe, including about 
900 genera of which about 132 genera and 
700 species occur in the East Indies, few of 
which are valuable as medicinal or food plants. 


1 Oiospermuin 
1 Ethulia 
46 Vernonia 
I t Decaneurum 

3 Cyanopis 
1 Monosis 

1 Kleplmntopus 
J Ageratum 

19 Adcnostem- 
ma. 

9 Eupalorium 

2 Mikania 

I Tnssilago 
1 Aster 
1 Galatolla 

1 Calimeris 

2 Callistcphus 

4 Diplopappus 
1 Leptoeoma 

1 Fullartonia 

3 iroterochaita 
13 Erigeron 

1 Rhynchosper- 

mum 

2 Stenactis 

1 Asteromcea 

5 Myriactis 

1 Mieroglossa 
7 Arnphirrapis 

2 Blepharisper- 

inurn 

1 AthroiHma 

5 Sphaaranthus 

4 Dicrocephala 

1 Grangea 

2 Cyathoclino 

2 Thespis 

1 Berthelotia 
24 Conyza 
78 Blumea 

6 Pluchea 

5 Ephaltes 
12 Inula 

4 Vicoa 
1 Fraucoeuria 

3 Pulicaria 

1 Caasulia 

2 Buphthalmum 


4 Eclipta 

1 Blainvillea 

2 Siegesbeckia 
2 Plaeus 

1 Molampodi- 

mn 

2 Xanthium 

1 Moonia 

2 Wedelia 

5 Wollastonia 
1 Guizotia 

1 Sclerocarpus 
1 Ilolianthus 

5 Bidens 

1 Verbesina 

6 Spilantbes 

1 Chrysanthel- 
lmn 

1 Neuractis 
l Glossoeardia 
1 Glossogyne 

4 Enhydra 

3 Porophyllum 
1 Calea 

1 Achillea 

1 Matricaria 

2 Pyrethrurn 
1 Chrysanthe¬ 
mum 

28 Artemisia 
1 Chrysoato- 
phium 

5 Tanacetum 

1 Myriogyne 

2 Spbittromor- 

phsoa 
1 Machlis 

4 Helichrysura 
9 Gnaphalium 
1 Filago 

7 Antennaria 
21 Anaphalis 

1 Leontopodium 
7 Carpesium 
17 Gynura 

5 Emilia 

7 Ligularia 


7 Doronicum 

1 Cacalia 
40 Senecio 

4 Madaractia 
3 Notonia 

3 Echinops 

2 Saussurea 
21 Aplotaxis 
1 DolomiaBa 

4 Amborboa 

1 Microlonchus 

5 Tricholepis 

2 Centauroa 

1 Ken trophy 1* 
lum. 

1 Onobroma 
1 Carthamus 
1 Card mis 

6 Cirsium 
1 Lappa 

1 Echenais 

3 Sorratula 

1 Jurinea 

2 Ainsliea 
1 Gerbora 

3 Oreosoris 

1 Berniera 

2 Lcucomeria 
1 Dicoma 

1 Cichorium 

1 Tragopogon 

3 Scorzonera 

2 Picris 

12 Lactuca 

1 Chondrilla 

3 Taraxicum 

2 Ixeris 

2 Barkhausia 

3 Brachyram- 
phu* 

3 Microrynchus 

7 Sonchus 

8 Youngia 

7 Pronanthis 
2 Hioraoium 
1 Dubya 
7 Mulgodium 


species of Aster, Calliopsis, Beilis, Zinnia, 
Helianthus, Tagetes pyrethrurn, Chrysanthc*. 
mum, Artemisia centaurea are ornamental 
or fragrant flowering plants. Vernonia an- 
thelmintica the som-raj of Bengal, is used 
medicinally, the leaves of Eupatorium tri- 
plinerve Vahl, were formerly employed in 
I India and America in snake-bites and are 
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l\\ tisod in tlie Mauritius as a substitute 
for tea. Sphsoranthus mollis and species of 
Blumea arc fragrant plants. Guizotia abys- 
sinica is a valuable oil plant—Cynara scoly- 
xnus is the edible artichoke, Cichorium in- 
tybus the chicory or succery <fcc. Endivia the 
endivo and Taraxicum dens leonis is em¬ 
ployed in old standing ailments. 

MATRICARIA CHAMOMILA. Linn . 

M. Sirsciformis, D. C. | M. precox, D. C. 
Chamomile, Eng. I Sutei-gul, Trans-Indus. 

Babuna, IIind. | 

This occurs wild in the plains of the 
Eastern Punjab, but is also cultivated.— Dr. 
J. L. Stuart , m. d. 

MATRICARIA SUAVEOLENS. Linn . 

M. Chamomilla, Wall. 

The chamomile plant grows in Persia, 
Kashmir and India. Roxb iii. 437, Voigt. 

MATRIKA-NYASA. Sans, from ma- 
trika, a mother, and nyasa, to place. 
MATRI. See Sacti. 

MATRI VISHNU. See Inscriptions. 
MATS. 

Matten, Dut. Germ. | Tikar ; Bogor ; KalaRa ; 
Nattos, Fit. I klaea, galerau, Malay. 

Chattai, Guz. IIind. | Burya, Tru*. 

Stuoje, Stoje, It. I Estciraa, Port. Sp. 

I Progoahki, Rua. 

Mats aro formed of rushes, of the bark of 
trees, and of the leaves of different species 
of palm trees, interwoven. Mats aro made 
in all countries. In Russia, a kind termed 
bast mats are largely manufactured from the 
inner bark of the lime tree. China mats are 
in general use in India for covering floors 
and lining stair-cases, and in India, in places 
whore the bamboo or cane grows readily, 
mats are made of these materials, as also of 

Andropogon muricatum. Pandanus odoratissimus. 

Arundinaria faloata. „ furcatus. 

Arundo don ax. Phoenix dactyl ifera. 

Borassus flabelliformia. „ sylvostris, 

Chamserops Ritohiana. Papyrus paugorei. 

Cocos nuoifora. Phrynium dichotomum, 

Hedy ohium spicatum. Sacchorum sara, 

Ifaloooobeate poctinata. Typha angustifolia. 
Haranta diohotoma. elephantina. 

The leaves of the Pandanus odoratissimus 


retail. The mats of Bengal, called Sital 
Patee, are made from the Phrynium dicho¬ 
tomum. Several species of Typha, Juncus 
and Saccharum, abound in the Madras Pre¬ 
sidency and are applied to useful purposes. 
Many of the mats exported from Calcutta 
are made from the Papyrus pangorei. Somo 
of the Burmese mats are made from the 
split stems of the Maranta dichotoma, called 
“ Then’* which grows abundantly in the 
forests of Burmah and the Tcnasserim 
Provinces. The large coarse mats in univer¬ 
sal use in Burmah, are made from the leaf of 
a species of screw pine, Pandanus furcatus ? 
Burnt : tha-ban: known as the Lowland 
screw pine in distinction to the “ Highland” 
species of Pandanus, which grows on the 
high lands above tide waters, from which the 
smaller and finer mats are fabricated. Table 
mats are made by the Chinese very beauti¬ 
fully and the demand for them has increased 
the importation of rattans within the last 
few years. They are exported to all parts of 
the world. Table mats aro put up in sets of 
six each of different sizes, or else are made 
and put up to order. Floor mats are mado 
of a rush cultivated for the purpose; the best 
are called Lien tan mats. They are either 
plain white, or plain red and white. The 
manufacture of matting for sails of boats and 
junks employs thousands of workmen ; and 
that for floors, for bedding, and envelopes of 
boxes and cases, as many more. Floor mat¬ 
ting is put up in rolls containing 50 mats of 
6 by 4 feet; such a roll is estimated to weigh 
a pecul. The annual exportation to the 
United States is upwards of 10,000 rolls of 
40 yards each, at four dollars a roll. It is * 
also sent to India and South America, 
Sydney, <fcc. When matting is shipped, care 
should be taken that the rolls are perfectly 
dry, or they will mildew and become rotten. 
Mats made of rattan for table-furniture, and 
of grass for floors, are largely exported from 
China. The latter is manufactured of differ¬ 
ent widths and patterns, and though the 
amount annually sent to the United States 
and elsewhere is calculated to exceed half a 


make a very fine matting, largely employed 
by oabinet makers as a packing material. 
The leaves of the palmyra aro also largely 
used for the palm leaf books. The stalks 
of Andropogon muricatum are used as a 
thatch grass, and its roots are woven into 
eoreen mats called “ tatti,” which are wetted 


million yards, it forms a very small propor¬ 
tion to the home consumption. A sail con¬ 
taining nearly 400 square feet can be ob¬ 
tained for ten dollars. The rolls are laljply 
exported and still more extensively ussm§m 
the country for covering packages for ship 
ment. A stouter kind made of bamboo 


to cool the atmosphere. splinths serves as a material for huts, and 

In Arrac&n, there are six kinds of Bast, many other purposes that are elsewhere at- 
ealled u Sha” whioh might successfully be taiued by boards or canvas. Rattans are 
fkbrioatod into mats. In 1854, the price of also worked into mats, chairs, baskets, and 
Russian Mats was £7-10-0 to £8 per 100 other articles of domestic service. Several 
wholesale and from 2s. to 3s. 6 d. each, branches of manufacture have entirely grown 
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tip or been much encouraged by the trade at 
Canton, among which the preparation of ver¬ 
milion, beating gold leaf, cutting pearl but¬ 
tons, weaving and painting fancy window 
blinds, and the preparation of sweetmeats, 
are the principal. 

The manufacture of mattings from colored 
grass has long been carried on successfully 
in the Madras Presidency, and those from 
Cochin, Palghat, Tinnevelly, and Wan di¬ 
wash, are in considerable demand ; the two 
former On account of their brilliance of 
colors, and fine quality, and the two latter 
from their extreme cheapness. Several spe¬ 
cies of grass appear to be employed for mats, 
some being broad, flat and soft, while others 
are round, fine and wiry ; the mats of Cochin, 
Palghat and the Western Coast are of the 
latter description, and are more durable in 
consequence. The chief defect in this manu¬ 
facture is that the mats have hitherto been 
made in long strips which required to be 
sewed together when a large surface of floor 
is to be covered. This defect was pointed out 
to the Local Committee of Cochin, who then 
contributed two largo mats 12 feet X 12 
each woven in a single piece of good pattern 
and harmonious colors. The mats of Tanjore 
aud Tinnevelly are creditable. 

The plain coir matting of Malabar, and 
the colored red and black matting of Canara, 
are known. A door mat made of Aloe fibre 
in Coimbatore is a novel and useful manu¬ 
facture, but this substance is well suited to 
the manufacture of rugs and carpets, as it is 
cheap, strong and nearly white ; and can be 
dyed of the most brilliant colors and manu¬ 
factured into cloth, damask, and imitation 
horse hair cloth. The local names of the 
mats are 

In Palghaut ... Manha Poo Paya. 

„ Nucdooiigunad Cooroo Naro Virallec. 

Palghaut AujeePooketty Mookcya 

Velio 

„ Shooyakunden, Virallee. 

„ Kolia Mooka Virallee. 

„ Ketta Mookya Virolla. 

Mats are made in the Laccadive Islands, 
from the oocoanut leaf out out of the heart 
of the tree just before it unfolds. These 
are employed in the islands as sails of ships : 
they are of fine quality and much esteemed 
when exported. In the peninsula of India, 
however, the most common and most gener¬ 
ally useful mats are formed of the bamboo, 
those made with the shining outside strips 
are used for matting of rooms where the 
rattan is not procurable. Common bamboo 
mats are used for lining vessels previous to 
receiving cargoand for covering bullock carts. 
Rattan mats are generally preferred for 
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rooms, Tonga mats, similar to the Bengal, are 
prepared in many parts of Southern India; 
the date, and palmyra leaf mats are gene¬ 
rally used by natives for sleeping on and are 
very useful; the kildara (Mogali) leaf fur¬ 
nishes a good material for matting for pack¬ 
ing, the Mauritius sugar bags are made from / 
it; different grasses and rushes furnisn 
material for common mats, aud mat-makers 
stain the mats both red and black.— Pal¬ 
ghaut mats aud thoso from Cochin arc con¬ 
sidered the finest in Southern India. Mata 
of Travancoro are mado from tho grass Cy- 
perus textilis, and another grass called 
Cooray. 

The mats of Silhet are famed, rich hindns 
sit on mats, aud have large pillows at their 
backs, upon which they rest their arms. 

The exports of mats from India were as 
under, chiefly from Bengal and Madras. 

1857- 81 £1576 II1869-1870 I £2379 

1858- 91 £2505 [1 1870 - 71 1 £2094 

The internal trade in mats is, howeve^, 

very extensive, as they are in universal use 
by both Europeans and natives, and are 
therefore mado of kinds and varieties to suit 
everybody’s taste and means. Europeans 
use only the better kind of mats, and almost 
exclusively for the covering of floors in their 
houses, but natives employ them for a varie¬ 
ty of other purposes, such as to sleep upon, 
smoke, &c. Every mahomedan, however 
poor, after having performed the prescribed 
ablutions, spreads a small mat before ldjcriv 
while saying his prayers. The kindu 
it as a sort of table-cloth ; in many a 
hut it constitutes the only piece of fifoount of 
porceptible. The finest kinds of tjbn-k-huno*. 
matting, are manufactured at< a ucient docu- 
near Calcutta. These are only 
to special order, but can be msidency, a house 
required. The price varies acc^ecl to be from 
size of the border, which is colomMalayalam 
red or black,and one largo mat,25 fe> L . servant 
cost at Midnapore 30£. Smaller mak 
valued in proportion. But besides th'ub. 
tremely fine mats, a description is manu ra , t 
tured, of which considerable numbers « 
exported to Madras, Bombay, Mauritius, an**. 
South Australia, those are much cheaper, 
and a good strong mat, about 20 feet square, 
may be had for 4£ if plain, and 5£ 10s. with 
a black or red border. Tho mats next in 
point of fineness are those from Jessoro, also 
in tho vicinity of Calcutta, and called Sitfcnl- . 
puttee : these, however, are never made, for 
India, of the size of an entire room-floor, 
'but only in the shape of rugs, and have in¬ 
variably a red border, sometimes also a red- 
flowered centre. They are generally made 
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about 4 to 5 feet long and 2 broad, and cost 
from 2£ to 3£ each. At Hoogly, near Cal¬ 
cutta, an inferior kind of small mat is made, 
of which very large quantities aro exported 
by the emigrants to Mauritius and Deme- 
rara, and lately several shipments have been 
made to New South Wales. The largest 
variety of small mats is, however, made in 
the Madras Presidency *, North Arcot, and 
the whole of the Malabar coast, are celebrat¬ 
ed for these handsome fabrics. There are 
at least 200 varieties of design and colouring, 
the price varying from 3s. to 3£ per mat, 
according to quality and length. All mats in 
India are made by a special caste, who devote 
themselves exclusively to that description of 
manufacture. As everybody, high or low, 
rich or poor, uses some kind of mat, a very 
large number of people must be employed in 
making mats to supply the demand, not only 
of the immense local* population, but also 
that for export. 

A kind of mat is made of rushes, which 
h'ave been exposed to the sun for three 
days ; when about to bo used they are soaked 
in water for an hour, and then split into 
thin strips. It is made more or less fine, 
according to the quality of the mat required. 
If the border of the mat is to be coloured, 
the rushes are dippod into a red dye to the 
necessary depth. This process of manufac¬ 
ture consists in plaiting the rushes thus pre¬ 
pared on threads tightly strung between two 
bamboos, a sley being used, as in weaving, 
iuntP om P ress i n & them tightly together. The 
in srei kind of mats tako from ono to six 
and liif 3 manufacture, both the time oc- 
where the cost deponding on the size 
mats are n. Small mats are much used by the 
. •, " of an inferior and cheaper 

ArundiMtria faloav. this kind aro exported 
Arundo donax. atta and they can be made of 
BorMsui flabolli J rico up to 300 Ns. 

Ch&mffiropB J Arcot, in 1802, there were sixty- 
Cocoa £ ^'weavers in Wandawasl»,sixof whom 
to be skilful workmen. Tho reeds 
HaraoBS of which their mats aro made grow in 
roa Wandawash, on a kani of land, which 
^itu&ted in the vicinity of a tank. They 
ire also largely cultivated in P&lle-Konda, 
Pondicherry, and Cuddalore in the South 
Arcot District, on river banks or river po 
ramboke, &c. At Wandawash a kani of 
land would yield a produce of two bandy¬ 
load of grass, if the season be favorable. 
The price of a bandy-load at Pallikouda is 
30 Rs., exclusive of the bandy-hire thence to 
Wandawash, viz. 7 its. or thereabouts. A 
superior kind of mat grass is to be had at 
Velani, T&njore District, but the charges are 
so heavy that they prohibit import.— Re¬ 


verend Williams' Middle Kingdom , Vol. II. 
p. 142. Rhode , M. 8. 8. McCulloch , Cat. Ex. 
1862. 

MATSA KANDA. Tel. Pterospermum 
acerifolium.— Willd. The petals bruised in 
honey are reckoned a cure for stomach¬ 
ache.— R. iii. 

MATSEEN. Chin. —Nux vomica. 

MATSMAI. See Japan. 

MATSYA, tho Fish Avatara, of the hin- 
doo god Vishnu, has been demonstrated to 
have immediate reference to the general 
deluge, and to be the same history, disguised 
in oriental fiction, of that event, as is related 
in the Hebrew scriptures, Sir W. Jones 
assents to the opinion of Bochart, that tho 
fable of Saturn was raised on the true his¬ 
tory of Noah : he shows that the seventh 
Menu, Satyavrata, corresponds in station 
and character. In his reign, the Hindus 
believe tho whole earth to have been des¬ 
troyed by a flood, including all mankind, 
who had become corrupt, except the pious 
prince himself, the seven rishi, and their 
several wives ; who, by command of Vishnu, 
entered a bahitra, or spacious vessel accom¬ 
panied by pairs of all animals. Vishnu, 
assuming the form of a fish commanded the, 
ark to be fastened by a cable, formed of a 
vast serpent, to his stupendous horn secured 
thereby until tho flood subsided; when lie 
and Brahma slew a monster, named Hya- 
griva, who, whilo Brahma was reposing at 
the end of a kalpa, stole the Vedas, and 
mankind had consequently fallen into the 
depths of ignorance and impiety. This 
mighty demon is called the prince of Danava: 
a name which means horse-necked.Tho Vedas 
having been recovered, the world was pro¬ 
gressively re-peopled with pious inhabitants, 
descendants of the devout Satyavrata and his 
favoured companions. The history of this 
avatara is the subject of the first Purana, or 
sacred poem, consisting of 14,000 stanzas, 
and is concisely told in the eighth book of 
r-he Sri Bliagavata, or life of Krishna.— Sir 
W. Jones Asiatic Researches, Vol. J. 

MATSYA, a country which produced fish, 
sometimes said to be Bengal, sometimes 
Guzerat. The bindu races who worship in 
addition to the works of their own hands, so 
many varied products and so large a number 
of mammals and reptiles do not, seemingly, 
worship fish. In their religion, the Matsya 
Avatara is the Fish Incarnation of Vishnu, 
in which he preserves a king named Manu, 
with the seeds of all things in an ark, during 
the deluge, which happened in order to kill 
Somukasura who had stolen the Vedas, and 
hidden them in the Sea. A tank or pond 
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MATULUNGA. MAUHARI. 

with all its contents may however with the MATURA on the east coast of Ceylon, in 
hindns be devoted to a deity, and Col. Tod lat. 5 ° 58* N. long. 80 ° 37* E is a consi- 
mentions that when one day he had thrown derable town with a fort. 

his net into a lake, which abounded with a Manygemsliavebeen,fromancienttimes,ex¬ 
variety of fish, his pastime was interrupted ported fromCeylon,where the ruby, amethyst, 
by a message from the regent, Zalim Sing, topaz, sapphire, spinelle, chrysobery), eorun- 
to tell Captain Tod that Kotah and all dum and cinnamon stone are found in great 
around it were at his disposal; but these abundance, but not emeralds. The sapphires 
fish belong to Kaniya. On which, Colonel which are red, purple,yellow,blue, white, and 
Tod immediately desisted, and the fish were star-stone, are met with at Matura and Saf- 
returned to the safeguard of the deity. In I fragam, and rubies and sapphires at Badulla 
such a sacred tank, fish will feed from the and SuffYagam. The white Tourmalin, or Ma¬ 
li and ; and in the Mahanaddy, where it is j tnrese Diamond, called in Singhalese, Snda 
three miles broad, ho tells us, fish will follow ; Turemali, is a topaz of a pale yellow colour, 
for miles for a little burnt rice.— Tod's Tv a - The Zircon family is richer in Ceylon 

vels , p. 9. ; than in any other part of the world. It is 

MATSYAKSITI Tel. Lit. fishes-eye, j found in the districts of Matura and Safira- 
Moon plant or Sarcostemma and in Tel. j gam ; and is most abundant in the former. 
Ponna ganti kura which is an Alternanthera. j “ Matura-diamond” is the name applied to 
MATSY A PUR AN A. See Krishna. Matsya. j its finest varieties by the dealers in gems. 
MATSYEN DRI or Macchendri. See j Besides the two well-established species, 
Jogi or yoge. ! common zircon, and hyacinth, there is a 

MATTADEEN, a common name amongst third, massive, opaque, and uncrystallized, 
hindoos of* northern India, and applied by and of a dark brown colour. Specimens of 
the Punjab and G hoorka soldiery to all the it from Sn lira gam weigh two or three 
revolted soldiers of 1857—8-9; properly ounces. The yellow varieties are sold by 
Mat’ha din. the natives ns a peculiar kind of topaz, the 

MATTAI SIIAGGA. Hind of Swat; green as tourmalines, the hyacinth red, as 
mica paste for glistening plaster. inferior rubies, and the very light grey, as 

MATTAKARDLU. Tel. var. of Oryza imperfect diamonds. All the varieties are 
sativa, L. j found in the beds of rivers, or in alluvial 

MATTANDA. The most impressive and ! ground, which, both in SaflYagam and Ma¬ 
th o grandest ruins iu Kashmir, avoMattand, J tura is of the same kind.— Hamburgh, Thun- 
about three miles east of Islamabad. This i berg's Travels , Vol. IY. p. 219. 
temple has been the subject of much con- MATURA TEA TREE. Cassia auricu* 
troversy in respect of its age and dedica- lata Linn. Koxh. 
tion, but General Cunningham believes that. MATURTSHWA. Sans. Wind, 

the dedication was to the sun, Matan being MAT-WAN-LIN. A Chinese account of 

but a corruption of the Sanskrit, Marttand India, translated from the Wan-lieen-t-hung- 
or the sun, mention is made of it in the Kaow, or deep researches into ancient docu- 
Raja Tarangini, translated by Mr. Troyer, inents. 

“ 11 construisit aussi dans le village Sinha- | MATY, iu the Madras Presidency, a house 
rotsik uu sanctuaire au soleil, lequel sous le servant who cleans up : supposed to be from 
iiom do Ranapuraswami, acquit une reuom- the English Mate, or from the Malayalam 
mee repandue par tout.” M. Troyer, however, Metti, au inferior servant, an under servant 
expressly declares iu his translation, that who cleans dishes, shoes, Ac. 
the temple was dedicated to the sun ; MATYAR. Hind. Rohi of Punjab. 
General Cunningham belioves that two dif- MATZBANG. Hind. Abelia triflora, 
ferenfc edifices were indicated in the above MAUAS. See Greeks of Asia, 
verse, first, tlie temple of Ranapnraswami, MAUD, Hind. Eleusine coracana. Gcert. 
dedicated to Siva; and second, the temple I MAUDEKEE. Malay. Cucurbita citrullus. 
of Marttand, mentioned by the Raja Taran- MAUES, B. C. 135, is supposed to have 

gini as that surrounded by a colonnade. been a Scythian, the head of one of the tribes 
MATTAR. Hind. Lathyrus sativusalso that broke into Bactria between 150 to 140 
Pisum sativum. B. C. and he seems to have Held communi- 

MATKI-KI-PHALLI. Dux. Hind. Cya- cation with Azes. The obverse of his coin 
mopsis psoraloides, D. G. W, fy A. W. Ic. contains the king with a trident, a Tartar 
MATTU BACHCHALI also Bachchali war weapon, setting his foot on a prostrate 
Tbl. Spinacia tetrandra, jR. iii. 771 — Mattu enemy. 

is short, lit. “ short or small basella.” MAUHARI. Hind, species of Solanum. 

MATULUNGA, Siam, Citrus medica.— L. Bari Mauhari is S. sanctum, and Choti 
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MAUND. 

Mauhari is S. xanthocarpum. 

MAUL. Him Pyrus kumaononsis. 

MAULABKER. Arab. Nitric acid. 

MAULMAIN. A town in the Amherst 
province of British Bnrinah. It is built on 
the left bank of the Maulmaiti river around 
the base of a hill, and the houses of Europe¬ 
ans are on the slopes and summits of the 
hill. From the top of the hill, on which 
are several budd’hist pagodas, the eye ranges 
over a grand prospect,—the Gwyue, the 
Salwyn and the Maulmain river lie below. 
The Maul main river has a ridge of rock 
running across its mouth, endangering 
navigation. 

MAULSAKI. JIind. Mimusops elengi. 

MAULVI, Hind. A learned nmliomedau, 
a doctor of law or literature, Ac. 

MAUMEA ASIATICA. Linn. Syn. of 
Barringtonia speciosa. Linn. 

MAUN BHOVV, a sect formed by Krishna 
Bhat. They inculcate the sacredness of the 
Vedas, but deny that of the Puranas and 
Gita. The sect are hindu mendicant de 
votees, who worship Krishna. They are 
readily recognised by their black clothing. 
Brahmins assert that the first of the Man 
Bliow was the son of a brahman by a Mang 
woman, but the sect claim a fabulously far 
descent from the beginning of the world. 
Their chief locality is in the country between 
tho Syliadri hills, and the east Gond country 
on tho east of Berar, and between the Kistna 
river and Malwa. A few are to be found 
in tho Punjab. They dwell in mat’hs, the 
chief mat’ll being at Kudpur near Elliehpur, 
Ooomarkhcr. They resemble in their rela¬ 
tions, some of tho Christian monks. They 
are believers in Krishna, as his life is de¬ 
tailed in the Bhagwat or eighteenth Parana, 
and they reject all other hindu aliastra and 
do not worship other hindoo gods.— Capt. 
Mackintosh in No. 10, Jan. 1800, ill. J. L. & S. 

MAUNBHOOM and Singhbhoom, aro 
districts in Chota Nagpore. The mortality 
from the famine of 1800 fell ou tlio popu¬ 
lation about tho same as in Orissa. 

MAUNL), or MAN, a measure of weight of 
India,which varies from 25 lbs.to 82J accord¬ 
ing to the substance weighed. The Bengal 
Bazaar Maund is 82 lbs. 2 oz. avoirdupois, 
Goods weighed or passed by viss aro convert¬ 
ed at the rato of 305 lbs. avoirdupois per 1 00 
viss.Grain shippers declare their own weight. 
At Ispahan, the shahi or royal man, is al¬ 
ways used, instead of the Tabreez man em¬ 
ployed at Sberaz. Ono Shahi man is 
equal to two Tabreez man. A khurwar or 
ass’s load, is estimated at a hundred man 
Tabreez, or about 725 lbs. English.— Fraser's 
Journey into Khorasan, p. 369. See Mau. 


MAURYA. 

MAUNE PGHA, See Karen. 

MAUNI. A hindoo ascetic who has taken 
a vow of perpetual silence, like Paul the 
silentary. Also the last day of the mouth of 
Phalgun, when bathing in silence is to be 
practised.— Wilson. 

MAUR, a river running through tho 
Sooree district in Bengal. 

MAURA, Hind. Vitex negundo. 

MAURA BIKH, also Dudhia maura, 
IIind. Aconitnm ferox. 

MAURANDIA BARCLAYANA. A very 
pretty creeper with pink, white and blue 
flowers, requires a rich soil. Maurandia sem- 
perflorens, is a very elegant climbing plant 
with dark blue arid white, also purple colour¬ 
ed flowers, both those are well adaptod for 
trellis work and are easily grown from seed, 
the plants thrive well in a good soil, either 
in pots or on the ground.— Riddell. Jaffrey. 

MAURI. Hind. Ervum lens.— Linn . 

MAIJR1 CONWAI, a great reservoir in 
Mysore. 

MAU RITA CARANA. The Carana palm ; 
the leaves are used as a thatch for houses.— 

Seem an. 

MAURITIUS or Isle of France, an island 
about 300 miles west of Rodrigues, it is 
mountainous. It extends iti a N. E. and S. 
W. direction, its south-west point being in 
lat. 20° 28’ S. and long. 57° 17£* E. and the 
north-east point in lat. 19° 53’ S. long. 57 D 
30’ E.— Horsbnrgh. 

MAURITIUS IPECACHUANA. Cy- 
nanch nm ipecachuana. 

MAUROO a race in tho mountain country 
in the 26th degree of N. L. and 98 ° of E. 
L. between tho Gonlan Sigon range and the 
Myange Sgiume Kha Nam Baom on eastern 
source of the Iruwaddy river. 

MAURU, Hind. Ulmuserosa alsoQuercus 
dilata. 

MAURYA a dynasty ofMagadha, founded 
by Chandragupta the Sandracottus of the 
Greeks,but which was swept away in the mid¬ 
dle of the 5th century. Chandragupta, was 
tho illegitimate son of tho last Nanda by the 
beautiful, but low caste, Mura, from whom 
lie obtained the designation of Maurya. In 
tho Mudra Rakshasa, a Sanskrit drama de¬ 
tailing his elevation, Chandragupta is fre¬ 
quently named Vrishala, a term said to be 
equivalent to Sudra; and as Nanda himself 
was the son of a sudra woman, there can be 
little doubt that the celebrated Maurya 
family were of sudra extraction. The 
Gautama were followed by the Maurya, a 
family consisting of nine princes. The last 
of the Maurya is stated to have been at¬ 
tacked and slain by the rajah of Kamayun, 
named Sakaditya, or Lord of the Saka. See 



MAYA. 

Cbandragupta. Magadlia. Barlmdratba. 

MAUSOLEUM. Most of the mahomodans 
of India bury their great men under a 
mausoleum. The mausoleum tomb of Harna- 
yoon with its white marble dome is a cons¬ 
picuous object for miles around. It cost 
15 lacs of rupees and was erected by bis 
widow Hamida Bauu begum, who is also 
interred near. 

MAUT KI BAJI. Hind. Amarantus 
oleraceus also A. tristis. 

MAUVE DE JUIF, Fr. Corchorus olito¬ 
ri us. 

MAT7ZA, Ar. Hind. Pers. A village. 

MAUZANILLA, Sp. Camomile. 

MAVA, Maleal. Mangifera Indica Linn. 

MAVILINGUM, Tam. Cratasva nurvala 
Ham. also C. Roxburghii and C. tapia. 

MAVILINGHUM PUTT AY, Tam. bark 
of Cratrova Roxburghii. 

MAVIL-KARA, Maleal. Mimusops kaki 
Linn . 

MAVILAN,MAL.a servile tribe in Malabar. 

MAWAL, Hind. Celosia cristata. 

MAWAL, Mahr. fertile valleys of Maha¬ 
rashtra. 

MAWAL, the mountain valleys of the 
Sahyadri range commencing at the western 
extremity and extending about 100 miles 
east.— Wils. Gloss. 

MAW AN, Hind. A tree of Chota Nagpore, 
with a soft, grey wood. — Gal.Oal . Ex. 1862. 

MAWAR, Malay. Rose. 

MAWAR-UN-NAHR, The territory be¬ 
tween tho rivers Oxus and Jaxartes, and be¬ 
longing to Bokhara and Kokand and Khiva 
are near, at the left bank of the Oxus. “ It 
may also be described as the country which 
is beyond the river Oxus,’’ Transoxiana 
including Bokhara and Samarkand. 

MAWA-TREE, Anglo-hind. Bassia lati- 
olia. 

MAWEEL-GHILA, Hind. Bauhinia race- 
mosa. 

MAW-SEED, Tb© greyish blue variety of 
hoppy seed. 

MAXC1S, Port. Mace. 

MAY pr Ruxtangha May, Tam. Schlci- 
oheria trijuga. 

MAYA, with the hindoos, morally means 
nothing more than the nothingness of this 
world; poetically, the inability of man to 
appreciate the world in which he lives, and 
philosophically, it is identical with the 
idealism of Bentley. On Maya or Illusion, 
Brahma says, in this life, man, as in a 
dream, finds delight in eating* drinking, and 
other enjoyments, but as soon as he awakes 
they yield no longer pleasure, for the joys 
and pleasures of his life are as unreal as 


MAYI. 

dreams. By devout abstraction (that is, by 
meditating on God) man awakes to a know¬ 
ledge of divine truths, and finds his former 
enjoyments nothing but illusion. Thus, a 
supreme eternal Spirit, the Creator of all, 
pervades all, and will finally destroy all; in 
fine, all things are Maya which do not 
proceed from the light of divine knowledge. 
By the vaishnaiva, Laksrai is called Maya, 
or Ada Maya.—The inextricable difficulties 
attending the vulgar notion of material sub¬ 
stance concerning which 
" We know this only, that wc nothing know.” 
induced many of the ancients, and somo 
moderns, to believe that tho whole crea¬ 
tion was rather an energy than a work, by 
which the infinite Being, who is present at all 
times, in all places, exhibits, to the minds of 
his creatures a set of perceptions like a 
wonderful picture, or piece of music, always 
varied, yet always uniform ; so that all bodies 
and their qualities exist, indeed, to every wiso 
and useful purpose, but exist only as they are 
perceived. This illusive operation of the deity 
the hindu philosophers call Maya, or De¬ 
ception.— Moor , p. 73. Cole , Myth. Hind, 
p. 389. See Kama. 

MAYA also Majoophal, Guz. Hind. Galls. 
MAYA DEVI, See Buddha; Burabur 
Caves. 

MAYA AH, Burm. Is a tree tho size of 
i apple tree. Fruit excellent, size of a 
plum, purple colour ; sweet, small seeds. It 
is said to grow in the celestial regions, and 
to be a favourite food of the Nat.— Malcolm 
V. J.p. 180. 

MAYALA ERIKATA, or Mai erikita 
Tel. Celastus paniculatus, Wild. 

MAYAL-KI-BAJI, Mahr. Basella alba, 

Linn. 

MAYAMA-ANAM, See India. 

MAYAN, Burm. Mangifera oppositifolia. 
MAYANG, See Singhpo. 

MAYA-PHAL, Sans. Galls. 

“ MAYA SHUTR ARABI,” Ar.? Rennet 
from stomach of camels. The genuine article 
is brought from Arabia, and sells at a high 
prico about 4 oz. for 8 Rupees. 

MAYAVATI, Sans, from maya, delusion. 
MAY-BYOUNG, a hard, tough, knotty 
wood, which the Tavoyers select for an¬ 
chors to their largo boats, wooden anchors 
laden with stones constituting tho greater 
part in use.— Mason. 

MAYDI-PANDU, Tel. Figs. 
MAYER-MOOTHA. See Jewellery. 
MAYGHUM VAIRU, Tam. China Root. 
MAYHARI and Talopodo, Sans. Cassia 
auricolata. 
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MAZAEFAR JUNG. 

MAY I or Rotanga, Tel. Scbleicheia tri* 
Jug a, Willd.—R. 277. 

MAI!-KLIN, Burm. A Tavoy timber, 
used for rodders and anchors.— Dr. Wallich. 

MAY-KUANG, A deep broad river of 
Cambodia. It takes its rise in Tibet and 
flows through Laos, Cambodia and Cochin- 
China, forming a delta at its entering the 
China sea by numerous channels. 

MAY-MAKA, Burm. A Tavoy timber, 
used in ship building. — Dr. Wallich. 

MAYNDIR, I) uk. Lawsonia inermis, 
Henna. 

MAY-PHUL, Duk. Sans. Galls. 

MAYPOLE, These are erected at the en¬ 
trance of'every hindoo village in the happy ; 
vassant or spring, whose concluding festival 
is the Holi Saturnalia, every pole has a 
bundle of hay or straw tied at the top, and j 
some have a cross stick like arms and a flag 
flying; but in many parts of the Pat’har, 
the more symbolic plough is substituted, 
dedicated to the goddess of fruition, and 
serving the double purpose of a Spring-pole, 
and frightening the deer from nibbling the 
young corn.— Tod's Rajasthan Vol. ii. p. 662. 

MAY-RANG, Burm. A Tavoy timber, 
said to be very durable.— Dr. Wallich. 

MAY-SHOUNG, Burm. A tree. Scarce, 
but found on the sea coast from Amherst to 
Mergui, of maximum girth cubits, and 
maximum length 18 feet. When seasoned, 
it floats in water. It is a short fibred, brit¬ 
tle, yet soft wood, called, but erroneously, a 
kind of Annan by the Burmese. It is not a 
durable wood, and, is, besides, too scarce for 
ordnance purposes.— Captain Dance. 

MAY-TO-BEK, Burm. In Tavoy, a wood 
used for the bottoms of ships; preferred to 
teak.— Dr. Wallich. 

MAYUN, Arab. Aden. 

MAYURI, Guz. Hind. Fennel, Nigella 
sativa. Foeniculam Panmori. I). C. 

MAYWORM, See Cantlmrides. 

MAY-YAM, Burm. ? A Tavoy timber, 
an indestructible, strong, heavy, dark red 
wood.— Captain Dance. 

MAZAFFAR JUNG, the title of the 
favourite grandson of Nizam-ul-Mulk, his 
name being Hadayat Mohi ud Din. After 
the death of Nizara-ul-Mulk, ho strove to 
attain the sovereignty of the Dekhan, against 
his uncle Nasir Jung and entered into agree¬ 
ments with Chanda Sahib and the French. 
He was present with Chanda Sahib at the 
battle of Ambur where Anwar ud Din fell. 
He gave Masulipatam to Dupleix but was 
seized and imprisoned by Nasir Jnng. His 
unole Nasir Jung was assassinated by a con¬ 
spiracy, and ultimately aftor a varying con- 


MAZANDERAN. 

test Mazaffar Jung fell at Cuddapab, during 
the revolt of the Pafchan chiefs, by the arm 
of the nabob of Kurnool. — Orme . 

MAY-ZA-LEE, Burm. Cassia florida, also 
Cassia sumatrana. 

MAZANDERAN, is a province of Persia, 
lying on the southern shore of the Caspian 
Sea. It is very mountainous and rich, and 
the mountains are, with the exception of 
those in Georgia, the only ones in Persia 
covered with forests,principally composed of 
the Azad-Darakht or Persian teak-tree, 
admirably adapted for ship-building. This 
fact made Peter the Great and Catherine II. 
so anxious to obtain possession of Mazande- 
ran, and the neighbouring province of Ghi- 
lan ; and indeed they were ceded to Peter by 
treaty at one moment, although he was after¬ 
wards obliged to relinquish them. Down to 
the middle of the nineteenth century, the 
Russians never ceased their efforts to gain 
even a small footing in this neighbourhood ; 
and they succeeded in obtaining and fortify¬ 
ing the small island of Ashounada close to 
the shore in the neighbourhood of Asterabad. 
Mazanderail, in pre-historic times, is said to 
have been conquered by lioostum, who is 
said to have killed there a number of ele¬ 
phants, an animal now unknown in Persia. 
The net revenue ot Mazanderan are 22,132 
tomaun 6,740 dinars. Mazanderan, as well as 
Ghilan, may be divided into two distinct cli¬ 
mates, the warm and the cold; namely, the 
rnountainousregion,and theflat country along 
the shore of the Caspian Sea. Winter and 
spring are the healthiest seasons, for the 
summer and autumnal heats occasion sucli 
exhalations to arise from the fens and marsh¬ 
es which overspread this part of Persia, as 
to render the air most insalubrious. Agues 
and dropsies are the prevalent disorders, and 
the natives have in general a sallow and 
bloated appearance, indicative of the Btate 
of their health. In October, November and 
December, there are heavy rains. Snow 
also falls, but never lies long upon the 
ground ; and in spring the rivers, almost 
invariably overflow. The small province of 
Asterabad is sometimes included in Mazan- 
deran, which it resembles in appearance, 
climate and productions. This is the ancient 
Hyrcania, and the paternal estate of the king 
of Persia, as chief of the Kajar tribe who 
have entire possession of the province. It 
is bounded on the West by the Caspian Sea, 
to the South it is separated by a lofty ridge 
of mountains from the districts of Damgan 
and Bist&n ; it extends to the East as far as 
the Longitude of 58 ° ; and is divided from 
Dahestan by the river ABhor. The city of 
Asterabad, the “ capital of the province, is 
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McMURDO. 

situated near the mouth of the rivet* Easter, 
on a bay of the Caspian sea.” 

From Asterabad, it is eighteen days’ jour¬ 
ney to Herat, and from thence, passing 
through the hilly country of the Hazara 
people, you arrive at Kabul on the eleventh. 
— Malcolm's History of Persia , Vol. ii. p. 
126. Mohun Lai's Travels , p. 320. Kinneir's 
Geographical Memoir, p. 166-67-68. Ferner's 
Journey , pp. 70-71. 

MAZA-NENG, Burm., or Maga-neng, 
Burm. In Amherst, a close grained wood, 
nearly allied to teak. It is used for house 
posts, carts, boats, paddles, oars, Ac. 

MAZARI, See Kelat. 

MAZRI. Pushtu. Desert palm, Cha- 
moerops ritchiana. 

MAZRIUM, Arab. Daphne mezereum. 

MAZU, Pubs. Galls. 

MAZDAC, an impostor of Istakhr who 
flourished in the reign of the Sassanian king 
Kobad, in the 6fch century of thp Christiau 
era, who set up the doctrine of the commu¬ 
nity of women. 

MAZEREON, or Mezereon, Daphne me¬ 
zereum. See Daphne cannabina; Thymeleeo. 

MAZER-WOOD. Isonandra gutta. 

MAZRIOON, Pkrs. Daphne mezereum. 

McKENZIE, Colonel, Surveyor General 
of India in the early part of the 19th century. 
He made an extensive collection of manu¬ 
scripts in the several languages of India, am} 
of Inscriptions all of which the Rev.W.Taylor 
described, in three volumes entitled Cata¬ 
logue R iisonnc of Oriental manuscripts. 

M’OLELLAND, Dr. J. A Bengal medi¬ 
cal officer, distinguished by his researches 
into the Natural History of India and author 
of useful works. In 1842, in the Calcutta 
Journal of Natural History, he described the 
Fresh water fishes which Dr. Griffith had 
collected, and, in 1843, lie described a collec¬ 
tion made at Chusan and Ning-po. Dr. 
McClelland had written on the Indian Oypri- 
nidse in the As. Res. xix. p. 217, and he add¬ 
ed birds from Assam and Burmah, and des¬ 
cribed the vegetable products of Burmah. 
He also wrote on the timber and other vege¬ 
table products of Burmah and edited 
Griffiths’ Writings. 

McMURDO, Captain J. wrote on the 
Canals of Scinde.—Observations on the 
Indus, in Born. Geo. Trans. 1836, 1838; 
Bombav reprint, vol. j,. 9. Account of a 
supposed volcano in Cutch.—Ibid, vol. ii. 

110. Notes on the Mahra tribe of South 
Arabia, Bom. As. Trans. 1847, 339. Earth¬ 
quake in Cutch 1819, Bom. Lit. Trans, vol. 

111. Former state of Runn of.Catch (in 
Appendix to Barnes* Bokhara Travels.) — 
Dr.Buist.—Lond. As. Tram . Vol. i. 123. 


MEALY BUG. 

ME, of Dioscorides. Nigella Seed. 
MEAD, or Metheglin. 

Meht, Meth, Gbr. ’ Idromele, It. 

Meede, Meetlrank, Put. Lipez, Res, 

Hydromel, Fit. , Med. 

An intoxicating drink made of honey. 
MEADOW FLOWER, Eng. Colchicum. 
MEADOW GRASS. In Tenasseom, 
this has one or two representatives among 
the most conspicuous grasses, species of 
Poa.— Mason. 

MEADOW SAFFRON, 

Sorinjan, Akaji. | Colchicum autumnale. 

A bulbous plant, the roots and seeds of 
which are employed in medicine.— Hogg,p.7^7 • 
MEADOW TREFOIL.Trifolium medium. 
MEAN. Hind, a term used by a hindu 
to a mahomedan, who himself generally ap¬ 
plies it to a pedagogue, or to a son : the 
village-schoolmaster has always the honour¬ 
able epithet of Mean-ji. — Tod's Rajasthan , 
Vol. ii. p. 55. 

MEAL. 


Mil, 

Put. 

Farine, 

iTi 

Farine, 

Fit. 

Farina, 

Lat. 

Mehl, 

Ger. 

Tapiing, pulur, lumafc, 

Mal. 

Atta, 

Guz. 

Mnkn, 

Rua. 

Atfca, 

Hind. 

Farina, 

Sp. 


The edible parts of wheat, oats, rye, 
barley, and pulse of different kinds, ground 
into a coarse flour.— Faulkner , McCulloch's 
Commercial Dictionary, p. 797. 

MEALY BUG, or White Bug, is the 
Psendoeoccus adoriidum. The male insect 
is of a dirt,y brownish color and slightly 
hairy. It is very minute (very much smaller 
than the females; only about half a line 
long) and resembles certain small Epbe- 
meridio or May flies. The female is oval, 
brownish-purple, covered with a white mealy 
powder which forms a stiff fringe at thq 
margin mid at the extremity of the abdomen 
two seta). The larva) and pupa) are active 
and move about. The insects in all stages of 
development, are found in Ceylon, all the 
year round, chiefly in dry and hot localities, 
on the branches of trees and on the roots to 
one foot underground. Mr. Nietner says it 
is identical with the species naturalized in 
the conservatories of Europe. It is preyed 
upon by the Scymnus rotundatus, a 
minute beetle of the Lady bird tribe,’of the 
size of a pin’s head, black and pubescent. 
Also the yellow colored and common Encyr- 
tus Nietueri and the black colored scarce 
Cbartococcus musciforrnis, two minute Hy- 
menoptera (wasps), only long and the 
minute whitish mite Acnrns translucons. Of 
the members of this family of insects, the 
Coccida), some, as the Cochineal and Lac 
insects, are of great economical importance; 
but others as the sugar-cane blight of the 
Mauritius, the Aspidiotus, and the 
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bug, are excessively baneful to the gardener 
find agriculturist. — Nielner. 

MEANGIS or MENANGUS, a group of 
islands on the S. coast of Mindanao, in about 
Jat. 5° N. long. 127° 45’ E. They are three 
islands of moderate size, with some smaller 
ones adjoining, they lie about 36 or 42 miles 
N. E. of the Talour Islands. Sangir and 
the numerous islands of this group, in the 
Celebes, occupy a superficies of 13 square 
leagues, the Tolautandthe Meangis islands 
united are 18 square leagues; these archi¬ 
pelagoes, formerly subject to the authority 
of the sultans of Ternate, now make part! 
of the larger Dutch residency of Menado. j 
Several extinct volcanoes, and some still | 
in full action, are found in the Sangir 
group ; the devastations which they commit! 
from time to time, have often been fatal to 
the inhabitants. The eruption of Du warm, 
in 1808, completely annihilated the village 
of Tagalando, destroyed all the surrounding 
forests, and suddenly deprived the inhabi¬ 
tants of all means of livelihood, by the des¬ 
truction of their fields. The Gunong-npi 
causes numerous ravages in the island of 
Sjauw; its peak, 6000 feet above the level 
of the sea, forms the culminating point of 
this group. Gunong-api cover’s with its base 
all the uorthern part of Sangir-besar. This 
volcano has not been active since 1812 when 
torrents of lava from it destroyed the exten¬ 
sive, forests of cocoanut trees with which this 
part of the island was covered, and caused 
the death of many of the inhabitants. These 
islands furnish more than twenty-five kinds 
of wood suited for building and furniture. 
Two harbours, sheltered lroni all winds, 
exist in the larger Sangir, one in the Bay 
of Taruna, the other, called Midelu, on the j 
eastern side.— Journ. Ind. Arch, for Dec, 
1850, p. 764.— Horsburqh . 

MEAN KHEIL TRIBE, on the Punjab 
frontier is partly Afghan, partly Bakhtiari. 

MEAR, Can. Caryota ureus.— Linn. 

MEASURES. Amongst the natives of 
India, from the elbow to the tip of the mid¬ 
dle-finger is reckoned a hat’h or kovit 
(cubit) of eighteen inches ; this is the usual 
measure for articles of ordinary value, the 
itinerant venders of which have frequently 
no other standard. Hat’h means hand, also 
cubit. The Greeks aud Romans measured 
by the foot (pes) the hand (palma) the 
palm ( iraAaiorrt) ) and the finger (digitus) 
which modo passed down to the Roinano- 
Germanic races. The Romans had the pace, 
a military measure and they and the Greeks 
had the cub/fc, (cubitus) from the point of the 
elbow to the point of the middle linger and 
the ulna : fathom, tesa, toise is the bam or 


outstretched arms across the body. The 
ell, or cubit, from the elbow to the end of 
the finger was the unit measure of Egypt, 
of the Jew, and of Babylon. 

By a Proclamation of the Governor of 
Madras in Council,October 16,1846,after the 
1st of January 1847, the undermentioned 
Weights and Measures could be used in the 
Revenue,Commissariat and other Public De¬ 
partments throughout the Madras Presidency. 

Madras Weights, shewing the equivalents 
in Avoirdupois and Troy Weights. 


Madras Weights. 

Avoirdupois. 

| Troy. 


lbs. oz. drs. 

lbs. oz. 

dwts. 

1 Tola ... 

0 0 6’582| 

0 

0 

71 

3 Tolas =1 Pollain. 

0 1 3 74-84 

0 

l 

24 

40 T J oIlams-~l Visa ... 

3 1 59424 

3 

9 

0 

8 Visa ~1 Maund. 

24 10 15-542«| 

30 

0 

0 


Table of Madras Measures , shewing their exact 
dimensions as well as those suitedto pi'actlce. 
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Mr. W. H. Bay ley of tbe Madras Civil Tamil signifies the thumb ; and in the above 
Service, when a Member of the Board of measure, it is tho distance from the thumb 
Revenue, iu 18.57, iu a memorandum on the joint to the tip of the nail. This ungoolum 
land measures of the Madras Presidency, is considered equal to 2 virrul kuddei, or 
remarked that the * Linear’ measure of finger-tip-breadths. 

India, is almost everywhere founded on The term ‘ ungoolum* is however some- 
the length of tho human fore-arm, called times used to mean a thumb-breadth, and is 
in Hindustani hath ; in Tamil moolumz then the samo as the virrul kuddei or finger- 
and in Telugu moora. It is said to be breadth or digit, or the 24th part of a cubit 
the length from the elbow joint to the (about *82 inch) according to the following 
tip of the finger of some tall man chosen 'fable, 

as a standard. The term is translated j 4 Fingers’ breadth = 1 Palm. 

cubits but it invariably exceeds the 18 j 12 Fingers’ breadth = 1 Span, 

inch cubit of England. Major Jervis in bis j 24 Fingers’ breadth =« 1 Cubit, 

work on Indian Metrology, assumes the In- 4 Cubits = 1 Fathom, 

dian cubit at 19 55 English iuches ; and in The Tutcha-moolum or Artificers’ cubit 
the Madras Presidency it averages about (double) of Trichinopoly is 38 inches, or tho 
197 inches, varying from 19J- to 20. In the same as the Tinnevelly Tutcha-kole , and is 
southern part of the Presidency the Tamil { sub-divided into 24 ungoolum. 
word adee , translated foot , is known as a j The ban i, translated fathom , in Salem 
linear measure ; this also is said to be the j and Coimbatore averages fi feet 4J inches, 
length of the foot of some tall jnan, and ; and in Guntoor 6 feet 6 T 8 5 inches. It is 
averages 10J inches. The ancient linear ! generally, but riot always sub-divided into 4 
measures of the Egyptians, and the Jews, i cubits. The ham or fathom is also used by 
and Greeks, were taken from a unit ropre- 1 Native Seamen, on the lead line. 

Renting the human foot or arm. The For distances of greater length, there 

“ cubit” wus, as in India, the forearm, i. e , is no defined measure in Southern India. A 
from the elbow joint to tho tip of the long iwli-vulH in Tamil, is derived from vulli a 
finger. The cubit was sub-divided into two road or way, and nali a period of time which 
“spans,” or six “hand-breadths,” (palms) ! is the (>0th part of tho 24 hours, or 24 Eng- 
or 24 “ finger-breadths” (digits). The j lish minutes, generally known as an “ In- 
Jewish “ Rod” was six cubits. Several | dian hour.” Tho distance rliat is usually 

values have been assigned to the Jewish j walked in this time is called a nali-vulli, and 

cubit, varying from 20 to 21 English inches : j is about 1J English miles or somewhat less, 
so that it assimilated very closely to the ; Seven nali-vulli make a kadam of about 10 
Indian cubit. j miles. 

The guz translated yard , is known all The coss is generally considered 2 

over India, but perhaps not so extensively English miles, but according to Colebroko 
as the cubit. It is supposed to have been as follows: 

introduced by the mahomedans, but on 4 Cubits == 1 Danda or Staff, 

what standard founded, is not known. It 2,000 Danda = 1 Cosh. 

varies exceedingly in different localities, Taking the cubit at 19-j inches, the cos$ 
and in the same place its length some- would be 2*46 miles. 

times varies with the length of the article In Southern India, it appears to have 
measured. The guz of Akbar, called the been the custom in ancient times to name an 
Illahee guz was introduced by him into Nor- area of land after the quantity of grain, that 
them India in the 15th century, and was it was thought would sow it, or the quantity 
equivalent to ?>3| English inches. The it was thought it would produce. Thus, for 
British Government however, fixed on 33 in- instance, a candy of land was as much aa 
ches for the standard guz of th£ North-West would produce a Candy of grain, and this 
Provinces. 'In Bombay the guz is about 27 was by estimate, and not by actual measure- 
inches, and in the Madras Presidency varies ment, or if a measured area was considered 
from 26 to 89 inches. It is, however, very a Candy in one village, it would not be so 
much superseded by the English yard mea- in the next. Even where there is some de- 
sure. In the districts of Madura and Tin- fined superficial measure, commencing from 
nevelly, the Tutcha-kole or Artificers’ stick is a rod square, tbe number of cubits to the rod 
33 Euglish inches. varies, though the term by which the square 

In the South of India the Guz is sub- rod is known is the same, 
divided into 24 ungoolum , each of which, In some districts of the Madras Presh* 
taking the Tanjore guz of 33$ inches, is I f 6 dency the land-measure is well defined, as in 
of an English inch. The term ungoolum in the case of the Cawnie, and the Acre, 
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former no doubt formerly differed in different 
places, but its dimensions seem to have been 
determined and introduced by Royajee the 
celebrated dewan ofMahomed Ali (Wallajah) 
nawab of the Carnatic. Wherever the 
Cawnio exists, it is now 57,600 square feet, 
or 1*322314 acres, except in some of the 
talooks of Trichiuopoly. The English Acre 
was introduced by Sir T. Munro into Bellary 
and Cuddapah, during the Survey (so called) 
of 1802-1806, and 1842 it was introduced on 
a similar occasion into Kurnool. Unfortu¬ 
nately in both cases the chain of 33 feet was 
used instead of Gunter’s chain of 66 feet, so 
that the square chain was 4 ’ 0 th acre, thus in¬ 
troducing an awkward sub-rnultiple, (not 
more so however than the rood and perch) 
when a very simple decimal sub-division 
might have been adopted. 

Some confusion has occasionally oc¬ 
curred from the use of the term cubit in 
English correspondence. It is constantly as¬ 
sumed to be the English cubit of 18 inches, 
and on one occasion a whole series of Tables 
of Land Measure in a District, which had 
been officially sent forth as correct, had to be 
revised and altered throughout, in couse- 
quence of this error. 

The term goonta or coonta also is 
another word ( which has often given rise to 
mistake. It is synonymous with coulee, and 
goalee. The word seems to denote the land 
measure next below the maximum of the 
place; thus the pooly of Raj ah mini dry, tho 
cutty of Masulipatam, the coatchel of Gun- 
toor, the goortoo of Nellore, the cawnie of 
Chingleput, the acre of Bel-ary and tho mow 
of Tanjore are all sub-divided into goonta 
(coonta) or coolee, (goolee.) The goonta, 
&o., of one district, is not at. all necessarily 
the same as the goonta, &e. of another. 

Not only is there a perplexing variety 
in the native Laud Measures, but it. is weil 
known that the areas are not even what they 
profess to be, tho rod or rope being seldom or 
ever the number of cubits it is said to be. 
Considering therefore that in the Madras 
Presidency, where the Ryotwar system of 
assessment generally prevails, it* is a vital 
point to have on record the exact size of 
every field, and a new Survey seems almost 
indispensable. It will theu be a question 
what kind of Land Measure should bo intro¬ 
duced ? That of the Cawnie would perhaps 
be most acceptable to tho people, but there 
yirould be little difficulty in introducing the 
English acre. This has already been done 
in Bellary, Cuddapah and Kurnool, and in a 
good part of Guntoor. In Salem, though 
the original measurements were in native 
goonta, and bullah , the accounts have long 
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been kept in acres, according to Tables of 
Conversion prepared many years ago, and 
the extent of each Ryot’s holding is stated in 
his puttah in Acres. In the late Bombay 
Survey the Acre was introduced, and in the 
North-West Provinces the areas of the 
villages are recorded in acres, though the 
Helds were measured in local beegas. 

An Act was passed by the Governor 
General of India in Council in October 1871 
with a view to provide for tho ultimate adop¬ 
tion of a uniform system of weights and 
measures of capacity throughout British 
India. The Act directs that the unit of 
weight shall be a “ ser,” equal to the French 
kilogramme, and the unit for measures of 
capacity, a measure containing one such ser 
of water at its maximum density, weighed 
in a vacuum. Other weights and measures 
of capacity to be authorized under this Act 
are to be integral multiples or sub-multi¬ 
ples of these units, the sub-divisions to be 
expressed in decimal, parts unless otherwise 
ordered. When proper standards have been 
provided for verification of these weights 
and measures to be used by any Govern¬ 
ment office, municipal body, or railway com¬ 
pany, the Governor-General in Council may 
direct that the weights arid measures so 
authorized shall be used irf dealings by such 
office, body, or company. The local Govern¬ 
ment. may prepare tables of the equivalents 
cf other weights and measures in terms of 
the weights and measures so authorized. 

Mr. Charles E. Gover of Madras, who has 
published a valuable book on the Indian 
weights and measures, remarks that tho 
unit of weight now commonly employ¬ 
ed is tho tola, which, according to tho official 
regulations upon the subject, should bo i 80 
grains in weight. It is the rupee, and was 
adopted from its fancied quality of giving 
everybody the power of testing bis own 
purchases. Nevertheless, in the following 
localities, the tola thus varies in grains. 


Ahmeda- 

Konkan .. 

186-8 

Salsee 

191 

bad .. 1 

193*44 Do ... 

188* 

Do ... 

194* 

Abmednug 

j Do 

191-6 

Sattara .. 

172-5 

ger 

188'4 Madras ... 

18229 

Sauksee ... 

195-4 

Auranga¬ 

1 Malwa ... 

190* 

Do 

184'8 

bad 

187*5 Malwun ... 

186- 

Soowurn- 


Arowlee .. 

182 8 Nijampoor 

180 

droog ... 

193*2 

Do. .. 

191 Nujunwell 190 5 

Surat 

187*2 

Belgaum.. “ 

L76-25 Patna 

209* 

Do .. 

170*3 

B'o mbay 

1 Raj poo- 


Sulla ... 

170 7 

(for oil). 191 ree 

177*5 

Vijydroog. 

186-6 

Guzerat .. 

183 5 Rutnagiri.. 

186-2 

Vingorla... 

186 6 

Do. 

175-9; Do ... 

187 8 

Do ... 

10V3 

Gosala 

178 1 Rygurh ... 

187‘3 ] 

Wurad ... 

186* 

Jauluah .. 

184-5' Do 

. 184-8 Do 

1856 


Next above the tola comes the seer, a 
weight universally employed throughout every 
corner of India. It is based upon the tola, 
of which, according to the Bengal new scale, 
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it ought to contain eighty. In practice it 
may be any number of tolas from 24 to 140, 
and these of any of the hundreds of kinds 
just described. As if this were not enough, 
“ the seer” in the words of a Government 
order, “ is liable s, according to the pernicious 
system, hitherto prevalent , to vary in weight for 
every article sold as well as for every market ” 
Thus in Bombay, butcher’s meat is sold by 
the seer of 26 tolas ; arrack and milk by the 
seer of 56 tolas, while drugs are sold in seers 
of 24 tolas, and cotton, in seers of 26. Yet 
other articles are sold by the seer of 27§- 
tolas. On one side of the little river thac 
enters the sea at Goa, the seer employed in 
wholesale dealings is of 28 tolas, while «u 
the other side, it contains no less than 72. 
In Calcutta, some articles are sold by the 
seer of 80 sicca rupees, while for others, the 
seer is 80 current rupees. If we travel 
through the districts immediately surround¬ 
ing Calcutta, we shall lind in Hooghly, seers 
of 54, 80 and 82 tolas. In Nuddca, 82| 
tolas make the seer; in Pubnah, 58 and 60; 
in Bancorah the grain seer is 98 tolas for 
merchants, while, retail, it is but 62 . In 
the Beerbhoom bazaars the ordinary seer 
is 58J- tolas, for one article it is 60, while 
for the commoner metals it is 72. The 
plnnber in Tirhoot when he makes his pur¬ 
chases in the bazaar, cannot tell whether 
his seer shall be of 48, 52, 76, 80 or 88 tolas, 
for all are used. At Furruckabad, it may bo 
either 80, 82, 90, 96 or 112 tolas. At Az- 
imgiirh, cotton is weighed by the seer of 
80 tolas, ghee and salt by the seer of 95, 
corn in retail transactions by the seer of 96, 
w 1 i i le i n w h ol esa 1 e p ur c h ases, th e s eer coi i ta i n s 
either 105 or 108 tolas. Behai* has a seer 
weighing either 44, 48, 52, 72, 70, or 78 tolas, 
effectually preventing any one from making 
a purchase out of the village in which he was 
brought up, and whose seers he is acquaint¬ 
ed with. Bhagulpore, wit h an almost end¬ 
less variety of its own—64,67,80, 88, 101 and 
104 tolas—has not one to correspond with 
any one of the Behar measures. The pro¬ 
vince of Malda, contains seers varying in the 
following proportions—50, 58, 60, 72, 75, 76, 
80, 80$, 91, 92, 94, 96, 100, 101 and 105 
tolas. In Calpee, cotton is sold by the seer 
of 75 tolas, and rice by measures containing 
66 tolas when the transaction is wholesale, 
while if it be retail, they contain 80 tolas. 
The full benefits of the irrigation works in 
Cuttack, can never be obtained, while the 
seer varies from 26, 40, 52|, 65, 87£ to 150 
totals. In Madras the seer for meat is 2| 
lbs., for merchandise it is lbs., while for 
copper it is but 10 ounces, while that employ¬ 
ed by Government is 3 lbs- 1 oz. 5 94 drams. 


Above the seer, and equally universal 1 
the man, maund, or phara, which in Madras 
is 25 lbs., in Bombay 28, and in Calcutta, 
82y lbs. The Bombay Mercantile News, in 
its price current of exports for 21, December 
1864, contains the following maunds, in 
addition to the official maund of 28 lbs., for 

Cardamoms ... 37*5 lbs. Hemp ... 30*8 lbs. 

Cotton ... 39*2 ,, Mocha Coffee ...41*06 ,, 

Ginger ... 294 ,, Munjeet ... 4t* „ 

and besides there is another maund of 29*4 
lbs. In Bengal, the factory maund is 74 Jibs. 
The coasting steamers on the Western coast 
start from Travancore with maunds of 321b.% 
deal at Calicut in maunds of 30 lbs., but 
ship coffee that has been sent down from 
Wynaad, in maunds of 251bs. but of 28 lbs. 
if from Mysore. At Cannanore, the maund 
is 25 lb. At Bombay, the current maund 
is 28 lbs., into which before shipment all 
rnofussil shipments have to be transferred— 
if Poona goods, from maunds of 78*8 or 90 
lbs.; if Ahmednuggur productions, maunds 
of 80 or 163^ lbs., must be thus reduced. 
Sattara shipments must bo charged from 
maunds of 152|- lbs. Perhaps the next port 
will be Surat, where the maund may be 
either 31, 38, 39, 41 or 44 lbs. The end of 
the journey will probably be Kurrachee, 
were the puzzled supercargo must deal in 
maunds of 80 or 83|- lbs. At Deesa, the 
value descends to 40{-£ lbs., and at Rajcote 
to 41 lbs. 

Measures of length, . The popular unit of 
length is the guz. Everywhere its u*e is 
habitual. It will probably be seen tbab it is 
not only the unit of length but is intimately 
connected with the units of weight and 
capacity. 

It may be anything between 15 and 30 
inches, but is, in nineteen cases out of 
twenty, between 18^ aud 21 inches. The 
popular cubit in Beerbhoom is l5f inches in 
length, although the Revenue survey 
employs a cubit of 18-J inches. In the 
Hooghly district, the cubit varies from 18 
to 19J inches, while in Pubna it may be any¬ 
thing between 17 and 30 inches; at Sarurn. 
it is 24 inches in length, while in Broa,ch, 
Kaira and Veejydroog, it, is respectively 19*2, 
19*4 and 19*58 inches. The following table 
will exhibit in a condensed form, a few of 


the variations :— 

Inches. Inches. 

Bhagulkota ..1925 Hingala ,.19 2 

Belgaum ...19 25 Jumboseer ...19*4 

Beerbhoom official .18*8 Do. ...12' 

Do. usual ...15*75 Kaira ..1914 

Broach ...192 Do. ...19 44 

Chiploou ...19-667 Kupurwing ...19*4 

Dharwar ...19 375 Malwun ... I9U3 

Deesa ...19*5 Maloond ..19 734 

Dholka ...188 Malitur’ 19*27 

Hooghly ...19*75 MooncU ...18*9 
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Inches., Inches.' 

Mnlunoodabad ...19-67 Sauksee - - -12’ 7 5 6 

JjTapa ...19*4 Do- ••19*47 

Nowlgoond ...19*475 Soowurndroog ..19 7-53 

Owchitgurgh ..19*05 Salsee ...19*58 

Pubna average 17 to Do. ...19*667 

20 ...23*5 l)o. ...19*37 

Rygurh ...19*784 Sarun ...24* 

Rutnagiri ..19 684 Urljunweel ...19*32 

Ranee Bednore ...18875 Veejydroog ...19*15 

Roya Tunkaree ..19*2 Do. ..19*58 

Rajpooree ...19*32 Wurad ...19*803 

More important than the cubit and more 
universal, is the guz of Western and Nor¬ 
thern India and the kol of Southern India. 
Whatever may have been its length origi¬ 
nally, it now is as variable as it is possible 
to conceive. Nor is the confusion of late 
origin. So early as the reign of the great j 
Akbar, the guz was so infinitely varied a I 
length, that the greatest of all the Moguls j 
ventured upon a reform which might well be 
imitated in our days. After very consider- I 
able enquiry and deliberation, he introduced 1 
as the only legal measure, what is called the 
Ilahee guz. The Ayeen Akberry informs us 
that this official guz was taken as the mean 
of three chief guz then existing, and around 
•which most of the existing measures in ight 
be grouped. The smaller of these we know 
to have been about 28 inches. The Hal ice 
guz we know to have been between 3*3 and 
inches. Mr. Duncan, after prolonged 
enquiry, estimated it at 33 6 inches, while 
others have valued it at from 33 to 34*25 in¬ 
ches. Let us take a mean of these and esti¬ 
mate it at 33*75 inches. We then find one 
extreme to be 23 inches, the mean 33*75 in¬ 
ches, and are therefore entitled toassuine that 
the larger measure was about 33*75+5*75 in¬ 
ches,or above 39*5 inches. The third guz could 
not have been very different from the Ilahee 
guz or mean of the old measures. Jervis 
thinks it was exactly 33 5 inches, while other 
careful writers estimate it as above. There 
are therefore at present co-existent in the 
greater part of Iudia four main guz measures, 
—Akbar’s and those ho endeavoured to su 
persede—each with innumerable variations 
and no acknowledged standard. Jonathan 
Duncan, one of the best though least known 
governors that ever ruled in India, employed 
wheu eugaged in “settling” the North-West- 
provinces, aguz of 33A inches—the parent of 
a new brood of variations. In the coast dis¬ 
tricts of the west, the most common gUz is 
that of about 28 inches. In other parts there 
is a group whose average is about 39 inches. 
We thus may divide the guz measures of 
India into a number of groups round a well 
defined average. There are in this way 
groups having 28, 30, 33.\ and 39 inches for 
their centres. Frequent Ty two or more of 
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these groups are present in one locality for 
different transactions. Merchants will buy 
by the guz of 34 inches, and sell by that of 
30, or silk will be measurod by one, cloth 
(cotton or woollen) by another, while car¬ 
penters and bricklayers will use each a dis¬ 
tinct measure. For instance, cotton cloth in 
Surat is measured by the guz of 27*8 inches, 
silk and other valuable stuffs by the guz of 
34*7 inches, while the carpenter employs a 
guz of 27*2 inches. At Juan pore, the car¬ 
penter values his guz at 30 inches, the tailor 
estimates his at 34 inches, while the cloth 
seller employs one of 40 inches. The mus¬ 
lin seller at Furrackabad uses a guz of 33J 
inches, the cloth-seller one of 34 inches, 
while the seller of silk for turbans and full 
dress coats, uses no other than 38£ inches. 
Similar cases might be adduced in infinite 
abundance. Wherever the cubit varies, the 
guz follows, usually in the proportion of 12 
to 7, though this is by no means an invari¬ 
able rule, and its lengths are as under: 

Agra ... In. 44 Furrackabad 

Do ...33*25 tissues .. 15 fingers. 

Do ...32*8 Do. cloth ...16 do. 

A limed a bad Do. col-silk... 17 do. 

cloth ..27*75 Do cloth...46 do. 

Do velvet...34 25 Do. land..31$- 

Do artificer. .23 33 Gliazeerope ...3Uinches, 

Ahmednuggcr. .24*5 Guzerat stuffs. .34*7 

Allyghur ...30*5 Haveri ...34*75 * 

De. ...33*4 Hansee ..44 fingers, 

Anjar ...26*4 Do. ...32 do. 

Aurungabad ...32 jHoobly ...31*75 in. 

HoBhungabad...41*8 

Bhugulkota ...32 87 Jaunpore Cloth,40 

Bareilly ...32 to 33*4 Do Wood ..30 

Bar oil a ...27*12 Do Tailors.. 3 4 


Benares cloth Maloun ...32 76 

wholesale ...37*5 Mnioond ..33*91 

Do. do. retail . 33 Malwa ...30 

Do. weavers...42*5 Malabar *.27’9 

Do. artificers...25*33 Meerut ...33 


Benares ..33*6 Muradabad ..33 5 

Baroaoh ...27*25 Mynpoorie ..34 

Do. ...42 Nowlgoond ..33 

helgaum ...32*875 Patna carpets...33*l 

Bolundshuhur ...31*75 Do. cloth..42*5 

Bombay ...354 Paudri _ ...40*75 

Do. artificer’s27*5 |Pauwari ...36*37 

Do. ...28 Rutnagari ...32*31 

Rygurh ...33*916 

Calicut ...286 ISaidabad ...32 

Calpoo ...40 |Salsee ...33*56 

Chiploon ...33*71 . Sauksee ...33*16 

Cawnpoor ...34 Sowourndroog .33*86 

Suhuswun ...37i 

Dharwar ...32*75 Surat ..Cloth ...27*8 

Delhi cloth ...334 |Do. Timber ...27 2 

Duncanee . .33£ Veejydroog ...23*31 

The cubit and guz will suffice to prove 
the imperfection of Indian measures of 
length, and we therefore turn to square mea¬ 
sures, in which the beegali is the most widely- 
spread standard. It is based upon the guz 
or cubit, and therefore differs iu at least an 
equal proportion. 

Bcegak, would seem to imply a de- 
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finite area, and must have done so at some 
period. However that may be, there is 
no such'measure now, the name being appli¬ 
ed to any decently large area, vailing from 
an acre to 1,500 square yards. 

In Calcutta, the value is said to be 1,600 
square yards, while according to a very care¬ 
ful calculation made by Mr. Hoi well of 
Black Hole notoriety and quoted by Major 
Jervis, the real content should be 1,778 
square yards, more than ten per cent, greater 
than is commonly believed. 

In Orissa, to the south of Calcutta, the 
beegali is 4,840 square yards while in Bahar 
to the west, it is only *3,025 square yards, 
In Tirhoot, it may contain amongst other 
values, any one of the following quantities— 
3,025, 3,567, 3,600, 4,225, 4,549 and 4,900 
square yardsSuch a measure, can only 
be of use to confuse. At Saliarun¬ 
poor, the beegah contains in one 
village 824| square yards; in another 
2,317*4 square yards, in a third 2,456*2 
square yards, while in a fourth it contains 
2,756 square yards. In Nuddea, it may con¬ 
tain either 6,400 or 3,025 square cubits. The 
Bogorah beegah is 1,406 square yards, 
while that of Delhi is 3,025, and that at 
Gliazeepoor contains 2,755^ square yards. 
At Shahjehanpore it may either be 2,916 or 
3,600 square yards, while at Hoshungabad 
it is 4,865 t V, and at Benares 3,136 square 
yards. On the western side of India, the 
variations are equally numerous. At Broach 
the beegah contains 2,477, at Surat 2,844, 
in other parts of Guzerat 2,994, while in the 
East it contains no less than 4,013 square 
yards. 

Measures of capacity , in the greater part 
of India, do not exist independent of the 
measures of weight. The mound and 
seer measures of capacity, are supposed to 
represent the equivalents of a mound and 
seer weight, although it is evident, since no 
two articles have exactly the same proportion¬ 
ate bulk, that no two measures need corres¬ 
pond. In the absence of suitable standards 
of capacity almost every article is sold by 
weight, even ghee, oil and milk. Grain is 
sold either by weight or measure, but with an 
understood proportion between them, thus 
in Madras, the “measure’* for paddy is exact¬ 
ly the bulk of a <f viss” weight, arid is there¬ 
fore but another example of the use of the 
equivalent of a weight as a measure of 
capacity. Where independent measures are 
employed, they usually follow the same rule 
as-those of length, weight and area, and are 
of every variety. There are how ever a few mea¬ 
sures of a well ascertained value, which appear 
to have been arranged in something like order 
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around the cubic cubit. An old writer on 
arithmetic, llhaskur Acharya, states explicit¬ 
ly that a measure called karika was the 
cubic cubit or ghunuhustu. Above this was 
the cube of a double cubit, and ten times 
the half of this is the garce, a measure well 
known through all Southern India and 
formerly universal; so that the garce is 40 
karika. The half of the karika is the 
parah. One-tenth part of the cubic cubit 
is the mercal. In Western India, there is the 
candy of 10 cubic cubits. The cube of one- 
fourth of a cubic cubit is the Pylee. In 
Southern India, there is the Tumi of four 
hundredths of the game, and the Paddacu 
or one-fifth of the cubic cubit, while iu the 
Telugu districts there is the Poofcee of two 
cubic cubits, and anotIier*Tumi cne-tenth of 
one cubit. Turning northwards to Ganjam 
we find the Burnum, of two cubic cubits, 
and the Nawty of one-tenth of a cubic cubit, 
and the Toom of one-fortieth of the same 
measure. 

On the other side of India in Bombay, 
there is the khundee, exactly corresponding 
with the garce. The (tube of half the side 
of the garce or the half of the cubic cubit is 
the parah of the same value as in Southern 
India, while the cube of one-fourth the side 
of the parah is the seer. In Malwun the 
Ivhundee is greatly altered in value and 
becomes ten cubic cubits, proving that there 
is an understood connection between the cubit 
aud measures of capacity ; in the same dis¬ 
trict is the Phura of half the cubic cubit. 
As an official recognition of the relation 
between measures of capacity and the cubit, 
it ought to be mentioned that when the 
government of Bombay ordered that the 
measures for salt throughout the Concan 
should be rendered uniform, it was resolved 
to employ a Pham of exactly half a cubic 
cubit, estimated at 1 9*5 inches. Reducing 
the measures referred to into a table, we 
find the following:— 

Madras Garce... 40 cubic cubits. 

Malwun Khundee. 10 do. 

Pootee or Burnum. 2 do. 

Ghunuhustu . 1 cubic cubit. 

Mercal. T \ do. 

Toomi. T V do. 

Nawty. do. do. 

Toom... do. 

We see here two kinds of division besides 
the ordinary one of halves and fourths. 

10 mercals = 1 cubic cubit. 

10 do. ==» 1 Khundee. 

Cube of j side of cubic cubit=Pylee. 

Do. do. do. Parahs=Seer. 

If we compare the lengths assigned to the 
cubit, in different parts of India, omitting 
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V>he cr two of the smallest and plainly dimi¬ 
nished cubits, we shall find the average to be 
from 195 to 19*7 inches.— Bayley. Qover. 

MEBA, Brno. Anona squamosa. 

MECCA, a city in Arabia, the holy city 
of the mahomedans. It is situated in a 
dry and barren tract of country, a full day’s 
journey from the sea port town of Jedda. A 
few leagues beyond it, near the highlands, 
abundance of excellent fruits is to be found. 
In the summer months, the heat at Mecca is 
excessive; and, to avoid and moderate it as 
much as possible, the inhabitants carefully 
shut their windows and water the streets. 
There have been instances of persons suffo- 
ca'ed in the middle of the streets by the 
burning wind called samoum or saruiel. 
The most magnificent part of the sacred 
city are the arcades around the square in 
whicih the Kaba stands. In the Kaba is one 
singular relic, which is regarded with ex¬ 
treme veneration. This is the famous black 
stone, said to have been brought by the angel 
Gabriel in order to the construction of that 
edifice. The stone, according to the legend 
was, at first., of a bright white colour, so as 
even to dazzle the eyes at the distance of 
four days journey ; but. it wept so long, and 
so abundantly for the sins of mankind that 
it became at length opaque, and at last abso¬ 
lutely black. This stone, every mahomedan 
pilgrim must kiss, or at least touch, every 
time he goes round the Kaba. Neither the 
stone of Abraham, nor that of Ismael, re¬ 
ceive the same honours; pilgrims are not 
obliged either to visit or to kiss them. The 
Arabs venerate the Kaba, as having been 
built by Abraham, and having been his 
bouse of prayer. Within the same inclosnre 
is the well of Zamzam, valued for Ihe excel¬ 
lence of its water, and no less for its mira¬ 
culous origin. Hagar, when banished by 
her master, set little Ismael down here, 
while she should find some water to quench 
his thirst. Another ornament of the Kaba, 
is a row of metal pillars surrounding it. 
The mahomedans have such high ideas of 
the sanctity of Mecca, that they suppose it 
to extend even to the environs of the city. 
Its territory is reputed sacred to a certain dis¬ 
tance rouud, which is indicated by marks 
set for this purpose. The Hajar or black 
stone has suffered from the iconoclastic 
principle of mahomedanism, having once 
narrowly escaped destruction by order 
of the ruler of Egypt. In these days 
the metal rim serves as a protection as 
well as an ornament. The height of the 
Hajar from the groand, according to Cap- 
taiu Burton’s measurement, is four feet 
nine inches; Ali Bey places it forty-two 
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inches above the pavement.Its colour is now 
a deep reddish brown, approaching to black. 
Every person, it is assumed, should per¬ 
form the pilgrimage to Mecca who has a 
beast to ride upon, and who can supply 
himself with provisions for the journey. UL 
Shaffei says, those who have money, if they 
cannot go, should perform this journey by 
deputy : Malik thinks all who have strength 
sufficient should go to Mecca: but U1 
Haneefa deems both money and health of 
body requisite before this duty can be deem¬ 
ed obligatory. On the day of pilgrimage the 
preacher sits on a camel, because the pro¬ 
phet, during his last pilgrimage being 
sick, made the tour of the Ca’aba on his 
camel, and remained on it while he preached. 
Arafat (recognition,) is so called, because 
Ibrahim, the patriarch, after the vision in 
which he was commanded to sacrifice his 
son Ishmael, wandered about for a day in 
perplexity, as to whether the order came 
from God. On the second day, being at 
Arafat he had a second vision, and ho then 
recognised, i. e, arafa, its truth. In Mecca 
immorality is conspicuous and the pilgrim 
may often apply to himself the words of 
Umr-ibn-Ali Rabiah, on his return from 
Mecca, 

1 sofc out in hope of lightening the burden of my sins: 

“ And returned bringing with me a fresh load of 
transgressions. 

The population of Mecca, is about 18,000. 
Ali Bey (A. D. 1807) calculates 8*3,000 
pilgrims; Burckhardt (1814,) 70,000. Burton 
reduced it, in 1858, to 50,000, and in A. I). 
1854, owing to political causes, it fell to 
about 25,000. Of these, at least, 10,000 are 
Meccans, as every one who can leave the 
city does so at pilgrimage time. The Arabs 
have a superstition that the numbers ah 
Arafat cannot be counted. A visit to the 
Masjid El Nabawi, and the holy spots within 
it, is technically called “ Ziyarat” or Visi¬ 
tation. The visitor, who aproache3 the 
Sepulchre as a matter of religions ceremony, 
is called “ Zair,” his conductor “ Muzaw- 
wir,” whereas the pilgrim at, Mecca becomes 
a *• Haji.” The Masjid El Nabawi, or the 
Prophet’s Mosquo, is one of the Haramain, 
or the “ two sanctuaries” of El Islam, and is 
the second of the three most venerable places 
of worship in the world; the other two 
being the Masjid El Haram at Meccab 
(connected with Abraham; and the Masjid 
El Aksa of Jerusalem (the peculiar place of 
Solomon). And curious to say mahomedans 
still have the largest cathedral in the world— 
St Sophia’s at Constantinople. Next to 
this ranks St. Peters at Rome ; thirdly 
the Jmnma Masjid or Cathedrall)f the old 
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mahomedan city of Bijapoor in India ; the 
fourth is St. Paul’s, London. It is to El 
Walid the First (A. H. 88) that the Sarace¬ 
nic mosque-architecture mainly owes its 
present form. As will he seen, he had every 
advantage of borrowing from Christian, 
Persian, and even Indian art. From the 
first he took the dome, from the second the 
cloister—it might have been naturalised in 
Arabia before his time—and possibly from 
the third, the minaret and the prayer-niche. 
The latter appears to be a peculiarly hindu 
feature in sacred buildings, intended to con¬ 
tain the idol, and to support the lamps, 
flowers, and other offerings placed before it. 
Mecca, has as many as tweAty-nine de¬ 
signations, such as Om-el-Kora (Mother 
of Towns), Balad-el-Amin (Region of the 
Faithful.) The city is chiefly situated in 
the wadi of the same name, which is also 
called Bekka, a narrow sandy valley which 
runs north and south, but inclines to¬ 
wards the 1ST. W. at the latter extremity of 
the town. The city, with the exception of 
three castellated buildings and a few watch- 
towers, is defenceless. Around are several 
sandy wadi, which are separated from the 
desert by a low barren chain of hills from 
200 to 500 feet in height, the most eleva¬ 
ted part of which is on the eastern side. 
When compared with other places in the 
east, Meccah may be considered handsome. 
The houses are built of stone, usually three 
stories high, with terraced roofs surrounded 
by open parapet walls, and having the un¬ 
usual addition of numerous windows, shaded 
by lightly formed reed blinds, the aspect is 
more European than oriental, especially as 
the streets are very wide, in order to afford 
the necessary space for an addition of about 
100,000 to the permanent inhabitants, who 
are between 25,000 and 30,000 souls. Dur¬ 
ing the pilgrimage, the town is enlivened by 
well-stored shops in every quarter, and the 
city becomes an immense fair, in which cof¬ 
fee, myrrh, incense, and other products of 
Arabia, are exchanged for the richest and 
most valuable commodities of Persia, India, 
and Europe, to the amount of several milli¬ 
ons of dollars. The appearance of the city, 
at other times, is sombre ; no trees or 
gardens cheer the eye, and there are but 
few khans, baths, serais, or even mosques. 
There are but few cisterns for collecting 
rain ; the well water is brackish, and during 
the pilgrimage sweet water becomes an ab¬ 
solute scarcity. At other, times the city is 
chiefly supplied by a conduit coming from 
the vicinity of Arafat, a distance of six hours 
journey; this extensive work was construct¬ 
ed by Zebeyda, wife of Haron-ur-Rashid. 
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In the middle part of the valley stands the 
famous Bait Ullah (House of God), once 
called al Belkat, which, like the edifice at 
Medina, is chiefly remarkable for the monu¬ 
ment it contains. The ka’bah is so called 
from its form being nearly a cube, (kaab). 
It is a massive structure of gray Meccah 
stone, nearly 41 feet long by 35 feet wide, 
and from 35 to 40 feet high, with a flat roof, 
supported by two columns, between which 
are hundreds of lamps hung in festoons. The 
ka’bah is encircled by an immense curtain 
(kessoua) of rich black stulf, on which ap¬ 
pears in largo Arabic characters the essence 
of the mahomedan creed, “ There is no 
other deity but God, and Mahomed is the 
prophet of God; also some prayers worked in 
gold thread. Beyond these are the mambar 
(pulpit), El Bab-us-salam, and the building 
enclosed the well of Zamzam, which, accord¬ 
ing to. tradition, was that found by Hagar 
when Ismael was perishing from thirst, the 
spring is so abundant that it supplies a large 
portion of the consumption of the city. Ser¬ 
ving as an upper chamber to this structure 
is the Makam-us-Shafiah, and opposite to the 
remaining three side.s of the ka’bah are the 
makatn of the other orthodox sects, viz., the 
Hanefi, tho Hanbali, and Maleki. — Niebuhr's 
Travel*, Vol. ii. p. 34-3(5. Malcolm's History 
of Persia, Yol. ii. p. 335. Hamilton's Sinai , 
Hedjaz and Soudan , p. 131. Burton's pilgri¬ 
mage to Meccah , Vol. II. pp. 57, 58, 144, 
145, 161, 259. Burclchardt's Travels in 
Arabia, Vol. T, pp. 242, 243, 194. Arabia 
M. S., 7504 in the British Museum. Eu~ 
phrates and Tigris, Col . Chesney, Vol. I, p. 
602 to 603. See Mahomed, India Kaaba, 
Kiblali, Kattywar, Wahabi. 

MECHI orMeche a race in the N". E. fron¬ 
tier of India who are supposed by Mr. Campbell 
to be the same as the Bodo of Mr. B. Hodg¬ 
son. They are Indo-Chinese of theLohiticor 
Burmese branch of the Turanian family. 
Their features bear out this opinion. They 
are of good size, fair but of a yellow colour, 
good natured and tolerably industrious, but 
erratic and indifferent farmers, are addicted 
to spirits and to smoking opium. They are 
proof against malaria, and make small 
temporary clearances in the forest : they are 
inferior to the Thar a in industrial habits. 
The Dhimal tribe are smaller than the Me- 
chi, but somewhat similar in appearance 
with a language that in some degree 
differs. The Kachari, Naga, Abor, and 
some other tribes bordering on Assam 
are supposed to be of the same race as 
the Mechi. The Mechi form the chief 
population of the forests and H. E. Doar 
at the foot of the Sikkim and Bhutan hills* 
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MECONOPSIS. MED. 

and a few have recently settled on the ex- are reputed to be exceedingly narcotic, but 
treme eastern portion of tlie Nepal Tern i. an alcoholic extract of one drachm of the 
The Mechi language is not written and is ap- root given to a small dog produced no per- 
parently of Bengal origin. They never live ceptible effect.— O'S haughtiest y, p. 184. 
at elevations higher than from 800 to 1,000 Gleg horn Punjab Report. Boyle's Illustrations 
feet above the sea and prefer cultivation in of the Botany of the Himalayas . 
the clearances of the Tend. The Bhootan MECONOPSIS NEPALENSTS, aNepaul 
Mechi are a quiet, inoffensive, weak race; plant, is described hh being extremely poison- 
they are precisely the same class as the men ous, especially its roots.— Eng. Cyc. 
inhabiting the British Terai; like them they MED, Hus. Honey. 

appear to enjoy perfect immunity from the ill MED or Modi, a scythie tribe that colo- 
effects of malaria. They are however a finer nised the Punjab. General Cunningham says 
and less sickly and sallow looking set than that the Med or Maud are almoct certainly 
the Mechi of the Darjeeling Tend, probably the representatives of the Mandrieui who 
because the Bhootan terai is more healthy and lived near the Mandrus river, to the south 
drier than the British terai. They welcome of the Oxus, and as their name is found 
travellers to their villages with unmistake- in the Punjab from the beginning of the 
able delight, and seem to take it for granted Christian era, downwards, Cunningham con- 
that. having once heard their grievances wc eludes that they must have accompanied their 
should immediately take them under our neighbours, the Jatii or Jat, on their forced 
protection. Cotton was one of their principal migrations to Ariana and Tndia. In the 
crops, but poor, has scarcely any staple, hut classical writings, the name is found, as 
finer soil for the production of cotton does Medi and Manduevi and in the mahorne- 
not exist, in India. The Mechi seem to dan writers as Med and Hand. The tribe 
change their cultivation constantly, as may have been transplanted to the banks 
would naturally bo the case with so. much of the Indus, when the Medo-Persian em* 
virgin land at their disposal. The Bhootan piro extended that far east; or they may 
Mechi do notcultivato more than is necessary have been pressed south-easterly by intrud- 
to supply their own wants, and to enable ing Scythians, or have left during the perse- 
thern to comply with the demands of their oufciori of the Magi, who constituted one of 
rulers, for any surplus which they produced the six tribes of Modes. Admitting that the 
would merely form an additional temptation Jart aka of the Mahabarata and the Puranas, 
to plunder on the part of their Bootcah task- represent tho Jat, the Madra also mentioned 
masters. They know they can never be rich there must bo regarded as representing the 
nor even improve their position, and they do Med, confirming, thereby t. l, e antiquity and 
not therefore attempt it. With magnificent synchronisms of these t*i)j races on tho 
timber all round them, with rivers running hanks of the Indus. The Med devoted theni- 
direeb down to the plains, with a full know- selves to a pastoral life, repeatedly invaded 
ledge that a certain market for their timber the territories of the Jat, putting them to 
is to be found where these rivers join the great distress and compelling them to cross 
Teesta andBerhampooter on British Frontier, | the river ; but subsequently the Jat. being no¬ 
th ey dare not even cut a single tree for sale, eustomed to the use of boats re-crossod and 
— Mr. Campbell, pp. 50, 140. See India. defeated the Med, whose counlry they plun- 

MECCA BALM. See Balsam. dered. They made up their differences and 

MECHERI. Hind. Camelus bactrianus. asked Daryo-dhana, king of Hastinapur to 
MECHHUYA. Beng. A fisherman. send them a king, and he sent his sister 

Dassal(Dahsalu) wile of Jayadratha whomado 
Askalandha her capital, perhaps the Ucb of 
later times. After a reign of more than 20 
years, Jayadratha was killed on the fatal field 
of Thanesar, and his widow burned herself 
and formerly referred to Papaver. I on his funeral pile. On the same field the 

MECONOPSIS ACULEATA. | Bbarata dynasty was extinguished. The 

Prickly poppy, Eng. Kanta, Punj. ! earliest historical notico of the Med race is by 

Guddikuiu, Hind. Kauda, „ j Virgil, who calls the Jhelum, Medus Hydas- 

Gudia, »> j pes. This epithet is explained by a statement 

This is found at Kaghan, in the Sutlej ■ of Vibin.s Sequester which makes the Hydas- 
valley between Rarnpur and Sungnam at an pes flow past the city of Media. This is the 
elevation of 10,000 to 12,000 feet, also in same place as Ptolemy’s Eutbymedia, which 
Nepal, Choor, Kedarkanta, and Peer Pun- was either on or near the same river and 
jal. Flowers blue-purple, showy. The roots above Bukephala. Also in the Peutingeriau 
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MrJUUmUM. u. mkopiou ot i Lippocrates, 
the poppy. 

MECONOPSIS, from v , a poppy, 
and <4**, a resemblance), a genus of plants 
belonging to tho natural order Papaver a coin, 
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tables, wliich are not later than A. D. 250, 
the country on the My daspes is called 
Media. From this , evidence, the Medi or 
Med were in the Punjab as early at least as 
the time of Virgil, or B 0. 40-30. Shortly 
thereafter, about B. 0. 30-20, the Mod seem 
to have been forced southwards into Sind, 
where the Jat long resented their intrusion- 
The Erythraean Periplus mentions that about 
A. D. 100, the rulers of Minuegara were 
rival Parthians who were mutually expelling 
each other. When the mahomedans arrived 
in, Sind, they found the Med or Maud, 
firmly established there along with their 
former rivals the Jat. Ibn Haukal describes 
the Mand of his time, about A. D. 977, as 
occupying the banks of the Indus from Mul¬ 
tan to the sea and to the desert between 
Male ran and Famhal. Masudi who visited 
India A. D. 915-16, calls them residing in 
Sind. During the period of the Arab occu¬ 
pation of Sind, Mahomed Kasim is repre¬ 
sented as making peace wit h the Med of 
Surashtra, sea-farers and pirates, with whom 
the men of Basra were then at war. In the 
inahomedan period, Am ran the Burmckide 
governor of Sind directed an expedition 
against the Med, advancing from several di¬ 
rections and reduced them to great extre- 
ineties. Nevertheless, in the time of Masudi, 
the inhabitants of Marisura were obliged 
continually to protect themselves against 
Med aggressions. They have remained in 
this locality ever since, for there can be no 
doubt but that they are now represented by 
the Mer of the Anivali Range to the east of 
the Indus, of Kathiawar to the south, and of 
Beluchistan to the west. The name of Mer 
or Mand is still found in many parts of the 
Punjab, as in Merer of the Bari and Itochna 
doabs, in Mera, Mandra and Mandanpur of 
the Sind-Sagar doab and in Mandali of Mul¬ 
tan, offering strong evidence that the Med or 
Mer were the first Indo-Scythic conquerors 
of, and once the dominant race in, the Punjab. 
Meris or Mceris, the king of Pal tala, who on 
the approach of Alexander, abandoned his 
capital and fled to the mountains, was possi- 
ply a Mer. The Mer of the Aravalli are 
but little advanced beyond the tract where 
the Mod, a thousand years ago, were a nu¬ 
merous and thriving population. Their 
brethren the Mina, can be traced in their 
original seats to the bank of the Indus, and 
Mer still reside in Kathy war, the Surash- 
trian peninsula, which was the nursery of 
the piratical expeditions, and the Mer, Mena, 
and Med seem identical. Med still exist 
both to the E. and W. of the Indus, and 
those on the coast, unable to practice piracy, 
after the manner of their ancestors, follow 
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the occupation of fishermen. To the East, 
Uiey are found roving on the borders of Sind 
and Jodhpur, the seats of their occupation 
during the Arab period, and to the west, 
they are found in the little port of Mak,ran, 
from Sanmiani to Charbar, divided into the 
clans of Gazbur, Herman, Jellarzai, and 
Chebnai’zai. When the mahomedans first 
appeared in Sind, towards the end of the 
seventh century, the Zatli and Med wore ihe 
chief population of the country. But the 
original seat of the Med or Medi, was in the 
Punjab Proper, from which Mr. Thomas 
concludes that the original seat of the Jatii 
or Jat colony was in Sind. The Med of 
Sind, are now a sea faring and fishing popu¬ 
lation on the sea ports of the Mekran coast. 
Elliot's Hist, of India , pp. 515 to 531. See 
Mekran; Guzbur. Meena Mer, Kel&t. 

MED A. Tel, Tetranthera roxburghii, 
Nee*. —T. apetala 72. iii. 819 ; Cor. 147, Meda 
lakri, Hindi, is one of the aslita varga or 
eight medicinal roots, meda-chob is the 
wood and meda-saq the bark, See Kakoli.—- 
As. Res , xiil 410. See Kakoli. 
bark. 

ME DA Karn. 

Mednravau, Tam. j Medara, Tel. 

A helot race occupied in cutting and selling 
Bamboos, or making and vending bamboo 
baskets. They arc the pariah or dher race. 

MEDAJI, Art. Ficus rcligiosa.— Linn. 

ME DA KAVA or Kukka bndda Tel. 
Grown* pilosa, Lam. —G, carpinifolia ii. 
53 7. 

MEDALAKTU, IIind. Tetranthera mono- 
pot a la, and T. roxburghii. 

MEDEA, an ancient territory now in¬ 
cluded in modern Persia. The nations 
of Iran proper or the Arian stock of 
languages comprise those of Medea and 
Persia. It includes the Zend of the Cunei¬ 
form inscriptions and the Zend A vesta : 
the younger Pehlevi of the Sassanians and 
the Pazoud the mother of the present or 
modern Persian tongue. The Pushtu or 
language of the Afghans belongs to the same 
branch. The Iranian languages of ludia are 
represented by the Sanscrit and herdaughters. 
The Mode were of six tribes, of whom the 
MngL was one. This race also were 
classed as Arii. The Mede had many colo¬ 
nies, Herodotus mentions the Sigvnnse, a 
colony settled beyond the Danube : Medians 
arc also said by Sallust to have accompanied 
the expedition of Hercules when be crossed 
over from Spain into Africa. The Sauromat® 
were Median colonists beyond the Tanais or 
Don, and the Matienoi,Matienes, Kharimatai, 
and possibly the Mares, were Cau,casia^ 
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Colonists from Medea, preserving in their 
names the national appellation of Mada or 
Madia. Medea and Babylon, till the 8th 
century B. C, were tributary provinces of 
the Assyrian empire.— Elliot , p. 525. Bun - 
sen. • See Babylon, Hindoo, India, Irak, 
Kirkook, Sakya rnnni. 

MED HA, Sans, apprehension or concep¬ 
tion, from raedh, to be apt to learn. 

M-EDHRA. See Bbavani, Hindoo. 

MEDHURST, a British consul in China, 
author of the Chinese and their rebellion. 

ME DT, Tel. Ficus racemosa, T/inn. 

MEDIA-BHUMI, most nations have in¬ 
dulged the desire of fixing the source whence 
they issued, ami few spots possess more in¬ 
terest than the elevated Media-Blioomi, or 
Central region of Asia, where the Amu, 
Oxus, or Jihoon, and other rivers, have their 
rise, and in which both the Soorya and Itidu 
races (Saca) claim the hill of Smineru as sa¬ 
cred to a great patriarchal ancestor, whence 
they migrated eastward. The hindus do 
not make India within the Indus the cradle 
of their race, but west, amidst the hills of 
Caucasus, whence the sons of Vaivaswata, 
or the * sun-born/ migrated eastward to the 
Indus and Ganges, and founded their first 
establishment in Kosulya, the capital of 
Ayodia, or Oude.— Toil's Rajasthan, Yol. I, 
p. 24. See Soomern. Medva-war. 

MEDIA HYRCANTA. \Seo Kabul. 
MEDICAGO SATIVA, Linn. 

Valaiti Jawat of Bombay Rishka,dureshta, Pushtu. 
Lucerne, Eng. Hoi, Ladak. 

This genus of plants belongs to the Legu- 
minosao, to the tribe Lot-eie, and sub-tribe 
Trifolieoj. Lucerne grows wild in Kashmir, in 
Ladak, and in the Pir Puujal range, is 
found wild in the N. W. Himalaya from 
5.000 to 12,000 feet, and is cultivated ex¬ 
tensively in Afighanistau, where it is used 
as fodder for horses, &e. Moorcroft says 
‘ that it is cultivated, also, in Ladak and that 
fields of it continue to be regularly cut for 
50 or GO years.’ 

This is the MtjSik7j of Theophrastus, ‘ Plant, 
de Caus.',’ lib 2, cap, 20 ; and the Medica of 
Pliny, lib. 2, cap. 20 : also 18, cap. 20. Lucerne 
is cultivated in the Deccan for feeding horses, 
also in Guzerafc, where it is coining last 
into use among the natives as greeu food 
for cattle. It is propagated by seed, and 
may be sown at auy season, in beds or 
rows. It requires much water, and each 
plant should have five or six inches of 
space allowed to it. Cultivators generally 
cut it, as it begins to blossom, when fresh 
shoots spriug up, and by manuring it occa- 
sioua 11 y » succession of crops is continued 
iuthia way for several months. 

21s 
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Of the grasses eaten by cattle, Sir A. 
Burnes mentions that three are cultivated in 
Cftbul, rishka “ or Medicago sativa, the com¬ 
mon lucerne, Shaftul a kind of trefoil, and 
the Si-burga (threo leaves) a clover found to 
be new to Europe, which from its great 
yield was named Trifolium giganteum. An- 
other plant, the Melilotus leucantha, or Bok¬ 
hara clover, differs much from the Trifolium 
giganteum in its properties, though like it 
of luxuriant growth. The pig, the cow, the 
horse, the sheep, and the goat, the most 
useful creatures to man, are wanted every¬ 
where where men live, and there are seventy- 
two kinds of food which the pig will eat. 
Two hundred and sixty-two, the horse. Two 
hundred and eighty seven, the sheep. Four 
hundred and forty-nine, the goat.— l)rs . J. L . 
Stewart, M T). and Riddell. Eng. Cyc. 

MEDICINE. The medical art, amongst 
the natives of the South and east of Asia, 
has had the knowledge of western Europe 
added to it, during the sixteenth and up to the 
nineteenth centuries, and from Europe, to the 
Pacific Ocean, in Egypt, in Africa, in Turkey 
and Persia, and in the British, French, Por¬ 
tuguese, Dutch and Spanish East Indies, are 
many medical schools and numerous Euro¬ 
pean, American and native medical men 
teaching and practising their professions ac¬ 
cording to the doctrines of the schools of 
Europe. Amongst the hindoos, the art of 
medicine has been carefully studied from the 
most ancient times, and books on the subject 
have a large circulation. Of these, the Ayur 
Veda, which is reckoned a portion of the 
fourth or Atharva Veda, is considered the 
oldest treatise and the highest standard. It 
is said to have consisted originally of one 
hundred sections, each containing one thou¬ 
sand stanzas, but fragments only are now 
procurable. The works of Ghai^aka and 
Susruta, who are said to have lived about the 
time of llama, are also regarded as of great 
authority and Agastya a Tamil writer is 
fabled to have written upwards of fifty trea¬ 
tises on medicine, alchemy and magic, but 
some of those attributed tohiin have been com¬ 
posed after the arrival of Europeans in India 
and there are upwards of 120 Tamil works 
on medicine some of them of considerable 
size. Amongst the hindus of the nine¬ 
teenth century, medical science is, how¬ 
ever, much in the same state as it was 
in Greece in the time of Hippocrates and 
the Greeks seem to have derived from 
India, their systems of philosophy and 
medicine. Hippocrates and Plato taught 
that fire, air, earth, and water were the ele¬ 
mental constituents of our bodies. The 
views which Pythagoras and Plato eu- 
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tertamed of health and disease, precisely 
accord with those of Plato and the hinda 
Susruta and the hindu system of therapeu¬ 
tics is much the same as that of Galen, who 
taught that the properties of all medicines 
are derived from their elementary or cardinal 
qualities,heat, cold, moisture and dry ness,and 
if a disease be hot or cold a medicine with 
the opposite qualities is to be prescribed. 
A general belief in the hot and cold inhe¬ 
rent qualities of medicines at this day per¬ 
vades the whole of India, and the most illi¬ 
terate labourer as well as the most learned 
Pundit explains the action of medicine on 
this Galenical principle only; some hindoo 
medical men are able and trust-worthy but 
the great mass of the native medical men 
have not yet been taught the science of 
Europe, and have not the slightest knowledge 
of their art. Nevertheless their materia me- 
dica, is sufficiently voluminous, and their 
rules for diagnosis define and distinguish 
symptoms with great accuracy; they have 
also paid great attention to regimen and diet, 
and have a number of works on the food and 
general treatment suited to tho complaint 
with a varioty of works on the medical treat¬ 
ment of diseases, containing much absurdity 
with much that is of value. Their value of 
experience and ofa thorough education is also 
proved by many of tlieir proverbs ; the ma- 
homedans of Persia and India, tell us nim ha¬ 
kim, khatra-i-jan, with a half educated phy¬ 
sician there is a danger to your life, which is 
the English proverb 

A little knowledge is a dangerous thing. 

A familiar Tamil proverb warns that he only 
c m be a good doctor who has killed ten per¬ 
sons, and a Singhalese proverb is that he who 
has killed half a thousand is half a doctor, 
But both the Tamil and Singhalese proverbs 
simply mean that there is as yet no regular 
teaching for their physicians who must ac¬ 
quire their knowledge by their own series of 
successes and failures. The kachabonda is 
a herbalist. Tho vidyan is a learned hindu, 
practising medicine, the hakim of the rnaho- 
medans is a learned man and the tabib is 
a physician. In southern India, the native 
medical practitioners are either of the Yu- 
nani or Grecian school of medicine, or of 
the Misri or Egyptian. The Misri is some¬ 
times designated the Suryani or Syrian 
school. Most of the mahomedan physicians 
are of the Yunani school, and the generality 
ef the hindu physicians follow the Misri 
school. The Yunani physicians use ohiefly 
vegetable drugs in their treatment of the 
sick, and with them bleeding is deemed a 
suitable line of practice. The Misri physi¬ 
cians, on the other hand, chiofly use 
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oxides of metals, sulphur, cinnabar or 
sulphide of mercury, and orpiment or 
sulphate of arsenic, but these drugs are 
first combined, by the action of fire, with 
some other mineral substance, otherwise 
they are regarded as noxious. Also, they 
consider bleeding as never admissible. 
Every mahomedan gentleman necessarily 
knows something of the healing art. The 
medical profession, therefore, ranks next to 
the clerical in point of respectability; and so 
highly is the study thought of, that eveu 
royalty itself will occasionally condescend to 
dose its subjects. There are now (1872) in 
Madras, several men of noble family who 
regularly give medical advice gratis. 

Tho British Indian Government has es¬ 
tablished Medical Colleges at Calcutta, 
Madras, Bombay, and Lahore,and at Bareilly 
is a medical school for native girls. In the 
first century, of the Christian era, Dioscorides 
made enquiry into the medicinal virtues of 
many Indian plants which were then brought 
to tho markets of Europe. In the second 
century, the great Cornelius Galen publish¬ 
ed his famous work, the leading opinions in 
which, as to hot and cold rnedines, were 
borrowed from India, where they still pre¬ 
vail. In the 7th and 8th centuries, natives 
of India practised as physicians in the Ara¬ 
bian hospitals of Bagdad, employing many 
valnable Indian drugs in their practice. 
Under Maman, the Arabian professors of 
that School obtained, and taught from trans¬ 
lations of, the Sanskrit medical shastras of 
Chaurauka and Susruta. Thus in teaching 
medicine to the hindoos and mahomedans, 
Europeans are, literally, merely repaying, 
what, for at least seventeen centuries, they 
owed to India. The first establishment 
which English enterprize obtained in India 
was won by the science, and the noble disin¬ 
terested patriotism of two British surgeons 
—Gabriel Broughton who cured Shah 
Jehan’s daughter of a frightful burn, and 
William Hamilton who cured an ailment of 
Feroz Shah. On the 10th January 1836, 
pundit Mudoosoodun Goopta, a medical 
teacher of the baid or physician caste, began 
to teach the hindus the study of practical 
anatomy by dissecting a human body with his 
own hand. And now,in 1872,about three thous¬ 
and subjeefs are dissected annually by 1,200 
Native students in the medical colleges of 
India. Also hindoo gentlemen, who,having 
passed through a course of study, as com¬ 
plete as any school in Europe can afford, 
have lately received in the Calcutta Univer¬ 
sity, that high degree of Doctor, which, in 
Salamauca of old, gave the humblest scholar 
right of place among the superb 
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of Spain, which, in England, ranks tlie phy¬ 
sician and Lis brother Doctors Graduate, 
only a few degrees below nobility. Doctor 
Chuckerbutfy, a native of Bengal, and the 
first of bis nation who achieved the honor of 
becoming a medical officer in Her Majesty’s 
Indian Army, first projected the Bengal 
Medical Association. About the year 1840, 
the plan of a Medical Mission was first re¬ 
commended for China,—thnt is, of a Christ¬ 
ian mission, the main object of which was 
the conversion of the natives, the mission¬ 
aries being medical men, securing an intro¬ 
duction through the practice of their pro¬ 
fession. The arrangement seemed to be, for 
China, one of tho best that could be conceiv¬ 
ed. and a similar plan has been adopted 
in India, in which Christian missionaries 
practice medicine, whilst instructing in their 
own doctrines, The Revd. Drs. Seudder, 
Sf rachan, C-irslaw, Elder, Elmsfie,Valentiue ; 
Parker, Green, Williams, Chester, Palmer, 
and Paterson, have taught a pure faith to, 
and cured the bodily ailments of, the people 
and their names will long be remembered,— 
They will do more to christianize Asia, 
than non-medical missionaries, who, though 
highly educated, deeply learned in controver¬ 
sial theology, skilled in Hebrew and the 
Classic languages of Greece and Rome, 
versed in the history of the Church and its 
ministers, and familiar with every page of 
the Bible ; take a closet or a student’s 
view of people and of things—a view as 
remote from reality as possible. But the medi¬ 
cal art lias given a good introduction to the 
mission field, and the creation of a favorable 
impression amongst- the objects of their future 
labours, in the exercise of secular vocation by 
which the heathen are exalted, civilized, and 
advantaged. Most of the Native# of India 
continue shy of calling in the aid of a 
European doctor; and commonly he is not 
sent ior till the prayers and juggling 
tricks of the village medical man have 
utterly failed, and the poor patient on the 
point of dying of a disease which, if properly 
treated at the commencement, might easily 
have been cured. The white doctor is then 
requested to come, as a last resource; 
but he comes only, to find that he has been 
sent for too late to be of any use, and 
that the patient lias been reduced to the last 
extremity, by a course of treatment, tho most 
absurdly injudicious that could be devised. 

Richard F . Burton a Scinde , p. 399. 

MP]DICINAL SUBSTANCES. The me¬ 
dicinal substances employed by the people of 
Eastern and Southern Asia are very numer¬ 
ous and drugs to the number of ninety are 
iouad perfect substitutes for those employed 
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in Europe. The following are the better 


known : — 

Catechu.. Acacia catechu. 

Aconite. Aeoniturn fierox. 

Sweet flag. Acorus calamus. 

Bael fruit. Aegle marmclos. 

Mutty pal. Ailanthus malabaricus. 

Aloes.... Aloes iridica. 

Galanga root... Alpinia galanga. 

Chiretta. Audrographis paniculata. 

Lemon Grass, Citronelle Andropogon citratum. 

ltoosa Grass. „ calamus aromaticus, 

Prickly poppy. Argemone Mcxicana. 

Indian Birth wort..... Aristolochia indica. 

Dhak kino. Butea fror.dosa. 

Indian hemp,.. Cannabis sativa. 

Senna leaves.... Cassia senna. 

Purging cassia. Culharfcocarpus fistula. 

Clitorea. Clitorea ternatea. 

Cocculus indicus. 
Colchicum. 

Croton seed. Croton tiglium. 

Colocynth .. Cueumis colecynthis. 

Thorn apple. .. Datura stramonium. 

Foxglove. Digitalis puz-purea. 

Borneo camphor. Dryobalanops camphora, 

Gambogo... Gareinia pietoria. 

Dikkarnully gum.. Gardenia lucida. 

Bonduc nub.. Guilandina bonduc. 

Chaulmoogra. Gynocardia odorata. 

Country Sarsaparilla. llemidesinus indicus. 

Hydrocotyle. Hydrocotyle asiatica. 

Heubane.... Hyoscyamus niger. 

Juniper berries. 

Kreyat. 

Linseed. Ltnum uaitatiBsimum. 

Chiretta, variety of. Ophelia elegans. 

Assafcetida. Narthex assafoetida. 

Opium. Papaver somuiferutn. 

Oubobs . Piper eubeba. 

Black pepper.. Piper nigrum. 

Indian Load wort. Plumbago zoylanica. 

True kino. Pterocarpu# marsupiura. 

Pomegranate Rind. Punica granatum. 

Rhubarb. Himalaya and Tibet. 

Castor Oil. Ricinus communis. 

Different sorts of Galls... Tcrminalia catappa^and 
other species. 

Country Ipecacuanha. Tylophora asthmatica. 

Sarsaparilla. Smihix. 

Nux vomica.. Strychnos nux vomica. 

Clearing nub. Strychnos potatorum. 

Conuessi bark. Wrightia antidyaenterica. 


The Tenasserim Provinces are rich in me¬ 
dicinal plants, both in number and quality. 
Lindley’s Flora Medica contains descriptions 
of all the known medicinal plants in the 
world, and more than a tithe of the whole 
number may be seen growing on the Tenas¬ 
serim coast. If deprived of European drugs 
and left to our own resources, good sub¬ 
stitutes could be found for almost every article 
in the medical flora. The bark of the root 
of the red cotton tree, and the roots of the 
clitoria are emetic *, and the root of Tylo¬ 
phora vomitoria has been pronounced by 
Indian practitioners not inferior to ipeca¬ 
cuanha for any of the purposes to which 
that medicine is applied. Cassia fistula 
14 
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pods, the chebula fruit, f.ho root of the 
heart seed, the seeds of the sapodilla, the 
Otaheite gooseberry, and physio nut are ap- 
perient or purgative. The gum of the white 
cotton tree, the bark of Wrightia antidyscn- 
tarioa, and the peel of the mangosteen are 
proscribed in bowel complaints. The green 
fruit of the papaya, the root of the Persian 
lilac, and the fruit of the Rangoon creeper 
are vermifuges. The bitter roots of Sida 
acuta, and Tephrosia purpurea, and the seeds 
of the musk-mallow or musk plant, are 
deemed cordial and stomachic, and the bark 
of Guilandina boridnc, is considered a good 
substitute for ehinehona where that cannot 
be had. The decocted leaves of the goat¬ 
footed ipomoea are used as an external appli¬ 
cation in colic. The leaves of the Vitex trifo¬ 
lia are applied in diseases of the spleen. The 
bark of the white plumbago root will raise a 
blister, almost as quickly as cantharides. 
The oil of the cashew nut has been used suc¬ 
cessfully in ring-worm, ulcers "and corns. 
The mango tree exudes a largo quantity of 
gum-resin resembling bdellium, and an in¬ 
digenous pine can furnish any quantity of 
tu v pcn hi n e. The bark of the root, the 1 eaves, 
and the fruit of the Bengal quince, are as 
popular with the natives, as the root, bark, 
flower, and fruit of the pomegranate, which 
have been famous for their medicinal pro¬ 
perties ever since the days of Celsus. Many 
medicinal substances, employed in India, are 
unknown in any European pharmacopoeia. 
Calomel, a chloride of mercury, as used in 
medicine by European and Native medical 
practitioners, is also known in Indians Ras- 
kapnr but it is rarely free from solublo cor¬ 
rosive sublimate unfitting it for medicinal use 
and is often present in poisonous proportions. 
— M. F. of 1857. Dr. Mason's Tenassorim. 
The Indian Field. Dr. N. Chevers , President 
in Proceedings the "Bengal Medical Association , 
Jiombay Times. Dr- Murdoch's letter to Lord 
Napier. Dr. Tmpey. Powell's Hand-book. 
Dr.J. L. Stewart , Punjab plants. 

MEDICINAL ACACIA. Eng. Acacia 
catechu. — Willd. 

MEDINA, a town of Bahrein island. 
See Katty war. 

MEDINA, about a day’s journey distant 
from the port of J ambo, is a city of moderate 
extent, surrounded with indifferent walls, 
and situate in a sandy plain. Before^the days 
of Mahomed, this city was called Fathreb, 
but it was re-named Medinat-un-Nabi, tho 
City of the Prophet. The tomb of Mahomed is 
at Medina and is held in respect by the maho- 
medans, but they are not obliged to visit it 
in order to the performance of any devo¬ 
tional exercises. Mahornedans attach much 
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importance to, and consider sanctity deriva¬ 
ble from, burial in particular spots,though the 
notion appears so entirely contrary to the 
spirit of their religion. Great numbers of 
dead are sent continually from all parts of 
Persia for interment, at the sepulchre of 
Ali on the frontier of the Arabian desert. 
The prevailing idea is that, by being buried 
near a holy saint, they will be raised along 
with him at the resurrection, and receive his 
protection and countenance, but the opinion 
is certainly heterodox. A similar idea seems 
to have been received in Israel of yore, the old 
prophet of Bethel desired to be buried beside 
the man of God that carne from Judah, 
whom he had deceived into his destruction, 
and Acts 7 and 15-16 is to the same effect. 
One traveller relates that he met a caravan 
of dead. Each mule here two dead bodies 
slung liko portmanteaus on either side; and 
by the time they reach their destination tlieir 
loathsorno burdens must be in a shocking 
state; for already the effluvia was most ob¬ 
noxious. A few of the friends and relatives 
of sotno of the deceased, were accompanying 
this mournful caravan but by far the greater 
number of the corpses had been consigned 
to the muleteers, without any one else to look 
after them.— Niebuhr's Travels , Vol. II. 39, 
p. 40. See Khazcrij, Khalif; Wahabi. 

M EDI-PANDIT. Tet,. Figs. 

MEDITERRANEAN SEA. By way of 
eminence, is called great sea. Numb. iv. 6, 
and elsewhere. In Exod. xxi. 31 it was called 
the sea of the Philistine,because their country 
Palestine bordered on its shores. It separates 
Europe, Asia and Africa. — llob in son's Travels 
Palestine and, Syria. Vol. I. p. 29. 

MEDJENGKLEK. See Kara tig Bollong, 

MEDLAR. 

Common edible Medlar, I Talia. of Dioscorides. 

Keel, Pious, j Setariia of Pliny. 

ro/j.((m\ov, | Mcspilns ,, ., 

MEDUS, and Palvar rivers, the modern 
Murglmb. 

MEDUSAE, a group of the Acalephro, 
Aurelia, Pelagra, Chrywiora and Chrysopora 
are tho more common genera. They have the 
power to inflict a stinging pain.— Figuier . 

MEDYA-WAR or Me war. The cen¬ 
tral region, a territory of India bounded to 
the north by the Aravalli, to the south by 
the country of the Pramara race of Dhar. 
— Tod's Rajasthan , Vol. II. p. 8. See Media 
Bhurni. 

MEE. Burm. Fire. , 

MEE. Dot. Madder. 

MEEANEE. A Sind villagp, 6 miles on 
the north of the town ofltyderabad. Meeanee, 
is the general name for the little villages 
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in Sind’h, populated chiefly by fishermen. 
— Burton’s Sind. Vol. II. p. 4/. 

MEEAN MILILE. A Ceylon wood, 
very bard, fine, closed grained and heavy. 

MEE-GASS. Singh. Bassia longifolia. 
Willde . See Mee-tree. 

MEEGONG -KARAP1NCIIEE - GASS. 
Singh. Bergera nitida, Tim. 

ME E- K Y AUN G-KYAY, Burm. In Tavoy, 
a heavy wood, not liable to be attacked by 
insects.—Dr. Wallich. 

MEEL. Dot. Meal. 

MEENA. The Meena race constitute a large 
portion of the population of Rajputanah, es¬ 
pecially in the Jeypur country between Ajmir 
and Delhi. They are supposed to be related to 
the Mhair, or Mer, or Mair and out of their 
own country are known as fino powerful 
men, principally dacoits. Colonel Tod, 
writing in the early part of the nineteenth 
century says, that the Meena afford an 
excellent practical illustration of Menu's 
axiom, that “ the right in the soil belongs to 
him who first cleared and tilled the land.” 
The Rajpoot conqueror claims and receives 
the tribute of the soil, but were he to at¬ 
tempt to enforce more, he would bo brought 
to his senses by one of their various modes of 
self-defence—iucendiarism, self-immolation, 
or abandonment of the lands in a body. 
Throughout India,, he adds, where traces of 
originality yet exist, it will invariably appear 
that the right in the soil is in the cultivator, 
who maintains even in exile the huk bnpota 
ca-bhom, the ancestral right to the land, in 
as decided a mauner as any freeholder in 
England. 

TheCheeta-meena are a branch of theMeena 
race, from whom sprung the Mair or Mera 
race, the mountaineers of Rajpootana, one of 
the aboriginal races of India, whose country 
is Rfcyled Mairwarra, or “the region of the 
Mair.” The Mair is a branch of the Meena or 
Mftina. The Mair is also called Mairote and 
Mairawut; Mairwarra is that portion of the 
Aravalli chain between Komulmer and Aj- 
meer, a space of about ninety miles in length 
and varying in breadth from six to twenty. 
Rajpootana rises from three to four thousand 
feet above the level of the sea. Mcera is a 
mountain’ in Sanscrit; Mairawut and Mai¬ 
rote ‘ of or belonging to the mountain the 
name of the Albanian mountaineer, Mainote, 
has the same signification. The Mair are a 
branch of the Cheeta, an important division 
of the Meena, a race which consist of as many 
branches as their conquerors the Rajpoots. 
All theB© wild races have the vanity to 
mingle their pedigree with that of their con¬ 
querors, though in doing so they stigmatize 
themselves. The Cheeta-Meena in this way 
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claim descent from a grandson of the last 
Chohan emperor of Delhi. Unail and Arioop 
were the sons of Lakha, the nephew of the 
Chohan king, and the cocoanut was sent from 
Jesaulmir, offering princesses of that house 
in marriage, but an investigation into their 
maternal ancestry disclosed that they were 
the issue of a Meena concubine : and their 
birth being thus revealed, they became exiles 
from Ajmir, and associates with their ma¬ 
ternal relatives. Unail espoused the daughter 
of a Meena chieftain, by whom he had Cheeta, 
whose descendants enjoy almost a monopoly 
of power in Mairwarra. The sons of Cheeta, 
who occupied the northern frontier near Aj¬ 
mir, became mnhornedans about fifteen 
generations ago, when Doodha, the sixteenth 
from the founder of the race, was created 
DawadKhan by the hakim of Ajraeer; and as 
Athoon was his residence, the “Khan of 
Athoon” signified the chief of the Mairote. 
Athoon is still the chief town of the Mair 
race. Chang, Jhak, and Rajosi, are the 
principal towns adjoining Athoon. Anoop 
also took aMena wife, by whom he had Burra, 
whose descendants have continued true to 
their original tenets. Their chief places are 
Burra, Bairawarra, Mundilla, &c. The Meena 
were always notorious for their lawless habits, 
and importance has been attached to them 
so far back as the period of Beesildeo, tho 
celebrated prince of Ajmir, whom the bard 
Chand states to have reduced them to sub¬ 
mission, making them “ carry water in the 
streets of Ajmir.” Like all mountaineers, 
they broke out whenever the hands of power 
were feeble. The Meena of Mewar were the 
prior occupants of Mar war and Jeypoor, 

, till driven out by the Rajpoots. The most 
powerful clans of the Marvvar Meena found 
shelter in a strip of country at the junction 
of Boondeo, Meywar, Jeypoor and Ajmir, 
called the Kherar. They are a very brave, 
bold, race. The Jeypoor Meena in like man¬ 
ner have their stronghold at the junction 
of Ulwur, Jeypoor and British districts. In 
Serohee, the Meena are still the aborigines. 

The Meena are active and energetic and 
aro concerned in most of the dacoities of 
Northern India. When Colonel Tod wrote in 
the early part of the nineteenth century he 
mentioned that on the borders of Little 
Sadri, where tho quotas are posted, is a 
mountainous tract covered with deep forest, 
the abode of the half savage Meena and 
Bhil. Mixed with them are the estates of 
some vassal chiefs, whose duty it was to re¬ 
press their excesses. The neople who oc¬ 
cupy the Aravalli, are tfc#*Meena moun¬ 
taineers, a robber predatory race. The hills 
are rich in mineral products, and enabled 
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the Mewar family long bo struggle against 
superior power and to raise those magnificent 
structures which ornament their kingdom. 

In Northern Rajpoofcana the country to 
the east of Shekhawattee is the chief home 
of the plundering Meena, and it is a region 
politically as well as naturally favourable to 
the dacoit and the thief. Wild hills and ra¬ 
vines abound iu parts of it. Within a radios 
of twenty-five miles is comprised a territory 
subject to no less than nine Governments, 
namely a part of Shekhawattee aud Joura- 
watten in the dominions of the maharajah of 
Jeypore, Kol-Poottee belonging to the raja 
of Khetree, but held direct from the British 
Government, Dadree to Jheed, Narnoul to 
Pattiala, Kante to Nabha, a portion of Ul- 
war, Loharoo and Bikaueer and Shahjehan- 
pore where lie the Meena settlements of the 
district of Goorgaon. These tracts are su¬ 
perintended by several officers, the Commis¬ 
sioner of Delhi, the Commissioner of timbal- 
la and the Rajpootana Political Agenoies, 
The Meena are not of low caste like the 
Sansee, the Bhowree and other thieving 
tribes. A thousand years ago, Meena chiefs 
ruled much of the territory now held by the 
maharajah of Jeypore. A clan of them are 
still the hereditary guards of the city gates 
and of the fort which holds the treasures of 
the State. Many years ago Sir W. Sleeman 
pronounced the Meena “ irreclaimable,” and 
when Col. Younghusband, about 1804, took 
the Berar Police in baud and began opera¬ 
tions which resulted in complete success, 
the Meena from the north were the most 
formidable class with whom he had to deal. 
The Thuggee and Dacoity Department has 
been bringing the Meena to justice ever 
siiice its operations began, but special efforts 
and systematic proceedings agaiust them in 
their homes have never been pursued so per¬ 
sistently aud vigorously as the matter re¬ 
quired. An officer was then appointed to 
conduct, under Col Hervey’s direction, 
operations for the suppression of dacoity 
throughout Northern Rajpootaua, amongst 
the Meena, who inconsequence of the late 
famine, had beeu doubly active in robbing the 
Government mail and committing other de¬ 
predations. They make free use of the rail¬ 
way aud have, it is said, resolved iu council 
assembled to continue their mode of life aud 
resist all measures of repression and reform. 
The Meena to the north of Jeypore are not 
more likely to defeat the object arrived at 
than were the Parihar Meena to the south of 
it, whose suppression has been recorded by 
the late Capt. Bruce, Political Agent of Ha- 
rotee. The mode of proceeding in Native 
States, when the chiefs act at all against 
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robber tribes, is to drive them away if possi¬ 
ble, and this was formerly the system in 
Jeypore. But as Major Beynon in his report 
on that State remarks, the true way of deal¬ 
ing with them is to control their movements 
at their homes, where they rarely commit 
depredations. The successful plan pursued 
against the Parihar, was to hold the head¬ 
men responsible for the presence of the Mee¬ 
na in their villages. None could absent 
themselves from their respective villages 
without a leave certificate, or if any did so 
they were liable to be seized and punished. 
This system of controul has not been regu¬ 
larly introduced iuto any of the villages of 
Jeypore or the territory adjoining, but with 
the aid of the Political Agent and the frequent 
visitc of the dacoity suppression officer it 
might be done efficiently in the adjoining 
pergunnali of Shahjehanpore in Goorgaon, 
where many of the worst disposed Meena 
live. Mr. Campbell , p. 45. Colonel Brooke, in 
Literis. Tod's Rajasthan, Vol. I., p. 681. 
Yol. II, p. 612, 672. See Med. 

MEENA, a term commonly used iu the 
Punjab, expressive of contempt or opprobri¬ 
um.— Cunningham'8 Hist, c/ the Sikhs, p. 57. 

MEEN4BAN Burm. is called Moulmein 
Lancewood, and is useful for handles of tools, 
but it is not equal to laucewood inelasticity. 
Major Benson thinks its qualities have been 
generally overrated, besides, it is liable to 
the attacks of insects. 

MEENA-BAZAR or Mina Bazar, Mahr. 
An exhibition. 

MEKONG TOOTOOL, Malay of Jav. 
Felis pardus. Limn. Temm. Sykes. 

MEEP-THUA-BAN. Burm. ( In Tavoy, 
a small sized, compact, grey wood : used 
for handles, &c.— Dr. Wullich . 

MEER. A title by which the Syeds the 
descendants of Mahomed, are called. 

MEERA BAI,was a daughter of theRahtor 
of Mairta, the first of the clans of Marwar, 
and the wife of rana Koombhoo of Chitor, 
she lived almost in the middle of the fifteenth 
century, and was celebrated for her beauty 
and her romantic piety. She was a poetess, 
aud some of her odes and hymns to Krishna 
ate yet admired and supposed to equal iu 
merit those of Jayadeva, she visited all the 
shrines of Krishna from the Jumna toGuzerat. 

MEER ALUM See Hyderabad. 
MEERAN MOHI-OOD-DON. See Dus- 

tageer. 

MEERANZYE. In oontinuation of the 
Kohat Palley there runs the valley of Hun- 
goo, or Hangoo, twenty miles long by two or 
three broad, whioh opens into the plains of 
Meeranzye.This latter plain, about nine miles 
square, and bounded p? the soutj^pst by 
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the Khoorum river, scarcely twenty miles 
distant from where it emerges into the Buu- 
noo plain, is held by seven fortified villages. 
The Zymosht Affghan are a small, but brave 
tribe, numbering about 5,000 fightingmen, 
some of whom are well mounted. They in¬ 
habit a valley leading from western Meeran- 
zye onward, towards the crest of a range 
called the “ Powar Kothul.” Their country 
of right belongs to the Oabul kingdom. 
They are usually ready to combine for mis¬ 
chief with the Tooree and Orukzye, and to 
threaten Meeranzve; they hold some land 
in the plains, which holding affords some 
pledge for their good behaviour .—Records of 
the Government of India. Seo Kliyber. 
MEERAPA-KAILLU. Tel. Capsicum. 

MEERASDAlt. A term iu use amongst 
the Bombay revenue officers, signifying a 
hereditary occupant of land, whom Govern¬ 
ment cannot displace so long as ho pays the 
appointed assessment ori his field. 

MEER JAFIR, to meet his pecuniary 
engagements, had recourse to the severest 
exactions. He resigned himself to unworthy 
favorites ; and it became necessary to depose 
him in favor of his son-in-law, Mcer Kasim 
Ali Khan, with whom a treaty was conclud¬ 
ed on 27th September 1760, by which the 
British obtained possession of Burdwan, 
Midnapore, and Chittagong. Serious dis¬ 
putes arose between Meer Kasim and the 
British regarding the right of tho servants of 
the E. I. Company to trade and to have their 
goods passed free of duty and which led at 
last to war. In 1 764 Meer Jalfir agreed in ad¬ 
dition to the sums for which he had contract¬ 
ed in a recent treaty, to pay five lakhs a 
month towards the expense of the war then 
being carried ou against the vizir of Oudh, 
■o long as it lasted. Meer Jalfir died in 
January 1765, and was succeeded by his son 
Nujum-ud-Dovvla, with whom a new treaty 
was formed, by which the Company took the 
military defence of the country entirely into 
its own hands, and among other conditions 
the nabob bound himself to appoint, by the 
advice of the Governor and Council, a depu¬ 
ty to conduct the Government, and not to be 
removed without the consent of tho council. 

MEERSCHAUM, a mineral belonging to 
the series of silicates of mngnesia. It is 
dull-white, opaque, and earthy, nearly like 
tslay. Its hardness is 2 0, and specific gra¬ 
vity 2*0 to 3*4. A variety from Anatolia, 
Analysed by Thompson, gave in 10O parts. 
Silica, ... 42*01 Water, ... 2o O|Aluraina, 2.0 

Macmesia, 30*^1 Lime.,., 2*3| 

When heated it gives cutwater and a fetid 
smell, and becomes hard and perfectly white. 
When first dug up it has a greasy feel, like 
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soap, and on this account is used by the 
Tartars in washing their linen. It is known 
in Europe from its being made use of in 
Turkey to make the bowls of tobacco-pipes, 
which are hence called meerschaum, and 
are imported into Germany where they are 
softened in tallow and wax, and then polish¬ 
ed.— Dana. Mineralogy. 

MEERUT, a town and military canton¬ 
ment in the north-west of India. 

MEERZA. Pers When placed after a 
name signifies a prince, as Mahomed Ali 
Meerza ; Hussan Ali Meerza; it is de¬ 
rived from the Persian compound word 
“ arneerzadeh,” born of a chief or prince. 
When prefixed to tho name, as Meerza Musa, 
Meerza Hussan, &c., it signifies a man of 
learning, or of the pen, a man whose occupa¬ 
tion is to write, and whose habits of life are 
civil.— Malcolm's History of Persia, , Vol. II.: 
p. 411. Fraser's Journey into Kh or as an, p. 63. 

MEERZA DA an honorary title of mako- 
medans. 

MEESEE, a dentifrice : meesee dan, a 
box for holding meesee. 

MEET, Mah. Salt. 

MERT-GNYOO, Burm. A fruit tree of 
Amherst, with a red coloured, useful, strong, 
heavy, wood : It is probably a species of 
Acacia, 

MEETHA, Hind, a preparation of aco¬ 
nite root. 

MEETHA KADHOO. Hind. 

Cucurbita Pepo. | Sweet Pumpkin. 

This is grown like all the other species, 
and if hung up in a dry place is an excel¬ 
lent store vegetable, keeping for several 
m on tbs.— Riddell. 

MEETHA-KAMARANGA. Bkng. Hind. 
Avcrrhoa carambola. 

MEETHA NIMBU, Hind, Limes. Citrus 
acid a. properly Mitha niiubu. 

MEETHA POLAOO. Vide Pulaoo. 
MEETHA TEETHA. Hind. A prepa¬ 
ration of aconite root. 

MEETHA TIL-KA-TEL, Hind. Oil of 
Sesamnm orientate. — Hind . 

MEETHEE. Hind. Trigonella foenum- 
grcecum, Fenugreek, a small annual, 
commonly cultivated in India during the cold 
season. The greens are used by the natives 
and the seed in curries. It is sown like all 
other common greens.— Riddell. 

MER TREE, of Ceylon, BAssialongifolia, 
grows to an enormous size, affords a good 
shelter, and yields a useful pungent oil. Its 
flowers have an unpleasant smell, they are 
white, and fall so abundantly on the ground 
as to give an appearance of snow. 

MEGACEPHALOH RUBRIPES, the 
Maleo, deposits its eggs in the loose sand of 
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the sea beach, in holes just above high-water 
mark; the female lays one large egg, 
which she covers over and returns to the 
forest ; but many birds lay in the same 
hole. A dozen eggs are often fouud to¬ 
gether. One egg tills an ordinary tea-cup, 
from 4 to inches long, and *2J to 2^ wide. 
They are very good to eat, and much sought 
after. The hen-bird takes no further care of 
the eggs, which the young bird breaks 
through about the 13fch day and runs at once 
to the forest. Each hen lays six or eight 
eggs in the season of two or three months.— 
Professor Bikmore a Travels , pp 101 to o78. 
Wallace's Malay Archipelago , Vol. i . p. 175. 

MEGACHILE. The leaf-cutter bee. Their 
nests are to be found in thousands in the 
cliffs of the hills of the Sonne valley with 
mayflies, caddis-worms, spiders, and many 
predaceous beetles .—Hooker Him: Jour., Vol. 
I. p. 52. 

MEGADERMA LYRA. This bat is the 
M. carnatica of Mr. Elliot and seems to be 
very generally diffused throughout India, 
being replaced in the Malay countries by M. 
spasrna and further east by the newly describ¬ 
ed M. phiflippinensis, Waterhouse, P. Z. S. 
1843 p. 69, while in Africa it is represented 
by the M. frons.— Mr. Blyth's Report. See 
Cheiroptera. 

MEGADERMA SCH1STACEA. Slaty 
blueMegaderme. 

MEGADERMA SPAS. Cheiroptera. 
MEGADERMA RAD TATUM. A mol¬ 

lusc of the rivers of India and Ceylon. See 
Veneridse. Mollusca. 

MEGALAIMA INDICA, Latham 

M. Philippensis vnr. Lath. I M Jndioa. Lath. 
Greater red-headod barbet, | Coppersmith. 

The incessant call of this bird resembles 
the blows of a smith hammering a cauldron. 
There are several species of this genus, 
viz. M. flavifrons, M. rubrieapilla, and M. 
Zeylanica. Jerdous , Birds of India Tennent , 
Sket. Nat. Hist p. 242. See Birds. 

MEGALAMIDiE, a family of birds com¬ 
prising 2 gen. 15 sp. viz., 14 Mega! aim a; 1 
Megalorbyncbus. See Birds. 

MEGAM PATTOO. See Salt. 
f MEGAPODID^E. A family of Gallina- 
cious birds, found in Australia, and its 
surrounding islands, as far west as the 
Philippines and the N. W. of Borneo. 
They bury their . eggs in sand, earth or 
j-ubbish and leave them to be hatch¬ 
ed by the sun or by fermentation. They 
have large feet and long curved claws, and 
most of them vake together rubbish, dead 
leaves, sticks and stones, earth and rotten 
wood, until they form a mound often six feet 
high and twelve feet across, in the middle of 
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which they bury their eggs. The eggs are 
as large as those of a swan, and of a brick 
red colour, and are considered a gi’eat deli¬ 
cacy. The natives are able to say whether 
eggs lie in the mnunds and they rob them 
eagerly, lb said that a number of these birds 
unite to make a mound and lay their eggs in 
it, and 40 or 50 are found in one heap. The 
mounds are found in dense thickets. The 
species of the Mcgapodidee in Lombok is as 
large as a hen, and entirely of a dark hue 
with brown tints. It cats fallen fruits, earth 
worms, snails, and centepedes, but the flesh 
is white arid when properly cooked well fla¬ 
voured.— Wallace 154, 156. See Gallus. 

MEGA POD I US, or Leipoa, is called by 
the natives of Borneo by the very appropri¬ 
ate name of Menambun (from Tambun, to 
pile, to heap up.) One nest, or heap, was 
found close to the edge of the sea sand, and 
was formed over a fallen Aru or Casuarina 
tree and covered, but not densely, with 
shrubs. The pile was sixty feet in circum¬ 
ference. These birds lay most dispropor¬ 
tionately large and thin-shelled eggs,and the 
young comes forth from them well-plumed 
and sufficiently advanced to make their way 
in the world. The Megapodius nicobarensis 
has not hitherto been met with excepting in 
the Nicobars, but would appear to be ‘‘com¬ 
mon on all tho islands’* of that group, ac¬ 
cording to the personal observation of the 
Rev. ,T. Barbe, p. 351-2 ,—KeppeVs Ind. Arch. 
Vol. IT, p. 120. 

MEGAPODIUS CUMINGII occurs in 
Labann. 

MEGASPIRA, a genus of molluscs. 

MEGAPTERA KUZ l R A, a finner whale 
of the Japaue.se Seas. The Finners are 

Megaptera Knzira. The Kuzira. It in¬ 
habits the Japanese seas. 

Physalis iwasi. The Japan Finner. It ig 
very rare. In 1760 one, 25 feet long, was 
cast ashore at Kii. 

Physalis antartieus. Gray Inhabits the 
New Zealand seas. 

Physalis Brazilicnsis.. Baliia Finner was 
brought from Bahia. 

Physalis australis. The southern Finner, 
inhabits the sens of the Falkland islands. 
See Mammalia, Whales. 

MKGASTHENES, the envoy sent by Se- 
leucus Nieator, one of the immediate succes¬ 
sors of Alexander the Great, to negotiate a 
peace with Sandracottus, the Chandra-gupta 
of India. Megasthenes was perhaps the first 
European who had ever beheld the Ganges. 
He dwelt for several years in Pali broth a, on 
the banks of that river, a city supposed to 
have occupied the site of the modern Patna, 
at the confluence of the Sone, and g&e^w&vda 
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A’roic 8.11 account, of the country, which, 
though now lost, has probably been trans¬ 
mitted to us pretty closely in the narratives 
of Diodorus Siculus, Strabo and Arrian. Yet 
though his minuter details seem, nay, in ma¬ 
ny respects are,—totally undeserving of cre¬ 
dit, his general description of India may, 
curiously enough, be commended for its ac¬ 
curacy. Moreover it is to Onesicritus, one of 
the companions of Meganthenes, that we are 
indebted for the earliest account of Ceylon or 
Taprobane. From him we first hear of its 
trained elephants, its pearls and its gold. 
Megasthenes maintained friendly relations 
at the Court of Pali broth a, between Syria 
and India and effected a matrimonial alli¬ 
ance. His journal names as rivers Caines, 
the Cane ,* Cossoanus, Cosa or Coss *, Sonus, 
Soane; Condochates, Gunduck ; Sambus, 
Sumbul or Chumbul; Agor&mis, Gogra; 
Commenses, Caramnassa, &c. &c. 

Diamachus was the next Greek ambas¬ 
sador after Megasthenes.— Cal. Rev. 1808. 
RenneIVs Memoir , p. 30. Bjornstjerna's Bri¬ 
tish Empire in the East. See India. Inscrip¬ 
tions, Scylax. Shaman. 

MEGEONE, ButfM. In Tavoy, a largo tree 
used in building.— Dr. Wallich. 

MEGHA, See Horace Hayman Wilson. 

MEGHA-NADA, Sans, from megha a 
cloud, and nada, a sound. 

MEGHA-NAT’HA, Sans, from mcglia, a 
cloud, aud nat’ha, a lord. 

MEGH DUTA, See Singhpo. 

MEGILA, See Corchovus olitorius. 

MEGHUSADAMA, See Indra. 

MEGHA-VAHANA, Sans, vahana, a 
vehicle. 

MEGNA, a river of Bengal, runs near 
Bhownnv gunj in Dacca. 

ME1IAL or Kainth, wild penr, an apple 
of the hills Pyrus baccatn, Pyrns variolosa. 

MAHAB, properly Mahal, a palace, a dis¬ 
trict. The Tributary Mahals form a district 
in Central India. The Commissioners could 
give no details of the effect of the famine of 
A. D. 1867, in these districts. Mohur- 
bhunj is a very large territory covering an 
area of upwards of 4,000 square miles, and 
the greater part of this tract must be includ¬ 
ed in the area of most severe suffering; but 
the roughest approximate estimate of the 
mortality cannot be given. 

MEHAN of Kulu, Ulmus campestris, 
the elm. 

MEHDI, the twelfth and last Imam, 
Mahomed, suruamed Mehdi; i.e., director 
f*nd leader the Persians believe to be still 
alive, and that he will reappear with Elias 
the prophet on the second coming of Jesus 
Christ. Tlie Mehdavi or Ghair Mehdi are 
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not a race but a small mahomedan sect, 
though mostly P&thans, who believe that a 
religious man, who was born in Jonepur 
in the 16t.h century was Mehdi, or the pro¬ 
phet Elias on his second coming, and they are 
styled Ghair or “without” Mehdi, because 
he has, in their belief, come and gone. Her * 
klot , QanoonA-Tslam. 

MEHIDPUR, battle fought on.the 21st 
December 1817. See Mahratta Governments 
in India. Statistics of Battles. 

MEHINTELAI, “ the Mountain without 
fear,” in Ceylon, is a precipitous rock about 
seven or eight miles to the north-east of 
Anarajapoora, but connected with the an¬ 
cient city in the time of the kings by one 
continuous street, along which were conduct¬ 
ed the solemn processions of the bud’hist 
priests. The ascent to the summit is effect¬ 
ed by a series of stone steps, about two thou¬ 
sand in number, winding past the ruins of 
former buildings, temples, dagobas, and 
shrines; and on the loftiest peak, which com¬ 
mands a view over the forest country be¬ 
neath to the very verge of the horizon, there 
exists one of those prodigious structures of 
brickwork, under which is deposited a saint¬ 
ed relic of Buddha—a hair which grew on a 
mole between his eyebrows. With such 
veneration have the Singhalese been accus¬ 
tomed to regard this sacred mountain, that 
every crag has some tradition, and every rock 
has been scarped into sites for religious 
buildings, amidst, the ruins of which are to 
bo traced the fragments of broken statues, 
and inscriptions in the Nagari character, the 
most ancient in which the dialect of Pali lias 
been written. The ruins of Anarajapoora, 
form one of the most conspicuous objects in 
the grand panorama which is beheld from 
Mebintelai. They cover an extent of ground 
equal to sixteen miles square, once surround¬ 
ed by a wall sixty-four miles in circum¬ 
ference. The city is to be found on the map 
of Ptolemy, in ir,s proper site and ancient 
name, Anurogrammum.— TcnnenVs Christi¬ 
anity in Ceylon , p, 336. 

MEtIL. Gek. Meal. 

MEHMAN, a mahomedan sect* numerous 
about Hyderabad, Sehwan aud Kurrachi. 
They are largely engaged in trade, and are 
a quiet race. They are converts to moha- 
medanism. See Mahman. 

MEHMANDAR, from the Persian word 
“ mehman” a guest, means a host, but is the 
term applied to a person appointed on the 
part of government to attend upon, and sup¬ 
ply the wants of strangers, while travelling 
through the country. This custom is most 
particularly observed towards all ambassa¬ 
dors from foreign powers. The provision 
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MEIN. 


thus furnished is called soorsat; and it forms 
one of the most grievous parts of the saade- 
rafc, or irregular taxes; for it is claimed not 
only by strangers, but by all great men, or 
messengers travelling on the part of the 
king, and is levied with extreme severity. 

Usually on his arrival at a town or village, 
the mehmandar sends for the mayor, the Ket- 
Kbuda, to whom he briefly gives his orders 
to furnish the articles required, and, by way 
of commencement, instate himself in the 
best bouse in the place; he then proceeds to 
the mosque or principal square.— Ferrier 
Jonrn.y pp. 47. Fraser's Journ. into Khorasan y 

p. 88. 

MEHMODEH, Hind. Convolvulus scam- 
monia, Linn. 

MEHMASANI, a Baluch tribe who have 
branches in Seistan, and the hills of Luris- 
tan. 

MEHNDI, Hind. Lawsonia alba, the hen¬ 
na of the Persians, an important dye-stuff, 
and the distilled water of its flowers is used 
as a perfume. The mahomedan women in 
Asia use the shoots for dying their nails red, 
and the manes and tails of horses are also 
stained red in the same manner. The soles 
of the feet also are stained with the red 
juice of the Mehndi. Mehndi is also a 
term applied to Elsholtzia polystacliya. Jan- 
gli mehndi, is Ammannia auriculata, Vila- 
yati mehndi, is Myrtus communis. 

MEHRA a forest in Hazar#from which 
the following timbers were sent to the Ex¬ 
hibition of 1862. 


Walnut. Juglans 
Toon. Cedrela 

Bear. Pinu.s longifolia 

Ash. Fruxinus. 

Rren. Quercus 

Yew 

Kayau 

Fir Pinus longifolia 
Kalanath. Cerasus 


Olive 

Bnroongi 

Umloko 

M u1berry 

Loon. Pyrns 

Kungnr or Kukker. 

Fraxhius. 

Dear or Deodar. 
Cedrus deodara. 


MEHRA WUN. A brother of Ravan, who, 
in the war of Lanka, by a surprise, took Ra¬ 
ma and Lakshmana prisoners, and carried 
them to Patala (or hell), from whence they 
were released by Hanuinau as they were 
to be sacrificed. 

MEHTAR, Hind. Bhangar bij. 

MEHTAR, Hind. Mar. a hereditary vil¬ 
lage officer. A man who follows the lowest 
menial offices, a sweeper, a scavenger. The 
term originally means a prince, and is used 
ironically. In Cuttack, the mehtar is some¬ 
times a slave. 

MEHUNT, a commander of the ascetic 
warriors of Mewar, the chief monk or abbot 
of a hindu monastery properly Mahunfc. 

MEI, Pebs. Wine. 

MEIACOSHEMA orMadjicasema islands. 


a group on the east coast of Formosa, lying 
between 24° 4 and 25° 6 N. and )22° 
52| and 125° 80 E. the western islands are 
named Kou-mi, Koo-kien-san and Pa-tching- 
san, and the island of Ty-pin-san lies on its 
eastern edge.— Horsburgh. See India. 

MEIDZ, P >1, Copper. 

MEl-THEI-LEI. the valley of Mnnipore is 
called by the Munniporee people Meitheifei 
pak. The Burmese call it Ka-the, the Benga¬ 
lees Moglai, and Assamese Mekle. The area 
of the whole Munnipur territory is about 7,000 
square miles, and that of the central valley 
about 650. Much of the valley is at all sea¬ 
sons covered with water. It seems indeed at 
one time to have formed a large lake, and 
the piece of water in the south called the 
Logtak, appears to be the unfilled but rapid¬ 
ly filling, remnant of it. From the most cre¬ 
dible traditions, the valley appears original¬ 
ly to have been occupied by several tribes, 
the principal of which were named Koomul, 
Looang, Moiang and Meitbi, all of whom 
came from different directions, For a time, 
the Koomul appears to have been the most 
powerful, and after its declension, the Moir- 
ang tribe. Of the population, composed of 
different classes, the principal is the Meithei, 
next the Poongnai, after whom the Teng kul, 
the Ayokpa, the Kei, the Loee and Mussul¬ 
man. The Meithei population is divided into 
four parts called “ Punnah,” which are de¬ 
signated in the order of thoir seniority “ Ka- 
phum,” “ Lai phura,” “ Ahnlloop” and “Ni- 
haroop.” The Loee population consists of 
people who pay tribute, and is considered so 
inferior that the name Mei-theis not given to 
it. The marshes of the south in the vicinity 
of the Logtak afford a retreat to serpents of 
a formidable size, and the whole valley of 
Mnunipnre is much infested by the serpent 
tribe. Some of them are exceedingly active 
and bold, as the Tanglei. It is fond of as¬ 
cending bamboos, along the branches of 
which it moves with great velocity, and if 
enraged, throws itself from an extraordinary 
height, upon the object of its anger. Its bite 
is said to be mortal. This, added to its great 
activity and fierceness makes the Tanglei an 
object of much terror.— McCulloch's Records 
Government of India, Foreign Department , 
p. 103. See Kbutri. 

MEIH TAOU, a group of islands in the 
Gulf of Pe-tche-lee. 

ME I-JIN, Chin. A matchmaker, a go be¬ 
tween, a middle-man. 

MEl-KWE—HWA, Chin. Rose. 
MEILAZZO DI ZUCCHERO, It. Mo- 
Ihssgs 

MBIL DE AZUCAR, Sr. Molasses. ■> 
MEIN, Tam. Fish. '*>*.: . 
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MEIKONG. 

MEINAM, a. river which disembogues in¬ 
to the Gulf of Siam. The area of the valley 
of the Meinam has been estimated by some 
authorities at about 12,000 square miles, but 
this extent probably embraces only that al¬ 
luvial portion of the soil which is visited by 
the annual inundations. The Meinam has 
its source in the mountains of Yunnan in 
China, at a distance of about 800 miles 
from its mouth. It. receives many tributa¬ 
ries in its course, divides itself after receiv¬ 
ing the waters of the Phitsalok branch, and 
again nnites above Bangkok, where, with a 
depth of from six to eight fathoms, it rolls 
its magnificent tide into the Gulf of Siam. 
Menam in Siamese is a generic name for 
river j and is one of the names of the Bangkok 
river another meaning given, however, is 
mother of waters. The true name of the 
Bangkok river is * Menam Chan Phya/ but 
it has become obsolete. At the present 
time, the river is only navigable to a dis¬ 
tance of about thirty leagues. It disem¬ 
bogues itself through its three mouths at the 
head of the Gulf of Siam, after a course of 
nearly eight hundred miles.— Bowring's 
Siam , Vol. I, p. 1 — 10. 

MEINDRAO. See Khutri. 

• MEIN-GA, Burm. Cynometra, species. 

MEINI, Hind. Crotalaria burhia. 

MEISAKSHI, Hind. Tam. Arnyris com¬ 
miphora. Its gum, is the bdellium. 

MEIKONG. A large river which flows 
through the eastern side of Laos and Cam¬ 
bodia. It is said to be more than 2,200 
miles long, but much interrupted by shal¬ 
lows and sand banks at its mouth. In the 
Lusiad it is noticed thus; 

See thro* Cambodia Meikon’s river goes, 

Well named the Captain of tho waters, while 

So many a summor tributary flows 

To spread its floods upon the sands, as Nile 

Inundates its green banks. 

In the Irawadi and Meikong bnsins, there 
are remnants of tribes strongly distinguished 
from the predominant* races and tending, 
with the evidence of language, to show that 
the ethnic history of Ultra-India is very an¬ 
cient and has undergone repeated revolu¬ 
tions. One of the most remarkable is the 
Ka-Kyen. They are described as being in 
their appearance not Mongolian and totally 
different from the surrounding Shan, Bur¬ 
mese and Chinese races. The Moi or 
Ka-moi, on the opposite side of the Mekong, 
are said to be black savages, with negro fea¬ 
tures. They occupy the broad expansion of 
the Anam chain towards Kamboja, and ap¬ 
pear to extend northwards along these 
mountains, marching with the Lau on the 
westward. The Kambojans style them Kha- 


MERRAN. 

men. • They are the Ko-men of Leyden and 
the Khamen of Gutzlaff. On the same side 
of the Meikong basin, but towards the sea, 
between 11 ° and 12° N. L. a hill tribe, 
called Chong, preserve more of the ancient 
Australo-Tamulian character than the sur¬ 
rounding tribes. In the Chong, the hair, 
instead of being stiff or harsh as in the 
Mongolian, Tibetan and prevalent Ultra- 
indian and Malaya-Polynesian races, is com¬ 
paratively soft, the features are much more 
prominent and the beard is fuller.— Bowring's 
Siam, Vol. II. p. 28. Mr. Logan in the Journ. 
Ind. Archip. See India, Karen, Kaku, Kakua, 
Kho, Kambogia. 

MEKADO, the spiritual ruler of Japan. 

MEKANADA, Sans. Amarantus campes- 
tris. 

MEKHUN. Beno. also Mekhun-shirin 
Hind. Canavalia gladiata.— 7). G. 

MEKKA. See Mecca. Somal; Beer-us- 
Somal. 

MEKKAH SABZAH. 1)uk. Balm. Melis¬ 
sa officinalis, var. 

MEK-LEN, Burm. Garcinia speciosa, 
Wall. 

Pa-gvay theing, Burm. | Pa-ra-wa, Burm. 

MEKRAN, a province of Beluchistan 
diversified by mountain and desert, stretch¬ 
ing westward along the coast. It is the 
ancient Gedrosia and it extends along tho 
ludian Ocean, from Cape Jask to the borders 
of Sindh whlli bounds it on the ea^t: on tho 
West and N. W., it has Kerman ; and on the 
North, Seistan and Aroknje. Alexander the 
Great, after his conquests in N. W. India, 
returned through this province; and the 
suffering of his army from want of water 
and provisions, gives us a most disadvan¬ 
tageous idea of the country, which has been 
represented as unfertile and full of deserts. 
There are, in Mekran, cyclopean structures 
raised by some unknown prior race. They 
are called Ghorbasta or Ghorband and bear 
a resemblance to the cyclopean remains of 
Europe. Thoy are built across ravines to 
form tanks and on the declivities of moun¬ 
tains to distribute the water. They have 
been constructed by an agricultural race who, 
on entering it, had forseen that the country 
would not otherwise support them and the 
race is supposed by Dr. Cook to have been 
Pelasgi or a people with kindred habits. 
Arrian says that the fishermen on the 
coast of Gedrosia lived in small huts, whose 
walls were composed of sea-shells piled upon 
each other, and their roofs of fish bones, the 
back bones serving instead of rafters. 

The present population of Mekran is 
formed of many different tribes and inde¬ 
pendent chiefs of which the Baluch are the 
!2 . 



MELALEUCON CA.JAPUTL 
most numerous : a middle sized race of men, 
spare muscular, and active, and armed with 
a matchlock, sword, shield, and dagger. 
The common language of the country is a 
corrupt Persian, mixed with Sindi, and the 
generality of the Baluch are mahomedans 
of the sunui persuasion. Those of the 
centre countries reside mostly in towns ; 
those of the lower countries are scattered 
over the plains, in hamlets of eight or ten 
huts, built of the branches of the palm, and 
covered with mats ; but the Narluii race of 
Bunpore live in tents of black hair, and 
remove from place to place, as their flocks 
or agriculture require their attention. The 
women of Mekran are treated in a different 
light from those of most other mahomedan 
countries, being allowed to appear indiscri¬ 
minately in public. 

Mekran is sometimes called Kej also 
called Kej Mekran. It is now inhabited* 
by many tribes of whom the Gilchki is the 
most ^mmerous, but about half the popula¬ 
tion is of a sect of mahomedans called Zig- 
gar. The maritime and fishing population 
of the little ports on the coast of Mekran I 
from Sanmiani to Charbai, are denominated j 
Med, and comprise four divisions, the Guz- 
bur, Hormari, Jellarzai, and Chelmar-zai.— 
Kinneirs Geographical Memoir , p. 202. 204. 
See India, Kattiyawar, Kelat, Kermau, Med, 
Volcanoes. 

MEL, IjAT. Honey. 

MELA, Hind, a fair. 

MELACOTOGNA, It. Quince seed. 

MELALEUCA (from v&as, black, and 
AeuK<fs, white), a genus of plants belonging to 
the natural order Myrtacem. The species are 
trees or shrubs perfectly sessile. 

MELALEUCON CAJUPUTI, Maton. 

Melaleuoou minor, Smith 1 Arbor alba major. 

Arbor alba. | 

Thit-tha hpu tshi, Burm. Daun Kitsjil— Malay? 
Cajeput troe, Eng. Kaiaputih, Malay. 

Kaya-puteh, Hind. 

The oil. 

Kayu-pnteh-ka-tel, Hind. I Kayn-puteh-tailam, Tam. 
Kayu puteh rainiak, Mal. | 

This tree is found in Amboyna, Ceram, 
Celebes, and Sumatra. The Malays give the 
name of Kaya-puteh both to M, cajuputi and 
M. leucadendron but M. cajuputi is also 
called Daun Catsjil in Malay. It is a small 
tree with an erect but crooked stem covered 
with thick, rather soft, light-coloured bark ; 
branches scattered, with slender twigs which 
droop like those of the weeping willow. It 
is a native of the Molucca Islands, espe¬ 
cially of Boerou, Manipe and of the S. of 
Borneo. The leaves are collected on a warm 
dry day in autumn, and placed in dry sacks, I 
in which they become heated and moist. | 
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They are then cut in pieces, macerated in 
water for a night, and then distilled. Two 
sackfuls of the leaves yield only about 3 
drachms of the oil. This is clear and limpid, 
of a light green colour, very volatile, diffus¬ 
ing a powerful odour, having a warm aro¬ 
matic taste, something resembling that of 
camphor, followed by a sense of coolness. 
Sp. Gr. 0*914 to 0*927; soluble in alcohol. 
It boils at 343°. When distilled with water, 
a light and colourless oil first comes over, 
and then a green-coloured and denser oil, 
which, with less odour, is more acrid. It is 
sometimes adulterated with the oils of rose¬ 
mary and of camphor; it is diffusible, 
stimulant, antispnsmodic ; and is used exter¬ 
nally in rheumatism. As a cure lor cholera, 
oil of Peppermint is as useful. Cajuputi 
oil, appears to have been known only since 
the time of Rurnphius, who describes two 
trees, viz. Arbor alba major, and Arbor 
alba minor. In 1798, Mr. Smith, of the Cal¬ 
cutta Botanic Garden, was sent to the Mo¬ 
lucca Islands to obtain the true sort of 
Cayaputi plant. He obtained several, which 
were introduced into the above garden, and 
have since been distributed all over India, 
and it is able to stand the cold of N. W. 
India, probably owing to the thickness of its 
bark. Mr. S. sent specimens to England 
where they were ascertained by Dr. Maton 
to be those of the second kind, and named 
Melaleuca cajaputi a name which Dr. J. E. 
Smith afterwards changed to M. minor. The 
other species obtained by Mr. Smith in 1798, 
also called Cayapnti by the Malays is the M. 
leucadendron, of which the leaves are larger, 
more falcate, 5-nerved, and smooth, but 
possess little or no fragrance, and are not 
known to yield any of this celebrated vola¬ 
tile oil. The Melaleucon cajuputi, is indi¬ 
genous in the Karen forests of the southern 
provinces of Tenasserim but Dr. Mason has 
nob observed it north of the valley of the 
Palonk river in latitude about 13°. Roxburgh 
asserts that M. Leucadendron, L. a tree of 
the Moluccas, with small white flowers, 
possesses little or no fragrance in its leaves, 
and that it is seldom or never used for the 
distillation of the oil which is used in the 
European markets.— Hoyle , Crawfurd , Mor¬ 
rison Com . Vase. p. 9. Royle Materia Indica, 
O'Shaughnessy Dispensary. Roxh . Flor . In¬ 
dica , Tenasserim , Voigt, p. 45. 

MELAM PALLAM, Tam. Cucumis melo. 
MELANESIAN a race which have frizzle 
hair: the Malaysians have straight hair.— 
Bichmore , 117. See India, Polynesia. 
MELANERPES. See Picid®. 

MELANIA a genus of Molluscs. 
MELANITE. See Garnet. 



MELANORRELEA USITATISSIMA. 
;MELAN-KUA, Maleal. Kcempferia ro¬ 
tunda.— Linn. 


ME LAN ORRH-E A USITATISSIMA, 


Wall 

Theefc-see. Bukm 

Theetf»ee*yaing „ 
Varnish tree Eng. 

Burmese varnish tree 


Theet see Eng. 

Lignum vitse of Pegu. 
Kheu of Munifur. 


This tree grows from Muni pur southward 
to Tavoy. It was first seen near Prome, 
but is found in different parts of Burmah 
and along the coast from Tenasserim to Ta- 
voy, extending from the latter in 14° to 25° 
N. lat., and Dr, Wallich has identified it 
with the Kheu or Varnish-tree of Muni poor, 
bordering on the north-east frontier districts 
of Silhet and Tipperah.lt grows,especially,at 
Kubbu, an extensive valley elevated about 
500 feet above the plains of Bengal, and 200 
miles from the nearest seashore and it at- I 
tains its greatest size there, some of the trees 
having clear stems of 42 feet to the first , 
branch, with a circumference near the 
ground of 13 feet. It forms extensive forests, ] 
and is associated with the two staple timber 
trees of continental India, teak and saul, 
Tectona grandis and Shorea robusta, especi¬ 
ally the latter, and also with the gigantic 
Wood-oil tree, a species of Dipterocarpus. It 
is in full foliage during the rainy season, 
which lasts for five months from the middle 
of May until the end of October. It is rare 
in the Irawadi valley, but common in the 
forests east of the Sitaug river, particularly 
south-east of Sitang town. It is very com- 
mou above the parallel of Toungboo and 
grows there to a girth of six feet ami it is 
plentiful in the Tounghoo and Prome forests 
especially in the former. Dr. Mason says, 
the celebrated Burmese black varnish tree, 
which is used to lacquer boxes, is cultivated 
in the Teuasserim Provinces, but he never 
flaw it growing spontaneously.lt is found very 
abundant in Amherst province, and grows 
in Tavoy aud Mergui. Captain Dance says 
that its xnnximam girth is certainly 3 and 
said to be 4 or 5 cubits and maximum length 
certainly 20 and said to be 30 feet; and Dr. 
Brandis tells us that, in a full grown tree on 
good soil, the average length of the trunk to 
the first branch is 30 feet and the average 
girth measured at 6 feet from the ground is 9 
feet. Its wood is the Lignum vitas of Pegu, 
and is of a dark red color, or a dark brown, 
dense structure, and of particularly flue 
dose grain. Of extreme closeness of grain 
and density of structure, it has a specific 
gravity so great, that it serves in place 
of iron as anchors for native boats. A cubic 
foot weighs lbs. 54 , but it is not. brought to 
Moulmein so heavy as Dr. McClelland des- 
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cribee it. When seasoned it floats in water. 
It is very strong, durable, hard and tough, it 
iB found to answer well for cogs of machin¬ 
ery and is used by the Burmese for tool 
helves and the stocks of their wooden an¬ 
chors, &c., for, the anchors of Burmese 
boats are always of wood to which stones are 
lashed, the flakes being of Pyeng Khado 
and the stocks of Theetsee or of some other 
heavy wood. Its great hardness and weight 
prevent its being employed in house build¬ 
ing ; but, it would answer for sheaves or 
block-pulleys and other purposes connected 
with machinery, where great strength aud 
density are required. It is therefore recom¬ 
mended for handles of tools, also of sheave 
blocks, for machinery generally, for railway 
sleepers, for gun stocks, for rammer heads, 
and for helves, iu short for ail purposes 
where a strong yet not very heavy wood is 
useful. It exudes a black gum which repels 
ants, and is used by the Burmosa as a var¬ 
nish. At Promo a considerable quantity of 
this varnish is extracted but very tittle at 
Martabau. It is collected by inserting a 
pointed joint of a bamboo, which is closed at 
the other end, into wounds made in the trunk 
and principal boughs, which are removed 
after 24 or 48 honrs and their contents, 
which rarely exceed a quarter of an ounce, 
emptied into a basket made of bamboo and 
rattan previously varnished over. The col¬ 
lecting season lasts from January to April. 
In its pure state it is sold at Prome at about 
2g. Od. lor about 3J lbs. avoirdupois. This 
oil is obtained from a largo tree, formerly 
common in the hills of this district. The 
oil is obtained by cutting a hole in the tree, 
about 3 feet from the ground, the cut being 
about 4 to 5 inches deep into the trunk of the 
tree. The base is hollowed out to retain the 
oil. The whole of the hollow is cleared 
with fire, without which no oil exudes ; after 
it is cleared the oil exudes, and is collected 
in the hollow at the base, and removed at 
intervals. The oil is thus extracted year 
after year, and sometimes there are two or 
three holes in the same tree, while the tree 
does not die. The oil is allowed to settle 
on which the clear part separates fijpm a 
thick portion, which is called the *g£&d. f 
If a growing tree is cut down and out tp 
pieces, the oil exudes and concretesthe 
stem and end of the pieces, very mnoh re¬ 
sembling camphor, with an aromatic srtheil 
also. It is said that the tree yields fronf^S 
to 5 mannds yearly, i. e. 240 to 400 lbs., and 
the same tree will yield oil for several years. 
It is a good balsamic medicine, and is very 
generally used as a substitute for copaiba; 
but it would be more valuable as a var- 
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nish : ifc is a preservative to wood to which 
it gives, with little trouble of application, 
a fine surface and polish, ifc becomes, how¬ 
ever, white and milky if exposed to wet. It 
can be had at Chittagong in large quantities 
at 10 Rs. per mauiul. It is procurable in 
great quantities from Munipoor, where it is 
used for paying river-craffc and for varnish¬ 
ing vessels designed to contain liquids. The 
drug is convoyed to Silhet for sale by the 
merchants who come down annually with 
horses and other objects of trade. In Bur- 
mah, almost every article of household fur¬ 
niture intended to contain either solid or 
liquid food is lacquered by means of it. The 
process consists in first coating the article 
with a layer of pounded calcined bones, 
after which the varnish is laid on thinly, 
either in its puro state or variously coloured. 
The most difficult part consists in the dry¬ 
ing. Ifc is also much employed in the process 
of gilding ; tho surface, being first besmear¬ 
ed with this varnish, has then the gold loaf’ 
immediately applied to it. -Finally, the 
beautiful Pali writing of the Burmese on 
ivory, palm-leaves or metal, is entirely done 
with this varnish in its native arid pure 
state .—Artillery Records with report of woods 
by Captains Shnjjson and Babinyton , dated 
Moulmni-n 2oth May 18*12. Voigt, quoting Wal- 
lichy PI. As. liar. p. 9, 11 and 12. Drs. 
McClelland , Mason , and Brandis, Cal. Cal. 
IJx. 1862, Captain Dance; Hoyle. III. Him. Hot. 

MELANT'HACE/E, R.^Br. The Oolchi- 
enm Tribe of plants, of 6 gen, 11 sp. viz. 
1 Tofieldia; 3 Anguillaria; L Ledobouria; 
1 Tricyrtis; 7 Dispornm ; Drapiezia.— Voiyl . 
M E BAN TUBS A RHAMNOIDES, Bets. 

Phyllauthua vitis Idcna j Phyllantlma rliumnoidea 
Roxii. j Ret/.. 

Surftsarum Hind. | I’avala pula Tam. 

This shrub grows on the Coromandel 
Coast, and it has an attractive appearance 
from its bright red fruits, which arc used 
medicinally. 

MELANTHESA TURBINATA, R. IF. 

P. fcuvbinatuu, Ilo.vb. | Phyllanfchus shnsianus, Wall. 

Perin-Ncrnai, Malkal. 

A,shrub of fcho peninsula of India where it 
is employed in medicine. 

MELARANCE, It. Orange. Citrus aur- 
antiurn, Linn. 

MELASSES, Fr. Melasso, Pout, Mo¬ 
lasses. 

MELASTOMACEAE.—D. Don. A na¬ 
tural order of plants of 6 genera, 7 species, 
viz. 2 Melastoma; 1 Osbcckia : 1 Arfchro- 
Btemma ; l Oxyspora ; l Medinilla, 1 Sonc- 
rila. The Melastomads arc; an extensive 
natural order oi polypeUdous exogenous 


M ELEA CHINA MARGARITIEERA. 

plants nearly related to Myrtaceo). —' Rng. 
Cyc. Voigt. 

MELASTOMA ASPERUM, Linn , Rheed. 
Syn. of Osbeckia aspera. Blum. 

MELASTOMA MALA BATH RICUM.— 
Linn. 

Myeot-Pyab Ruiim. I Malabar inolftsfcomn, 

Bino-phutiko, Beno. | lvadali, 

This shrub grows in the Moluccas, Su¬ 
matra, Cochin-China, Malay Islands, fn both 
peninsulas of India, in Orissa, Jellnsore, Klias- 
sya mountains and Nepal. Its flowers are 
large and red; and it fruits the whole year. 
Us fruit is edible and is also employed for 
a purple dye to cotton cloths. Ifc is one 
of the Black-Dye Plants of Asia,. Tho blos¬ 
soms of the shoe-ilower plant are used by tho 
Chinese to dye leather black, the juice of the 
cashew-fcrce gives a black to linen, and tho 
fruit of this melastoma affords a black dye. 
In the Tonasscrim Provinces, this species of 
melastoma with large gaudy purple petals, 
and long yellow stamens, is a common weed. 
Its calyx opens like a lid, and bears a fruit 
which in tasfco ami flavour strongly re¬ 
sembles fcho blackberry of tempo ale regions. 
In Bengal tho same plant is cultivated as a 
garden flower, but it does not compare with 
tho wild plant of Teuaaseriin .—*Ruxb , Mason , 
Voiyl, IF. III. 

ME EE. It. Honey. 

j\l ELEA. Gk. Apple. 

MEL1 ACE/E,Juss. Tho Bend treo Tribe of 
plants with 17 genera, 2d species, viz. 1 Qui- 
visia ; 1 Munronia ; 4 Meiial Azadirachfa; 
2 Mallcn; 3 Amoora ; 1 Milnca; 1 Walsnra ; 
I Monocyclis; 1 Spluerosacme; 1 Dysoxy- 
him ; 2 Epieharis; I Sandorionm; l Lau- 
sium; 2 Heynea; 1 Xylocarpus; 2 Aglaia. 
— Voigt. 

M E L E ACE A W10 FIT l AN A, Wall. Syn. 
of Amoora rohituka.—- IF. and A. 

MELEAGRINA MAUG ARLTIFEUA, 
Lam. Tho Pearl oyster furnishes tho finest 
pearls and finest nacre : when secreted in 
the globular form it is the pearl; when on tho 
inner walls of tho shell, the micro. Tho pearl 
oyster is met with in the Persian Gulf, 
Arabian Coast, the Japanese and American 
seas, on the shores of California and near 
tho islands of the South seas, Bay of Bengal, 
Gulf of Menaar, Ceylon, and near the mouth 
of tho Indus. Pearls aro said to be artifi¬ 
cially produced by the Chinese introducing 
beneath fcho mantle a grain of sand around 
which the nacrous substanco is thrown. The 
yield of the Ceylon pearl fisheries, was 
1804 £120,000 
1797 £ Ml,000 

1793 £192,000 



MELEAGR1NA MARGARITIFERA. 


MELIA AZEDARACH. 


✓The Pearl fisheries of Japan, Persia, &c. nre 
valued at £800,000. In all these countries 
the poarl fishery forms an important industry. 

The oyster hanks off* the island of Bahrein 
produced £240,000 and those off Arabia 
£350,000. The pearl mussel multiplies by 
means of what is technically called spat or 
spawn, which is.thrown out in some years 
in great quantities, perhaps similar to the edi¬ 
ble oyster of Britain which threw much spat 
in 1849, and not again until 1800 and not 
again up, at least to 1800. The “ spat” floats 
in and on the water and attaches itself to 
anything with which it comes in contact, at¬ 
taining it is said the size of a shilling in six 
months. In its sevonth year the pearl mussel 
attains its maturity as a pearl producer, 
pearls obtained front a seven year mussed 
being of double the value of t hose from one of 
six years of age. In mussels under 4 years, 
the pearls are not of any mercantile value 
and after 7 Jears the pearls deteriorate. 
Those from mussels of about 4 years old 
have a yellow tinge and the older kinds a 
pinky hue, hut pearls of a red and even black 
as also with other colours are also met with : 
the Baghdad dealers prefer the round white 
pearl. Those of Bombay esteem pearls of a 
yellow hue and perfect sphericity while 
other nations choose the gems with a rich 
pink colour. There seem reasons to believe 
that the pearl mussel spat is migratory, 
forming colonies at places remote from the 
parent bod. Between the years 1732 and 
1 74G, there was little pearl fishing at Ceylon 
and there were long suspensions between 1 708 
and 1796 ; between 1820 and 1828; and 
betwecu 1837 and 1854 and during tho last i 
period the expenses wore covered. The late 
Dr. Kelaart is stated to have been of opinion 
that the molluscs ore capable of leaving their 
shells. In tho Persian Gulf, the poarl 
banks extend three hundred miles in a 
straight line and the best beds are level 
and of white sand, overlying the coral 
in clear water and any mixture of mud or 
earthy substance with the sand is considered 
to bo detrimental to the pearl mollusc. In 
tho Persian Gulf, there is both a spring and 
a summer fishery and as many as 5,000 boats 
will assemble from Bahrein and the islands 
and continue fishing from April to Septem¬ 
ber. Tho amount of money derived from the 
pearl fisheries of the Persian Gulf, has been 
estimated at £400,000. The net revonuo | 
from that of Ceylon, from 1828 to 1837 was ■ 
£227,131. Each boat is manned with a crew 
of 23 persons, 10 of whom are divers, two 
divers to each stone, of which there are 5 in 
tho boat. When fishing for Government or 
for a speculator, those receive three fourths 


of fill the produce.— Cornhill Magazine 
August , 1860. 

MELKAGRIS GALLOPAVO, See Pavo 
Japonensis. 

MEI/EAGRIS MEXIOANA, is the wild 
turkey of Mexico. It had been domesticat¬ 
ed by the people of America before the dis¬ 
covery of that continent, and from it the do¬ 
mestic breeds have been derived. But tho 
other wild species of America crosses with 
it. English turkeys are smaller than either 
wild species. The better known breeds are 
the Norf’olks, Suffolks, white and copper 
coloured, or Cambridge. In India the breed 
of turkeys has greatly degenerated in size, is 
wholly incapable of rising on the wing, is of 
a black colour and its long pendulous ap¬ 
pendages on the beak are enormously deve¬ 
loped. — Lar win, Specn's. 

M E LEG U ETTA PEPPER, See Carda¬ 
mom. 

MELENCHA, Beno. Icheemura aristatum. 
MEEKS COL LARIS ? 

M. albo-gularis? Blyih. I A. isonyx, Hodg. 

Arctonyx collaris, Cuv. j 

Ji'dian Badger Eng. | Blialu Soor IIind. 

Bear Pig ,, [ 

See Mammalia. 

MELH, Anar, properly mn.lh salt. N 
MELT AOE7E, The bead-tree tribo of 

plants, of which there are 32 species in tho 
| E, Indies, 24 in .Java, 4 in the Moluccas, 
j 4 in Assam, 4 in the Kh assy a, 4 in Nepal and 
j tlie rest in the*wo Peninsulas of India, in 
j Ceylon, Sumatra and Bengal. The species 
of the order have bitter, tonic, and astringent 
qualities and in some non-Indian species so 
strongly developed as to be dangerous. The 
only Indian species likely to bo dangerous, 
is the Azadirachtaludica, the bark of which is 
usediu fever, and the oil of its seeds ex tern ally, 

. the pulpy fruit of the Lanseh is esteemed in 
the Indian Acliipelago ; and that of Milnea 
edulis is eaten in Silhet where it seems to re¬ 
semble tho litohi and lougan of China.*— 
Voigt. Grawfurd. 

MELI A AZADTRACTA, Linn. Syn. of 
Az/tdirnchta Iudica, Ad. Jus. W. and A. 

MELIA AZEDARACH, Linn.; D. 0. 
Jloxb. *; IP. Ic. 

Kaehen ? or Jek of Be.\s. Nim Hind & Mahr. 
Bavena or Bayvoua Can. Bakain tl 

Lilac or Bead tree Eng. Male veinpu Tam. 

Persian lilac „ J Vcpa Manu Tel. 

Common bead tree „ Turka vopa „ 

Pride of India Eng. Seed Hab-al-ban „ 

Drek Hind ? 

Flowers. 

Nimkaphul. Dux. I Vaypa puvvu. Tel. 

Vaypum pu] Tam. j 

This species grows in Syria, the north of 




MELILOTUS ARBOREA 
India and in China. It has small white fra¬ 
grant flowers, externally lilac at top, and 
when in flower it has some resemblance to the 
lilac, and its flowers arc very fragrant. It 
flowers during the hot season and thrives 
luxuriantly.— 1)rs. Roxb. Voigt, O'Shaugh - 
nessy , Wight, Gibson and Cleg horn, Bug. Cyc. 
MELIA BUKAYUN, Royle. 

M. sempervirens, Roxb. 

Ban Arau. Darakht-i-azud Pfhs. 

Maha-nimbah, Hind. Ka-ma-klm Buum. 

Bukayun ,, Persian lilac Eno. 

Dvek ? of Kaohan. Pride of China „ 

Evergreen Bead treeENO. „ India „ 

Bakayun Peks. 

A tree of Nepal, Kamaon, and Persia, with 
small, fragrant lilac coloured flowers. It 

fruits all the year. It is common in the 
Punjab and in the less elevated villages of 
Afghanistan and up to 5000 and 6000 feet on 
the Himalaya. Below Cliuinba, up to 2800 
feet, trees with 12 or 14 feet of girth may be 
obtained. The wood is yellowish, soft, 
brittle and weak, but is bitter and not sub¬ 
ject to the attacks of insects. It is a smaller 
tree than the M. azedaracli—It as is also 
the large deciduous variety, is common at 
Ajmeer, where it is is the chief tree in com¬ 
pounds, being very ornamental when in ( 
blossom, and odoriferous.— Dr. L. Stewart, ! 
p. 33. O' Shaughvessy, p. 233-241. Geul. j 
Med. Top. p. 193. Roxb. Voigt, 133. 
MELIA COM POSIT A, Will do. j 

Mclia superba, Roxb., FI. fnd. | Neombara Mahr. • 

A tree of Mysore, found near the Parr 
ghat, not uncommon in iho Konkan jun¬ 
gles, and seen occasionally in Guzerat. Its 
wood is of good quality, hut inferior in 
strength arid durability to that of Azadi-1 
rachta Indica. The common or mountain' 
neem is used in making frames for native 
drums.— Dr. Gibson . 

MELIA ROBUSTA, Roxb. A large tree 
of the Konkan, Mysore and Malabar.— Mr. 
Rohde, MSS. 

MELIAPUR, Sec Kabul. 

MELIA TRESSELATA, Ewd. A fish of 
Mauritius. 

MELICOCCA TRIJUGA, Juss. D. C. 
Svn. of Sehleichera trijuga.. Willd. 

MELICOTONES of old English books. 
The quince. 

MELICYTUS IRAMIFLORUS. The 
“ Mylioe’' tree of Now Zealand. Grows 
to the elevation of 25 to 30 feet, but is of 
small circumference. Its wood is heavy and 
is only for obtaining fire by friction.— Ben¬ 
nett's Gatherings. 

MEL-ILON, Maleal. Vitex alata.— Roxb. 

MELILOTUS ARBOREA is the Bokhara 
clover. This plaut has attracted notice in 


MELOE TELINI. 

Ireland, It is nearly allied to M. leucantha, 
and therefore not a true clover. It grows no 
freely as to yield in the season five or six 
cuttings of green-herbage, from which, it is 
said, a considerable proportion of strong 
fibre may be obtained; but the Committeo of 
the Irish Flax Society state, that the trials 
made in steeping this plant were unsuccess¬ 
ful with them. Griffith saw large fields of 
melilot in the neighbourhood of Ava. Several 
native and foreign species arc grown in 
India, M. arveusis, Italics, lcueanthns, offi¬ 
cinalis, parviflora and sulcata. Mason.' Royle 9 
Fib. PL p. 298. See Grasses. 

MELILOTUS OFFICINALIS, Linn. 

Pai, Bumr. I Aspcrnek ? Hind. 

Common melilot, Eng. J Zirecr Perb. 

MELTPHAGHLE. A family of birds 
comprising 2 sub-fam. 4 gen. i4 sp. 

MELT PH A G INiE. A sub-family of birds, 
com prising' 2 geri. 2 sp. viz. 1 Entomyza 
cyanotus; I Zosterops palpebrosns. 
MELISSA OFFICINALIS, Unn. 


M. gmveolcnH, Host. 

M. poholusa, 0’j.riz. 

Buklut-ul-funstuin,ARAii 
„ utrujyeh, „ 
Mckka sabza, Dkk. 

Con)inon Balm, Eno. 


1NT. occidenlalis, Rojini 

M Corsica Host. 

Mountain Balm, Eno. 

Rain tulsi, Hind. 

nudrunjhuyehjHlND.PER. 
Parsi cunjankoray, Tam. 

The balm plant ofEurope and Central Asia, 
j ME LIT 1IREPTU S PAC1FICUS or ho- 
! ney seekeer of the South Sea islands and 
! Sandwich Islands. A diadem of its feathers 
I cost dCl 50. 

MELLAGIIOO, Tam. Black pepper ; Pi¬ 
per nigrum. 

MELLOCANNA BAMUSOIDES, Sprung. 
Syn. of Bheesha rheodii, Kunth. 

MELLOOG HOO, Tam. Wax. 

MELLOON, Burmese defeated hereby the 
British Indian army, 19th Jauy. 1826. 

ME LOCHIA CORCHOR1FOLIA, Linn. 
Hort, Mal. 

Twjorou, Urea. { Ganuka pcindi koora, 

Poonnacoo keera, Tam. j Tei,. 

Tim Adiole of this plant, with the excep¬ 
tion of the root, boiled in oil, is supposed, on 
the Malabar coast, tr> be an oflioHoious reme¬ 
dy for preventing bad consequences from tho 
bite of a water snake.— H or tvs Malabar ic us , 
part 9th, page 143 in A his. Mat. Med. p. 134. 

MELOE, a genus of the order Coleoptora, 
class Iiisecta. 

MELOE TELINI, Mylabris chi core. 

Blistering-beetle, I Telini, Hindi 

Native blister-fly. | 

It abounds in Bengal, Behar, Hyderabad 
and Oudh ; particularly in the rainy season, 
during which period, almost every where it is 
seen feeding on the flowers of eueurbifaoeou^ 
plants. Dr. Ainslic had not uut with it.in 

VV* : 
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MEL0L0NT1UDJE. 

lower Hindustan.— Dr. Honigberger , p. 307. 
Aim. Mat. Med. p. 113. 

ME LOB TRIANTHEMA, is another spe¬ 
cies Melon triant/hema frequently found in 
fields over-run with the Trianthcma decan- 
<1ra Willcl. It is now much used, as a safe and 
efficacious epispastic. Its peculiar qualities 
were discovered by Dr. Adam Hurt, Super- 
in tending Surgeon of the Bengal Establish¬ 
ment, in 1809, who first noticed the insect in 
fields around Muttra; it, however, abounds 
in every part of the Doab, and in the dis¬ 
tricts on the right, bank of the Jumna.*— 
Ain site's Mat . Med. p. 297. 

MELOLONTHID./E, under the name of 
White grub, one of the insects injurious to 
colFoe plants, are included the larvoo of vari¬ 
ous Melolonthidso, the Cockchafers of Cey¬ 
lon, which do much harm to coffee planta¬ 
tions, young and old, by eating tho roots of 
the trees. Mr. J. L. Gordon of Rambodde 
considers the white grub to be by fur the 
greatest enemy of the coffee trees which t he 
planter lias to contend with, as ho never 
knew a single tree recover after their at¬ 
tack and he adds that they had destroyed, nt 
Rambodde, in two years, between eight,and 
ten thousand trees of fine old coffee. Mr. 
Gordon used to dig up the soil at the foot of 
tho trees and take out such grubs as ho 
could find. 

Tho larva of the moth called Agvostis fc* 
getum, is the very destructive “ black grub” 
of the Ceylon Coffee planters. This pest 
is about au inch long and is most abundant 
from August to October. Tho caterpillar 
lives in tho ground but comes out at night 
to feed, a,nd is very common and injurious. 
They attack not only coffee trees, but all 
sorts of vegetables and flowers and are 
vory destructive to gardens and in the field, 
as they eat every thing that is artificial¬ 
ly raised, despising grass and weeds. They 
generally appear only on certain fields and 
will not go over au estate. The insect is 
not confined to Ceylon ; its ravages are well 
known in India, at the Capo of Good Hope, 
and Europe where it injures the grain and 
beet root crops. In Ceylon it only attacks 
young coffee trees, gnawing off the bark 
round the stem just above the ground. 
Where tlie trees are very small, they are bit¬ 
ten right off and the tops sometimes partially 
dragged under the ground, whero tho grubs 
may easily bo discovered and dislodged. The 
damage which they inflict; on plantations may 
be estimated when it is mentioned that Mr. 
Nietner lost through them in one season, in 
certain fields, as many as twenty-five per 
cent, of the young trees lie had put down. 

There ate, in India,, many species belong- 


MELOPHUS MELANICTERUS. 
ing to the Mclolonthideous or Cotnmdeons 
genera, interesting to naturalists, and amogst 
which those soft-bodied insects, Lum- 
piris, Cebrio, Mala chins, &c. arc classed. 
See Coffee. Coleoptcra ; Grub. 

MELON, under this English generic 
name, several vegetables a re known, of which 
a brief mention may be made : 

Citrullus cucurbita, Linn. 

Water melon, Eng. | Turbuza, Hind. 

The water melon is to bo had nt the same 
time as, and grown in a similar manner to, 
the Cucumis mclo. The seed should always 
be preserved from the finest and richest- 
fiavoured fruit, and is better for being three 
or four yours old. The green melon is the 
finest flavoured, although many of the others 
are very good. The cause of melons grow¬ 
ing finer in the sandy beds of rivers arc attri¬ 
buted to the temperature being more equal 
about the roots than it is in beds in the g?ir- 
den, especially during the night.— Riddell . 
See Cucumis also Cucumis melo. 

Cucumis dudaim. 

Quocn Anno* 8 Pocket Melon, Eng. 

Isa native of Persia, and produces a fruit 
variegated with green and orange, and ob¬ 
long unequal green spots; when full ripe it 
becomes yellow and then whitish. It 1ms a 
very fragrant vinous musky smell and a 
whitish tlaccid insipid pulp. 

Cucumis melo, Linn. 

Music melon, Eng. Kharbnza, Hind, 

Melon, „ Sarda, „ 

Kharbuj Hind. Paliz, ,, 

Native of Jamaica, Persia ? and Kabul P 
hut cultivated throughout India. The rock, 
green, and musk melons are all sown in 
the Deccan at tho same time,--generally 
in hods or rivers where the soil is light 
and samly. They are very seldom sown in 
gardens. Tho seed is put down in November, 
three or four seeds together, with as rich ma¬ 
nure as can be procured. The plants must 
not be close together—a distance of from six 
to eight feet is generally allowed. They 
come in about March, and continue until the 
rains. In Bombay they are in season at tho 
same time, and a second crop is grown dur¬ 
ing the rains: this is not the case in the’Dec- 
can.— Hogg, Vegetable Kingdom. Voigt. Hort. 
Suburb- Oalcutt: O'Shaug/messy, It eng. Disp . 
Uo.vb. Flor. Ivd. Riddell's Gardening , Jeffrey's 
Hints to Amateur Gardeners. 

MELON SEED OIL, 

Pitclia Puajhum yennai, Tam. 
is obtained from the Cucumis melo. See 
Harhonza, Kburbooza, Oil. 

MELOPHUS MELANICTBRUS, the 
gaum finch, frequents fields aud cultivated 
localities. 

2‘>S 



MEMAN- 

MELVILLE ISLAND, See Snxifraga 
tffcenophydla. 

MEMAN, a corruption of the Arabic word 
44 Mom in” {a true believer), was probably 
given to the people that go by the name now, 
when they were converted from hinduism 
to bo mahomedans. The word, in its fullest 
signification, is applied to two distinct races 
ot people; to the Kbwajeh tribe, and to the 
Me man Sayyat 6*. e., “green,” from the 
Sirdhi sawo), or Achhra (white), who are 
followers of Abu Hanifeh. Many Mem an 
are settled iri Sindh, especially about Hy¬ 
derabad, Sohwan and Kurracboo. Cutcli is 
probably their original country, as large 
numbers of them are still found there. In 
Sindh they arc employed chiefly in agricul¬ 
ture and breeding camels. Their dress is 
that of the common Sindhi, except that they 
frequently shave the head, especially when 
old, and wear the turban, sometimes, though 
rarely, they adopt the peculiar Sindh hat. 
They have produced many very learned men ; 
and have done much to introduce the reli¬ 
gious sciences into Sind’h. The tribe 
merits some notice, as it has either abandon¬ 
ed or never adopted the practice common 
among their brethren in Bombay, viz., that 
of depriving the females of their pecuniary 
rights in wills and inheritances. Among the 
Mon-mu, the widow and daughter are pro¬ 
vided for according to the Koran. Their 
Pir, or holy.men, are the family called 
Kashid Shahi (descended from one Moham¬ 
med Rashid Shah), or the Rohri-wara 
Sayyids, remarkable for nothing but exces¬ 
sive polygamy. Rashid the founder of the 
house, took uuto himself thirty-two wives 
(instead of four), and justified the practice 
by the usual sophistical arguments of the 
Safi order to which he belonged. The Sindhi 
divines pronounced his tenets to be hereti¬ 
cal, and his conduct damnable. The Meman, 
however, did not object to it, and still reve¬ 
rence his descendants. The Meman in Sindh 
has his own hand writing character; in 
Dutch, he uses the Guzerattee. Altogether 
the Meman are a respectable race; though, 
like the Jews, they have acquired a bad 
name by their rapacity in dealing with 
strangers, and 44 Wadho Meman” (a great 
Meman), in Sindhi means a miserly usurer. 

In the Kurrachee district, they take their 
tribal names as given below, principally from 
their original places of abode. The Khwaja 
are of the shiah sect and call themselves 
followers of Khwaja Suliman, Farisi. Their 
tribal names are 

Akhoond I Hudokut 1 Khebrana 

Bandroo | Katiyar [ Khwaja 


MEMECYLON CAPITELLATUM. 

Knssabi I Pafcoli I Surha 

Loosi I Puggir I 

Mirzapori J Quazi , J 

— Button'* Sindh , p. 247-48. Soo Moliman. 
Mahtnan, India, Mahor/iedan. 

MEMARARI, Hind. Rhamnus purpureus. 

M EMBU the capital of the Abor people, On 
the borders of Assam. 

MBMECYLACEHi!.— Lindl . an Order of 
plants comprising 1 genuB, 2 species, viz., 2 
Memecylon. 

MEMECYLON, a genuR of plants of the 
East Indies, shrubs or small trees, M. cune- 
alnm, is a small, tree of the Central Province 
of Ceylon at an elevation of 3,000 feot. M. 
elliptictim also a small tree in the forest be- 
tweenGalle and Ratnnpoora at no great eleva¬ 
tion. M. Gardneri and M. leucanthum, 'small 
trees grow at a height of 2,000 to 5,000 feet 
in the Central Province. M. ovoideum, in 
Ambagamowa: M. orbicularc at Hinidoon 
Corle. M. parviflorum, in the Central Pro¬ 
vince at 7,000 feet, M. rhinopbyllum and M. 
rostratum small trees at 3,000, and M. Bylva- 
ticum, is common in forests at an elevation 
of 4,000 feet. M. angustifolium W. Ic. is 
common on the banks of Ceylon rivers, up 
to an elevation of 2,000 feet, M. fuscesoens, 
Thw. occurs in Ceylon at Kokool Corl, at no 
great elevation. M. macrocarpnm, Thw. a 
small tree, occurs in Ceylon at Ambaga¬ 
mowa, at an elevation of about 3,000 feet. 
M. revolutum, Thw. foliiscoriaceis, has 
leathery leaves and occupies Rambodde 
5,000 feet. M. umbellatum Burm. called Cora- 
calia by the Singalese is very abundant, up 
to an elevation of 2,000 feet. M. varians, 
Thw. of the Ceylon Central Province, at an 
elevation of 2,000 to 5,000 feet. There are 
two varieties. M. Wightii, Thw. M. amplexi- 
caulo, also a small tree of the Central 
Province, at an elevation of 3,000 to 4,000 
feet.— Thw. En. FI. Zeyl. pt. II p. 110-111. 
Wight leones. 

M EMEC YLON AMPLEXICAULE.— 

Eoxh. 

M. cordatum, Wall. | M. depre8finm,B«ntk Rheede. 

Nidam shotti. Malkal. 

A flowering shrub in the forests of the 
W. Coast of India, used in medicine.— Useful 
Plants. 

MEMECYLON CAPITELLATUM, Linn . 

M. edule.— Rvvib. Corn 

Welli-kaha, Singh. | Alli-chettu, Tel. 

A plant of Ceylon and Coromandel, with 
small blue flowers. Its ripe berries, Aali 
Pundoo, are eaten by the natives. It is a 
small bush, common in most jungles on the 
Coromandel coast, it has much pulp of a 
bluish color, and of an astringent quality.— 
Ainslic. p. 221. Thw. En. PI. Zeyl. 



MEMOKA. 

MEMECYLON COEDATUM, Wall, and 
M. depressum, Bvnth. Rheede, Syna. of M. 
amplexicaule.— lloxb. 

MEMECYLON EAMIFLORUM. Lam. 

Memeoylon tinctorium. K/EN, Willdb. 

Kana*yavu M a leal. 

Doedi-gaha Singh. 

Kasha maram, Tam. 

Kasa cheddi, » 

Kay am puvu cheddi „ 

Alaika chettu; Tel. 

Alliohettu, „ 

This occurs in the Malaya PeninRuln, 
Teuasserim, Coromandel, Mahableshwar, 
Kandalla along the Western Ghauts, in the 
woods about Cochin, common in jungles in 
the Carnatic Silhet. The flowers are small, 
blue, its leaves are used in dying yellow. 
The wood is brought into Madras for fire¬ 
wood and a large quantity of the leaves 
are imported daily for dyeing purposes. 
Cold infusion of tho leaves imparts a yellow 
dye. Crimson dye is also said to be obtained 
from them. It is a highly ornamental tree 
with deop green shining leaves : flowers in 
February and March, of a purple colour, with 
the calyx beautifully streaked on the inside; 
it is called the Ironwood tree. It bears its ( 
flowers in compound corymbs, which contrast 
favourably with its shining green leaves. 
Dr. Gibson writing from Canara and Sunda, 
eays, M. tinctorium ; Surpa, Mahr. Iron 
wood of two species ; wood very tough and 
strong for cart axles, &c. The beautiful 
flowers extensively used as a dye. Writing 
of the forests generally he says Me. tinc¬ 
torium, “ Kurpa,” “ Anjuna.” A tree of 
rather small size; common on the ghats 
above; not seen elsewhere. Wood is very 
strong and tough. Does not yield readily to 
wet. Is much employed, when procurable of 
sufficient size, for agricultural implements, 
cart-furnishing, &c.—M. C. C. M. E. J. R. 
Drs. Mason. Gibson. 

MEMNON, according to Hesiod and Pind¬ 
ar, was king of Ethiopia. HSschylus said he 
was son of a Cissian woman and Herodotus 
and others say he founded Susa and led a I 
combined army of Susauiansand Ethiopians 
to the assistance of Priam his father’s 
brother and perished in one of the battles 
before Troy. The Egyptians claim him to 
be their king Atnunoph iii., whoso statue 
became known as the vocal Mcmnon. 
Memnonia, was tho name of several towns 
in Egypt and at Susa, supposed to have 
been built by Mcmnon, and there was a 
tribe of Momnoncs near Meroo. 

MEMOKA. 1Iini>. of Kangra, Marlia 
begoni folia 


Anjun, Bom. 

Myen-kh®.tanyot Bukm 
A njuneo Duk. 

Iron wood tree, Bno. 
Anjuna Mahr. 

Kurpa „ 

Surpa 


MENADO. 


MEMPHIS. The city of the Pharoalts. 
Misr, the town of old Cairo, near Cairo, 
was built out of the ruins of Memphis. 

MEM-SAHIBA. Anglo-Hindi. An Eng- 
ish woman, mistress of a house. 

MEN. Burm. A Burmese title bearing an 
ambiguous meaning, applied equally to the 
king of England, the Governor General of 
India, to the king of Burmah and to all the 
high dignitaries of his provinces. 

MEN. Chin. Literally, gate, is often used 
in Chinese to designate a religion. Thus 
King-Men, the Luminous Gate, is the syno- 
nyme of Luminous Religion, and in the 
mouument of Si-ngan-fou, is used for Christi¬ 
anity.— Hue's Christianity, Vol. I. p. 52. 

MENA. See Kali. We are led to Greece 
by the Aswini, and to Latiurn by Mona or 
1 Menaca w hose legendary springing from Indra 
| seems at least (etymologically also) to identi¬ 
fy her with Minerva springing from Jupiter. 

MENADO Tho tongue of land in the 
north of Celebes, known administratively 
under the name of the Dutch residency of 
Monado, comprehends all the northern ex¬ 
tent of tho island, from the bay of Palos in 
tho west, to the cape of Taliabo in the east, 
and comprises the great bay or arm of the 
1 sea of Gunong-tollo, which stretches in a 
westerly direction between the^two peninsu¬ 
las. The Dutch residency of Monado in¬ 
cludes under its jurisdiction, tho whole fede¬ 
rative states of Minahassa ; tho small king¬ 
doms of tho northern coast; the very exten¬ 
sive districts in the west part of the peninsu¬ 
la, where government exercises sway, 
besides the islands of Sanguir and Talaut to 
the north as well as the lesser islands of tho 
west coast and the large gulf of Tornini. 
The population is composed of Native Chris¬ 
tians, Malays and Chinese. In 1850 there 
were reckoned in Minahassa a total 
of 178,272. 


Nativos - - - 78,700 

Christiana - - 5,G87 

Malays - - - 2,875 

Chinese - - - 510 


Freed Slaves - 600 

Tho districts of 

Gorontalo - 50,000 
Sanguir and Talaut 
islands - - 40,000 


and this without tnking into account tho 
number of the Alfoura population of 
the interior, which cannot be very con¬ 
siderable, seeing that the elevated and 
woody parts of Kayeli, Toradja and 
Tomeiku appear to be thinly peopled. 
Tho Minahassa confederation in the north 
of Celebes counts 286 villages ; the principal 
districts arc Tondano, Laugoaug, Kakos, Te- 
mehon, Sonder, Kawakkoang, Tompasse, 
Amurang, Beiang and Kema. They are all 
under the direct authority of the Dutch Go¬ 
vernment ; the resident and three other Eu,- 
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ropean civil employes, assisted by an inde¬ 
terminate number of native functionaries, 
administer the government. The resident 
is under tho orders of the Governor of the 
Moluccas, the head quarters of which is Am- 
boyna. Near Menado is a race called Bintek, 
strong, but intractable, who have hitherto 
resisted all efforts to improve them. There 
are some of the loss civilized tribes which 
have semi-Papuan features and hair; while 
in some villages, the true Celebes or Bugi 
physiognomy prevails. The plateau of Tond- 
ano is chiefly inhabited by people nearly as 
white as the Chinese, and with very pleasing 
semi-European features. Tho pooplo of Sinu 
and Sanguir much resemble these, and Mr. 
Wallace believes them probably to bo immi¬ 
grants from some of tho islands of North 
Polynesia. The Papuan type will represent 
the remnant of the aborigines. The languages 
contain a Celebes Malay element, and a Pa¬ 
puan element, along with some radical pecu¬ 
liarities derived from the Siau and Sanguir 
islands further north, and therefore pro¬ 
bably derived from the Philippine Islands. 
Celebes, on its eastern coast, is fronted by 
islands, and many islands are scattered over 
the bays of Tolo aud Tornado, or Goonong 
Telia. Celebes, on its north coast, is in 
general high, bold land. Its extreme point 
is called Cape Coffin, and the whole of the 
islands that stretch from it to Menado Bay 
are sometimes called Banca islands. 

Sanguir, and the numerous islands of this 
group occupy a superficies of 13 square 
leagues ; tho Talautand tho Meangis islands 
united are 18 square leagues ; these archi¬ 
pelagos, formerly subject to the authority 
of tho sultans of Termite, now make part of 
the liesidency of Menado. Several extinct 
volcanoes, and Borne still in full action, 
are found in the Sanguir group; the 
devastations which they commit from 
time to time have often been fatal to the in¬ 
habitants. The eruption of Duwana, in 1308 
completely annihilated tho village of Taga- 
lando, destroyed all the surrounding forests, 
and suddenly deprived tho inhabitants of all 
means of livelihood, by the destruction of 
their fields. The Gunong-api causes numerous 
ravages in the island of Siau; its peak, 
6,000 feet above the level of the sea, forms 
the culminating point of this group. 
Gunong-api covers with its baso all the 
northern part of Sanguir-besar : this volcano 
has not been active since 1812, when the tor¬ 
rents of lava destroyed the extensive forests 
of cocoanut trees with which this part of the 
island was covered, and caused the death of 
many of the inhabitants. These islands fur¬ 
nish more than twenty-five kinds of wood 
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suited for building aud furniture. Two har¬ 
bours, sheltered from all winds, exist in the 
larger Sanguir, one in the Bay ofTaruna, the 
other, called Midelu, on the eastern side.— 
Journ. Ind. Arch, for Bee. 1850, page 764. 
Horshurgh . Wallace Archipelago. 

MEN AM or SIAM RIVER, the entrance 
of this is in lat. 13 0 30’ N., long 101 ° 15* E., 
it falls into tho sea by several branches. 
Menam Bar-Anchorage in four fathoms, 
lat. 13° 24’ 50” N., long. 100° 36* 

30” E., The entrance} to the Menam river 
in four fathoms is placed on Admiralty Chart 
fifty two milos too far east. The town of 
Bankokis27 milos from its mouth, on an 
islet, in lat. 13 Q 58’ N. long. 100° 34* E. 
Bowring's Siam . Vo], I: p. 30. See India, 
Karen, Ynthia or Juihia. 

MENANDER, one of tho Greek kings, an 
Indian conqueror. Ofall thokiugs who follow¬ 
ed Eukratides, Menander and Apollodotus 
alone are mentioned by classical authorities. 
See Bactria. Kabul. 

MENANDER a Phcnician, was in Tyre, 
soon after the Macedonian conquest. 

MENANGKABAU. A stato in Sumatra 
tho original country of the Malay race. 
Mcnangkabito States lie between Malacca and 
Salangor, on the one side, and Palhang on 
the*other.— Journ , hid. Archipel. Seo India, 
Jakun, Sumatra. 

MENCHO — ?. See Gracula religiosa. 

MENCIUS. In order to get a distinct 
general conception of the Chinese philosophi¬ 
cal literature, two epochs must be specially 
kept in mind. Tho first began with Con¬ 
fucius (Kung-fu-tszo), who was born B. C. 
551 and ended with Mencius (Mang-Tsze), 
who died about B. C. 317. The second began 
with. Chow-leen-kc or Chow-tsze who com¬ 
menced his labours about A.D.1034, and end¬ 
ed with Choo-ke or Choo-tsze, who died in 
A. D. 1200. The first epoch lasted for seven 
generations. It was separated by an interval 
of thirteen hundred years from the second, 
which lasted for five generations. Both were 
periods of revival of ancient learning and of 
further development. Both embraced several 
celebrated philosophers, bosides those men¬ 
tioned, bub in each case it was the originator 
and closer of the epoch who became most 
celebrated. The writers of tho second epoch 
are often mentioned ns the philosophers of 
tho Lung dynasty ; which latter was estab¬ 
lished in A. D. 960, about 70 years before 
Chow-tsze’s labours began, and continued 
in possession of the sovereignty till A. D. 
1271, till about 70 years after Chow-tsze’s 
labours closed. Confucius, though his name 
in the West became identified with Chinese 
learning, was by no means its origix^itor. 
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.authentic though not full records embody¬ 
ing ethical arid political doctrines, extended 
back to B. C. 2357, or to about eighteen 
hundred years before Confucius, while the 
Chinese philosophy originated with Fuh he, 
who lived according to tradition, some 
twenty-three generations before the exact 
chronological era; which latter took piaco 
B. C. ^637 with the institution of the na¬ 
tional cycle of sixty years. Allowing thirty 
years to a generation, this would piaco Fuh- 
he about B. C. 3327. It was ho who substi¬ 
tuted writing for the knotted strings that 
had previously formed the only means of 
record ; and it was ho who first established 
marriages, and separate families. To him 
are also ascribed some civilization labours 
of lesser, but still great importance, tho divi¬ 
sion of the day into twelvo she shin, or 
watches, of two hours each. Fnh-he is 
therefore the founder of Chineso civilization 
generally. But he is perhaps best known as 
tho originator of tho natural philosophy, and 
in particular as the author of tho “ Fight 
Diagrams,” which were drawn by him as 
follows:— 



The multiplication of these eight diagrams 
by themselves produced sixty four doubled 

diagrams such as:— 



— See China. 

MENAVAN, Maleal, pronounced also 
Menon, corruptly Menewar. Tho villago or 
district accountant in Malabar, according 
to some the appropriate designation of a 
sudra, according to othors, of a Nair writer 
or accountant.—IFiVstw’# Glossary. 

MENDA, a river of Banka island. 


MENDICANTS. 

MENDAI YAGHfA, See Sabi. 
MENDA-SINGI, Hind. Nerium grandi- 
florurn. 

MENDHEE, Hind. Henna, Lawsonia 
inermis. Its leaves are usod as a dye for tho 
beard and hair, and for fingers and for horses^ 
tails: they are also given to goats and sheep, 
&c., when attacked by itch.— Powell's Hand - 
book, Vol. I. p. 452. 

MENDHI, Hind, a mahomedan brido’s 
paraphernalia. 

MENDICANTS are very numerous in 
India. Amongst other hindu mendicants 
are tho Vaishnaiva ; Birageo, Saiva ; 
Sanyasi, Ramauaya or worshippers of 
Iiama ; Nanuck. Puntheo followers of 
Nanuck ; Kuveer Pun theo; Sukhee Bhuvu; 
Khelanta Yogee ; Knnu-pala Yogee ; Shure- 
vuree; Ughoru Pant’hee ; Bramliacharoe, 
&c. &o. They have their various forms of 
auatorities. Of hindoos who embrace a life 
of mendicity; Mr. Ward was informed, that 
scarcely less than an eighth part of the whole 
population abandon their proper employ¬ 
ments, aud live as religious mendicants by 
begging. Supposing that there are sixteen 
millions of hindoos in Bengal and Bohar, 
and that each mendicant requires only one 
rupee monthly for his support, not less than 
2,000,000 rupees, or 250,000 pounds sterling 
are thus paid annually to persons, the 
great majority of whom are well able to 
support themselves by manual labour. 
Many of the more enlightened hindoos, 
and brahmins, hold these mendicants in the 
utmost contempt, and would consider their 
being compelled to work as a great blessing 
conferred upon the country. 

The Abdlmt, is a hindu mendicant, of tho 
Vaislinava or saiva sect. Tho term is from 
the Sanscrit avadliuta and this class are sup¬ 
posed to havo shaken off tho trammels of 
humanity. 

The Akas-mukhi, from akas, the pky 
and raukha the face, aro religious, ascetic 
mendicants, among the hindoos, who hold up 
their faces to the sky, till the muscles of tho 
back of tho neck become contracted and re¬ 
tain position. 

The Atit, religious mendicant, is usually 
a vaislinava. 

Gosain mendicants worship Siva in tho 
form of tho lingam, Sanyasi worship 
Vislmu, Sanyasi mendicants the ancient 
ascetics Viragi aro followers of Ramanuj. 

Mendicants carry water from tho Gau¬ 
ges to a great distance. The four orders 
of hindu life are not now given effect to. 
The Bhikshuna the mendicant, of tho fourth 
order, may now have a wife and family, 
Wils. Gius. 
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MENDIKI JOGI, See Jogi. 

MENDO, a river of Sumatra, Selan a river 
of Sumatra. 

MENDONI, Maleal. Gloriosa supcrba, 
Linn. 

MENDORO, near this island, the sea is 
so clear and transparent that the spotted 
corals are plainly visible under 2b fathoms 
water. See Mindoro. 

MENDOZA ISLAND, lies on the south 
coast of China. 

MEND PHAL, HfND. Randiadumetorum. 

MENDRU, also Bau-inendu, Hind. 
Dodonfea burmanniaua. 

MENES. The first man who reigned 
in Egypt was Menes, or Mena, the Eternal, 
whose name would seem to prove that he 
was not wholly withdrawn from tho region 
of fable; from him the later kings boastfully 
traced their lineage. According to the 
Egyptian chronologists, lie came to the 
throne about fifteen hundred years before 
the Persian invasion, that is to say, two 
thousand years beforo the Christian era. 
Tho accepted date is B. C. 3623. He was 
probably the Menu of the hindoos, their 
first of created beings, and holiest of law¬ 
makers ; and at the same time the Minos of 
the Greeks, their earliest law-maker and 
their judge of the dead.— TFim/.’s view of 
tho Hindoos , Vol. II. p. 201.— Cole. Myth. 
Hind, p, 389. Burton'a Excerpla pi. 2. Hero¬ 
dotus lib. ii. 145., in Sharpe's History of Egypt. 
Vol. II. p. 9. 

MENESHENA, Can. Cayenne Pepper. 

MENESPERMUM FENESTRATUM, 
Guerin , Syn., of Coscinium fenestratum, Cote - 
broohe. 

MENG-BA, or Ming-ba, Berm. In 
Amherst, a timber used for house posts and 
rafters. The wood looks like a kind of saul, 
and would answer all the purposes of that 
wood. 

MENG-DONG,thesacredstone monuments 
of Tibet. On each of its ends, are 
inscribed the words Om Maui Padmi Horn. 
Oh ! the jewel of the Lotus, or oh ! the jewel 
on the Lotus, or Hail to him of tho lotus and 
jewel. 

MEN-GU, Burm. Garcinia mangostana. 
Linn . 

MEN-GU, Burm. Elacngnus conferta, 
also Garcinia mangostana, Linn. 

MENHIR, a standing stone used as a 
monument to the dead. See Cairn, Kassiab, 
Khassyah. 

MENI, a goddess of the Babylonians and 
Canaanites. She was the goddess of Fate r 
and was worshipped along with Gad, the 
god of destiny. Bunsen , iv. 253. 

MENLAN, Jay. Benjamin. 


MENTHA. 

MENIKA TIGE or Bhu sarkara 
Niebuhria oblongifolia, D. C. 

MENISPERMACEH3. D f G. The Cocculus 
Tribe of plants comprising 12 Gen. 59 species 
viz., 1 Auamirta ; 3 Clypea ; 1 Cyclea; 

35 Cocculus; 1 Epibaterium; 1 Pseliumj 
2 Gynostemma; 8 Cissampelos ; 1 Stepbania j 
4 Phytocrene ; 1 Natsiatum ; 1 Coscinium. 

MENISPERME HERSUTE, Fit. Menis- 
perrnum hirsuhum. 

MENISPERMUM ACUMINATUM, also 
M. polycarpum Roxb. and M. radiatum Lam , 
Syns. of Cocculus acuminatus, D. G. 

MENISPERMUM COCCULUS. Coccu¬ 
lus Indie us. Linn, also M. monadelphum, 
Roxb. and M. hetoroclitum Roxb. Syns. of 
Anamirta cocculus. 

MENISPERMUM CORDIFOLIUM, 
Willd. and M, glabrum Klein. Syns. of Coc¬ 
culus cordifolius D. C. 

MENISPERMUM CRISPUM Linn, also 
M. verrucosum Syns. of Cocculus crisp us. 
D. 0. 

MENISPERMUM FENESTRATUM of 
Garrtn. Syn. of Coscinium fenestratum, Coleb • 

MENISPERMUM HIRSUTUM, Linn . 
also M. myosotoides Linn, and M. villosum 
Lam. Syns. of Cocculus villosus, D. G. 

MENISPERMUM PALMATUM. Syn. of 
Cocculus palmatus. 

MENISPERMUM PELTATUM, Lam. 
Syn. of Clypea Burmanuii, W. fy A. 

MENJITII, Hind. Rubia tinctorum. 

MENJOGT, Mar. A class of Jogi mendi¬ 
cants in tho Maratha country, worshippers 
of Bhairava. Wils. Gloss. 

MFNSCHEN HAAR. Ger. Human hair. 

MENSAME RAUCliER, Gek. Menisper- 
mmn. liirsuturn. 

MENSULAR or Massular Island* in 
lat. 1°2’ N., on tho west coast of Sumatra, 
is high, and about 12 miles long, east an4 
west. 

MENTA ROMANNA, It. Mint.. 

MENTA-SOPPU also Mentia, Can. 
Fenngreok seed. 

MENTAUS and “ Jumberit,” a tree of 
Java the wood of which is white and fine 
grained, and is used for inlaying, also for 
furniture and cabinet work. 

MENTHA. 

Nana, Ait. Fodinab, Hum. Pkrs. 

Bu-di-na, Burm. Jia mania, Malay. 

pudina, Duk. VVidda, Tam. 

Mint, Fng. 

Several of the mints, Mentha sylvestris, M. 
viridis,M. piperita and M. arvensis, remar ka- 
i bie for their odour and taste, have long been 
I used in mcdiciue and some, as ’H5vo<r^os 
j au d K a\fuv8a of the Greeks, uauaof theAiftbs 
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MENTHA YIRIDIS. 

as eweot herbs; but it is difficult to distin¬ 
guish one species from another by the 
ghort descriptions given. 

MENTHA INCANA. WilU. Persian mint. 

MENTHA PIPERITA, the Peppermint, 
grows in Europe, Asia, N. Africa and 
America. Its aroma is almost destroyed 
by drying. The essential oil is green¬ 
ish yellow and very licjuid; after long 
keeping, it deposits crystals of camphor; it 
is often adulterated, especially with the oils 
of congenerous species, a fault almost im¬ 
possible to detect. Tho essential oil is a 
very valuable stimulant, and is especially 
useful in flatulent diseases, and in tho early 
stages of malignant cholera. It is a deserv- 
edly great favourite in the nursery. Dis- ' 
solved in spirit, it constitutes the tincture or 
essence: distilled with water, it forms the 
peppermint water of the shops. O.Sh. p. 
489. 

MENTHA PULEGIUM, or Pennyroyal, is 
found in wet ditches in most parts of Europe, 
also in the Caucasus, Chili, and Teneriffe. 

MENTHA ROYLEANA. Benth. 

Baburi Jhelum. Koshu Sutt.ej. 

Vien Kangiia. Velanno Tit. Indus. 

Yura;pudna Chenab. Muahktara „ 

Kushma Beas. 

Grows common in tho plains, Trans- 
Indus, and cither M. incorna or M. roy- 
leana grow in the Himalaya and Tibet, to 
11,000 or 12,000 feet. M. in can a is also occa¬ 
sionally cultivated in gardens, and its leaves 
are officinal as an astringent. Mentha 
royleana is much used by the hill people of 
the Himalaya.— Ainslie's Mat Med. p. 23 
Royle. O' Shauglinessy, p. 489. Dr. J. L. 
Stewart , M.D. 

MENTHA SATIYA. Roxb. 

Mentha arvensis. Linn. 

Nana, Ait Marsh whorlod mint,E ng 

Hubbuk, „ Tall red „ 

Bu-dina, Burm. Widda, ’ Tam. 

Pudina, Duk. Hind. Tel. 

This is found wild in Kashmir at eleva¬ 
tions of 5,000 to 9,000 feet and it is grown 
in gardens throughout India. It is oflicinal 
at Lahore and is prescribed by the mahomc- 
dans in dyspeptic complaints and to stop 
vomit.ing— O'Shaughnessy, p. 489. Honigber- 
ger , Dr. J. L. Stewart. 

MENTHA VIRIDIS. Linn. 

Spearmint, Eng. | Todina, Hind, 

Hill mint, „ j Podina kohi, Hind. Pers. 

Pah&ri Podina, Hind. J 

A native of Kashmir, but cultivated 
throughout the East Indies for its essential 
oil and its distilled water. It is given as a 
Btimulant in cholera, Drs. J. L. Stewart. M. 
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D. p. 169. O'Shaughicssy. p. 489. Dr.Mason, 
Tenasserim. Powell Hand Boole , V. I p. 365. 

MENT1KO, See Kunawer. 

MKNTHOTHE also Thunthothee. — ? 
Gloriosa superba. 

MENTOG, properly Me-tog. Hind. Tibe¬ 
tan flower, Senecio laciuiosus, also Tagetes 
erecta. 

MENTUTjU, also Mentikuru. Tel. Fenu¬ 
greek ; Fenugreek seed ; .seeds of Trigonella 
fue mi m - g nccti m. 

MENTUS, Maleal. Cathartocarpus 
fistula, Peks. 

MENU. Tho Menu of the hindus are se¬ 
ven; Swayambhuva (who by some is termed 
an incarnation of Brahma,) Swarochcsa, Ut- 
toma, Tamasa, Raivata, Chaiahusha, and 
Satyavarata. Sir William Jones has consi¬ 
dered Swyamblmva to have been Adam, and 
Satyavarata, Noah. The Institutes of Menu 
were composed at least 800 but probably 
1280 years before Christ. Menu’s Institutes 
are later than the Vedas, and show the legal, 
social and political rather than the poetical 
and religious aspects of brahmanisra. Many 
of his dicta by no means tend to elevate tho 
condition of women. In his lengthened cata¬ 
logue of things pure and impure he, however, 
says, the month of a woman is constantly 
pure, and he ranks it with the running waters, 
and the sun-beam ; he suggests that their 
names should bo agreeable, soft, clear, capti¬ 
vating the fancy, auspicious, ending in long 
vowels, resembling words of benediction. 
Where females are honoured, ho says, there 
tho deities are pleased ; but where dis¬ 
honoured, there all religions rites become 
useless : and ho declares, that in whatever 
house a woman not duly honoured pronounces 
an imprecation, that house, with all that be¬ 
longs to it, shall utterly perish. Strike not, 
even with a blossom, a wife guilty of a 
hundred faults, says another sage : a senti¬ 
ment so delicate, that Reginald de Born, the 
prince of troubadours,never uttered any more 
refined. Menu lays down some plain and 
wholesome rules for the domestic conduct of 
the wife; above all, he recommends her to 
preserve a cheerful temper, and frugality in 
domestic expenses. Some of his texts sa¬ 
vour, however, more of the anchorite than of 
a person conversant with mankind; and 
when he commands the husband to be re¬ 
verenced as a god by the virtuous wife, even 
though enamoured of another woman, it may 
bo justly doubted if ever he found obedience 
thereto; or the scarcely less difficult ordi¬ 
nance, for a whole year let a husband bear 
with his wife who treats him with aversion, 
after which probation he is permitted to se¬ 
parate. Tod's Rajasthani, Vol. I. p. 61 J. Cole . 
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Myth, Hind. p. 8. Menu by Maughton . Seo 
Brahmadica. Kshetriya. Lords of Created 
Beings. Mann. Nandi. Om. Polyandry, Yoni. 
MENYANTHES INDICA.~-Lmu. 

Vellarsia indica,—V ent. 

Indian BuckbcaD, Eng. j Bura-chooli, Hind. 

This plant grows in standing water at 
Ajmeer and Poshkur.— Dr. Irvine Genl. Med • 
Top. p. 180. 

MENYANTHES NYMPHOIDES, the 
leaves and flowers, of this plant aro kept in 
Japan steeped in brine, and used for salad, in 
the same manner as pickled cucumbers.— 
Thunberg's Travels , Vol. iii. p. 2*27. 

MEO, cultivators in the Delhi province, 
aro a tribe of people inhabiting the low 
hills about Gurgaon. 

MEOGANEE, Beng. Three lobed kid¬ 
ney bean, Phaseolus trilobus. 

MEONU. Seo Vrishala. 

MEOWRI. Beng. Hind. Isora corylifolia. 

MER, signifies a hill in Sanskrit, hence 
Koraulmer, or properly. Kumbhomer, is ‘ the 
hill or mountain of Kumbho’, Ajmir is the 
* hill of Ajya’, the 1 invincible’ hill. Mer is 
pronounced with the long 6 like mere in 
French.— Tod's Rajasthan , Vol. I. p. 11. 

MER, a race of the Aravalli, possibly 
noticed in the Code of Menu as the Mcda 
“ who must live without the town and main¬ 
tain themselves by slaying the beasts of the 
forest, the Med or Mair races aro possibly 
meant. Seo India, Mair, Med, Meena. 

MERA, in lat. 18° 41’ N. long.; 73° 10’ 
E. in the Konkan, north ofNagathana, or Na- 
gotna, hill station, is 1,8(30 feet above the sea. 

MERA, Hind, of the Jlielam district, good 
land. 

MERAH, Malay. Carbuncle. 

MERANDU, Hind. Eiaeodendron roxbur 
ghii. 

MERAPA-KAIA, Tel. or plural Merapa- 
kailu, Cayenne pepper, Capsicum frutesceus, 
also C. nepalensis. 

MERAPI, a volcanic mountain in Java 
9,000 feet high. 

MERAROO, Beng. Wild milkwort. Po¬ 
lygala ciliata minor. 

MERASI, Arab. A revenue term intro¬ 
duced into India by the mahomedans ; it 
means “ that which is inherited,” and seems 
to have been substituted for the Tamil term 
Kaniachi, or right of ownership by inherit¬ 
ance. The term mirasidar corresponds to 
that of the Tamil Kani-achi-karan, and 
means a person exercising merasi rights. 
Supposing that the rights and claims of the 
merasidar on one side, and the asserted hard¬ 
ship, <fcc. of the Poyacari on the other are re¬ 
cognized, then the subject for inquiry will be 
what system of revenue administration will 
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best insure an augmentation of public reve¬ 
nue, by affording greater facilities for the 
Poyacari, to cultivate, without interfering 
with the existing privileges of the merasi- 
dar. The merasidar will never bo induced 
to forego their rights without a considerable 
compensation being paid to them. The suc¬ 
cess of the merasi system in a very great 
measure depends upon the saleable value 
which grows on the land ; and so long as the 
latter exists, the former cannot be annihilat¬ 
ed. Poyacat'i who have become merasidars 
by purchase or other engagement, will not 
concede their rights. Every individual will 
seek to rise in society, and every Poyacari 
wish to become a merasidar when a favoura¬ 
ble opportunity occurs. Permanent puttaa, 
one for each share of the merasidars should 
be issued, by which, whether the lands aro 
cultivated or not, the fixed assessment will 
in any case bo collected under pain of imme¬ 
diate sale. These putta are to cover the ex¬ 
tent of land according to the different shares 
.of the merasidars, inclusive of both the culti¬ 
vated and waste. So that the whole ayacufc 
or’acreage of a village, exclusive only of tho 
bona tide Porumboko or sites for tanks, pas¬ 
ture, &e. will be brought under realizable 
assessment. This assessment should be sub¬ 
ject to no fluctuation, but may change hands 
by purchase, gift, or other transfer. It ought, 
however, not to be so heavy that Government 
should constantly come under the necessity of 
consigning the land to public auction or pur¬ 
chasing it themselves. Under these condi¬ 
tions each merasidar will be willing to keep 
only so much of the land as he is really able 
to manage, and dispose of the rest at the 
current prices. The Poyacari will have 
thereby an ample opportunity to avail them¬ 
selves of becoming proprietors. Labor will 
become dear and prove advantageous ulti¬ 
mately to the Poyacari. Such permanent 
tenure would induce many an individual to 
acquire lands, and thereby enhance the value 
thereon. The merasidars would part with 
the excess under such circumstances, rather 
than pay for it for years without an adequate 
remuneration. 

The present; assessment generally on the 
cultivated lands of the South of India, is by 
no means exorbitant. But it would prove 
oppressive if the assessment on “ waste” be 
made leviable in full. 

Any scheme introduced should avoid on' 
one side the evils of the ryotwarry system 
which tends to reduce the holdings to an 
inconsiderable and undesirable size, and 
obviate on the other the necessity of often 
falling in arrears as has been the case wii& 
permanently settled Mootas. A “ Khandjgp^ 
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war Ryotwar” settlement will bear a strong 
resemblance to the estates of Malabar, the 
result of the most successful of revenue 
Bystems and will have the advantages of 
having at hand a body of independent 
affluent landholders in the Presidency Dis¬ 
trict, from which at any time may be had 
gentlemeu to aid our Legislative Councils 
with their advice and fortune when needed. 
MERCANDEYA, PURAN. See Lakshmi. 
MERCARA, the capital of Coorg,captured 
by the Madras Army on the 6th April 1834. 
The town is beautifully situated in almost 
the very centre of the country, and is 4,500 
feet above the sea level. A regiment of 
native infantry is always quartered in Mer- 
cara, in a fort which was formerly the rajah’s 
palace, and which is a very spacious and sub¬ 
stantial building. It is supposed to have 
been built for the rajah by an Italian, who 
is said to have been bricked up in a wall as 
soon as the building was finished. Verajen- 
derpet a town of Coorg, is situated on the 
road leading to Cannanore from Mercara, and 
is 20 miles from the latter place. There is a 
cross road from Mysore which joins the road 
toCannanore a few miles belowVerajenderpet, 
and along this road passes all tho direct 
traffic between Mysore and the coast. 

Fraserpet, another Coorg town, is situated 
on the road to Mysore from Mercara, and 
it is also 20 miles from the latter place. 
The river Cauvery runs past Fraserpet, 
and forms the boundary between Coorg 
and Mysore. The S. W. monsoons, which 
always rages throughout Coorg from June 
to November, is scarcely felt at Fraserpet, 
and on this account the European and Native 
officials reside there during the wet season, 
returning to Mercara as soon as the monsoon 
ceases. Situated at from 3,000 to 4,000 
feet above the sea, but in close proximity to 
that element, and always swept, owing to its 
position at the crest of the Ghauts, by a fresh 
and invigorating breeze, there is not a plea¬ 
santer district- in India than Coorg. The 
Coorg insurrection necessitated the con¬ 
struction of a first class road between 
Bangalore and Mangalore, and Mercara 
happened to be the spot chosen for the 
head of the pass over the Ghauts. It was for a 
lengthened period the Head Quarters of tho 
Corps of Sappers, as its mild and temperate cli¬ 
mate peculiarly adapted it for the training of 
that body in field fortification; it has since been 
garrisoned by a regiment of Native Infantry. 
Coorg became one vast coffee plantation, and 
estates were vigorously cleared wherever 
they abutted on the road, by which produce 
GoUld alone be carried off and coffee became 
Very extensively cultivated in Coorg. There 
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are five districts :—viz: at and near Verajen- 
derpet on the Cannanore Ghat. The dry 
district, including Ahtoor, Setapoor, and 
Santa Coopa. At and near Mercara. 4 An 
outlying district about eight miles from 
Mercara; and near the Canara boundary. 
There is no town or village in this district. 
And the Ghat leading to Mangalore from 
Mercara. 

There are, besides, two other districts con¬ 
taining immense tracts of forest land. They 
are Nacknaad and the Beammagberry 
range. The former is situated between the 
Mangalore and Cannanore Ghats, overlook¬ 
ing Malabar, and the latter range forms the 
boundary between Coorg and Wynaad. 

MERCHANT. A great part of tho town 
residents of British India follow mercantile 
pursuits. Many rnahomedans, of Arab and 
hindu descent, as the Mopla, the Labbi, the 
Borah, the Mehman, are active merchants. 
The Parsi race are extensively engaged in 
commerce. Tho Baboo of Calcutta, chiefly 
of Sudra origin, are also great merchants. 
The Chettyar of Madras, all of them Vaisya 
hindoos, are also largely engaged and there 
are eighty tribes of Rajputs engaged in 
commercial transactions. 

MERCURTUS, See Saraswati. 

MERCURY. 


Abuk, Zibakh, 

Ar. I 

Argento vivo, 
Hydrargyrum, 

It. 

Pada, 

Burm. 1 

Lat. 

Shwuyyiu, 

Chin. 

Rasa, 

Malay. Sans. 

Mercury, . 

Eng. 1 

Rassa, 


Malkal. 

Quick-silver, 

„ 

1 Sim-ab, 


Peks. 

Mercure, 

Fr. 

1 Rtut, 


Rus. 

Vif-argenfc, 

f> 1 

Sutum 

Parada, Sans. 

Quicksilber, 

Gkr. 

Azogue, 


Sp. 

Parah, Gvz. Hind. | 

| Rasam, 


Tam. Tel. 


Mercury or quicksilver was known to the 
ancients. The Romans seem to have em¬ 
ployed it as a medicine externally as did the 
Arabs; but the hindus were probably the 
first to prescribe it internally. It is found 
in China, at Almaden in Spain, at Idria 
in Carniola, and likewise in South America. 
It occurs occasionally in metallic globules; 
usually as the native bisulphuret or cin¬ 
nabar, combined with silver, forming UF 
native amalgam; or with chlorine, as iq. 
Horn Mercury. It is chiefly obtained fronj*. 
the sulphuret by distillation with lime or 
with iron, which combining with the sul¬ 
phur, the metal distils over and is con¬ 
densed. Quicksilver, or native mercury, is 
said to be brought to Ava from China. The 
following substances are compounds of mer¬ 
cury, viz :— 

Bichloride of Mercury. " 

Hydrargyri bichloridum \ Corrosive sublimate. 

Lat. 1 Oxymuriate Qf mercury 
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Doppelt-chlor queck- 

silber, Gbr. 
Rus-capoor, Guz. IIind. 

Taai. 


Bi*cblorure do mercure, 
Fb. 

Sublime corrosif, „ 

Dcuto-chlnruro do mer- 
cure, Eft- 


This is white, with an acrid metallic and 
persistent taste, without smell. It is met with 
in small crystals, or in semi-transparent 
masses. Corrosive sublimate is made in 
many parts of British India, and seems to 
have been long known to, and prepared by 
the natives of India. 

Chloride of Mercury. 


Hydrargyri chloridutn, 
Chloride of Mercury, Kno. 
Calomel, Eng. Lat. 

Proto chloride of mercury 
Submuriate of mercury, „ 


Proto-chlorure do 

mercure, Fb. 
Mercure doux, „ 

Einfach chlor-queck- 

silber, Geb. 


Seyeral preparations of mercury have been 
described by the Sanskrit and Tamil wri¬ 
ters, especially in the “ Parana Sastram,” a 
work on Materia Medica and religious ob¬ 
servances. Dr. O’Shaughnesy examined 
the processes and found that they generally 
led to the production of a mixture of 
calomel and corrosivo sublimate and the 
analysis of all the bazaar preparations he 
collected, shewed their composition to be 
a mixture of varying proportions of these 
substances. The raskarpur is generally con¬ 
sidered to be corrosivo sublimate, but on 
analysis he found that it is usually calomel. 
Once, however, he met a specimen which 
was corrosivo sublimate of the finest kind. 
The cause of the uncertainty is to be traced 
in the different portions of the ingredients 
recommended by different native writers, 
and which of course must lead to the results 
described, 

Russapuspum is a sort of muriate of mer¬ 
cury, in great repute amongst the Tamil 
people, and which appears to be administered 
by them in larger doses than any other pre¬ 
parations of this metal. But it generally 
happens that through defective manipula¬ 
tion a mixture of calomel and the bichloride 
»s formed. 

Shavirum is a strange compound admin¬ 
istered by the Tamils in very small quanti¬ 
ties; and it ought to be so, as it is evidently 
a harsh, uncertain, and dangerous prepara¬ 
tion. In the mode of preparing it, the 
vapours of calomel simultaneously rising and 
meeting the chlorine are converted into the 
bi-chloride of mercury. Dm* Mason — Hoyle. 
Beng . Phar. p. 342. Bevel E. P. Smith. 

MERDAH, a land measurer. Malcolm 1 s 
Central India , Vol. ii. p. 13. qu. ? Mir-deh, 
a village head. 

MERDIN ROCKS are at the Baghdad 
frontier towards Constantinople. The pa- 
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shalik of Baghdad extends from the Merdiu 
Rocks to the month of the Shat-ul-Arab. 

MKRDUI, a Brahui tribe of shepherds 
living near Khozdar,wbo obtain antimony and 
lead irom the hills of Kapper. The lead is 
found native, in pieces the size of marbles, a 
fact extremely rare in mineralogy. In writing 
ot‘ J halawan, Dr. Cook, an officer of the Bom¬ 
bay Army, says the mountain range of Belu- 
chistau is the great natural boundary of 
Western India, and may be described, figura¬ 
tively, as composed of a vast under struc¬ 
ture, surmounted by parallel rows of 
walls (represented by mountain ranges) cut 
through here and thereby long and meande¬ 
ring passages. Amongst these mountains, 
the Merdui tribe of the Brahui obtain lead 
ore from many spots in their vicinity and 
reduco it. A place called Seman situated 
amongst low sandstone hills, blackexternally, 
with fragments and boulders of dark blue 
limestone, and arenaceous numulitic rock 
scattered around. Beneath the sand-stone is 
a red, sandy clay, and in this is found red 
ore, carbonate of lead,, in thin, flat, tabular 
masses looking like a broken up vein, which 
are covered externally with a layer of 
calcareous earth that prevent them from 
being easily detected. The place where 
this is found can hardly bo called u mines 
as the shepherds merely poke about with a 
stick, pick up any promising pieces, roughly 
estimate the specific gravity by the hand, 
and, if they have not the proper weight, 
reject them. At Khozdar the implements 
for reducing the lead-ore are very rude. A 
rough furnace with four upright square 
stones and a hole below to insert the nozzle 
of a pair of bellows :— 

The following heights were obtained by 
the boiling point of water in the route to¬ 
wards Mekran and the return route ; 

Feet 
3,900 
4,700 


Feet. 

7,000 

5,69p 

470 

470 

330 

3,390 

360 

4,173 

3,380 

2,960 


Juri, 

Tyak, 

Wiijju(KulgullyPas9) 5,700 
Mutt, 6,330 

,Sohrat, 5,770 

Rodings, 6,580 


23? 


Kelat, 

Pandoran, 

Nogramma, 

Baghwana, 

Khozdar, 

Nal, 

Taigab, 

Greiaher, 

Nokhejo, 

Gajer, 

See Kelat, Kappar. 

MERDUM SIAH, Pers. Atropa acu¬ 
minata, also A. mandragora, Mandrake. 

MERESINGHA, Uria. A tree in Ganjam 
and Gurnsur, of extreme height 30 feet, 
circumference 2-| feet and height from the 
ground to the intersection of the first hranchy 
8 feet. It ia tolerably common, and hfU^t 
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for firewood. The leaves are used in curry 
Stuff. — Captain Macdonald. 

MERGELLUS ALBELLUS, also Mergus 
albellus; the ‘ Smew' has the circuit of north¬ 
ern regions; W. Asia, Sindh, Punjab,Oudh; 
and is not rare along the Punjab rivers. 

MERGUI is the most southern of the 
Tenasserim provinces. It is bounded on the 
north by the province of Tavoy, from which 
it is separated by the Pa-Au river : on the 
south by the Pak-chan river, on the east by 
that chain of mountains which divides Tavoy 
from Siam; and on the west, by the eastern 
waters of the Bay of Bengal. Mergui called 
Beit Myoo by the Burmese, is in lat. 12 ° 
2 7’ N., long. 98° 38’ E. at the entrance of 
the principal branch of the Tenasserim River. 
High water at the springs occurs about 114 
or 12 hours, when the rise is from 18 to 22 
feet, Mergui possesses valuable fields of 
coal. The beds are very extensive, from 
9 to 18 feet thick and about 1G feet 
from the surface. The principal mine is 
about ninety miles up the great Tenasserim 
River. It was at one time worked by Go¬ 
vernment but did not prove remunerative 
as is supposed from want of management. 
Mergui was taken 15th September 1824. 
Mergui Arrow-root was formerly pre¬ 
pared from the Tacca pinnatifida,but, it was 
not found to agree with some 1 constitutions. 
— Uorsburyh. Winter's Burma , p. 107; 
See Junkseylon. Liquidarnber altingia. Tin. 

MERGUI ARCHIPELAGO. A chain of 
high islands fronting the coast of Tenasse¬ 
rim, extending from Tavoy island in lat. 13 3 
13’ to the Seyer islands in lat. 8° 30’ N. 
From the entrance of the Salvvyn river at 
Amherst to the Pakcban river is an interest¬ 
ing chain of islands of various sizes, cover¬ 
ed with verdure. They are inhabited by the 
Solong about 800 or 1000 in number, with 
100 boats and they contain iron, copper and 
titn Tavoy island is the largest. The 
islanders both of the Indian Ocean 
and the Pacific are Indians, Japanese or 
Malay. The Singhalese are Indians;—the 
Luchu are Japanese; and the natives of Su¬ 
matra and Borneo are Malay: Hainan, is 
Chinese. The Mergui Archipelago and For¬ 
mosa are more or less Malay. The number 
of the Silong or wandering fishermen of the 
Malay Archipelago amounts to about 1,000 
souls. The western coast of .Formosa is 
occupied to a great extent, by recent settlers 
from China ; but the iuterior is occupied by 
several rude tribes whose language differs 
from the known Formosa. —Horsburgh. La¬ 
tham's Descriptive Ethnology. 

MERIALOO. Tel. Piper nigrum ; black 
pepper. 
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MERGUS MERGANSER, the ‘Goosan- 
der.’ (M. orientalis of Gould.) has the 
circuit of northern regions: not rare in the 
Himalaya ; rare in Central India. 

MERI, See Kyan. 

MERIAH, The name given to the human 
sacrifices in Orissa, where young persons are 
sacrificed to propitiate the divinity supposed 
to preside over the soil. The Meriah 
sacrifices to the earth goddess were made 
without hindrance amongst the * Kond 
hill tribe of Orissa, until the close of 
the Goomsoor war in 183G. At this date, 
Colonel John Campbell, c. «., was employed 
to suppress them. In Boad and Gumsur, 
the form under which the goddess was wor¬ 
shipped, is as a bird, but in Chiuna Remedy 
that of an elephant. Tho Meriah were of 
both sexes captured in the plains and sold to 
the Koud by a race called Puna. In one 
place, there was a pit dug, over which a hog 
is killed and the Meriah’s face then forced 
into the bloody mire until dead from suffoca¬ 
tion. Pieces of the flesh were then cut off and 
buriod beneath the village idol and in tho 
fields of the villagers. In Boad, great value 
was attached to the saliva of the Meriah. 
A Meriah Agency was instituted for the pur¬ 
pose of suppressing the practice of hu¬ 
man sacrifice in the Kond country and it 
has done as much as, if not more than, could 
have been expected in carrying out that 
object. The victims of Meriah are not the 
Kond but natives of the low countries, 
bordering on the Kond mountains. They 
were procured for the purpose, by tho 
Kond, by a regular system of crimping 
and kiduappiug. Tho Kond had also been 
in the habit, until they were checked by tho 
Agency, of carrying off human beings from 
the plains to the hills, for the purpose of 
sacrifice. It may be easily supposed that 
with this object in view, they were not 
particular as to the caste of their victims. 
All were acceptable, from the brahmiu or 
mahomodan, to the pariah—-without dis¬ 
tinction of age or sex. Tho greater num¬ 
ber were very young childron, who wero 
purchased or stolen, carried to the hills arf$ 
allowed to live till some occasion called for 
a sacrifice. The rescued Meriah were placed. 
in villages of their own, on laud granted 
them by Government and they made con¬ 
siderable progress in acquiring settled and 
industrious haWlfc, The Kond inhabit an 
immense tract of mountainous country co¬ 
vered with dense jungle—they are a hardy 
and independent race—who look on human 
sacrifice as the only means of adverting the 
anger of heaven. Meriah sacrifices in the 
hill tracts of Orissa have much decreased. 
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The Kond have given up the practice, sacri¬ 
ficing buffaloes instead ; but the residents of 
Parla Kimedy still carry on that of sacrific¬ 
ing children to Kali in secret. The large 
establishment hitherto maintained fot’ the 
especial purpose has not succeeded in entire¬ 
ly preventing Meriah sacrifices even on 
shore, and on board the country ships plying 
in the neighbourhood of the districts where 
the practice prevails, they were rather the 
rule than the exception. 

MERIANDRA BENGALENSIS, Bentii. 

Kafur ka pufcta, Hind. | Sima karpuram, Tel. 

A plant of the family of Labiaioo with a 
camphor like smell and taste in use amongst 
the people of India.—0’ Shaughnessy , p. 492. 

MERIANDRA STROBILIEER. A mur 
too Hind, has a strong fragrance, and 
is considered by Royle as very promising— 
O'Shaughnessy, p. 492. 

MERI-MAN, See Kyan. 

MERINO. A fine woollen fabric. 

MERINO, Hind. Potcntilla inglisii. 

ME RJAN, Peru. Coral. 

MERJEE RIVER, on the coast of Canara 
in lat. 14« 30’ N. long., 74« 21’ E. about 18 
miles distant from Anje Deva island.— Hors- 
burgh 

MERLETTI also Pizzi, It. Lace. 

MERODACH, a name of Jupiter. See 
Baal. 

MEROE, in Lat 16" 24’. In Ethiopia, a 
country mentioned in the Scriptures, cor¬ 
responding to the present kingdoms of 
Nubia and Abyssinia. It was also called 
Seba as also Meroe. It is named in Milton’s 
Paradise Lost, when describing the inhabi¬ 
tants of the world, 

* * * some from farthest south 

Syenc, and whore tho shadow both way falls, 

Meroe, Nilotic isle ; — 

It was at One time occupied by Arabs under 
a settled form of government who conquerd 
Nubia and harrassed the Thebans. During 
the earlier centuries all these Arabs were 
easily conquered by the Egyptians. Sharpe's 
History of Egypt, Vol. i- pp. 104-105 See 
Egypt. Khadim. 

MEROE, A genus of molluscs. 

MEROOT, also called Idaan, a race in 
Borneo, who inhabit the more hilly districts 
towards the north, in the vicinity of Kina- 
Balou. They resemble the Kadyan; and 
some of their tribes who are near the capital 
are compelled to plant pepper and collect the 
produce. They appear anxious for an inter¬ 
course with Europeans, they aro said to 
sacrifice human victims, like the Kyan. The 
Idaan, of different places, go under different 
denominations and have different languages 
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but in their manners and customs they seem' 
to bo nearly alike. The name “ Idaan** 
is, in some measure, peculiar to those of 
the north part of Borneo; the inland people 
of Passir are called Darat; those of Benjar, 
Biajoos, the Subanoof Magindanao appear 
to be the same people; perhaps, where the 
aborigines, in the several islands of the 
Oriental Polynesia are not negroes, they 
are little different from tho Idaan of Borneo. 
The Idaan are reckoned fairer than the in¬ 
habitants of the coast, this has given rise to 
an opinion, seemingly wholly unfounded, that 
they are the descendants of the Chinese ; the 
custom obtains of arranging human skulls 
about the houses of the Idaan, as a mark of 
affluence .—Journal of the Indian Archipelago , 
No. IV Sepr. 1849, p. 557. Bee Kyan. 

MEROPS ORNATUS, the Australian Bee- 
eater. It sits on twigs in open places and 
darts at every insect it sees. 

MEROPS A PIASTER. The ‘ Bee-eater* 
of Europe, Africa, W. Asia, Afghanistan, 
Kashmir, Sindh, Punjab ? migratory in 
Europe and rare in Britain. M. -TKgyptius, 
philippensis, quinticolor, and viridis, also 
occur in India. 

MERRIENE or Marriere, in lat. 4° 
19P N. long. 132° 28}’ E. on the north¬ 
west coast of New Guinea, is about 1} or 2 
miles in extent N. and S. and }• of a mile to 
a mile broad.— Ilorsbnrgh. 

MERSINGI, Mar. Spatliodea arcuata. 

MERTA, See Mira Bai. 

MERU. A mythological mountain of tho 
hindoo religionists, tho Micn-mo of the 
Burmese, and the Simeru of the Siamese. 
It is termed by the hindus, in their theogony, 
the navel of tho world, and is their Olym¬ 
pus, tho fabled residence of their deities. 
Siamese and Burmese describe this mountain 
differently. Mr. Wilford, in the eighth 
volume of tho Asiatic Researches gives, as a 
specimen of the geographical stylo of the 
hindus, a translation, in the very words of 
the Brahmanda Purana, descriptive of this 
mountain. Around it aro four great islands, 
or countries: in the middle, like the germ, 
is Meru, a great mountain of various Colours 
all round, like to a lotus. Every rishi re¬ 
presents this lord of mountains as it appears 
to him from his station: Brahma, Indra, 
and all tho gods, declare that this largest of 
all mountains is a form consisting of jewels 
of numberless colours, the abode of various 
tribes ; like gold ; like the dawning morn, 
resplendent, with a thousand petals; like a 
thousand water-pots, with a thousand leaves. 
A map of the world is given fancifully sbaped 
like a lotus; the calyx forming Meru, 
like a bell, mouth upwards, or like ■ jfci^ 
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'Inverted linga. Here, on one of its three 
neaks, is Kitilasa, the Olympus of Siva : 
and on another, the Swerga, or paradise of 
Indra, bat his terrestrial abode is otherwise 
described as placed in the mountains of 
Sitauta, skirted by a most delightful country, 
well watered, enlivened with the harmonious 
noise of the black bee, and frogs. There, 
among immense caves, is Oridavana, or place 
of dalliance of Mahendra; where knowledge, 
and the completion of our wishes, is fully 
accomplished. There is the great forest of 
the Parijata tree, of the king of the gods, 
known through the three worlds; and the 
whole world sings his praise from the Veda. 
Such is the place of dalliance of him with a 
thousand eyes, or Indra, In this charming 
grove of Sakra or Indra, the gods, the Dana- 
va, the Snakes, Yaksba, Rakshasa, Guhya of 
Kuvera, Gand’harva, live happy; as well as 
numerous tribes of Apsarasa, fond of sport. 
Meru is the station of Brahma, the sun 
is that of Vishnu, and Jupiter that of Siva. 
Gandha-madana, in hindu cosmogony, is 
one of the four boundary mountains en¬ 
closing the central region of the world, 
called Ilavritta, in which the golden moun¬ 
tain of the gods, or Meru, is situated. The 
Parana are rather at variance as to its posi¬ 
tion. According to the Vayu it lies on the 
west, connecting Nila and Nish ad a, the north 
and south ranges. The Vishnu Parana 
places it on the south, the western mountain 
being there called Vipala. It has, how¬ 
ever, a Gandha-madana to the west amongst 
the projecting brandies or filaments of Meru. 
The Bhagavat places it on the east of Meru. 
The Mahabarat agrees with the Vayu Para¬ 
na. The Padma Purana is at variance with 
itself, and places it in one passage on the 
west, and in auothor describes it as on the 
east. According to this Purana, Kuvera 
resides on it with the Apsarasa, Gandkarba, 
and Rakshasa. The Sita, alighting on its 
top, thence descends to the Bhadraswa- 
varsha, and flows to the eastern sea. 
Meru mountain is famed in the tradi¬ 
tions of the ancient Indians. Pamcr is 
the country about Meru (upa-mcru). 
Meru seems to mean strictly the terres¬ 
trial orb, or yolk of the mundane egg. 
In the grand epic, the Ramayana (Book 
i. p. 236), Mera is the mountain-nymph, 
the daughter of Meru and spouse of Hima- 
vut; from whom sprung two daughters, the 
liver goddess Guuga and the mountain 
nymph Parbatti. She is, in the Mahabharat, 
also termed Syeela, the daughter of Syeel, 
another designation of the snowy chain : and 
hence mountain streams are called in Sans¬ 
crit silletee. Syeela bears the same attri- 
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butos with the Phrygian Cybele, who 
was also the daughter of a mountain of the 
same name: the one is carried, the other 
drawn, by lions. Thus the Greeks also meta¬ 
morphosed Parbut Pamer, or ‘the mountain 
Pamer,’ into Paropamisan, applied to the 
Hindu Koh west of Barnian ; but the Parbut 
put Pamer, or ‘ Pamer chief of hills,’ is 
mentioned by the bard Chund as being far 
east of that tract, and under it resided 
Karnira, one of the great feudatories of 
Prithivi-raja of Delhi.— Dole. Myth . Hind. 
p. 253. Moor , p. 270. IIhula Theatre , Vol. 
I. p. 241. Bunsen , I. p. 431. Tod's Rajas¬ 
than, Vol.T. p. 24. Ramayana lib. u p. 23G. 
See Indra. Inscriptions. Yavana. 

MERULA, the black-bird genus, of which 
many species occur in India, M. brachy- 
pus, kinnissii, simillima, vulgaris, Wardii. 
See Birds. 

ME RUT, a district and town of the N. 
W. Provinces of India. Its chief towns are 
Meerut, Alighur, Dehra Dhoon, Masuri, 
Landour and Saharaupur. Merut is 32 
miles N. E. of Delhi. 

MERV, the capital of the ancient 
Margiana, is said to have been founded 
by Alexander the Great, and became the 
residence of one of his successors, Antioch us 
Nicator, who called it Antiocha. In more 
modern days it was deemed one of the four 
royal cities of. Khorassan, and was often 
the residence of powerful monarchs. 
Merv is regarded by the Persians as the 
spot where Adam received from the angel 
the first lesson of agriculture.— Malcolm’s 
History of Persia , Vol. II. p. 232. See Arian, 
Kelat, Khalif, Kabul Jews. Margiana. 

MESAKHEE. A shrubby tree, of Assam, 
probably a species of Boelimeria, and very 
abundant. Its young branches, which are 
tender aud red-coloured, as well as its leaves, 
are edible. Its fibre is well adapted for cord¬ 
age. The Murree and others might be 
induced to bring the fibre for sale. x Large 
quantities of c Mesakhee,’ grow wild in 
U pper Mattock and elsewhere in the district. 
Gapt. Daltony in letter , dated 20 th July 
1851 in Journ. Acjri-Hortic. Soc viii., p. 00, 
vii. p. 215, 24, Royle. Fib. p. 365, quoting 
Major Hannay , Captain Thompson. 

MESALIH. Ait. H/nd. Pers. properly 
Masalih a mixture of stimulating, carmi¬ 
native substances. 

MESAMBRIA.—See Kasr. 

MESAltl, Guz. A tribe of merchants and 
traders in Guzerat, followers of a teacher 
named Gosaiji Maharaj. 

METARI. Tel. a headman among the 
lower castes, as palankeen bearers, washer¬ 
men, cowherds &c. qu.? Mehtari, 
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MESEMBRYANTHEMACE^E, or Mese- 
mbryaoese.— bindl , a natural'order of plants, 
composing, 2 genera, 3 species, viz. 2 Mosem- 
bryanthcinum; 1 Glinus. Mesembryanthemum 
Crystnllimum is the Ice plant.— Linn. 

M E S E MB RY A NTH E M UM N ODIFLO- 
RUM, at the Cape, used in making mo¬ 
rocco leather. 

M ESIIA. Sec Varaha ; Mihira. 

MESHA-AB. Ar. There are three kinds 
of sticks used for driving camels ; the 
mesha ab which is a branch of almond-wood 
cut out of the bough so as to leave an oblique¬ 
ly inclined head; this is chiefly but not 
exclusively used by the sherif, and as has 
already been said in the prince ot Mecca’s 
hand is the symbol of sovereignty ; the bark 
is left on it. entiro. The matrak is a longer 
and perfectly straight peeled wand and the 
bakur, shorter and heavier than the last, is 
bent round at the end ; both the bakur and 
mesha’ab are held by the straight part. The 
mesha’ab is of immemorial use in Arabia, and 
is historically interesting. Such a stick must 
have been Aaron’s rod, which “ brought 
forth buds and bloomed blossoms and yielded 
almonds,” a mesha’ab is mentioned as form¬ 
ing pvirt of the scanty succession of Maham- 
mad.— Hamilton's Sinai Hedjaz and Soudan , 
p. 146, 164 and 165. 

MESPILUS BENG ALENSfS. See Dyes. 

■MESHAKSHI KUSUMA. Tel. A species 
of Cassia, Lauras or some other Lauraceous 
tree. The native term is invariably connected 
with an arbmatio gum or resin. The word 
signifies a tree, having a flower like a 
“ ram’s eve.” 

MKSHID is in lafc. 36° 15’44” N. See Jews. 

MESHTA, Bbno. Indian red sorrel or 
Indian Hibiscus, Hibiscus sabdariffa. 

MESHTA-PAT, Bung. Hemp-leaved hi¬ 
biscus, Hibiscus cannabinus. 

MESJIL) ALI, See Mesopotamia. 

MESONA WALLICHIANA. A labiate 
plant that grows ou the ascent of the Jyntea 
Hills, whose bruised leaves smell ns strong¬ 
ly patchouli, as do those of the plant pro¬ 
ducing that perfume, to which it is closely 
allied. Pogosternon patchouli has been said 
to occur in the Khassia Hills of India, but 
Dr. Hooker never met with it, and he doubts 
the accuracy of the statement. It is a native 
of the Malay peninsula, whence the leaves 
are imported into Bengal, and so to Europe. 
— Hooker Him. Jour. Vol. II. p. 314. 

MESOPOTAMIA. Strabo says that the 
Tigris washes the eastern side of Mesopo¬ 
tamia, and the river Euphrates its southern 
and western ; whilst the Taurus separates it 
rom Armenia on the north. Pliny, who is 
till more distinct, 3ays that Mesopotamia has 
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the Tigris to the east, the Euphrates west, 
the Persian Gulf south, and the Taurus 
north, with a length of 800 miles and a 
breadth of 3C0 miles, the city of Cbarax 
being at the extremity of the Gulf. Lib . vi., 
c. xxvii. Mesopotamia extends above 10° in 
longitude from B&lis, in 38° 7’ 10” east 
longitude, to the estuary of the old K£rfin,itt 
48° 45* 16” and *7°31' 5” in latitude from 
the shores of the Persian Gulf, in 30° to 
Sumei-at, in 37° 31’6” north latitude; its 
greatest width being about 170 miles from 
Jaber Castle to *Hisn K**ifa, on the Tigris, 
and its extreme length nearly 735 miles. 
The irregular triangle thus formed has a 
superficies of nearly 76,117 square miles, in¬ 
cluding the shores of the Gulf from the 
Pallacopas to the old Karun. Truffles and 
wild capers, peas, spinach, and the carob, 
Cera ton ia siliqua, are found in Mesopotamia. 
A pea called Arab addis is particularly good. 
The principal towns of Mesopotamia are 
Divar Bekr, Hisn Keifs, Jezfreh, M6sul, 
Tekrft, Sarumara and Kut-el-Am£rah along 
tho Tigris ; Erzingari, Kernakh, Egfn, Keb- 
ban Madec, Malatiyah, Ram, KalTli, Blr, 
Rakkah, De'ir, Rnwd, Anali, Hadisah, El* 
Uzz, Jibbah, Diw&niyah, LamVun, Sheikh el 
Shuyukh, and Kurnah along the Euphrates : 
in addition to Suverek,0’fah, H&ran, Seroug, 
Ras-el-ain, Mardin, Nisibis, Sinjar, El 
Had hr, Kerbelah, Masjid All, Snmawah, 
Zobe'id, and many other villages, both in the 
mountains and along tho streams, between 
the two great rivers. Grane, or Quade, 
Mohammarah, and Basrah are the ports; 
and the last, being the principal, is next in 
importance to Baghdad, the capital, the in¬ 
habitants consist of Arabs, Osmanli Turks, 
Kurd, Turkoman, Syrians, Jews, and 
Christians. Arabic is the general language ; 
Turkish, Kurdish, Chaldee, Syriac, and 
Syro-Chaldean dialects being the exceptions. 
The sunni muhanimodan religion is preva¬ 
lent.; but in Upper Mesopotamia there are 
many Christians of the creed of Nestoriug, 
(some of whom have become Roman Catho¬ 
lics,) and Jacobite as well as Roman Catho¬ 
lic Syrians. 

The races that have ruled here have been 
many and from the most remote times and 
remnants are still to be traced of former 
dominant peoples in the varied languages 
still spoken. ProfessorRawlinson believes that 
Chaldea was a part of the great Mesopotamia 
plain, bordering the Persian Gulf on the 
south, with Arabia on its west, and the limit 
between lower and upper Mesopotamia on 
the north. Chaldaea seems to have been 
divided into a northern portion from Hit to 
Babylon, and a southern portion 

is ./? 
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fa the shores of the Persian Gulf. In each 
of these there seems to have been a tetrarcliy, 
viz., Babel, Erecb, Accad and Calneh, in the 
land of Shiuar (Gen. x. 10) and Hur, or 
Huruk, Nipur and Lursa, or Larao cha, which 
seems to be the scriptural Ur of the Chaldea, 
Erech, Calneh and Kllasar. The northern 
tetraroby was Babel or Babylon, Borsippa, 
Cutln and Sippara, the last the Sepharvaim 
of Scripture. A Semitic or Aramaic race is 
usually supposed to have early occupied the 
great alluvial plain at. the month of the Eu¬ 
phrates and Tigris. They called themselves 
Aram, and the Greeks called them Assyrians 
or Syrians, and Niebuhr regards the early in- 
habitants of lower Mesopotamia as pure Ara- 
mteans closely akin to the Assyrians, from 
whom indeed he regards them as separated 
only politically, and this view is taken by 
Bunsen and Muller, but Professor llawlin- 
8 on (i. 54) regards as correct, the scriptural 
statement that they were Ilamites, Cushite 
or Ethiopian. The first Babylonish dynasty 
began B.C. 3784, by a powerful Chaldee 
kingdom in Southern Babylonia and the 
historical city of Babylon is supposed tohnvo 
been built B C. 3250. TheChaklean Dynasty 
lasted for 1550 years, till B C. 2234, when 
Babylon was taken bv Zoroaster, a Mode, 
who then founded there the second Baby¬ 
lonian dynasty. The Median dominion ended 
B.C. 2011, after a rule of 224 years. The 
Chaldee were on several occasions the domi¬ 
nant race. The term Chaldani, is derived 
by Pi >cock from Kola a tribe and deva 
god or brahmin. Chaldronns were undoubt¬ 
edly the first people who dwelt in cities and 
formed a nation in the south of Persia. 
They settled in Mesopotamia, but it is 
supposed that they originally came from 
near Ararat and that, they had spread north¬ 
ward towards the Caucasian range, where 
they engaged in astronomical pursuits. 

Toe temple of Belus, the sun-god of the 
Babylonianp, in the city of Babylon, 
was built about B. C. 3500 or B. C. 
3250, in the era of the largest pyramid, 
but five centuries before the pyramids gene¬ 
rally. This temple was built many thousand 
yearR after, and was quite distinct from, the 
wat-h tower mentioned in Genesis. Tho 
temple of Belus, was in the centre of the city 
of Babylon and was the vastest monument 
in Babylon and the world, and seems to 
have been erected 323 years before the birth 
of Abraham. It was a temple but also 
meant as the watoh tower of Babylon. 
On the Euphrates, about 70 miles below 
Hit. is the modern castle of Felujab, situated 
29J miles W. 2 ° N. of Baghdad. The 
a rerage width in this part of the river de- 
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creases a little, being only about 250 yards 
with an ordinary depth of 20 feet; and there 
is a current of less than two and a half miles 
per hour in the flood season, when the river 
forms thirteen islands, without wood. Above 
Felujah, at 5f miles S. 60° W. from it, the 
derivation, called the Saklawiyah, takes 
place; this stream crosses Mesopotamia by 
a tortuous eastern course on the north side 
of Akar Kuf, and enters the Tigris at a point 
fivo miles below Baghdad, but, until altered 
by Baud Pasha to avoid the danger of in¬ 
undations, it joined the Tigris a little above 
the city. The distance from river to river, 
by the course of the Euphrates steamer in 
passing, under Lieut. Lynch, in 1838, is 
about 45 miles. 

Mesopotamia, in latter times, was com¬ 
posed of the territories of ancient Babel, the 
Aram Nahrain, or Syria between the two 
rivers, of Gen. xxiv 1 0, Dent, xxiii, 4, also 
called Padan-Ararn Gen. xxviii 2, mean¬ 
ing Champagne Syria. Ancient Babylonia is 
the modern Irnq-i-Ajam, tho modern Irak- 
i-Arabi of the, Persians and the 41 Jazira 
or the “ Island" of the Arabs. It was 
anciently called Shimir, from the Hebrew 
word for two and u ar” or nahr, a river. 
It. is that part of the pre-cut paslmlik of 
Baghdad, which lies between the widely 
sweeping currents of the Tigris and the 
Euphrates, includes tho boundaries of Baby¬ 
lonia and Chaldea. Mesopotamia lies be¬ 
tween the outer-limits of the Syro Arabian 
desert, and tho foot of the grout mountain 
range of Hindustan and Sarisfan. The 
Aramaeans, were a Semitic race of high¬ 
landers who first settled on the upper 
part of the Euphrates and Tigris districts, 
and then passed through Mesopotamia proper 
(Aram of the two rivers,) the low land 
(where is Mash-Mons Mssius) which falls 
gradually towards Syria, afterwards called 
Aram. The name of Uz, in Nejd, proves that 
its offsets extended as far as North Arabia. 
The Chaldee was an Aramaic dialect, differ¬ 
ing but slightly from tho proper Syriac: 
Ezra iv., 8 to vi, 8 and vii, 12-23 ; Daniel 
ii, 4 to vii28. and Jeremiah x 10. are written 
in the so called Chaldee. There is also a 
Chaldee gloss in Genesis xxvi, 47. Tho 
Babylonian language in the time of Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar was very close to Hebrew. The 
Chaldee language may have been that of 
Terah, but the possibility of the language of 
Abraham remaining in its original state 
during the 213 years that he and his family 
resided in Canaan ; and the 430 years that 
the Hebrews abode in Egypt; and the 400 
years from the Exodus to David, is untenable. 
Kawlinson, Vol. i. p. 2. —7 Colonel Chcsncy's 
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Euphrates and Tigris , p.p.*ll 1. 118, Bunsen 
Vol. IV. pp. 479—491, and 654. See Bagh¬ 
dad. Babylonia. 

MESPILUS GERMANIC A. 

Ukuj. Arab. I Laroos Hind. 

Shajarat-ul-dub „ j Koel Hind. 

Common eatable medlar. 
MESPILUS JAPONICUS. Thunb. Syn. 
of Eriobotryu Japonica. Lindal. 

MES-PlY^E. See Mosul. 

MESS A. See Tin. 

MESSAGE \'M, or Massagetao occupied 
precisely that position to which the legends 
of Mount Meru and its rivers (amongst the 
rivers the Jaxartes and the Oxus may be 
clearly traced) point as the cradle of the 
Arian race, and the early montion of the 
SacsQ (Sakya) and Bactrians (Yavana) as 
the principal foreign nations, confirms the 
supposition that the Arian race travelled 
southwards from the highlands of Central 
Asia, before entering the Punjab. 

MESSIAH, a name of Jesus the son of 
Mary. It is from the “ niasah” of the Arabs, 
hence the Hebrew Messiah. 

MESSING. Gek. Brass. 

MESTA, also Mesta-pat also Nalki. Beng. 
Hibiscus cannabiuus. Linn, H. sabdarifia 
Corchorus olitorius. 

MESUA, a genus of plants of the natural 
order Clusiaeeac of which two species occur 
in the East Indies, and a few other trees of 
this genus remain to be determined, Pynaroo? 
Tam., according to Dr. Gibson, is tbe Mala¬ 
bar name of a species of Mesua, and it gives 
ono of tbe finest, woods lie bad seen. 
Mr. Mclversentto the Madras Exhibition of 
1855, a wood called Iro 1 maram, from a 
species of Mesua, common, in the Nelam- 
bore jungles : much used by the natives 
for building purposes : durable and not liable 
to be attacked by insects. The Mesua, 
in Ceylon called “ iron wood-tree," thong!) 
not large, has an erect symmetrical Hgure, 
whose deep evergreen foliage flowing 
downward from its cone-shaped crest, quite 
conceals its bowerirg branches, so that when 
covered with its rich blossoms, with ivory 
white petals and deep yellow stamens, it 
looks like the royal umbrella bespangled 
with gold ; aud the Burmese say that their 
next Budha Aree-ma-fcaya, will enter the 
divine life while musing beneath its hallowed 
shades, hence it is a favorite tree with the 
buddbist priests of Burmah, who plant it 
around their monasteries. In Sanscrit it is 
called nagakeshura, and Sir William Jones 
remarks that “ this tree is one of the most 
delightful on earth; and the delicious odour 
of its blossoms justly gives them a place in 
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the quiver of Camadeva, the Hindoo god of 
love." To this Moore alludes iu the follow* 
ing stanza; 

“ Then rapidly, with foot as light 
As the young musk roe’s, out she flew 
To cull each shining leaf that grew 
Beneath the moonlight's hallowing be&mf, 
For this enchanted wreath of dreams ; 
Anemones, and seas of gold. 

And new blown lilies of the river* 

And those sweet flowerets that unfold 
Their buds on Camadeva’a quiver/' 

There are at least two different species in the 
Tenasserim Provinces, M. pedunculata and 
M. ferrea but much confusion exists in 
standard works on botany in relation to this 
last species. The Mesua ferrea of Roxburgh 
is the M. Roxburghii of Wight's illustrations 
the Mesua tree of Calcutta, Seram pore, and 
neighbourhood. The M. ferrea of Wight's 
Prodromus is the M. Coromaudelina of 
Wight’s leones, and Illustrations. The M. 
ferrea, of Wight’s Illustrations, is the M. 
nagaha of Gardener, the mesua tree of 
Ceylon ; while the M. ferrea originally 
described by Linnaeus is probably the species 
found on the Coromandel coast. ; but, for the 
lack of books which contain tbe description 
of Linnaeus, it cannot, be affirmed with 
certainty. — Reverend Dr. Mason. Dr . Gibson . 
Mr. McJver in M E. J. R. 

MESUA CO ROMANDELINA, W. Ic. 
A tree of Coromandel and of the forests be- 
tweenGilleandRatra »o< ra, at.no gre- t dela¬ 
tion, wood not known.— Thw. En. EL Zeyl. 

MESUA FERREA, Linn; D. C. 


M. nagaha, Gard. j Arbor nnghas, BuRM. 

NagaBsarium, Humph. vii. 3. t. 2. 

Var. a ; foliis lanceolatis, aenmmatis, 

Var. 0 ; foliis linoari-lanceolatis. 

Nag-kesur, Beng. j Kinjalkamu, Sans, 

Ken-gnu ; Gungau, Buhm. I Namlm, Singh. 

Iron wood tree, Eng. \ lnil \laram, ? ? ? Tam. 

Nagkesar, Hinl*. j Chikati manu, Tel. 


Nagebampa, Mahk. Naga kesara chettu, „ 
Beluta-cbampagam, Mae. I Suvarnam, „ 

Koearnmu rmga sara San. I 
Naga-Kosara, „ | 

This tree grows in Ceylon, in Peninsular 
and northern India, in Assam, Arakau, 
Burmah, Tenasserim, and Java. In Ceylon 
the vars. « and £, especially the latter. It 
is wild in Tenasserim aud common about 
Galagaraa. 

It is always planted near temples in Cey¬ 
lon, as an ornament, becaure of its broad, 
violet perfumed flower, the outer leaves of 
which are white and thin, centres a deep 
maroon, it has a graceful shape, with dark 
polished green foliage, and brilliant red 
young leaves and shoots. Its white flowers 
have yellow filaments and are used 
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native physicians, being supposed to possess 
medicinal properties. Indian poets say that 
it forms one of the darts of Kama Deva. 
The blossoms are remarkable for their fra¬ 
grance, and are sold in the bazaars of India 
tinder the name of Nagkesur. Sir William 
Jones says that the delicious odour of its 
blossoms justly gives them a place in the 
quiver of Camadeva, the Hindu god of Jove. 
It flowers in the beginning of the wnrm sea¬ 
son. The wood is very strong and tough. 
In a full grown tree on good soil, the 
average length of the trunk to the first 
branch is 20 leet, and average girth measured 
at 6 feet from the ground is 5 feet. A cubic 
foot weighs lbs. 60. The wood is said to 
be used for furniture. The dried anthers 
are fragraut; the flowers and leaves are 
used in Bengal as antidotes to snake 
poison. Its oil promises to be valuable 
if it can be obtained in sufficient quantities. 
The seeds are contained in a strong brown 
skin, one, two or three in each. When ripe 
the skin bursts and tho seeds drop out. The 
seed is covered with a hard shell. The 
oil is an excellent remedy for cutaneous dis¬ 
eases, dried buds, considered a temperate 
remedy used in coughs especially while at¬ 
tended with much expectoration.— Roxburgh 
FI. Ind. Irvine Gen. Med. Top. p. 199. 
Powell Hand Boole, Vol. T, p. 333. Sir W. 
Jones ; A ins. Mat. Med. 1813, p. 163. Dr. 
O'Shanghnessy, p. 230, Dr. Gibson, Dr. Bran¬ 
dis , Cal. Cat. E.c. of 1862, Dr. Mason , Mr. 
Mclver in M. E. J. R. Mr. Mendis , Master 
Carpenter. Thw, Enum. PI Zeyl. I. p. 50. 
Eng Gge. Vol. II. p. 5. Cal. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

MESUA ROXBURGH!!, Wight. Syn. of 
Mean a ferrea, linn. 

MESUA SPECIOSA, Choisy, D. C. 

Meana ferrea, Linn, j Deya-na-gass, Singii* 

A tree of Nepaul and growing on the 
banks of streams, in tho Rituapoora 
district of Ccvlon. Thw. Enum, PL Zeyl. I. 
p % 50. Boyle III. Him. l>ot. p. 132. 

MESTA, Beng. Syn. of Hibiscus 
sabdariffa, Linn., also of Hibiscus cantia- 
binus. 

MESTA PAT. Bkng. Hemp of Corchorus 
olitorius. 

MET Sind’he a clay quarried near Hy¬ 
derabad and other places. The Persian name 
is Gil-i-sarshui—**Jhe head-washing clay.’' 
When mixed up with rose leaves, instead of 
rancid oil, it makes anything but a bad 
Wash-ball.— Burton's S chide Vol. I. p. 31. 
METAL HE CANONES, Sp. Bronzo. 
METAL DE FONTE OU DE CLOCHES, 
Fk. Bell metal. 

METALLIC MIRRORS are still in use 
in Southern Asia. See Mirrors. 
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METAL CASTING, in India, is very 
largely practised, and the processes are of 
great simplicity. The natives generally 
prepare a model in wax, which is embedded 
in moist clays, which, after being dried in 
the sun, is heated in the fire, the wax run 
out, and the metal run in. A much better 
plan, where accuracy is required, as in cast¬ 
ing a brass nut or box for a large screw, is to 
cut the model in lead, and, having bedded 
it in day, it may, when the mould is dry, 
be melted and run out, and the metal run in. 
Wax models allow the moulds to shrink in 
drying, and the thread of a screw box so 
formed, of course does not correspond. The 
best specimens of native casting Mr. Rohde 
had seen, were a set of figures cast at 
Pettaporo, about A.D. 1820,for the zemindar, 
who had whole armies of such in bronze. In 
Maunbhoom, in Chota Nagporo, much inge¬ 
nuity is displayed in the mode of casting 
articles of this kind in hollow net work, <fcc. 
A core is made of plastic clay, all carefully 
shaped to tho internal form of the fish or’ 
other object to be imitated. This core is 
then baked and indurated. On this, the 
pattern designed to be represented is formed 
with clean bees’ wax. This done, and the 
wax having cooled, it boeomes tolerably 
hard. Soft clay is moulded over all. The 
whole is thou baked, the heat indurating 
the outer coating of clay, but softening the 
wax, which all runs out of the mould, leaving 
empty the space occupied by it. The mould 
being sufficiently dried, the molten brass is 
then poured into the empty space, and, when 
cool, tho clay is broken away, when the 
figured casting is seen. These are untouched 
after tho casting, excepting on the smooth 
and flat surfaces which are roughly filed. 
The Chinese excel in all workiug in 
metals, in ordinary blacksmith work, metal 
smelting, alloys, particularly their white 
metal of copper, zinc, iron, silver and nickel, 
their sonorous gongs and bells, one at 
Peking boiug 14J- feet by 13 feet, and their 
ingenious metallic mirrors, some with 
engravings. The consumption of metals 
from abroad, by tho Chinese depends very 
much on their price, for when high, their 
own mines furnish them cheaper. They have 
mines of lead, quicksilver, iron, and o lamine, 
and probably of tin and copper.— Mr. Rhode 
MSS. Calcnt. Cat Ex. 1862 Morrison. 
METALLUM TORMENTORUM, Lat. 
Bronze. 

METAWALI a mabomed sect in Palestine 
supposed to bo ancient Syrians, although, 
as a distinct sect, their name does not occur 
before the eighteenth century. They are 
distinguished from the other mahozuedans 
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of Syria, as being of the shiah sect, 
Robinson's Travels , Vol. ii. p. 334. 

ME I'CALFE Lord,Charles, a Bengal civil 
servant who rose to be Governor-General of 
India, was afterwards Governor of Jamaica 
and subsequently Govornor-Geueral of 
Canada. 

METHEL SEED, Eng. Datura fastuosa 
Mill, lloxb. 

ME TEM PSYCHOS IS, or Transmigra¬ 
tion of the soul is believed in by the hin- 
doos and budd’hists of Asia, and by all the 
pre-Aryan races in British India. The 
metempsychosis doctrine seems to have 
boon held coeval amongst the brahmans and 
Egyptians. The Pythagorean sect of Magna 
Grecia seem to have derived it from Egypt. 
In the Institutes of Menu, at least thirty 
different creatures are named into whose bo¬ 
dies malefactors are imprisoned according to 
their crimes, the scale descending down to 
such particulars as that he who stole per¬ 
fumes should bo changed into a music rat. 
Metempsychosis is the idea that a human 
being guilty of sensual sins, should be 
changed into animals that is only conscious 
of the senses. But metempsychosis, accord¬ 
ing to Bunsen is the recognition that there 
is a solution of the enigma of existence, 
which is not to be found in the term of a 
single life on earth, and yet which we are 
impelled to seek after, in order to explain 
this life. All guilt must be expiated; but 
the final issue, though reached only after 
the lapse of unnumbered ages, will be the 
triumph of the good, the general reconcili¬ 
ation, and a life in God will be the eternal 
heritage of the soul. Thousands of years 
before Christianity announced the certainty j 
of immortality, the three civilizations of the 
Egyptians, the brahmins and the Druids 
believed that the human soul died not after 
death. Abu Zaid the historian writing in 
A. D. 916, mentions that in Balhara and 
other parts of India, men burned themselves 
on a pile influenced by their belief in a me¬ 
tempsychosis, and lie adds that whon a man 
or woman become old, ho or she begs that 
they may be thrown into the fire or into 
water. The Tibetan buddhists count six 
classes of existence, viz., four bad, those 
in bell, the brute, asur, and yidag, and 
two good those as man and God.— -Fraser's 
Journ. May 1863 Bunsen. Elliot's History , 
pp. 1-9. Haughton's Menu. p. 4C6. 

METEORIC IMRES The Shahaba, or 
wandering meteoric fires, on fields of battle 
and in the places of “ great sacrifice,” pro- 
dncea pleasing yet molancboly effect; and are 
the source of superstitious dread and rever¬ 
ence to the hindu, having their origin in the 
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same natural cause as the “ wandering 
fires of Odin ;** the phosphorescent salt pro¬ 
duced from animal decomposition.— Tod's 
Rajasthan^ vo). I, p. 74. 

METEOROLOGY, An interesting meteo- 
rol«>gio point is r.he condition of atmospheric 
prossure during the monsoons. The 

course of the local monsoons is determined 
by the existence of alternately high and low 
atmospheric pressure over/ m country. This 
centre of minimum pressure, is, as it were, a 
point upon which the wind turns, or it is 
the goal towards which the wind blows, 
while iho place of greatest pressure is the 
point from which the winds diverge. To 
find out these two points and to discover the 
relative position which each will take up at 
the change of the monsoon, in the months of 
March, April and October, is of primary 
importance. As the determination of these 
points gives the general character to the 
monsoon in oaoh locality, so the irregulari- 
ties, the exceptions to the rule, give a dis¬ 
tinctive character to etch season. For 
example, in 1863, a local depression in the 
north-west of the Bay of Bengal diverted 
the moisture-laden winds from Central and 
Northern India, and attracted an excessive 
rainfall towards Bengal west of the Delta 
and the northern part of Orissa. In » 869, 
the frontiers of Bengal were surrounded by 
a belt of low atmospheric pressure which 
shut in the rainfall, threatening to affliot the 
North-West with a second drought until an 
egress was found for the imprisoned clouds 
during September and October in a rise 
of pressure about Hazareebaugh. These 
local atmospheric irregularities complicate 
meteorological observation and throw 
out calculation. Probably the most strik¬ 
ing evidence of this that can be brought 
forward is their misleading effects upon the 
determination of heights by the barometer. 
Thus the difference »f Cuttack and Sangor 
islands, which is known to be only 74 feet, 
appeared from the barometeric readings of 
1868 to be 205 feet and from those of another 
year 166 feet. The track of cyclones, though 
of course not their occurrence, is influenced 
in a considerable degree by local depressions 
as was the case in the hurioaues of May, 
June, and October. Mr. Blau ford calls atten¬ 
tion to the uuusually high temperature da¬ 
ring the first five months of 1869. The area 
west of the Gangetio delta, over which the 
low birometerio pressure then prevailed, 
enjoyed a temperature equal to that of 
Nagpore, “the thermal focus of India.” 
The hot winds blowing from the North- 
West and Central India were, however, in* 
terrupted by the .region of low 
245 i;"* 
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Hazareebaugh and Mongyr. At Darjeeling 
and Goal para the temperatures were un usu¬ 
ally low, and the cause suggested was the 
effect of the high temperatures over the 
oouutry to tho south of the Ganges. The 
local heating of the atmospheric pressure in 
the country south of the Ganges and west 
of the Delta, would arrest the north eastern 
progress of the hot winds and allow the 
free play of the cool breezes from Assam 
and the Snowy Range. Meteoric phenomena 
are not uncommon during Himalayan thun¬ 
der-storms. From the hamlets of Hungi- 
poor, for instance, in one of the valleys at 
the southern end of Cashmere, was wit¬ 
nessed a thunder storm, of awful grandeur. 
The lightning shot, in tremendous zig-zags 
across the mountain tops. One holt 
struck a pinnacle of rock, and remained 
a globe of fire for upwards of two minutes. 
The rainfall has been given for four ye ; irs 
at thirty-two different stations ; nt Dangra 
the highest fall in any one ye»r whs 125*1 
inches, and the average for the four years 
was 91*; at Simla it was 68“2 and 57'9 in¬ 
ches. There ere only three other stations 
at, which the rainfall in any one year ex¬ 
ceeded 40 inches, and at only two of these ' 
the average whs over 40, while other sta- ; 
tions seem to have almost as little rain as 
Aden. For instance at, Multan in 1570, 
the»*e was a fall of on ! y 2 inches, and in the 
same year Jhung hud only 3 4 and Djra 
Ghazee Khan *2*4 ; in 1858 Mooznffurgurh 
had only 2 8 inches, and in many places a 
J fall of very much under 10 inches seems to 
be common. The average downfall for 1807 
and 1870 (the first and last year given), 
notwithstanding the very heavy falls in 
some places, is only a little more than 20. 
Dr. Neil lays down that “ as a general rule, 
to which, however there are frequent local 
exceptions, a rainy col 1 season is the precur¬ 
sor of a partial failure of rain in the proper 
rainy season.” Experience would lead most, 
people to the same conclusion. He also 
tells us that, “ the more rain the 
Southern Districts receive, the less falls to 
the share of those more to the uorth,” whioh 
rule “ would seem t,o hold good for the 
monthly amounts during the rainy season, 
more than for the annual fallsin other 
words it is not raining at all places at the 
0&rae time, and the rain takes a certain belt 
of latitude at once, taking those to the north, 
or south of it also in belts at other times. 
We have heard the theory of belts of rain 
broached before, but we do not know that 
any Well-organised observations on a large 
scale have ever been made, as they easily 
might be, to test its accuracy. In the 
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Panjab, June and July seem to be the hot¬ 
test months. The highest monthly mean 
temperature in Lahore, Rawnl Pindee, Dera 
Ismael Khan and Syalkote during the four 
years 1867-1870, was, at the last station, in 
June 1867, when it was 96°*9, but, La¬ 
hore in July 1870 comes pretty near it, and 
its 96° * 1. The mean temperature is tole¬ 
rably low, but there appears to be very 
great heat, and considerable fluctuation of 
temperature. At Lahore in May 1870 the 
maximum and minimum were 121°‘6 and 
6i° *0 respectively ; and from April to Octo¬ 
ber the maximum rauges each month from 
105° to 121 ° 5 and, the minimum from 5 f )° 
to 72° givinga variation of from 50° to 60° 

METEORUS COCCINEUS, Lour. Syn. 
of Barringtonia acutangula. 

I METHEE. Bkno. Common fenugreek, 
Trigonella fbenum-grmcum. 

MET HI LAKRI, Duk. root of Glycyr- 
rhiza glabra. 

METHONICA SUPERBA. Linn. 

Gloriopa snperba Linn. 

Superb gloriosa, Eng. Longool, Bkng. 

Curia ri, Htvd. Eesha-tiungula, „ 

Ularohandal, Beng. Kookora-ueja, „ 

A pretty fl waring plant of India. 

ME I I KATUMBAR. Maleal. Corian- 
drum sativum.— Linn. Roxb. W. Ic. 

METIS4PLANA. See Wood Moth. 

METLU. Hus. Brooms. 

METONOYN— P. See Galbanum. 

METOPION— ?. See Galbanum. 

METR\ GUPTA son aud successor of 
Chandra Gupta. 

METRALANE, Hind. Auabasis multi¬ 
flora. 

METROSIDEROS (from ufopv, the heart 
of a tree, and <rl5vpos % iron), a genus of plants 
belonging to the natural order Myrtacece so 
named because of the hardness of tlndr inner 
woods. M. lucida, a beautiful tree, occurs as 
far south as Lord Auckland’s Islands, in lat. 
50j south. M. polymorpha, is a tree of the 
Sandwich Islands, ami is said to be the plant 
from which are made the clubs and otligr 
weapons employed in warfare by the South 
Sea Islanders aud M. verns, of China P Java 
and Amboyna, is said to furnish the iron 
wood of China. It grows among rocks. 

: The Chinese and Japanese value its wood 
I for making rudders, anchors, <fcc., for their 
ships and boats. The bark is used in Japan 
I as a remedy in mucous discharges, diarrhoea* 
aud dysentery. It is usually mixed with 
some aromatic, as betel nut, cloves, or nut¬ 
meg.— Roxb . ii. p. 447. Eng. Cyc„ Voigt p. 
46. Hogg . Vegetable Kingdom , p. 350. 
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METROSIDEROS GUMMIFERA. Soe 
Eucalyptus resinifera. 

METROSIDEROS ROBUSTA, is the 
Rata or Oak elm timber tree of New Zealand. 

METROSIDEROS TOMENTOSA is the 
Pohutukawa or New Zealand Ash, a good 
timber tree. 

METROSIDEROS VERUS. Rumph. A 
tree of Amboynn, Java, FI. small, white, //. 
and K. S. fr Sept, and Oct. — p. 4(3. 

MK1TROXYLON SAG US. Koenig 

Ran i bay a, Malay, is the S farinifora 
Goertn. S. Rumphii, Willde , and S. spinasus, 
Moxb. 

Is cultivated in the Eastern Archipelago, 
to obtain sago from its wood— Seeman. 

METRUPALLIAM, in L. 11“ 18’ L. 7 6° 
56’, in the Karnatik, on the E. S. E. foot of 
the Nilgiri Hills at the right bank of the 
Bhowani. The Dak bungalow -is 1085 ft. 
above the sen —Ad. Schl. 

METTAH KOLI. See Koli. 

MEUNOHAR LAKE. See Hot Springs. 

MEWA, Hind. Fruit; kala mew a, is 
Solatium verbiiseifolium. 

MEWA FAROSII, Pers. A fruit seller, 
usually of the nmli ca*te, but in tin* 
Mahratha country brahmans and kalu- 
want or singers follow tho business in 
townis ; the fruit sellers in the villages lire 
sometimes mahomedan gardeners. 

MEWAR. The ran a of Mewar, tlie capitals 
of which are Chitor and Udavapnr, is of the 
race who ruled in Sanrashtra. After the des¬ 
truction of the Balhara monarchy of Sanra- 
shtra, and two centuries sojourn of the family 
in the Bhauder desert, Paph or Bappa con¬ 
quered Chitor, and founded a new dynasty, 
in AD. 727. The hereditary title was 
changed from Gehloto to Adi tv a. In 1 28, 
Jewan (Javan) Siuh, the only suvivor oi 
the race of Bappa, was on the throne. 
Mewar, is a rajpoot kingdom, of the Surya 
vansa race, the chieftan of which is styled 
rana and lie dwells in the capital Chitor. 
The rana is admitted to be the descendant 
of Rama, who reigned about seven hundred 
years before the Christian era. Rama was the 
chief of tho Solar dynasty and Mewar is 
the most ancient but not the most powerful 
house of Rajputanah, there being no doubt 
that they have reigned there upwards of 20u0 
years. The Mewar state was much exposed, 
and was overrun successively by Mahomed 
of Ghazni, and the emperor Akbat* who in 
1568, destroyed its capital of Chitor. The 
rana took refuge in the Aravalli moun¬ 
tains, and founded Odeypoore the present 
capital. Baba is a term applied to the de¬ 
scendants of Oody Sing, the rana of Mewar. 
Ho lived for four years after the loss 
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of Chitor, and expired at Gegoonda, aged 
forty-two. He left a numerous issue of 
twenty-fivo legitimate sons, whose descen¬ 
dants, all styled R.inawut, pushed aside 
the more ancient stock, ami form that 
extensive clan distinctively termed the Bn ha, 
or ‘ infants’ of Mewar, whether Ranawut, 
PoOrawur, or Kanawut. His last act was 
to entail with a barren sceptre contention 
upon his children, by setting aside the laws 
of primogeniture and proclaiming his 
favourite son. Jugmal, his successor. The 
rana of Mewar, is the dewan, or vicegerent 
of Siva, and when he visits the temple 
of Eklinga, he supersedes the high priest in 
his duties, and performs the ceremonies. 

The shrine of Eklinga is endowed with 
twenty four large villages from the fisc, 
besides parcels of land from the chieftains. 
The hills of Mewar and the neighbourhood 
are, however, still held by aboriginal 
tribes. The Mewar ruler is styled rana, and 
is the elder branch of the Sooryavansi, or 
children of the sun. Another patronymic 
is Raghoovansi, derived from a predecessor 
of Rama, but Ranla is tho focal point of 
etch scion of tho solar race. To him, the 
conqueror of Lanka, the genealogists endea- 
v<»ur to trace the solar lines. The titles 
of many of Rajput claimants are disputed; 
but the Hindu tribes yield unanimous 
suffrage to the prince of Mewar ns the 
legitimate heir to the throne of Ra¬ 
ma, and style him Hindus Soornj. or ‘sun 
of the Hindus.’ He is universally allowed 
to bo the first of the 4 thirty-six roval tribes;* 
nor has a doubt ever been raised respecting 
his purity of descent. Many of the royal 
tribes have been swept away by time, but the 
genealogist, has filled up their place with 
others, mere scions of some ancient but 
forgotten stem. With the exception of 
Jessulmer, Mewar is the only dynastv of 
these races which lias outlived eight 
centuries of foreign domination, in the 
same lands where ooitquest placed them. 
The rana still possesses nearly the same 
extent of territory which his ancestors held 
when the conqueror of Ghazni first crossed 
the 4 blue waters’ of the Indus to invade In¬ 
dia; while the other families now ruling in 
the north-west of Rajasthan are the relics of 
ancient dynasties driven from the pristine 
seats of power, or their junior branches, who 
have erected their own fortunes. This cir¬ 
cumstance adds to the dignity of the rana 
of Mewar and is the cause of the general 
homage which the tanas receive, notwith¬ 
standing diminution of their power. Se»odia 
is the last change of name which the ranas 
of Mewar race hare undergone. It waa-|B|§i 
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Sooryavansa, then Grahilote or Gehlote, from whioh. the word vassal is derived, 
then Aharya, and now Sesodia. These All the chartularies or pnttas commence 
changes arise from revolutions and local To ... . gras has been ordained. Bhomia, 
circumstance The tin-mines of Mewar were from bhom land, means a landed pro- 
once very productive, and yielded no in- prietor, in 'Raj pn tan ah, the allodial proprie- 
considerable portion of silver: but the caste of tor of Me war, offshoots of the earliest princes, 
miners is extinct, and political reasons, dnr- The term ‘bapota*’ implies the inheritance or 
ing the Mogul domination led to the conceal- patrimony and its holder, if a military vas- 
ment. of such sources of wealth. Opper of sal, is called * Bhornin,* meaning one nctu- 
a very fine description is likewise abundant ally identified with the soil (bhom). It is 
and supplies thn currency . Surma, or the the mahomedan term wattar-dar, or meeras- 
oxide of antimony, is found on the western dar and the Kaniatchi of Malabar is the 
frontier. The garnet, amethystine quartz, bhomia of Rajasthan. The bhomia, is vested 
rock crystal, the chrysolite, and inferior with the rights of the crown, in its share of 
kinds of the emerald family are all to be the bhog or rent. Bnt when their own land 
found within Mewar. The rich tin-mines is in the predicament called 4 gult’has,’or 
of Jawara produced at one time a consider- reversions from lapses to the commune, he is 
able proportion of silver. Those of copper ‘ seized’ in all the rights of the former pro- 
are abundant, as is also iron on the now prietor, or by internal arrangements, they 
alienated domain on the Chumbul; but can convey such right by cession of the corn- 
lead least of all. The marble quarries also mune. The bhom is exernpt.from the jureeb 
added to the revenue; and where there is or measuring rod ; it is jmver assessed, and 
such a multiplicity of sources, none are his only sign of allegiance is a quit,-rent, in 
considered mo minute to be applied in the most cases triennial and the tax of khur- 
necesMtouB times. The rich mineral pro- lakur, a war imposition, since commuted for 
duc*s enabled the Mewar family long to money. These allodial tenants, are the 
struggle against, superior power and to raise yeomen of Rajasthan, and as in the districts 
those magnificent structures which orna- of Korrtulmer and Mandelgurh, constitute 
ment their kingdom. In Mewar, 44 An” the landwehr, or local militia. The Rajpoot 
was the oath of allegiance in Col. Tod’s vaunts his aristocratic distinction derived 
time. Three things in Mewar were from the land; and opposes the title of 
royal ires;—a subject cannot meddle with 4 Bhomia Raj,’ or government, of the soil, 
the An. or oath of allegiance; the Dan or to the ‘ Bania Raj,* or commercial govern- 
iransit dues on commerce; and the Kan, or ment, which he alfixes as an epirher of con- 
mines of the precious metals. There are tempt to Jeipoor; where “wealth accumu- 
two classes of Rajput landholder's in lates and men decay.” 4 Bhom rakhwali or 
Mewar, though tire one greatly exceeds | land [in return for] preservation, is one 
the other in number. One is the kind of Bhom, the crown itself hold 4 bhom 

rakhwali’ on its own fiscal demesnes con¬ 
sisting of small portions in each village. In 
S. 1782, the turbulent bhomia on the western 
frontiers were checked by the Rajput chief 
quotas at home and abroad, renewable at on their borders, and the Siudil, the Deora, 
every lapse, when nil the ceremonies of re- the Bala, the Bora, the Balecha, and the 
sumption, the fine of relief, and the investi- Soda were then compelled to servitude. The 
tore take place. The Bhoomia does not ancient clans, prior to rana Sanga had 
renew his grant, but holds a prescriptive ceased, on the rising greatness of the subso- 
possession. He succeeds without any fine, quent new division of clans, to hold the 
but pays a firnall annua) quit-rent, and higher grades of rank ; and had, in /act, 
can be called upon for local service in merged into the general military landed 
the districts which he inhabits for a certain proprietors of the country under the term 
period of time. He is the counterpart of * bhoomia.* The Bhoomi , the scions of the 
the allodial proprietor of the European earliest princes, are to be met with in vari- 
Bystem. and the real ‘zemindar’ of these ous part of Mewar ; though only in those of 
principalities. Both have the same signi- high antiquity, where they were defended 
fioation; from bhoom and zamiu, ‘land’ the from oppression by the rocks and wilds in 
latter word being of Persian origin, which they obtained a footing, as in Komul- 
Grasya is from gras, ‘a subsistence*; mer, the wilds ofOhuppnn, or plains of 
literally and familiarly, ‘a mouthful.* M uidelgurh, long under the kings, and where 
It may have a like origin with the Celtic their agricultural pursuits maintained them, 
word gwas, said to mean ‘a servant,* and Their clannish appellations, Kombawnt, 
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Grasvn t'hxknr, or lord ; the other the Bhoo- 
miit. The Grasya chieftain is he who holds 
(gras) by grant (putta) of the prince, for 
which ho performs service with specified 
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Loonawut, and Ranawut, distinctly show 
from what stem and when they branched 
off; and as they ceased to be of sufficient 
importance to visit the court on the new and 
continually extending ramifications, they 
took to the plough. But while they disdain¬ 
ed not to derive a subsistence from labour¬ 
ing as husbandmen, they never abandoned 
their arms; and the bhoomia, amid the 
crags of the alpine Aravalli,where he pastures 
his cattle or cultivates his fields, preserves 
the erect mien and proud spirit of his ances¬ 
tors, with more tractability, and less arro¬ 
gance and folly, than his more courtly but 
now widely separated brethren. They form 
a considerable body in many districts, armed 
with matchlock, sword and shield. In Man- 
delgurh, when their own interests and the 
prince’s unite, four thousand Bhoomia could 
be collected. They held and maintained 
without support the important fortress of 
that district, for their prince, during half a 
century of turmoil. Aravalli, accord¬ 
ing to Colonel Tod means the refuge of 
strength, its hills have afforded protection to 
the most ancient sovereign race in the east 
or west—the ancient stock of the Surya- 
vansa, the Heliadre of India, or children of 
the sun, the princes of Me war, who, when 
pressed were wont to retire to its fastnesses, 
only to issue again when occasion offered. 
The Aravalli hills are connected by lower 
ranges with the western extremity of the 
Vindhya mountains on the borders of Guze- 
rat, and stretch northwards to a considerable 
distance beyond Ajmir, in the direction of 
Delhi, forming the division between the 
desert on the west and the central table-land. 
It would be more correct to say the level of 
the desert, for the south eastern portion in¬ 
cluding Jodpur, is a fertile country.— Prin- 
sep's Antiquities by Thomas, p. 248-258. Tod's 
Rajasthan Yol. 1 . pp. 10, 12, 13, 136, 154, 
163, 164, 169, 172, 198, 211, 212, 516, 517. 
Yol. ii. p. 141. Elliot Supplemental Glossary . 
Elphinstone's History of India Yol. i. p. 2. 
Campbell , p. 80. Wilson's Glossary, Howell 
Thurlow p. 156. See Bal, Choi tuny a, Hin¬ 
doo, India, Inscriptions, Jain, Kalapatta. 
Saurashtra Shnr. Sumitra. Tripati. Kush 
or Cush Lat. Math, Rajput, Rudra, Sam- 
pradaya. 

ME WAS a Koli tribe of freebooters in 
Guzerat. 

MEWAT. A district S. W. of Delhi, 
notorious for the lawless habits of its inhabi¬ 
tants, a very ancient hindu race, but the 
greater part forced proselytes to the mabo- 
medan faith. In the time of Firthiraj the chief 
of Mctvat was one of his vassals. The 
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whole of its towns were levelled to Vue 
ground by Jessraj. The Mewati is a tribe 
of Rajputs inhabiting the province of 
Mewat, now known as Macheri, and 
formerly notorious for their turbulent 
and predatory character. They are a 
thieving tribe of cultivators found here 
and there along the S. West borders of 
the N. W. Provinces of India. The Alwar 
country near Delhi seems of late to have 
been called Mewat, but they extend further 
east than the Cnjar and in Malwa are com¬ 
mon as irregular soldiers and depredators. 
They are supposed to bo mostly mahomedans. 
The turbulent Mewati of Alighur form a 
large element in the population, A punish¬ 
ment was inflicted on the Mewati tribe, 
which inhabit the hilly tract, within 25 
miles of Delhi. In 1265, 100,000 were put 
to the sword, and a line of forts was con¬ 
structed along the foot of their hills. .The 
Mewati mahomedans partake of both re¬ 
ligions. Though stigmatized as robbers and 
assassins, they arc at the same time admitted 
to be faithful and courageous guards and 
servants to those in whoso service they en¬ 
gage : in Hindustan, they were entertained 
as sebundies, or militia, by the renters and 
managers of the country, and were deemed 
faithful to those they served; but great num¬ 
bers of them who settled m the villages be¬ 
came professed depredators: they were, 
however, generally, in bodies which Rajpoot 
lords and wealthy landholders could alone 
afford to maintain.— Malcolm's Central India, 
Yol. IT, p 174. Rennet's Memoir, p. xlix. 
T.of II. Yol. ii. p. 126. Campbell, p. 103 
Tod's Rajasthani Vol. 1 p. 169, 498. 

MEXICAN ARGEMONE. Eng. Arge- 
mone Mexicana. Linn. 

MEXICAN HIGHLANDS, the Lower 
Mountains of Spain, Mysore, the Hilly 
ranges in the Deccan, and Rajpootana have 
similar climates. 

ME-YAH. Burm. Grewia. 

MEYARU, slaves of Canara, a sub-divi¬ 
sion of the Dhcr. 

MEYHUC or Meykhek. Pers. Cloves. 
Cary to phyllura aromatieum. 

MEYKIRAYAN, Tam. A shepherd. 

MEYO. One of the Moluccas Islands, 
in lat. 1 ° 12’ N. and long. 126 ° 39’ E., is 
high and of oven appearance. 

MEYPUKARAN, Mal. A shepherd, a 
grazier. 

ME Y WAR. See Me war. 

MEYT AIS or Burnt Island, called 
also Bird or White Island, lies in lat. 
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13’ N. and long. 47° 16 '-’ K, is a bigb I 
barren rock. 

MEZERKON, Eng. Daphne mezereum, 

MEZEREUM BARK, Mazrioon, Rei; 
root of Daphne mezereon. Linn. 

MEZONG, See Gipsies, 

MEZZ ALE, Burm. A tree of Amherst, 
Tavoy and Mergui, of maximum girth 4 
cubits and maximum length 30 feet. Found 
scattered, not very abundant, all over the 
provinces. When seasoned it floats in water. 
It is used by the Burmese for rulers, mallets 
and walking sticks ; is of very handsome 
streaked grain like palmyra wood, but not 
sutliciently durable to be recommended for 
ordnance purposes .—Captain Vance. 

MGANGA, See Soma), Bcer-us-somal. 

MHA-GHAI, Burm. Elccocarpns species. 

MHAT.R. The Mhairwara country is 
situated but a very few miles west of* Ajmer 
and is composed of successive ranges of 
huge rocky bills, the only level country 
being the valleys running between them. 
Either from the insignificance or sturdy 
valour of this race, the rulers of India 
were never able to make any impression 
on 'them, notwithstanding their vicinity 
to the occasional residence, for a long 
period, of the emperors of Hindustan. In 
later times the Mhair have been the 
terror of their lowland neighbours; and 
even the Rajpoots, perhaps, with the solo 
exception of the Rob ilia, the bravest men 
in India, dreaded their approach. The 
Mhair of the Mhairwara hills occupy the 
Aravali range running towards Ajmir. 
Their chiefs claim to be of Rajput descent, 
but the Koli assert their relationship to them, 
and they admit having intermarried with the 
Bhii and Meena, and Colonel Dixon Bays 
that for hundreds of years, they have been 
recruited by refugees and all sorts of rascals 
from Hindustan, and are now probably a 
very mixed race. They are described as 
rather good looking. Colonel Briggs states 
the Mahratta and Mhair names have a 
similar origin. The Mhair claim never 
to have been conquered, nor to have 
paid tribute to the tliakurs of Kharwa or 
Mussooda or to the bhoomialis of Mewar. 
Some of them remonstrated against being 
handed over to Joudpur and the people of 
a few villages which had been transferred 
migrated to British territories. The 
Mhair race, amongst whom the latter 
part of Colonel Dixon’s career was 
passed is one of tho bravest and amongst the 
most predatory of tho Non-Ariau races in 
India, and Colonel Dixon’s efforts were 
directed to civilizing them. Gradually they 
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became attached to industrial pursuits. Col. 
Dixon built a new town, strong and well 
planned, with two miles of wall as a defence 
and encouraged strangers of various castes, 
particularly that of shopkeepers and 
bunneahs to settle in its capital, a 
readier means of buying and selling being 
two of the great wants of the young com¬ 
munity. Up to A. D. 1838, the district was 
wholly dependent on supplies brought in 
(chiefly by plunder) from a distance. But 
by 1850 the population had much increased, 
and exported to surrounding towns and 
villages considerable supplies of produce; 
and the sounds of honorable industry were 
heard not only in the vicinity of Nya 
Nuggur, but in three or four hundred 
villages erected in the midst of the jungle. 
Civilization dawned on the face of those 
long-troubledhills in some of its most benig¬ 
nant forms.— Cole. Myth. Hind. p. 299; 
Campbell p. 45. See Mair; Med ; Meena. 

MHAN BLN", Burm. Morinda. 

MHANG, a helot race mostly predial 
slaves amongst tho Mahratta villages, 
employed as the scavenger,guide, watchman, 
and executioner. They take the place of the 
chakili or cbuckler amongst the Tamil race. 

MHAR, The Mliar of the Mahrati-speak¬ 
ing countries, is undoubtedly the Dher of 
the Dekhan, the Holiar of the Canarese, and 
the Pariah of the Tamil people. Throughout 
the Hydrabad dominions, most of them have 
claims for allotments on the cultivators, 
though the Mhar does not, or only rarely 
cultivates, on his own account. There are 
230,772 Mhar or Dher in the Berars, or 
about a ninth part of the Berar population. 
Professor Wilson, writes the word Mahar, 
Mhar, Mher, Mhao, Maw and Mar. They 
are regarded by hindus as lower than 
the Dher, but the Mhar, Dher, Eskar, Holiar, 
and Pariah are undoubtedly one people. They 
are to be met with throughout the Mahratta 
country, dwelling apart outside the village, 
and are often part of the Baloth. The 
mark for their signature is a staff They are 
a willing, ready people, obliging, gratejjtf 
for any little kindness; and, for the traveller, 
whether at midnight or midday, in sun or 
rain, or cold or heat, they take up their 
staff and move cheerfully along to show tho 
road to the next village. Indeed, in the 
great tract of the Central Dekhan, the 
Dher, or Mhar and the Mhang, are the 
only free labourers, for the hindu farmers 
rigidly prevent them holding land, and 
with equal tenacity prevent those of 
the hamlet leaving it lest the farming villages 
lose their labouring hands. They 
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M’HLECHA. 

are really village slaves throughout the 
Hyderabad territories, but claim certain 
ancestral rights. The Dlier or Mhar, and 
the Mhang of the road-side hamlets earn a 
little as begar coolies or labourers whoso 
services travellers can claim to carry loads,but 
the usual payment, and what they themselves 
demand, is only an anna for four cos (or 8 
miles), and, with the recent increased prices 
of all supplies, their means must be in¬ 
sufficient. They all said so, and their cloth¬ 
ing indicated insufficient purchasing means. 
Their personal appearance did not evince 
any insufficiency in food. But, au increase 
in the begar payments seems advisable, 
particularly for such as dwell on lines of 
much traffic; and in any arrangements for 
village conservancy or protection from small¬ 
pox, these non-hindu communities should be 
carefully included. The Mhang and Mhar 
dwell on the outside of every village and 
hamlet of the peninsula of India, as the 
predial or village slaves. They are called 
by Mr. Campbell, a helot race, and are 
generally regarded as part of the Non- 
Aryan peoples of India, of which 
there are upwards of twelve millions in 
British India. The Mhar or Dher or 
Pariah is free spoken, intelligent, well in¬ 
formed, considering his position, and has 
large and liberal views as to religion 
and policy. The brahminical religion, 
however, whether of the Saiva the 
Vaishnava, or Yira-Saiva types has never 
recommended itself to them, nor have they 
taken to mahomedanism, or to Christianity. 
They are decided shamanists, nature- 
worshippers aud spirit worshippers, and 
though living in hourly communication 
with the Hindu, Brahmin, Kshatrya, Yesya 
aud Sudra, they have not adopted any hindu 
tenets but seem to have imparted to the 
hindus several shamanist customs. From 
the great numbers of the Cbamar or leather 
worker race of northern and Central India 
who have joined the Sadh-Nami sectarians, 
theistic teachings would seem to be the 
more acceptable to the Non-Aryan popula¬ 
tions of the central parts of India. See India. 
MHARASHTRA, See India, Mahrata. 

MHARATTA, See Mahrata, India. 

MHARWAR, See Marwar, India. 

MHENDI, Hind, Lawsonia alba, Lamb. 

M’HLECHA. The Arians seem to have 
brought with them a servile race, or to have 
had amongst them a social distinction between 
the noble and the common people which has 
ever continued up to the present day. As 
they conquered southwards, amongst the 
Tartar races whom they found in the 
country, they reduced them also, every- 
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where to a state of slavory. They 
named them in tierce contempt Dasa or 
slaves and these formed the true servile race 
of Menu and other writers. Where the 
races who had preceded them retaiued their 
independence these proud immigrants styled 
them M’hlecha, a term which oven to tho 
present day, is intended to comprise every 
thing that is hateful or vile. To all these prior 
races, the Aryan immigrants applied the most 
contemptuous expressions,Dasa, slave; Dasya, 
country people, Locust-eaters, Hole-dwellers, 
Rejectors of Iudra., Monkey-tribes, Snakes, 
but tho term most frequently used is 
M’hlecha. This name, now used to designate 
any person other than a hindu, long con¬ 
tinued to be applied, to all the unsubdued 
Non-Aryan tribes in India. But many of 
the aboriginal Scythian inhabitants of India 
seem to have been subdued and transformed 
from Mlechcha into Sudra, by stow degrees 
and the process is everywhere yet in progress. 
In the age of Menu they retained their 
independence and the appellation of 
M’hlecheha, in Bengal, Orissa, and tho 
Dekhan; but in the earlier period which is 
referred to in the historic legends of tho 
Mababarata, the M’hlechcha and Dasya aro 
mentioned as disputing the possession of 
Upper India itself, with the Arya race and 
in conjunction with certain tribes connected 
with tho Lunar line, they succeeded in over¬ 
running the territories of Sagara the thirty- 
fifth king of tho Solar dynasty. 

M’HOR-ANGAH, also M’hor-Angi HtND. 
Nisaetus bonelli, Tamm. 

MHOW. A British cantonment in Hol- 
kar’s dominions. 

M’HOWA, Bassia latifolia tree, from tho 
blossoms of which the common native liquor 
is distilled. 

Mil YE, in Guzerat, a broad fine stream. It 
attains in Malvva no great size or body of 
water, it has its rise in a small plain five 
miles west of Amjherra, and shortly after 
passing Bhopawur, pursues a northerly 
course till it reaches the upper confines of 
Bagur, where the boundary hills give it a 
sudden turn westward past Mongana : it 
is, however, soon diverted from this direc¬ 
tion by the high primary mountains of Me- 
war, which bend it south, and this course 
it pursues, with little deviation, till it falls 
into the sea in the Gulf of Cambay, near 
the town of that name. This river is not 
deemed navigable above- twelve or fifteen 
miles from its mouth, owing to its numer¬ 
ous shallows. 

MHZUNGU, See Somal. 

MIAKO, a town in Japan, Fudsiyaraa is 
a high volcanic mountain of Japan, at 
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• inactive, but which tradition reports to 
have risen in one night, and, as it rose, there 
occurred a depression in the earth near 
Miako, which now forms the Jake of Mit-su- 
no-umi. In A.D. 864, tlie mountain burst 
asunder from its base upwards, and at its 
last eruption in 1707, it covered Yodo with 
ashes. It is a sacred mountain. It is crest¬ 
ed with snow, and presents the appearance 
of a truncated cone, and tho gathering of a 
white cloud around its summit, isa sign of bad 
weather. It is occasionally ascended by 
Japanese pilgrims for the worship of the god 
of the winds. The religious and supreme em¬ 
peror who lived at Miako had twelve wives 
and twenty-five other consorts. Neither the 
hair of his head, his beard or his nails were 
ever cut. AH his victuals were prepared in 
new vessels, which were broken after using 
them, and his garments renewed daily were 
also daily destroyed, to prevent any others 
using them. When he went abroad, ho was 
carried in a palanquin, from whence he 
could see without being seen. This su¬ 
preme emperor alone lived in polygamy, all 
tho people having but ono wife.—Japan, pp. 
409-411. See Japan, Kio-kobo. 

MI ANA. ft predatory race in Cutcb. 
The Miana of Mallia in Mueha-Kanta on 
the banks of Mucha river, are the real mas¬ 
ters of Mullia. They have a tliakur, but 
Own allegiance only to their own chowhat- 
tia or heads of tribes. They aro turbulent, 
take service as soldiers in the neighbour¬ 
hood, and in every boundary light, a Miana 
or two is killed. 

MIANA. or Mai, or Miani or Moana, a 
tribe at Ivhyrpor in Sind, subsist by fishing, 
their women are on a very large scale, thick¬ 
set and dark ; lew of them handsome, they 
wear ear and neck ornaments of unseemly 
size. In marriages and other festivals men 
aud women join in the dance. The women 
form a circle round the musicians, move in 
slow time beating the ground with their feet, 
and clapping their hands which they raise 
above their heads. The Miana tribe of fisher¬ 
men and boat-men, find occupation and sub¬ 
sistence on the river Indus. The Miana, 
though it is usual to style as Sindhians all 
classes generally who inhabit the country, 
as hitherto observod by all travellers 
passing through it, form a third of the 
mahommedari population, of Sindh, and form 
a large tribe, apart from either the Jutt 
cultivator or tho turbulent Biluchi. The 
Miana or Miani are the most active and 
athletic race in Sindh, with a buoyancy of 
spirits and generally frank bearing unknown 
to the other classes. Many of them as 
fishermen live, it may be said, iu, rather than 
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MIANNA. 

on the river, but all have villages immediate¬ 
ly on its banks, their boats and nets furnish¬ 
ing all that is required for their maintenance. 
In many parts of the stream, especially near 
the great lake Munchur, whole families of 
this class live entirely after the Chinese 
fashion in their boats, having no other habi¬ 
tation. The women share the labour equally 
with the men, and a sturdy lass is generally 
seen steering or paddling the boat whilst the 
man works at tho nets, a child being often 
suspended in a net-work cob between the 
mast and rigging of the craft, which is 
always very small and light for the advant¬ 
age of easier navigation amongst the shoals 
and creeks. The navigation of the Indus is 
carried on by the Miana, and passing his 
life on the river he is the only pilot to bo 
trustod in its intricate channels. The Pullah 
fishery, for which the Indus is so celebrated, 
is conducted by this people. First placing on 
the water a large earthen vessel and com¬ 
mending it to the care of Allah, the fisher¬ 
man casts himself on it in such a man¬ 
ner that the mouth of the vessel is completely 
closed by the pressure of his stomach ; he 
then paddles himself by moans of the action 
of his hands and feet into the centre of tho 
stream, holding deep in the water a forked 
pole about filteen feet in length, to which is 
attached a large net; in his girdle he carries 
a small spear, and a check-string attached to 
the net indicates the moment when a fish is 
eutangled. The spear is used to kill tho fish 
when drawn up after capture, and the jar 
receives the spoil. The Miana, are poor 
though exceedingly numerous. They aro 
dissipated, and a large proportion of the 
courtesans and dancing women of the 
country are from this tribe ; they are of very 
dark complexion, but possess regular fea¬ 
tures, and some of the women would be con¬ 
sidered remarkably handsome. The Miana 
are also noted for the manufactnreof mats 
and baskets, which are beautifully woven 
from tho high reeds and strong grasses grow¬ 
ing on the edge of tho river. The Miana,when 
found near towns and villages, occupy a 
distinct quarter, generally outside or apart 
from the other inhabitants. Here they sell 
spirits, the men beat drums and sing and 
the women dance and perform all the usual 
acts of courtesanship calculated to allure 
the passing stranger.— Postan's Personal Ob¬ 
servation ., pp. 58, 59, 60. See India; Kattya- 
war. 

MIANEE, a battle was fought at this place 
by Sir Charles Napier against the amirs of 
Sind, and won on the ) 7th February 1843. 

MIANNA a town situated in a wide valley, 
closed to the south-east by the lofty rnoun- 
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MIAUP BOUT. 

fains of tho Koflan-Kou. Ifc is a poor place, 
being best known by the ill-name of its 
bugs— Porter's Travels , Yol. I. p. 265. 

MIAOU-TSE, also written Miau-tze, and 
said to mean children of the soil and 
similarly in Chinese we have Yan-jin, dog- 
men ; Man-jin, savage-men ; Hungmiati, red 
family : Peh-ko-lo, white kolo. The Maou- 
tso are an aboriginal race or races in the 
hilly parts of China; and are divided into 
the Black and White Miaou-tse. They 
have various tribes with separate names. 
The white Miaou-tse, who occupy the hill 
country of central China, present many points 
of resemblance to the Karen. They are 
brave, independent, and at certain intervals 
sacrifice an ox without blemish to the Great 
Father. It is amongst tho Miaou-tse that 
the old Testament is said to have existed 
from time immemorial, which they say came 
to them from heaven 2000 years ago. See 
India. 

MIAS Jav. or Orang-utan Malay occurs 
in Borneo, arc species of Pithecus. One kind 
called “ Mias-chappau or Mias pappan has 
the skin of the face broadened out to a 
ridge or fold at each side. One killed 
by Mr. Wallace was 7 ft. 0 in. across the 
arms and 4 ft. 2 in. from head to heel. 
The small Mias is called by the Dyak race 
Mias kassir. The orang-utan in Borneo, 
lives in the low swamp in forests. Their 
food consists of fruit, with leaves, buds 
and young shoots. They rarely descend to 
the gi^ound. The Dyaks say that only 
the crocodile and python will attack 
the orang-utan. When fruit is scarce it 
goes for food to the hanks of rivers and the 
sea, and the crocodile tries to seize it, but it 
gets on the crocodile, beats him with its 
hands and feet, tears him and kills it by 
main strength, tearing open its jaws and 
throat. The Python, it seizes and bites 
and kills. The orang-utan is confined 
to Borneo and Java. A full grown mias is 
quite a match fora naked man, and general¬ 
ly before he can be killed contrives to bite 
off two or three fingers or otherwise maim 
the individual. Many Dyaks are to be seen 
thus mutilated by them .—Wallace I. pp. 54 
and 60. 

MIA-SAIL AH. Arab. Liquidamber. 

MIAS CHAPIN. Malay. A species of 
Orang-utan, Pithecus curtus. 

MIAS PAPPAN, Malay. A species of 
Orang-utan of Borneo. 

MIAS RAMBI, Malay, A species of Or¬ 
ang-utan. The Pithecus brookei of Borneo. 
MIAUP-BOTJT. Used for furniture, &c. 


MICA. 

Kin-sing-shih, Chin. Tulk, Pers. Duk* 

Yin-siog-shih, „ Abraka, Sans. 

Abrak, Hind. Abrakam, Tam. 

Several varieties of this mineral are 
found in India, especially in Behar, and in 
the Northern Ciroars. It readily splits into 
transparent, elastic flakes. It consists of 
nearly equal parts of silica and magnesia, 
and about 6 per 100 of lime. Slips of mica 
afford a convenient substitute for platinum 
foil, in chemical experiments on the effect of 
heat on organic bodies and they are useful 
for covering photographs. Mica occurs 
usually in thin tabular plates or scales, 
resembling glass ; it is rarely crys¬ 
tallized in four or six-sided short prisms 
or long six-sided pyramids. It melts before 
tho blowpipe into a greyish spongy glass; 
it is soft, pliant and easily scratched, its 
colors are white, yellow, brown and black. 
Sp. gra. 2 654. In China, mica is used 
medicinally. The principal Mica mines of 
Behar, are situated on the northern face 
of the Vyndhia hills, where the three 
districts of Behar, Monghyr and Ramghur 
meet. The most westerly mine is 
situated thirty-seven miles in a south 
easterly direction from Gya, and is in 
the district of Behar: the most easterly 
mine is about sixty miles distant in zillah 
Monghyr, the whole of the intermediate 
sixty miles being more or less productive of 
the mineral. The average distance from the 
Ganges of the whole aggregated group of 
mines is sixty miles. Those mines only which 
lie within the boundary of the district of 
Behar are worked, those within the district 
of Monghyr, from some unknown reason, are 
neither worked nor regarded as of any value 
by the owners of the estates in which they 
lie. The mica reaches the surface in three 
different states, viz. the good, hard and ser¬ 
viceable mineral; the soft, wet and flimsy 
mineral : and the chipped and powdered 
mineral. The tests as to whether the mica 
is good for any thing, or whether, as the 
natives say “ it is alive” are its firmness, 
specific gravity, and the power of reflecting 
the countenance free of contortions; the 
latter test showing the perfect paral¬ 
lelism of its individual plates and conse¬ 
quent likelihood to split well; the heavier 
the mineral and the more perfect the reflec¬ 
tion, the more valuable is the mineral con¬ 
sidered ; all the plates not standing the ne¬ 
cessary test, are of a soft and flimsy nature 
without any of the brilliant sparkle of the 
better sort, the natives call this the “ dead 
mica,” and it appears to be in a state of 
decay. The plates of the superior kind are 
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MICHELIA CHAMPACA. 
used in alJ the large Gangetic cities and 
towns, by the native draftsmen, whose 
beautiful productions in body colors, must 
be familiar to most people: by the lamp and 
toy makers; by the makamraedans for orna¬ 
menting their taziah or tuboot, as well as 
for ornamenting umbrellas, and boats, and 
for making artificial flowers. The second 
and third kinds are pounded and used for 
ornamenting toys, pottery, the inside of 
houses, for sprinkling over clothes and tur¬ 
bans at feasts, the sparkle from which by 
torch light resembles diamonds; but the 
great consumption of the inferior mineral 
takes place during the Hooli festival, during 
which period the “abir” or pounded mica 
mixed with the flour of the small grain, 
Kodu, Paspalum stoloniferum, Linn., and 
colored with some red coloring matter is 
freely sprinkled over the votaries of those 
bachanalian orgies. It is the soft shining 
scaly part of granite and is very liable to 
decay from constant damp ; it passes into a 
greasy or soapy earth or loam. Mica is 
mixed with lime to form a beautiful glisten¬ 
ing plaster, for native buildings. Mica is 
exported from Bombay in considerable 
quantities. In the year 1861, five tons of the 
value of £. 146 were exported.'— Capt. Sher- 
welly Revenue Survey. Deny. As. Soc. Journ. 
No. IV, of 1851. Gat Em. 62. O' Shaughnessy, 
p. 694. 

MICCA MICOANUTTAN. SeeCapillaire. 

MIC HA, Bau. Black pepper. 

MICHAEL or Mikail, according to ma- 
homedan belief, tho uugel who has charge of 
heavenly bodies, of breathing creatures, and 
of the angels tenanted in the seventh para¬ 
dise. 

MICHELIA: a genus of plants of the 
order Magnoliacero, some of which furnish 
useful woods. M. aurantiaca, Wall., a 
tree of Pegu : M. kisopa, Buck ., a tree of 
the forests of Nepaul, and M. oblonga, a 
tree of the Khassya hills— Voigt. 

MICHELIA AURANTIACA. Sa-ga 
Bnrm. This tree has large orange coloured, 
fragrant, flowers. 

MICHELIA CHAMPACA, Linn. 

Champaka. Beng. Shembugha maram. 

Champa „ Tam. 

Sa-ga. Burm. Chamba. 8ut. 

Sumpaghy. Can. Sampenga chettu. Tel. 

Chen-po, . Chin. Champakamu, „ 

Chen-poo-kia. „ Champeyamu. „ 

Champa. Duk. 

Bongas jampacca, Malay. Gand’ha p’hali. „ 

Champakam. Maleal. Heman gamu, „ 

Chamuti. Panjab. Heman push pakamu „ 

Champaoa. Sans. Kanchauamu. f> 

Sappoo. Singh. Kouchona? Ur /a. 


MICHELIA CHAMPACA. 

Fruit. 

Chamakri. Hind. | Chamoto. Hind. 

A large tree of the Moluccas, of Java, of 
most parts of India, Ceylon and China. 
It grows in the Punjab at Kalka, andKangra, 
and at Chuinba at 2,000 to 3,000 feet and 
in Kangra, it was one of the padshahi 
royal or reserved trees. Those at Chumba 
are 7 or 8 feet in girth and 60 or 70 feet 
high. Ploughshares are occasionally made 
of the wood. In Ceylon it is used for drums 
carriages, palanquius and in buildings; it 
is prized for well works, verandah 
posts and for furnituro, as it polishes well, 
though it is apt to warp. It is not subject 
to worms. It flowers and fruits nearly all the 
year and has large deep yellow intensely fra¬ 
grant flowers. Doubts exist as to whether 
the Kalka, Kangra and Chamba tree is of 
the same species, as M. champaka, but tho 
wood is used for the same purposes. In 
China its bark is used witli that of other 
maguoliaceoe to adulterate cinnamon. 

The flower. 

Shamboogha poo. Tam. Bangas jampacca. Malay. 
Chnmpeka phool. I)uk. Shumpenghi poo. Tkl. 
Shampakam Hort Mal. Champao. Sans. 

This beautiful golden coloured flower is 
held in high estimation by the hindoos, by 
whom it is dedicated to Krishna and is one 
of five with which the hindu “ Kama,” the 
god of love, ornaments his arrow. When 
Vasant’ha tho personified spring time, is 
preparing]the bow and^shafts, for his friend, 

Ho bends the luscious cane, and twists the sting 
With bees how sweet! but oh! how keen their sting ! 
Ho with fine flowerets tips the ruthless darts, 

Which through five senses strikes enraptured hearts; 
Strong Chumpa, rich in odorous gold 
Warm Amer, nursed in heavenly mould; 

Dry Nag-Kesur, in silver smiling ; 

Ilot Kittikum, our sense beguiling ; 

And last, to kindle fierce,the scorching flame, 
Love-shaft, M’hich gods bright Bela name. 

Sir William Jones says its aromatic scenfc 
is so strong as to bo offensive to bees, who 
never alight upon it. hbeede informs us 
that tho powder of the bark of the root of 
this tree is given to excite the flow of the 
menses. It is from this tree that the aro¬ 
matic Sumpungheo oil of Madras is obtained. 
It is one of the few trees embalmed in 
English song, 

“ Tho maid of India blest again to hold, 

In her full lap, tho Champao’s loaves of gold, 

Thinks of the time when by the Ganges’ flood, 

Her little playmates scattered many a bud 
Upon her long dark hair.” 

Its rich orange exquisitely fragrant, blos¬ 
soms, are used by Burmese maidens to adorn 
their “ loug black hair.” The bark is 
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MICHELIA NILAGIRICA.. MICIPPE CRISTATA. 


bitter, and aromatic, and on several 
trials appeared to Dr. O’Sbauglinessy 
to possess the properties attributed to the 
Magnolia glauca. It may be given in 
powder in intermittent fevers in doses of 
from 10 to 30 grains. Its aromatic proper¬ 
ties are dissipated by boiling either in water 
or spirit, and on evaporation, a bitter extract 
remains, which contains tannic and gallic 
acid.— Boxb. Voigt , Mr. Mendis Captain 
Macdonald , Captain Puclcle. Dr. J. L. 
Steivart. Ains. Mat. Med. p. 157. Drs. 
McClelland. Mason. O'Shaughnessy , p. 193. 
Smith , Chin. Mat. Med. 

MICHELIA DOLTSOPA, Buck. A tree 
of the forests of Nepaul, wood fragrant, ex¬ 
cellent, used for house building— Voigt. 

MICHELIA EXCELSA, Bl. Magnolia 
excelsa, Wall, is a Nepal tree, yields 
valuable timber, of a fine texture ,* at 
first greenish, but soon changing into a pale 
yellow. Wall. R. fl- Nep. 

MICHELIA RHEEDII, Wight. 

Rnmpagliy. Can. I Sampangliy maram. Tam. 

Riapangam. Maleal. | Seinpangam. „ 

MICHELIA FUSCATA, Bl. 

Magnolia fuscata, Andr. B. Repos. 

A tree of China. Flowers largish, cream- 
coloured, purple-edged, dark and fragrant. 
Flowers in March and April and fruits in 
October. 

MICHELIA NILAGIRICA, W. Ic. Ze?ih. 

Golden flowered Walsa-pu Singh. 

Champaca, Eng. Shembuglia maram. Tam. 

Pila Champ, Hind. Sampanghy maram ,, 

Pila Champa Maiik. 

Var. a. Ovalifolia, Wright ; pctalis cum sep, 
sa?pissiine 9. 

Var. b. Walkeri, H. f. et T. (M. wnlkeri 
and M. glauca, Wright ) ; pctalis curn sepalis 
saopissime 12. 

This large tree grows in the Central pro¬ 
vince of Ceylon up to elevations of 3,000 to 
8,000 feet. It is rare in the Walliar forests, 
being alpine in its tendencies, and is common 
on the Neilgherries, Dr. Gibson had not 
seen it wild in the Bombay forests, though, 
in gardens and about dwellings, it is common. 
Its wood is strong, close, fine grained and 
straight; a pretty olive colored mottled 
wood, close grained, without being heavy, 
but too highly hygrometrieal to be useful in 
other form than rafters or beams, it could be 
turned to account in house-building, and 
mightwith advantage be creosoted. It has 
yellowish white fragrant flowers. In Ceylon 
the most typical form of this plant is that 
called M. Walkeri by Dr. Wight. Its beauti¬ 
ful golden oloured flowers, are held in high 
estimation by the hindoos, the bark of the 


root of the tree is used medicinally m some 
female complaints. At the Madras Exhibi¬ 
tion of 1855, a plank from this tree contribut¬ 
ed by Capt. Cunningham of the Mysore Com¬ 
mission had the extraordinary dimensions 4 
(length 11J feet, breadth 4 J feet, thickness 3 
inches). Tho ornamental character of 
the wood, was well shown in that specimen, 
and was apparently from a tree of very great 
age.— Thivaites , Enumeratio Plantarum Zey- 
lanice , Part. I. p. 5, Drs. Wight and Gibson. 
Wight III. 5, Icon. 938. M. E, J. R. Boxb. 
Dr. Cleg horn in Jur. Rep. 862, Capt. Puckle 
Roxb. Voigt ; Riddell. 

MICHELIA OBLONGA. Wall. A tree 
of Khassya. 

MICHELIA SUAVEOLENS, the Cham- 
paca of Java, its small flowers are in much 
esteem by the Chinese women. Bennet. 

MICHNEE MOMUND, Punjpao Mo- 
mund andPindee Alee Momund. The Mich- 
I nee Momund, after annexation, by the Bri¬ 
tish were allowed to hold a fief or jagheer 
in Doaba, the fertile triangle near the junc¬ 
tion of the Swat and Cabul rivers, from the 
British Government, of which they collected 
tho revenue. They cultivated a portion of 
the lands themselves, the remainder they 
farmed out to other tribes of the 
plains as tenants. Many of their clansmen 
dwelt in the plains of Michnee and some in 
the neighbouring hills. They traded in tho 
Peshawur valley. The Alumzye Momund, 
whose head-quarters are at Gundao, in the 
hills, also had a fief of Punjpao in British 
Doaba, chiefly cultivated by tenants. A few 
of their men lived in the plains and the ma¬ 
jority in the hills. These also traded in the 
valley. The Pindee Alee Momund, at a 
former period, had held a similar jagheer in 
Doaba; but not since British rule. These have 
few relations either with the British Govern¬ 
ment or the people of the Peshawur valley. 
They inhabit a very'strong locality in the 
hills. The fiefs were originally granted by 
preceding Governments to the Momnnds as 
black mail to buy off depredation; but 
molestation was not to be thus warded off; 
and the Doaba border was not free from 
Momund marauders. The misdeeds of the 
Momnnds were encouraged by Saadut Khan, 
who had a grudge against the British for 
having been parties to his temporary deposi¬ 
tion from power during the AfFghan war. On 
tli© Momund frontier, there occurred, during 
the years 1850 and 1851, several audacious 
outrages. 

MICHREN, Hind. Pedicularis pectinata. 

MICIPPE CRISTATA, and Micippe 
philyra. Edws. Crustaccae of the Jtadiaa 
Ocean, Mauritius. , > 
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MICRONESIA. 

MICO. A vegetable butter prepared iu 
Japan from the DolicHt>s bean .——SiiYimonds. 

MICRELIUM ASTEROIDES, Forsk 
Eelipta erecta, Linn. 

MICROCEPHALOPHIS GRACILIS 
See Hydrides , Reptiles. 

MICRO COS MALA, Ham. Mad. Cat. Ex. 
MICROCOS TOMENTOSA. Sm. M. 
fitauntoniana. Don. Syns. of Grewia micro- 
cos. 

MICROL^NA SPECTABIL1S, is a tree 
found at the foot of the Himalaya, which 
yields fibres for rope-making. It is one of 
the most numerous timber trees of Pegu, 
but the Burmese do not make use of it.— 
Moyle. McClelland. 

MICROLONCHUS DIVARICATA. 
Biramdandi Panjab. I Barliamdi Panjab. 

Rathoraandi „ | 

Used in special diseases, to purify the 
blood.— BowelVs Hand Book. Vol.; p. 357. 

MICROMELUM IN TEGERRIMUM. 
W. and A. 

Borgcra integorima, Much. 

A shrub which grows on the banks of the 
Megna river. It has small greenish white, 
fragrant flowers.— Roxb. ii. 370. 

MICRONESIA, a designation proposed by 
Mr. Logan for part of the Iudo-Pacific Islands. 
The Indo-Pacific islands he names Oceaniea. 

Under the term Asianesia, he describes 
the great S. E. insular region, which has 
intimate geographical and ethnical relations 
with Asia, and which would include Indo¬ 
nesia, Melanesia, Micronesia and Polynesia. 
Aino-Japanesia, is the name that he gives to 
the distinct and well defined geographic and 
ethnic N. E. chain that lies along the conti¬ 
nent of Asia, and forms a group including the 
Japanese and Aino islands from Formosa to 
Kamschatka. 

The Indian Archipelago lie also proposes 
to call Indonesia,aud to arrange it thus } 

Western Indonesia, including Sumatra, the 
Malay Peninsula, Borneo, Java, and the in¬ 
termediate islands. 

N. E. Indonesia, Formosa to the Solo Ar¬ 
chipelago and all included ; and embracing 
the Philippine and Bisayan groups, &c. The 
Southern chain of this has a close ethnic 
relation, and is throughout the great seat of 
the piracy of the Archipelago, but chiefly 
Mindanao, Solo and the crowd of other 
islands extending from Mindanao to the N. 
E. Coast of Borneo, and separating the 
Mindoro from the Solo Sea. 

S. E. Indonesia from the East Coast of 
Borneo to New Guinea, including the West¬ 
ern Papuan islands and the Keh and Aru 
Archipelagos In this division are the N. 
Moluccas, Banda, Ceram, &ca. S. Moluccas, 
aud the Keh and Aru 
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S. Indonesia, the great southern or trans- 
Javan chain between Java and New Guinea, 
or from Bali to the Timor Laut group. 

Melanesia includes New Guinea, Australia 
and all the eastern Papua islands. 

Papuancsia distinguishes the northern 
islands inhabited chiefly by spiral haired 
tribes from Australia. 

Micronesia all the islands between Mela¬ 
nesia and the Luchu and Japanese chain. 

Polynesia, all the islands of the Pacific to 
the east of Micronesia and Melanesia as fur 
as Easter island. 

Malaya-Land includes all districts pos¬ 
sessed by the Malay men of Malaya race and 
language. 

Jawa-Land, by those of the Java race, and 
similarly, Suuda Land, Wugi Land aud 
Battu Land. 

Mr. Logan regards the Chinese as an 
agglomeration of several distinct nations, 
which still retain distinct languages. These 
nations differ very considerably in their 
physical characters although much mixture 
has taken place. The northern or 
predominant nation appears to him to have 

fundamental tendency to an Irani¬ 
an modification of the Turanian type, and 
lie same tendency is observable amongst the 
Joreans and the higher classes of the Japa¬ 
nese, as amongst some of the American, Tan- 
gusian, and Asianesian peoples. In the south 
of China, the fundamental tendency is to an 
extreme flatness of features, the nose being 
often more insignificant and shapeless than 
in auy other race, although the finer type 
also occurs. In the eastern maritime pro¬ 
vince, the northern type is much more com¬ 
mon. The dominant or northern Chinese 
raco is much less Mongolian than the S. 
Chinese, the Malay, aud most of the inter- 
nediate Ultra Indian races. They are closely 
allied to the Japanese and Americans and 
indeed are evidently the same race however 
much their language differs. 

Mr. Logan is of opinion that the Chinese 
development had a considerable influence in 
Eastern and Mid-Asia, the Aino-Japang&e * 
band, Micronesia, and probably Asianesia 
generally. It Las a strongly marked physical 
relation not only to all the races of the Mon¬ 
golian type, but in a much closer or more 
special manner to the Tibetan tribes, the 
American Indians and some of the Eastern 
Asiauesian tribes, in all which one of the pre¬ 
vailing Chinese types may be traced. Numer¬ 
ous examples of the elongated bead,the densely 
wedge shaped cranium, aud arched nose of 
America and New Zealand may be seen in 
every assemblage of Chinese in Singapore. 
The occipital tr uncature remarked in Ameri- 
G 
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ca and Polynesia, is common in S. E. Asia. 

It, is very strongly marked in the Lau race. 
The Tibetan tribes have the rise of the skull 
at the coronal region but the other charac¬ 
teristics are common. The heads of the 
American men in plates 30, 31, 35, 36, and 
37 of Dr. Prichard’s Natural History of man 
are Chinese. The prominent lateral expan¬ 
sion of the zygomas, is common in the Chi¬ 
nese race as in the Americans. The Suma¬ 
tra Malays have much more frequently the 
typical Mongolian head as have also the 
allied tribes of the Irawady basin, with 
whom they are most nearly connected and 
whence they have undoubtedly derived their 
physical stock.—Mr. Logan m J. I. A. looO- 
58. See India. 

MTCROPUS. See Birds. 

MICLtORHYNCHUS SARMENTOSUS. 

A sand binding plant growing on the shores 
of tho Bay of Bengal. 

MICROSCOPIC WRITING. Bayard a 
latest work on Nineveh shows that the 
national records of Assyria were written on 
square bricks, in characters so small as 
scarcely to be legible without a microscope ; 
in fact, a microscope was found in the ruins 
of Nimrod .—Curiosities of Science , p. 42. 

MIDA, according to Colonel load, the 
three great branches of the lndu or 
Lunar Aswa races, -Puru-mode, Uja-mcde, 
and Deo-mcde had the surname of Mu a, 
pronounced Mode,and he supposes them to be 
the Aswa invaders of Assyria and Media. 
MIDDAY KEERAY. Tam. Asystasia 

coromandeliana. 

MIDDLETON, Sir Henry, an officer in 
the Maritime Service of tho English L 1. 
Company, who commanded m their sixth 
voyage, in 1610. 

MIDGE The rein-deer is tormented by two 

kinds of Gad-fly (ASstrus), also by the 
mosquito, which is similar m appearance to 
the midge or guat; in wooded and low si tua¬ 
tions these insects swarm about tho creatures 
literally in clouds. 

MID HIMALAYA, a term proposed by 
Alexander Cunningham to designate a pa¬ 
rallel range of the western Himalaya. Ano¬ 
ther range ho designates the Outer or Sub 
Himalaya and lower down is tho Sewalik. 
See Himalaya. 

M 1 DNAPORE one of the largest and 
most important districts of Bengal, The 
town is 69 miles from Calcutta by a good 
road The population of the district is esti¬ 
mated at 1,900,000. Tho existing and 
projected canals in India are numerous. 
Midnapore is proposed to be saved 
from famine by leading in tho Selyo river, 
and Bengal is to bo protected by a system of 


MIDSUMMER. ROOT, 
channels from tho Gundak river through the 
districts of Chumparum, Sarun and Tirhoot. 
At a cost of 300,000.fi, a canal is to con. 
nect Calcutta with Raneeganj, a distance ot 
300 miles, and its coal will be cheaply de¬ 
livered. The Ganges canal has branches to 
Cawupore, Futtehgurh and Etawah. A 
channel is to bo led from tho Ramgunga. 
A canal leads from the Sardah river into 
Oudh. The Bari Doab canal is proposed to 
bo extended by forming a dam across the 
Sutlej at Huroekee. The western Jumna 
canal is to be enlarged towards Sirsee. The 
Sutlej canal projected in 1801 is to take np 
the irrigation where tho Jumna ceases to 
provide for it and for this purpose, will 
supply tho tract west of tho Markunda 
Irrigation. There are great canals of # the 
Ganges, Jumna and Baree Doab, and aments 
on Uie Godavery, Kistnab, Pennar and 
Can very. The Mauri Conwai river in Mysore 
with tho Nundoor Sreeramadwara and Ma- 
seelinlly reservoirs. Great canals in Smd, 
embankments in Bengal and B.irroali, a dam 
across the Kistnali river in the Deklian, one 
across tho Girna in Kandcsli, and a similar 
dam across the Taptee to provide irrigation 
for Khaudesh. In Sind, is tlio groat Bigaree 
canal, for tho enlargement of which a resolu¬ 
tion was como to and it has boen proposed 
that alt the inundation channels of that pro¬ 
vince should bo converted into perennial 
flowing streams. A reservoir has been con¬ 
structed near Sholapore at a cost of £90,000. 
Large works have boen planned for Guzerat 
and the Dekhau, and others for tho Central 
Provinces ; for works from tho Pencil river 
north of Nagpore, and from the Warda river 
toils south, and the waters of the Betwa 
river are to be led to irr.gate Buudelcund 
which has been fifteen times desolated by 
famine in tho last three centuries : one third 
of the wator will go to the Patiala State. It 
will require two millions to irrigate the lands 
between the Jumna and the. 
canals .—Friend of India. _ Annals of Indian 
Administration. See India. Kol. 

MIDSUMMER FIRES. See Baal. 

MIDSUMMER ROOT. 


Pwan-IIia, 

Saug-pwan-hia, 

Fa-pwau-hia, 

In China, two 


Chin. 


Engk 


Mid-summer root, 
Crude Midsummer „ „ 


In China, two or three aroid plants are 
gathered in the middle of summer and have 
received this name. The plants employed are 
Piuellia tuberifera, Arisoema ternatum, Arum 

of potash.— Smith. 

W 



MIGRATION OF BIRDS. 

MtEDZ. Pol. Copper. I 

MIEL. Fr. Sp. Honey. Amongst the 
words of Indo-Gerraanic origin which M. 
Remnsat gives to prove affinity between the 
Finnish and Samoyede langnage is “ Miel, 
Mod, in the Caucasian tongue and Med, in 
the Slave/’ and which, as well as mead, the 
drink of the Scandinavian warrior, is from 
the Sanscrit Madhu, a bee. Hence an intoxi¬ 
cating beverage is termed Madhva, which 
supplies another epithet for Krishna, Madhu 
or Madhava.— Tod's Rajasthan, Vol. I. p. 
529. 

MIELE, It. Honey. 

MIEN-GA. Burnt. Cvnomctra, sp. 

MIEN, according to Colonel Burney and 
Lan meen according to Buchanan, aro the 
Chinese names of Burmah. 

MIEN-MO, See Meru. 

MIETTI, Cyno. Wax. 

MIGLIO, Ir. Millet. 

MIGNONETTE, Reseda odorata, is a 
general favorite in all countries, and may be 
grown in great luxuriance on the plains during 
the cold months, does not like to be trans¬ 
planted, and ought invariably, whether in 
pots or flower beds, to be sown where in¬ 
tended to flower : requires an open soil and 
free drainage, sometimes lives through the 
hot season, if sheltered by a high building.— 
Jaffrey. 

MIGRATION OF BIRDS, the great 
migration of birds to and from Southern 
Asia, says Mr. Hodgson, seems to take 
place across the mountains of Nepaul. 
The wading and natatorial birds, generally, 
make a mere stage of the valley, on their way 
to and from the vast plaius of India and 
Tibet, the valley being too small, dry, open, 
and populous for their taste—especially that 
of the larger ones. Some, however,‘stay, 
for a longer or shorter time, in their vernal 
and autumnal migrations : and some, again, 
remain throughout that largo portion of the 
year in which the climate is congenial to 
their habits. Of all of them, the seasons 
of arrival both from the north and from 
the south, are marked with precision; 
and Mr. Hodgson was led to conclude 
from what he observed there, that the 
mass of the grallatores and swimmers aro 
found in the plains of India, only during the 
cold months : for they all arrive in the valley 
of Nepal, from the north, towards and at the 
close of the rains ; and all as regularly re¬ 
appear from the south upon, or soon after, the 
cessation of the hot weather. In his enu¬ 
meration of them, therefore, he divides the 
migratory birds into the following three 
classes;— 
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1st.—Such as usually pass over tho 
valley, seldom alighting, and only for a few 
hours. 

2nd.—Such as alight and stay for a few 
days or, at most, weeks. 

3rd.—Such as seem fo seek the valley, 
not as a caravansary merely, or house of call, 
for momentary or temporary sojourn on their 
way to some remote abode—but, as their 
permanent dwelling place for the entire sea¬ 
son. 

4th. —Such as do not appear to migrate 
at. all; notwithstanding that all their nearest 
kindred (so to speak) do so regularly. 

The migrations of birds has been the theme 
of poets and naturalists in all ages. Mrs. 
Hcmans, asks of the swallow's, 

Birds, joyous birds of the wandering wing, 

Whence is it ye come with the flowers of spring ? 

“ We come from the shore of the green old Nile, 
From the land where the roses of Sharon smile, 

From the palms that wave through the Indian Bky, 
From the myrrh-treo of glowing Araby. 

“ Wo have swept o’er the cities, in song renown’d, 
Silent they lie, with the deserts round ! 

Wo have crossed proud rivers, wdiose tide hath roll’d, 
All dark with the warrior blood of old ; 

And each worn wing hath regained its home. 

Under tho peasant’s roof-tree, or monarch’s dome.” 
And what have ye found in the monarch’s dome, 
Since last ye traversed the blue sea’s foam ? 

“ Wo have found a change, we have found a pall, 
And a gloom o’ershadowing the banquet’s hall, 

And a mark on tho floor, as of life-drops spilt, 
Nought looks the same, save tho nest wo built!” 

Sad is your tale of the beautiful earth, 

Birds that o’ersweep it in power and mirth ! 

Yet, through the wastes of the trackless air, 

Ye have a guide, and shall we despair ? 

Ye over deBert and deep havo passed, 

So shall we reach our bright home at last ! 

Another poet thus alludes to the migra¬ 
tion of swallows : 

As fables tell, an Indian sage, 

The Hindoostani woods among, 

Could, in his desert hermitage. 

As if t’ wore marked in written page, 

Translate the wild bird’s song. 

“ I wish I did his power possess, 

That I might learn, fleet bird, from thoe, 

What our vain systems only guess. 

And know to what wide wilderness, 

You go across the sea.” 

The Jackdaw, Corvus monedula, of 
Europe, Siberia, Barbary, W. Asia, Peshawur 
valley, and Kashmir, may be seen in flocks 
in winter in the northern frontier of the 
Panjab, associated with the Cornish chough 
and the rook. The first two come from 
Cashmere, where they are found in great 
abundance, during the summer; but the 
rook, if ever seen in Cashmere, is only a cold 
weather visitor and Reems to come from the 
west, inasmuch as it is said to be common 
in Afghanistan. It appears at Rawul Pindeo 
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in flocks about the beginning of September, 
it is found in winter as far south as Lahore 
and disappears entirely in March. The 
hooded crow has been brought from Northern 
Afghanistan, and is mentioned by Lieutenant 
Wood in his travels as common in Kunduz, 
but it is not found in Cashmere or in the 
Panjab. The chimney swallow makes its 
appearance in October and leaves again for 
the straw built sheds of Cashmere, where it 
breeds and spends the summer months. The 
white rumpcd martin and sand martin are 
both likewise migratory, and repair to Cash- 
mere and Ladakh in summer. Tlie black and 
alpine swifts remain longer, and may be seen 
careering about during the summer evenings, 
especially after a shower of rain. The ring¬ 
dove is a resident on the sub-Himalaya. The 
common starling is plentiful in the north as 
elsewhere in Hindustan. The lapwing, 
Yanellus cristatus arrives in flocks in the 
beginning of November, and departs for the 
west early in spring; its summer residence 
lias not been found out, but it must be com¬ 
mon in certain parts of Persia and Afghanis¬ 
tan. The common and jack snipe, with a 
few painted snipe, appear in the Rawul 
Pindee in February and March, and are pro¬ 
cured as many as thirty couple at a time. 

Nearly all the water fowl met with in the 
rivers and marshes of the north-west come 
from the Tartarian lakes, where they may 
be found breeding. 

After a sultry day it is usual to see the 
wire-tailed swallow skimming overthe plains, 
and by the side of pools and streams a soli¬ 
tary green sandpiper, Totanus ochropus, is 
not rare. The brown backed heron, Ardeola 
lenooptera, also occurs in such situations. 
The black ibis (G. papillosus,) with its red 
crown, is seen during the cold months flying 
along with the rooks and European jackdaws, 
and besides, on the marshes about, the great 
and little bitterns, with the spotted tail, are 
not uncommon. Of the other European 
birds may be noticed the short-eared owl, 
moor buzzard, the pale harrier, Circus 
swainsouii, {he cormorant, ruff, and smew, 
all coming and departing with the winter 
months. 

Gangsir, Gung Kur, Chaloong, Toong 
Toong—comprise the numerous wild fowl, of 
Tibet, swimmers and waders, which migrate 
from India in March and April, and return in 
October and November ; they are all eaten, 
but not extensively. There is a prejudice 
against killing them ; but as they all breed 
on the lakes and rivers of the country and 
are very numerous, the eggs are found in 
great quantities, the people who live by 
gathering and selling these eggs never rob a 
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nest of all its contents, but take about balf 
the eggs. This forbearance arises from the 
general aversion to taking life which prevails 
in Tibet and it has its reward as it is sup¬ 
posed that the birds if entirely deprived of 
their young, would not again return. The 
Messrs. Schlagentweit, however, state that 
there are no migratory birds in the Himalaya; 
that nowhere and at no season saw they 
flocks crossing the Himalaya, as many birds 
of Europe cross the Alps, between Italy and 
Germany. The Himalayan birds do not 
change their abodes on a large scale; the 
various different heights themselves afford 
them the opportunity to select the climate 
they require in different seasons. In the 
plains of‘India, however, chiefly in Bengal,' a 
large number of birds disappear during the 
breeding time, they do not, however, leave 
India altogether but select tbeir abodes in the 
lower, impenetrable jungles of the delta of 
the Ganges and Brahmapootra, called the 
Sunderbuns, where they were found by 
Hermann Schlagentweit in large quantities,, 
whilst at the same time they had entirely 
disappeared in Bengal proper.— Hodg¬ 
son , Esq.) in the 18 th Volume of the Asiatic 
Researches, Part II., 122. Adams. 

MIGRATION OF RACES. Besides the 
familiar instances of the Samaritans and 
Jews transplanted under the Assyrians, 
Persian history repeatedly shows the 
deportation of whole tribes, expressly termed 
auaciraaroi by Herodotus. The Paeonians 
were removed to Phrygia, the Barceeans 
from Africa to Bact.ria; the Milesians to 
Ampe, near the Tigris ; Egyptians to Susa ; 
Eretrians from Euboea to Ardericca and to 
Gordeyn, and of Antiochians to Mabuza 
Herodotus, and Strabo quoted. In the 
winter of 1803-4 when the Circassians, 
finally overcome, resolved to quit their 
country, they moved in great bodies into 
the Turkish dominions, and it was supposed 
that above 300,000 would so arrive. Per¬ 
haps the numbers in the migration of the 
Celtic Irish west-wards to America exceeds 
all known instances. The migratory tribes 
of India, Bhourah, Sansi, Harni, Kunjar, 
Dhanuk, have ostensibly bumble avoca¬ 
tions, but are great robbers. It would be 
of value to know whether any of them are 
settling down to town life, as many of the 
gipsies in Britain have done.— Elliot's Hist 
of India. Campbell 126. 

MIHINTALA, a temple near Anuradbar 
pura. — Hardy'8 Eastern Monachism , p. 438. 

MIHIRA, Sans, from miha, to water, 

MIHRI, a Kurd tribe. 

MIHTAR, Hind. A sweeper. 
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MIJANGAN BANJOA. Malay, of Java 
Rasa hippelaphus.— Cm. 

MIJHU, See Mishmi. 

MIKADO, or spiritual emperor of Japan, 
also called Dairi or Dairisama. The 
Mikado is head of the religion of the coun¬ 
try, and the Tycun, Zeognn, or Kobo, the 
chief of the State, who holds his court at 
Jeddo. About B. C. 000 Japan was ruled by 
Zin-mu-tin-wu, or the divine conqueror, who 
was a Chinese warrior and conqueror and 
the founder of the Mikado dynasty, which 
about the 16th century became set aside from 
temporal affairs. See Kobo, Japan, India. 

MI-KHYOUNG, See India. 

MIKIR, a mountain race, to the south of 
the valley of Assam in lat. 26° 20’ N, and 
between Ion. 03° and 04° East. They are 
to the north-west of the Naga tribes and N. 
E. of the Kuki. The Mikir tribe are partly 
hillmen and partly lowlanders, occupying a 
considerable area in the Assam district of 
Nowgong and In Northern Cnchar. Their 
numbers are computed at 26,000. The Mikir 
inhabit the lower part of the Khassyah and 
Jynteeah hills. They flit from place to place 
every four or five years to cultivate cotton 
and rice. They build houses on platforms, | 
drink spirits, eat opium and are cither un- | 
believers or imperfect converts to hinduisrn : 
delight in festivals and in their attendant I 
drunkenness, they cat beef and pork, and 
fowls are eacriflood to the sun, moon, and 
invisible deities attached to trees ; r.lieir 
physiognomy and dress is that of the people 
of theKhassyaHillsjto whom thoMikir seems 
to be allied, and perhaps the Nagn, the Garo, 
theKhassya,Jaintia and Mikir are all aflined. 
Tho Mikir of North Cachar are mild and lit tle 
Courageous though they carry thedhao and 
spear. The tract of country situated in the 
Nowgong district, called the Mikir Hills, 
extonds from tho Kuleanee river cast to the 
Joommoonah river west of Dubboka, about 
sixty miles in length, or seven day’s journey. 
On tho north, the Mikir hills are bounded 
by tho plains of tho Mikirpar Mahal, the 
Mongahs of Rungobcgur, Kageerungn, and 
Bokakhat. From north to south, to the 
Jummoonah river, the distance in a straight 
lino may bo thirty-five or forty miles. The 
Mikir villages and cultivation extend east¬ 
ward only as far as the Kuleanee river in 
Morung. Beyond that river the Rengmnh 
boundary commences, and terminates with 
the Dhunsooree river, separating Nowgong 
from the Seebsagar district. The Mikir 
generally inhabit tho interior portion of the 
hills, bnt a majority of those villages arc 
within a day’s journey of the plains. Accord- 
' g to tho tradition of tho tribes, they were 


MIKIR. 

originally settled in Tooloeram Sennputfcee’s 
territory. As the Mikir take up fresh land 
evoiy two or three years, and remove their 
dwellings to different parts of the hills, it is 
necessary to make a new settlement every 
year with their chiefs. No correct census of 
the Mikir population to this day has been 
taken ; but from the revenue statement given 
in by the Mikir chiefs for the year 1851-52 
there are, in the Mikir lulls 1,494 houses, 
in Northern Cachar, 356 houses so that 
the populalion for the whole tribe in the 
Mikir hills and Northern Cachar, may 
amount, to about 9,250 persons. The houses 
vary in size according to the number of 
families residing under one roof. Some are 
thirty, some forty feet long, and twenty feet 
wide, with the grass roof brought down al¬ 
most to the platform. The whole building 
consists of oue large room; they keep their 
grain in baskets in the room, and men, wo¬ 
men, and children, all lie down together on 
their respective mats in their allotted places ; 
they wear a small piece of cotton cloth 
round the waist, which extends nearly to tho 
knees, and the women in their villages do 
not cover tho breast. They are, chaste, and 
in morals superior to the people of the plains. 
They are said to worship the sun and moon, 
and make sacrifices to both, of hogs, goats, 
and fowls bub these sacrifices may be con¬ 
sidered more in the light of feasts, as tho 
portion allotted to tho deity is very scanty 
and composed of tho refuse parts. They 
also sacrifice to rivers, and large stones, 
or trees, in their neighbourhood, which are 
considered the abode of the deities. On the 
appearance of any epidemic amongst them, 
they have recourse to sacrifices. Unlike most 
hill tribes the Mikir seem devoid of anything 
approaching to a martial spirit. They are a 
quiet industrious race of cultivators, and tho 
only weapons used by them are tho spear 
and dao hand bill, for cutting down jungle. 

The Naga, Mikir, Kachari, Garo and 
Khassia are the five races, in whose posses¬ 
sion chiefly are the broad highlands of the 
Asam chain extending from the N. E., near 
tho head of the Kynduayn and Namrup, 
on one sido, along the valley cf the Brahma¬ 
putra to its southern bend round the western 
extremity of the chain, and on the other 
side, south westerly, along the valley of the 
Burak and Surma. These highlands are 
thus embraced by the valleys of the Brahma¬ 
putra and its affluents on all sides but tlio 
S. E., where they slope to tho Kynduayn. 
Tho Naga dialects are 

Nam.sang, I Joboka, | Tablong, 

Mu than, | Mulung, | Tengsa, 
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Nogaung, | Angami I MuzamcAn- 

Khari, | and | garni. 

On the west, the Naga march and intermix 
with the Raug-tsa, a branch of the Kachan 
or Bodo. 

The Khassia is distinguished from all the 
surrounding languages, Indian,Ultra-Indian, 
or Tibetan. It is a fragment of the Mon 
Kambojan formation of languages, and is a 
remnant of an older formation which pre¬ 
ceded tho Burma-Tibetan in Northern 
Ultra-India. 

The valley of Assam and its bordering hills 
are remarkable for the number of populations 
which they contain. Amongst these are tho 
Bodo or Borro of Assam and Cachnr, Garo, 
Kasia, Mikir, Aka, Dofla, Abor, Miri, Bor, 
Abor, Mishmi, Muttnk, Singhpo, Jili, Naga, 
Changlo, Bhot, and Kuki. On the south it 
is bounded by the Garo, Kasia and Jaintia 
hills, then the lands of the Naga in north 
Cachar and Naogong: then those of the 
Singhpo up to the great bend of the Brah¬ 
maputra. All their native populations are 
more or less akin to the peoples of the Bur¬ 
mese empire. On the Southern Asam fron¬ 
tier we have the numerous Naga and Singh¬ 
po dialects, the Mikir and Angami, the 
languages of tho Khassia and Jaintia hill- 
men, tho Boro in Cachar, and the Garo in 
the bills of that name. Tho Kuki occupy 
parts of Tippcrah and Chittagong and tho 
Mug raco are in Arrakaa and Chittagong. 
— 'Latham's Descriptive Ethnology, Butler's 
Travels and Adventures in Assam, pp. 126 
to 138. Ann. Ind . A dm. Vol. XII. p. 03. 
Seo Joboka, Knki, Khassyn, Naga. 

MTJO, Coin. Dolichos soja. 

Ml JO, Sr. Millet. 

M1K-KA-THU. Burm. Andropogon schic- 
n an th n 8 .— Li nn. 

MIKRIS, Sco Kurdistan. 

MIL. Fr Millet. 

MILANO WE, See Kyan. 

MILCH,- Geu. Milk. 

MILCHAN, See Kunawer. 

MILCH BUFFALOES arc fed in the Pan- 
jab, with** mala patra,” the dried and bruis¬ 
ed leaves of the wild ber,which much increases 
tho quantity of ghi; green wheat and mus¬ 
tard, and maize, green with the ears on, and 
“joar,” also increaso the quantity of milk. 
Cows that have lately calved, and whose 
milk is deficient, get milk mixed with goor 
(molasses) ; and also wheat and barley made 
by boiling into a kind of caudle, called kunji. j 
Powell Handbook Econ. Prod . Punj. p. 151 I 
152. 

MILDEW, Pnccinia graminis, a fungus I 
attacking corn in England, the spores of j 


which appear to enter the grass, not by tho 
roots, but by the stomata.— Hassall. 

MILECH, also miles, Him Hippophao 
rhamnoides. 

MILE DO, an exquisitely soft material 
fabricated in Tibet from the wool of the 
celebrated shawl-goat.— Olipharit's Journey , 
p. 175. 

MI LIT 0 MINDOO, Port. Millet. 

Ml-LI or Nnm-kiu. See India. 

MILINDAPRASNA, a work in Pali and 
Singhalese, containing an account of the 
priest Nagasena, and of the conversations 
he held with Milinda.— Hardy's Eastern 
Monachism. p. 438. 

MILITARY FORCES. The Annuaire 
Encyclopedique, for 1803, published the 
following tabic, showing the military force 
of the different States of Europe, and the 
consequent expences :— 


Countries. 

Army. 

Popula¬ 

tion. 

Expenses. 

Francs. 

Germany 

178,57G 

10,900,512 

82,098,087 

Austria 

407,211 

35,019,058 

330,554,200 

Belgium 

40,115 

4,071,183 

32,252,630 

Spain 

120,000 

15,500,000 

125,661,871 

Roman States... 

8,345 

684,300 

4,434,82G 

Franco 

513,319 

37,500,000 

688,645,395 

Greece 

10,921 

1,009,000 

5,422,500 

Holland 

59,431 

3,509,450 

46,907,920 

Italy 

314,285 

21,920,209 

329,671,141 

Prussia 

214,482 

10,500,446 

150,733,672 

Groat Britain ... 

300,823 

29,193,319 

077,429,375 

Russia 

1,000,285 

64.000,000 

529.210,000 

Denmark 

50,000 

2,005,024 

17,530,618 

Sweden 

67,807 

2,855,888 

17,080,604 

Norway 

18,157 

1,433,784 

8,447,706 

Turkey 

429,000 

30,000,000 

150,000,000 

Ronmnnia 

20,000 

4,000,000 

11,800,000 

Servia 

2,500 

985,000 

! 894,400 

Switzerland ... 

— 

i — 



The cost of tho British soldier in compari¬ 
son with the soldier of other countries is 
largest. After England comes France with 
her conscription, paying little more than half 
the sum paid by Great Britain. Italy is next 
on the list, and then Spain. All the other 
States pay less than 40£. per man. Sweden 
it will bd seen, has more soldiers in compari¬ 
son to the number of inhabitants than any 
other country—l in 56. Holland comos 
next, with 1 out of 60. Betwoen France and 
England a considerable difference exists,. 
France taking 1 out of 73 inhabitants, Eng¬ 
land but 1 out of 97. 


MILK, Ar. possession, property ; Malik, 
owner, king; malikah, queen; mamluk, pos¬ 
sessed. 

MILK. 


Laban Halib, 

Laban, Ar-Heb. 

Niu-jn: Niu-nai, Chin. 
Laban: Halib, Egypt. 


Laifc, Fs. 

Milch. Ger. 

Chcmab (curdled),\H eb. 
Cbalao, 
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MILLET. 


Dud’b, Hind. 

Latte, It-S i*. 

Lac, Lat. 

Susa ; Ayar susn,MALAV. 
Milan, Malkal. 


Shir, 

Pees. 

Gokshira, 

Sans. 

Ellakerrie, 

Singh. 

Pal, 

Tam. 

Palu, 

Tbl. 


Milk is frequently mentioned in Scripture. 
Milk of goats, Pro. xxvii-27 ; of cows, Deut, 
xxxii-14; ISam- vi. and vii. Milk clotted 
Gen. xviii-8. The following analysis cf 
several kinds of milk is by M.M.O. Henry 
and Chevallier 


Constituents. 

Cow. 

Ass. j 

Wo¬ 

man. 

Goat. 

Ewe. 

Caseum. 

4*4] 

1-82 

1-52 

4 02 

4*50 

Butter. 

3*13 

Oil 

3-52 

3*32 

4*20 

Sugar of milk 

4-77 

6*08 

6-50 

5-28 

6 00 

Various salts. 

0 60 

0*34 

0-45 

0*58 

0*68 

Water. 

8702 

9155 

87-98 

86*80 

85-62 

Total. 

100 00 

100*00 

100-00 

100-00 

100*00 

Solid matter. 

12*98 

8-34 

13*00 

| 13 20 

| i 

14*38 


The Chinese make no use of milk, either 
crude, nor in the shape of curds, butter, 
or cheese: the young animals are allowed 
the whole produce of their mothers; the 
Chinese have no repugnance at killing of 
cows, nor indeed to killing and eating any¬ 
thing else. Milk of cows, goats, &c., is 
little used as an article of diet in Southern 
Asia. It may even be said that aversion to 
milk as an article of food obtains among 
nearly all the Chinese, Indo-Chinese and 
Malay races, including specifically the Khasia 
of the Eastern frontier of British India, the 
Garo and Naga, the Burmese, the Sumatran 
races and the Javanese ; and Sir John Bow¬ 
ring in a letter published in the Journal of 
the Statistical Society, mentions that the 
same aversion prevails in China. The Bra- 
hui and Belochi nomades inthe Peshin valley, 
though they will give milk in exchange lor 
other commodities, yet they consider it a 
disgrace to make money by it. With the 
Arabs the term “ labban” (milk-seller) is an 
opprobrium and a disgrace. They will give 
or exchange, but not sell milk. Possibly 
the origin of the prejudice might be the 
recoguising of a traveller’s guest-right to call 
for milk gratis. No one will sell milk even 
at Meccah, except Egyptians, a people sup¬ 
posed to be utterly without honour. As a 
general rule in the Hejaz, milk abounds in 
the spring, but at all other times of the year 
it is difficult to be procured.— O'Shaughnessy 
p. 690. Moor, p. 140. Yule's Mission , p. 2. 
Burton's Pilgrimage to Meccah , Vol. ip. 362- 
63. Wall i. 42. See Abishegam. 

MILK OF PALM NUTS. Is a popular 
term, for the albumen of the seed when in a 
liquid state; and which, when the fruit is 


quite ripe, appears as a solid white or yel¬ 
lowish mass, and is then termed the kernel. 
This albuminous fluid or water when the 
nut is taken from the tree early in the morn¬ 
ing and whilst the dew is still upon it, is a 
cool and delicious draught. It is slightly 
effervescent and gently apperient Seeman. • 
MILK-BEARING GYMNEMA. Gym- 
nema lactiferum. 

MILK-BUSH. 

Unarmed, milk hedge, I Seir, Mar. 

Eng. I Teg. Mar. 

Euphorbia tirucalli.— Linn. 

MILK HEDGE, Eng. Euphorbia tirucalli. 

MILK HEDGE SAP. See Dyes. 

MILK TREE. See Shujh. 

MILKY WAY, of the heavens is the 
Sur-aj-ul asma of the Arabs. 

MILL, James political economist and 
historian; in 1818 he published History of 
British India in 6 vols. 8vo., which led to 
his appointment in the correspondence de¬ 
partment of the East India House, of the 
revenue branch. He died in 1836. His 
work was continued by Professor Horace 
Hay man Wilson in vols. 7 and 8, London, 
1858. 

MILL. i Two women shall be grinding at 
the mill,’ the hindoos grind their flour by 
turning one stone round upon another with 
the hand : it is not uncommon to see two 
wo men engaged in this work. See Isaiah 
xlvii, 1-20, Math, xxiv, 41. 

MILILLA. See Semitic races. 

MILLA KADAMBU, Tam. Pliyllanthus 
maderaspatensis.— Linn. 

MILLANOWE a race on the N, E. of the 
Sarawak territory. They are of a fair com¬ 
plexion and are occupied with agriculture, 
trade and peaceful pursuits. 

MILLELE. A wood of Ceylon, probably 
specifically identical with Sapoo-milile, with 
which it coincides in every respect.— Edye y 
Timbers of Ceylon. 

MILLER’S TRUST, a Persian proverb, 
originating in the treacherous slaughter of 
Yezdezird, in A. D. 651, by a miller to whom 
his secret had been confided. 


MILLET. Eng. Fr. 


Dukhn, 

Arab. 

Kungoo, 

Beng. 

Navonay, 

Can. 

Liang, 

Chin. 

Cay Khe, 

Coch-Chin. 

Bal, Rala, 

Duk. 

Mil, Millet, 

Fr. 

Hirse, 

Ger. 

Kang, 

Guz. Hind. 

Miglio, 

It. 

Panicastrello 

> n 


Paricum miliaoeum,LAT. 


Milium, „ 

Navaria, Mal. 

Arzun, Pkrs. 

Milho, Hindoo, Port. 

Kangu, Priyangu, Sans. 

Tana-hal Singh. 

Mijo, Sp. 

Tenny, Tam. 

Ooraloo, Tel. 
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MILLET. MILLET. 

Tlie millets belong to the natural order is cultivated in India and Ceylon. Sorghum 
Panicaceee,—the Graminacese of Lindley, vulgare is the principal grain of Southern 
the grass tribe and the species chiefly used Arabia and the stems are also used exten- 
as food for man are as under: sively for feeding cattle. The plant bears 

Paspalum stoloniferum. Pennisetum barbatura. Hindi name of joar, or jwari, andjis cul- 

Panicum miliacoum. Sorghum vulgare. tivated throughout Western Hindoostau, 

„ miliare. „ saccharatum. and in most parts of the western Dekhan, 

„ italicum. glaucum. between the Nerbudda and the Godavery. 

g e p “™ frumentaCen9 " c b ‘;“um 1“ China, the Seta™ Italica, the S. Glauca, 

Oryza sativa. Eleusine coracana. Pamcum miliaceum, Sorghum vulgare 

Triticum vulgare (var. „ stricta. and Sorghum saccharatum are all cultivated. 

aestivum and hybernum) llordeum vulgare. Millets are known to Europe as petit 

Secale cereale. „ hexastichon. mais, or tropical crops. In India, they form 

Penicillaria spicata. „ dietichon. a great part of the f ood 0 f the people every- - 

Millets of various kinds are met with in w here but on the sea board, in the valleys 
the hottest parts of Africa, in the South of and on the banks of rivers, perhaps as much 
Europe, in Asia Minor and in the East ag r i ce and m0 re than wheat, and in Egypt 
Indies. In India they hold a rank second perhaps, surpass all other crops in import- 
to rice alone, and those chiefly cultivated are ance. In Western Africa they are the staff 
as follows, of life. The red and white millets shown 

by Austria, Russia and the United States, at 
the Great Exhibition of 1851 were beautiful, 
and Ceylon exhibited fair samples. Turkey 
abounds in small grains. Panicum milia¬ 
ceum, P. frumentaceum and glaucum are 
all grown in the East Indies and China. 
Loudon says thero are three distinct species 
of millet, the Polish, the common or Ger¬ 
man, and the Indian. Setaria Germanica 
yields German millet. The plants are 
readily increased by division of the roots 
or by seed, and will grow in any common 
The native West Indian species are P. soil. The native West Indian species are 
fasciculatum andP. oryzoides. SetariaGerma- P. fasciculatum and P. oryzoides. 
nica is the most common in America, where In the United States, the Setaria germa- 
millet is chiefly grown for making hay, half nica millet is chiefly grown for making bay, 
a bushel of seed to the acre is the usual being found a good substitute for clover and 
quantity, sown broad-cast and harrowed in, the ordinary grasses. The plant flourishes 
but to procure the finest quality of hay, an well on rather thin soils, and it grows so fast 
additional three or four quarts of seed is that when it is up and well set it 
sown. The ordinary yield of crops is about is seldom much affected by drought. It 
a ton to a ton and half of hay to the is commonly sown there in June, but the 
acre, but it should be cut as soon as it is out time of sowing will vary with the latitude, 
of blossom, for if it stand later, the stems Half a bushel of seed to the acre is the usual 
are liable to become too hard to make good quantity sown, broadcast and harrowed in. 
hay. In Southern India, there are three For the finest quality of hay, it is thought 
kinds of Jowaree, white, green, and red, the advisable to sow an additional quantity of 
straw is of great bulk and goodness, and three or four quarts of seed. The ordinary 
furnishes good provender for cattle, being yield of crops may be put at from a ton to a 
preferable to that of rice. It is however ton and a half of hay to the acre. It should 
given dried, as the green plant is injurious, be cut as soon as it is out of blossom ; if it 
Among culmiferous plants and legumes used stand later, the stems are liable to become 
in the East, are the Panicum italicum, Elou- too hard to make good hay. It grows ordi- 
sine coracana (the meal of which is baked narily to the height of about three feet, with 
and eaten in Ceylon under the name of Co- compact heads from six to nine inches 
rakan flour), and Paspalum of several varie- in length, bearing yellow seed. The sub¬ 
ties. The pigeon pea (Cytisus cajan:) is varieties of this, are the white and 
cultivated throughout India, and a very purple-seeded. The Italian millet, Setaria 
valuable and prolific species of bean, italica, is larger than German millet, reach- 
called the Mauritius black bean (Mu- ing the height of four feet iu iole- 
cunautilis), growing even in the forest soil, rable soil, and its leaves are correspondingly 
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Botanical 

Names. 

English. 

Hindoostaneo. 

Tamil. 

Setaria italica. 

Italian millet. 

Kala kangnee. 

Tenny. 

Setaria ger- 

German mil- 







Panicum mili- 

Common or 

iSawco; clieenal 

Varagoo. 

aceum. 

littlo millet. 

(Warreo.J 

Pencillaria 




spicata. 

Sorghum vul¬ 

Spiked millet. 

Bajroc. 

Curaboo- 

gare .. 

Sorghum shc- 
cluratum. 

Great millet... 

Jowaree. 

Cholum. 

Eleusi&e corn- 




caua.. 

Raggy. 

Natchnce Itageo... 

Kavaroo. 
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larger'and thicker. The heads are sometimes a 
foot or more in length, and are less compact 
than the German, being composed of several 
spikes slightly branching from the main 
stem. It derives its specific name from being 
cultivated in Italy, though its native habitat 
is India. It is -claimed by some that this 
variety will yield more seed than any othor, 
and the seed is rather larger, but the stalk is 
coarser, and would probably be less relished 
by stock. If the greatest amount of seed is 
desired from the crop, it is best to sow it in 
drills, two to two-and-a-half feet apart, using 
a seed drill for the purpose. This admits of 
the use of a small harrow or cultivator be- 
twoen the rows, while the plants are small, 
which keeps out the weeds. The crop will 
ripen more uniformly in this way than broad¬ 
cast, and enables the cultivator to cut it 
when there will be the least waste. The seed 
abattoirs out very easily when it is ripe, and 
when the crop ripens unequally it cannot bo 
cut without loss because either a portion of 
it will bo immature, or, if left till it is all 
ripe, the seed of the earliest falls out. It 
should be cloRely watched and cub in just 
about the same stage that it is proper to cut! 
wheat, while the grain may be crushed be¬ 
tween the fingers. It may be cut with a 
grain cradle, and, when dry, bound and 
shocked like grain ; but it should be thresh¬ 
ed out as soon as practicable, on account of 
its being usually much attacked by birds, 
many kinds of which are very fond of the 
seed. The seed is used in various European 
countries as a substitute for sago, for which 
it is considered excellent. It is likewise a 
valuable food for poultry, particularly for 
young chickens, which from the smallness of 
the grain can eat it readily, and it appears to 
bo wholesome for them. In some countries 
-millet seed is ground into flour and convert¬ 
ed into bread; but this is brown and hoa- 
yy. It is, however, useful in othor respects- 
as a substitute for rice. A good vinegar has 
boon made from it by fermentation, and, on 
distillation, it yields a strong spirit. The 
sugar millet seed—the produce of Sorghum 
6 accbaratum—is used chiefly for puddings ; 
by many persons it is preferred to rice. It 
is cultivated largely in China and Cochin- 
China. The stalks, if subjected to the same 
process that is adopted with the sugar-cane, 
yield a sweet juice, from which an excellent 
kind of sugar may be made. Millet will 
grow best on light, dry soils. The ground 
being first well prepared, half a bushel of 
seed to the acre is ploughed in at the com 
mencement of the rains in India. The crop 
ripens within three months from the timo of 
sowing* The usual produce is about 16 
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bushels to the acre. The Canary Islands 
export annually about 212,400 bushels of 
millet. 

Sorghum vulrjare; Great Indian Millet, 
Juari, Cholum or Guinea Corn,—is a native 
of India. It is the Sorghum vulgare, the 
Andropogon sorghum of Roxburgh, and pro¬ 
duces a grain a little larger than mustard or 
millet seed. It is grown in most tropical 
countries, and has peculiar local names. In 
the West Indies, where it is chiefly raised 
for feeding poultry, it is called Guinea corn. 
In Egypt it is known as Dhurra, in Hindus¬ 
tan and Bengal as Joar or Juari, in the 
Tamil country as Cholum and in somo dis¬ 
tricts as Cush. In Lower Sind joar is very 
extensively cultivated, as well as bajreo 
(IIolcus spicatus). It is harvested in 
December and January, requires a light 
soil, and is usually grown in the east, after 
Cynosurus coracanus. Of the three kinds, 
known as white, green, and red, juari, 
the red ripens a month earlier than the rest, 
or about four months from the time of 
sowing at the close of May or early in 
June. A gallon and a third of seed is 
sown per aero, and the produce averages 
16 bushels. This grain, though small, and 
t.ho size of it* head diminutive, compensates 
for this deficiency by the great bulk and 
goodness of its straw, which grows usually 
to the height of 8 or 10 feet. It is some¬ 
times sown for fodder in the beginning of 
April, and is ready to cut in July. It is said 
to bo injurious to cattle, if eaten as green 
provender, the Btraw is therefore first dried, 
and is then preferable to that of rice. This 
grain is frequently fermented to form the 
basis, in combination with goor or half made 
sugar, of the common arrack of the natives, 
and in the hills is fermented into a kind of 
beer or sweet wort, drank warm. 

IIolcus spicatus, the Panicum spicatum of 
Roxburgh, is cultivated throughout India. 
Prom oue to four seers are sown on a biggah 
of land, and the yield is about four maunds 
per acre. It is sown after the heavy rains 
commence, and the plough serves to cover the 
seod. The crop is ripe in three months, and 
the ears only arc taken off at first. After¬ 
wards the straw is cut down close to the 
surface of the soil, to bo used for thatching, 
for it is not jnuch in request as fodder. Being 
a grain of small price, it is a common food 
of the poorer class of natives, and really 
yields a sweet palatable flour. It is also 
excellent as a fattening grain for poultry. 
The Poa Abyssinica is oue of the bread corns 
of Abyssinia. The bread made from it is 
called teff, and is the ordinary food of the 
country, that made from wheat being only 
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used by the richer classes. The way of ! 
manufacturing it is by allowing the dough | 
to become sour, when, generating carbonic 
acid gas, this serves instead of yeast. It is j 
then baked in circular cakes, which are 
white, spongy, and of a hot acid taste, but 
easy of digestion. This bread, carefully 
toasted, and left in water for three or four 
days, furnishes the boza, or common beer of 
the country, similar to the qnas of Russia. 

Sorghum vulgare and Potiicillaria spicata, 
constitute the chief food grains of a consider¬ 
able proportion of the people of India. 
Taking British India as a whole, it is only 
the rich or well to do classes who can afford 
to employ rice and wheat. The following 
show the composition, in 100 parts of the 
white and red Sorghum vulgare. 


Moisture 

Whito of 
Patna. 
12*70 

Red of 
Bombay. 
12*00 

Nitrogenous matter 

918 

9-51 

Starchy matter 

Fatty or oily matter 

74-53 

71*71 

1-90 

215 

Mineral constituents (ash)... 

1*69 

1*63 


Bajra, or Petiicillaria spicata, 



Bellary 

Bombay 

Bazaar. 

Narsa- 

pore. 

Moisture 

... 12-40 

9-82 

11 80 

Nitrogenous matter 

... 1014 

1090 

10*00 

Starchy matter 

... 73 37 

74-27 

71*45 

Fatty or oily matter 

... 2*20 

3*05 

4*62 

Mineral constituents (ash). 189 

1-96 

213 


Panioum miliaceum of Bengal. 


Moisture .. 12 00 

Nitrogenous matter ... ]2 00 

Starchy matter ... 70 13 

Fatty or oily matter ... 3 62 

Mineral constituents (ash) ... 1*35 

Panicum colorium of Ganjam, called wild 
rice. 


one species M. simplifoiia, was figured in t, 
254 of his Coromandel plants ; and with it, 
another species described in the Flora Indica. 
In 1824, Dr.Wallich sent to England what ho 
considered three more species; M. dillenifo- 
lia, pungens, and integrifolia ; of these the 
two last appear to be identical, for no great 
reliance can be placed on the entireness of 
the leaves, as some with entire and spinulose 
margins may occasionally bo seen oil the same 
specimen. M. pinnata was procured from 
Silhet, M. simplicilblia and pungens from 
that district, and the entrance into Nepal, the 
two last were also found by Dr. Wight, the 
first on the Neelghcrrios, and the second on 
the mountains of Madura, M. dillcnifolia Dr. 
Wallioh obtained from Cliundraghery, and 
other elevated mountains in Nepal. The trees 
Dr. Roylo met with belong to Dr. Wallich’s 
two species M. dilienifolia and pungens; the 
former found about Dhunoultree and Simla, 
between 6,000 and 7,000 feet oC elevation ; 
and M. pmigens is common about the rivers 
below both the Mussooree and Suen ranges. 
To this is allied another tree found in the 
valley about Mugra, which Dr. Royle called 
M. acuminata, but it may only be a variety of 
M. pungens. This genus, therefore, consisting 
of four or five species, is spread over a con¬ 
siderable extent of territory from 1 0 to 31 
northern latitude, or from the Nilgherries 
and Madura, alyng Silhet and the foot of 
Nepal to Musooreo and Simla, and has been 
formed into an order, and an excellent ac¬ 
count given by Messrs. Wight and Arnottin 
Jameson's Journal for July 1833, p. 178 ; at 
which time they slate (Prod. FI. Indite Pen- 
ins. p. 115) they had not seen the similar 
remarks made by Jack (Mai. Misc, 2. p. 32.) 
The authors observe, that, the habit of tho 


Moisture ... 11*96 

Nitrogenous matter ... 9 64 

Starchy matter ... 75*76 

Fatty or oily matter ... 0*60 

Mineral constituents (ash) ... 201 

Kaggee, Elemine coracana, Bombay Bazaar 

Moisture ... 11*16 1200 

Nitrogenous matter ... 5*76 6*00 

Starchy matter ... 79 91 78 69 

Fatty or oily matter ... 0*50 120 

Mineral constituents (ash).. 2*64 211 


—Catalogue Exhibition of 1862. Simmond's 
Commercial Products. Smith's , Chinese Mate¬ 
ria Medico , Roxburgh's Flora Indica; Voigt , 
Hortns Suburbanus Calcuttensis ; Madras 
Exhibition Juries Reports. 

MILLING TONI A, Dr. Roxburgh restored 
this name fco the system by assigning it to 
two timber trees, which at that time, as lies, 
expresses himself (FI. Iud. i. p. 102), consti¬ 
tuted this strongly marked family, of which 


species of Millingtonia is much that of 
Scmecarpus, Mangifera and Buchanania; it 
may be added, that in inflorescence they 
also resemble the mango. A species of 
this genus called Rameuidelle, by the Singh¬ 
alese , grows in the western province of 
Ceylon, the wood of which weighs lbs. 48 
to the cubic foot, and is estimated to last 20 
years. It is used in common house build¬ 
ings. The sticks make excellent fences.— 
Royle 111 . Him. Bat. p. 13J). Mr. Mendis. 

MILLINGTONIA HORTENSIS ,Linn.fd. 

Bignonia suberosa, Roxb. 

This grows throughout India and Cey¬ 
lon, it is an elegant tree growing to the 
height of fifty feet, is in blossom towards the 
close of the rains, and the seeds ripen in 
March. The bark is of a soft spongy nature, 
the wood is white, firm, and close grained.— 
Thw.fDr. Riddell , Enum. pi. Zeyl, y to. 206. 

■4 ■• 
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MIMANSA. 

MILL1NGT0NIA SIMPLlCIFOLIA,Ko£&. 

This tree grows in Madura, Nepal, the 
Khassya hills, and is found in the forests 
of the Pegu valley, but scarce. Its pro¬ 
perties as a timber are valuable from its 
weight and strength. Wood white colour 
and adapted for evey purpose of house build¬ 
ing.— Royle Voigt , Hort. Suburb. Cedent , 
Dr. McClelland. 

MILL STONES. 


Pierres meulieres, Fr. 
Muhlsteino, Gkk. 

Chakki, Ili.vn. 

Mole marine, It. 


Bain kisar, Malay 
.Scihernowoikarnen, ltus. 
Muelas de molino, Sr. 
Yendram, Tam, 


Circular stones, for grinding corn and 
other articles.— Faulkner ; McCulloch's Cam¬ 
pler cial Diction ary, p. 800. 

MILNEEPEN also Proppen, Dut. Ver¬ 
micelli. «• 

MILULIJ Malatala. A tree that 
grows to a,bout sixteen feet high, and ten 
inches in diameter It is used bv native 
carpenters for boats’ knees and timbers, on 
account of its strength.— Edge, Mai. and 
Can. 

MILUM. A glacier in the Himalaya, 
8 to 10 miles in length and 3,000 feet broad. 

MILVUS. The relentless persecution by 
gamekeepers has now very nearly extirpated, 
as a permanent inhabitant of Britain, that 
fine handsome bird, the common European 
kite (Mitvus regalia) ; it was numerous in 
England in the days of the Tudors. The 
Scavenger Kites of India (M. Govinda) 
remind the British exile in this country of 
his distant home in the west. Hamilton 
Buchanan remarks that, when gorged, 
jbhis bird delights to sit on the entabla¬ 
ture of buildings, exposing its back to 
the hottest rays of the sun, placing its breast 
against the wall, and stretching ont. Hr wings 
exactly as the Egyptian Hawk is represented 
on the monuments— Sir James Emerson , 
Tennent's Sketches oj the Natural History of 
Ceylon , p. 240. 

MIMANSA, in hinduism, n school of phi¬ 
losophy, which investigates the doctrine 
and practices of the Vedas. The Hindus 
boast of six different schools or systems ot 
metaphysical philosophy. They are called 
the Purva Mjrnansa, Uttara Mimansa or Ve¬ 
danta, the Saukhya, the Patanjala the Nya- 
vika, and the Vajshosliikn : these, although 
some of them offer irreconcilable contradic¬ 
tions to essential doctrines of their religious 
belief, ay© reoognjsed by the brahmans as 
orthodox, and attributed to authors of saintly 
reputation. There are other schools, as those 
of the Charvaka, Buddhist, and Jain, 
which, although in some respects not more 
at variance with received opinions than the 


MIMANSA. 

preceding, are stigmatized with the rdjsroacb 
of infidelity and atheism. The cause of 
this difference is sufficiently obvious, and is 
characteristic of a state of feeling which pre¬ 
vails as much in the present as in any former 
period. The orthodox schools of philosophy 
do not disparage the authority of the Vedas, 
they do not dissuade the celebration of the 
acts of formal devotion which the Vedas or 
Pnranas enjoin, although they argue their 
utter inefficacy as means of final and perma¬ 
nent felicity. They recommend their per¬ 
formance, however, as conducive to that 
frame of mind in which abstract contempla¬ 
tion may be safely substituted for devotional 
rites, and even admit of external observances 
after the mind is in pursuit of true know¬ 
ledge, as long as such ceremonies are prac¬ 
tised from no interested motive, as long as 
they are observed because they are enjoined, 
and not because any benefit is either to be 
expected or desired from their practice. 
Again, the writings of the orthodox philoso¬ 
phers meddle not with existing institutions, 
arid least of all do they urge or insi¬ 
nuate any consideration to detract from the 
veneration, or trespass upon the privileges, 
of the brahmans. As long as these precau¬ 
tions were observed, the brahmans did not, 
nor wonld they now object, to any form of 
doctrine having in view the establishment of 
merely abstract propositions. The case was 
very different with the heterodox schools, 
They went from abstractions to things. The 
Charvaka condemned all ceremonial rites, 
ridiculed even the sraddha, and called the 
authors of the Vedas, fools, knaves, and buf¬ 
foons. The Buddhists and Jains denied the 
inspiration of the Vedas and the sanctitv 
of the brahmanical character, abrogated 
the distinction of caste, invented a set of 
deities for themselves, whom they placed 
above those of the hindn pantheon, and or?* 
ganized a regular hierarchy, a priesthood, 
and n pontiff; an institution still subsisting 
in the trans-Indian countries, of which the 
grand Lama of Tibet is the head. It is a re¬ 
markable historical fact, that this organiza¬ 
tion was found too feeble to oppose, in India, 
the apparently loose and incoherent, the un¬ 
disciplined, the anarchical authority of the 
brahmans. It had, however, the effect of 
exciting their apprehensions and their hatred 
to such an extent that it became proverbial 
with them to say, “If your only alternative 
be to encounter a heretic or a tiger, throw 
yourself before the latter, better be devour¬ 
ed by the animal than contaminated by the 
man.” There may be a few of the Ohar- 
vaka Rect in India, but their opinions are 
unavowed. The Buddhists have numbers an4 
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influence in the west of India, but are little 
heard of elsewhere, in India though numer¬ 
ous iu Ceylon, Tibet, Burmali, Siam, Cam¬ 
bodia Cxhen China, China and Japan. 

Besides above acknowledged schools 
or systems of philosophy, there is the 
Paurauik or system of the Puranas. It is 
not considered one of the number of regular 
schools, and does not claim the character of 
a system, but it presents a peculiar scheme 
of doctrino on metaphysical subjects and ex¬ 
ercises more influence over popular opinion 
than any of the rest. It may also be termed 
the eclectic school as it has evidently derived 
its principles from different systems and 
formed them into a miscellaneous combina¬ 
tion of its own contrivance. It is not put for¬ 
ward as anew scheme, but is subsidiary to 
thepopularization of particular objects of wor¬ 
ship for which the Puranas seem to have been 
composed. The Vedas are authority for the 
existence of a Divine Being, supreme over 
the universe and existing before all worlds. 
“In the beginning,’* it is said, “this all 
(this universe) was in darkness He (the 
supreme) was alone without a second. He 
reflected I am one, I will become many.*’ 
Will was conceived in divine mind and crea¬ 
tion ensued. This being the doctrine of the 
Vedas, is also that of the Vedantas, the pur¬ 
port of which school is declared to be the 
same as that of the Vedas, their end (auta) 
or aim. The Vedanta is called also the 
Uttara-mini ansa—subsequent or supplemen¬ 
tary investigation. There is also, however, 
a Purva-mimansa, or prior school of in¬ 
vestigation ; the object of which is to teach 
the art of reasoning, with the express pur¬ 
pose of aiding the interpretation of the Vedas 
not only iu the speculative but the practical 
portion. As far as concerns the former, it of 
course adopts tho same monotheistic princi¬ 
ples. The Patanjala school teaches also the 
being of a God, thoNyayika and Vaisheshika 
teach the existence of one Supreme Soul— 
the seat of knowledge and the maker of all 
things, and tbe Paurauik or Eclectic school 
maintain the same doctrine. The Sankhya 
denies the existence of a Supreme Being, 
although it recognizes a two-fold distribu¬ 
tion of the universe as matter aud spirit. Of 
these six ancient schools of philosophy recog¬ 
nised among the hind us, some are avowedly 
inconsistent with the religious doctrines of 
the brahmans; and others, though deemed 
perfectly orthodox, advance opinions not 
stated in the Vedas. The six schools are 
enumerated in tho following order by Mr. 
Colebrppke: 

The prior Mim&nsa, founded by Jaimani. 
The latter Miuiansa, or Vedanta, attribut- 


MIMOSA. 

ed to Vyasa. 

The Nyaya, or logical school of Gotama. 
The Atomic School of Canada. 

The Atheistical School of Kapil{n 
The Theistical School of Patanjali. 

The two last schools agree in many pointy? 
aud are included iu the common name of 
Sankya.— Wilson's Religious Practices and 
Opinions of the Hindus , p. 44. Elphinstone's 
History of India , p. 215. See Brahman; 
Darsana; Hindoo; Nyaya; Vidya.' 

MIMARARI, Hind, of ltavi, and Chenab 
Rhamnns purpureus. 

MIMBAR Hind. A mahomedan pulpit: 
also the minarets of a mosque. 

MIMOSA, a genus of plants of the natu¬ 
ral order Fabacea?, or LeguminossB, of which 
tlie followingspecies occur in the South and! 
East of Asia. 

Asperata, I Mutabilis, I Rubicaulia, 

Ilamata, | Pudica, J Seusitiva, 

The leaves of some of the species are re¬ 
markable for being sensitive to the touch. 
The pink and yellow flowers of one of the 
small shrubby kinds are particularly beautiful 
in the rains, they readily grow from seCd^in 
any soil. The Wattle-bark of commerce ia 
procured from different species of mimosa^ 
which grow in Australia and New Zealand. 
It is sometimes imported in the form of fluid 
extract, as weli as bark. The leather pro¬ 
duced by its means is of good quality, but 
of bad colour. The bark must be finely 
ground, or it does not give up the whole of 
its tannin to warm water. Many plants form¬ 
erly placed by botanists in this genus have 
been referrred to other genera. 

M. adenanthera, or Unarmed mimosa is the 
L»j wanta. 

M. alba, Roxh. Sun. Acacia leucophlsea. 
Willd. 

M. amara, Roxh. Syn. of A. amara. Willd. 
M. arabica, Lam. Syn. of A. arabica. Willd. 
M. ash colored, Eng. Syn. of A. cinerea. 

M. bigemina, L. Syn. Inga bigemiua. 

Willd 

M. cassia, L. Syn. of A. cassia. W. and A. 
M. catechu, L. Syn, of A. catechu. Willd 
M. catechnoides, Wall. Syn t A. catechu. 
Willd. 

M. ciuerea, L.S. of Caillea cinerea. GMdP. 
M. cinerea, Linn. Syn. of Dichrosta6hys 
cinerea W. and A. 

M. climbing, Eng. Syn. of A. scandens. 

M. dulcis, Roxh. Syn. Inga dulcis. Willd. 

M. concinua, Roxh. Syn . A. rugata, Buck. 

M. coringera, L. Syn. A. latronum Willd. 

M. elata Roxh. Syn , of A. elata Linn, 

M. entada, Syn t of Entada puscetha D. 

M. farnesiana, Linn.,Syn of Acacia Ij^dica 
Dcsv. Syn, of VacUcllia farnesiana. ,-j^v 
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M. forruginea, lioxb. Syn. A. ferruginea. 

D. 0. 

M. flexuosa Rottl. Ains. Syn. of A. spe- 
ciosa. Willd. 

M. Indica, Poir. Syn. of Vachellia farne- 
eiana. Willd. Syn. of A. Indica, Desv. 

M. .ntsia. 

M. hatronum, Keon. Syn. A. Iatronum. 
Willd' 

M. leucophloBa, Roxb. Syn. A. leuco- 
phliea. Willd. 

M. lucida, Roxb. St/n. Inga bigemina. 
Willd. 

M. marginata, Lam. Syn. A. odoratissima 
Roxb. 

M. microphylla Roxb. Syn . A. micro¬ 
phylla. Or. 

M. myriophylla, Roxb. Syn. A. myrio- 
phyrlla. 

M. odoratissima, Roxb. Syn. A. odora¬ 
tissima. Willd. 

M, flexuosa, Rottl. See Vachi wood. 

M. rugata, Lam. Syn. of A. rugata. Bitch. 
M. saponaria, Roxb. Syn. A. rugata. 
Buck. 

M. scandena Linn. Syn. Entadn pusoe- 
tha. De. C. 

M. sepiaria, Roxb. Syn. A. Indica Desv. 

M. serissa, Syn. of Acacia sorissa. 

M. sorissa, Roxb. A. speciosa. Willd. 

M. speciosa, Jaxq. A. speciosa. Willd. 

M. stipulaoca, Roxb. Syn. of A. stipulate. 
D. 0. Syn of Albizzia st.ipulata. 

M. suma, Roxb. Syn. of Acacia suma. 

M sundra, Roxb. Syn , of A, sundra. D. C. 
M. xylocavpa, Roxb. Syn. luga xylo- 
carpa. DO. 

MIMOSA ABSTERGENS, Snt. 



Acacia rugata, Buck. 



The fruit. 


.Soap nut. 

Eno, I Soeya-kai. 

Tam. 

Sikka-kai, 

Hind. | Soekayah, 

Tel. 


The leaves. 


Sikkai ka paat, 

Duk. I Siakai olio, 

Tam- 

Gkudasula, 

Sans. | ►Sikni-akoo, 

Tel- 

This plant 

has a long, flat pod 

or legume, 


containing separate, small, oval, dark colour¬ 
ed Reeds, and is considered by Native Practi¬ 
tioners a most valuable medicine. In taste it 
somewhat resembles the soap nut, but is 
more acid, less bitter, and has a singular 
pungency. Its qualities are said to be 
deobstruent, detergent and expectorant. 
It is commonly prescribed in cases of 
jaundice and other biliary derangements, 
and is, besides, used by them like the soap 
nut, for washing the head. The small leaves 
of this prickly shrub have a pleasant acidity, 
and are frequently put into pepper water, 
wlion it is fouud necessary to keep the 


bowels open or work off bile. The pod is 
usually prescribed in electuary, in doses of 
about the size of a small walnut, every morn¬ 
ing for three dayB.— Ainslie’s Mat. Med. pp. 
Ill and 260. 

MIMOSA PUD IC A. —Lin v. Roxb. 

Beng. 

Bwrm. 

Eng. 


Najuk, 
Hte-ka-yung 
{■Sensitive Plant, 
Liijuk, 


Hi xi). 


Lajwanti, Hind. 

Tota varli Tam. 

Attapatti Tel. 

Pcdda nidra Kanfci ,, 


This plant has small purple or pale pink 
flowers and its leaves fall on the slightest 
touch. It is common in gardens, find grows 
readily from seed.— Roxb. Voiqt, Jaij'rey. 

MIMOSA RUBICAULIS Lam'.W.and A. 


M. octandra, lioxb. Core. 


A rhi of 
Kikri 

Kocliee-kanta, 
Kill; Hiaul, 


Beas. 

>* 

Bkng, 

PANJAli. 


I)eo-Khadir, Panj. 

.Didriar, of Ham, 

Alla, Sutlej. 

Undra : Vontra, Tel. 


A very prickly shrub with small purple 
flowers, gradually becoming whitish, it grows 
in the Peninsula, Bengal, Assam and Dehra. 
in the outer hills, to o,000 and occasional¬ 
ly 4,000 feet-, up to near the Indus aud is 
at times found on the banks of rivers, 
or canals, some way int.o the plains— Mr. 
Jaffrcy, Drs. Roxburgh , Voigt and J. L. Stew¬ 
art , M. ]). 

MIMOSA SENSITJVA. Linn. P’a-ynng- 
hwft-Chin. The Sensitive Plant, a native of 
Brazil has small purple Howers. The leaflets 
are sensitive to touch. It will grow in 
almost any situation and soil, raised easily 
from seeds. In Teiiasseritn, where “ garden 
flowers grow wild,” near deserted Ambits tions 
the pink globular heads of the sensitive 
plant may be often seen peeping through the 
grass. It is cultivated by the Burmese, and 
is quite naturalized.— Eng. Cyc. Mason, Roxb. 
llain. Bach. Jaffrcy. 

MlMULUS CARDINAL IS. 

Monkey ilower j Thubbro Bijrm. 


These plants are well suited for flower 
borders, the colours are chiefly blue, red aud 
yellow, easily grown from seed in any garden 
soil, it takes its name from Mi mo, an ape, 
the seed bearing some resemblance to the 
face of a monkev.— Riddell. 

MIMUSOPS DISSECTUS, Sprcng. Syn, 
of Mi mu sops kaaki, Linn. 

MJMUSOPS ELENGI, Linn,; Roxb. 

The Trfa. 


Bakula, Beng Hind Sans. 

Kyu-ya, 

Bukm 

Mugali mara, 

Can. 

Minjnlu ? 

h 

Taindn, 

I)uk. 

Bacul, 

Mahr. 

Mulsari, 

Hind. 

Bholsari, 

,, 


Bakula Tree Eng. 
Elengi, Malkal. 

Moone Malgass, Singh. 
Kesura, Sans. 

Maghadam maram/l'AM, 
Mayugadi mar am, „ 
Pogada man a. Tel. 
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M1MUS0PS HEX ANDRUS. 


MINAGARA. 


The Floiver. 

Mulsari ka phool, Hum. Maghndam poo, Tam. 
Bacnla, Sans. Poghada „ Tel. 

Bolsarika phool, Duk. 

This ornamental flowering tree grows in 
Ceylon, throughout the peninsula and the 
north of India, inBurma.li, Pegu, Tenasserim 
and the Moluccas. In the Bombay forests, it 
is mostly found as a cultivated tree, more 
rarely wild and then only below the glints. 
It has dark evergreen oblong alternate 
leaves, and small pale brown or white sweet 
smelling fragrant flowers, of moderate size, 
from which an oil is distilled. Its flowers 
are celebrated in the Puradas and oven placed 
amongst the flowers of the hindoo paradise. 
Krishna is said to have fascinated the milk¬ 
maids of Brindabun, on the banks of the 
Jumna, by playing on his flute beneath a 
bakulatree, the wood is strong,very hard and 
durable, for any ordinary purpose, serviceable 
for houses, but not used in ships or boats. 
The berries arc eaten sometimes by t he poor. 
Burmese ladies, value its small delicate sweet- 
scented blossoms, which they string in 
chaplets for the head. A cubic foot weighs 
lbs. 61 and it is estimated to last 50 years.— 
Drs. Roxb. Wight) Gibson , J.L. ■ Stewart, J1 Tason, 
Voigt , Col. Cat. Ex. 1862, Madras Ex. Jar. 
Reports , Mr. R. Brown, Thwaites, A ins. Mat. 
Med. p. 158 Gen. Med. Top. p. 100, Mr. Mendis, 
Mr. Rohde. 

M1MUSOPS HEXANDRUS,Ite&. ; W.Jc, 
The Tree. 


Kirni Duk. 

Mahk. 

1 Pala maram 

Tam. 

] Injun 

Kind, j 

Pat Lai „ 

,, 

Chiri 

Sans. 

1 Piilaclietfn 

Tel. 

Pal oo 

Singh. | 

Pod da pala 

)> 


Th 

e Fruit. 


ICeorni ka phal 

Duk. I 

Pal ay pal lam 

Tam ‘ 

Choerie 

Sans. | 

Pala pumluo 

Tel* 


This large, handsome tree grows in the 
eastern province of Ceylon, in the Deccan, 
is generally planted by mahomedans; 
grows near the Coda very, is common in 
Guzorat, where it reaches a great size, but 
is seldom found in other of the Bombay for¬ 
ests. The wood is hard, fine grained, rather 
strong, and much used for sugar mill beams 
and well-frames in Guzerat, and where 
strength and toughness are required. A 
cubic foot weighs lbs, 60 and it is said to 
last 10 to 70 years. It is used for rulers, 
knobs, bandies of tools, such as chisels, &c., 
and other articles of turnery; and, in Ceylon, 
for oil presses, bridges and buildings. The 
small berries are eaten when ripe, are nutri¬ 
tious and palatable. The dried fruit is also 
occasionally seen. Drs. Roxb. Voigt. Mason , 
Ainslie , p. 229, Riddell. Irvine , and Gibson, 
Al E. J. Hi, Mr. Mendis. Captain Bcddome. 


MIMUSOPS INDICA, A. D. <7.; IF. 1c 

Paloo-gass Singh. | Palava maram Tam. 

This valuable tree grows very abundantly 
in the hot, drier parts of the island of Ceylon. 
The timber is extremely hard, and strong, 
and very durable. It grows in Tiunevolly, but 
its felling is now, there, restricted as it is in 
large demand by the Madras Ordnance 
Department for gun stocks. Until recently 
the tree was extensively cut for private pur¬ 
poses. Thw. En. PL Zeyl. JIT p. 1 75, Report 
Conservator of Forests , 1859—60. 

MIMUSOPS KAUKI, Linn. 

M. dis8«ct.U8, Spreng. I Acliras dissecta, For. 

,, hexaudra, Jioxb. | ,, baluta, AM. Jlheede , 

| Humph. 

Ksliirm Beng. I Kirni Hind. 

Obtuse leaved | Kaliiriki Sans. 

mimusops Eng. Manil kara Maleal. 

Kliiri IIjnj). j Boasoo „ 

Khirni „ | 

The root. 

IChirni Lod’h. PaNJ. 

This middle sized tree grows in Malabar, 
in Northern India, the Panjab, the Malay 
islands, the Moluccas and Nbw Holland. At 
Ajmeer and Kotah, the tree becomes very 
large and handsome. In the Dekhan, also, 
it grows to a large size, and is gene¬ 
rally planted in groves. The wood is fine¬ 
grained and hard. The fruit, is about the 
size of a small olive, is of a yellow color when 
ripe, after the rains, and contains a sweet 
clammy juice, eaten chiefly by the natives. 
The flowers are aromatic and the seeds yield 
medicinal oil obtainable in tolerably large 
| quantities in some parts of the country. In 
Burundi, this dried fruit is occasionally seen 
among the Chinese, brought from Singapore. 
In the Panjab, the powdered seed is applied 
in ophthalmia, and the root is officinal in Aus¬ 
tralia, its north-east coast is well wooded, 
chiefly with the Mimusops kauki, trees of 
| which are, there, often GO feet high and 3 
in diameter.— Voigt , Dr. Irvines Med. Top. of 
Ajmeer, p. 190, Drs. Riddell, Mason and J. L. 
Stewart; Macyillivraifs Voyage, Vol. I. p. 106. 

MIN, or Meen. Tam. A fish. 

MINA, Hind. Gracula religiosa. Linn. 

MINA, See Iudia, Meeua, Minah. 

MINA, a valley near Mecca. 

MINA BAZAAR, an exhibition. 

MINAGARA an ancient city on the Indus 
river, the chief site of the dominions of the 
Parthian kings of the Punjab. Its position 
has occupied the attention of geo¬ 
graphers from D’Anville to Polling©*. 
Sindh being conquered by Omar, general of 
the (Abbasi) caliph Al-Mansoor the name 
I of Minagara was changed to Mansoora une 
1 villc celebre sur le rivago droit du Si&d^u 
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Mehran, “ Ptolemee fait aussi mention de 
cette ville; mais en la deplacaut,” &c., 
D’Anville places it about 26 °, but not so 
high as Ulug Beg, whose tables make it 
26 ° 40*. General Cunningham has little 
doubt that Minagara, handed down to us by 
the author of the Periplus, was the Sami- 
nagara of the yadu Jhareja, whose chronicles 
claim Sewistkan as their aucieut possession, 
and iu ail probability was the strong-hold 
(nagara) of Sarnbus, the opponent of Alex¬ 
ander. On every consideration, he is inclined 
to place it on the site of Seliwau. Vincent, 
iu his translation of the Periplus, enters fully 
and with great judgment upon this point, 
citing every authority, Arrian, Ptolemy, Al- 
Biruni, Edrisi, D’Anville,. and De la Rochette. 
He has a note (26 p. 386, Vol. I.) which is 
conclusive, could he have applied it. li Al- 
Birun [equi distant] between Debeil and 
Mansura. D’Auville also says : “ do Mansora 
a la ville nomrneo Biruu, la distance est itidi- 
quee do quinze parasanges dans Abulfeda,” 
who fixes it, on the authority of Abu-Rehan 
(surnamod Al-Biruni from his birth-place), 
at 26 ° 40*. Gayni, or Gajui, is one of 
the ancient names of Cam bey (the port of 
Balabhipoora,) the ruins of which are about 
three miles from the modern city. Other 
sources indicate that these princes held 
possessions iu the southern continent of 
India, as well as in the Saurashtra pen¬ 
insula. Filatilpoor Putun, on tho Goda- 
very, is mentioned, which tradition as¬ 
serts to.be the city of Deogir; but which, 
after many year’s research, General Cun¬ 
ningham discovered iu Saurashtra, it being 
one of the ancient names of Kundala. In 
after times, when succeeding dynasties held 
the title of Bhalaca-rae though tho capital 
was removed inland to Anhuiwarra Putun, 
they still held possession of tho western 
shore, and Cambay continued tho chief port. 
Those invaders were Scytbic, and in all 
probability a colony from the Parthian king¬ 
dom, which was established in sovereignty 
on the Indus in the second century, having 
their capital at Sami-nagara, where the an¬ 
cient Yadu rulod for ages, the Minagara of 
Arrian, and tho Mankir of the Arabian geo¬ 
graphers. It was by this route, through the 
eastern portion of tho valley of the Indus, 
that tho various hordes of Gete or Jit, Hun, 
Camari, Catti, Macwahana, Balia and Aswa- 
ria, had peopled this peninsula, leaving traces 
still visible. The period is also remarkable, 
when these and other Scytbio hordes were 
simultaneously abandoning higher Asia for 
the cold regions of Europe and the warm 
plains of Hindusthan. From the first to tho 
sixth century of the Christiau era, various 
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records exist of these irruptions from the 
north. Gibbon, quoting De Guignes, men¬ 
tions one iu the second century, which fixed 
permanently iu the Saurashtra peninsula; and 
the latter from original authorities, describes 
another of the Gete or Jit, styled by the 
Chinese Ya-cki, in the North of India. But 
the authority directly in point is that of 
Oosmas, suruamed Indopleustos, who was in 
India during the roiga of Justinian, and that 
of the first monarch of the Chinese dynasty 
of Learn. Cosmas had visited Callian, in the 
Balhara kingdom ; and ho mentions the Ab- 
telites, or White Hun, uuder their king Golas, 
as being established on the Indus at the very 
period of the invasion of Balabhipoora. Ge¬ 
neral Cunningham identifies Minagara 
with modernThatta— Tod's l&ajasthan Vol. I. 
p. 217. 

MINAH, also written Meena and Mina, 
one of the ancient races occupying India. 
Many of these ancient tribes are addicted to 
robbery, daeoity and thuggee. Amongst 
others may be named tho Bedowreah, a rob¬ 
ber tribe, of the north west of India. Tho 
Beriah and Minab, robber tribes in Central 
India, the Mhang, a robber tribe in 
western India. The Wuddar, a robber tribe 
on the notliern frontier of Canara. The 
Takinkar, a robber tribe in the Dekhau.The 
Pardhi, Bhowra a robber tribe of Kkandosh 
and Borar. The Wusaweli a robber tribe of 
Guzerat. Tho Bhar a robber tribe of tho 
Bombay presidency. And the Gehar, a 
large class of child stealers in the valley of 
the Nerbuddah. See Meena. 

MINAH ASS A. Meuado and Kama in the 
provineo of Minabassa lie directly opposite 
each other on the West and East sides of tho 
North Eastern peninsula of the large and rich 
island of Celebes, and are open to foreign 
trade. Meuado, tho capital of Minabassa is 
situated on a large and beautiful bay on the 
west side 6f the northerly promontory of 
Celebes, in 1 Q 30’. N. Lat. and 124° 56* 
East Long. Greenwich, according to the' 
chronometers of the barque Sumatra, (Dae*. 
1843), according to Horsburgh iu 124 Q 52* 
East Long, and according to Norrie 125? 0*. 
Cacao, is cultivated in tho high lands, but 
mostly on the coasts. The plantations of it 
are even now considerable, and this branch 
of industry only requires not to be impeded 
by any obstacles, in order to be still further 
extended. It forms a large ingredient in the 
trade, and furnishes many petty traders with 
their daily bread, not to speak of the land- 
owners for whom tho cultivation of the cacao 
affords the only subsistence. The prepara¬ 
tion of this product here differs from that in 
the West Indies; 1,200 to 2,000 piculs of 
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MINDANAO. 


125 pounds nro yearly produced } the prices Travels p. 156. Professor Bihnore. Jovrn q 
vary much, being from 50 to 75 florins. Ind. Arch, from the Tjdslmft voor Ncerlands 

The sulphur LakeLienong is situated near Indie 7 y. 4 e-Peel, ties Tjd. Voor N. I bth 
the negory Lahendong. Half wav between I. dcel I biz. BOG. A Glance at Mw-ohassa. 
Sarongsong and Lahendong the 'sulphur is by M. A. F. Van Spreenwenberg. in Jour, of 
observed exuding from the ground, and the Lid. Arch. Vol. II. No. XII. Dec. 1848, 
on the left, are several sulphureous p. 833. 

marshes. Everything here is barren MINA-KAR. Hind. Enamelling on silver, 
and rude, and nature waste and Vitreous masses of colours for enamels nro 
inhospitable. From the height at the back employed by the “roinakar,” an cnameller on 
of negory Lahendong, turning to the west silver, &c. The colors used are principally 
you behold, on both sides of theKorey monn- green and blue, salts of iron and copper 
tain, the sea in the distance,—on the right, diffused through vitreous matter ; a yellow- 
Lakon exposing its full dimensions,—at ish color also is produced by litharge. The 
your feet the negory Lahendong,—at your manufacture, consists in taking a silver or 
back lake Lienong about half a mile in cir- metal vase, having the pattern of leaves or 
cumference, formed by the mountains To- flowers worked on it in relief and filling the 
lanko, Lingkoan, Kasuratan,—arrdTempusn, hollows with enamel in a melted state. The 
below you. The glittering of the waters of colors exhibited are bine, green and red. The 
the lake beneath is exceedingly beautiful art of making this material, is known at 
showing, from the volcanic action, different Lahore, Mooltan and other places.— Powell 
colours. On the sides and at your feet you Handbook. 

see the sulphur and the hot-water boiling up MINAK, Mat.ay. Oil. Minsk changke, 
from the ground, the last at a heat of 200 ° Clove oil. Minak jaralc, Castor oil. Minak 
to 202 ° Fall, so that in two minutes an egg kalapa also Minak Nur. Cocoanut oil. 
may be boiled in it. On the other side of MINAR, Pcrs., a minaret of a mosque or 
the lake, the aspect of nature is of a more other building. Char-minar, a building inside 
terrific character, the hot water runs from the town of Hyderabad. Sec Ivutub Minar, 
the walls and shore into the lake, but it is MINAN, Malay, Frankincense, 
of a lower temperature than that on the MIN CHENNAY, Tam., Fish roe. 

other side. A boiling sulphur pool, thirty MINCOPI, The people occupying the 

feet in diameter, first arrests attention. It Andaman islands. They are skilful in shoot- 
lias a temperature of 140°, Fall, while all ing fish, manage their canoes well, and are 
ground there is nothing but desolation and fond of singing and dancing. They take little 
boiling water, this is the place where the pains to cultivate the soil and are ignorant 
count de Vidua lost his life in his zeal for of flic art of working in metals. They make 


exploration. Not listening to the advice of 
the natives around him, lie fell into the 
boiling mud. It is remarkable that in the 
circumference of 30 or 40 feet different j 
degrees of heat were found, 135,° 171,° 
145,° and lower, 165°. The vdlcanic 
direction near this lake is east and west, 
and the earthquakes there arc felt in the 
same direction. The lake, is 10 feet deep, 
liaR an outlet through the district Sonder, 
and near the negory Tinji forms a most 
beautiful cascade. In the lake Lienong, 
six different kinds of fish are found, viz., 
cabos, getegele, sayo lumulontik, komo 
and the largest kind of eels, and also a 
number of wild ducks and other water 
fowl. At noon the thermometer was 75 ° 
Fah. According to Professor Bikmore 
gold is found in great quantities in 
Celebes. It occurs over all the northern 
peninsula from the Minahassa south to the 
isthmus of Palas. Tavernier also relates 
that Celebes or Macassar produced gold 
also, which is drawn out. of the rivers, where 
it rdwls among the land.— Taverniers 


their canoes by hollowing out tho trunks of 
trees by means of fire.— Lailiam s Descriptive 
Fthnnloqy. See Minkopi. 

MINDANAO, is in lat, 6 ° 3T N., long. 


18’ E. 


interior of this large 


island is said to he inhabited by many pmall 
tribes of Papuans, but those only who reside 
near the north east, where there are several 
Spanish settlements, are known to Europeans. 
The chief tribes of the north are called res¬ 
pectively Dumaga, Tagabaloy, Malano, 
and Mnnabo, but very little is known con¬ 
cerning them, except that, in common with 
the other mountain Papuans of Mindanao, 
they are comparatively inoffensive. The 
great islands of Mindanao, Palawang, and 
the Sulu Group of islets, forming the 
southern limits of the Philippine Archi¬ 
pelago, contain many nations and tribes 
speaking many languages of which little has 
been published. Mr. Crawfurd on the in* 
formation given by Mr. Dalrymple, informs 
us that even in the little gronp of the Suln 
islands, a great many different languages are 
spoken, and lie gives a short specimen 
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MINERAL SUBSTANCES. 
jHrds of one of throe most current. Min- 
cHnao is the oasfcern base of the Philippine, 
and Pa law a sm the western. This island 
is 275 miles long by 3tL It was form¬ 
erly subject to the Sulu. The southern 
chain of islands is, throughout, the great sea 
of piracy in the Indian Archipelago, and it 
has been proposed to term itPiratania, includ¬ 
ing under that name Mindanao, Solo, and 
the crowd, of other islands extending from 
Mindanao, to the N. E., coast of Borneo and 
separating the Mindoro from the Solo sea. 
— Earl's Archipelago. The British World iu 
the East Ritchie , Vol. II., p. iii. See India, 
Papua, Salibaboo islands, Seraugani islands, 
Sulu Archipelago; Tonking. 

MINDHAL, Hind. Randia dnmetornm. 

MINDORO, an island lying immediately 
adjacent to the S. W. Coast of Luzon, being 
separated only by a narrow strait. The Ne¬ 
grito race who are residing in the island are 
congregated in a mountainous district, called 
Bengali, where they live on friendly terms 
with the Manguianes or wild tribes of the 
brown race, by whom they are surrounded 
although very little intercourse subsists be¬ 
tween them. The Mindoro sea is bounded 
On the S. W., sidoby the N. E. coast of Bor¬ 
neo. It is much resorted to by British sperm 
whalers who obtain entire cargoes there. 1 
Mindoro Strait is 27 to 33 miles wide. The | 
Manguianos arc a mild hub illused people, 
they aro so lit tie advanced in civilization, 
that European visitors, who liavo not had 
opportunities of personal communication 
with the Bangario often leave the island, 
with the impression that they aro only a more 
savage variety of the same race. — Hide more 
Crawford. Earl. Wallace. See India, Luban. 
Papuans. 

MINE a river in Burrnah. 

MINE-DE PLOMB NOIR, also Plomb-de 
Mine, also Potelot, Fr. Blaeklead. 

MINERAL SUBSTANCES, useful in the 
arts, and applicable for personal ornament 
as gems, are very numerous in South Eas¬ 
tern Asia. Colours, from the mineral king¬ 
dom, are procurable in Southern India from 
the following piuoes :— 

Alumina coloured with madder lake, prepared from 

the munjeeth or, 

...Chingleput. 

...Ganjum. 

...Hills neor Salem, 

...Hills near Cuddapah. 
...Chingleput, 

Noilgherry Hills. 

...Hills near Salem. 


MINERAL SUBSTANCES. 

Deep yellow oclire (oommondu the bazars of Madras. 

Flesh coloured ochre, ...near Salem. 

Indian red, ...Hills near Chingleput. 

Iron sand, ...Bimlipatam. 

Lavonder coloured ochre, ...Bangalore. 

Ligh t red ochre (prepared 

from the yellow ochre) .. Nuttum Hill. 

Orange ochre, (made 
from the yellow ochro 
by heat), ... near C uddapab. 

Pale yellow ochre, ...in Nuttum Hills. 

Peroxide of manganese ...Mahratta Country. 

Plumbago or black lead ...Vizianagrum Golcondah. 

Travaiicore. 


Puco coloured ochre, 
Purple ochre, 


...Bangalore, 

...Jiilla near 
Ceylon. 

...Noilgherry Hills. 
...near Salem. 
...Chingleput. 
...Salem. 
...Bimlipatam, 


Chingleput 


Raw umber, 

Raw sienna, 

Roman ochre, 

Salmon coloured ochre, 

Silvery white kaolin, 

Ultramarine prepared 

from the lapis lazuli, ...from Bombay. 

Venetian red, ...in the Bazars in Madras. 

Warm stone coloured ochre,...near Chingleput* 

White ochre or porcelain 

earth, ...Bangalore. 

Thichtnopoly. 

Varieties of gypsum— 

Ootatoor. 

Do. of shell marble. 

Tourmaline. 

Anthracite and stone 
clay (black). 


Pink and colored granites 
Copper, iron or other 
metals* 


Cambay; Bed o* Skkna ; Godaveky; Rajahmundry ; 
N. C I ROARS. 

Flint. . floapstono. 

Bloodstone. Dolomite or grey mag- 

Onyx. nesian limestone. 

Agate. White felspar. 

Cornelian. Precious do. cleavelan- 

Caleedony. dite. 

Cat’s eye. Antimony. 

Jasper, Plumbago."' * 

Opal. Iron and other metals. 

Plasma. 


Rubia tinotoriu, 

Antwerp red, 

Burnt sienna, 

Bright yellow ochre 
Brown ochre, 

Cologue brown 
Cream colon red ochre, 


Bellary. 
many 


Dark shade of grey ochre ...Nuttum Hills. 
Dark umbre, ...Noilgherry Hills. 


Iron ore a great 
varieties. 

Near Hullial. 

Lead. 

Zinc. 

Antimony. 

Gold—near Durnmul. 
Soapstone. 

Magnesite. 

White granular limestone 
mountain range of hills. 
Dolomite. 


Lithographic marbles. 
Whetstones and slates. 
Fine gypsum at Kalndgee 
Marbles at Ghooty, Ryol- 
cheroo aud Tarputree, 
—fine white statuary 
marble — yellow, pale 
green, dark green, red, 
pink, purple, brown, 
black and grey. 
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Salem. 


Venetian talc, (green)— 
PuckanAndo. 
Serpentine do. 
Adnlaria and white fels- 
par— Yerra paddy. 
Granites, pink and green. 
Hornstone or chert. 
Jasper. 

Octohedral iron ore. 


Garnets. 

RubyjSapphirejEmernld; 
Topaz. 

Corundum and emery, 4 
or 5 varieties. 
Magnesite; Soapstone. 
Chromate of iron ; Mage- 
netic iron ore. 


Coimbatore. 


Beryl or aqua marine 
with its matrix of 
cleavelandite; Kangay- 
nni. 

Corundum—red, blue and 
yellowish green. 

Garnets. ^ 

Sapphire, ruby and topaz, 
said to be found along 
with the corfmdum. 


Gold sand, 3 or 4 miles 
West of Dewale,o near 
the top of the karkoor 
ghat. 

Rock crystal. 

Emery, 2 or 3 kinds. 
Copper. 

Soapstone. 


mah, the Malay peninsula and the islands of 
the Archipelago, 

Iron ores. 

Sapphire. 

Tnrquoise. 

Copper ores. 

Tin ores. 

Emerald. 

Avantnrino. 

Rook crystal. 

Cairngoram. 

Lead. 

Amethyst.. 

Coral. 

Antimony. 

Calcedony. 

Sulphur. 

Gold ore. 

Onyx. 

Ochres, 

Manganese. 

Blood stone. 

Earths. 

Silver ore. 

Cats eye. 

Clays. 

Plumbago. 

Prase. 

Kaolin. 

Coal. 

Platinn. 

Lime. 

Limestoues. 

Cornelian. 

Pumice. 

Marbles. 

Agate. 

Gypsum. 

Building stones. 

Jaoynth. 

Plaster of Paris 

Granites. 

Pearl. 

Mica. 

Slates, 

Mother of Pearl 

Asbestos. 

Fire-clay. 

Amber. 

Talc. 

Millstones. 

Diamond. 

Selenite. 

Corundum, 

Topaz. 

Petroleum. 

Garnet* 

Tourmaline. 

Fullers Earth. 

Ruby, 

Topaz. 

Lapis lazuli. 
Cinnamon stone 

lied Earth. 


Mineral samples of copper are known to 
occur in 17 or 18 different localities of 
Southern India, in the forms of green car¬ 
bonate and grey and liver colored ores, but 
t,lie rnetai baa never been traced to good 
veins or nests. The green and liver colored 
oxides of copper are said to occur in Knrnool, 
Cuddapah and Nellore. The Coppor Moun¬ 
tain, Bellary does not contain a trace of cop¬ 
per, though it is avo rich Hoematitic Iron 
ores. 

Mewar is rich in metals; Mysore lias iron 
ore, and Corundum, in abundance. 

Beluchistan is rich in mineral produc¬ 
tions, copper, lead, iron, antimony, sulphur, 
and alum, abound in various parts while 
common salt is too plentiful to be advanta¬ 
geous to vegetation. On the high road 
from Kelat to Kuch Gundava is a range of 
hills, from which red salt, is extracted. 
Sulphur and alum are to be bad at the 
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same place. Ferricr saw quantities of 
white and grey marble in the mountains to 
the westward of Nooshky, but it does not 
seem to be at all prized by the Beluch. 

Chinese authors assert, that there are 
between four and Pivo hundred mountains 
in the empire which produce copper, 
and that there arc upwards of three 
thousand which produce iron. Gold and silver 
mines abound, but the policy of the Govern¬ 
ment discourages their being worked. The 
mines of tho province of Kwei-chow supjMy 
all the mercury used for the manufacture of 
vermilion, and there are mines producing 
lead, tin, and calamine, scattered all over the 
country. Mining in general is discouraged 
by tho emperor. Coal was used very early 
in China as fuel; it is mentioned by Da 
liable as black stones dug out of the 
mountains, which stones burn when kind¬ 
led, and are used by many persons in pre¬ 
ference to wood, of which there is abund¬ 
ance. It is found in tho north and in 
the south, and probably might be bad in 
nearly every province in the empire. At 
>Shaiig-hao, it has been used on board 
Government steamers; in this district it 
resembles cannel coal ; it is to be had also 
at Canton. Le Compte assures us that 
there is not any country better supplied 
with coal than China, and lie particularizes 
the provinces of Shan-se, Shen-se, and Chih- 
1c. Sirr’s China and ike Chinese, Yol. I. p. 
424-425 .—Madras Exhibition Juries ’ Reports. 

MfNERAL ACIDS. The Indian method 
of preparing these is as yet imperfect and 
the manufacture is conducted on a small 
scale, only in such large cities as Lahore, 
Amritsar, &e., there is a factory also in 
Kashmir. 

MINERAL OILS. See Oil. 

MLNERAL PITCH. See Asphalte. 

MINERAL SPRINGS exist in many 
parts of the South and East of Asia. The 
succeeding list, has no pretension to being 
any thing more than a catalogue but in¬ 
cludes, it is hoped, most of the mineral 
sources in India and its dependencies, of 
which accounts have been published. TLe 
names attached to tho notices have be< n 
added ; generally they are those of the dis¬ 
coverers, or ratlier dcseribers; but in some 
instances of the analysers of the waters. 
Some springs, such as the Monghyr Seefca- 
kund, have been so long known, that it 
is uncertain who the original dcseribers 
were. Capt. Sherwill gives information about 
the Rajmahal and Bbeerbhoom springs, 
Mr. Edgeworth about those in Kulloo, Dr. 
Fleming the ones in the Salt Range, and 
Mr. A. Young those in Sind. Major SftiftL 
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ers gave valuable information and much has 
been obtained from the Maps ill the Quarter 
Master General, the Surveyor General, the 
records of the Foreign Office and Medical 
Board Offices. Petroleum wells have been 
included in the list, as they are of some com¬ 
mercial value, although they perhaps cannot 
properly be called mineral springs, and their 
medicinal use, which is known to the Na¬ 
tives of India, is also now almost abandoned 
except in some cutaneous affections. The 
districts richest in mineral waters appear 
to be the Tenasserim Provinces, a district 
around Hazareebaugh stretching in f almost 
every direction for about 130 miles, in many 
places literally teeming with hot springs, 
the upper part of the Julhinder Doab, or 
rather the hills beyond its Northern bound¬ 
ary, the Salt Range, and Northern and 
Western Sind ; next is the Concan, and, 
though nob to be compared with any of the 
foregoing, the peninsula of Guzerat. The 
deficiency of mineral sources in the Southern 
portion of the peninsula of India, and 
throughout the great central trap formation, 
is remarkable. The known springs are 
fouud at every elevation, from within high 
water mark to a height of 12,000 feet. More 
than half of those in the following Table 
are thermal springs. The most frequent 
of all appear to bo the hot springs 
without any very strong mineral impregna¬ 
tion, which are so abundant in the 
Tenasserim Provinces, and in the Hazaree¬ 
baugh districts, in some parts of the Him- j 
alaya, in the Concan, also in Sind, where, j 
as in many other places, an impregnation 
with carbonate of lime is common. One or 
two such have been found in Rajpootana and 
the Deccan. The sulphurous springs, 
appear to be pretty equally diffused : several 
in Hazareebaugh, some in the Nerbudda, 
some in the Concan and Guzerat, some in 
Sind and the Salt Range, many at the 
base of the Himalaya, and in the upper 
part of the Julluuder Doab. Only one has 
been noticed in the Madras Presidency, 
(Chittoor is scarcely an exception to this,) 
and no true one in Tenasserim. The great 
majority of them are thermal. The Saline 
springs are chiefly found in Sind and in 
the higher portion of the Punjab; they 
usually coutain common salt with some sul¬ 
phate of soda and small quantities of other 
salts, when they are not simply brine. Traces 
of iodine are found near Kangra. Through¬ 
out Rajpootana and in some parts of the 
Punjab, the wells are abundantly impregnat¬ 
ed with soda. Some of the springs in 
Kemaon contain mineral impregnations, but 
scarcely to an extent to be considered saline. 
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I Scarcely afry strong saline ones are thermal. 
The few thermal salines are chiefly cal¬ 
careous, and one or two silicious. There 
appears to be a general deficiency of Cbaly- 
beates, and there is no one district in which 
they have been found more frequently than 
another, unless the outer ranges of the 
Himalaya ; the wells in the Neilgherries 
are said often to have a trace of iron. None 
of the Indian chalybeates are thermal, and 
none of those known, except that at the 
beautiful spot Nagconda, appear to be 
strong ones ; but it is difficult to sup¬ 
pose, especially with reference to there be¬ 
ing no want of iron in India, that other sour¬ 
ces of this description and of more powerful 
[ virtues will not be discovered. It is said that 
there are many undescribed chalybeates in 
the Himalayas. The Murree hills contain 
scarcely any, and it is to be hoped that the 
one at Chumba, may prove of value. It is 
much to be regretted that none of the agree¬ 
able acidulous carbonated waters, such as the 
Seltzers,commonly calledSeltzer water,which 
are abundant in some parts of Germany, 
have been found in India, where they would 
be so grateful. Some of the thermal springs, 
as the Seetakund, at Monghyr, the water 
of which is highly prized and often carried 
on long voyages, are probably slightly car¬ 
bonated, and observers talk of Indian springs 
effervescing, for instance the so-called chaly¬ 
beate at Bangalore. When, however, it ia 
considered, that almost all strongly carbo¬ 
nated springs in other parts of the world aro 
found in the neighbourhood of extinct volca- 
i noes, as in Auvergne, the Rhine Provinces, 
the Caucasus, or near active ones as at Ischia, 
they are scarcely to be looked for in India. 
Hot springs fire not necessarily indices of 
volcanic action; they are most common at 
points of great displacement of strata, or at 
the junction of stratified and unstratified 
rocks. Though considering the Loonar lake 
volcanic, many observers could not dis¬ 
cover scoria or lava, but it appears that 
Dr. Bradly in 1851 fouud “both. See a 
paper by Dr. Buist in Trans. Bombay 
Geogr. Society. He collected a large list 
of thermal springs, and connects them with 
volcanic agency. By analogy, some might be 
expected to be found in Arracan, or in the 
Pegu and Touasserim Provinces, the first 
being, and the other two being nearly, includ¬ 
ed in the belt of volcanic aotion that ruus 
up the eastern side of the Bay of Bengal, ter¬ 
minating iix Barren Island and the mud volca¬ 
noes. In the great majority of instances, 
they have only been regarded by the natives 
of the country as emanations of the deity, 
and as objects of worship. Where* 
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ever there is a hot spring, there is pretty 
sure to be a temple, visited by pilgrims. 
Many have, however, been used medicinally. 
Some of those, which appear to be most 
resorted to, for their healing virtues, are the 
springs at Malacca, those at Sonah, near 
Delhi, where considerable buildings have 
been erected for the convenience of bathers, 
at Munnee Karn, and at the Lukkee Pass. 
All of them are thermal, and except Munnee 
Karn, are sulphuretted, and natives have un¬ 
doubtedly faith in them in certain cases. 
Such springs might easily at a small expense 
be made more extensively useful to natives. 
Europeans can scarcely be said to have ever 
made a fair trial of any of the mineral springs 
of India. Mr. Ludlow in 1826, suggested that 
the wells at Sonah should be made use of 
for European soldiers. Dr. Murray attempt¬ 
ed in 1843-44, to employ the sul¬ 
phuretted and chalybeate springs in the 
valley below Landour for the benefit of the 
invalids at that sanatarium, but ho never 
met with the support ho deserved, and the 
situation of the springs at the bottom of a 
hot and confined though picturesque valley, 
was a very important obstacle to success. 
In 1846 they were found all but abandoned. 
That more attempts of the kind have not 
beon made, that springs of as high virtue 
as those so prized in Europe, should have 
been neglected, must no doubt be a matter 
of surprise to people who have not visited 
India, or to foreigners, to whom of all but the 
poorer classes a visit to a bath is a yearly ne¬ 
cessity, and to Germans, who publish annu¬ 
ally some 30 new works on their watering- 
places, but not to those who are aware of the 
many practical difficulties to be contended 
with in this country. It is not, however, 
generally known in Europe, nor indeed in 
India, that mineral springs are so 
abundant in the East. Above 100 separate 
localities have been ascertained within the 
bounds of Britishlndia. Thero are hot springs 
in Ladak, Nepal, and Sikkim ; at Uchebul in 
Cashmeer, and hot sulphur springs near Ra- 
jourie, in Goolab Sing’s territory. The 
mere absence of strong ingredients in the 
water, as in the Tenasserim and many of the 
Hazareebaugh hot springs, wonld be no 
essential obstacle to success in their use, for 
some of the popular European baths, as 
Matlock ,.Wildbad, Pfeifers, and Bad Gasteiu, 
are very deficient in salts, yet are found effi- 
caoious in many affections, being chiefly 
used for bathing. But the absence, at most 
seasons of the year, of a bracing climate, at 
the generality of the thermal springs in In¬ 
dia, diminishes the chance of their over 
proving of utility to Europeans. Perhaps the 
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I climate of Hazareebaugh, which is 1,500 feet 
■ above the level of the sea, alone offers some¬ 
thing of an exception to this remark. 
The mountain of Parisnatb, in that district, 
4,500 feet above the sea has a space on the 
ridge at its summit, far too limited for more 
than two or three bungalows, and there 
would be much difficulty in procuring a 
proper supply of drinking water for any 
number of people. 

The sulphuretted spring at Cbaunch 
is only twenty miles from the terminus, 
and about three miles off tho Grand 
Trunk Road. It is prettily situated, not 
far from the Pachete hills, and there is a 
colliery near. But there is a much more 
abundant and hotter one called Tanloie, on 
the banks of the Damooda, two or three 
miles off. Those at Bam Buklesir are about 
fifteen miles from Mungulpore, and the same 
distance from Sooree: they are further off 
the high road, but are more powerful and 
abundant. The hot spring at Lakarakunda# 
is not far off, and there is said to be another 
near at Kisshun. The elevation of all them 
may be about 300 feet above the sea level. 
Of theso places, Bum Buklesir, is par¬ 
ticularly deserving of an early investiga¬ 
tion, for no analysis of its waters lias yet 
been made. There are four or five springs : 
the temperature at least of the hottest, which 
is 162°, exceeds that of the most popular 
springs of the kind, Aix la Cbapelle, or Ba¬ 
reges and Cauterets in the Pyrenees. Dur¬ 
ing the four cold weather months the climate 
is probably not inferior to that of any of 
those places in their short bath season. In¬ 
deed, but for tho peculiar arrangements of 
society in India, depending on Europeans 
being birds of passage, and not colonists, but 
for the absence here of any season of general 
relaxation from business these wells might, 
if there be no local objection to them, have 
long ago been found of much utility to the 
inhabitants of Calcutta. But the facility 
of communication with England and 
of going to sea, enjoyed by Calcutta people, 
has led to indifference about the sanitary re¬ 
sources of the country, and to the neglect of 
Cherra Poonjee and Darjeeling, or rather to 
their never being fully appreciated, and to 
the abandonment of the only sanatarium they 
had on the sea-coast, Poorie; not that it 
was ever in very high favor. A few of the 
residents of Cuttack still go there, during 
tho hot months, but we never hear of aDy one 
visiting it from Calcutta In fact, sea bath¬ 
ing, or any other kind of bathing, except for 
purposes of ablution, is scarcely known m 
Bengal, and probably not much practised in 
any part of India. Coortallum, not 4|ry 
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far from Cape Comorin, is a large place 
with several bungalows close into the lulls. 
The well known cataracts are close at 
hand. The lowest cataract falls from a 
height of 200 feet. The average tempe¬ 
rature of the water is 72° to 75° and in¬ 
valids derive great benefit from bathing in 
it. The bathing place is under a shelving 
rock, affording the most delightful shower- 
bath possible. The climate is particularly 
enjoyable to Europeans in June, July and 
August. The scenery is splendid ; there are 
in all threo fails, the highest being 2,000 
feet abovo flic sea. Amherst, or Negrais, 
may bo useful to the occupants of British 
Burmah. Sind abounds in mineral 
waters, bnt the situation of the province 
and its climate alike preclude the hope 
of their ever being extensively useful to 
Europeans, though they might be more em¬ 
ployed for sepoys, and the people of the 
country. The thermal springs of the south¬ 
ern Concan do not appear to be powerful, 
and they have no advantage as to climate. 
AtRamandroog there is a small plateau 3,198 
feet above the sea; climate cool, invigorat¬ 
ing and healthful, 13° toll 0 cooler than 
Bellary ; the table land is 2,735 yards long 
by extreme breadth 996 yards. The climate 
must make the sulphur springs of Blindra- 
chellum useless for Europeans, even if in 
other respects they were promising. The 
higher portion of the Jullumlur is a tract 
abounding in mineral wells of all descrip¬ 
tions, where the icy stream of the Par- 
butti, close to the boiling fountain of 
Mnnneekarn, which rises in a jet at an 
elevation of 5,587 feet, could furnish 
Russian baths, if they were desired, 
and where the immediate vicinity of a chaly¬ 
beate is not to bo forgo! ten : where some are 
reported to contain Iodine or Bromino (tho 
asserted presence of less than .* of a grain of 
bromide of potass, with the merest trace of 
iodine, in 16 ounces of the water, was the 
making of the Saline of Kreutznach), and 
where some must possess the advantage of 
an almost European climate. In this district 
also and on the banks of the Beas, is Bishiht, 
at an elevation of 6,681 feet, with an ample 
thermal sulphuretted source. Gerard says, 
there are a few mineral springs impregnated 
with salt, iron and alum, that may possess 
medicinal virtues, and tho famous wells of 
Zungsura, at the meeting of tho Speetee 
and Parati rivers, 4 miles north of Sheal- 
khur, where inscriptions in the Tartar lan¬ 
guage on tablets of stone describe the 
particular virtues of each spring, are scarcely 
beyond the limits of Kunawur. 

Bum Bu/rfesir is a pretty and curious 
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spot, easily accessible. It is healthy and not 
jungly, being situated in a well-cultivated 
country, with a little jungle to its south. It 
is one mile from the large town of Tantipara, 
on the banks of a small nullah, called'the 
Baklesir. There are five or six hot springs, 
tho whole group called Bum Buldesir. Tho 
hot wells that have been surrounded with 
masonry walls are immediately on the north 
or right bank of the nullah. There are nu¬ 
merous hot springs in the bod of the nullah 
only to be seen in the dry season, giving out 
the well-known smell of sulphuretted hydro¬ 
gen, with which the air is tainted. Near the 
hot springs there are several cold ones, all 
flowing from a tough gneiss rock. The 
hot and cold springs arc only separated by a 
few feet from each other. The body of water 
ejected from the hottest well is very consi¬ 
derable, being about 120 cubic feet per mi¬ 
nute; it runs from innumerable small ori¬ 
fices in an accumulation of mud and dirt, the 
rock being nowhere visible within the ma¬ 
sonry of the tank. In the hottest water 
162°, a green shining conferva thrives. 
Another spring is 128°, and the coolest 83°. 
Some 3 or 400 feet from the bank of the ri¬ 
ver, among the dilapidated temples, there is 
a large pucka tank which is supplied by two 
springs, one hot and the other cold ; so that 
at one end the water is warm, at the other 
cold, and in the centre tepid. The stream of 
the nullah is about 50 yards across, with a 
brisk current, and it .retains its heat below 
tho springs for a considerable distance ; its 
temperature was 83° in the month of De¬ 
cember, when the temperature of the air was 
in the shade 77°. The sand of the stream 
some little way from the spring, and at the 
depth of six inches, is intolerably hot to the 
hand. Extending for about 200 yards along 
the right bank of the stream, are 320 small 
brick and mortar Yihara or temples, bnilfc 
by various pilgrims, each containing a Pria- 
pns or emblem of Maha Deo. Only one tem¬ 
ple has any pretension to architectural ele¬ 
gance. Numerous attendant brahmins, who 
are most importunate beggars, loiter about 
the temples, engaged in bathing in the hot 
stream, or watching the cremation of dead 
bodies, which operation is constantly being 
earned on. Tan ti para is a fine substantial 
village, with most of its inhabitants engaged 
in preparing silk for the Calcutta-market; 
there is an indigo factory besides a police 
choki and abkavi station ; a short way off is 
tho large town of Dobrajpore, offering a good 
market for English piece goods, and produc¬ 
ing a largo supply of fish from its numerous 
tanks. Between it and Bum Bucklesir, and 
in the town of Dobrajpore, large naked and 
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picturesque masses of granite and gneiss pro¬ 
trude through the soil, occupying altogether 
about a mile square. The scene is a very 
curious one. In the opposite direction, 
but further away, is Nagoro, or Jy Nug- 
gui\ a large town; the greater part of 
it has gone to decay, as is shown by 
its falling mosques, its half-filled and weed- 
clmked masonry tanks, and its ruined 
buildings which almost approach to palaces 
in extent. The famous Nagore wall or en¬ 
trenchment, extends in an irregular and bro¬ 
ken figure round the town of Nagore, at a 
distance of about 4 miles; its length is about 
32 miles. At Lakafakoonda, about 5 miles 
off, is a warm spring, temp. 85°. Near the 
feeble stream which carries away its waters 
is a curious cut stone Hindu temple, which 
is fast falling into ruin. 

Panjab. The mineral springs of the Pan¬ 
jab are always situated either in the hills or 
in submontane districts; thero are hot springs, 
saline and sulphurous waters, and petrifying 
streams, in limestone districts, are not un¬ 
common. The Jawala Mnkhi range is a 
portion of the outer parallel of the sub-Hi¬ 
malaya. It is composed of a sandstone of 
the later tertiary period. The springs are 
situated all within a distance of about 30 
miles near the base of the hills, on their 
south westerly face, looking towards the 
Bcas; all contain chloride of sodium com¬ 
mon salt and iodine, stated by Mr. Mar- 
cadieu, to be in the form of iodide of potas¬ 
sium in considerable quantity. In proceed¬ 
ing by order of their respective positions, 
and taking for a starting point the limits of 
the Jawala Mulchi valley, naturally formed 
by an elbow of the Peas near Nadaun, tbo 
salt ioduretted springs are placed in the fol¬ 
lowing order ; 1st Kooperah ; 2nd Jawala; 
(two springs) ; 3rd Jowala Mukhi; 4th Na- 
geah, and 5th Kanga Bassa. All the water 
from file five springs, one at Kooperah, three 
at Jawala, one at Nageali and one at Kanga 
Bassa, after having undergoneslighb concen¬ 
tration by being exposed only fora few hours 
to the open air, is purchased by the bunuiahs 
at one anna per seer, or exchanged for the 
same value in attah, &c. The livelihood of 
the natives living in the vicinity of these 
springs is chiefly earned by this trade. They 
are convinced and tell all who question them 
that the water contains an efficacious princi¬ 
ple which promotes the cure of the goitre. 
Nature offers this remedy ready formed, and 
iu large proportions without the excess 
being injurious; and there is a chance of 
finding a sufficient quantity of the salt to ren¬ 
der it profitable in a commercial point of 
view. While the Jawala Mukbi waters 
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contain a large per-ccntage of iodine, Dr. 
Fleming states as the result of his 
analysis that not a trace of it can be found 
in the rock salt of Mandi. The sulphur¬ 
etted hydrogen spring at Danera, is con¬ 
sidered sacred by the natives, who resort 
to it for cure in goitre and other diseases ; 
it is situated about a quarter of a mile off 
the main road to Danera. The spring is not 
a thermal one, but its exact temperature 
lias not been observed. A small way-side 
spring in the hills, near Dalhousie, has a 
strong chalybeate taste, and deposits the 
reddish precipitate indicative of iron. The 
temperature of Bisliasht spring is 102° Fahr. 
that of the principal spring atManikarn 202 ° 
Fahr. 

The springs of mineral waters which occur 
in China, are generally thermal, or solfata- 
ras, yielding sulphurous gases, steam and 
warm-water, and their warm character gives 
them their Chinese names Wan-ts’iuen, 
AVan-t’ang and Fuh-ts-iuen. The hot suL 
phur mines of Tung-t’ang are about 50 
miles from Chefoo. They resemble those of 
Atami in Japan, and are useful in skin 
deseasos and the contractions and pains of 
rheumatism and other diseases. Twenty 
miles N. N. W. from Macao is the island of 
Hiangsban, in which the hot springs Yung- 
niah occur, with a temperature of 170 ° . 
The waters contain salt, sulphate of Soda, 
Chloride of Calcium, and are useful in skin 
diseases. Iu the gypsum districts of the 
division of Yung-ching in Hu-peh, aro 
several warm medicinal springs, resorted to 
by the sick. Large quantity of salt and 
fibrous gypsum come from these places in 
Yiug-ehing. Hwang-shan, a hill to the west 
of Hwui-chau-fu, city, in Ngan-hwui, has 
cinnabar springs which are reddened at times 
and are hob enough to make tea,. A clear, 
hot, spring Yuh-sliih-ts* iuen, is met with at 
Li-shan, near Si-ngan-fu (Shon-si). At the 
Lu-Shan, near Kiu-Kiang (Kiang-si) are 
warm springs, once much vaunted for their 
efficacy, in syphilitic, leprous and exanthe¬ 
matous disorders. At Li-en, in Shen-si is a 
carbonated spring called Li-ts’iuen or 
Kam-ts’iuen, whose sweet waters were deem¬ 
ed to encourage vegetation and to prolong life, 
and to be cooling, stomachic and corrective. 
To the S. E. of the city of Hoh-king-cbau, 
in Li-kiang-fu (Yunnan) are warm mineral 
springs, esteemed in the treatment of abdo¬ 
minal tumours. There is the celebrated 
well of A-yih, at a place about 60 li to 
the N. E. of the district city of Yang-ka 
in Kwan-chau-fu, (Shan-tung), anciently 
called O-yih or A-yih, The well is seventy 
Chinese feet deep and its waters have 
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tinons principle like the waters of Bareges 
ill France. The water is evaporated and pro¬ 
duces a gelatine called O’Kiau or Asses- 
glue. 

In Formosa, at its Northern end, 1750 
feet above the sea, are sulphur pits, in the 
rocky gorge of a mountain, and eighty-five 
miles East of Tamsui, and clouds of steam 
and sulphureous vapour issue from rents in 
the rocks. There are several hot springs aud 
pools, and a miniature Geyser throws inter¬ 
mitting jets of boiling water to a height of 
fifty or sixty feet. Another solfatara is near 
the village of Kirn-pao-li some seven or eight 
miles to the N. W. of Kelung. In Japan 
similar solfataras occur, in the department 
of Satsuma, in the island of Kiu-siu. The 
ground is volcanic and impregnated with 
sulphur. At the southern end of Satsuma 
is the burning sulphur island of Ivoo-siraa. 

I. Sulphuretted Mineral Springs. 
Malacca, thermal.— Ward. 

Spring, 27 miles N. from Hazareebagh, thermal. 
— H. IL Wilson. 

Bum Buklesir, thermal, 16 miles, W. and S. of 
Sooree in Bheerbhoom.— Shcrwill. 

Jorya Booree, not far from Chaunch, near meeting 
of Barakur and Damooda rivers, thermal.— Oldham. 
Tantloie near it, on other sideDamooda. thermal. 
Tata Pani. Sirgoojah, Chota Nagpore, thermal.— 
Breton. 

2 springs at N. base of Maha Deo Mountains, Ner- 
budda, thermal. —Spilth ary. 

Well at Gwalior.— Col. Tod. 

Below bandour.— Murmu. 

At Sonah, 30 miles from Delhi, thermal.— Ludlow. 
At Lousah, in Noorpore.— Marcadien. 

At Bishisht, in Kulloo, thermal.— Gerard. 

In tho Bukli Ravine Salt Range, thermal.— Flcmg. 
At Jubba iu Salt Range, 10 miles E. of Indus, do. 
Chihaloe Pass W. of Indus below Kalibag.—do. 
Mittah near Esau Khail W. Bank of Indus.—do. 
Peer Mungal and Gaze© Peer in Sind, thermal.— 
Major Baker and Lt. Me Lay an 

At Lukkee Pass, near JSchewan, thermal— Gibson. 
Within high water mark in Kuttywar.— Sandwith . 
Templo of Somnath in Guzorat.— Col. Tod. 
Arowloe in the Concan, thermal.— Duncan. 

At Bhadraohellom on the Godavery, thermal.— 
Heyne : Malcomson. 

AcChittoor, slightly thermal.— Hardy. 

2. Saline . 

Several springs at Sooroojkoond near Belcuppee 
and Burkutta, Grand Trunk Road. —Shcrwill and 
Hooker , thermal. 

Tevah in Knngara district.— Marcadien. 

Mnkhdoor Rusheed in Multan.— Edgeworth. 
Shahpore near Jhung.— Neehnadub Mookerjee. 
Lahard Khad on Sutledge above Roopur.— -Wade. 
Universal throughout Salt Range.— Fleming. 
Samoondur and Kullur khar lakes in Salt Range P 
^-Fleming. 

Doozeekoostuck, Scinde, thermal.— Viccary. 

Oooh, Scinde.— Vicccury. 

Lukkee Pass.— Gibson. 

Well at Banda ?— Prinscp. 

Near Hyderabad Deccan.— Voyscy. 
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a. brine. 

Sambher lake P 

Many springs in Salt Range — Fleming. 

Old spring near Jeypore in Assam P 

Brine springs inBeoaneer and Jessulmeer.— Irmne. 

Cachar Hills. 

Peer Mungul, Scinde.— Baker and McLaga/i. 

b. alkaline. 

Loonar lake, 50 miles from Jaulnah.— Malcomson ? 
At Mean Meer, and others in Punjab — Baddely. 
Kairi water, or Soda water wells in Ajmeer.— 

Irvine. 

Well at Jowali Mookhi ?— Marcadien. 

c. aluminous. 

Well below Landour.— Murray. 

d. iodine. 

Traces of iodine in well at Jawali Mookhi and 
Arlun inKangra.— Marcadieu. 

Ditto Thunga Bara near Hurripore— 'Marcadieu. 
Strong iodide of potass well at Jawali, Mr. Mar¬ 
cadieu states, that though bronchocele is very com¬ 
mon in the district—the inhabitants of Jowali are 
exempt from it.— Marcadieu. 

e. lime. 

Many in Murree Hills above Rawul Pindee— Fle¬ 
ming. 

Peeth in Hala mountains, thermal.— Viccary. 

Kye in ditto, thermal.— A. Young. 

Near Sunjabundia, Kurnool, thermal, (Yiewbold) 
temperature decreasing. 

/. silicious. 

Bnrrare and Bhoem Bhand, Kurruckporo Hills 
thermal.— Shcrwill and M’Clelland. 

3. Chalybeate. 

At Dalhousie, Chumba •— Clemenger. 

Rhotas near Jhelum.— Fleming 
Bakh ravine in Salt Range.— Fleming. 

Chihalee, W. Bank of Indus.— Fleming. 

At Munnee Karn. — Edgeworth. 

AtNagconda, Simla hills,—do. 

Below Landour.— Murray. 

On Rungeet river, Darjeeling.— Liston. 

Rungnoo river, 4 miles E. by N. of Darjeeling, 
— Withecombe. 

Bangalore.— Garrard. 

Ramandroog hills near Bellary.— Mayer. 

Near old town of Attaran, Moulmein ; thermal ? 

4. Thermal sp 7 'ings with no important ingredients, 
or imperfectly known , some of them probably 
carbonated. 

Hot springs at Canneain Ceylon, Temp. Variable ? 
Hot water fountain at Tavoy, ^ 

Ditto at Lunkyen in ditto, > Prinsep. 

Ditto at Sienlee in Martaban. ) 

Near Kaline Aurig Martaban.— Low. 

Hot spring on Attaran river Tenasserim.— Pid* 

dingto7i. 

Hot springs on the Palouk river and at Pee, be¬ 
tween Mergui and Tavoy, some sulphuretted.—Ma¬ 
jor W. McLeod . 

Springs at Numyan near Prome. 

Between Meeaday and the Arracan hills.— Phayre. 
Seetaooond, near Chittagong. 

Utteer, 30 miles from Poorie.— Brander. 
Kaljhurncc, Maharoo, Hatbulleah, Noubhil, be¬ 
tween Rajamahal and Sooree.— Sherwill. 
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L:\carakoonda 21 miles S. W. of Sooree in Beer- 
boom.— Sherwill . 

Tantlooee 16 miles N. W. of Sooree, on Sidh Nul¬ 
la.— Sherwill. 

Springs at Katkamsandi,old BenaresRoad. Everest. 

Pinarkoon, Ramgur.— Breton. 

Seetacoond, Monghyr. 

Paharpoor, Kurruokpore hills.— Sherwill. 

Rajgeer and Guriuk, N. by E. of Gyah.— Sherwill. 

On Rungeet river.— Darjeeling Guide. 

Near Bagin river in Pana district, Bundleound.— 
Franklin. 

Two hot springs in Alwar country, one 15 miles 
W. by S. from Alwar,one 20 miles N. E. of Jeypore. 
— Capt. Bellew’s survey. 

Mineral springs at Machery ?— Col. Todd. 

At Seetabaree, in Harowtee, also cold springs.— 
Col. Todd. 

At Jumnootrie, Gungootrie, Kedernath, and at 
Badrinath, in Ghurwal. 

Hot springs near Nutpa, Booktoe and Jaurcc, val¬ 
ley of Sutledgc.— Geirard. 

Opposite Sonee banks of ditto.— Prinsep. 

Hot spring at Silol, Kangra,— Q. T. Survey. 

Munneekarn in Kullooand hot spring further up 
the Parbutti. Mr. Edgeworth informs that the 
water where it issues from its source, is of the 
temperature of 207 ° Fahrt. It is, therefore, one of 
the hottest known springs. Some of the hottest of 
these are the Geysers 180 ° ,Sooroojkooud 190 0 ,the 
Petersquelle in the Caucasus 195 ° ,spring on Palook 
river 190°, and what Humboldt discovered and 
describes as the hottest spring in the world, 
Guanaxuata in Mexico 207 ° . The boiling point of 
water at the elevation of Munneekarn is much be¬ 
low that point. Rice is cooked in the spring at 
Jumnootrie 194 ° , at about 11.000 feet above the 
sea, and in many others of inferior temperature. 

Kulat iu KulloO.— Gerard. 

Dower range of Sooliman mountains.— Fleming. 

Peer Muggen, Alligator Tank, 13 miles from Kur* 
raehee. — Carless . 

Juggon and Deyrah, N. Scinde.— Kirk. 

Springs at the base of the Halla Mountains 
Scinde.— A. Young. 

Oonee, Central range of Kuttywar, variable temp, 
— Gibson. 

Oonopdeen and Soonoopdeen in Satpoora Range. — 
Briggs. 

From near Surat to Rajapore many hot springs, 
at Mahar, Rutnaghery, Mat, &c., more than 12 in 
number.— Duncan. 

At Kair and Ui^’unnah, Deccan.— Malcomson. 

At Byorah.— Malcomson. 

5. Petroleum. 


phuretted chalybeate spring, containing its iron in 
the peculiar state in which it is found in the Bath 
waters.— B. II. Hodgsop , Esq., C. s. 

Mineral water, from a spring walled in, at Kud- 
jorah in Jessore. This spring is a carbonated, cal¬ 
careous and magnesian water, with a slight, though 
probably efficacious proportion of iron, which is of 
course in the state of carbonate, and held in solu¬ 
tion in the water.— A. Grote, Esq., c. s. 

Mineral water from Sosoneah, north of Hnzaree- 
bagh. This water is a carbonated and slightly chaly¬ 
beate spring, with a little muriate and carbonate of 
soda also in solution.— W. H. Elliott. Esq , c.s. 
Mr Grote. 

Hot springs in Martaban and Tenasserim. 

Petroleum springs, in Pegu Arracan and Assam. 

In the Barrachpore District. 

Uteer 30 miles from Pooree. 

llot springs near Chauuch in Bancoorah. 

Ditto ditto Sooree. 

Ditto ditto Rajmehal Hills, 

Dinapore . 

Hot springs near Chauneh at Singoorjah. 

Ditto Pinarkoon. 

Ditto Kutkumsandee. 

At Mujoolce 30 miles S. E of Rhotas. 

Two Springs in Hills N. E. of Gya. 

Four Sulphuretted springs within 27 miles of 
Hazaroebaugh. 

Burkutta G T. Road. 

Seetacoond Moonghyr. 

Many hot springs in same range. 

Two Springs on Runjeet river, Darjeeling. 

Meerut. 

Springs at Landour. 

Well of Soonah near Delhi. 

Gwalior. 

Sulphurous springs at Gwalior, 

Agra. 

Many mineral springs at Maoheny in Jeypore. 

Hot springs in Alwar. 

Hot and cold springs at Seetabaree in Hurrowtee. 

Soda springs in Rajpootana. 

TJmballa. 

Hot springs at Jummotrie, Gungotrie. 

Kedarnath and Buddrinath in Gurhwal valley of 
the Sutlej. 

Chalybeate at Nagconda. 

Lahore. 


Pegu ? 

Arracan, Paidong 5 miles from Ramree.— Bogle. 

Island of Cheduba. 

Assam at Jeypore and five other places. —Hannay 

Sylhet.— Inglis. 

Kaffir Kote, Algud ravine, W. bank of Indus.— 
Fleming. 

Jubba, N. side of Salt Range, 10 miles E. of the 
I nd us.— Fleming. 

Jowali Mookhi.— Gerard. 

Three springs in Dooloo, eastward of Gogra.— 
Gerard. 

A Mineral spring occnrs in the Saugur talook 
Nuggur division of Mysore.— Dr. H. R. Oswald, M.D 
Oat. M. E. of 1867 . 

At Darjeeling there is a Mineral water in the Min- 
chu spring. The water is a carbonated and sul- 


Munneekaran. 

Bishihst. 

Saline spring at Dreva near Shapore. 

Sulphur ditto at Lonsab near Noorpore. 
Chalybeate at Dalhousie Chumba. 

Iodine and Brine near Juwalli Mukhi. 

At Mukhdoor Rusheed 14 miles from Mooltan 
Seal kote. 

Saline springs in Salt Range, Peshawur. 

Hot fountain in Kattjrawar. Also Saline and 
Sulphur springs within high water mark. 

Sulphurous well near Somnath. 

Saline springs in the Concan. 

Saline and Sulphnrous springs in Lukee pass. 
Many hot springs on Western boundary, 
Ramandroog hills near Bellary. 

Chalybeate at Bangalore. 
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MINKRY. 


MINGULA-THOOT. 


Sulphuretted hot springs at, Badranhellnm nn tho I 
Godavery- 

Hot springs at Rair and Urjunah and at. Byorali J 
in tho Doccan.— Journ. Beng. As. Soc. No. Ill of j 
1856. • I 

Mineral water, Deoreo, Jubbulporc. j 

Kosunghat, Do. 

Surar, Do. 

Mineral water, Keoodra, Jubbnlporo. These four ! 
springs at Deoreo and Keoodra produce a good 
deal of water ; they bubble up, and arc 
supposed to contain no sulphur; the natives do not, 
attribute to them any beneficial effect in disease, 
hub after recovery from sickness drink tho waters, 
as they are supposed to create an appetite, and 
thereby give strength.— 0at. Ex. 1862. 

Mineral water of Sonachur, does not bubble up, 
but produces a good deal of water; the villagers j 
drink it daily. Comes out of black earth.— Cat. | 
Ex 1862. | 

Mineral water, Koosloe. Mineral water, Bumlioo ! 

Do. Cbiirgaon. / Do. Boomba. 

Do. Bilba. 

There is very little water in the last named spring; 
it bubbles up mixed with sand. It contains no sul¬ 
phur, and is not supposed to be beuelieial in disease. 
Cat. Ex 1862. 

Mineral water, Nugur Molia very little water; 
does not bubble up ; contains no sulphur. Dries up 
in hot weather.— Cat. Ex. 1862. 

Mineral water, Artesian well near Jubbulporc a 
chalybeate used as a tonic by convalescents iu fever 
cases.— Cat. Ex. 1862. 

Water from mineral springs from Singphoo coun¬ 
try, Khouang, Assam II. L. Jenkins, Esq. Sulphur 
from tho mountains of Beloochistan. Sulphur from 
Salt range, Punjab. Borax or Biborate of Soda.— 
Cat. Ex. 186,2. j 


— Cunningham's Lad ah. Hookers' Himalayan 
Journal. Mrs. Her rag's Travels , §'C. J)r. 
John Macpherson in No. HI, Indian Annals 
of Medical Science , p. -05. Oct. 1854*. Howell, 
Hand-hook Neon. Trod. Punjab, p. 105, 106, 
107. Catalogue Exhibition of 1862. Hr. 
Oswald, in the Madras Exhibition Catalo¬ 
gue of 1857. Rev. Dr. Smith's Chinese Ma¬ 
teria Medina. Dr. Fleming on the Salt 
Range. ‘ Transactions of Bengal Medical and 
Physical Society. Bombay Medical Transac¬ 
tions. Gleanings of Science. Journal of Asiatic 
Society of Bengal 9 No. Hi , of 1856. Transac¬ 
tions of Asiatic Society of Bengal. Transac¬ 
tions of Bombay Geographical Society. 
McClelland's Journal of Natural History. 
McClelland's Geological Report. Ainslie's 
Materia Medica. Madras Medical Topo¬ 
graphies, Kirk's Topography of Sciude. 
Irvine's Topography of Ajmcer Oldham's 
Report. Darjeeling Guide. Todd's Raj- 
jpootana. Phillip's Geology. Proceedings of 
Geological Society. Madras Road Book. 
Gerard's Kunawur . See Hot Springs. 

M INERT, an artificial lake in Ceylon, 20 
miles in circumference. A charming sylvan 
spot. 


MINERVA, See Hindoo; Osiris ; Saras- 
vvati. 

MTNGAL, a tribe of rude and predatory 
habits, who occupy the southern hills of Jha- 
lawan from Khozdar to Bela in Las. They 
have two great divisions, the Shahi-zye and 
Phuilwan-zye. The Bizunjn, of which are 
two great divisions tho Amalari and Tanbar- 
ari, are west but on the same bills as tho 
Minghal. They are a violent people and 
much addicted to rapine. The Zigger Mingal 
emigrated to Nuskhee. The Sunari a 
branch of the Zohri tribe of Jhalawan in¬ 
habit Dasht Guran near Kelat. The Zigger 
Mingal and Raskshani, who inhabit Nush- 
ki, have no proper towns or villages, but 
reside in tents, and are not migratory. Their 
river the Knisar, is useless for irrigation, 
and is lost amongst, the sands. They culti¬ 
vate wheat- at the skirt of the hill ranges 
supporting the plateau of Salmrawan. Snow 
seldom falls. The Zigger Minghal at one 
time occupied the Dasht-i-Guran near Kelat, 
but their increasing numbers compelled 
them to migrate into Nushki, dispossessing 
the Rakshani, of whom two tomans or clans 
still reside at Nushki. They have a good 
breed of horses, called Tarji Their flocks 
are very numerous. Salmrawan and Las are 
on a great mountain range or table land 
that rnns N. and S. Jhalawan with less ele¬ 
vation than Salmrawan, is held by Brabni 
tribes, amongst whom aro the Minghal, 
Bizunju and Sairmlari, in tho hills. The 
fixed population in their little towns, docs 
Tiotexecedl(),000and are greatly exceeded by 
the pastoral tribes,—the great tribes of Mi¬ 
nghal and Biznnji, giving them tho prepon¬ 
derance. Jlmlawari and Saharawan are the 
two great central districts of Belnchistan, 
and these districts surround the districts of 
Kelat which depend on the capital. Tho 
plain of Dasht Guran, south of Chappar, is 
inhabited by the Sunari, a branch of tho 
Jehri tribe of Jhalawau. Many of the Jhala- 
wau tribes are undoubtedly of Rajpoot 
origin; and until lately, the practice of in¬ 
fanticide was prevalent, amongst them. Near 
Bagwana is a cave in a rock filled wit-lithe 
dried mummy like bodies of infants, some 
of which had a comparatively recent ap¬ 
pearance. See Kelat; India. 

MING-MON. See Talieng or Mon. 

MINGTI. See India. 
MINGULA-THOOT. Burm. This is sup¬ 
posed to be the Mangula Sutra, meaning the 
auspicious or fortunate discourse. It is a 
sermon of Gautama, containing thirty-eight 
rules of life or a summary of beatitude. It 
is one of the first lessons taught to a Bur¬ 
mese youth.— Yule. p. 9G. 
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MINJHAUKK 

MINIAK. Malay. Oil. 

MINIAK-IKAN. Malay. Fisli oil of 
Singapore. 

M1NIAK-JA11AK. Java. Castor Oil. 
Used for lamps, aud for paying the bottoms 
of ships. 

MINIAK KACHANG. Malay. Earth- 
nut oil. 

MINIAK KAMIRI. Borneo. Almond 
scented oil. 

MINIAK KAPAVANG. Borneo. Pro¬ 
cured from the seeds of Pangirum edule. 

MINIAK KAPUR. Borneo. Found 
very efficacious in cases of rheumatism. 

MINiAK-KAYA. Malay. Wood oil of 
Singapore; when mixed with damar, Mata 
Kooching, it makes a coarse durable var¬ 
nish. 

MINIAK KRUIN. Borneo. Wood oil 
extracted by heat from a species of Diptero- 
carpus. 

MINIBAR seems to have been an old 
Arabip form for Malabar. It is the same in 
Marignolli.— Yule Cathay I. p. 74. 

MINIERA DI PIOMBO, also Piorn- 
Bag^ine, also Corezolo. It. Black load. 

* MINT.LEY, Port. See Kat-amanak. 

MINING. Gkr Minio. It. Red lead. 

MINI RUM. Sing. Talc. 


MINTRA. 


Cuscuta reflexa. 
Kami. Felis catua, 


tho 


MINIUM. Eng. 

Suranj of Avicenna. 
Yuen-tau, Chin. 

Tan .fen, „ 

Chu feu, „ 

llung-tan, „ 

Red-Lead, Eng. 

Red oxide of lead, „ 
Red-lead, is a red 


Fit. 

Binoxido of lead Eng. 
Doutoxide ,, „ 

Oxide rouge do plomb,Fu. 
Mining, Gkr. 

MennigRothes bleioxyd ,, 
Sundoor, Hind. 

Minio, It. 

coloured tri-plumbic 


oxide of lead. Massicot and Minium may be 
produced at pleasure, by continuing the 
calcination of the metals first into litharge or 
Massicot, the monoxide, aud then into the 
red tri-plurnbic tetr-oxidc. It is prepared by 
liiudoo chemists. It is used for purifying 
concentrated acetic acid also to adulterate, or 
in lieu of, vermilion and by glass makers 
and painters. The Hindoos smear it largely 
on their idols, or on stones to convert them 
into a deity ,—•Smithy Royle See Lead. Red 
Lead. 

MINX AM GAN or Horten Island, on the 
East ‘Coast of Java, is about 5 miles west of 
the eutranoeof Bally Strait.— Horshurgh. 

MINJHAREE or Paloodhona. Uria. A 
tree abundant in Ganjam aud Gumsur, I 
extreme height 45. feet, circumference 5 feet 
and height from gvovipd to the inters, 
section of the first branch^ 6 feet. Used on 
account of its lightness for rafts, also for 
picottah poles. The fiui^ aud flower are 
both eaten. The bark *ari& leaves are, used 
medicinally for worms, ^ -Cap'i&hh M&cddnalcL 


MINJRL Hind. 

MIN-KHYENG. 

Cat. 

MINKOPI, or Mincopi, a diminutive 
Negro race, who occupy the Andaman 
islauds and Great Nicobar Island, they have 
some peculiarities which distinguish them 
from others of the Negro tribes, they are 
perhaps, of all the races in the world, the 
least civilized, being nearer to a state of 
nature than any people we read of. See 
Andaman ; India ; Mincopi. 

MINNA TANNA. Malay. Petroleum, 
Naphtha Earth-Oil. 

MIN RIVER, is in lat. 26°9’N., long. 
119°58i’ E., ou the East Coast of China, 
leads to tho city of Fou-cbin-foo, which is 
about 27 miles W. by S. from the Sharp 
Peak and is a place of great trade, is front¬ 
ed by the White Dog Islands and at its en¬ 
trance has the large island of Woufou— 
Harsh argil. 

MINOS. See Saraswati. 

MINT. 

Hibbuk. Nana, Ait. Menta romanna, It. 

Pji-lio, Chin Mentha sativa, Lat. 

Baumo Verte, Fit. Nana, Pkrs. 

Frauen murze, Gkr. Widda, Tam. 


Dried Mint is more commonly used by 
Europeans than natives, but is esteemed as a 
medicine by the latter. Dogs refuse to sleep 
on rugs beneath which mint has been placed, 
and this simple plant thus affords a good 
means of ensuring cleanliness. Mint, is 
occasionally prescribed by rnahoinedan 
practitioners in dyspeptic complaints, and to 
stop vomiting. Several kinds are distin¬ 
guished, all remarkable for their peenliar 
odour and taste. The common sorts aro 
three, spear-mint, pepper-mint and penny 
royal, also Mentha hirsuta, M. crispa and 
M. canadensis. The first, is generally used 
for culinary purposes: it may be propagated 
by layers, or cuttings, or parting of the roots *, 
it requires a moderate proportion of water. 

In the rains a small black caterpillar attacks 
the leaves, and will destroy the whole bed 
if not removed by hand or by flooding the 
beds, wWi the insect becomes detached 
from the leaves, and is easily destroyed. 
The points are domestic medicines, carmina¬ 
tive antispasmodic; stomachic, astringent, 

* jadorific and alexipharmic.— Riddell. Faulk¬ 
ner. Powell, Hand-Book. V. 1. p. 301. Smith 
p. 150. 

MINTRA. A tribe in the Malay pern*- 
sula with numerous superstitions, but be¬ 
lieving in another world. TheMlntra are / 
not so advanced in, cultivation aud aas 
tltf Creau of the Tqimgsergr 
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MIRABAN. 

la*t cultivate cotton, and malce their own 
cloth, wbfch is not the case with the Mintra. 
The Crean have also many vegetables which 
are unknown to this tribe. The Mintra 
clear a small piece of ground in March, in 
July they set fire to the trees which are then 
sufficiently dried, and at the beginning of 
September they plant paddy, cludy, <fcc., 
tbeir Ladang is so small that their harvest of 
rice is enough only for a couple of months, 
the cludy being then their only food for the 
remainder of the year. The Mintra are 
very partial to the flesh of monkeys, and if 
the use of it was not prohibited by the 
Koran, there is no doubt that the generality 
of them would have been converted to Isla- j 
mism. To procure it they use the sumpitan, 
which is a bamboo from 6 to 8 feet long, the 
arrows are slips of bamboo 10 inches long, 
with a piece of light wood at the bottom, 
shaped to the bore of the tube, which they 
propel by blowing bard. The point of the 
arrow being anointed with a prepared poi¬ 
son called tlipob, communicates it to the 
blood and after two or three minutes the 
animal vomits and falls dead. Should fcjie 
arrow penetrate the skin of large animals, i 
many of them die, but they are generally I 
lost to the sportsman, as they are able to j 
run, after having been wounded, to a great 
distance. These savages seldom miss tbeir 
aim but will shoot with their arrows monkeys 
seated on trees of seventy or eighty feet 
high, one wounded animal, after jumping 
on some other branches, and throwing 
away what he was eating, immediately after 
fell down.— Jour, hid . Arch. Vol. V. No. 8, 
August 1851. 

MINUM. Tel. Wax. 

MIN-UMBER. Tam. Ambergris. 

MINUMULU. Tel. Pbaseolus Roxbur- 
ghii, W. and A., Ph. radiatus R. iii. 296. 

M1NYAR. Hind. Andropogon annnlatus, 

MIONJIL, also Manjal. Tam. Saffron. 

MJOUNG and Modab, rivers of Burmah. 

MIPANNY. Sing. Honey. 

MIR. Pehs. Hind. A chief, a president 
of an assembly, a title of any Syed as Mir 
Akbar Ali, Mir Kasim, Mir Mohib Ali. 

MIRA BAI, the founder of a hindu sect 
of vaishnava, who lived in the time of Akbar. 
She was the daughter of the petty raja of 
Merta and was married to the rana of Udi- 
pur. She is fabled to have been worship¬ 
ping at Dwaraka when the image of Krish¬ 
na opened and she leapt into the opening. 
She is one of the Sad'hwia or female saints 
of the vaishnava. 

MIRABAU. A Penang wood of a light 
red colour. Much used for ship building, 
furniture, Ac. 


M1RAFRA. 

MIRABILIS JALAPA. Linn. 


Zahr-ul.ajl, 

Alt. 

Krishna keli, 

Bkng. 

Gul baji, Gul -abbas 

, Duk 

Zjibb.ul-ajl, 

Egypt. 

Marvel of Peru, 

Eng. 

Abassi, 

Hind. 

Gul baji, 

» 

Sanji, 

it 

Reso, 

Jap. 

Sandal rmilam, 

Jav. 

Sandal mul ? 

Malay. 


Rambut-polu- 
kampat, Malay. 

Bahu-bumi, Sans. 
Sundia-ragnrn, „ 
Sendrikka, Singh. 

Undi muudarei, Tam. 
Battiraksham, „ 
Pabrash, „ 

Chandra Kanta, „ 
Badraeha, Tel* 

Badraksha, „ 


Cultivated as au ornament in most gar¬ 
dens, root considered as an aperient by the 
native doctors,(fee. but Drs. Hunter and Shool- 
bred tried it without satisfactory results, 
and Dr. O’Shaughnossy’s experiments lead 
him to believe it destitute of any efficacy. It 
is at best an uncertain cathartic though the 
roots were long regarded as the source of 
the true jalap, their taste is acrid and nau¬ 
seous, and they abound in starch ; the seeds 
also contain this principle in such abun¬ 
dance that they have been proposed as an 
alimentary article. The Mirabilis dichoto- 
ma and longiflora are reputed to possess 
similar properties. The Marvel of Peri' 
has flowers of various colours, red, white 
and yellow, also variegated red and white, 
yellow and white. The root when dried 
is prepared for medicinal use. It becomes 
in a short time quite a weed in a garden. 
Is propagated by seed and in any soil.-— 
O'Shanghnessy, p. 511. Riddell. Birdwood , 
Mason, Powell. 


MIRAFRA. Confining this genus of birds 
to the species devoid of nareal tufts, Mr. 
Blyth distinguishes Spizalauda, Blyth , ex. 
M. Hayi, Jerdon , which is a peculiar and 
rather thick billed and true lark, as shown 
by the form of the wing, <fec., and Anno- 
manes Cabanis, ex. M. Phcenicura, Franlclin , 
Al. Lusitania, Gmelin , (v. deserta, Licht ., 
isabellina Tern, et. M. pliaenicuroides, Blyth,) 
and probably M. cordufanica, Strickland y 
to which he suspects that A cinnaniomea, 
Bnnap., should be referred. The prior 
establishment of the genus Anuomanes, is 
known and A. cinnamomea (cordufanica?) 
is correctly referred to it, also the Alauda 
pallida, Elirenberg , with possibly Budytes 
viridis (Motacilla viridis, Scopoli,) founded 
on the bad figure in Brown’s Ill. Orn. pi. 33. 
f, 2, M, hisfcrigata, Raffles: B. melanoce- 
phala, et B. beema, Sykes ; B. neglecta, 
melanocephala, et flava, apud Jerdon, Catal; 
M. melanocephala, Lichtenstein ; B. flava 
vel neglecta et B. Rayi vel flaveola of India 
and the Malay countries auctorum). —P. Z . 
S. Nov. 2 6th 1850. Rev. Zoolfyc., 1851 p. 
178. Mr. Blyth's Report. 
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MIRAGE. 


MIRL 


MIRAGE. 

Bahr-ul-milh,or salt-seaAn. CJhitram. TIind. 
Bahr-bila-ma or Namaish-i Ab Per. 

waterless sea „ Ser-ab „ 

Si-kot. Hind. ( 

It is said that beasts are never deceived by 
the mirage. But, to man, the distress occa¬ 
sioned in Arabia by a deficiency of water is 
frequently increased by the tantalizing 
appearance presented by the mirage in that 
country. The light refracted in the rarefied air 
immediately above the heated ground gives 
rise to the resemblance of an extensive lake, 
and the thirsty traveller, advancing towards 
it finds the flattering delusion recede before 
him. In the early part of the morning, 
while some dew remains on the ground, the 
perception is remarkably strong ; every ob¬ 
ject is then also magnified, so that shrubs 
appear as trees, and under them frequently 
appear their images inverted, as if reflected 
from the surface of water. 

In the desorb of Dliat and Oomra-Soomra, 
where the shepherds pasture flocks, and 
especially where the alkaline plant is pro¬ 
duced, the stratification is very horizontal, 
*„*nd produces much of the mirage. It is this 
illusion to which the inspired writer refers, 
when ho says, “ the mock pool of the desert 
shall become real water.” The inhabitants 
of the desort term it Chitram, literally, the 
picture, by no means an unhappy designa¬ 
tion. This optical deception is well known 
to theRajpoots, is called “see-kot” or ‘ winter 
castles,’ because chiefly visible in the cold 
season ; hence, possibly originated the equal¬ 
ly illusory and delightful ‘ Chateau en Es- 
pague,’ so well known in Europe. 

It is to be seen in every part of British 
India just as Eothen describes the likeness 
of a fresh water lake, like a broad sheet of 
calm water, that stretches far towards the 
south—stretching deep into winding creeks, 
and hemmed in by jutting promontories, and 
shelving smooth off towards the shallow 
side; on its bosom the reflected fire of the 
sun lay playing, and seeming to float upon 
waters deep, and still. 

Though, says he, I knew of the cheat, it 
was not till the spongy foot of my camel had 
almost trodden in the seeming waters, that I 
could undeceive my eyes, for the shore line 
w r as quite true, and natural. I soon saw the 
cause of the phantasm. A sheet of water, 
heavily impregnated with salts, had filled 
this great hollow; and when dried up by 
evaporation had left a white saline deposit, 
that exactly marked the space which the 
waters had covered, and thus sketched a 
true shore-line. The minute crystals of the 
salt sparkled in the sun, and so looked like 


the face of a lake that is calm, and smooth. 
— Eothen'8 Travel from the East. p. 271. 
Burton's pilgrimage to Meccah Vol. iii. p. 23. 
Tod's Rajasthan Vol . L p. 18. Col. Qhesney. 
Euphrates and Tigris . Vol. 1 p. 572. 

MIRAJ Ar., the heavenly journey related 
by Mahomed. 

MIR AKOEt Pers. Master of the Horse; 
Chief groom of the Stables. 

M1RALIA. See Hydrid®. 

MYZ3 ZU Burm. Mirabalis alba. 

MIRANDU, Hind, of Kangra, Bodoncea 
burmanniana. 

MIRAPA KANDRA. Or Varagoki. Tod- 
dalia aculeata. Pers. Scopolia Ac. R. i. 616. 

MIRAPA KAYA. Capsicum frutescens L. 

MIRA SALICIEOLIA, is the Mairo or 
Sandalwood timber tree of New Zealand. 

MIRASI, Arab. Hind. Having ances¬ 
tral rights. In Sind, the mirasi is a bard,who 
accompanied his chief to the field and sang 
the Shair or war song during the combat. 

Ml HAT. SeeLat. 

MIFtBOW. See Semang. 

MIR CASSIM, succeeded Mir JafTir as 
subadar of Bengal. After a varied inter¬ 
course with the British, he was defeated by 
them at Cutwa, on the 19th July 1763, and 
again at Gherea on the 20th August and in 
November ho fled to the Court of the vizier 
of Oudh. 

MIRCH, Duk. Hind. Sans, any Pepper, 
Chillies-, Gol-rnireh, Black pepper, Piper 
nigrum. Lal-mirck, capsicum or red-popper. 
Capsicum annuum. Kangliol mircb, ia 
Celtis eaucasica. 

MIRCH A, also Mircliai. Sans. Capsicum 
frutescens. 

MIRCHAI, Hind. See Kaladana, 

MIRCHI. Guz. Hind. Capsicum frutes¬ 
cens, Chillies. 

MIRCHIA GAND, Hind. Cymbopogon 
iwarancusa. 

MIRCH- SOOKH. Hind. Capsicum an¬ 
nuum. 

MIR-DAH. Pers. literally a master 
of ten, the Chief of peons, also a land mea¬ 
surer, who must measure with a standard 
yard, or guz, with the seal of the principal 
town of the district affixed to it. The Illa- 
hee guz, as fixed by Akbar is the one used. 
(Vide Ayeen Akbery, 4to Ed. Vol. I. p. 354) 
— Malcolm'8 Central IndiaV ol. II. p. 30. 

M1RGH, Pshtu. A leopard. 

MIRI, a hill tribe on the Eastern frontier 
of the Abor area. They all wear some 
woollen article of drees.' They uBe the bow 
and poisoned arrow. The Miri are allied to 
the Abor, Dofla or Aka, rather than to the 
Mishmi. The Miri have their chief seat in 
the low hills north of Bauskottaand Lukim- 
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MIR JUMLA. 

r ur, but the exactions and cruel ravages of j 
their formidable neighbours the Abor, have | 
compelled them to migrate in large num¬ 
bers into the plains of Upper Assam. Mr. 
Robinson remarks that a partial comparison 
of the dialects spoken by these tribes fur¬ 
nishes abundant evidence of their original 
consanguinity, while the coincidence be¬ 
tween their vocables and the terms in com¬ 
mon use by the Tibetan tribes, is frequent 
and unequivocal. The Miri race occupy 
the north banks of the Brahmaputra in Lat. 
27 ° 50’ N.and Long94 c 50’E. in the western 
part of the valley of Assam, they are to the 
S. W. of the Abor. 

The Bibor, Jubar and Kulta or Kolita, 
are populations to the north and east of the 
Abor arid Mishmi localities, on the drainage 
of the Brahmaputra. In the end of 1801 
the Meyong Abor attacked and plundered a 
village in the British territory, but the tribe 
expressed a desire to renew friendly rela¬ 
tions, and begged that their offences might, 
be overlooked. On the 5th November 1862, 
an agreement was made with them binding 
them to respect British territory, and the 
same engagement, was subscribed on the 
16th January 1868 by the Kelong Abor. 
On the 8th November 1862, a similar 
engagement was concluded with the Abor 
of the Dihong-Dibang duar. The Abor 
Miri language belongs to the old Assam 
alliance, but- it has been greatly modified by 
Tibetan. It has a strong ideologic resem¬ 
blance to the Dhimal, Bodo, Garo and Naga, 
but with some specific Tibetan traits.— 
Journal of the Indian Archipelago , No*, iv 
and v April and. May 1853. p. 190 ; Treaties , 
Engagements and Snnnuds, Vol. vii, p. 343; 
Indian Avnnh ; Latham's Descriptive Ethno¬ 
logy Campbell, p. 54. See India; Singpo. 

MUM ALU, Tel. Black Pepper. 

MIRI A L TIG A, Tel. Piper tricoccnm. 

MIR JAFFIR, in 1702, was appointed 
dewan of Bengal and viceroy of the three 
Fmbahs,Bengal,Behar and Orissa.Ile was of a 
poor brahmin family, of the Deccan, but was 
purchased by a Persian merchant and con¬ 
verted to maliomedanism. He rose to dis¬ 
tinction under Aurangzeb who styled him 
Mursbid Kuli Khan, and Murshedabad was 
called after him. He remodelled the revenue 
system of Toder Mull. He was a great and 
au eregetic ruler and died in 1725. 

MIR JAFFIR KHAN, after Suraj ud 
Dowlah’s death, succeeded to the supremacy 
in Bengal in 1757. 

MIR JUMLA a native of Persia, a servant 
of theKutub Shahi king of Golcondah, after¬ 
wards a general of Auruugzeb; ho died 
at Dacca about 1662. * 


MIRPUR. 

MIR-KHOND, the historian, names 
himself Muhammed-bin-Khavand Shah-bin 
Mahmud. His celebrated book is styled 
Rauzat us Safa or Garden of Purity. 
He was born in 1432, flourished at the 
court of Husoin Mirza at Herat, and wrote a 
general history of Persia, from the creation 
to the year 1471, which he entitled Rauzat- 
us-Safa. After many years of disappoint¬ 
ment from want of patronage, be was at 
length befriended by the munificent minister 
Ali Shir Beg, who obtained him a suitable 
dwelling near Herat, and assisted him in 
collecting materials. Mir-Khond died in 
1498, and his son, Khondemir, wrote an 
abridgment of his father’s work, which he 
called Khalnsat-al-Akhbar. Texeira, a Por¬ 
tuguese traveller, published a translated 
abstract of Mir-Khond, and there is au Eng¬ 
lish translation of Texeira, by Stephens ; but 
the best translation of that portion of Mir- 
Khond’s work, which relates to the history 
of Timur’s conquests, was published in 
Major David Price’s Mohammedan history, 
in 1821. There is also a translation of 
Mir-Khond’s history of the early kings of 
Iran, published by David Shea in 1832! 
His book is divided into a Preface, seven 
Parts or Sections, and a conclusion. Each 
part makes a very thick volume in folio. 
He wrote it at Herat in a c.aravausera called 
, canoahalo-culasya, built by the vizier Mir 
Ali Shir, to whom he dedicated this work, 
which beintitlcdRauzat-us-safa fi sirat al-an- 
bia, o ill muluc, o ul kulafa ; which signi¬ 
fies, The Garden of Pleasure, touching the 
! Lives of the Prophets, King’s and JChalifs. 
The Preface treats of the Science, or Art of 
Chronological History : History of Genhizean 
p. 429.— Ouseley's Travels Yol, II. p. 392.f 
Marl'liams Embassy p. xxxiii. See Kondemir. 

MIR MAHOMED MASUM, author of 
Tarikh-us-Sind, a history of the conquest of 
Sind by the Arabs, and down to the time of 
Akbar. He took the takhallus of Nami. He 
was born at Bhakkar in Sind and wrote 
A. D. 1600. Elliot's Hist, of India, ✓ 
MIRMALENZI, Pers. Pusht, a water 
melon of Candahnr. 

MIRDA—P A migratory shepherd race 
in the South of India.— Wilson's Gloss. 

MIRZA, Pers. An honorary title, from 
two Persian words amir-zadah, nobly born ; 
when prefixed to a name as Mirza Abdul 
Baki khan, it means a secretary, a moonshi, 
when suffixed as Abbas Mirza, it means 
prince Abbas. 

MIRPUR, Eastward of Hyderabad in 
Sind, is Mirpnr, the strong-hold of a former 
chieftain of the Talpur house : still further 
towards the desert, was Oinerkot, noted as 
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MIRZAPUR. 

the birth place of the illustrious Akbar: 
this was long looked upon as the deposi¬ 
tory of the accumulated wealth of the Kalora 
and Talpnr rulers, and the point in which 
the chiefs would make a stand in case of an 
invasion of their country. 

MIRREY MANGI-KAI, Tam. Spondias 
dulcis. 

MIRRHE, Dur. Myrrh. 

MIRRE. Hind. Pin its gernrdeana. 

MIR TAHIR MAHOMED, NASYAHI, 
son of Syed Hasan of Tatta, is the author of 
the historical work Tarikh-i-Tahiri. He left 
Candahar when it was beleagured by the 
Persians for Tatta A. D., 1G06. A. H., 1015, 
and he wrote his book A. D., 1621. Elliot's 
Hist o f Tv diet. 

MIRU one of the most delightful villages 
of Kuna war, being rivalled only by Rogi and 
Chini, beyond which the climate becomes 
too arid for beauty. The crops at Mini, 
both of grain and fruit, are most luxuriant, 
amt the vino thrives to perfection. The 
scenery around Mini is indescribably bcau- 
tiful, as it almost overhangs the Sutlej .1,000 
feet below, while beyond the river the moun¬ 
tain-slopes are densely wooded, yet often 
rocky and with every variation of form. 
A single peak, still streaked with snow, but 
too steep for much to lio, rises almost duo 
opposite, behind which the summits of the 
chain south of the Sutlej rise to an elevation 
of upwards of 18,000 feet.— Dr. Thomson's 
Travels in Western Himalaya and Tibet , 
page 71. 

MIRUKAR, Hind. Eragrostis, sp. 

MIRWAHA, or Badkush, Pers. A fan. 

MIRWARI, A Brahni tribe located in 
Musbki, Jhow and Kolwah. The Brahui 
entered from the west and point to Khozdar 
as tli© capital prior to occupying lvelat. 
See Kelat. 

MIRYALA TIGE, Tel. Piper trioicum, 
H. i. 151. 

MIRZANJOSH, Hind. Origanum nor- 
male. 

MIRZAPUR, a town of the Benares 
district on the right side of the Ganges, 
in L. 25°9’ 3”; L. 82°33’ 9” 362 feet 
above the sea. Mirzapore has no ancient 
importance or renown like Rajmabal, 
Bhaugulpore, Monghir, Patna, Benares, but, 
excepting the last, it has eclipsed all the 
towns and oities in the Gangetic valley. 
It has grown and prospered under the 
British rule since the latter part of the 
18th century and as a mart of trade ranks 
next to Calcutta and Bombay. Its corn, 
cotton, and the dyes of one-sixth of India, 
are sold here, Mirzapore has risen purely 
from commercial causes, unconnected .with 
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MIRZA-SALIM. 

religion or the auspices of royalty. In Mi**- 
znpore is seen the most beautiful chouk of 
alt India. Four miles from Mirzapore is 
the temple of Bindachnl. Here is seen the 
only instance of Kali in all Hindoostan, 
Forest races occupy the mountainous region 
of India from Mirzapore to the shores of the 
Bay of Bengal, and along the Eastern and 
Western ghaut mountains running on both 
sides of the peninsula. The Cheroo raco 
are found in Ghazcepur, a part of Goruk- 
pur, the southern part of Benares and Mirza- 
pur and Behar. They are sometimes said to 
be a branch of the Bliur. They seem to be the 
same as the Savira or Scoree, but Bu¬ 
chanan considers them distinct. The 
Cheroo declare themselves to be descended 
from the great serpent, from which they 
may be supposed to be the Nagbunsi of Ma- 
gadha. Remains of buildings attributed to 
them are found near Budha Gya, Sasrarn 
and Ramghur, and the images of Siva and 
Hanurnan found in them indicate that they 
belonged to the hindu religion. They ap¬ 
pear to have been expelled from their anci¬ 
ent abodes by the Pramara of Bhojpur, the 
Hyobuu of Hurdi and the Bhoonhar, a little 
before the first mahomedan invasion, about 
which time there seems to have been a gene¬ 
ral convulsion in India, during which seve¬ 
ral tribes acquired their present possessions. 
The features of the Cheroo are said to re¬ 
semble the occupants of the Vindhya moun¬ 
tains. They live by cutting timber, collect¬ 
ing drugs, and killing game, and though 
their numbers are very low, they continue 
to create a rajah for every five or six houses, 
and invest him with the tilak in due form. 
The emperor Sber Shah subdued Muhartu, a 
Cheeroo zemindar of Behar, which seems to 
have been a last strong effort of the Cheeroo 
race. The chief of Singrowli in Mirzapur 
is a Cheeroo, though lie calls himself a Ben- 
baus. Sir H. Elliot suggests that the Sivira, 
Seori and Cheroo, may perhaps be the 
Saut-a, descendants of the Suraseni. In the 
Harivansa is tbo following passage :—“ from 
t his raco came the Sauravira and Saurasena. 
The great king Saurasena has given his 
name to the country over which he reigned.” 
Elliot's iSupp. Glossary. Travel of Hind. Vols. 
I. p. 13d 137. 

MIRZA-SALIM, the Jehangir of Indian 
history, was born near the abode of Moin- 
ud-Din, Chisti. They show to this day 
‘ the little roof of tiles, close to the original* 
little dingy mosque of the old hermit, where 
the empress gave birth to Jeebangir.’ There 
is not a greater among mahomedan saints 
than the waliMoin-ud-din, who was a Persian 
of Cheest, but whose holy dust remains in 
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MISHML 

Ajmir. The empress happened to bo preg¬ 
nant about the time, and remained in the 
vicinity of the old man’s hermitage, till 
the promised boy was born.— Tr. Hind ., 
Vol. ii. p. 4. 

M1R-ZUN-JOOSH, Arab. Majoram. 

MIRZWTKBEL, properly Meerzwiebel, 
Ger. Squill. 

MIS or MISSI. Hind. Sulphate of 
Copper. 

MISHMT, a race N. E. of the Aborand 
Mir-Abor hills occupying the hills in lat. 28 
N., and long. 96 to 97 E. on the north of the 
Brahmaputra river at its source. They are 
N. W. of the Langtam range. In the coun¬ 
try to the east of Assam, between India and 
China, the Mishmi mountains which occupy 
the most northerly part, are the southern 
and western slopes of a mass of snowy moun¬ 
tains which sweep round the N.W. of Assam 
from the east bank of the river Dihong to 
the sources of the Dihong. The Khamti 
and the Mishmi and the Midhi or Cliulkatsa 
Mishmi dwell to the east of the Dihong 
river on the north of the Lohit or Brahma¬ 
putra river between the North and East 
Branches. They arc divided into several 
tribes, one of which is the “Chulkahsa” 
or “ Cup Haired.” With them are mix- 
od up Abor tribes and some Khamti tribes. 
The people of the Mishmi hills, have their 
frontier touching that of the Abor or 
Padam, on the drainage of the Dihong and 
Diboug, in small villages: the Mishmi and 
Padam acknowledge a common origin and 
eat together. They use the bow and cross¬ 
bow and poisoned arrows and are often at 
war on the surroundiug tribes. Their chiefs 
dress in Chinese and Tibetan clothes and 
ornaments. Polygamy is allowed. The 
Mishmi sacrifice fowls and pigs to the 
rural deities. They engage in trade : forgo 
iron and build suspension bridges. The 
Bubhajia, Taying and Mijhu are Mishmi 
tribes. The Singpo march on the N. W. 
with the Mishmi who occupy tho eastern 
mountainous extremity of the basin of the 
Brahmaputra, and on the W. and S. W. 
with the Naga and Manipuri tribes. In 
the interior of Arakan and between it, and 
the Kynduayn river, several tribes are 
scattered over the highlands to the south 
of the Kuki, Naga and Manipuri tribes, 
with Tibet, the northern banks of the 
Lohit, and through the Mishmi hills into 
Tibet called the Mishmi route. The Mish¬ 
mi, who occupy the eastern extremity of 
the mountain borders of Assam, are said to 
have a rude phonology, characterised by 
peculiar tones and difficult consonants. ~ 
Journal of the Indian Archipelago, Nos* IV. 


MISSI. 

and V. April and May 1853, p. 189. Lath¬ 
am's Ethnology. See Bibor, Jubar, Kulta or 
Kolita, and India. 

MISHNISH, Pers. Armeniaca vulgaris, 
Lam. Apricot. 

MISHQAL,-? a weight. SeeMisqal. 

MISHRA-KESHI, Sans, from mish, to 
mix. and kesha, hair. 

MISHTEE. See Khyber. 

MISI. Misan. Hind, of Panjab land 
with a light sandy soil. 

MISK, also Musk, Arab. Pers. Musk. 

MISR, Hind. Egypt. 

MISR. In the districts of Gorakhpur, 
Azimghur and Benares, is an agricultural 
tribe who call themselves Bhuin-har or 
Bhun-har. They claim to be brahmans, and 
take the titles of Thakur, Misr, and Tewari; 
the rajah of Benares belongs to them. Wil¬ 
son's Glossary. 

MISR, or Misra, less correctly Misbar, 
Hind. Sansc, a name given to a brahman 
of the Kanaujya tribe, and especially to the 
members of two of the sub-divisions, Go’t, 
or families belonging to it, those of the San¬ 
dal, and Katyayana or Viswamitra Go’t: 
tho terra Misr was conjectured to have been 1 
connected with the ancient namo of Egypt 
Misr, as if some of the brahmans had come 
from that country : it is more probably of 
affinity to Misra, mixed, indicating some mix¬ 
ture of race or family, the tradition of which 
has perished. See Misser. 

MISREYA, also Sitasiva, also Seleya. 
Sans. Dill seed. 

MI SRI. Hind. Saccharum officinarum 
sugar. 

Misri-lei, Hind. Tamarix orientalis. 

Salib-misri, Hind. Eulopbia campestris. 

Shakak-ul-misri, Hind. Eryngium pla¬ 
num. 

Sbalgham-raisri, Hind. Canavallaria 
verticillata. 

MISS, Pers. Copper. 

MISSI, Ar. Hind. A powder made from 
gallnuts, sulphate of copper, steel filings, 
mirobalans, and the pods or gum of the 
keekur tree : the hindoo and mahomedan 
women use it in staining the teeth black. 
It is a vitriolic dentifrice to dye the teeth 
black. It is rubbed into the roots of the 
teeth, Burton says as an antiseptic, and a 
preservative against the effects of the quick¬ 
lime chewed with betel nut. But the colour 
is between rust and verdigris and the appear¬ 
ance unnatural and offensive and it is more 
probably a custom resembling that of Japan, 
and like that of the Kyan of Prome, adopted 
to destroy the natural attractiveness of the 
married women, for it is only applied to 
married women’s teeth. 
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MITAKSHARA. 

Heera-hassis, is a dry per-snlpbate of iron, 
used in dyeing, in making ink, blackening 
leather, used in medicine, and made into, 
“ Missi” to apply to the teeth. To make 

Bloch missi, take of Heera-kussees, chaipal 
harra, chooni-gond, lila tootiya, iron filings, 
kuth, equal parts, pounded and mixed: rub¬ 
bed on the gums. For 

White musty take of Sufaid soorum (crys¬ 
tallized carbonate of lime, double refracting 
spar), and cinnamon pounded together; is 
used as tooth powder. 

Sada-hussees , is an impure sulphate of iron, 
the refuse from the manufactory of the sul¬ 
phate of copper: four seers for one rupee.— 
Herlclots . Gen. Med. Top. p. 137. Barton's 
Sind , Vol. i. p. 277. 

MISSEL THRUSH the Turdus viscivo- 
rii8, performs an up-and-down migration on 
the western ranges of the Himalaya, being 
found at high elevations in summer, and 
in the more sheltered situations of the val¬ 
leys during winter. The black throated 
thrush, Turdus atrogularis, is generally 
distributed over the woods and cultivated 
tracts of these ranges. The black throat is 
wanting in some varieties, and there are se¬ 
veral well marked similarities to what has 
been called the red-necked thrush, Turdus 
rnfieollis, which Mr. Hodgson considers a 
distinct species. Adams, Sportsman in India. 

MISSEMA, there are here no springs 
but there are several cisterns. Robinson's 
Travels , Vol. ii. p. 131. 

MISSER, also Mitter, i. e., Mithra, is 
a term given to brahmins in the Punjab and 
along the Ganges, where not distinguished 
as pundits or men of learning. It seerns to 
have been introduced by the mahomedans. 

MISSING, also Messing, also Geelkoper, 
Hut Brass. 

MISSI SAFED, Hind. Oxide of zinc. 

MISSI SIYA, Hind. Oxide of manganese. 

MISSREYA, Sans. Anethum sowa, Roxb. 

MISWAK, Hind. A twig of a tree used 
as a tooth brush, a substitute in India for a 
tooth brush, made from a twig of the mar- 
gosa: the rough Achy ran tes: Careyaarborea, 
Phyllantbus multiflorue, and the Palmyra. 
It is a twig of any soft wood chewed at one 
end and is generally used throughout the 
east, where brushes should be avoided, as 
the natives always suspect hogs bristles. 

MISWA. Hind. The butai miswa is the 
Astragalus multiceps.— Burton's Pilgrimage 
to Meccah, Vol. i. p. 34. Herlclots . 

MITAKSHARA. This is a work by Vij- 
naneswara Bhatta who flourished in the 
tenth century of the Christian era. It is a 
commentary on the law-book of Yajnaval- 


MITH1LA. 

kya, which again is an abbreviation of Manu,« 
composed in the fourth or fifth century and 
more suited to modern requirements than 
the older work. The Mitakshara is still the 
chief authority in all parts of India on civil 
contracts and the law of inheritance and a 
good edition and translation are much to be 
desired. The little work of Stenzler (Berlin 
1849) contains a clear edition of the text and 
faithful translation of Ynjnavalka’s couplets. 

MITE. Eng. Species of Acarns. The 
Acarus coffeoo or coffee mite, is so small as to 
be hardly perceptible to the naked eye. It 
is closely allied to the “red-spider” of the 
hot houses of Europe. Nearly all the year 
round, but chiefly from November to April, 
it feeds on the upper side of the coffee leaves 
giving them a brownish sunburnt appearance. 
Individual trees suffer from its attacks, but 
the aggregate damage from it is not great, 

MITHA. Hind. Fresh; sweet; hence, 

Mitba-nebu, sweet, citron, var. of Citrus 
medica ; also Citrus limonum. Citrus 
limetta. Risso and Poit. 

Mitha-dodiya Convallaria. 

Mitha kaddu, Cucurbitamaxima, Cucur- 
hita hispida. 

Mitha-kamaranga, Averrboa carambola. 

Mitha lakri, Glycyrrhiza glabra. 

Mitha-tel, til-ka-t.el, gingelly or sesa- 
mum oil. Oil of Sesamum oriontale. 

Mitha-tendu of Sutlej, fruit of Dios- 
pyros tomentosa, hill ebony. 

Mitha titia, or mitha bish, Aconitum 
ferox.— Wall. Cat. Aconitum napellus. 

Mitha-zahr, Aconitum ; 

Katta mitha, Rumex vesicarius, also 
Oxalis corniculata. 

Mitha zirishk, Yitis Indies. 

MITHAGARI, Mar, and Guz. A caste 
who manufacture sea salt. 

MITHAI, Hind. Sweetmeats, sold in the 
bazars of India or by itinerant vendors. 
There are many kinds, but they are chiefly 
formed of sugar, clarified butter (ghi) and 
wheat flour ; or milk and sugar, or with vari¬ 
ous pulses of fruits and sugar. The bazar 
sweatmeats are not palatable to Europeans. 

MITHA-LONARI Mar. A caste who 
make salt, from island saline deposits or 
or marshes. 

MITHI, properly Methi, Duk. Guz. Hind, 
Seeds of Trigonella fcenum-greecum. 

MITHIGA, Hind. Lonicera angustifolia. 

MITHIGACHNI. See Gachni. 

MITHI - SABZ - KHURDANI of Dera 
Ghazi Khan “ fuller’s earth.” 

MITHILA. The country north of tbo 
Ganges, between the Gandak and Kosi 
rivers, comprehending the modern provinces 
of Puraniya and Tirhut. The remains of 
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MITHRIDATES. 

ttie capital founded by Jan aka, and thence 
termed Janakapur, are still to be seen, ac¬ 
cording to Buchanan, on the northern fron¬ 
tier; at the Janickpoor of the maps. 

Nearly coeval in point of time with 
Ayodia was Mitliila, the capital of a 
country of the same name, founded by 
Mitliila, the grand son of Icshwaea. The 
name of Janika, son of Mitliila, eclipsed that 
of the founder, and became the patronymic 
of this branch of the Solar race. These are 
the two chief capitals of the kingdoms of the 
Solar line described in this early age; 
though there were others of a minor order, 
such as Rotas, Champapoor, &c ., all founded 
previously to Rama. By the numerous dy¬ 
nasties of the Lunar race of Boodha many 
kingdoms were founded. Much has been 
said of the antiquity of Poorag ; yet the tirst 
capital of the Indu or Lunar race appears 
to have been founded by Sehesra Arjoona, 
of the Hihya tribe. This was Mahesvati on 
the Nerbudda, still existing in Maheswar. 
The rivalry between the Lunar race and that 
of theSoorya race of Ayodia,iu whose aid the 
priesthood armed, and expelled Sehesra Ar¬ 
joona from Mahesvati, has been mentioned. 
A small branch of these ancient Ilihya yet 
exist in the line of the Nerbudda, near the 
very top of the valley at Sohagpoor, in 
Bhagel-khuud, aware of their ancient line¬ 
age ; and, though few in number, are still 
celebrated for their valour. Koosust’hulli 
Dwarica, the capital of Krishna, was found¬ 
ed., prior to Poorag, to Soorpoor, or Mat- 
hoora. The Bhagvat attributes the founda¬ 
tion of the city to Auirt, the brother of Icsb- 
waca, of the Solar race, but states not how 
or when the Yadu race became possessed 
thereof. The ancient annals of the Jessul- 
mer family of the Yadu stock give the 
priority of foundation to Poorag next to 
Mat’hoora, and last to Dwarica.— Tod's 
Rajasthan , Vol. I. p. 39.— W.lson’s Hindoo 
Th. Vol, I, p. *298. 

MITHI-LAKRT, Duk. Glycyrrhiza gla¬ 
bra.— Linn, liquorice . 

MITHI SHAK, Beng. Trigonella feenum- 
grsecum. 

MITHI-VAN, Hind. Salvadora oleoides 

MITHIA. Guilandina bonduc, also Con- 
vallaria. 

MITHRA. See Sakya-muui. 

MITHRIDATES. The disruption of the 
empire of Eucratides enabled Mithridates I. 
a Parthian monarch, to seize upon a large 
part of his territories ; and he made a suc¬ 
cessful invasion of India, about B. C, 140, 
and there is reason to believe that satraps, 
or governors, were left by him in possession 
of the Punjab, where coins of Parthian 


MITRA. 

princes have been found, the dates of which 
are placed between the yeard 90 arid 60, 
B. C .—History of the Punjab , Vol. I. p. 
5T-58. See Greeks of Asia. 

MITHRAS, a Bactriau word signifying the 
sun. 

MITHRIDATES, II. See Kabul. 

MIT HR A10. See Kabul. 

MITHRIDATUM, the Theriaca Andro- 
maclii or T. Damocratis of the ancients, 
represented in India by the Tarceak farook of 
the bazaars. 

MITHROPHRASTES, See Kirman. 

MIT HU a kind of root used as sulep, Con- 
vallaria sp. 

MITHUNKOTE, See Khyber. 

Mf-THWA. Burm. Charcoal. 

M IT-PATTAR, Hind. Machilus odoratis- 
! simus. 

MLTRA. the sun, the object of worship of 
the ancient Aryans, the Bactrian sun-god. 
Mirra is not mentioned in the Gatha of 
Zoroaster. In the Vedas, he is rarely in¬ 
voked alone but generally along with 
(OuranO"0 Vanina, the heavenly vault. In 
the later Iranian religion, Mitra is included 
as one of the Yayata and in the Mitra prayers 
he addresses Aluira rnazda. It appears, that 
there were two forms of worshp in Vedic 
India; the one,domestic, universal, colebrated 
three times a day; —the other, rare and 
exceptional; but both blended by a compro¬ 
mise into one incongruous whole; and both 
gross, and sensual almost beyond belief. 
The worship of the elements was clearly the 
national faith, with its offerings of the fruits 
of the earth, soma jnice, barley, milk and 
butter. Animal sacrifice came from without, 
corrupted more and more and at last losing 
sight altogether of its original import, and 
coming to them perhaps from the wild no- 
mades of Central Asia. The lair inference is 
that Indra and fire worship was the later 
form on Indian ground. The so called abo¬ 
riginal tribes still sacrifice buffaloes and other 
animals ; but there is no trace of fire worship 
among them. On the other hand the Viswa- 
mitra or Agnisara, claim the honour of 
having been the first to introduce the wor¬ 
ship both of Agni and Indra, in various 
sakta of the Veda. Viswat Mitra, however, 
was the name ot a body of immigrants viswa- 
mitra, “ the men, or people of Mithra. 

Agastya, a native of Tibet, is a maba 
muni, of great celebrity in the legends of 
Southern India. He methodized the 
Tamil language, and is the chief Tamil 
medical authority. He is estimated to have 
lived in the sixth, century B. C., but the 
Tamulians suppose him to have lived long 
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anterior to this. According to hindn 
legend, Agastya was the son of Mitra and 
Varuna conjointly, and born in a water- 
jar along with Vasisbt’ha. Having com¬ 
manded the Vindhya mountain to lie pros¬ 
trate till his return, he repaired to the 
South of India, to Kolapur, where he con¬ 
tinued to reside and appears to have been 
mainly instrumental in introducing the 
hindu religion into the Peninsula.— Wilson's 
Hind. Theat. Vol. 1. ji. 313 Rev. W. Tay¬ 
lor. Dr. Caldwell As. Soc. Trans. Vol. Ill 
p. 213. See Hindu. 

MITRA Sans, a friend, from mid, love. 

MITRAGUPTA. Son of Chandra Gupta, 
was known to the Greeks by the name of 
Allitro. Diamachus was an ambassador 
from the Greeks of Babylon to Mitra Gupta. 

MITRA, a genus of shells. See Molluscs. 

MITRA CORRUGATA, and Mitra Epis- 
copalis. See Yoluta vespertilio. 

MITRAVINDA. Sans, from mitra, a 
friend, and vid. to obtain. 

MITREMYCES. See Fungi. 

MITRA-CACA. See Lakshmi. 

M1TREPHORA HEYNEANA, Blume. 

Orophea Heyneana, H. f. et T. 

A middle sized tree, growing at Ha.raga.rn 
and other places on the lower Badulla road 
from Kandy, up to an elevation of 1,500 
feet.— Tkw. En. PI. Zeyl. p. 8. 

MITRE SHELLS. See Yoluta Vesper¬ 
tilio. 

MIT-SU-NO-UMI, see Japan. 

MITTI GACHNI, Hind. An earth, like 
Fuller’s earth. 

M1TTUA, Hind. Eryngium planum. 

MITTUNKOT, a town on the northern 
frontiers of Sindh. 

MITU, Hind. Rubia cordifolia. Buti ka 
Mitu, also mochka, Hind Boletus igniarius. 

MIYAN, a Hindustani word for “ Sir,” 
is known to the Bedouins all over El Hejaz ; 
they always address Indian mahomedans 
with this word, which has become con¬ 
temptuous, on account of the low esteem in 
which the race is held. Burton's Pilgri - 
naqe to Meccah Vol. I. p. 341. 

MIZDZHEGI. See India. 

MIZPEH, See Sacrifice. 

MIZRAK, a weapon peculiar to certain 
Arab tribes, as the Karaghi and the Lah- 
yaiui, and some, like the Hindayli near 
Meccah, make very pretty as well as very 
useful darts. The head is 15 or 16 inches 
long, no where broader than an inch.— 
Burton's Pilgrimage to Meccah , Vol. I. p. 
348. 

MIZZ, Ar., in colloquial Arabic Misd ; 
are the tight-fitting inner slippers of soft 
Cordovan leather, worn as stockings inside 
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the slipper; they are always clean, so the 
may be retained in the mosque or on the 
divan.— Burton's Pilgrimage to Meccah Pol. 
II. p. 34. 

MJED, also Krasnoimjed, Rus. Copper* 

MJEL, Rus. Chalk. 

MJELOIZCHNUE ; also Towarii, Rus. 
Hardware. 

MLECHCHA. A term applied by the 
Arian immigrants to the peoples whom they 
found occupying India. Now, a person, 
other than a hindu. This name long con¬ 
tinued to be applied to all the unsubdued 
Un-Aryan tribes in India. The aboriginal 
Scythian inhabitants of India seem to have 
been subdued and transformed from mlecb- 
chas into sndras, by slow degrees. In the 
age of Manu they retained their indepen¬ 
dence, and the appellation of mlechcha in 
Bengal, Orissa and the Dekhan; but in 
the earlier period which is referred to in the 
historic legends of the Mahabarata, the 
mlechcha and dasya are mentioned as 
disputing the possession of Upper India 
itself, with the Arya, and in conjunction 
with certain tribes connected with the Lunar 
line, they succeeded in overrunning the 
territories of Sagara, the thirty-fifth king of 
the Solar dynasty. The mlechcha are 
alluded to in the Mudra Rakshasa,a fact cor¬ 
roborative of that drama’s being written in 
the eleventh or twelfth century, when the 
Pat’han princes were pressing upon the 
liindu sovereignties. To the hindu, every 
man not twice born was a mlechcha.— Hind. 
Theat. Vol. II. p. 251. See Hindoo, India, 
kashmir Sudra. Mliia, Semitic races. Mna- 
skires, Greeks of Asia. 

MCLEDAN. Those Arab tribes which 
are of a pure Arab race, live on the flesh 
of their buffaloes, cows, and horses, and on 
the produce of some little ploughing. The 
tribes, distinguished as noble by their pos¬ 
session of camels, arc denominated Aleu-el- 
Aleaasr; and the others Mocedan. The lat¬ 
ter are esteemed a middle class, between 
genuine Arabs and peasants. Niebuhr heard 
some tribes mentioned contemptuously, be¬ 
cause they kept buffaloes arid cows. The 
Mocedan transport their dwellings from one 
country to another, according as pasturage 
fails them, so that a village often arises sud¬ 
denly in a situation where, on the day before, 
not a hut was to be seen.—Niebuhr's Travels , 
Vol. ii. p. 159 160. 

MOAGHA. Tel. Morinda, sp. ? 

MOAMERIA, See Singhpo. 

MOAN A, or Miani or Meyanna, in Sind 
and in Cutob, are mahomedans of loose 
character. See Mob ana. 
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MOAR, a river of Malacca, which rises in 
the mountains of Pahang. 

MOAR NUDjDY runs near Jumna Kandee 
in Berhampoor. 

MOASHUR. Hind. A variety of magic 
squares. 

MOAT, Duk. and Hind. Pbaseolus. sp. 

MOAWIYAH IBN ABI SOFIAN was 
governor of Syria, but renounced allegiance 
to Ali, and proclaimed himself khalifof the 
western provinces. The khalif Moawiyah, 
after having (A. D. 671-678), for seven suc¬ 
cessive summers renewed the endeavour to 
take Constantinople, at length felt himself 
under the necessity of sending envoys to 
sue for peace from the emperor Con¬ 
stantine Pogonatus. The latter agreed, and 
sent the patrician Joannes Petzigaudius (the 
Yenyo oi the Chinese) to Damascus to con¬ 
duct the negociation with the Arabs. The 
result was that tbo latter pledged them- 
Belves to a thirty years’ peace, and to pay to j 
the empire every year 3000 pieces of gold, 
fifty slaves and fifty horses.— Yule, Cathay 
I p. 60. 

MOBARKHA. Hind. Adiantum lunula- 
turn Burm. Spr. 

MOBID, Arab., from abid, Ar, a Parses 
priest. 

MOBYE. See Karen ; Shan. 

MOCDER-CANEEL, also Hout Kassie 
Dut. Cassia lignea. 

MOCHA, a town in Arabia. It has no 
pretensions of antiquity having had its 
origin about 1430, by the people flocking 
around tho learned Sheikh Ali Shaduli 
ibn Oman. About the beginning of the 
seventeenth conturv, the English and 
Dutch East India Companies established 
factories there, and carried on a lucrative 
commerce with the Indian ports. At this 
time the revenues amounted to Ra. 75,000 
per annum ; ships from all parts of the East 
entered its harbour, and caravans from 
Egypt, and Syria, and from the Eastern na¬ 
tions of Europe flocked to its markets. 
In the beginning of tho 18 th century the 
French established a factory at Mocha, 
which was then at the height of its prosperi¬ 
ty. Its trade with America find Europe conti¬ 
nued unabated until 1839 when Aden having 
become a British Port, Mocha rapidly and 
steadily declined,, its condition became 
indescribably deplorable; and in 1857 its 
Customs dues of Mocha sold for Rs. 48,000. 
The country around Mocha is a barren 
plain. Mocha, has a population of twenty 
thousand.— Playfair’s Aden. 

MOCHA Beng. Hind. Musa sapientum. 

MOCHA, See Kyan. 

MOCHA COFFEE, See CofTea. 


MODAKA. 

MOCHA KAI. Tam. Galls. ' 

MOCHARO MATIR—“The charming 
Matir, a district near Omerkot, celebrated in 
Sindhi pastoral poetry as the Arcadia of 
that ill favoured land. 

MOCHA-RAS, varieties of gum, from 
Bombax Malabaricum or B. heptaphyllum 
and Hyperanthera moringa. See Moch-ras. 

MOCHA STONES and Moss Agates are 
semitransparent calcedonies, including vari¬ 
ous ramified forms, produced by* iron, 
manganese, bitumen and chlorite or green 
earth, but sometimes also, as has been 
proved by Daubenton and MacCulloch, pro¬ 
duced by the presonce of roal vegetable 
bodies, such as Conferva and Mosses. The 
finest are found in Guzerat, but received 
their name not from Mocha or Mokba on the 
Red Sea, but from the word moch which is 
used by the Saxon miners to express thoso 
spots resembling moss, that distinguish 
agates of this kind.— Millin's “ Dictionaire 
des Beaux Arts” in Ousley’s Travels Yol. I. 
p. 433. 

MOCHAYET, Forslcal. Cordia myxa. 

MOCHEAL. Tam., a Ceylon tree about 
twenty inches in diameter, and eight or ten 
feet high. Its wood is used in native boats, 
&c. It produces a fruit from which oil is 
extracted .—Edye Ceylon . 

I MOCHI, a shoemaker, a worker in leather, 
commonly applied to one who is by caste 
and occupation a shoo-maker, a harness 
maker, or saddler, in the south of India, a 
worker in leather and saddlery, a book 
binder a cabinet or furniture maker and a 
portrait painter. In S. India, a muchi is 
employed in public offices, like a daftari 
in Upper India, to make pens, ink, provide 
paper, seal letters, bind books, and the like. 

MOCH-RAS the gum of Bombax bepta- 
phyllum, but also applied to the gum of 
of Hyperanthera moringa. One kind is a 
very highly astringent dark colored gum 
much used in medicine by natives. 

A variety of phul supyari is obtained 
from the Areca catechu and seems to be 
called saigata gond, in Gurgaon.— O'Shaugh - 
nessy, p. 227. Powell Hand Book, Yol. I. 
p. 397. See Mocha-ras. 

MOCOA, A genus of mammals of the 
family Scincidas. 

MOCRAN, See Kej Mekran. 

MOD. Mar. The broken or cursive 
or running hand-writing used by the 
Marathas on ordinary occasions. 

MODA-COTTAN. Tam. Cardiospermum 
balicacabum.— Lmn. 

MODAI KOCHI. See India. 

MODAKA, Sans, from mood, to rejoice. 
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MODAVA GADDI or Balbajamu Tel. { 
or Imperata cylindrica, Bemev. — Saccbarum 
cylindricum R. i. 234. See Saccbarum 
cylindricum. 

MODDORO GOODEE, Uria. A tree of 
Ganjam and Gumsur, of extreme height 40 
feet, circumference feet, and height from 
the ground to the intersection of the first 
branch, 8 feet. It is used for plough-shares 
and rafters and burnt for firewood. Is not 
very common .—Captain Macdonald. 

MODECCA BRACTEATA, Lam. Syn. of 
Trichosanthes palmata Boxb. 

MODEL or Putcha Ootoo Wood. 

MODERA KANNI. Maleal. Hugonia 
mystax, Linn. 

MODI, Hind, a shopkeeper. 

MODI-KHANAH, a store. 

MO DINA KANDA. Tel. A kind of Arum. 

MODIRA WALL!. Maleal. Artabotrys 
odoratissimus. 

MODIRA KANARAM. Mal. Strychnos 
colubrina; Linn. Br. 

MODIRA-VALLI, Mal. Ancistrocladus 
heyneanus : also Artabotrys odoratissima. 

MODOOGA VRIKSTIA, Can. Erytbrina 
Indica. 

MODOROO TOBA. Uria. A tree of', 
Ganjam and Gumsur, extreme height 30 feet, ' 
circumference 1 foot and height from the 
ground to the intersection of the first branch 
9 feet. Wood useless except for tire-wood 
The tree is common. The fruit is eaten.— 
Captain Macdonald. 

MODUGA. Tel. Erytlirina suberosa. Roxb. 

MODUGA VRIKSHA. Can. Erythrina 
Indica Lam. Roxb , W. and A. 

MODUGA CHETTU Tel. Butea frondosa 
B. iii. 244; The fact of the bright flowers of 
this tree having no perfume has given rise 
to the Telugu verse : As a man endowed with 
beauty, wealth and other qualities is held in 
no esteem without learning, so the flower of 
Pfilasa is worthless. 

MODUGA YITTILLOO, Tel. Seeds of 
Butea frondosa. 

MOEDER-CANEEL. Dut. Cassia lignea. 

MOEE, Uria. Garuga pinnata. 

MOERRO, It. Mohair. 

MOFUSSIL, Pers. Hind. In British 
India, any district out of Calcutta, Madras 
or Bombay towns. 

MOGA BHERI also Maga bira Tel. Ani- 
eomeles Malabarica. B. Br. Ajuga fruticosa, 
R . iii. I. Both Brown and Heyno have con¬ 
founded the word bheri, with bira, the com¬ 
mon name of various kinds of Luffa. 

MOGAL, See Swastika. 

MOGALI, Tel. Pandanus odoratissimus, 
Caldera bush. 


MOGHUL. 

MOGAL1NGA MARAM or Mdkodi Tel. 
Schrebera swietenioides, R. i. 109. 

MOGANEE, Beng. Phaseolus trilobus. 

MO-GAUNG, See India. 

MOGHELI. Tel. also Moghenakoo, T$l. 
Pandanus odoratissimus, Linn. 

MOGHI a predatory tribe of Central 
India; hindus of low caste, professed rob¬ 
bers. They came from Chittore on the 
west. See Bangri. 

MOGHOSTAN, See Kirman, 

MOGHSI, Hind. Macrotomia euchroma. 

MOGHIJ, Beng. Bignouia suaveolens. 

MOGHUL, a term derived from the 
great Tartar Mongol tribes, is used in 
India as a distinction of their descen¬ 
dants. As a title it was especially applied 
to the sovereigns of Delhi of the house 
of Timur, although they were equally 
at least of Turk descent, and presented in 
their appearance entirely Turkish charac¬ 
teristics. Mahomedans in India are divid¬ 
ed into the four great classes, Syed, 
Shaikh, Moghul and Pathan. The Arab 
shaik are of three origins, the Koreshi 
Mahomed’s tribe; the Siddeqee; Aboo 
Bakr’s tribe ; and the Farooqee or Oomer’s 
tribe. The Syed or Saadat are all descen¬ 
dants of Mahomed through his daughter 
, Fatimah. The Moghul however are of two 
! countries, the Irani or Persian and Toor- 
j ani or Turkish. The Pathan tribes are 
I mahomedans from Afghanistan. These 
classes may be and are often, indifferently 
of the shiah or sunnee sect of rnahome- 
danism. There are other small sects and 
classes, as the Nowaet, the Ghair-Mehdi, 
Ishmaelee, Lubbay, Bora, Moplah &c. 
On the N. W. frontier the term Moghul, is 
applied to the people of Afghanistan who 
speak Persian. In Kabul, the mahomedans 
are divided intoPathan and Moghul (or new 
Pathan) the latter being chiefly Kazzilbah. 
There are considerable settlements of Syeds 
bolding villages in jaghir. The mahomedans 
termed Sheikhs are neither Moghul, Syed 
nor Pathan. There are many respectable- 
landholders and some village communities 
who take the designation of Sheikh, as lor 
instance the old proprietors of Lucknow, 
when it was but a village. Mr. Campbell 
regards those in the north of India as pos¬ 
sessing considerable traces of a north-western 
origin from the hilly countries of the North 
Western Arians being fairer and some of 
them with high features of the Arian 
type, handsome faces, features and beards. 
The emperor Baber, who, though a Turk 
was himself descended by the mother’s side 
from Mogul ancestors, gives the following 
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account of the Moguls in his service— 
“ The horde of Moguls have uniformly been 
the authors of every kind of mischief and 
devastation.” Being dispossessed of the 
northern parts of his dominions by the 
Usbecs, Baber determined to try his fortune 
in Hindoostara, whose distracted situation 
flattered his hopes of conquest. His resi¬ 
dence at this time was at Cabul, from whence 
he undertook his first expedition across the 
Indus, in 1518. After this, he made four 
others: and in the fifth (A. D. 1525) he 
defeated the emperor of Delhi, and put an 
end to the dynasty of Lodi. It is said that 
Baber crossed the Indus, this last time, with 
only 10,000 chosen horse; the enemy’s 
gonorals, by their revolts, furnishing him 
with the rest of his army. Baber was the 
founder of the empire of the great Mogul 
in India, and was, after Timour, the greatest 
genius of his race; his memoirs, which he 
wrote daring the latter part of his life, 
comprise one of the most curious and 
interesting works in eastern literature. 
The Mogul is not a gloomy, intolerant 
fanatic like the Patan, but good natured and 
conciliatory, who made it his policy to 
amalgamate the foreigner with the natives ot‘ 
the soil. Under the Mogul, arts, manners, 
costumes and tastes all took a new charac¬ 
ter. The Moghul assume the suffix of Beg. 
They are comparatively few, in numbor, are 
generally fair people, of a larger physical 
frame than the Arab-Mahornedans and are 
all of unassuming manners. In more 
recent times, the term Moghul was ap¬ 
plied by the nations of Europe to the lo¬ 
calities which they have occupied or with 
which they have traded. With the Portu¬ 
guese the northern part of Hindustan held 
by the Moghul sovereigns, was styled 
Magor, and Goa and the Western Coast of 
the Peninsula was to them India, just as the 
British now designate as India all their 
possessions in Hindustan and the two 
Peninsulas, and as with the Dutch now, 
India means Java, Sumatra, and the 
Netherland possessions in the Archipelago. 
The Moghul dynasties of India beyond 
palaces and tombs, porticoes and temples 
have, however, left little worthy of emula¬ 
tion. There are a few useful sarai and 
bridges, but of these many were erected by 
private persons. The aborigines of Bo¬ 
khara are the Tajik whose origin and time of 
immigration to Bokhara are unknown ; pre¬ 
vious to the conclusion of the first century 
of the hijira, the Arab mahomedans pene¬ 
trated into their abodes, and forced them 
at the point of the sword to embrace the new 
creed. At that period, Bokhara was govern- 
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ed by the race of the Samanides. In the 
tenth century, the weak rule of these prin¬ 
ces was totally overthrown by the Usbeks, 
whose power was not of long duration ; for in 
the twelfth century the khanat of Bokhara 
was deluged by the overwhelming flood of 
the Moghul hordes of Chenghiz-khan, and 
the Uzbeks were expelled by the Moghuls 
into the desert to the west of the Sar-i- 
Dariya. Campbell , p. 100-101.— Elpinstone's 
History of India Vol. 11. p. 3 7. Rennell, 
Memoir p. lvi. Travels , of a Hind V. II p. 
255. Yule , Cathay iip. 549. 

MOGILI, Tel. Caldera bush, Pandanus 
odoratisimus Mogili-pn, its flower. 

MO GO II, Mogol, a Maharrum faqeer. 

MO GOB, with the missionaries of the 
15th century and the Portuguese, was their 
name for Hindust’h n, held by the Moghul 
sovereigns ; with them India meant Goa and 
tho Western Coast just as with the Dutch 
now India means Java and Sumatra; 
Yale Cathay If. p. 549. 

MOGORIUM SAMBAC. Lam. Jasminum 
sambac, Ait. 

MOGORIUM TRIFLORUM,Lam. Jasmi¬ 
num augustifolium, Va/d. Willd. 

MOGOUK, see Ruby mines. 

MOGRA or MOGRl Hind Jasminum 
Sambac. 

MOGUL lJ KADIMT or Kadamba Tel. 
Na uclea cadarnba 11. 

MOHA also Mohe, Duic. Hind. Mah. 
Bassia longifolia. See Honge. 

MOHALNDRA-MALLAl a mountaiu in 
Kiined y. 

MOHAIR. 

Moiro, Pr. I Moerro, It. 

Mohr, Gkk. J Mac, Muor. Sp. 

The hair of tho Angora goat, soft, fine as 
silk, and of a silvery whiteness.— Faulkner, 

MOHAKRI, Hind. Bryonia umbellata. 

MOHAMMERAH a town iu the Persian 
gulf at which tho Indian army landed iu 1855 
when attacking Persia. After a great ac¬ 
cession to its waters, the Shaft el Arab in¬ 
clines a little more towards the South; dur¬ 
ing the remainder of its course it passes 
mnay large villagos, and almost continuous 
belts of date-groves ; and at length it reaches 
the sea, which, at the bar, is forty miles 
from Mohammera. See Chaldea, Kajar, 
Khuzisfcan, Arabistan, Mesopotamia. 

M OH ANA, a fisherman caste in Sindh, who 
appear to be a tribe of converted hind us: their 
own account of their origin, hcrwever, is as 
follows :—When Sulayman, the son of Da¬ 
vid, was amnsing himself by ballooning over 
Cashmir, he met a horrible looking woman, 
and, although the wisest of human beings, 
was puzzled to conceive what mannor of 
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man it could be that would marry her. Some j are not of rare occurrence. It is the same in 
time afterwards, the prophet king lost his Afghanistan, and other parts of Central 
magic ring by the wiles of Sakhar, the do- Asia, where the mother of the betrothed not 
mon, who ascended his throne, seized the unfrequently connives at what is called 
palace and drove out its lawful owner. Namzad-bazi, or visiting the future bride, 
Sulayman, impelled by destiny, wandered unknown to the father. The word, however, 
to Cashmir, and there became the husband does not imply any scandalous occurrence, 
of that “grimme ladye.” Her dowry was and of course where the use of the sabre is 
every second fish caught by her father, who so unrestrained the danger is diminished, 
happened to be a fisherman. As usual in Tn Sindh the lower classes, such as the 
such tales, the demon soon lost the ring, and Moliaua and others, think they have a 
it was found in the stomach of one of the right to intrigue with their future brides : 
fishes. Thus Sulayman recovered his king- some of them will go so far as to consider 
dom. His wife, who remained behind in a the mother-in-law a substitute for her 
state of pregnancy, had a son, who became daughter until the latter is of an age to be 
the sire of the Mohana. The Mohana do married.— Burton's Sindh , pp. 251, 252-3, 
not look like the Sindhi people. Their 201-2. 

features are peculiar aud the complexion MOIIANAM or Chilagadam, Tel. Ba- 
very dark: some of the women are hand- tatas edulis, Oh. a erythrorrhiza. 822. 
some when young, but hardship, exposure MOHANNA, a river near Ryepoor in Re- 
to the air, and other causes, soon deprive wah. 

them of their charms. They are to be found MOHAO,a rivulet or naddi near Shahzad- 
chiefly about the lakes of Manchar, Maniyar bari in the Moradabad circle, 
and Kinjur. At the latter of these places MOHARRAM, the first month of the 
are someruinsof a palace built byJam Tama- mohamedan year in which a festival is held 
chi, one of the rulers of Sindh, who married in India celebrated by a kind of dramatic 
Nuren, the beautiful daughter of a fisher- representation of the events of that period, 
man. The event is celebrated in the legends See Mohurrum. 
of the country, and Shah Bhetao, the poet, MOHAS, a river of Budaon. 

has given it a Sindhi immortality in one of MOIIAUT-? also Mollaul—? Hi- 

liis Sufi effusions. The Mohana are by no | biscus tiliaceus. 

means a moral people. Their language is MOHB-KA-JHAR, Hind. Bassia longi- 
gross in the extreme, and chastity seems to folia, Wilde. Mohe ka tel. Its oil Moho 
be unknown to them. The men are hardy ka phul, its flower. 

and industrious, but incurably addicted to M01I1NT, Sans, from mooh to be infa- 

bhang, opium, aud all kinds of intoxication, tuated. In hindu mythology the female form 

Probably, their comfortless and precarious of Vishnu with whom Siva associated and 

life, half of which is spent in or near the Mohini brought forth Ayenar. 

water, drives them to debauchery. They MOHMO. See Shan. 

are admirable swimmers,as might be expect- MOHNI-KA KAJUL, Hind, the philter 

ed : the children begin that exercise almost lampblack. 

as soon as they can walk. The Mohana, MOHNSAFT, Ger. Opium. 

though depraved, are by no means irreligi- MOHO, Mar. Bassia latifolia. 

ous. They keep up regular mosques and MOHOE-? Hibiscus. 

places of worship, with Pir, Mulla, and all MOHOOLO, Uria. Bassia latifolia ? Un- 
the appurtenances of devotion. The river der these names, Capt. Macdonald describes 
Indus is adored by them under the name of a tree of Ganjam and Gumsur, of extreme 
Khvvajeh Khizr, and is periodically propiti- height 50 feot, circumference 8 feet, and 
ated by a cast offering of rice, in earthen height from the ground to the intersection 
pots covered with red cloth. There are of the first branob, 36 feet. Used for boats 
many different clans among the Mohana and the flooring of cattle sheds is often 
race. Their caste disputes are settled by made of this wood, the tree is highly prized 
the head men, who are called “ Changa by the hill tribes on account of intoxicating 
Mursa,” and invested with full powers to liquor which they distil from its flower. The 
administer justice to those who consult them, latter is made into a sort of sweetmeat by 
After betrothal, the prudent parents do the Urya race who mix sugar and rice with 
all they can to prevent the parties meeting, it. The frnit in its unripe state is boiled and 
both, however, are permitted to visit one eaten as a vegetable. The fruit yields, an 
another’s relations of the same sex. Among oil termed “ Jolo Jelo,” this is purchased by 
the upper classes any prrogustatio matrimo- the bukals for the purpose of adulterating 
mi is considered disgraceful: but accidents ghee, which it somewhat resembles in ap<» 
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pearance. This tree and the solopo palm 
are never destroyed by the Kond race when 
*they clear a patch of jungle for the purpose 
of bringing it under cultivation, and in the 
time of the Gumsur rajahs, the rebellion of 
any of the hill tribes was often punished by 
cutting down' all their mohoolo and solopo 
trees.—C apt. Macdonald. 

MOHOR, or Mor, a Rajput tribe said to 
be of Bhatti origin. 

MOHR, Hind. Maleal. Pavo cristatus. 

MOHR Ger. Mohair. 

MOHR.Hind. A kind of bamboo of Kangra. 

MOHRI. Hind. Aconitum napellus. 

MOHRO. Hind. Quercus dilatata. 
MOHR-PUNKHEE— ? Ferns. 

MOHRU. Hind. Quercus dilatata. 

MOHU. Sans. From muha, confusion 
or stupefaction. 

MO HU A. Bkng. Bassia latifolia.— Willd. 

MOHUN LAL was the son of rao Budh 
Singh, the son of rajah Maui Ram, of Kash¬ 
mir, who held a high rank, with a consider¬ 
able estate, at the court of the late emperors 
of Delhi. He joined Lb. Alexander Burnes 
at Delhi and accompanied him into Samar- 
cand and Bokhara, Lieutenant (afterwards 
Sir Alexander) Burnes, was then assistant 
resident in Cutch, but with his younger 
brother Charles he was killed in Cabool, 
on the 2nd November 1841.— Molian LaVs 

9 n 1_Q 

MOHUNNaVyeNNAI— ? Wood oil. 

MOHUR or Ashrufli, a gold coin, of 
India, now rarely seen, of fifteen rupees value 
so called from having the sun’s image. 

MOHUR. Pbrs. Seal. 

MOHUR-BUNJ, — a tributary estate, 
to the S. E. of the Colehan. It has a rajah. 

MOHURRUM. This is the first month 
of the mahomedan year; the first ten days 
of the month are held as a festival, which is 
celebrated as Christmas is, sometimes by 
striofc religious rites or by great festivity ac¬ 
cording to the opinions or ignorauce of the 
sects. The shiah mahomedans and learned 
mahomedans are generally most strict in the 
observance of their religious duties for the 
first thirteen days of this month. The 
other months in succession are : 

Suffer, Rujjub, 

Rubbi ul Awul, Shaban, 

„ us Saui, Ramzan, ~ 

Jemadi ul Awul, I Shawal, 

„ us Sani, | Zu-ul-kaida. 

Ashrah an Arabic word, from ‘ ashr’ 
a tenth part, are the first ten days 
of the mohurrum, or the ceremonies 
observed during that part of the month. 
Houses are appropriated in which they set 


up the Allum, Taboot, Shah-nasheen, Boo- 
raq, &c., and sometimes screens made of 
mica. These places are called the Ashoor 
Khanah (ten day house) ; Tazeea Kbanah 
(the house of mourning) ; and Astana (a 
threshold or faqueer’s residence). In upper 
Hindustan, opulent mahomedans erect an 
Imambara, and the shiahs generally follow 
a similar practice.— Herlclois . See Moharram. t 

MOHWA. Beng. Bassia latifolia.— Willd. 

MOI. The Di-ditsh, N* Guon, Moi, 
Ro-Moi and Ke-moi, rude tribes occupying 
the mountain ranges between Tonkin aud 
Cochin China, and between Cochin China 
and Kambogia.— Latham's Descriptive Ethno¬ 
logy. 

MOHUR PUNKHEE, Bayra, Kishtee or 
J uhaz. 

MOI-TAI. The Katlie or Mof-tai, a tribe 
in 94 E. L. and 21J N. L. South of Munni- 
poor, with the Kom-naga in the S. W, the 
Lahooppa naga in the N.E. and the Kacharee 
on the west. 

MOI-MOI. King Crabs of Achin. 

MOINEE. An order of hindu devotees, 
who vow perpetual silence. They go almost 
naked, and smear their bodies with cow- 
dung.— Cole. Myth. Hind. p. 389. 

MOIRE. Fr. Mohair. 

MOIRA, Earl, afterwards Marquis of 
Hastings, Governor General of India from 
1813 to 1821. 

MOK. Burm. Aloe Indica, Royle. Aloes. 

MOKALI. Hind. Brassica rapa. 

MOKE HSO HLAN MA. Burm. Des- 
modium sp. 

MOKETAMMATHA. Burm. Meaning 
Martaban wood. A tree of maximum girth 
1 cubit, and maximum length 8 feet, found 
very abundant in Martaban and its adjacent 
jungles, also all over the provinces, especi¬ 
ally on the banks of rivers. Wheu seasoned, 
sinks in water : uncommonly heavy. Stated 
to be used for the same purposes as chisel 
handle tree,but still stronger.— CaptainDance. 

MOKHA. See Mocha ; Tehama. 

MOKHERAJU. See India. 

MOKKA, Beng. Zea mays : Maize. 

MOKKA, also Perugu. Tel. Amarantus 
oleraceu3. Linn. 

MOKKA, Beng. Bryonia scabra. 

MOKKA JUARI, Hind. Zea Mays. Linn . 

I MOKKA JONNA also Mokka Jonaloo, 

| Tel. Zea Mays, Indian corn. 

MOKKA TO L'A KURA or Perngu tota 
kura. Tel. Amarantus oleracea, L.—Var. 
gigautea, R. iii. 605. 

MOKKA Yepa Tel. Bignonia, sp. 

MOKNA, Hind. Agaricus campestris. 
See^Gauga. 
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MOKSH, or Moksha, Hind, absorption ] 
in the deity, erroneously identified with 
heaven. See Nibutti. 

MOKURBURJ, See Kol. 

MOLAGAIGAL, Tam. Chillies. 

MOLAGO KODI, Maleal. Piper ni¬ 
grum, Linn. 

MOLAGHA Tel. Morinda citrifolia Linn. 

MOLLAGHAI, Tam. Capsicum frutes- 
cens; Cayenne pepper. 

MOLAGO VALLI, Tam. Piper ni¬ 
grum, Linn. 

MOL AK ARAN AY, Toddalia aculeata. 

MOLA KAKAR UNNAY, Tam. Oil of 
Scopolia aculeata or Toddalia aculeata. 

MOLA KOORA, Tel. Amarantus poly- 
gamus. 

MOLAM, Tam. Cucumis melo. 

MOLANDI, a piratical race mention¬ 
ed by Pliny, Arrian and Ptolemy, on the 
western coast of India, near Mt. Dilli. 

MOLANGI, See Sunderban. 

MOLASSES. 


Treacle, 

Melasse8, 

Sirop de sucre, 
Syrup, 

Kakwi, 

Kakwi, 


Eng. 

Fr. 

it 

Ger. 

Guz. 

Hind. 


Mielazzo di Zuccliero, It. 
Melasso, Port. 

Assucar liquido, „ 
Patoka sacharnaja, Rub. 
Miel de azucar, Sp. 

Chancaca 


MOLLUSCA. 

MOLLAGU, Tam. Capsicum annunm. Linn. 
MOLLUGO CERYIANA, See. Wand A. 
Pharnaceum cerviana, Liwn. 


Tam. 

Tel. 


Ghimashah, 


Beng. 


India, 


Parpadagum, 

Parpataka, 

This plant grows in Peninsular 
where it is employed in medicine. 

MOLLUGO SPERGULA, Linn. Gyen-ga 
Burm. 

MOLLU KATTRI KAI, Tam. the Brinjal, 
or egg-plant, Solannm melongena. 

MOLLUSCA, or Molluscs. 


Malakia, 

Greek. 

Conchudo. 

Sr. 

Sipi, 

Hind. 

Concha. 

IV 

Conchilia. 

It. 

Kilinjil. 

Tam. 

Conca. 

M 

Matti. 

ft 

Peace de nicchio 
Peacado 

Fr. 

Geii. 

Silakalu, 

Tel. 


The following were the exports from all 
India, under the name of this article, but it 
was probably all jagri or unrefined sugar; 

Cwt. Tons. Value £. 

1858- 59 93,708 4,686 40,553 

1859- 60 84,391 4,230 32,953 

1860- 61 54,592 2,730 21,501 

The exports were principally from Madras 

ports. MeCulloch, Commer , Dictionary p. 805. 

MOLAY-KEERAY, Tam. Amarantus 
polygamus. See Mollay keeray. 

MOLE, Hind. Brassica Griffithii. 
MOLECH, the deity to whom, in sacrifice, 
the Samarians made burnt offerings of their 
children. 

MOLE MACINE, It. Millstones. 
MOLINDA CANESCENS. 

Korive Tel. | Sapindus fcetraphyllus. 

A native of the Circar mountains; flowers 
about the time the sapindus does. The 
wood of this tree is white and not so servi¬ 
ceable as that of the Sapindus rubiginosus. 
JRoxb. Rohde M.S.S. 

MOLINIA VAREA. See Graminaceee. 
MOLKY RIVER, on the coast of Canara, 
runs in about lafc. 13 Q 7’ N. 

MOLLA, See Kelafc. 

MOLLAGA, or Mollaghai, Tam. Capsicum 
frutescens, Linn. 

MOLLA CHETTU, varieties of jasmine, 
J. pubescens, V. multifloram (hirsutum,L.) 

MOLLALU or Sannajajnlu Tel. Jasmi- 
num auriculatum, Vahl. — R. i. 98. 


Mollusc is a term derived from the Latin 
word mollis, soft, and molluscs are animals 
whose bodies are soft, but are mostly protect¬ 
ed by an external shell.With naturalists, the 
whole of the animals of the world are arrang¬ 
ed as under, 

Kingdom, ANIMALIA. 

Sub-Kingdom i ; Vertebrata. 


Class i. Mammalia. 


Class iii. Reptilia. 
„ iv. ~ 


ii. Aves. | „ iv. Pisces. 

Sub-Kingdom ii Mollusca. 


Class i.Cephalopoda. 
Class ii.Gasteropoda. 
Class iii. Pteropoda. 


Class iv.Brachiopoda. 
Class v. Conchifera. 
„ vi. Tunicata. 


Sub-Kingdom iii ; Articulata. 


Class 


i. Insecta. 

ii. Arachnida, 

iii. 


Crustacea. 


Class iv. Cirripeda. 
„ v. Annelata. 
,, vi. Entozoa. 


Class 


Sub-Kingdom iv ; Radiata. 


i. Acalepha. 

„ ii. Echinoder- 
mata. 

Class iii. Zoopbyta. 
The four different 


Cl. 

Cl. 


iv. Foraminafera. 

v. Infusoria. 


„ vi.Amorpbozoa. 
types upon which all 
known animals are constructed constitute 
as many natural divisions or sub-kingdoms. 
The first of these primary groups is charac¬ 
terized by an internal skeleton of which the 
essential or ever present part is a backbone, 
composed of numerous joints or vertebra. 
These are the beasts, birds, reptiles and fishes, 
and are known as the vertebrata or verte- 
brated animals,meaning animals with a back 
bone. 

The second type is the mollusca or soft; 
bodied animals. Insects; spiders, crabs 
and worms whose bodies have many joints 
or articulations, called the Articulata form 
the third sub-kingdom, and the fourth is the 
star-fishes, sea jellies, coral animals and the 
countless microscopic creatures. which 
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‘ swarm in the waters. The mollusca are 
related to the zoophytes by the affinity of 
their simpler forms, and the higher classes 
of them to the fishes. So far as geological 
researches have gone, the fonr leading 
typos of animal structure have existed simul¬ 
taneously from the very beginning of life 
on the globe, and though perpetually vary¬ 
ing in the form under which they were ma¬ 
nifested they have never since entirely ceased 
to exist. Mr. S. P. Woodward arranges the 
mollusca as under. 

CLASS I. CEPHALOPODA. CEPHA- 
LOPODS. 

ORDER I. D1BRANCHIATA. 
SECTION A. OCTOPODA. 

Family I. Argonautjpas. 

Genus, Argonauta. Argonaut or paper sailor; 
recent , 4 sp., fossil, 1 sp. Syn. octhoe. nau¬ 
tilus. 

Family II. OcTOPODiDiE. 

Genera. Octopus, rec. 46 sp. Syn. cistopus. 
Submenus. Tremoctopus. rec. 2 sp. 
Pinnoctopus, Finned octopus, rec. 1 species. 

P. cordiformis. 

Eledone. rec. 2 species. 

Cirroteuthis. rec. 1 species. C. Miilleri. 
Philonexis. rec. 6 species. 

SECTION B. DECAPODA. 

Family III. Teuthip®.—Calamaries, 
or Squids. 

Sub-family A. MyopsidjE. Eyes covered by 
the skin. 

Genera. Loligo. Calamary, rec. 21 sp. Syn. 
teuthis. 

Submenus. Teudopsis, fossil, 5 sp. 

Gonatus. rec. 1 species ; G. amrona. 
Sepioteuthis. rec. 13 sp. 

Beloteuthis. fossil , 6 sp. 

Geoteuthis. t /bmZ, 9 sp. Syn. belemnosepia. 
Leptoteuthis. fossil. 

Cranchia. rec. 2 sp. 

Sepiola. rec. 6 sp. 

Sub-genus. Rossia. rec. 6 sp. 

Sub-family B. OiGOPsm®. Eyes naked. 

Loligopsis. rec. 8 sp. 

Cheivoteuthis. rec. 2 sp. 

Histioteubhis. rec. 2 sp. 

Onyobotenthi8. Uucinated calamary, rec. 6 
sp. Syn. ancistro teuthis. onychia. 
Enoploteuthis. Armed Calamary. rec. 10 sp. 
Syn . aneistrochirus and abralia. octopo- 
do teuthis. 

Ommastvephes. Sagittate# calamary, rec. 
14 sp. 


MOLLUSCA. 

Family TV. Belemnitidas. 

Genera, Belemnites,/o-w7, 100 sp. 

The belemuifces have been divided into groups 
by the presence and position of furrows in 
the surface of the guard. 

Section I. Ac®u. 

Subsection 1. Acuarii, 20 sp. 

2. Clavati, 3 sp. 

Section II. Gastrouceli. 

Subsection 1. Canaliculati, 5 sp. 

2. Hastati, 19 sp. 

Section III. Notocceli, 9 sp. 
Belemnitella. fossil , 5 sp. 

Acanthot-euthis. fossil, Syn. keleeno. 
Belemnoteuthis. recent, also fossil . 

Conoteuthis, fossil. 

Family V. SepiadvE. 

Genera, Sepia, rec. 30 sp. fossil, 6 sp. Syn. 
belosepia. 

Spirulirostra fossil. 

Beloptera. fossil , 2 sp. 

Beleranosis. fossil. 

Family VI. Spirulidas. 

Genus, Spirula, rec. 3 sp. 

ORDER II. TETRABRANCHIATA. 

Family I. Nautilid^;. 

Genera. Nautilus, rec. 2 or 4 sp. fossil, 100 sp. 
Sub-genera. Aturia. fossily 4 sp. 

? Discites. fossil. 

Temnocheilus. fossil. 

Cryptoceras. fossil. 

Lituites. fossil. 15 sp. Syn. hortolus, troclio- 
lites. 

Trochoceras. fossil , 16 sp. 

Clymema. fossil. 43 sp. 

Family II. Orthoceratid®. 

Genera. Orthoceras. fossil , 125 sp. Syn. go- 
nioceras, cycloceras. 

Sub-genera. Cameroceras. fossil , 27 sp. 

Actinoceras. fossil, 6 sp. 
Ormoceras. fossil, 3 sp. 

Iluronia. fossil , 3 sp. 

Eudoceras. fossil, 12 sp. 
Gonioceras. 

Gonjphoceras. fossil, 10 sp. Syn. apioceras, 
poterioceras. 

Oncoceras. fossil , 3 sp. 

Phragraoceras./ossiJ, 8 sp. 

Crytoceras. fossil, 36 sp. Syn. campulites* . 
aploceras. 

Gyroceras. fossil , 17 sp. Syn. nautiloceras. 
Ascoceras. fossil, 7 sp. 

Family JII. AMMONTHDiE. 

Genera. Goniatites. fossil, 150 sp. 

Bactrites. fossil , 2 sp. 
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Ceratites./em7, 25 sp. 

Ammonites, fossil, 530 sp. 

Crioceras. fossil, 9 sp. Syn. tropseum. 

Toxocera &. fossil, 39 sp. 

Aucyloceras. fossil, 38 sp. 

Soaphites. fossil, 17 sp. 

Helicocerus. fossil, 11 sp. 

Turrilites. fossil, 27 sp. 

Hamites. fossil, 58 sp. 

Ptychoceras. fossil , 7 sp. 

Baculites. fossil, 11 sp. 

CLASS II. GASTEROPODA. GASTE- 
ROPODS. 

ORDER I. PROSOBRANCIIIATA. 

SECTION A. SIPHONOSTOMATA. 
CARNIVOROUS GASTEROPODS. 

Family I. Strombid^:. Wing-shells. 
Genera, Strombus. Stromb, rec. 60 sp. fossil, 
5 sp. 

Pter6ceras. Scorpion-shell, rec. 10 sp. fossil, 
100 sp. 

Rostellaria, Syn. fusus,rec. 5 sp. fossil, 70 sp. 
Sub-genus ? Spinigera. fossil, 5 sp. 

Seraphs. (Tcrebellum), rec. 1 sp. fossil, 5 sp. 

Family II. Muricio®. 

Genera. Murex. rec. 180 sp. fossil, 160 sp. 
Typhia, rec. 8 sp. fossil , 8 sp. 

Pisania. rec. 120 sp. also fossil, ? sp. 
Ranella. Frog-shell, rec. 50 sp. fossil, 23 sp. 
Triton, rec. 100 s p. fossil, 45 sp. 

Fasciolaria. rec. 16 sp .fossil, 28 sp. 
Turbinolla. rec. 70 sp. fossil, 20 sp. 

Sub-genera. Cynodonta. 

Latirus. 

Lagena. 

Cancellaria. rec. 70 sp. fossil , 60 sp. 
Trichotropis. rec. 8 sp. fossil, 1 sp. 

Pyrula. Fig-shell, rec. 39 sp. fossil, 30 sp. 
Sub-genera, Fulgur. 

Myristica. 

Fusus. Spindle-shell, rec. 100 sp. fossil, 
320 sp. 

Sub-genera, Trophon. rec. 14 sp. also fossil. 

Clavella. rcc. 2 sp. also fossil. 
Chrysodomus. rec. 12 sp. also 
fossil. 

Pusionella. rec . 7 sp. also fossil. 

Family III. Buccinim. 

Genera. Baccinum. Whelk, rec. 20 sp. 
fossil, 130 sp. 

Sub-genus. Cominella. 12 sp. 

Pseudoliva, rec. 6 sp. fossil , 5 sp. 

? Anolax. rec. 26 sp. fossil, 3 sp. 

? Halia. rec. and fossil. 

Terebra. Auger-shell, rec. 109 sp. fossil, 
24 sp. 
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Eburna. Ivory-shell, rec. 0 sp. 

Nassa. Dog-whelk. rec. 68 sp. fossil, 19 sp. 
Sub-genera. Cyllene. rec. and fossil* 

? Cyclonassa, rec. 

Phos, rec. 30 sp. 

? Ringicula, rec . 4 sp. fossil, 9 sp. 

Purpura. Purple, rec. 140 sp. fossil , 30 sp. 
Sub-genus . Concholepas. 

Cuma. 

Rapana. 

? Purpurina. fossil, 9 sp. 

Monoceros. rec. 18 sp. also fossil. 
Pedicularia. rec. 1 sp, 

Ricinula. rcc. 25 sp. fossil, 3 sp. 

Planaxis. rec. 11 sp. also fossil. 

MagiluB. rec. 1 sp. ? 

Cassis. Helmet-shell, rec. 34 sp. fossil, 
36 sp. 

Oniscia. rec. 6 sp. fossil, 3 sp. 

Cassidaria. rec 5 sp. fossil , 10 sp. 

Doli uni. The Tun, rec. 14 sp .fossil, 7 sp. 
Sub-genus. Malea. 

Harpa. Harp-shell, rec. 9 sp. fossil , 4. sp. 
C<lu rubella. rec. 200 sp. fossil , 8 sp. 
Sub-genus. Columbollina. rec. ? and fossil , 

4 sp. 

Oliva. Olive, Rice-shell, rec. 117 sp. fossil, 

20 sp. 

Sub-genera. Olivella. recent. 

Scaphula. recent. 

Agaronia. recent. 

Aneillaria. rec. 23 sp. fossil, 21 sp. 

Family IV. CoNiDiE. Cones. 

Genera. Conus. Cone-shell, rec. 269 sp. fos • 
sil, 80 sp. 

Sub-genus. Conorbis, fossil. 

Cithara, rec. 50 sp. 

Pleurotoma. rec. 430 sp. fossil , 300 sp. 

Sub-genera. Dr i Ilia. 

Clavatula. 

Tomeila. 

F Clionella. rec . 

Mangelia. rec. 

Bela. 

Defrancia. 

? Laeliesis. rec . 

Daphnella. rec. and fossil. 

Fam ily V. VoLUTI djc. 

Genera. Voluta. Volute, rec. 70 sp. fossil, 
80 sp. 

Sub-genera. Voluiilitbes. rec. 1 sp. &Uo fossil. 
Scapbella. rec. and fossil . 

Melo. rec. 8 sp. 

Cymba. Boat-shell, rec. 10 sp. 

Mitra. Mitre-shell, rec. 350 sp./b**t7,90 sp. 
Sub-genera. Imbricaria. 

Cylindra. 

Volvaria. fossil, 5? sp. 

Marginalia, rec. 90 sp. fossil, 30 sp. 
Sub-genera. Hyalina. rec . 
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' Family VI. Cyprjeid.*. Cowries. 

Genera. Cypraea. Cowry, rec. 150 sp. fossil , 
78 sp. 

Sub-genera. Cyprovula. 

Luponia. 

Trivia, rec. 30 sp. 

Erato, rec . 8 sp. fossil , 2 sp. 

Ovulum. rec. 36 sp. fossil , 11 sp. 
Sub-genus. Calpurna. rec. 

SECTION B. HOLOSTOMATA. 
SEA-SNAILS. 

Family I NaticiDjE. 

Genera Nation, rec. 90 sp. fossil, 260 sp. 
Sub-genera . Naticopsis. fossil , 7 sp. 
Never ita. 

Luuatia. recent. 

Globulus, fossil. 

Pol in ices. 

Cernina. 

Naticclla. fossil, 19 sp. 
Sigaretus, rec 26 sp. fossil, 10 sp. 
Sub-genus . Naticina, rec. and fossil. 
Lamelkria. rec . 5 sp .fossil, 2 sp. 

Narica. rec. 6 sp. fossil, 4 sp. 

Veiutina. rec. 4 sp, fossil, 3 sp. 

Sub-genus. Otina. recent. 

Family II . Pyramidelliiue. 

Genera. Pyramid511a. rec. 11 sp. fossil, 12 sp. 
Odostomia. rec. ? sp .fossil, 15 sp. ? 
Cliemnitzia. rec. 4P sp .fossil, 180 sp. 

Sub-genus. Euliraella. rec. 

Eulima. rec. 15 sp. fossil, 40 sp. 

Sub-genus. Niso, rec. 5 sp. fossil , 3 sp. 

Stylina. rec. 6 sp. 

Loxonema. fossil , 75 sp. 

Macrocbeilns. fossil, 12 sp. 

? Aclis. rec. and fossil ? sp. 

Family III. Cerithiad;e. Cerites. 

Genera. Cerithium, rec. 100 sp. fossil,4:60 sp. 
Sub-genera, hhinoclavis. 

Bittium. rec. 

Triforis. rec. 30 sp. also fossil. 
Cerithiopsis. rec. 

Potamides. Fresh-water Cerites. rec. and 
fossil. 

Sub - genera . Cerithidea. rec. 

Terebralia. (Cerith, Telesco- 
pium). rec. 

Pyrazus. rec . 

Lampania. rec. 

Nerinaea. fossil, 150 sp. 

Sub-genera. Nerinaea, 50 p. 

Nerinella. 

Trochalia. 

Ptygmatis. 

? Fastigiella. fossil. 
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Aporrhais. rec. 3 sp. fossil , 200 sp. 
Struthiolaria. rec. 5 sp. 

Family IV. Melaniad^. 

Genera. Melania, rec. 160 sp. fossil, 25 sp. 
Sub-genera. Melauatria, rec. and fossil. 
Vibex, rec. 

Ccripbasia. rec. 

Hemisinus. rec. 

Melafusus. rec. 

Melafcoma. rec. 

Auculotus. 

Amnicola. 

PChilostoma. fossil. 

Palndomus. rec . 1G sp. 

Melanopsis. rec. 20 sp. fossil, 25 sp. 

Sub-genus. Piretia. rec. 4 sp. 

Family V. Turritellida:. 

Genera. Turritella. rec. 50 sp. fossil, 170 sp. 
Sub-genera. Proto. 

Mesalia. rec. and fossil. 

Caecum, rec. 2 sp. fossil, 4 sp. 

Vermetus.Worm-shell.rec. him fossil,12 sp. 
? Sub-genus. Spiroglyphus. recent. 

Siliquaria. rec. 7 sp. fossil, 10 sp. 

Seal aria. Wentle-trap, rec. 1U0 sp. fossil, 
100 sp. 

Family VI. Litorinidje. 

Genera. Literina. Periwinkle, rec, 40 sp. 

fossil, 10 sp. 

Sub-genera. Toot aria. rec. 

Modulus, rec. 

Fossarus. rec. also fossil , 3 sp. 
Rise! I a. rec. 

Solarium. Sfcair-case shell, rec. 25 sp. fos¬ 
sil, 56 sp. 

Sub-genera. Torinia. rec. also fossil. 

Omalaxis. fossil , 6 sp. 

? Orbis. fossil. 

? Phorus. Carrier-shell, rec. 9 sp. fossil, 
Lacuna, rec. aLo fossil, 1 sp. 15sp. 

? Lit.iopa. rec. also fossil, 1 sp. 

Rissoa. rec. 70 sp. fossil, 100 sp. 
Sub-genera. Rissoina. rec. also fossil , 10 sp. 
Hydrobia. fossil , 10 sp. 

Syncera. rec. 

Nematura. fossil. 

Jelfroysia. rec. 2 sp. 

Skenea rec. P sp. 

? Truncatclla. Looping-snail, rec. 51 sp. 

? Lithoglyphus. rec. ? sp. 

Family VII. PaludinidjE. 

Genera. Paludina. River-snail, rec. 60 sp, 
fossil , 50 sp. 

Sub-genus. Bitbinia. rec. 

Ampullaria. Apple-snail, or idol-shell, rec. 

50 sp. 
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Sab-genera Pornus. 

Marisa 

Asolene, recent . 

Lanistes, recent . 

Meladomus. 

? Ampliibola, rec. 3 sp. 

Valvata. Valve-shell, reo. 6 sp. fossil , 

91 sp. 

Family VIII. Neritid/E. 

Genera. Nerita. Nerite, rec. 110 sp. fossil , 

60 sp. 

Sab-genera , Neritoma. fossil. 

Neritopsis. rec. 1 sp. fossil, 20 sp. 
Volutes .fossil. 

PWeolun. fossil, 3 sp. 

Neritina. Fresh-water nerite, reo. 76 sp. 

fossil. 20 sp. 

Navicella. rec. 18 sp. 

Family IX. Turbinid^e. 

Genera. Turbo. Top-shell, rec 60 sp, fossil, 
360 sp. 

Phasianella. Pheasant-shell, rec. 25 
sp. fossil , 70 sp. 
Imperator. rec 20 sp. ? 

Trochus. reo. 1*50 sp. fossil , 360 sp. 
Sub-genera. Pyramis. rec. 

Gibbnla. rec. 

Margarita, rec. 17 sp. 

Eleuchus. rec. 

Rotella. rec. 10 sp. 

Monoclonta. rec. 10 sp. ? also fossil. 
Delphinula. rec. 20 sp. fossil. 30 sp. ? 
Sub-genera. Liotia. rec. 6 sp. also fossil. 

Collonia. rec. also fossil. 
Cyclostrema. rec. 12 sp. also 
fossil. 

Adeorbis. rec. also fossil, o sp. 

Euomphalus. jossil, 80 sp. 

Sub-genus. Phan erotinus. fossil. 

Stornatella. rec, 20 sp ; 

Sub-genus. Gena. rec. 16 sp. 

Broderipia. rec. 3 sp. 

Family X. Hallotims. 

Genera. Ilaliotis. Ear-shell, rec. 75 sp. fossil, 

4 sp. 

Stib-genus. Deridobranchus, rec. 

Stomatia. red 12 sp. fossil, 18 sp. 
Scissurella. rec. 5 sp. fossil, 4 sp. 
Pleurotomaria. fossil, 400 sp. 

Sub-genus. Scalites. fossil , 8 sp. 

Murcbisonia. fossil, 50 sp. 

Trocbotoma. fossil, 10 sp. 

PCirrus. fossil y 2 sp. 

Ianthina. Violet-snail, rec. 6 sp. 

Family XI. FissuRELLiDiE. 

Genera. Fissnrella. Key-bole limpet, rec. 120 
sp. fossil , 25 ep. 
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Sub-genera. Pupillia. rec. 

Fissurellideea. rec. 3 sp. 
(Machrosckisma). rec. 

Lucapina. rec. 3 sp. 

Puncturella. rec. 2 sp. ol&o fossil. 

Rimula. rec. also fossil, 3 sp. . 

Einarginula. rec. 26 sp. fossil , 40 Sp. 
Sub-genus. Hernifcoma. 

Parmdphorus. rec. 10 sp. fossil , 3 sp. 

Family XII. Calyptuahd^e. Bonnet-limpets. 

Genera. Calyptrooa. Cup-and-sancer limpet 
rec. 50 sp. fossil , 30 sp 
Sab-genera. Crucibulnm. rec. 

Trochita. rec. 

Crepidula. rec. 40 sp. fossil, 14 sp. 

Pileopsis. Bonnet limpet, rec. 7 sp. fossil , 

20 sp. 

Sub-genus. Amathina. 

Platyceras. fossil, 20'sp. 
Metoptoma. fossil, 7 sp. 

Hipponyx. rec. 10 sp. fossil, 10 sp. 
Sub-genus. Amalthea. reo. 

Family XIII. Patellid^;. Limpets. 

Genera. Patella. Rock limpet, rec. 100 sp. 

fossil , 100 sp. 

Sub-genera. Nacella. rec. 

Seatedlina. rec. 7 sp. 

Acmaoa. rec. 20 sp. 

Sub-genera. Lcpeta. rec. 

Pilidiura. rec. 

Gadinia. rec. 8 sp. fossil, 1 sp. 

? Siphonaria. rec. 30 sp. fossil , 3 sp. 

Family XIV. Dentaliadac. Tooth-shells. 
Genera. Dentalium. rec. 30 sp. fossil , 70 sp. 

Family XV. Chitonio®. 

Genera. Chiton, rec. 200 up. fossil, 24 sp. 
Sab-genera. Chiton, rec. 

Tonieia. rec. 

Acanthopieura. rec. 

Mopalia. rec. 

Katharina. rec. 

Cryptochiton. Saw-dust Chiton. 

rec. 

Aeantbochites. rec. 

Chitonellus. rec. 10 sp. 
Grypho-chiton. rec. 
Helnlinthochiton. fossil. 

ORDER II. PULMONIFERA. 
SECTION A. IN-OPERCULATA. 
Family I. Helicihe. Land-snails. 
Genera. Helix, rec., including sub-genera, 
1,200 sp. fossil, 50 sp. 
Sections; Acavus. H. hromostoma. 

Geotrocbus (lonchostoma.) 
Polygyra. H. poly grata. 
Tridopsis. H. hirsuta. 

Carocolla. H. lapicida. 
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Suib-genei'a. Anastoma. H. globulosa. rec. 

4 sp. 

Hypostoma. rec. 

LyebuuH. fossil, 3 sp. 
Srreptaxis.H. contusa, rec. 24 sp. 
Sagda. H. epistylium. rec. 3 sp. 
Proserpina (nitida), 6 sp. also 
f08'U. 

Helicella. H. cellaria, 90 sp. 
Stenopus (cruentatus). Syn. 
Nanina. Ariophanta. rec. 
70 sp. 

Yitrina. Glass-snail, Syn. Helicolimax. rec. 

64 sp. 

Sub-genera. Paudebardia. (Helicophanta). V. 

brevipes. rec. 3 sp. 
Simpulopsis (sulcniosa). rec. 5sp. 
Snccinoa. Amber-snail, rec. 68 sp. also 

fossil. 

Sub-genus. Omalonyx. rec. 2 sp. 

Bulimus. 

Sections; Odontostomus (gargantuus), rec. 

13 sp. 

Pachyotis. 

Partula, rec. 52 sp. 

Gibbns (Lyonnetianus). rec. 2 sp. 
BuUmulus. rec. 300 sp. 

Zua. 

Azeca. rec. 650 sp. fossil , 30 sp. 
Achatina. Agate-shell, rec. 120 sp. 

fossil , L4 sp. 

Sub-genera . Glandina. rec. 40 sp. 

Achatiuella. rec. 28 sp. 

Papa. phryqalis-sliell. rec. 160 sp. 
Sub-genus. Vertigo, rec. 12 sp. 

Cylindi511a. Cylinder-snail, rec. 50 sp. 
Baleu. rec . 8 sp. Syn. Fusulus. 

Sub-genus y Megaspira. rec. 1 sp. fossil , 1 sp. 
Tornatellina. rec. 11 sp. Syn. Strobilus. 

Elasmatina. 

Paxillns. 

Clausilia. rec. 2Q0 sp. fossil , 20 sp. Syn. 

Cochlodina. 

Family II. LiMACiDiE. Slugs. 

Genera, Limax. Slpg. rec. 22 sp. also fossil. 
Sub-genus. Geomalacus (maculosus). roc. 

Incilaria. Syn. Meghimatiurn. rec. 

Sub-genus. Philomycus. rec. 

Avion. Land-sole. rec. 6 sp. also fossil. 

{Syn.) Limacella. 
Sub-genus. Plectropborus. rec. 

Parmacella. rec. 7 sp. Syn. P Peltella. 
Te^tftcelja. rec. 3 sp. 

Family III. Oncidiad2B. 

Genera. Onqi^iam. rec, 16 sp. 

Sub-genus. ? Bucbanania. rec. 

Vaginulas. re& 6 sp. Syn. Verogicella. 
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Family IV. LiMNJJlDiE. 

Genera. Limnasa. Pond-snail, rec. 50 sp.' 

s 1 fossily 70 sp. 

Sub-genus. Amphipeplea. rec . 

Chilinia. Chilian-snail. Syn. Uombeya, rec . 

i 4 sp. fossily 1 sp. 
Physa. Syn. Bulin. Rivicola. Isidora, rec. 

20 sp. fossily 14 sp. 
Ancylus, River-limpet, rec. 14 sp. fussily 

8 sp. 

Sub-genera. Vellefcia (oblonga), (Acroluxus), 

• rec 3 sp. fossily 2 sp. 

Latia (neritoides). rec. 

Planorbis. Syn. Coret, rec , 60 sp. fossil, 

*60 sp. 

Family V . Auriculid,e. 

Genera. Auricula. Syn. Cassidula. Marinula. 

Geovnla. rec. 50 sp. fossily 20 sp. 
Sub genera. Polydonta. rec. 20 sp. 

Pedipes. rec. also fossily 5 sp. 
Conovulus. Syn. Melampus. Rhodostoma, 

rec , also fossil. 

Cary cl limn. Syn. Auricella, rec. 3 sp. also 

fossil. 

SECTION B. OPERCULATA. 
Family VI. CvCLOSTOMiDiE. 

Genera. Cyclostoma. Syn. Leonia. Lithidion. 

rec. 80 sp. fossil, 20 sp. 
Sub-genera. Otopoma (f’oliaceum). rec. 15 sp. 

Choanopoma (lincina). rec 70 sp. 
Oi.stula (fascia). rec. 70 sp. 

Realia (hicroglyphica). rec. 17 sp. 
Pomstias (rnaculatum). rec. 10 sp. 
P Ferussina. fossily l sp. 

Cyelophorus. rec. 90 sp. 

Sub-genera. Pterocyclos (rupestris). rec. 16 sp. 

Cyclotus (fuscescens). rec. 44 sp. 

also fossil. 

Leptopoma (perlucidum). rec. 

29 sp. 

Lomastoma (cylindraceum). rec. 

19 sp. nhofossil. 
Craspedoporaa (lnoidum). rec. 3 
sp. also fossil. 
Diplommatina (folliculus). rec. 

3 sp. 

Pupina- rec. 8 sp. 

Sub-genus. Rhegostoma (nunezii). rec. 6 sp. 
Helicina. Syn. Oligyra. Pachytoma, Am- 
pullina. Pitonillus. rec. 150 sp. 
Sub-genera. Lucidella (aureola), rec. 8 sp. 

Trochatella (pulchella;, rec.17 sp. 
Alcadia. rec . 17 sp. 

Stoastoma. rec. 19 sp. 

Family VII. Aciculidjj. 

Genera, Aoicula* rep. 5 sp. 

Geomelania. rec. 21 sp. 
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ORDER III. OPISTHO-BRA N CHI AT A. 
SECTION A. TECTI-BRANCHIAT A. 

Family L Tornatellidje. 

Genera. Tornatella. Syn. Aetaeon. Dactylus. 

F Monoptygma. rec. 16 up. fossil, 70 sp. 
Sub-genera. Cylindrites. fossil. 

Acteonina. fossil , 30 sp. 
Acteonella. fossil, li sp. 

Acteon Cabanetiana. fossil. 
Cinulia. Syn. Avellaua and Ringinella. 

fossil , 20 sp. 

Ringioula. 

G lobiconcha. fossil, 6 sp. 

Varigera. fossil , 8 sp. 

Tyiostoma. fossil , 4 sp. 

? Ptevodonta. fossil, 8 sp. 

Tornatina. rec. 15 sp. 

Sub-genus. ? Yolvula .fossil. 

Family II. Bullion. 

Genera. Bulla. Babble-shell. Syn. Haminea 
(hydatis), rec. 50 sp. fossil, 70 sp. 
Sub-genera. ? Cryptopthalmus (smaragdi- 

nus). rec. 

Phaneropthalmus (Xan thonella). 

rec. 

Linfceria (Glaueonella). rec. 

Acera. rec. 7 sp. 

Cylichna. rec. 20 sp fossil , 5 sp. 
Amphisphyra. rec. 5 sp. Syn. Utriculus, 
Rhizorus. Diaphana. 
Aplusfcrum. Syn. Bullina. Hydafcioa. Bulli- 
nula, rec. 10 sp. 

Scaphander, rec 5 sp fossil. 8 sp. 

Bulloea. rec. 10 sp. also fossil. 

Sub-genus. Cbelidonura,. rec. 

Doridium. Syn. Acera. Eidothea, Risso. 

rec. 

Gastropfceron. rec. 

Sormetus Adansonii. 

Atlas (Peronii). 

Family III. Apeysiap*:. 

Genera. Aplysia. Sea Hare. rec. 40 sp. also 
fossil. 

Sub-genus. Aclesia. rec. 

Dolabella. rec. 12 sp. 

Notarchus. rec. 4 sp. 

Icarus. Syn. Lophocercus. rec. 

Lobiger. rec. 

Family IV. Pleubobranchidje. 

Genera. Pleurobranchus. Syn. Berfchella. 

Oscanius. rec . 20 sp. 

Spb*genu8. ? Pleurobrauchesa, rec. 
Posterobrancheea. rec. 

RunciDa. Syn. Pelta, rec. 

Umbrella. Chinese-umbrella shell, Syn. 

Acardo. Gastroplax, rec. 3 sp. fossil, 2 sp. 
Tylodiua. rec. 3 sp. 
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Family V. Phyllidiad#. 

Genera. Phyllidia, rec. 4 sp. 

Diphyllidia. Syn. Pleurophyllidia. 

Linguella, rec. 4 sp* 

SECTION B. NUDIBRANCHIATA. 
Family VI. Doriixe. Sea-lemons. 

Genera. Doris, recent. 

Sub-genus. Oneidoris. rec. 

Goniodoris. rec. 2 sp. 

Triopa. Syn. Psiloceros. rec. 
udSgirus. rec. 2 sp. 

Theeacera. rec. 2 sp. 

Polycera. rec. 5 sp. 

Idalia. Syn. Eaplocamus. Peplidium (Ma- 
deree), rec. 4 sp. 

Aucula. rec. 

Ceratostoina. rec. 

Family VII. Tritoniad^:. 

Genera. Tritouia. rec. 

Seyllsea. rec. 

Tethys. rec. I sp. 

? Bornella. rec. 2 sp. 

? Dendronotus. rec. 

? Doto. rec. 

? Melibcea. rec. 

? Lomanotus. rec. 

Family VIII. ./EolidjE. 

Genera. u®olis. rec. 33 sp. Syn. Psiloceros. 

Eubrauehus. Amphorina. 
Sub-genera. Flabellina. rec. 

Cavolina. rec. . 

Tergipes. rec. 

Glaucus. Syn. Laniogerus. Pleuropus, rec . 

6sp. 

Fiona, rec. 

Embletonia. rec. 2 sp. Syn. Pterochilus. 

Cloelia. Calliopcea. (bellula). rec. 
Proctonofcus. rec. Syn. Yenilia. Zephrina. 
Antiopa. rec. Syn. Janus. 

Herinaea. rec. 

Alderia. rec. 

Stiliger (ornafcus). recent. 

Family IX. Phyllirhoid*;. 

Genus. Phyllirhoe. Syn. Eurydice, rec. 6 sp. 
Family. X. ElysiaDjE. 

Genera. Elysia. Syn. Acteeon, rec. 

Acteonia. rec. 

Cenia. rec. 

Limapontia. rec . Syn. Chalrdis. 

Ponfcolimax. 

ORDER IY. NUCLEOBRANCHIATA. 
Family I. Firolidj:. 

Genera. Firola. Syn. Pterotrachiea, rec . 8 sp* 
Sub-genus. Firoloides. (.Cerophora), rec. 6 sp. 
Curia aria, rec. 5 sp .fossil, 1 sp. 

Cardiapoda. Syn. Carinaroides, rec > 5 sp. 
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Family II. Atlantida. 

Genera. Atlanta. Syn. Steira, rec. 15 sp. 
Sub-genus. Oxy gyrus. rec. 

Porcellia. fussily 10 sp. 

Bellerophon. Syn. Euphemus, fossil, 70 sp. 

Bellerophina. fossil. 

Cyrtolites. fossil , 13 sp. 

? Fee uliomphalus, fossil. 

Maclurea. fussily 5 sp. 

CLASS III. PTEROPODA. 
SECTION A. THECOSOMATA. 

Family I. Hy a le i da . 

Genera. Hyalea. Syn. Cavolina,, rec. 19 sp. 

fossil, 5 sp. 

Cleodora. Syn. Clio, rec. 12 sp. also 

fossil. 

Snb-genus. Creseis. rec. 5 sp. 

Cuvieria. rec. 4 sp. fossil, 1 sp. 

Theca, fossil , 6 sp. Syn. Creseis. Pugiun- 

cuius. 

Pfcerotheca. fossil, 3 sp. 

? Comilaria. fossil , 15 sp. 

Sub-genus. Culooprion. fossil. 

Eurybia. rec. 3 sp. 

Sub-genus. Psyche, rec. 1 sp. 

Cymbulia. rec. 3 sp. 

Tiedemaunia. rec. 2 sp. 

Family II. Limacinida. 

Genera. Liinacina. Syn. Spiratella, rec. 2 sp. 
Spirialis. Syn. Hefcorofnsus, rec. 12 sp 
? Cheletropis. &?/-». Sinusigera, rec. 
Macgillivrayia. rec. 2 sp. 2 sp. 

SECTION B. GYMNOSOMATA. 

Family III. Cmida. 

Genera. Clio. Clione, rec. 4 sp. 
Sub-genus. ? Cliodita. rec. 3 sp. 

Pneumoderraon. rec. 4 sp. 

Stib-genus. ? Spongiobrancliaaa. rec. 2 sp. 

? Pelagia, rec. 

Cymodocea. rec. 1 sp. 

CLASS IV. BEACH 10 POD A. 

Family I. Tekebratulida. 

Genera. Terebratula. Lamp-shell, rec. 1 sp. 
fossil^ 100 sp. Syn, Lain pas. Gryphus. 
Epithyris. 

Sub-genera. Terebratulina. rec. 7 sp. fossil , 
20 sp. 

Waldheimia (australis), rec. 9 
sp. fossily 60 sp. 

Eudesia (cardium). rec. 1 sp. 
fossily 6 sp. 

Terebratella. red. excluding sub-genera 16 sp. 
fossil 16 sp. 
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i Sub-genera Trigonosemus. Syn. Delthyridawi 
(pectiniforinis). Fissirostra, fossily 5 sp. 

Lyra, Syn. Terebrirostra. Rhyn- 
chora, fossil, 4 sp. , 

Magas (putnila), rec. 1 sp .fossil, 
2 sp. 

Bouchardia. (tulipa). rec. 
Morrisia. rec. 2 sp .fossil, 1 sp. 
Kraussia. (rubra), rec. 6 sp. 

? Megerlia. rec. 2 sp. 

P Kiugena. fossil. 

? Isruenia. (pcctunculus). fossil. 

? Walronia. (Valenciennei). rec. 
Argiope. Syn. Megathyris, rec. 4 sp. fossil , 
5 sp. 

Theeidium. rec 1 sp. fossil, 2 7 sp. 

? Stringooepkalus. fossil. 

Family II. Spiriferida. 

Genera. Spirifera. Syn. Trigonotreta. Cho- 
rist.ites. Delthyris. Martinia, fossil , 200 sp. 
Stib-genera. Spiriferina. fossil, 6 sp. 

Cyrtia . fossil, 7 sp. 

Athyris. Syn. Spirigera. Cleiothyris, fossil , 
20 sp. 

Sub-genus ? Merista .fossil. 

Retzia. fossil , 20 sp. 

U u cites, fossil. 

Family III. Rhynchonellida. 
Genera. Rhynchonella. Syn. Hypotbyris. 
Hemithyris, Acanthothyris. Cyclothyris. 
Trigonella. rec. 2 sp .fossil, 250 sp. 
Sul-genera. ? Porambonites. fossil, 4 sp. 

Camarophoria. fossil, 9 sp. 
Pentamerns. Syn. Gy pidia. fossil, 20 sp. 

A try pa. Syn. Cleiothyris. Hipparionyx. fossil, 
1 5 sp. 

Family IV. Orth id a. 

Genera. Orthis. Syn. Dicselosia (biloba). 
Platystropkia (biforata). Gonambonites 
(inflexa). Orthambonites (caliigratnma), 
fossil, 100 sp. 

? Sub-genus. Orthisina. Syn. Pronites, fossil. 
Strophomena, Syn. Leptsona (depressa), Lep- 
tagonia. Enteletes, fossil, 100 sp. 
Sub-genera ? Lepteena. fossil. 

Koninckia, Syn. Producta,/cm7. 
Davidsonia. fossil . 

? Calcoola. fossil. 

Family V. Productida. 

Genera. Producta. fossil, 60 sp. 

Sub-genus. Aulosteges, fossil. 

Strophalosia. Syn. Orthothrix, fossil , 8 sp, 
Ckonetes. fossil , 24 sp. 

Family VI. Craniada. 

Genus. Crania. Syn. Criopus. Orbicula, rec. 
5 sp. fossil, 28 Bp. 
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Family VII. Discinidj:. 

Genera. Discina. Syn. Orbicula. Orbicu- 
loidea, rec. 7 sp. fossil, 29 sp. 

Sub-genus. Tremntis. fossil, 14 sp. 
Siphonotreta. fossil, 6 sp. 

Sub-genus. ? Acrotreta (sub-conica\ 

Family VIII. Lingulidac. 

Genera. Lingula, rec. 7 s p. fossil, 84 sp. 
Obolus. Syn. Ungala. Aulonotreta. fossil , 
6 sp. 

CLASS V. CONCHIFERA. 

SECTION A. AS I PH ON ID A, without 
respiratory siphons. 

Family I. Ostreid^. 

Genera. Ostrea. Oyster. Syn. Amphklonta 
»nd Pyenodonta. Peloris, rec. 60 sp. fossil, 
200 sp. 

Sub-genera , Gryplicea. fossil 80 sp. 

Exogyra (ooriica;, fossil, 40 sp. 
Anomia. Syn. Fenestrella. Cepa. Aenigrun, 
rec. 20 sp. fossil, 80 sp. 

Sub-genera. Placunomia. Syn. Pododesmus, 
rec. 12 sp. 

Lirrmnomia, fossil , 4 sp. 

Placnna. Window-shell, rec. 4 sp. 
Sub-genera. Carolia .fossil, 8 sp. Syn. Hemi- 
placuna. 

Plaennopsis. fossil , 4 sp. 

Peoten. Syn. Argus. Discites. Auiusium, 
rec. 120 sp. fossil, 4-50 sp. 

Lima. Syn. Plagiostoma. rec. 

Sub-genera. Limatula. rec. 8 sp. also fossil. 

, Liimea. rec. 20 sp. fossil. 200 sp. 

Spondylus. Thorny-oyster. Syn. Dianchc- 
ra. Podopsi$. Paehytes, rec. 30 sp .fossil, 
45 sp. 

Sub-genus. Pedum, recent. 

Plicatula. rec. 6 sp. fossil , 40 sp. 

Family II. Aviculidac. 

Genera. Avicula. rec. 25 sp. fossil, 300 sp. 
Sub-genera. Meleagrina. Pearl-oyster, rec. 3 
varieties. 

Malleus. Hammer-oyster, rec. 6 
sp. 

Vulsella. Syn. Reniella, rec. 3 sp. 

fossil , 4 sp. 

Pteroperna, fossil , 3 sp. 
p Aucella. fossil. 

Ambonychia. fossil , 12 sp. 

? Cardiola. fossil, 17 sp. 

? Enrydesma. rec. and fossil. 
Pterinea .fossil. 25 sp. 

Monotis. fossil. , 

Halobia. Syn. ? (salinarum), 
fossil. 

Posidonomya. Syn. Posidonia. Poseidon, fos¬ 
sil, 60 sp. 
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! ? Aviculo-peeten./W//. 

Gervillia. fossil, 30 sp. 

Sub-genus ? Bnkewellia. fossil, 5 sp. 

Perna. Syn. Melina. Isognomon. Pedalion, 
rec. 1 6 sp. fossil, 30 sp. 

Sub-genera. Crenatula. rec. 5 sp. 

Hypotrema. fossil. 

Inoceramus. Syn. Ca till us, fossil, 40 sp. 
Pinna, rec. 30 sp. fossil, 50 sp. 

Sub-genus. Trichites. fossil, 5 sp. 

Family III . MYTfEiDvE. Mussels. 

Genera. Mytilus, Sea-Mussel, rec. 50 sp. 

fossil , 80 sp. 

? Myalina. fossil, 6 sp. 

Modiola. Horse-mussel, rec . £0 sp. 

fossil, 130 sp. 

Sub-genera. Litliodomus. rec. 12 up. fossil 16, 

sp. 

Crenel la. recent and fossil. 

Modiolarea. rec. 

? Mytilimeria. rec. 

Modiolopsis (mytiloides). fossil. 
p Orthonotus (pholadis). fossil. 
Dreissena. Syn. Mytiloraya. Congeria. 

Tichogonia, fossil, 10 sp. 

Family TV. Arcade. 

Genera. Area. rec. 130 sp. fossil, 200 sp. 

Cucnllflea. rec. 1 sp. fossil, lOOsp. 
Sub-genus. Macrodon fossil. 

Pectun cuius. rec. 50 sp. fossil , 70 sp. 
Limopsis. rec. 1 sp. fossil , 1 7 sp. 

Nueula. rec. 70 sp. fossil , 100 sp. 
Sub-genera. Nuculiua. fossil. 

? Stalagmium.&?/a.Myoparo fossil. 
Isoarca. fossil , 14 sp. 

Sub-genus. Cuoullella. fossil. 

Leda. Syn. Lembulus, rec. 30 sp. fossil , 

110 sp. 

Sub-genus . Yoldia. rec. also fossil. 

Solenella. Syn. Malle tin., Ctenoconcba. 

Neilo, rec. 2 sp. fossil , 1 sp. 

? Solemya. Syn. Solenomya, rec. 4 sp. fos¬ 
sil, 4 sp # 

Family V. Trigoniadas. 

Genera. Trigonia. Syn. Lyriodon, rec . 3 sp* 

fossil, 100 sp. 
Myophoria. Syn. Cryptina, fossil, 

18 sp. 

Axinus. Syn. Schizodus./omZ,20 sp. 
Lyrodesma. Syn. Actinodonta, /oa- 
sil, 3 sp. 

Family VI. Unionidas. Naides. 

Genera. Unio. River-mussel, rec, 250 sp./os- 

sil, 50 sp. 

Sub-genera. Monocondylaoa. rec. 6 sp. 

Hyria. rec. 4sp. 
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Castalia. Syn. Tetraplodon, rec. 

Anodon. Swan-mussel, rec. 50sp. fossil ,5 sp. 
Iridina. Syn. Mu tela. Spatha, rec. 6 sp. 
Mycetopus. rec. 3 sp. 
jdEtheria. rec. 

Mnlleria. Syn. Acostsea (Guaduasana), rec. 

SECTION B. SIPHONIDA. with respira¬ 
tory siphons. 

a Siphons short , pallial line simple . 

Family VII. Chamidas. 

Geneva. Chama. Syn. Arcinella, rec. *0 sp- 

fossil , 30 sp- 

Sub-genus ? Monopleura, fossil , 9 sp. 

Diceras. fossil , 5 sp. 

Requienia. fossil, 7 sp. 

Family VIII. Hippuritid^. 

Genera. Hippurites. fossil, 16 sp. 

Radiol i tea. Syn. Sphrorulites, fossil, 

42 sp. 

Sub-genus ? Bi-radiolites. fossil , 5 sp. 
Caprinella. Syn. Caprinula, fossil , 6 sp. 
Caprina. Syn. Plagioptychus, fossily 5 sp. 
Caprotina. fossil , 4 sp. 

Family IX. Tkidacnida:. 

Genera. Tridacna. Ctam-shell, rec. 6 sp. fos¬ 
sil , 1 sp. 

Sub-genus. Hippopus. rec. 

Family X. Cardjadas. 

Genera. Cardium. Cockle. Syn. Papyridea, 
rec. 200 sp. fossily 2 70 sp. 
Sub-genera. Hemicardium. 

Lifchocardium. fossil. 

Serripes. rec. also fossil. 

Adacoa. rec. 8 sp. 

Conocardium. Syn. Lvclms. Plenrorhyn- 
chus. Lunulo-cardium, fossil , 30 sp. 

Family XL Lucinidas. 

Genera. Lncina. rec. 70 sp .fossil, 200 sp. 
Sub-genus . Cryptodon. rec. also fossil. 

Corbis. Syn. Fimbria. Idoteea, rec. 2 sp. 

fossil , 80 sp. 

Sub-genera. Sphrora. fossil. 

? Unicardium./omZ, 40 sp. 

? Tancredia. Syn. Hettangia, fossily II sp. 
Diplodonta. Syn . Sphserella, rec. 12 sp. 

also fossil. 

&ub~genera „ ? Scacchia. rec. 2 sp. fossily 1 sp. 

? Cyamium. rec. 

Ungulina. rec. 4 sp. 

Kellia. Syn. Lasea. Cycladiaa. Bornia. 

Erycina, rec. 20 sp. fossily 20 sp. 
Sub-gen era. Turtonia. recent. 

Pythina. rec. 2 sp. also fossil. 
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Montacuta. rec . 3 sp. fossily 2 sp. 

Lepton. Syn. ? Solecardia (eburnea), rec. 

3 sp. also fossil. 

Galeomma. rec. 3 sp. also fossil. 

Family XII. Cycladid^. 

Genera. Cyclas. Syn. Spheerium. Pisum. 

Musculium, rec. 30 sp. fossily 35 sp. 
Sub-genus. Pisidium. rec. 

Cyrena. rec. 25 sp. fossil , 70 sp. 

? Cyrenoides. Syn. Cyrenella, rec. 3 sp. 

Family XIII. Cypriniujj. 

Genera. Cyprina. Syn. Arctics, recent also 

fossily 90 sp. 

Circe, rec. 37 sp. 

Astarte. Syn. Crassina. Tridonta. 
Goodallia, rec. 14 sp. fossily 200 sp. 
Sub-genus? Digitaria. rec. P also fossil. 
Crassatella. Syn. Ptychomya. Paphia, rec. 

30 sp. fossil , 50 sp. 
Isocard ia. Heart-cockle. Syn. Glossus. Bu- 
cardium. Pecchiolia, rec. 5 sp. fossily 

70 sp. 

Cypricardia. Syn. Trapezium. Libitina, rec. 

13 sp .fossil, 60 sp. 

Sub-genera. ? Coralliophaga. rec. 2 sp. 

? Cypricardites. fossil. 
Pleurophorus. Syn. Cleidophorus. Unioni¬ 
tes. Mseonia .fossil. 
? Cardilia. Syn. Hemicyclonosta rec. 2 sp. 

fossily 2 sp. 

Megalodon. fossil , 14 sp. 

Sub-genera ? GoWussia. fossil. 

Megaloma. fossil. 

Pachydomus. Syn. Astartila. P Cleobis. ? 

Pyramus. Notomya, fossily 5 sp. 
Pachyrisma. fossil. 

Opis. fossil , 42 sp. 

Cardinia. Syn. Tbalassides. Sinemuria. 
Pachyodon. Pronoe, fossily 20 sp. 
Sub-genus. Anbkrocosia. fossily 40 sp. 

? Myocoucha. fossil , 26 sp. 

Sub-genus. ? Hippopodinm fossil. 

Cardita. Syn. Mytilicardia and Cardiocar- 
dita. Arcinella. rec. 60 sp. fossily 100 sp. 
Sub-genus. Venericardia. recent. 

? Verticordia. Syn. Hippagus, rec. 2 sp. 

fossily 2 sp. 

SECTION B. SINU PALLIALA. 
Respiratoy Siphons long ; pallial line sinu- 
ated. 

Family XIV . Venbridj:. 

GeNeRA. Venus, rec . 176 sp. fossily 160 sp. 

? Yulupia rugosa. fossil. 

Saxidomns Nuttali. rec . 8 sp. 
Cytherrea. Syn. Meretrix. Dione, rec. 113 
sp. fossily 80 sp. 
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Meroe. Sijn. Cuneus. Sunetta, rec. 10 sp. 
Trigona. rec. 28 sp. also fossil. 

Sub-genus. Grateloupia. fossil, 4 sp. 

Artemis.S'ya.Dosinia, rec. 85 sp. fossil, 8 sp. 

Sub-genera. Cyclina. rec. 10 sp. fossil , 1 sp. 
Clementia. rec. 3 sp. 

Lucinopsis. Syn. Dosinia. Mysia. Cyclina, 
rec. sp. fossil , 3 sp- 
Tapes. Syn. Paphia. Pullastra, rec. 78 sp- 

also fossil- 

Venerupis. Syn. Gastrana, rec. 19 sp. also- 

fossil. 

Petricola. Syn. Rnpellaria. Choristodon 
Naranio .rec. 30 sp. fossil, 12 sp. 
Glaucomya. Syn. Glauconome, rec. 11 sp. 

Family XV. Mactrid^. 

Genera. Mactra. Syn. Trigone!la. Scbizo- 
desma. Spisula. Mulinia, 
rec. 60 sp. fossil, 30 sp. 

Sub-genus. Sowerbya. fossil. 

Gnatliodon. Syn. Rangia, rec. 1 sp. fossil, 

1 sp. 

Lutraria.Otter’s-sbe]J,rec.l8 sp. fossil,10 sp. 
Anatinella. 3 sp. 

Family XVI. Telliniix®. The Tellkms. 

Genera. Tellina. Tellen. Syn, Perontoa. Phyl- 
loda. Ornala. Paammotea. Arco- 
pagia, rec. 200 sp. fossil, 130 sp. 
Diodonta. Syn. Fragiiia, rec. 3 sp. also 

fossil. 

Capsula. Syn. Capsa, rec. also fossil. 4 sp. 
Psammobia. Sunset-shell. Syn Psammotea. 

Psaminocola. Gari, rec. 4 0 sp. 

fossil 24 sp. 

Sanguinolaria. rec. 20 sp. fossil, 30 sp. 
Semele. Syn . Ampliidesma. rec. 40 sp. 

fossil, 10 sp. 

Sub-genera. Cumingia. rec. 10 sp. a)so fossil. 

Syndosmya. rec. also fossil, 6 sp. 
Scrobicularia. rec, also fossil. 
Mesodcsma. Syn. Eryx. Paphia. Krycina. 

Douacille, rec, 20 sp fossil, 7 sp. 

Sub-genus. Anapa. 

Ervilia. Lentil-shell, rec. 

Donax. Wedge-shell. Syn. Chione. 

Cuneus. Capisterinm. Latona. 
and Hecuba. Egeria, rec. 45 
sp. fossil, 30 sp. 

Sub-genera. ? Amphicbaena. recent. 

Iphigenia. recent 4 sp. 

? Isodonta. recent. 

Galatea, Syn. Egeria. Potamophila. Mega- 
desma, rec. 2 or 7 sp. ? | 
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Family XVII. Solentd/E. 

Genera. Solen. Razor-fish. Syn. Hypogaea 
Vagina. Ensis. Ensatella, tec. 

25 sp. fossil, 10 sp.. 

Cultellus. rec, 4 sp. 

Sub-genera. Ceratisolen. recent 1 sp. fossil, 

1 sp. 

Machaera. recent also fossil, 4 sp. 
Solecurtus. Syn. Psammoselon. Madia. 

Siliquaria, rec. 25 sp. fossil, 30 sp. 
Sub-genus. Novaculina. 

Family XVIII. Myacid^e. 

Genera. Mya. Gaper, rec. 10 sp. also fossil . 
Corbula. Syn. Erodona. Agina. rec, 50 
sp. fossil 9 90 sp. 
Sub-genera, Pofamomya. recent. 

Sphetiia. recent also fossil. 

Nesera. Syn. Cuspidaria, rec. 20 sp. fossil, 

6 sp. 

Thetis. Syn. Poromya. Embla. Inoceramus. 

Corbula, rec. 5 sp. fossil, 7 sp. 
Panoprea. Syn, ? Pachymya, rec. 6 sp. 

fossil, 140 sp. 

Saxicava. Syn. Byssomya. Rhomboides. 

Hiatella. Biapholius, rec, also fossil, 
Glycimeris. Syn. Cyrtodaria, rec. also fossil. 

Family XIX. Anatinidas. 

Genera. Anatina. Lantern-shell. Syn. Later- 
nnla. Auriscalpium. Osteodesma. Cyatho- 
donta, rec, 20 sp. fossil, 50 sp. 
Sub-genera. Periplorna. recent. 

Cociilodesma. rec, 2sp. also fossil. 
Oercomya. fossil, 12 sp. 

Thracia. Syn. Odoncinetus. Corimya. 

Rupicola, rec, 10 sp. fossil, 30 sp. 
Pboladomya. rec, also fossil, 150 sp. 
Sub-genus. ? Homornya, fossil, 6 sp. 

Myacites. Syn . Myopsis. Plenromya. Arco- 
mya. Mactromya. Anoplomya, 
fossil, 50 sp. 

Sub-genera ? Goniomya . fossil, 30 sp. 

T el 1 i n omy a. fossil. 

? Grammysia. fossil. 

? Sedgwickia. fossil. 

Ceromya. fossil 14 sp. 

Snb-genus? Gressly a. fossil, 17 sp. 

? CardiP Cardiomorpha./os.9/Z,38 sp. 
Edmondia. Syn. Allorisma. Sanguinolifces, 

fossil, 4 sp. 

Lyonsia. Syn, Magdala. Myafcella. Pan- 
dorina, rec . 9 sp .fossil, 100 sp. 

Sub-genus. ? Entodesma. 

Pandora, rec. 1 3 sp. fossil , 4 sp. 

My ad ora. rec. 10 sp. 

Myochama. rec, 3 sp. 

Chamostrea. Syn. Cleidothoerns rec. 1 sp. 
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Family XX. Gastrocelenid/E. 
Genera. Gastroehoena. rec. 10 sp .fossil, 2Qsp. 
Sub-genus. Cb&na. rec. also fossil. 

Clavagella. recent also fossil, 13 sp. 
Aspergilluili. Watering-pot shell. Sign. 

Clepsydar rec. 4 sp. fossil , 1 sp. 

Family XXI. Pholadid^i. 

Genera. Pholas. Piddock, rec, 25 sp. fossil 

25 sp. 

Pholadidea. rec. 6 sp. 

Sub-genera. Martesia. rec. 10 sp. also fossil. 

Jouannetia, rec, 3 sp. also fossil. 
Parapholas. rec. 4 sp. 

Xylophaga. rec . 2 sp. 

Teredo. Syn. Septaria, rec. 14 sp. fossil, 

, 24 sp. 

Sub-genus. Teredina fossil. 

CLASS VI. TUNICATA. TUNICARIE3. 

Family J. AscimadjE. 

Genera. Molgula. recent. 

Cynthia .recent. 

Pelonaea. recent. 

Chelyosma. recent. 

Boltenia. recent . 


Family II. Clavellinid^. 

Genera. Clavellina. recent. 

Perophora. recent. 

Family HI. BotryllidvE. 

Genera. Botryllus. recent. 

Botrylloides. 

Didemnium. recent. 

Eacoelium. recent. 

Distomus. recent. 

Diazona. recent. 

Aplidium. recent. 

Polyclinum. recent. 

ParasCidium. recent. 

Armoroecium. recent. 

Synoecium. recent. 

Sigiilina. recent. 

Family IV. Pyrosomid^s. 

Genus. Pyrosoma. recent. 

Family V. Salvwe. 

Genera. Salpa. recent. 

Doliolum. recent. 

AppendicUlaria. recent. 

Of the genera and species of shells discover¬ 
ed in the black clay underlying Madras, the 
chief are:— 


Rotella, 2 species , 
Ranella tnbercul&ta, 
Cerithium raicroptera, 
Cerithium palustre, 
Cerithium telencopium, 
Turrifcella, species , 
Natica, specie, 

Natica mamilla, 


I Natica helvacea, 

' Natica maculosa, 
Purpura, species. 
Purpura carinifera, 
Oliva utriculue, 
Oliva irisana, 

Nassa creuulata, 
Nassa, clathrata, 


Nassa 2 species, 
Nassa jarksoniaxmnrj, 
Nassa tliirsites, 
Kburna spirata, 
Bullia vittata, 
Ampnllaria globosa, 
Solarium, 

Venus, 

Tapes, 

Tellina, 

Area, 2 species , 

Area disparilis, 

Area granosu, 
Anomia. 

Ostrea ; 1 species. 
Ostrea, sp. 


( Osirea, species. 
Ostrea, sp. 
Artemis 2 sp. 
Cardita, sp. 
Placuna, 

Venus, 

Tapes ramosa, 

Donax scortum, 
'Mactra, 

Meroe, 2 species. 
Gytherea, sp. 
Sanguinolaria diphos, 
Tellina, species. 
Nucula, sp. 

Pul lustra, 

Balanus: 


There appear amongst them many speci¬ 
mens of the ordinary Placuna placenta and 
other recent shells which would indicate their 
age to be that of Professor Lyell’s postpliocene 
series in his post tertiary gronp. P. placenta 
does not now occur in any part of the seas 
near the Western Peninsula of India but 
is still found near Singapore. 

The truncated molluscs are not known to 
bo of any direct use to man, but they are in¬ 
teresting to the physiologist from the fact 
that they secrete a woody substance for their 
shells. So long as naturalists classified 
the mollnsca, by the appearance of their 
shells, this branch of natural history was 
known as concholgy, and two great divisions 
were the bivalve and univalve shells, Bra- 
chiopoda and Lamelli-branchiata shells, 
Gasteropoda, Pteropoda and Cephalopoda. 

All shells consist of two layers,an upper or 
outer which is rough, and more or less deve¬ 
loped and an inner layer, called nacre, which 
is smooth. The nacre consists of a series of 
delicate layers one over th'e other in an 
imbricated manner with their edges present¬ 
ing a series of lines with waved edges. The 
brilliancy of the colours reflected from this 
iridescent surface depends on,the thinness of 
the laminae or layers of the nacre ; where 
the layers are thick, like those in the 
oyster, only a dull white appearance is pre¬ 
sented, but, as in the ear-shell and mother 
of pearl shell, the iridescent colours reflected 
from the thin layers are beautiful, they 
are used for the ornamentation of papier- 
mache work and for other ornamental pur¬ 
poses. As seen in cabinets, the outer rough 
layer is always removed and the hard layer 
below polished. The beautiful pearl, ro 
largely used for ornament,the name of which 
is synonotnous with purity, is the produce 
of various species of molluscs. The nacre 
is secreted by a part of the mollusc 
known as the mantle, and a pearl is the re¬ 
sult of the nacreous matter being secreted 
by the mantle around some nucleus lying 
! loose in the body of the shell, gene- 
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rally a grain of sand or some loose particle 
of nacre. The largest pearls are obtain¬ 
ed near Ceylon, in the Persian Gulf, 
and on the coast of Arabia, from the pearl 
oyster, the Avicula margaritifera, in eastern 
seas, and the Unio margaritifera of Britain. 
The shells are opened and the pearls picked 
out and the shells are used for their nacre 
which is called mother o’pearl, almost as 
valuable as the pearl being, with that of the 
Haliotis splendens, extensively employed in 
ornamenting papier-mache work. 

Cameo ornaments are obtained by 
carving shells ; they are used as brooches, 
pins, bracelets, &c., and the most beauti¬ 
ful are cut on a large species of Cassis, 
(C.rufa known as the Bulls-rnouth and found 
in the Mediterranean ; but any shell can be 
made into a Cameo, the term meaning any 
small carving on a solid purpose. The win¬ 
dow shell, Placuna placenta, is at present 
living in the China sea, but is found fossil, 
in great abundance, all around the coasts of 
India from Sind to Singapore and in the 
peninsula qf India and China is largely used 
as a substitute for window glass. The 
mussel, the oyster, the whelk are largely 
used as food and the fibres of the Pinna 
shell, the substance by which molluscs 
attach themselves to rocks, is woven into 
a cloth. The great Tridacna shell, Tr. gigas, 
found in the Archipelago and S. Pacific 
ocean, is amarvtd to behold,— a pair of them 
weighing lbs.500 and the animal within lbs.20 
The cowrie shell, Cyprcea moneta, is largely 
used as a money in Africa, Arabia, the South 
of Persia, British India and the Archipelago, 
and also used to ornament saddlery and liar- j 
ness. The famous Tyrian purple is said tohave 
been obtained from a whelk on the shores of 
the Mediterranean. The ohank shell of the 
Indian ocean and Bay of Bengal, Turbinella 
pyrum, was long the war trumpet of the 
liindoo races, is seen represented iif the hand 
of their deity,'Vishnu and other of their gods, 
is still used as a trumpet and is cut into 
armlets and anklets, ofr.en of several hun¬ 
dred rupees of value More than 300,000 of 
these shells are annually exported from Cey¬ 
lon. The veneration paid all over India to 
the large chanks, especially those with the 
spiral line and mouth turned to the left, is 
great and reminds ns of the music of Triton. 
They are cut into necklaces called Krantba 
and are used for beetling fine cloths. Other 
shells,species of the genera Trochus and Pha- 
sianella are used as beads. The beautiful 
paper Nautilus, Argonauta argo, is admired 
by all who see it for its graceful form, deli¬ 
cate structure and pure colour. The cuttle 
fish, of the genera Loligopsis and Sepia, has 
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no outer shell, but instead, it carries in the 
skin of its back a hard oval mass called puttie 
fish bone which, throughout fch^yk^icsqis 
largely used by painters as a 
terial.The cuttle fish has also ^^1 

which is filled with a dark (mQ 
stance,hence called the ink bag ;theiiqWHB 
poured out and manufactured into the dark 
pigment used bv artists under the name of 
Sepia. Besides the whelks, the oysters, 
and the mussell scallop, Pecten maxirnusare 
served up broiled ; also the razor fish, (Soleu 
maxirnus), the cockle (Cardium edule) the 
limpet (patella vulgaris) the jelly fish, the 
cuttle fish are all eaten. 

Dr. William Traill writes regarding tho 
shells of Singapore that they are found in the 
sea,in fresh water,and on the land; that the sea 
shells are most numerous, the fresh water 
shells are few, as there are no natural sheots 
of water. A considerable number which are 
commonly described as inhabiting fresh, are 
found there in brackish water, and several of 
them in places that are overflowed by the 
sea at high tides ; indeed the only kind found 
exclusively in fresh water is a species of 
Planorbis. The land shells of Singapore 
are not more than 23 Bpecies. Several 
kinds of Helix and Cyclostoma appear to in¬ 
habit the depths of the forest, from whence 
it is almost impossible to procure them, the 
jungle being, for the most part, guarded by 
an interwoven mass of brushwood and prick¬ 
ly shrubs ; several species have been dis¬ 
covered,only after theground has been cleared 
by burning the trees and thus disclosing tho 
half calcined remains of the shells. There 
is a remarkable paucity of the larger and 
more gaily coloured shells, though the coast 
is extensive and varied and is, apparently 
well adapted to the habits of life of molluscous 
animals, there are numerous sheltered bays 
and inlets, with large tracts of level sand, 
and in other places, shelving rocks clothed 
in part with a variety of Algao, there are no 
rocks of a calcareous nature in that neigh¬ 
bourhood and it is difficult to account for the 
immense extent and rapid growth of the 
coral lilies whfph line the coast for many 
miles, arid in the elegance of their forms aud 
variety of their species, almost vie with the 
land forests. This description of animal 
vegetation, if it may be so called, appears 
also to obtain its nourishment by absorption 
from the. sea water. The poor Malays 
and Chinese use most kinds of shell fish as 
food, and search the shores for them with 
such diligence, that they have caused a 
dearth of such as are common in less fre¬ 
quented paid s of the coast. Among the group 
of small islands 30 or 40 miles south of Sin- 
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gapore, where a human habitation is rarely 
seen, the general character of the shells is 
similar to those of Singapore, but they are 
and of larger size, parfcicu* 
Hippopus, Tridacna, Spon- 
which, especially the two 
BpplPiWmuch used as food by the natives, 
xhe Voluta undulata, the inhabitant of which 
is spotted with blotches of bright red on a 
dark ground, readily catches the eye at 
a distance of some yards, as it moves like a 
huge snail through the coral foliage; the 
Voluta melo also inhabits these seas,inferior 
to the former in the markings of the animal, 
but more than equal to it in the rich 
tints of the shells. Numerous molluscs 
cover the rocks or are firmly attached to 
branches of coral ; in particular a species of 
Chama fantastically branched like coral, and 
in the brilliancy of its yellow colour more 
resembling a flower than a she'll. In several 
of the shallow bays, are an abun¬ 
dance of a small species of Meleagrina or 
Mother of Pearl Oyster, few larger than j 
the palm of the hand, and of a dark 
slate colour. Those accustomed to 
trade in Mother of Pear), say that 
this kind never attains a large size. He was 
at first inclined to doubt the accuracy of 
the statement, as not more thau two des¬ 
cribed species, namely, the M. margariti- 
fera, and M. albina are to be found there. 
Among the shells of these latitudes, in com¬ 
mon with those of all tropical climates, it 
is rare to find a single species that is identi¬ 
cal with any found in the north of Europe,' 
and it is observable that the few such shells, 
that are found native there, are not of the 
more common kinds. Of the species found 
in both latitudes may be mentioned Chiton 
marginatus, Emarginula lissura, Fissurella 
graeca, Area tetragoua, Natiea castanea, and 
a species closely resembling Trivia europea. 
The poorer natives have frequent recourse 
to shell fish as food, a few kinds however 
are esteemed delicacies and are frequently 
exposed for sale in the market, ol these 
may be enumerated Area granosa, (the shell 
of which somewhat resembles the common 
cockle) Corbieula regia or Cyrena of La- 
mark, Cerithiura lineolatum of Gray, and 
Voluta melo, though the latter is not always 
procurable. Among the eatable molluscs 
the oyster must not be omitted, though it 
is for the most part lightly esteemed by the 
natives, who generally prefer such kinds as 
have stronger taste. A variety of oysters 
may be found here but all are not eatable, 
two species in particular are of considerable 
size, and excellent flavour, though found in 
very different localities. The one kind is 
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abundant at Pedro Branca, a large rock at 
the entrance to the China Seas, where they 
are exposed to rapid currents and stormy 
waves; here they are invariably found 
strongly adherent to the rock by the surface 
of the lower valve. The other kind is pro¬ 
cured from the mouth of the Moar river, 
between Malacca and Singapore. These 
being comparatively safe from the effects of 
storms and currents are never fixed to rocks 
but lie loose in the mud, in beds of conside¬ 
rable extent. Although oysters are so nu¬ 
merous in both these places, it, is rare to find 
any other species of shell in their immediate 
vicinity, a circumstance that has been re¬ 
marked of oyster beds in England and 
other places. Many of a species of Naasa are 
common there, found in the mud 
of salt swamps : it is in colour a 
dark brown or black, about an inch and 
a half in length, the outer whorl is 
smooth, those next the apex of the spire are 
furrowed longitudinally, and it possesses 
the usual generic mark of a prominent plait 
at the upper part of the aperture. In the 
same localities may be found another shell 
quite similar to the other in form and colour 
but not more than half its length, possess¬ 
ing however all the marks of a full grown 
shell, and as no shells of intermediate size 
are to be met with, there seems good reason 
to believe them two distinct species. At 
Malacca is a species of Nassa of a pale flesh 
colour barred with brown, about a third of 
an inch in length, and little more than a 
grain in weight. In the same neighbour¬ 
hood he met. with another specimeu, three 
quarters of an inch in length, and weighing 
between four and five grains. As in the 
former case, the two shells were exactly 
similar in shape and colour, though very 
different in size and weight. Several kinds of 
Nassa are particularly abundant in the 
| neighbourhood of the fish markets, where 
they may be seen in numbers feeding on 
dead fish and other animal food. This arti¬ 
ficial mode of subsistence is possibly one 
cause of their variable form and size, as it 
is well known that domestic animals, and 
others that are more or less dependent ou 
man for their support, are very apt to pro¬ 
duce a progeny differing more or less from 
the parent stock. In the neighbourhood of 
fish markets may also be seen multitudes 
of dead shells of all sizes, some so minute 
as to be microscopic, and all tenanted by 
Paguri or Hermit crabs, as varied in size 
as the shells they inhabit, and, like the 
Nassa, busily engaged in devouring frag¬ 
ments of dead fish, which is their principal 
food. The island of Singapore consists of 
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a cluster of low undulating lulls based on teropod, though this is rather doubtful, as 
an extensive plain having a uniform level the shell is said to be generally found im- 
surface, in some places not varying above bedded in coral or madrepore. Among 
two or-three feet, in an area of several other interesting discoveries lately made on 
square miles. The whole of this valley that part of the coast, is a layer or stratum 
ground is but little raised above the level of of grey limestone, of considerable extent, 
the sea, as is shewn by the salt water pene- composed almost entirely of petrified 
trating for miles into the interior of the shells. One specimen contains three distinct 
island, and in spring tides, even overflowing species, apparently fresh. Of the numerous 
cultivated fields. Over some parts of this class of shells inhabiting the interior 
low ground there is a layer of decomposed of madrepores, wood, and stone, there 
vegetable matter of valuable depth, but for is a species allied to “ Pholas” which 
the most part the surface is sand, beneath seems to answer the description of the 
which, at depths varying from 6 to 50 feet, genus Jonnannetia of M. DesMoulins in a 
there is a dark blue plastic clay abounding work entitled “ Manuel des Mollusques par 
in shells, and these not of the kinds found in M. Lander Range” the shell is white, rather 
mangrove swamps, but such as are common less than a musket ball, and nearly as glo- 
inopen sandy bays or straits. They are not bular in form, with a slight caudiform ap- 
diflerent from those found in the adjacent pondage at one end, striated obliquely and 
seas; the forms of most of them are perfect, having accessory pieces, the consistence of 
and in a few the colour is preserved, but the shell more resembles that of the bivalve 
they have for the most part lost their hard- of the “ Teredo” than a Pholas and M. 
ness, being readily crushed between the DesMoulins considers it to hold a place 
fingers. The kinds most abundant are between these two genera. The specimens 
Placenta placuna, Strombus incissus, S. met with were in the interior of rolled 
lab i os us, several species of Nassa, Colum- masses of “ madrepore” and were evidently 
bella, Trochus, Cerithium, Mifcra, Turritella, j old, and none contained the animal alive or 
Dentalium, Aspergillum, Area, Verms, j dead. The “ Lima” or the “ file shell” of 
Corbula, Tellina and others. Wherever j which several species are fonnd in the 
excavations are made in the low ground of} Straits, much resembles the genus “ Pec- 
Si ngapore, similar appearances present ten” or “ scallop shell” which is well 
themselves : in all the brick pits th e clay j known to possess greater power of locomo- 
is of the same description and also j tion than most bivalves. This power is 
contains shells, in the Kallang valley, j possessed even in a greater degree by the 
corals similar to existing species are to be Lima. When in the water its movements 
found at the depth of six feet; add to this j are graceful, the two valves being used as 
the fact that the growth of coral is early j fins by means of which it swims with consi- 
diminishing the depth or water in the neigh* derable rapidity guiding itself by its numer- 
bourhood, a good example of which is seen ous tentacula which are frequently of an 
at the entrance to New Harbour where there orange colour and arranged not unlike the 
is a small peaked island, between which.aud petals of a flower,the shell is less curved thau 
Singapore the coral has grown so rapidly the scallop, and generally white, the valves 
that it is thought the island will in a very do not entirely close. 

few years form a part of Singapore ; taking The Parmaphora or Ducksbill Limpet is 
therefore all these circumstances into con- found there, though by no means a common 
sideration the existence of shells in such shell, it is like a Patella flattened and elong- 
situation may be rationally accounted for on ated, the anterior edge always widely notch- 
the supposition that most of the valley ed, apex slightly recurved, length from one 
ground of Singapore was originally sea, and to two inches, colour white; the body of the 
has been altered and adapted to the use of animal is much more bulky than the shell, 
man, chiefly, if not solely through the agen- and the mantle is so capacious that it covers 
cy of coral. The Magilus antiquus has late- the whole shell except the apex, which en- 
ly been found north of Penang in the neigh- ables it in some degree to elude search, as 
bourhood of Junk Ceylon, the natives set it appears more like a pulpy or spongy mass 
some value on them, and occasionally wear : than a shell; when touched, the mantle 
them as ornaments ; the shell is singular | stains the hand a dark purple colour, 
and apt to be mistaken for a petrification, A species of Planorbis or shell allied to 
beiug dense in structure, diaphanous, and Planorbis is found there in pools of fresh 
much like alabaster. It has been often water, being the only species of Singapore 
figured and described by naturalists, but the shell th^it is found solely in fresh water; 
animal inhabiting it is supposed to be a Gas- the outer whorl is little more than a quarter 
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of an inch in diameter; thoaperture of the shell 
more diagonal than is usual iu Planorbis so 
that when theanimal moves on a plainsurface 
the convex side of the shell is always upper¬ 
most whereas the animal of Planorbis is 
described as carrying its shell erect or with 
the diameter perpendicular; colour of shell 
pale amber, no operculum, animal nearly 
black, mouth vertically cleft, no perceptible 
neck (iu the animal of Planorbis, the'neck 
is said to be elongated) eyes at the base of 
two blunt tentacula in which also it differs 
from Planorbis which is commonly describ¬ 
ed and figured as having two subulate ten- 
tacnla : the animal possesses in a consider¬ 
able degree, the power of gliding through 
the water, apparently in search of food, 
with its shell, entirely submerged and its 
smooth foot in close opposition with the 
surface of the water, locomotion being 
effected, by causiug the flat part of the shell 
to act on the water in the manner of a fin, 
the head of the animal being at the same 
time, directed forward so as to regulate its 
movements; the animal does not occupy 
so much as half the shell, and the remaining 
space frequently contains air, which the in¬ 
habitant has the power of expelling at plea¬ 
sure. 

Of the genus “ Natica” there are several 
elegant species in Singapore, it is known 
from the “ Nerita M or “ boofshell” by being 
umbilicated, more rounded in form, and the 
iuterior not toothed, the shell has been also 
described uh having no epidermis; to this 
rule however, there are marked exceptions, 
two of the species native there, having a 
strongly adherent, epidermis. 

In Swaiuson’s Malachology a species is 
figured as an extraordinary animal, much 
larger than the shell it is supposed to inhabit, 
one of the species found here presents the 
same appearance in a remarkable degree; 
and the cause of the phenomenon is 
that the interior of the foot of the 
animal is a loose cellular texture, which it 
has the power of distending with water so as 
to be more than three times the bulk of the 
shell, but on the approach of danger it can 
instantly reject the water, resume its na¬ 
tural size, and retreat into its shell closing 
after it the operculum which being of stony 
hardness, secures it from the attack of ordi¬ 
nary foes. This mechanism doubtless assists 
the progress of the animal through sand in 
which it frequently burrows. 

There are two shells of the genus 
Cerithium. In C. lineoiatum the shell 
is about an inch and a half in length, 
thin and fragile, of a brown colour, with ob¬ 
scure transverse bands of a lighter hue, aper- 
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tnre more rounded than usual in the genus 
Cerithium, spire always truncated in the full 
grown shell,head and anterior part of the ani¬ 
mal bright red like coral: the other species 
observed in Singapore, has rather a larger 
shell, thinner and more fragile than the other 
and of a darker colour, the animal is brown 
or nearly black and like the former, the spire 
of the full grown shell is always decollated ; 
young specimens of the shell have perfect, 
sharp pointed spires, and the convoluted ex¬ 
tremity of the animal then entirely fills the 
spiral part of the shell, but as the animal in¬ 
creases in size, its posterior extremity be¬ 
comes more blunted and gradually retreats 
towards the anterior part of the shell, and 
as it successively abaudons each turn of the 
spire, it throws out a viscid secretion which 
forms a hard shelly partition between its 
new situation and the disused extremity of 
the spire, which being deprived of its usual 
nourishment, soon becomes worn into holes 
and finally drops oft’: thus the shell when 
arrived at maturity has always the appear¬ 
ance of being imperfect. The habits of the 
animal are mixed and peculiar ; sometimes it 
may be seen in a half torpid state, the oper¬ 
culum firmly closed suspended by a glisten¬ 
ing thread, from the branch of a tree ; when 
in motion it leaves behind it, a shining track 
like that of a snail; at the sides of an elon¬ 
gated proboscis are two tentacula, apparent¬ 
ly short, blunt, and with eyes at their ex¬ 
tremities: as the genus Cerithium is described 
as having the eyes at the base of the tentacu- 
la, this would appear a very remarkable 
deviation, and Dr. Traill was disposed to 
consider it as such until he had an oppor¬ 
tunity of remarking the movements of the 
animal iu water, where it is as often found 
as on land. When closely observed in tlmt 
element, it is seen to expand two slender, 
pointed, tentacula of so delicate a structure 
that when out of tho water they are lax, 
flaccid, and doubled under the protuberant 
eye, so as to be almost invisible. The shell 
has been found in running streams but more 
commonly in the brackish water of cauals or 
ditches. 

Of the very numerous species of the genus 
Cyprroa, or Cowry shell, tho largest found 
here is the “Cypraea tigris” which is prettily 
spotted with black, it is frequently made into 
snuffboxes in England.The mantle is so largo 
as to coverall the shell, on the back of which 
there is often a longitudinal line which marks 
where its two folds meet: this'membrane 
continually secretes an abundance of viscid 
fluid which lubricates the shell, and preserves 
the beautiful polish which has procured 
for them the name of porcelain shells. 
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Cyprcea olivacea” is the most abun- j On various parts of the coast; particularly 
dant of the Singapore cowries being found on coral banks, a considerable number of 
on most beaches under flat stones, it is of Echini may be observed, which (although 
the size and much the colour of an olive ex- Naturalists have separated them from the 
cept that the back is generally mottled with testaceous mollusca) it may not be out 
brown and the mouth somewhat yellow; of place to mention; in one species not 
the specimen which he found with the young hitherto described the shell is spheroidal, 
attached, was fixed in the usual manner, to flattened, not more than two inches in dia- 
the lower surface of a stone ; on raising it meter and of a dark purple colour, the species 
there was found adhering to to,a flat circular are numerous, six or eight inches long, black, 
membrane broader than the shell, trans- very slender and sharp pointed and some- 
parent, and dotted with minute grey spots what elastic ; the animal is found along the 
like grains of sand, on placing the mollusc edges of coral reefs, and moves with tolerable 
in a glass of sea water, numbers of grains rapidity by means of its spines, when closely 
dropped out of the membraneous mass to pursued it has the faculty of darting itself 
the bottom of the glass and immediately forward against its opponent and thereby 
assumed rapid and lively movements, some inflicting considerable injury with its sharp 
revolving in a rotatory manner, others spines, the points of which often break off 
alternately rising and sinking in the water and remain in the wound, 
or sporting over its surface. On a closer The poor of India use as food Cyolas, 
examination these grains were seen to be Cerithium, two species ; Nerita, Corbicula, 
in reality shells, some hundreds in number, one species found within tidal influence, and 
nearly transparent, having no perceptible two others in fresh water, 
columella and apparently consisting of a Velorita cyprinoides (Gray) of the family 
single coil or whorl, aperture round, breadth Cyrenidro. llnio. Limnea stagnalis. Ampul- 
of the shell greater than the length, so that, laria glauca L. Planorbis Indicus. P. Coro- 
when on a plain surface it rested on either man del ina. Palud ina bengalensis. 
end like a Planorbis or Nautilus, the animal Bornella digitata Adams, is a nudi- 
effectcd these rapid movements by the branch or marine slug, which occurs in 
altercate contraction and expansion of its the tropical seas in the south of Asia at Aden, 
foot which was broad arid expanded and in the Straits of Sunda, and on the 
much larger than the shell, into which it Madras coast. It has brilliant colours, with 
seemed to have no power of withdrawing it. vermilion streaks and is delicately marbled 

Another cowry is occasionally found on an d has waving elegant tufts. . It swims by 
the coast-, resembling in colour the C. adusta, a lateral movement of the body, 
but not more than half the size and less Amussiurn Japonicum is a large Reallop 
cylindrical in shape: one was fished up in of Japan. The Japanese call it Tsuki-lii-kai 
“ten fathom” water near Sultan’s Shoal to and the Sun and Moon shell, from its present- 
the westward of Singapore, partially imbed- a yellow disc on one side and a white 
ded in a species of sponge, on detaching it or,e on the other.— Balfour Catalogue of the 
from which, the cavity of the spongy mass Government Central Museum Madras, Dr. 
was found lined with the young fry of t.ho Lank-ester uses of animals, Dr. Traill in Jour- 
Cypraea, differing however in several respects va, l Ltdian Archipelago, Woodward, Itecent 
from that of the C. olivacea;—instead of Fossil shells , Dr. Cnthbert Collingwood, 
being contained in one membranaceous en- M. A. M. B., Rambles of a Naturalist , Lon- 
velope there were about two hundred trans- don, 1808. 

parent sacs not larger than grains of mus- MOLOCH, a name pf Baal. See Infan,ti- 
tard seed and each containing about 30 cidc; Sacrifice. 

shells so minute that they could not be dis- MOLOSSUS CHEIROPUS. See Cheir- 
tinguished without the aid of a miscroscope, °ptera. 

at a moderate computation there could not MOLOSSUS TIBET ANUS, The Tibetan 
have been less than six thousaud young mastiffs, fierce-looking animals, 
shells : the difference in size is remarkable, MOLUCCAS,also styled theSpice Islands, 

as the Cyprsea olivacea which had the larg- The whole of the numerous islands between 
est offspring is a much smaller shell than the Celebes and Papua are geographically call- 
one at present under consideration : the ani- ed the Moluccas, although politically this 
mals were dead, having been many hours name is restricted to the Dutch Spice Islands, 
out of the water; when examined under a Banda, Amboyna, Ceram, Batchain, Tidore, 
microscope the shape of the shell was found and Ternate. The Moluccas, properly so 
to resemble exactly that of the young C. called, form two groups, composed of flume- 
olivacea above described. rous islands assigned by geography to the 
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fourth and fifth ranks, though in history I the group, amongst them Cynopithecus ni- 
they occupy, from their commercial and J gresceus. Viverra tangalunga, Rnsa hippela- 
poiiticfll importance, a place equally promin- j phus,flar the Babirussa,Sorex myosurns, com- 
ent with Java and Sumatra. Of them, as j mon to Sumatra, Borneo and Java, and four 
of the Philippines, it is to be observed, that | marsupials, viz., the small flying opossum, 
their origin is volcanic. Although Ternate 1 Belideus ariel, a beautiful little animal re- 
was in ancient times the capital of the Spice sembling the flying squirrel in appearance 
Group, Amboyna, or the Isle of Dew, is and three species of Cuscus, peculiar 
politically the chief, and has always been to the Austro-Malayan region,— opossum 
valued by the Dutch among the most irn- like animals with a long prehensile tail, of 
portant of their possessions, the crown and j which the terminal half is generally bare, 
key of the Moluccas. It belongs in size to j they have small heads, large eyes, and.a 
the fifth rank, although it has been assigned j dense covering of woolly fur, often pure 
to the fourth, The area of the island is cal- white with irregular black spots or blotches, 
culated at little more than thirteen geogra- but sometimes ashy brown, their flesh is 
phical leagues, its population at nearly fifty everywhere eaten. They live in trees a.ndfeed 
thousand. Viewed from the sea Amboyna j on the leaves, of which they devour large 
presents its elevated surface to the eye, di- j quantities ; they are very tenacious of life, 

versified by many varieties of outline. The j There are, however, 265 species of birds 

nutmeg, produced in perfection nowhere ! known amongst them ; the large red crested 
in the world out of this, the third division of | cockatoo, two species of the Delectus parrot, 
the Indian Archipelago, is found ;but it is for and five of the beautiful crimson lories, 21 

the clove that the island is celebrated; and species of pigeons, 16 species of king- 

that rich possession has been to it a curse, as fishers and the mound making Megapodius 
the gold of Mexico and Peru was to the Wallacei inhabits Gilolo. Ternate and Bourn, 
original tenants of those countries. It brought The Moluccas or Spice islands, next to 
upon the people cruel and selfish masters, Java, are the most important of the Dutch 
who drenched the soil in blood that the possessions in India. The islands Amboyna, 
natives might be forced to lend their labour Banda,Ternate,Tidore and the smaller islands 
to the service of a monopoly, first claimed in the neighbourhood, form a sub-govern- 
by the Portuguese but followed by the meut of Java. The greatest part of these 
Dutch. About three hundred thousand islands were discovered by the Portuguese 
pounds are annually produced. The culture who were in possession of them at the corn- 
and col lection, of the spice employs almost all mencement of thelfith century, but they were 
the population, and exhibits a curious Rocial taken by the Dutch at the close of that era. 
picture, from the planting of the young trees The monstrous policy of this nation led them, 
to the drying and packing rooms, in which, at one time,to root, up and destroy,at a great 
according to a credulous and quaint cosrno- cost, often by force of arms, all nutmeg and 
grapliev of the sixteenth century, a pail of clove trees except the number necessary to 
water would dry up in two days, from the produce the quantity of spices which it could 
excessive heat of the cloves. sell, and so preserve the monopoly. The 

In the Moluccas are three large islands, islands are small, volcanic, unproductive in 
Gilolo, Ceram and Bourn, with many grain, but fertile iri fine spices, 
small isles and islets, Batchian, Mortv, Obi, j Rosingain, near Banda, was almost aban- 
Ke, Timor-laut, Amboyna., Ternate, Tidore, doned after the extirpation of its spice trees, 
Kaiva and Banda. The Moluccas include | its people emigrating to the neighbouring 
five islands off the W. coast of Gilolo, and islands in search of a livelihood. The 
Bourn, Amboyna, and other islands are off people are of the Malayan race, short, 
the S. coast of Ceram. The three large squat, and darker in complexion than the 
•islands are Gilolo, Cerara and Bouru Malays or Javanese. 

with a great number of smaller ones, The Amboiannes are of a middling height 
amongst others Batchian, Morty, Obi, and well formed. They make good mounted 
Ke, Timor—Laut, Amboyna, Ternate, and foot soldiers. They are gentle, brave, 
Tidore, Kaoia and Banda. These occupy a very sober and easily managed. Aconside- 
space of ten degrees of latitude by eight of rable number have embraced Christianity, 
longitude, and by groups of small islands Their costume is nearly the same as the 
they are connected to N. Guinea on the Bast, Malays of Java. The average annual crop 
the Philippines on the North, Celebes on the of cloves is from 250,000 to 300,000 lbs. 
West and Timor on the Sonth. The land The clove tree begins to bear at 15 years 
mammals are few in number, There are 25 and is in full perfection at 20, and the ave- 
bats but only 10 land mammals are known in rage yield is 5 lbs, though a tree has been 
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known to yield 25 lbs. It attains a height ing at the line where the waves cease u. 
of 35 to 40 feet. beat, ami continuing upwards to the point 

Banda residency comprises several islands, 1 where the lava ceases to flow, on being 
of which are Banda or Banda Neera, cooled by the air. 

Gunong Api, so named from its terrible vol- But the nutmeg is not 'cultivated on Gu- 
cano *, Lonthoir, Rosingain almost abandoned nong Api and the isle is inhabited only by a 
after the extirpation of its spices, Pulu-Ai, few emigrants from Timor, 
and Piuang. Banda is very unhealthy and Gilolo, is one of the Molucca Islands. Its 
is subject to frightful earthquakes: many of north end is in about lat. 2 ° 23’ N. It has 
the people are Christians. When first dis- a long mountainous coast, high bold land, 
covered by Europeans, the inhabitants had j with three remarkable peaks. The indigenes 
made considerable advance in civilization; live in the north of the island. They are 
but one still priuch inferior to that of the Ma- radically distinct from all the Malay race, 
lays and Javanese. Sir Stamford Raffles Their stature, their features, as well as their 
has furnished specimens of three of the lan- dispositions and habits are almost the same 
guiiges of this furthest group of islands, as those of the Papuan. Their hair is semi- 
Tho Banda cluster are the most southern Papuan, neither straight, smooth and glossy 
of the Spice Islands, and are twelve in mini- like all true Malays, nor so frizzly and wool- 
ber, each only a few miles in extent and ly as the perfect Papuan type, but always 
all lying near each other. These are lofty crisp, waved and rough, such as often occurs 
volcanic isles, one of them constantly vomit- among the true Papuans but never among 
ing forth smoke or flame; and all possess- the Malays. Their colour alone is often ex- 
ing a rich black soil, luxuriantly clothed actly that of the Malay, or even lighter. Of 
with trees, chiefly the nutmeg tree which ! course there has been intermixture and indi- 
rosembles a large pear tree but with a laurel- j viduals are occasionally seen whom it is dif- 
shaped leaf. j ficult to classify, but in most cases,the large. 

The crescent shaped island of Lontar is J somewhat aquiline, nose with elongated 
the largest. apex, the fall stature, the waved hair, beavd- 

The area of the whole group is only 176 ed face, and hairy body, as well as the less 
geographical square miles, but in five of reserved manner and louder voice unmistak- 
thern, nearly all the nutmegs consumed in ingly proclaim the Papuan type.' Here is 
the world are grown,and for the last 20’years. the exact boundary between the Malay and 
they have annually yielded lbs. 580,000 of Papuan race. It is only in the northern 
nutmeg and lbs. 137,000 of mace, Dutch peninsula that these Papuan indigenes exist, 

the whole of the rest of the island with 
Batchian and the other islands westward be¬ 
ing exclusively inhabited by Malay tribes 
like those of Ternato and Tidore. This 
foot of Gunong Api. j would seem to indicate that the Alfuro are 

Amongst the Molucca islands, Banda is a comparatively recent immigration and that 
the chief nutmeg group. The nutmeg with t hey have come from the north or east, per- 
the equally prized mace, the excellent rnari- haps from some of the islauds of the Pacific, 
time position, the superb roadstead, and the though it is difficult to understand why so 
fertile soil of Banda, render it conspicuous many fertile islands should possess no indi- 
among the Spice Islands: but, unlike Am- genes. The Galela race are natives of a dis- 
boyna it is unhealthy, and exposed to con- trict in the extreme north of Gilolo, but they 
stant danger from the Gunong Api volcano, are great wanderers over the Archipelago, 
which has many times burst in magnificent They are a very fine race, remarkably ener- 
eruptioii, devastating the neighbouring re- getic and industrious, of light complexion, tall 
gion, and blasting it with showers of scorch- and with Papuan features, eomiug near to the 
jug ashes. The three islauds, Banda Neera, drawings and descriptions of the true Poly- 
Nutlioir, and Gunong Api, form a roadstead nesiatis of Tahiti and Owyhee. They build 
sheltered from every wind, but the Gunong large and roomy prahu with outriggers, and 
Api, or Fire Mountain, is the curse of tbe settle on any coast or islaud they take a fan- 
group, not only when in eruption, but on cy for. They catch turtle and tripang, hunt 
account of the insalubrity it spreads around, deer and wild pigs and dry the meat, and 
The base of this volcano, called by the cut down the forest and plant rice or maize. 
French the Grenade of Banda, occupies the The people of Gilolo are called Alfura,and Pro¬ 
whole surface of the islet to which it gives a fessor Bikmore,however,states they are strict- 
name. Its height is about 2,000 feet, cover- ly of the Malay type,and have not the dark skip 
ed with maguificent vegetatiou, corumenc- and frizzly hair of the Alfura of Ceram and 
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weight. 

The islands are high, liable to sudden 
gusts of wind. There is an anchorage in 
lat. 4° 31' S* and long. 130° O' E. at the 
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Burn, though representatives of that people | 
may exist in Gilolo. The population of Gilolo j 
are supposed to be 75,000 all but 5,000 of 
■whom are under the sultan of Ternate. 

The clove tree grows spontaneously on 
Ternate, Tidore,Motir, Makian, and Bachian. 
The northern peninsula of Gilolo, and the 
great island of Ceram is inhabited by the 
Alfaros of Salioe and Galela. These people 
are quite distinct from the Malays and al¬ 
most equally so from the Papuans. They are 
tall and well made, with Papuan features 
and curly hair. They are bearded and hairy 
limbed, but they are quite as light in colour 
as the Malays. They are an industrious and 
enterprising race. Cultivating rice and vege¬ 
tables and indefatigable in their search 
after game, fish, tripang, pearls, and tortoise 
shell. 

Tidore, on the west coast of Gilolo, is 
about 6 miles long. A mountain on the N. 
E. end of the island, is in lat. 0 ° 40’ N. 
long., 127 ° 22vj* E. Tidore is over 4000 
feet high. Tidore, like Ternate,—from which 
it is two or three leagues distant—is formed 
in its southern part of lofty hills. The soil 
I is of great fecundity, and plentifully watered 
j by streams from the peaks. The people ap- 
| predate these blessings, and labour more 
J earnestly on the land than those of the sister 

* isle, distinguishing themselves by an aptitude 
i f or agricul t nral occupati on. Near is Batch i an, 

the largest of tho chaplet of isles surrounding 
Gilolo f fertile as Tidore, but neglecfed and 
rotting in its wealth and beauty, under the 
hands of a population universally indolent. 
The soil is volcanic, and below the active 
i crater springs of sulphureous water break 
| from the ground in the most picturesque 
\ situations. Among the people here, as in 

! Amboyna, tho Christian converts are the 
\ most inert and servile. Tho situation and 

j aspect of the island are beautiful, its fertili- 
\ ty is abnndant, its climate leaves little to 

* desire, yet is all but a waste, with a scant 
andscatbered population immersed in poverty. 
Monkeys are to be fouud nowhere else in the 
Molucca Archipelago. The Molucca sea is 
sprinkled with smaller islands interesting 

; and curious in themselves, but too little 
; important., and too numerous to be separate- 
r ly noticed. Among them, however, may be 
enumerated Tawali, Mandola, Lufcta, Hanika, 

: : Saparua, Ghissa, the Keffing Isles, Arablow, 

Manifra, Kilang, Bouo, Harekoo, Hominoa, 
Noesa Laut, Hila, Kilwari, Rinoa, Nelany, 
j Manipa, Manok, Myo, Tesory, Serua, Motir, 
j Bally, Tomoguy, Selang, Gag, and Battang 
Pally. There is considerable variety in their 
j aspect., form, and size. Some, like Battang 

r Pally, are not half a mile round, though 
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benring a grove of trees. Others, consider¬ 
ably larger, are of moderate elevation, and 
wooded over their whole extent. Pulo Gag, 
unlike most of its companions, presents an 
English appearance, being luxuriantly fertile, 
but with the exception of a few tall timber 
clumps, entirely bare of trees. Many are 
wholly uninhabited. Tho greater and the 
lesser Keffing, however, now little known 
islets, S. E. of Ceram, are well peopled by 
mohamrnedau Malays, and sprinkled with 
houses of traders engaged in traffic with 
t.he Nassau, tho Ki, and the Tenimber Isles, 
where they sell the produce of their fishery, 
tortoise, and trepang. The isles are low, 
but remarkably picturesque. 

Bonro island is one of the Moluccas, Fort 
Defence, being in Lat. 3 ° 22 J* S. Long. 127 ° 
4’ E. in Lat. 3 ° 0’ S. Long. 125 ° 57’ E. 
is about two hundred miles in circumference. 
The island is high and has a semi-circular 
mountain on its N. W. part. Bonro has two 
races, the larger number are Malays of the 
Celebes type, often exactly similar to the 
Tornore people of East Celebes, who are 
settled in Bat,chian, but the other race re¬ 
semble the Alfura of Ceram. The bulk of 
the inhabitants are a comparatively fair 
people, very closely resembling the native of 
Amboyna. 

The cluster of islets lying at the South-east 
extremity of the largo island of Seran as it is 
called by the natives, or Ceram as it is laid 
down in the maps are known as Ceram. They 
are situated in latitude 30 ° 55’ south, and 
in L. 133 ° E. and form one of tho most re¬ 
mote trading stations to the eastward, from 
which the produce of the Archipelago is con¬ 
veyed in native vessels to this port. The 
Island of Ceram is the second in size of the 
Moluccas, having an estimated area of about 
10,000 square miles. The mountains are from 
six to eight thousand feet in height, sending 
down innumerable streams to the sea. Tho 
vegetation is every where luxuriant, and the 
trees gigantic. Admiral Keppel had in his 
possession a circular slab of wood from the 
island, three and a half inch thick, eight and 
a half in diameter. The sago palm in parti¬ 
cular is more abundant and productive, than 
on any of the adjoining islands. Cloves and 
nutmegs grow wild. The names of the seve¬ 
ral islets which compose the Ceram group 
. are Seranreh, Gesir, Kaliwaroo, Gorong, 
Manokoo, and Malomgee. Of these, the two 
largest are Gorong and Manakoo, and are the 
only ones of the group which exhibit any ap¬ 
pearance of fertility: they are represented 
to bo billy and covered with wood, except 
where cleared for the purpose of cultivation, 
which however seems confined to the little 
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rice which is grown on them. They produce 
fruit trees in considerable abundance, and 
among them the durian and mongosteen, as 
also the wild nutmeg, the cocoauut and sago 
palm, the latter supplying to the natives the 
chief article of subsistence. Coram lias on its 
western side the three islands Bonoa, Kelang 
and Manipa. The commercial products from 
these islands consist of tortoise-shell, mother 
o’pearl shell, beche de mer, wild cinnamon 
wild nutmegs, and birds of paradise. 

Ceram is the largest island of the Moluc¬ 
cas ; aud, next to Celebes, of all its Archi¬ 
pelago. It is 162 miles long, but its greatest 
breadth is only 42 miles. The island is one 
long mountain chain that sets off transverse 
spurs, and some of tlio peaks are 6,000 or 
6,000 feet in height. The people of 
Ceram approach nearer to the Papuan type 
than those of Gilolo. They are darker in 
colour, and a number of them have the frizzly 
Papuan hair; their features are harsh and 
prominent, and the women are far less en¬ 
gaging than those of the Malay race. The 
Papua or Alfaro man of Coram gathers his 
frizzly lmir into a flat circular knot over tho 
left, temple, and places cylinders of wood, as 
thick as one’s Angers aud coloured red at 
the ends in the lobes of the ears. They are 
very nearly in a’state of nature, and go al¬ 
most naked, but a**mlets and anklets of 
woven grass or of silver, with necklaces of 
beads or small fruits, complete their attire. 
The women have similar ornaments, but 
wear their hair loose. All are tall, with a 
dark brown skin, and well marked Papuan 
physiognomy. The Alfuro of Papuan race 
are the predominant type in the island of 
Ceram. Of twenty-eight words of the langu¬ 
age of Ceram, nine of the words are Malay, 
two Javanese, and seventeen are common to 
these two languages. The natives themselves, 
however, of the Ceram Laut islands have 
never visited this port, tho trade to it from 
thence being exclusively carried on by the 
Bugis, the Phoenicians of the Eastern Archi¬ 
pelago, of whom a few are settled on the 
island, while others resort there as a tradiug 
station. 

Ceram is about 185 miles long by about 
JO, broad and is traversed from east to 
west by a mountain range. 

Batchian is about 52 miles loug by 20, 
and is separated from Gilolo only by a nar¬ 
row strait. 

Tidore and Ternate are two small isles, 
each dominated by a cloud-capped peak. 

Amboyna is about 32 miles long by 10 in 
breadth, and its volcanic soil is so rich in 
the finer woods, that a Dutch botanist pre¬ 
sented to a duke of Tuscany a cabinet inlaid 
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with 400 specimens, all of which he bad ob¬ 
tained in the island. The most distinguished 
of these is the clove, about the size of the 
nutmeg tree. 

Westward of the Moluccas is Celebes, an 
island resembling Gilolo in grotesqueness of 
form, about 500 miles in length by 100 
in breadth. In Celebes, the Trans-Javan 
or Timorian band, and tho Moluccas, is 
a large and important class of Indone¬ 
sians, who graduate between the Anam 
type, the Barman and the Negrito. The 
most prevalent head or that of tho pre¬ 
dominant race is ovoid, but it is 
somewhat Burrnan in nose, eye and colour. 
The great island of Celebes may be consider¬ 
ed the centre of a group of languages, which, 
although agreeing with those heretofore de¬ 
scribed, in simplicity of grammatical struc¬ 
ture, differs very widely from them in pho¬ 
netic character although spoken by the same 
race of men. Celebes is intersected by the 
equator, leaving a small portion of it in the 
northern and the mass in the southern hemi¬ 
sphere. Its greatest length is about 500 
miles, but its greatest breadth does not ex¬ 
ceed 100; aud in some places it is hardly 
one-third of this width. Celebes may be 
considered to be the focus of an origiual and 
independent civilization which probably 
sprung up amongst the most advanced of 
tho nations which occupy it, called by them¬ 
selves Wag], and by the Malays, and after 
them by Europeans, Bugi or in tho plural 
Bugis. In material civilization the Bugi are 
equal to the Malay. Of the language of 
Celebes, the next in importance to the Bugi, 
is the Macassar. The people who $peak this 
tongue inhabit the same peninsula. They 
call themselves and their language M&nka- 
sara, and hence the Makasar or Mankasar, 
of tho Malays, whence the European name 
Macassar. Besides Bugi and Macassar, the 
two principal languages, there are three 
other languages of Celebes written in the 
same character, or, at least, occasionally 
written in it; the Mandar, the Manado, and 
the Gorongtalu. The Mandar is spoken by 
a people on that side of the South-western 
peninsula, which fronts Borneo. 

The island of Sambawa, tho third in a di¬ 
rect line east of Java, about three times the 
extent of Bali or Lombok, and divided by a 
deep bay into two peninsulas, has three lan¬ 
guages, the Sumbawa, the Bima, and the 
Tambora. The natives of Sumbawa are lit¬ 
tle inferior in cultivation to the most improv¬ 
ed nations of -Celebes. The Sumbawa and 
Bima languages are written in the Bugi cha¬ 
racter, but there exists in this island a sin¬ 
gular and curious obsolete alphabet. Ilia 
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iOed to the Bima nation, but tlic charac- ! 
ters do not generally correspond with the 
flimple sounds of the Bima language as 
exhibited in the specimen given of it, 

The Moluccas exhibit a very singular fea¬ 
ture in the exact conical form, with which 
most of them rise above the horizon to meet 
the navigator at the distance of80 or90 miles. 

In other cases he is glad fo have the flying 
contour of a landscape to guide him in the 
recognition of the coast and headlands, but 
there is something so peculiar in the aspect 
of these islands, that he feels confident he 
never can mistake them. The extirpation by 
the Dutch of the spice trees in the Moluccas is 
no longer prosecuted, although its effects are 
of course still felt. The monopoly of the 
spices is continued, but the system now 
pursued is not so oppressive to t he natives. 

The Spice Islands in the Molucca and 
Banda seas, consist of many islands and nu¬ 
merous languages. Next to Java of which 
they form a, sub-government, the Moluccas 
are the most important of the Dutch posses- | 
sions in India. The chief islands to which this 
term is applied are Ambovna, Banda,'Tern ate, 
Tidorewith smaller islandsin their neighbour¬ 
hood. The islands are small, volcanic, un¬ 
productive in grain, but fertile in fine spices. 
But the ruinous policy of the Dutch nation 
in their greed to secure a monopoly of this 
class of products, led them for years, to root 
up and destroy, at a great cost, often by 
force of arms, ovory nutmeg or clove tree 
not required for the production of that quan¬ 
tity of spices which they calculated they 
could dispose of. Kosiagain, near Banda, 
was almost abandoned after the extirpation 
of its spice trees, its people emigrating to 
the neighbouring islands in search of a live¬ 
lihood. The people are of t he Malayan race, 
short, squab and darker in complexion than 
the Malays or Javanese. The Amboynose 
are of a middling height and well formed. 
They are gentle, very sober, brave, easily 
managed, and make good mounted and foot 
soldiers and a considerable number of them 
have embraced Christianity. Banda is very 
unhealthy, and is subject to frightful earth¬ 
quakes. When first discovered by Euro¬ 
peans, the inhabitants had made consider¬ 
able advance in civilization, but one still 
much inferior to that of the Malays and Ja¬ 
vanese. Sir Stamford Raffles has furnished 
specimens of three of the languages of this 
furthest east portion, viz : those of Ceram, 
correctly Serang, of Ternate, correctly Tar- 
nati, and of Saparuwa, one of the Banda 
isles. Of the language of Ceran, nine of the 
words are Malay, two Javanese, 17 are com¬ 
mon to these two languages. Ceram Lank 
ia the great place to which the Bugi carry 1 
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the Papuan slaves whom they steal from New 
Guinea. 

Timur is a word which means the east, 
and was probably imposed on this island by 
the Malays, to whose language it belongs, 
because this was the extreme limit of their 
ordinary commercial voyages to the south¬ 
east. Timur is about three times the extent 
of Jamaica. Its principal inhabitants are of 
the Malayan race, but it contains also Papu¬ 
ans or Negroes, and tribes of the interme¬ 
diate race. The two languages of Timur are 
the Manatoto and the Timuri, the first 
spoken at the north-east end of the island, 
and the last used by many of the tribes as a 
common medium of intercourse. No alpha-' 
bet has over been invented iu Timur; but 
judging by the specimens of its languages, 
the vowels are the same as those of the 
Malay and Javanese. 

From Timur to New Guinea, there runs a 
long chain of islets, forming, as it were, a 
wall of barrier to the south-eastern portion of 
flic Archipelago. In these islets the inhabi¬ 
tants speak many languages. By far the most 
ample and authentic account of them 1ms 
been given by Mr. Winsor Earl, who says 
that in the south-eastern parts of the 
Indian Archipelago, where opportunities of 
social intercourse between the various petty 
tribes are of rare occurrence, every island, 
every detached group of villages, has its own 
peculiar dialect which is often unintelligible, 
even to the tribes in its immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood. In some of the larger islands, 
Timur, for example, these tribes are so nu¬ 
merous, and the country occupied by many 
of them so extensive, that it becomes impos¬ 
sible to form even an approximate estimate 
of their number. Of one language, the pre¬ 
vailing one among several languages of tlio 
island of Kisa, one of the Sarawati group in 
the chain of islets already mentioned, Mr. 
Earl furnished a vocabulary of 330 words. 
The Kisa is an unwritten tongue, but its 
vowels are the same as those of the Malay 
and Javanese.— -St. John'slndiau Archipelago, 
Vol.I, p.121, 124, Yol. III, p.220, Argensilas , 
History of the Moluccas ; Temminck , Posses¬ 
sions Ncerlandaises dans VInde Archipilagique , 
III, 219 .Temminek, Qoup de CEil , III, 219. I. 
3 .Fr. Piranl , Voyages aux hides, Hogendorp , 
Coup d 1 CEil sur Java., Heylyn , Cosmogaphy , 
918, Craufurd , History of the Indian Archi¬ 
pelago, I, 3, Wallace, Archipelago ii. 1|L 4 05. 
p. 153, Temminck , Possessions Neerlaffimses 
III, 290, St. John's Indian Archipelago , vo- I. 
p. 134, 13 §. or Bihmore'$ Travels 313. Hor$» 
burgh. Direct y Valmont de Bomare, Histoire 
Nalurelle VI.177 and 181. Hogendorp Coup iV 
(Eil sur Java. Forest , Voyage to New Guinea, 
p. 37, 39. 545. Temminch, Possessions Neer- 
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lent daises , iii. 151, 154. Hogendorp, Coup dc 
lEil suv Java. Koljf, Voyage of the Dourga . 
tit. John's Indian Archipelago, Vol. I. 
p. HO. KeppeVs Ind. Arch., Vol. II. p. 196. 
Bihmore, 210, 253. Wall, ii. p. 41, Ritchie. 
The British World, in the East Vol. II. pp. 
99, 100. Mr Logan, in Journal of the Indian 
Archipelago October 1852, pp. 579, 581, Vol. 
vi. No. x. See India, Java, Pulo-Gasses, 
Syang, Waygiou, Weeda Islands, Witsau. 

MOLUCCA i TREE. Eng. Aleurites 

triloba. Forst. 

MOLUICA KAIA. Tkl. Brinjal, Egg¬ 
plant; Solarium melongena. 

MOLU VU KODI. Tkl. Piper nigrum. 
Linn. 

MOLY of Homer, of Dioscordes, 

and Homer, probabl}* Allium nigrum. Linn. 

MOLYBDENA. Mr. Piddington, in ana¬ 
lyzing the ores of antimony, found in one 
instance a trace of molybdena. 

MOM Picas. Guz. Hind. Wax, uncleaned 
wax, generally. 

MOM A DR U, Hind. Achillea millefo¬ 
lium. 

MOMAI. Pjeus. Asphalte. 

MOM1AJ. 

Hajar ul musa Arab. Paraffin Kng. 

Asphalte, Eng. Pout. Petroleum, „ 

Shih-lan-yu, Chin. Rock oil. „ 

Sliili ts’ih „ Asphaltum . Eat. 

Bitumen Kng. Asphaltum Pcrsicum „ 

Compact bitumen „ ,, Panjabiuum „ 

.Tews pitch „ 1 „ Selajit „ 

Mineral „ ,, I Momai Pehs. 

Maltha „ I Asplialto 

Naphtha „ | 

The English and Portuguese name as¬ 
phalte is derived from the Luke Asphaltites, 
but Jibe substance is now found in several 
countries. 

Bitumen is obtained from the Swiss fron¬ 
tier in Prance, from the Bitumen Lake j 
in Trinidad. It is found on the surface j 
of volcanic productions; floats on the Asplial- ; 
tie Lake or Dead Sea in Syria, is also 
found near ancient Babylon; it is sup¬ 
posed that the cement used for the walls 
of that city as also for the temple of Solomon, ! 
was a preparation of asplialte, and Herodo¬ 
tus mentions that it was heated and mixed 
with reeds and so used ; it is supposed 
also to be the substance translated in the 
Bible as pitch, and to have been used by 
Noah to coat or pay the ark and by the mo¬ 
ther of Moses to coat the vessel in which he 
wasjaid afloat, and it seems te be the sub¬ 
stance known in Central Asia and in the 
north of Persia under the name of Momiai. 
Where damp has to be resisted, it is 
useful, it is found impervious to wet, white 
ants or vermin, and as it does not vegetate. 
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rot or decay, it is superior to wood, or n' - 
tar as a flooring material. Dr. Honigbevger 
(p. 238 and 239) says that. the Persian 
Mumiai.—is deemed a certain specific m 
fractured bones, deserving the name ot 
osteocolla. It is a solid, hard, heavy, black, 
glistening mass without any particular odour. 
The genuine is but seldom to be met with, 
even in Persia itself, the place of its origin, 
for the king of Persia is reported to collect 
the whole product yearly and to inclose it in 
small silver boxes, which are distributed as 
presents to his family and friends. In all 
j Eastern bazaars may be found under the 
! name of Persian Mumiai, a compound re- 
| sembling the genuine in appearance. Accoi d- 
ing to Dr. Seligmann, Mum in Persian, sig¬ 
nifies wax, lai or Ajin is the name of the 
village in the vicinity of which the spring of 
water containing Mumiai or Mumiajin is 
j found. The Mumiai was discovered in the 
| time of Eeridun. He also says that the 
Asphaltum Selajit, Asphaltum Punjabiuum 
or Punjab Asphalt, an officinal article at 
Lahore,is brought from the hills. The hakims 
and hindoo doctors use it instead of the Per¬ 
sian Mumiai in cases occurring from exterior 
violence. Half way between Behbehan 
and the river Kurdistan, are the ruins of 
Arrejan or Arrgan. Near the Straits of 
Teng-i-Teko, from whence the Kurdistan 
river issues into the plain, and not far fiom 
I the village of Peshker, is a fissure high up 
in the mountains, out of which runs a black 
i substance resembling pitch, which is gather¬ 
ed by the natives and is much esteemed in 
Persia for its healing qualities, especially for 
bruises and fractures. It is called Mumia or 
Mumia-i-Nai from the village Nai-deli at its 
bottom. Shiraz sustained the shock of an 
earthquake about t,be year 1810, when this 
fissure was enlarged and the Mumia since 
flows out more copiously. The excessive 
esteem in which it is held by the Persians 
may be judged by mentioning that All 
Murad Klian sent about an ounce of Momai 
enclosed in a gold box to the empress 
of Russia. Dc Guignes alludes to it as the 
Moumanni or Moumiani blanc : and m the 
Oriental Geography which was translated 
by Sir William Ouseley, it is said to be 
brought from a mountain in the district ot 
Sumbei], near the borders of Pars. and it is 
alluded to also in the Ajaib-nl-Makhlukat 
1 and the Jahan Numa. Baron de Bode 
! surmises that this is the Sareocolla ot 
! Dioscorides iii. 99, which is described as 
j obtained from Persia and to have possessed 
I wonderfully healing properties. It- « a 

1 hard black substance aud when about to be 
used, is mixed with melted sheep e fat, ana 
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while hot, the bruised part is well rubbed 
with it. Sir William Oaseley derives its 
name from Mom-i-Ayi, the wax of the vil¬ 
lage of Ayi, and'states that the Momai of 
Darabjird is alone reckoned genuine. 

The Shih-lan-yu of the Chinese, said to 
flow from wells or springs,yellow and liquid, 
black, but becomes thick and clear like var¬ 
nish, then a sulphur smelling, penetrating, 
inflammable substance ; it is obtained from 
several sources. The Shih-ts’ih or stone 
varnish of the Chinese is obtained in Han¬ 
kow, Yen-ngan-fu, Shensi, Lichau or Lei 
chau, Nan-huing-chau in Canton province, 
places between Burmah and Ynwnan, and in 
the S. E. of Se-clm’en; is used externally 
and internally as a medicine, to burn in 
lamps, and to lubricate barrow wheels. In 
Chiua, a kind of naphtha or rock oil, Mang- 
ho-yu, resembling Rangoon tar is obtained 
in the Corea by distilling a bituminous 
shale, and at Tung-shao, near Tam-sui in 
Formosa, are wells yielding some sorts of 
paraffin or thick bitumen, differing from the 
Rangoon and American earth oils. There 
are oil wells, or fire wells at Kia-ting-fu in 
Sech’ -uen, which yield an inflammable gas, 
and an oily, greenish, combustible petro¬ 
leum like liquid, containing paraffine. The 
wells are from five hundred to three thousand 
foot in depth: also, Tseh-chan-fu, in the 
S. W. of Shansi furnishes a kind of petro¬ 
leum or rock oil.— Be Bode, Honigberger , p. 
238-9. Bingley I, 150. Poole’s Statistics of 
Commerce , p. 14, Smith Mat. Med. of China. 

MOMA-KHA, ? Burm., Salix tetrasperma 
Roxb. In Amherst, its timber is employed for 
gun stocks; it is a reddish, softish wood, 
close and compact, fib for turning purposes, 
and exempt from attacks of insects. 

MOMANO, Gu/i. A mohammadan weaver 
or cultivator in Cutch. 

MOM AY. Dr. J. D. Hooker observed in 
the month of September, that “ birds flock 
to the grass abour, Momay; Larks, Finches, 
Warblers, abundance of Sparrows (feeding 
oti the Yak droppings), with occasionally 
the Hoopoe: Waders, Cormorants, and Wild 
Ducks, were sometimes seen in the streams, 
but most of these wero migrating south.” 
MOM-CIIEENA, Bkng. Stillingiasebifera. 

MOMEEA. Hind.? Resiu of Cannabis 
sativa of a kind, finer than charras. 

MO-MEIT. See India. 

MOMIN, a town 90 miles from Bamo. It, 
seems to be under thePan-Thay mahomedans. 
From Momin to Bamo the road runs througji 
Shan and Chinese territory. 

MOMIN, in Berar, weavers and sgllers of 1 
native cloths, the Sarhi, Susi, Parban, ! 
Khodi. They profess mahomedanism. 


MOMIN. Ait. A believer. 

MOMIRA. Hind. See Mamiran. 
MOMORDICA. A genus of plants be¬ 
longing to the natural order Cucurbitaceuo, 
of which the best known species are. 

M. balsamina. I M. cochinchinensis. 

M. ckarantia. 1 M. dioeca. 

,, „ var. murieata. [ M. ovifera. 

MOMORDICA BALSAMINA. 


Mokah, 

Ku-kwa, 

Lai-pu-t’an, 


A rah. Balesan, Egypt. 

Chin. Balsam Apple, Eng. 

„ Kurelo-jnngro, Sindh. 


This bears a bitter oblong tuberculated 
fruit, eateu when green, but a drastic pur¬ 
gative when ripe.— Smith. 

MOMORDICA CHARANTIA. — Linn, 
var. M. murieata, Willde. Boxb. W. and A. 


Kurula, Beng. 

Kyefc-lion-kha, Burm. 
Lamba karella Duk. 
Hairy Motnordica, Eng. 
Karola, Hind. Pfrs. 
Pandi pavel, Maleal. 
Pandi-pascl, „ 

Pirga Karavalli, Sans. 
Karolo, Sind. 


Karawila, Singh. 

PodalaDg kai, Tam. 

Panna, ,, 

Pava ,, » 

Pavai ,, ,y 

Kombu-pagal-kai, ,, 
Kakara,Metta kakara,TL. 
Potti kakara, ,, 

Urakakara, ,, 


This vegetable is very commonly cultivat¬ 
ed in India and Burmah at the com¬ 
mencement ol the rains, the fruit is from 
ten to fourteen inches long, and from 
two to four in diameter; the edgo3 are 
curiously notched and ridged, the flavour 
is bitter, and it requires to bo soaked before 
being cooked,sometimes used in brewing.The 
green fruit is used in curries, &c., is known 
by the nameof small snake gourd.In Ajrneer, 
it is sown at the commencement ot the rains, 
but may be continued during the cold season; 
it is a bitter fruit, very rough skinned, the 
edges have a very wrinkled appearance; 
when ripe it is of a beautiful deep red and 
yellow. The natives fry and eat thorn, but 
they are principally used in curries; they 
require to be soaked in salt and water beloro 
dressing. They sell from one to two pice a 
seer ; act as an anthelmintic. 

A variety, Fructibus oblongis, with oblong 
fruit, 

Comboo pagulkai, Tam. | Pandy pavel, Hort. Mal. 
Lumba care I a, Duk. I Doerga Karavullie, Sans. 

Cummoo Kakakaia, Tel. | 


is r a very valuable pleasant tasted and 
wholesome vegetable though perhaps a little 
too bitter. It is about four or five inches 
long and of a wrinkled and scabrous a|g>e$r- 
ance outside. The natives sometimes,make 
curry of it, but prefer it fried. In some 
parts of the country the Tamil name is 
pronounced Kombu- pawa-kai, another fruit, 
called Ncrree pavay-kai, belonging to the 
Gneurbitaoeue, is sold in the bazaars, lioxb. 
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Voigt ., Mason , Gen. Med. Top. p. 209, Ainslie , 
p. 238. Riddell , Jaffray. See Gourds, also 
Cucurbitaceas, also Vegetables of Southern 
India. 

MOMORDICA COCHINCPIINENSISSpk. 

Muricia Cochinchinensis, Lcwr. | Gol-Kankra, Bkng. 

This is grown in Bengal, Has large 
cream coloured flowers. 

MOMORDICA DIOECA. Roxb. Willde , 
W. and A. Ic. Rheede. 

Momordica missionis , IFa£Z. 

Sn-byet, Buhm. Pain paghel, Tam. 

Kurtoli, Duk. Aga-Kura Tkl. 

Dhar-karola, Hind. Aga-kara 

Irima-pasel, Maleal. Agakara Gudda, 

Kirara, Ravi, j Potu-agakara, 

Valiisaeo, Sans, j Potu Kakara, 

Tumba Karawilla, Sing h. | Pu-agakara, 

A small round-fruited species of Momor¬ 
dica much cultivated by the natives for their 
curries. 

MOMORDICA MIXTA. Roxb. \V. and A. 

Gol-Kakra, Beng. | Adavi kakara, Tel. 

The fruit is large, red, and thorny, con¬ 
tains a yellow insipid pulp, is totally inert 
as a medicine, and is indeed occasionally 
used for food in Bengal. This is erroneous¬ 
ly named Makal by Ainslie, and lie also, 
by mistake, applies the same term to the 
eolocynth plant. Mukul is the correct name 
of Trichosanthes palmata. O’ Shoaighnessy, 
p. 349. 

MOMORDICA MONODELPHA, Roxb. 
Syn. of Coeciniaindica. W. and A. Med. Top. 

MOMORDICA MURICATA.irafa. Syn. 
of var. of Momordica charautia. Linn. 

MOMUND, an Afghan tribe. The Upper 
or Hill Momund occupy the hill range be¬ 
tween the Punjkora and the Kuner rivers, 
and possess the Kurrapa pass. Two of their 
kbeils are nomadic and in summer move to 
the head waters of the Helmund. The Up¬ 
per or Hill Momund country extends from 
the south-western Swat border to a little 
beyond the Kabul river. Both banks of 
this river are in their possession, and their 
capita], Lalpoora, where the head of their 
tribe resides, is situated near the left bank. 
They owe allegiance to the Kabul govern¬ 
ment, though subject to an almost nominal 
control; and in the treaty with the Amir 
Dost Mahomed Khan he undertook to res¬ 
train them from hostility against British 
subjects. Their militia can muster about 
12,000 fighting men. They are tolerably 
good soldiers, though not equal to the men 
of the most martial tribes. Their hills 
overhang the fertile strip of British terri¬ 
tory, enclosed between the Swat and Kabul 
rivers near their confluence, known as Doaba, 
and this portion of the border is not more 
than 25 miles distant from PeBhawur. The 
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three sections of the tribe that have come 
| in contact with the British are the Pindee 
Akee Momund, the Alumzye Momund 
and the Michnee Momund. 

The Michnee Momund, after annexation, 
were allowed to hold from the British Go¬ 
vernment, a fief or jaghoer in Doaba, the 
fertile triangle near the junction of the Swat 
and Qabul rivers, of which they collected the 
revenue. A portion of the lands they culti¬ 
vated themselves, the remainder they farmed 
out to other tribes of the plains as tenants. 
Many of their clansmen dwelt in the plains 
of Michnee and some in the neighbouring 
hills. They traded in the Peshawur val¬ 
ley. The Alumzye Momund, whose head¬ 
quarters are at Gundao, in the hills, also had 
a fief of Punjpao in British Doaba, chiefly 
cultivated by tenants. A few of their men 
lived in the plains and the majority in the 
hills. These also traded in the valley. The 
Pindee Alee Momund, at a former period,had 
held a similar jagheer in Doaba; but not since 
British rule. These have few relations either 
with the Government or the people of the 
Peshawur valley. They inhabit a very strong 
locality in the hills. The fiefs were originally 
granted by preceding Governments to theMo- 
munds as black mail to buy off depredation. 

Monmnds of ike Plains are a section of the 
Momund tribe who have colonized in the 
South-Western portion of the Peshawur dis¬ 
trict. They are now respectable cultivators. 
They maintain friendly relations with their 
neighbours, the Afreedee. Their chiefs hold 
jagheers, but the support they give to go¬ 
vernment iu return is lukewarm. They 
have not fraternized with their fellow Mo- 
munds of the hills ; but they have not cordi¬ 
ally co-operated against the Afreedees, of 
whose vengeance they are perhaps appi*e- 
hensive. See Afghan, Khyber. 

MOMUNDPOOR. See Punjab. 

MOMYAT, an “ osteocolla” or rare medi¬ 
cament; usually the specimens consist of 
hardened tar or petroleum or even lignite. 
See Momiai. 

MON is the native name of the people of 
Pegu. The Burmese call them Talieng. The 
Siamese appellation is Ming-mon. Part of 
this population dwell on the Delta of the Ira- 
wadi, Mon being the name used by themselves, 
for the native populations of Pegu, Moul- 
mein, and Amherst in Martaban j but their 
neighbours call them Talieng, and the same 
names Mon or Talieng are given to the ver¬ 
nacular language of Pegu. The alphabet, 
like that of the Thay and Burmese, is of 
Indian origin, being essentially that of the 
Pali form of speech, and like all alphabets of 
i this kind, it embodies a buddhist literature. 
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The Mon language is quite unintelligible to ing Ka-Khyen, &c., may belong to the older 
a Burmese or Siamese. The Mon called by mmigration. But the Mon is the only rem- 
the Burmans, Ta-lain. and Peguan or Peguer nant within the ancient Ka-ren province, aud 
by Europeans, are the race occupying Pegu, ts earlier preservation is doubtless owing to 
They are an East Hiraalaic people, who long the same causes, its arts, civilization and 
suocesfully contested with the Burmans the wealth, which have enabled it to hold its own 
sway over the'basin of the Irawadi. They against the Tibeto Burman horde of the lra- 
were annexed to Burma, in the middle of the wadi. The Nicobar Islanders appear to have 
16th century, but again threw off the yoke been ail early colony of the Mon race in its 
in the beginning of the eighteenth century pure or more west Chinese and less Indian 
and subjugated all Burma. Their range em- condition. They are flatter faced and more 
braces the delta of the Sa-luen, where Mou- oblique eyed than the Rakhoing and Mon, 
tama or Martaban whs their chief port. They in these resembling the more sequestered hill 
long preceded the Siamese in the Tenna- tribes of the Burman race. In some islands 
serim provinces, and the languages of the they have been much mixed with Malay oolo- 
Si-mang aud Binua of the Malay Peninsula nists. Nicobar phonology is allied to that of 
retain deep traces of their ancient influence the Silong and Simang. The first migra- 
to the south. A colony is also found in the tions from the northern side of the Hima- 
basin of the Menam. Before the great south- lay a is now bost represented by the Annam, 
ern movement of the Lau, the Mon appear Kambojan, Mon and Lau tribes, who appear 
to have occupied that basin also, and to to have been at a later period gradually press- 
have marched and intermixed with the close- ed by the Tibeto-Burman tribes, to the eusfc- 
]y allied Karnbojans of the lower Mekong, ward and southward. The Mon Anam or 
Mr. ORiley thinks that the Mon are only East llimalaic tribes, occupy the territory 
distinguishable from the Barman by their bounded on the north, by the left side of the 
less Mongolian and more Rakhoing aspect, valley of the Brahmaputra as far as the head 
They appear to have been considerably of Assam, and a line drawn thence eastwards 
modified by the Indian element which has along the range in which the Irawadi has its 
always been very powerful at. the head of the sources, aud across the converging meridian- 
Bay of Bengal. They seem to have been at al chains, beyond, to the most eastern, the 
one time the chief traders eastward of the Mangli, which separates the Kiang from the 
Bay of Bengal. The Karen also proceed- M-Kong.The Anam,Kambojan,Siamese,Mon, 
ed the Burman race in the delta of the Burman and the other Ultra-Indian langu- 
Irawadi, and are the joint occupants with ages are all characterised by strong complex 
the Mon. They are also found in the lower sounds. The Anam aud Siamese abound in 
plains of the Saluen, the deltas of the Se- complex vowel sounds and the Burman fami- 
tang and Irawadi, the middle basin of the ly in complex consonantal sounds which are 
Se-tang as far as Ton go, and in Tenasserim. harsh in Singpho, less so in Rakhong, aud 
In Martaban there is also a remnant, of an much sofieued in Burman. The Anamese 
allied tribe, the Toung-thu. Both the Karen group, amongst whom are the Moy, are 
and the Toungthu, belong to the Yuma found in Cochin-China and Toukin. They 
branch of the Tibeto-Burman family, are a section of the division to which the 
The, long and narrow hill track between Chinese belong. Two thousand years ago, 
the valley of the Irawadi and the Sa-luen as or two centuries before Christ, the Chinese 
far north as 23°, is occupied by cognate found the Anarnese, in possession of the basin 
tribes called Ka-ren-ni (Red Karen) who are of Sang-Koi. The Anamese, in size, form of 
aaid to speak a very ancient dialect of the the head, and person, expression aud temper- 
Yuma family. This branch has a paralle’ ament, have a closer resemblance to some 
range on the western side of the Irawadi Indonesian tribes. The Javan group has a 
In their traditions, they assert that they larger admixture of the Anam type than the 
proceeded the Burmans as the dominant Sumatran or Borneo. Anam heads are corn- 
people of the basin and they seem from very mon in eastern Java and especially among 
ancient times to have occupied the whole of the Bawiau and Madura. The Malayans 
the valley southward from the valley of the and western Javans have frequently a more 
Banak on the west to the borders of Yunnan. Siamese form. The Anamese want the large 
No trace of the Mon is now left along theYu- straight faces, flat occiput, lowness of the 
xna range, —tribes of the Karen family being hairy scalp, comparatively small and firm 
the explosive holders of its inner valleys mouth,hard staring eye and grave expression 
Some of the very imperfectly described of the Siamese; Anam is Cochin-China: 
tribes on the eastern side of the Irawadi, to Laos and Ahom belong to Anam. 
the north of the Ka-ren-ni, viz.: the Za-ba- The Burmans, the predominant people of 
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the basin of the Irawadi, occupy the lower 
part of the basin above Pegu, the southern 
part of the upper basin and the valley of the 
river beyond, as far as Ba-mo. They are also 
found in the delta, but their progress there 
has been comparatively recent, and the prior 
inhabitants still form the greater majority. 
Their native name Ma-ran-ma, orM’ran-ma, 
whence their softened modern M’yan-ma, 
M’ya-ma, is the origin of the European cor¬ 
ruption of the Burman. The principal seat 
of the Burman power appears to havo been 
for the longest periods in the same part of 
the basin where it now is. *In the era of their 
greatest stability and prosperity, their capi¬ 
tal was at Pagan probably the place of that 
name above Ava from the second to the 
middle of the fourteenth century. Pevious 
to this, on their first advance from Aracan, 
they appear to havo conquered the northern 
part of the ancient kingdom of the Mon—for 
their capital was for 395 years at Promo. It 
was not till the middle of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury that they succeeded in annexing Pegu. 
But in the middle of the eighteenth, thoMon 
threw of the yoke and in their turn 
subjugated all Burma for a short period. 
The Burman race differ from the Anamese 
in being stouter and darker, and in the head 
being Daya-Polynesian or Turanian oval, 
and not obtusely ovoid. Tho head varies 
greatly and tho coarser forms show a ten¬ 
dency to tho Binua contraction of the fore¬ 
head, rendering the lateral expansion of the 
forehead very marked. The normal, or non- 
Indianiscd Burman head, appears in many 
respects to resemble tho coarse Sumatran, 
Javan, Bornean and Polynesian. This soft¬ 
ened Turanian typo is decidedly allied to the 
oblong square and oval Chiuesc type and not 
to the ovoid and orbicular type of the Tibe¬ 
tan, some of the Himalayan-Gangctie, the 
Anam and tho Celebesian tribes. Tho Bur- 
mans on tho west more often resemble the 
handsome Asianesian tribes found in Borneo, 
some parts of East Ttidionesia, and Polynesia. 
Burmans and Malays are somewhat stouter 
than the Siamese, tho average height being 
probably about 5 feet 2 inches. Burman 
women are more nearly the companions 
and not tho slaves, of tho men. But the 
Tibeto-Burmans and tho cognate Indonesian 
tribes, permit great license to both sexes, 
prior to marriage, when chastity is not re¬ 
quired.— Latham 9 h ’Ethnology. 

MONAKALLEE, a river of Chittagong. 

MON-ANAM. The Mon Anam or East 
Himalaic tribes, occupy the territory bound¬ 
ed on the north, by the left side of the val¬ 
ley of tho Brahmaputra as far as tho head 
of Assam, and a line drawn thence cast- 
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wards along the range in which the Irawadi 
has its sources, and across the converging 
meridional chains, beyond, to the* most 
eastern, the Mangli, which separates tho 
Kiang from the M-Kong. 

Tlio first migrations from tho northern 
sido of the Himalaya are now represented 
by the Anam, Kambojan, Mon and Lau 
tribes, who appear to have been at a later 
period gradually pressed by tho Tibeto- 
Burman tribes, to tho eastward and south¬ 
ward. 

The Anam, Kambojan, Siamese, Mon, Bur¬ 
man and the other Ultra-Indian languages 
are all characterised by strong complex 
sounds. The Anam and Siamese abound in 
complex vowel sounds and tho Burman 
family in complex consonantal sounds which 
arc harsh in Singpho, less so in Rakhoing, 
and much softened in Burman. 

The Anamcso group, amongst whom aro 
tho Moy, are found in Cochin-China and 
Tonkin. They aro a section of the division 
to which tho Chinese belong. Two thou¬ 
sand years ago, or two centuries boforo 
Christ, the Chinese found tho Anameeo in 
possession of tho basin of Sang Koi. The 
Anamese, in size, form of tho head, and 
person, expression and temperament, havo a 
closer resemblance to some Indonesian tribes. 
Tho Javan group has a larger admixturo of 
the Anam type than the Sumatran or Bor- 
neon. Anarn heads aro common in eastern 
Java and especially among tho Bawian and 
Madura people. The Malayans and western 
Javans have frequently a moro Siamese form. 
The Anamese want the largo straight faces, 
flat occiput, lowness of the hairy scalp, com¬ 
paratively small and firm mouth, hard sta¬ 
ring eye and grave expression of tho Sia¬ 
mese: Anam is Cochin-China: Laos and 
Aliom belong to Anam. See India, Mon. 

MONXL, a pheasant of tho Himalaya, 
Lophophorus impeyanus.— Adams . 

MONAR. Salt makers* 

MONAS, A tributary to tho Brahma¬ 
pootra : it rises in Himalaya range, in lat. 
28 ° 20’, long. 91 ° 18/ runs S. f 40 m.; 
S. W., 110 m.; S. W., into Brahmapootra. 
Length, 180 m.: it receives the Deomreo, 
of greater length than itself. 

MONASS, a river near Chyliabareo in 
Bograh district. 

MONCHON, Macassar; Mandar also 
Akel, Port. Arenga saccharifera. 

MONDAM ARAM, Tam. Bucbanania lati- 
folia. 

MONDA.— ? The sood of a plant which 

grows in rice-fields. 

MON DEIN, Burm. A hurricane; 

HONE. See Shan, 
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MONEELA GRAM OIL, Eng. Dolicbos 
biflorus. 

M0NEGAR; in the langnages of tbe 
south of India, a superintendent- or head of 
a village or temple, or subordinate revenue 
officer.— Wilton, 

MONEY. 


Naqd, 


Rnpai, 

Hind. 

Naqud, 

Ar. j 

Moncta, 

It. Lat. 

1'ankah, 


Panaro, 


Moneic, 

Fr. 

Zar, 

PER8. 

Monoio, 

,, 1 

Zar-o-Sim 

>* 

Monnaie, 

Puise, 

>> 

Hind. | 

Moneda 

Port. Sp. 


The curi’enfc and convenient principal coin 
of the Malay and Philippine Archipelago is 
at present, and has long been, the hard 
Spanish dollar, the peso duro of the Spani¬ 
ards; and that with globes and pillars, 
containing 3709 grains of pure silver, and 
worth in sterling money 5179 pence, has 
an universal preference. The English rupee 
'and Dutch guilder are but of local currency 
and always, more or less at a discount. The 
dollar, in the native langnages, is known by 
various names; the Malays usually call it 
real, which is, no doubt, an “ abreviation of 
the Spanish real de a ocho, or a piece-of- 
oight.” The common name with the Java¬ 
nese is ring git, which literally means “ sce¬ 
nic figure.*’ A great variety of small coins 
of brass, copper, tin and zinc are in circula¬ 
tion throughout all the islands. The most 
frequent of these is the Dutch doit, of \ihich 
about 300 ought to go to a Spanish dollar. 
The intrinsic value of all such coins, how¬ 
ever, have no relation to their assumed 
one, and being usually over issued, they are 
generally at a heavy discount. The small 
coins of Palembang, Achin, Bantam, and 
Quoda are of tiu. Those of the latter place 
go uuder the name of tra, which is, however, 
only the word “ stamp” or “ impression.” Of 
these 160 are filed on a filament of ratan, of 
which 8 strings or 1280 coins are consider¬ 
ed equivalent to a hard dollar. In Bali and 
Lomboc, tho currency consists of Chinese 
Zinc coins with a hole in tho middle for 
filing them on a string, each string having 
200, and five of these are called a si ah, that 
is, “one thousand,” being the highest denomi¬ 
nation of money in the reckoning of the in¬ 
habitants of these islands. Their value rises, 
and falU in the market according to the sup¬ 
ply, like any ordinary article of merchan¬ 
dise; so that a Spanish dollar will sometimes 
buy 800 of them, but often as few as 500 
only. All these small coins are generally 
known by the Javanese name of pichis, cor¬ 
rupted pitis by the Malays, a name which 
had extended to the Philippines. The only 
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native country of the Archipelago in which 
a coin of the precious metals seems ever to 
have been coined, is Achin. This is of gold 
of the weight of nine grains, and of about 
the value of 14d. sterling : to which Euro¬ 
pean traders have given the name of a mace, 
a corruption of theMalay mas,itself a corrup¬ 
tion of the Sanscrit, masha, the name of an 
Indian weight. All the coins of this descrip¬ 
tion that have been seen are inscribed with 
Arabic characters, and bear the names of the 
sovereigns under whom they were struck, so 
that they are comparatively modern. The 
Javanese appear to have coined some of their 
own money, as we find from many examples 
excavated from old temples, and other 
places. 

Money seems to have been coined in China, 
in gold and silver and lead, so early as Con¬ 
fucius’ time, but money payments are still 
made in kind or by pieces of silver. Most of 
their calculations are made by a reckoning 
board. There is no coined money in China, ex¬ 
cept the brass pieces with a hole in the centre. 
Silver is sold by the weight, and an ounce is 
the equivalent of from 1700 to 1800 of these 
brass coins, which are called “ sapek” by 
Europeans, they have some pieces of brass 
called tsian , and in Mongol tchos, of which 
the inhabitants of Siberia make Tchok and 
Tchek, they are of less value than a copec. 
A kind of notes are in circulation among 
private persons. 

In British India, it was enacted that 
from the 1st September 1835, the coinage of 
former rupees should cease at all the mints 
throughout India, and that in future there 
should bo coined a rupee (with doubles, 
halves and quarters) to be called the Com¬ 
pany’s rupee which should contain 165 grains 
(ll-12ths) pure silver, and 15 grs. (1 -12th) 
alloy. This new rupee, which was made a 
legal tender in all payments,is nearly equal to 
the former Fnrruckabad, Madras and Bom¬ 
bay rupees, and is received as an equivalent 
by them and for the Sonat rupee, and for 
15-16th of the Calcutta Sicca rupee. It is 
worth, reckoning silver at 5-6d an ounce, 
Is. lid. and 2s. Og- stg., its current value 
being 2s. The Company’s rupee bears on 
the one side the head of the reigning 
sovereign of Great Britain and in the ob¬ 
verse, the words E. I. Co. and the desig¬ 
nation of the coin in English and Persian. 
It was also enacted that from the 1st Sep¬ 
tember 1835, no gold coins shall be coined 
at any mint in India except gold mohurs or 
15 rupee pieces (with the sub-divisions con¬ 
taining each 165 grains (ll-12ths) pure 
gold, and 15 grains (l-12th) alloy. Such 
mohurs are consequently worth 29s. 2 each. 
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These coins are marked in the same way as 
the new rupees but they are not a legal ten¬ 
der. 

The Persian coins are of gold, silver, and 
copper; each metal being sr.ruck in almost 
its pure state. The gold money are called 
iomaun ; one of which, in intrinsic value 
may now be equal to ten shillings English, 
they were worth more, formerly ; but during 
the last fifty years, their size and weight 
have gradually decreased. There are two 
sorts of silver money, the highest in value 
is the real, eight of which amount to a to- 
maun. The smaller silver coin is called 
the white shy; eight of these being equal to ! 
a real. The copper money has the name ! 
of black slain ; and twenty four of them 
amount to one real. Totnaun are coined 
in almost every great province; but they 
differ much in actual value, though all pass 
current for the same number of real. | 
Payments are made, in Turkish domi¬ 
nions, in piastres and Spanish dollars, fifteen 
of the former being equal to one of the latter. 
The piastre is divided into forty para. 

A pound sterling is worth seventy, 
to one hundred piastres. — Prin sep's 
Tibet, Tartary and Mongolia , p. 50. Craw - 
Jurd's Dictionary , p. 285, 28(3. Robinson's 
Travels. Vol. II. p. 4. Porter's Travels Vol. 
L p. 250. 

MONG-DAYAT-NEE, Burm., or Red- 
mong-dayat, a tree of maximum girth 
2 cubits, and maximum length 15 feet. 
Not abundant, but found on the sea-shore 
from Amherst to Mergui and on the Calla- 
gouk islands. When seasoned, it floats in 
water. Used for crooks, and straight parts 
also of ships, and boats: is a light tough 
wood with a good grain, hut too liable to 
rot to be recommended .—Captain Dance . 

MONG-DAYAT PEW, Burm., or White 
mong-dayat, a tree of maximum girth 
21 cubits, and maximum length 22 
feet. Scarce, but found all over the Tenas- 
serim provinces near the sea and at the 
mouths of the rivers. When seasoned, it 
floats in water. It is not a good wood, being 
very perishable. — Captain Dance. 

MONGHIR, L. 25. 27* 4”, N. L. 86°40' 2” 
E. in Bengal, in Bahar province, on the 
right bank of the Ganges. The level of the 
railway tunnel is 389 ft. The Mean height 
of the station, ab. 200 ft. above the sea. 

The town is the chief place in a revenue 
district of Bengal formed out of the ancient 
Bahar. It is written Monghir and Monghyr 
and is a pretty town in a charming green 
valley, with the broad river washing it on 
two sides and hills in the back ground. 
Monghyr was captured on the 10th October 
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1F63. Monghyr, is celebrated for its iron 
manufactures, especially of .muskets, in 
which respect it is the Birmingham of Ben¬ 
gal. Generally speaking, these weapons 
are poor, though stamped with the first Eng¬ 
lish names. A native woi'kraan will, 
however, if time and sufficient reward be 
given, turn out a first rate fowling-piece. 
The inhabitants are reported to be sad 
drunkards, and the abundance of toddy T - 
palms was quite remarkable.— Hooker Him . 
Jour. Vol. ? Page 87. Tr. of Hind. Vol. L P. 
10 7. 

MONEEA ISLAND, on the E. coast of 
Africa, extends from lat. 8° 2* S. to lat. 7° 
38’ S., and in long. 30° 57’ E. 

MONGHOL, See Haiyu ; Chetang. Mongol. 
MONGHY PA TTAN a town in Berar. 
MGNG-NYEN, Burmese. Sinapis ovientalis. 
MONGOLIA consists of four great divi¬ 
sions, viz Inner Mongolia, lying between 
the Great AVall and the Desert of Gobi: 
Outer Mongolia between the Desert and the 
Altai Mountains; the Kokonor country 
between Kan sail, Szchuen and Tibet and 
4th the dependencies of Alia-sutai to the 
north of the Kalkas Khanates. 

The desert of Central Asia, extends 
from the Atlantic to the Yellow Sea. 
A strip of rich vegetation occurs in its centre 
where the Tigris and Euphrates and their 
affluents enrich the country. To the west¬ 
ward of it are the seas of sand of the 
Arabian and African wastes, seldom raised 
above, often sinking below, the level ot the 
ocean. To the eastward of the rich tract in 
Persia, Kerman, Seisfan, Chinese Tartary 
and Mongolia, the desert consists of a series 
of plateaux, having from 3,000 to nearly 
10,000 feet of elevation. 

The great highway between Pekin and 
Europe, from time immemorial, has been the 
caravan tract from the western end of the 
Great Wall across the desert of Gobi. The 
route issues from the western end of the 
Great Wall, and moving through the Kiayu . 
Pass, has to traverse N. W. 500 miles, of a 
desolate sand tradt to reach the city of 
Khamil. At this town the road bifurcates, 
the upper branch leading through Barkul 
Urumchi and Kurkur-usu into Dzungaria ; 
the lower through Pijan, Turfan, Karasharj 
and Kucliu to Aksa in Easteim Turkistan. 
While Chinese rule prevailed, Dzungaria 
and Eastern Turkistan formed the province 
of Hi. 

The Gobi desert is believed to be inhabi¬ 
ted by a lonely demon, whom they call the 
Ghol-i-Biabau, or spirit of the waste, a gigan¬ 
tic and frightful spectre which devours pas¬ 
sengers. It is quite an oriental idea, to make 
23 
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demons and evil spirits wander through dry On this occasion the poor take what they 
places. But the belief that wildernesses are can use, and the rest are left upon the banks, 
haunted places, is a very old and general one. These fishes advance up the river about 10 
Our blessed Lord himself in a very solemn miles a day. On their first appearance, the 
passage, Luke xi.24,adopts the Jewish phrase- report is soon spread over the country, and, 
ology as to this matter. Pliny says (vii 2). in two or threo hours, the people catch as 
that in the deserts of Africa phantoms in many as they need either for present use or 
human shape appear to travellers and irrnne- winter provisions. This fish is very agree- 
diately vanish again. But the belief is able food cither fresh or salted. They are 
specially prevalent among tho nations of Cen- observed to be much better and fatter the 
tral Asia. By them accordingly “ deserts and nearer they are caught to the sea. 
the like, where nature shows herself in vast Dobsoon-noor or the Salt Lake, is celebrat- 
forms and in all the terrors of her influences ed over all the west of Mongolia. It fur- 
arc held to be the especial bead quarters nislics salt, not only to the neighbouring 
and rendezvous of malignant spirits...hence Tartars, but to several provinces of the 
tho wildernesses of Turan, and particularly Chinese empire. The Dobsoon-noor is less 
the great sand-waste of Gobi have from a lake than a vast reservoir of mineral salt 
hoar antiquity had an evil fame. The mixed with nitrous efllorescence. The latter 
Turks have a saying that, evil spirits play at are of a faint white and friable between the 
ball in desert places ; both Fa-Hian and Marco fingers ; they are easily distinguishable from 
Polo allude to the evil genii of the deserts the salt, which is of a greyish tint, and with 
of Central Asia, and Kubruquis tolls of a a shining and crystalline fracture. The lake 
frightful defile, where the demons wove said is nearly ten miles in circumference, and 
to snatch travellers off their horses. here and there are yourtes inhabited by the 
Baikal lake in Mongolia is an expansion Mongols, who are occupied with the salt 
of the Angara river. Its length is nearly trade; they have also Chinese partners, 
400 miles (according to Bell 300 miles) with for Chinese take part in every kind of trade 
45 miles of average; breadth from north to or industry. The manipulation to which 
south. It has steam boats plying on it. Its the salt is subjected requires little labour or 
seal and sturgeon fisheries are valuable, and science. It consists of nothing more than 
tho oil of the fish called the golomynka, the picking up tho pieces, laying them in heaps, 
Callioiiymus Baicalensis is valuable Moun- and covering them with potter’s clay, and 
tains encompass the lake entirely. The river the salt sufficiently purifies itself. 

Selingue falls into it from the south-west and The Mongol descendants of Chingis-khan 
here the lake is about 50 miles broad ; the as a conquering race, followed the Turk and 
Paonr-ku-simo from the south-east, and the the Hun, conquered China in the east, where 
Gong-ko-la (Upper Angara) from the north- they founded the Mongolic dynasty of Yuan, 
east. Towards the north-east.crn end of the and in the west, after subduing the khalifa 
lake is an island called Oleao-han (Olchon) of Bagdad, and the sultans of loonium, they 
about 50 lee in breadth, and 200 or conquered Moscow, and devastated tlio 
more in length. This island is frequented greater part of Russia. In 1240 they in- 
by 50 or more of the families of the wander- vaded Poland, in 1241 Silesia. Here they 
ing tribes of the Mongols and the Pu-la-te recoiled before the united armies of Germany, 
(Buraty of Bell), and they bring hither with Poland, and Silesia. They retired into Mo- 
them their horses. Baikal lake is 3,715 feet ravin, and, having exhausted that country, 
above tho level of the sea. Selinghinsk, occupied Hungary. At that time they had 
1,770 feet, and Kinkhta 2,400 feet: eonse- to choose a new khan, which could only be 
quontly higher than all the towns of the done at Karakorum, the old capital of their 
Harz and tho Swiss Alps. “The Baikal has empire. Thither they withdrew to elect an 
many and various kinds of excellent fish, par- emperor to govern an empire which tlienex- 
ticularly sturgeon, and a fish called omully, tended from China to Poland, from India to 
, in shape and taste resembling a herring, but Siberia. But a realm of such vast propor- 
broader and larger. The omully come in tions could not be long held together, and 
vast shoals from the Baikal, in autumn, up towards the end of the thirteenth century it 
the river Selingue to spawn, after which broke up into several independent states, all 
they return to the lake so weak that many of under Mongolian princes, but no longer 
them are carried down floating on the sur- under one Khan of Khans. Thus, new inde¬ 
face of the stream. During the progress of pendent Mongolic empires arose in China, 
the omully up the river, the iHabitants of the Turkestan, Siberia, Southern Russia, and 
adjacent, villages assemble with their nets, Persia. In 1300, the Mongolian dynasty 
and catch as many of them as they wish. was driven out of China; in the 15th cen- 
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tnry they lost their hold on Russia. In Cen- The Kalmuk of the Russian Empire* are 
tral Asia, they rallied once more under Ti- 12 9,162 viz.: in the Government of 
mar (1369) whose sway was again acknow- Astrakan ... 87,556 | Sarator ... 692 

ledged from Karakorum to Persia and Ana- Caucasus ... 20,591 J Stavropol.... 10,223 

tolia. Butin 1468, this empire also fell by In 1700-1703, a Burbot migration took 
its own weight, and for want of powerful place, in the same direction. One of the 

rulers like Chongis-kban or Timur. In Ja- loaders of these movements was Arjiki Khan, 

gatai alone, the country extending from the who assisted Peter the Great against Persia. 
Aral Lake to the Hindu Kush, between the By 1771, discontent had arisen, and, a large, 
rivers Oxus and Jaxartes (Jihon and Sihon), though partial, re-migration was effected 
and once governed by Jagatai, the son of through the secession of seventy thousand 
Ohingis-khan the Mongolian dynasty main- families. They left their Russian occupancy 
tained itself, and thence it was that Baber, a against the will of the Russians and were 
descendant of Timur, conquered India, and followed by a Russian army. They found 
founded there a Mongolian dynasty, surviv- no friends in the countries through which 
ing up to the year 1857 in the great Moguls they passed; but, on the contrary, bitter 1 
of Delhi. Most Mongol ic tribes are now under enemies, who treated them as unwelcome 
the sway of the nations whom they once had visitors. These harassed them in their 
conquered, the Tunguisic sovereigns of China, journey ; and tho Russians pressed upon 
the Russian Czars, and the Turkish sultans, them from behind. However, they either 
The Mongolic language, although spoken made or found a way, and forced themselves 
(but not continuously) from Chilians far as forward to the frontiers of China; which, 
the Volga, has given rise to but few dialects, after a loss of 20,000 families, and innimior- 
Next to Tungusie, the Mongolic is tho able hardships, they reached their destination 
poorest language of the Turanian family, a starved and stricken remnant. They were, 
Tho Mongols who live in Europe have however, hospitably received. Tho Bouriat 
fixed their tents on each side of tho Volga j Mongol, arc a no made people who live in tho 
and along the coast of tho Caspian Sea near i provinces of Irkoutsk, south of lake Baikal ? 
Astrachan. Another colony is found south- j Of the three great ratios in China, Chinese, 
east of Sembirsk. They belong to tho Wes- j Mongol and Mantclm, the predominating 
tern branch, and are Olbt or Kalmuk, who color of the skin of the Chinese is yellow, 
left their seats on the Koko-nur, and entered • but yellow brown and sometimes a maroon 
Europe in 1662. They proceeded from the ! tint occur. Tho face is broad and flat: cheek 
clans Burbot and Torgod, but most of ihe i bones projecting, irides black ; eyes oblique : 
Torgod returned again in 1770, and their des-; beard scanty, stature above that of the 
cendants are now scattered over tho Kirgisiau j Malay and Tibetan, bcloAV that of the Euro- 
steppes. For a time at least there were two! pean. Tho sea-coast people are skilful and 
Mongol dynasties in Central Asia, between I enterprising, with that self-reliance which 
tho frontier of the Great Khan and enablesnatiojis to emigrate, and we find them 
the Caspian. Knidn, great grandson of Chin- swarming in tho Malay ports in Singapore, 
ghiz, through his second son aud successor Borneo, and tho Philippines, and numbers 
Okkodai, and who disputed tho sovereignty arc in Australia, the West Indies, Sandwich 
with Kublai, through life, represented one of Islands and California, but, except in bud- 
thesc, whilst that of Chagatai was the other, dhist Burmali, they arc not settlers, onl y 
The Mongols of the Russian empire comprises forming temporary connections, sending ail 
six Kalka tribes the Buriat and the Kalmuk. their savings, and looking forward to return, 
The Buriat area occupies the parts about , to their native land. Next to the Malay 
Nizhni Udinsk, to the east of the Lena, and this people are tho most formidable pirates 
extends to the country of the Khorin aud of the eastern seas. The Mongol and Chinese 
Bargnzin tribes (both of which it includes) have scanty beards. Tho numerous mili- 
beyond Lake Baikal. It is boundod on the tary feudatories of the Empire are scattered 
south by the Chinese frontier, beyond which through the regions known to the Chinese 
few or no Buriat are to be found ; the Mon- geographer as Inner and Outer Mon¬ 
gols of the northern parts of China and Mon- golia, Uliasutai, and Tsing Hai, or Koko- 
golia, in the proper sense of the term being nor; but there are also the troops of Tibet 
Kalkas. The Buriat arnount to about one bun- under the resident Minister of that country, 
dred and ninety thousand souls ; some few The tribes acknowledging the sway of China 
being maliomedans, some Christians, some are divided into Inner and Outer Mongolians, 
shamanists, the majority buddliists. The The former occupy the region to which their 
latter brew an intoxicating liquor called name refers them; the latter, all the other 
kumiss; some of the tribes may brew beer, tracts aud districts above mentioned. 
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Inner Mongolia, lying between the Desert them Yumu herdsmen, some Tasang peltry- 
of Gobi and the continuous frontier of Man- men, under the Tsiangkiun in observation 
churia and China, was occupied, in 1812, by at Kurun, who is father supreme over the 
24 tribes, differing in name, irregularly ministers at Kobdo, having charge of the 
ranged under 49 standards, and divided, in Mingat, Eluth, Chaksim, Altai Uriankai 
uneven proportions, into six cbalkan, or and Altai-Nor Urian-kai of the far province, 
leagues. On the borders of Tibet are Tamuh,or Dam 

The Outer Mongolians were, 1st, four Mongols, under eight standards, amenable 
tribes of Kalkas of different names, under to the authority of the resident Tsantsan. 
khans, which, with two fragmentary tribes As to the feudal constitution of these 
attached to them formed four leagues; tribes. The six ming, chalkan or leagues, 
they numbered in all eighty-six standards, into which these twenty-four tribes are 
and resided in the territory north of the formed are each under a head or elder, and a 
Desert of Gobi, geographically named Outer lieutenant, chosen from a list of Dzassack 
Mongolia; 2d, Eleven tribes, not in leagues, presented to the emperor by the Colonial 
•under 84 standards, scattered to the west of Office. Every tribe is bound to assist any 
the Hoi an mountains, in the south-west of other in the same league which may be i a 
Inner Mongolia; to the south of the Altai; danger. Once in three years, the leagues 
and to the north of the Tengkiri ranges; are mustered by fonr high commissioners 
3rd, Two tribes of mohammedans, under two selected by the emperor from incumbents of 
standards, at Harm and Turfan, within the high civil and military posts in the empire; 
provincial boundaries of Kansuh, south of their visit is of a thoroughly inquisitorial 
the Celestial Mountains; and 4th, Five character. The Dzassak are in turn corn- 
tribes under 29 standards round Koko-Nor, pelled to pay visits to Peking; the year in 
called by the Chinese Tsing-Hai, or Azure which it is not the duty of this or that Dzas- 
Eea. There are lamas of both Inner and sak to go, he sends a Taikih. Ou stated 
Outer Mongolians. Noarly every standard occasions, all assemblo in court costume to 
of the above, if not all, has a native head en- do homage in token of fealty before the door 
titled a Dzassak, whose chieftainship is, with consecrated to Majesty at the head quarters 
slight limitations, hereditary; the people un- of the tribe. 

dor their rule are collectively styled orbadu The internal economy of the Outer, is 
or orpatu, the lamas excepted, who are dis- much the same as that of the Inner, Mongo- 
tinguished as of Shapi Nor; their Dzassak liaus. Their Dzassak are ennobled by all 
take the prefix Jama before their title. The the same titles except Tapunang of which 
few tribes, or remnants of tribes, not there are none. Some of the Dzassak, whe- 
uuder such chieftains, are under the more ther otherwise ennobled or not, have the ti- 
immediate authority of tho Banner generals tie Khan, which is superior to any of the 
and resident Ministers from China. These rest, and brings with it a higher allotment 
last may be briefly enumerated ; under the of pay*and gifts. Their chalkan or leagues, 
Tsiangkiun of Sui-yuen are the Turneb of have each a captain-general, and a lieute- 
Shansi beyond the Wall; under the Tutung nant like the Inner Mougols, and are like 
at Kalgau, on the Wall, the most privileged them mustered and inspected triennially. 
tribe of Chahar Bargou incorporated in Their military organization is, with a few 
Chahar, Kalkas andEInrh; under the Tu- exceptions, the same. First, in the region 
tung at Jeh-ho, Tashtava Eluth ; under the of Outer Mongolia, we find four leagues of 
Fu-tutung at Hurun-pir, Eluth and New Kalkas, each under a khan : 1st, the Tuche- 
13argou; under the Tsung-kwan at Tasangu- tu khanate, numbering 20 standards under 
la, Solon, Taguri, Orunchun and Pilar, pay- 58 tsoling; 2nd, the Sain-noiu 24, including 
ing peltry; both these being under tho Tsi- two Eluth standards, in 38$ tsoling compa-* 
angkiuu of Sagalien. In Ili, the Tsiankiun nies; 3rd, the Tsetxeu, *23 standards in 46£ 
has authority over Eluth and Chahar of his companies; 4tli, the Dzis-saktu, under 10 
own Central Province of Ili, who have also standards, including I of Khoits in24| com- 
Chinese ministers over Eluth, Chahar, panies. Now come the Durbeb in two wings, 
and Hassnck under the Tstantsan Minister each of which is a league under a lieutenant 
resident at Tarbagatai, and over the moliarn- general, appointed as above : the left oom- 
naadans of the eight cities in Ili, south of the prisiug ten standards of Durbets and one of 
Tieu Shan, who are under resident minis- Khoits, in 11 companies; the right, three of 
ters of different degrees. Durbets and one of Khoits, in 17 companies. 

Iu Uliosntai province, which receives a Their position is beyond the north-west 
small garrison from the Tsiangkiun of frontier line of the Dzassaktu; they extend 
Slmmsi, there are Tanguu Uriankai, some of I across the province of Kobdo north of the 
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city of tliafc name, and their troops, amount* ed with felt, but in large tents of black linen, 
ing in 1812 to 1400 makia, were under the of a hexagonal form, without any wood- 
Tsantsan of the Chinese Government at work inside to support thorn. The side angles 
Kobdo. The two wings are subject to one of the base are attached to the ground 
khan. Under the same officer of Kobdo, are by nail, and the top supported by cords, 
the troops of the New Turguth of the Urun- which, are fastened into the ground at a 
gu river, in the south-east of the same pro- certain distance from the tent. . The noma- 
vince, and Hoshoit of the Djabkhan farther die Si-Fan are easily distinguished from the 
north. The former under two standards in Mongols by their more expressive physi- 
tlireo companies, which would give but 150 ognomy, and their greater energy of charac- 
makia, form a league ; the single standard ter; their faces are not so flat, and their 
and company of the latter, furnishing 50 manners have an ease and vivacity which 
makia, belong to none. contrast strongly with the heaviness of tho 

Under the Knrun general are 595 Tasang Tartars. Their encampments resound with 
families of Uriankai Tangun, paying 2 skins noisy songs, merry games and shouts of 
of marten fur, and 412 paying 80 gray laughter; but with these dispositions t<7 
mouse skins, under the Tsantsan of Kobdo, gaiety and pleasure, they are of a warlike 
412 of Altai Tangun, paying gray mouse character and indomitable courage; and 
skins, 25d marten skins, and 429 paying though their names are on the list of tribu- 
four fox skins each: also 61 of Altai Nov tary nations, they obstinately refuse both 
Tangun paying gray mouse skin, and 147 tribute and obedience to tho omperor of 
paying marten fur. Of Yumuh there are, China; indeed, they manifest the most pro- 
under the general, eight companies of Urian- found contempt for Chinese authority. Some 
kai, and under the Tsantsan, seven of Altai, of them carry their predatory incursions to 
and two of Altai Nor. the very frontiers of the empire, and the 

Of the leagues whose soldiery is under Mandarins do not dare to interfere with 
command of the Tsiangkiun of Hi, of whom them. They are good horsemen, though, in 
some mention has been made before, there this respect, they do not equal the Tartars, 
are four of Old Turguth and one of Hoshoit But, besides attending to their flocks, they 
distributed in five circuits. The north con- practise some kinds of industrial occupations, 
tains the Old Turguth of Hopoksiloh, three and turn to account the wool of the sheep 
standards in 14; the east, those of Tsirho- and tho long hair of their oxen, weaving 
lang, two in 7 ; the west-, those of the river from them a coarse kind of cloth, which they 
Tsing one, in 4 companies. These are north uso for tents and clothing. When they as- 
of the Tengkiri, stretching well into Tarba- semble round their great cauldron full of mil k- 
gatai. tea, they give themselves up freely to their 

Tho Mongolians of Central, Northern and gossiping humour, and their taste for stories 
Eastern Asia are a squat, flat faced, peculiar about Lamas and robbers ; one need only set 
eyed, beardless people. The Mongol is of-mo- them going, and one is sure of seeing them 
derate stature, but his large leather boots, and display an apparently exhaustless repertory 
wide sheep-skin robe, give the person a short of anecdotes, local traditions, and legends, 
and squat appearance. To complete the There is a rollster kept of tho Mongolian 
portrait must be added a clumsy, heavy gait, nobles and they are obliged to present them- 
and a harsh, shrieking language, bristling selves every year at Peking. If the emperor 
with terrible aspirations. Yet notwithstand- cross the border to hunt, they do him homage 
ing this harsh and savage exterior, the Mon- at his hunting-ground instead, and the expe- 
gol is full of gentleness and bonhommie ; he dition is under the conduct of some of them, 
passes suddenly from the wildest and most and the rest attach themselves to his suit 
extravagant gaiety to a melancholy that has while it lasts. 

nothing repulsive. Timid to excess in gene- The latest investigator of the general sub- 
ral, when excited by fanaticism or the desire ject of human affinities includes in the great 
of vengeance he displays an impetuous Mongolian family not merely the high Asian 
courage that nothing can arrest; he is simple nomades or the Turk, the Mongol and tho 
and credulous as a child, and is passionately Tangus, but also the Tibetan, the Chinese 
fond of stories and marvellous recitals. To the Indo-Chinese, and the Tatnulian. And 
meet a travelling Lama he always reckons a under the term, Tamulian, he includes the 
piece of extreme good fortune. The Si-Fan, whole of the aborigines of India, whether 
or Oriental Tibetans, are nomadic, like the civilized or uncivilized, from Cape Comorin 
Mongol-Tartars, and pass their lives wholly to the snows, except the inhabitants of the 
in the care of their flocks. They do not great mountainous belt confining the plains 
lodge, like other Mongol's, in Yourta, cover- of India towards Tibet, China, and Avtu 
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These last ho thinks aro, in the North West, 
derived from the Tibetan stock ; and in the 
South-East from tho Indo-Chinese stock; 
the 92 ° of East longitude, or tho Dhansri 
river of Assam, apparently forming the 
dividing line' of the two races, which 
aro each yastly numerous and strikingly 
diversified, yet essentially one, just as are 
tho no less numerous and varied races of tho 
single Tamulian stock. Mr. Hislop took 
almost a similar view, as the result of his 
philological inquiries. 

The Mongol in Kabul, Herat and Persia 
aro called Kalmuk in Herat and Afghanistan, 
and were introduced from Balkli towards the 
end of the 18th century. Those of Kabul and 
Persia, aro now called Aimak or Char Aimak, 
and tho Hazara. Tho term Aimak is a Mon¬ 
golian, Mantshu and Turk word, meaning 
tribo. They dwell to the north of Herat and 
Kabul in the range of the undulating country, 
which in some places assumes a mountainous, 
in others a hilly character, and in some parts 
is well-watered, in others bleak and rough, 
forming a water shed of two natural divi¬ 
sions, from the west of which flow tho 
Murghab, tho Tajcnd and tho Furrah-Rud, 
and from the east, tho Holmund, the south 
eastern feeders of the Oxus and tho north 
western feeders of tho Kabul river. 

In the Dcrajat aro warlike Baluchi and 
Afghan tribes tlio most unyielding of whom 
are tho Waziri, who continue to resist 
tho efforts of English power to restrain their 
inroads on the plains. Still further north 
and west aro the numerous tribes of Afgha¬ 
nistan, of whom may bo mentioned tho 
powerful Durani race and tho Tajik tribes. 

In the Bimnu valley, there are mixed races 
and wo may notice the Durda in Giljit and 
Chulas. 

Tho Thibotan and Ncpaleso are a Mongol 
race. 

Tho Darma raco occupying tho Darma pass 
leading into Gurhwal, are said to be tho 
descendants of a body of Mongol whom 
Timur left behind him in Kamaon. They 
practise divination, taking their omens from 
tho warm livor of the sacrificed shoep. They 
eat the yak and the oow, inter thoir dead for 
a time and then, in tho month Kirtik, they 
exhume aud burn them. The great aboriginal 
stock of tho inhabitants of tho mountains, 
east of tho river Kali, as in Nepaul, is Mongol. 
The faot is inscribed in characters so plain, 
upon their faces, forms, aud languages, that 
w© may well dispense with the superfluous 
and vain attempt to trace it historically in 
tho meagre chronicles of barbarians. 

From Kashmir, eastwards, all the easily 
accessible portions of the Himalaya are occu- 
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pied by Arian Hindu as far as the eastern 
border of Kumaon and the Kali river sepa¬ 
rating Kuraaon from Nepal—tho Tibetans 
being hero confined to tho valleys about and 
beyond tho snow. People of Tibetan blood 
have migrated into Nepaul, throughout its 
whole length, and have formed mixed tribes 
whose appearanco and language is more 
Tibetan than Indian, but whoso religion and 
manners are Hindu. East of Nepaul, in 
Sikkim and Bhutan, the Hindu element al¬ 
most disappears, and tho Thibetans are alto** 
gether dominant. 

The Ugro-Tartarian languages, of High- 
Asia and oilier regions, which other writers 
stylo Turanian, aro those of Dr. Pritchard’s 
second group of nations belonging to thesamo 
great family and include the various hordes 
who have been known under tho names of 
Tartar, Turk, Mongol, Mantchu, and Tungus. 
AH these nations appear, from the result of 
late rescaches, to be allied in descent, though 
long supposed to bo quite separate. In tho 
vast region of High-Asia, extending from tho 
chain of Altai to that of the Himalaya aro tho 
pasture-lands, where, during immemorial 
ages, tho nomadic tribes of that region havo 
fed their flocks and multiplied those hordes 
which from time to timo descended in im¬ 
mense swarms on the fertile regions of Asia ^ 
and of Europe. Perhaps the earliest of theso 
invasions of the civilized world was that of 
the Hiotig nu, expelled from the borders of 
China by tho powerful dynasty of tho Han. 
These wore tho people who, after their inroad 
on tho Gothic empire of Hermanrich, mado 
their way, under Etzel or Attila, into tho 
heart of France. Hordes from the same 
regions under Togrul-Beg, and Seljuk, and 
Mahmud of Ghizni, and Jengiz, and Timur 
and Obhman, overwhelmed the kaliphat and 
the empires of China, of Byzantium, and of 
Hindustan, and linoal descendants of the 
shepherds of High-Asia still sit on the throne 
of Cyrus, and on that of the Great Constan¬ 
tine. As a branch of the Ugro-Tartarian, ho 
speaks of some of the insular nations to tho 
eastward of Asia and near the coast of tho 
Pacific Ocean. Tho idiom of the islands edm- 
prisod in the empire of Nippon, as well as 
that of the independent Liu-kiu Archipelago, 
bears some signs of affinity to those of tho 
Ugro-Tartarian nations, and ho adds that 
Mr. Norris had assured him that the princi¬ 
ple of vocalic harmony and other phenomena 
of the Tartar languages prevail in the idiom 
of tho Japanese and Liukiu islands. 
As a seventh group of his ^gro Tartarian, 
he classes the aboriginal inhabitants of 
India, who wore expelled from Hindustan 
by the Brahmins aud the Ariau people who 
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accompanied them across the Indus, and re- Cathay, and the way thither Vol. i. p. j , 
tired, as it is supposed on apparently in- Vol. ii. p. 274. Latham, Nationalities of 
sufficient proof, into the Dekhan. They still Europe, Vol. i. pp. 263, 266. Ferrier's Jour- 
occupy the greater part of that peninsula, neys; Mr, Campbell, p. 48; 147; 148 ; 168. 
and a portion, at least, of the island of Gey- Cunningham's Ladak, Latham's Ethnology , 
Ion. Their idioms—tlio Tamil, the Telugu Annals Indian Administration : Hue's Chris - 
and the Karnataka of the Mysore,—are sis- tianity , Vol. i., p. 225. Lubbock Origin of 
ter dialects of one speech, and he considers Civilization p. 78. Hue and Qabet , 112. 
it likely that the languages of the mountain See Bourint, Koulk, Kouren, Kirghis, Abo- 
tribes of India, the Bhil, the Gond, the rigincs, Gurhwal, Hindu, India, Japan, 
Toda and others, belong to the same stock. Kabul, Kalkns, Koko-nor, Kurilian, Lepcha, 
Dr. Prichard adds that professor Rask had Semang, Turau, Turk, Viswamitra. 
conjectured that these nations are also of the M0NG008. Anglo-Indian, a name ap- 
Tartar stock. Their language has some of plied to species of Herpestes, viz :— 
the peculiarities of structure which have been brnchyurus, Java, 

pointed out. He also observes that there are exilis, Archipelago. 

some curious analogies between the Tarnulian f’uscus, Waterh, Neilgherry brown mop- 
and other dialects of the Dekhan and the goose. 

languages of Australia, with which we have griseus, Geoffr. Madras mongoose, India, 
obtained some acquaintance through the javanicus, Geoffr. Java, Sumatra, 
labours of Mr. Threlkeld and several other jerdoni. 

missionaries, and from the able researches of malnccensis, F Cuv. Bengal mongoose. 
Captain Gray. monticollis, W Elliot, Long tailed mon- 

Hindu, Mongol and Kalmuk women must goose, 
not speak to their father-in-law nor sit down nipalensis, Gray.Gold spotted mongoose, of 
in his presence. A similar practice prevails Nepal. 

amongst the Ost.iak of Siberia, but with nyula, Hodgs. The nyul or neyool, of the 
them the son-in-law will not look at his Terai. 

wife’s mother, and the hindu and Ostiak smit.hii, Gray, Buddy mongoose, 

women never pronounce their husband’s vitticollis, Bennet , stripe necked mon- 

natne, nor a husband the wife’s name bub call goose. 

ll.em man and woman. The current name of these Herpestes, is 

Among the Mongol when a marriage is ar- writ t e n Mongoos, Mongoose and Mungus. 
ranged, the girl fl.es to some relations to ludo 0ne spec i cs , called by the Singhalese hotam- 
herself. The bridegroom coining to demand b eya, is believed by them not to prey upon 
his wife,the father-in-law says, “My daughter sevpe nts, but to live near rivers and mud 
is yours ; go, take her wherever you can find brooks, the adjacent thickets affording them 
her.” Having thus obtained his warrant, he, ^Iter, and their food consisting of aquatic 
with his friends, runs about searching; and rep ti| e8 , ct . ab s audmollusca. Tho Ichneumon 
having found her ; seizes her as Ins property, of the Egyptians, is the Herpestes ichneu- 
and carries her home as it wore by force. mon, a quadruped celebrated for destroy- 
Rubruk relates that he saw in the solitudes ing serpents and crocodiles. It was also 
of Tartary asses that resembled mules, and called Ichneumon pliaraonis. The mongoos, 
he probably speaks of the animal called the animals, the ichneumon of the Egyptians 
bemion, Asinus hemionus which Messrs, the Mangouste of the French, the Mang- 
Huc and Gabet often met with in numerous gus of Hindustan and the Kere-pulli of 
herds during their journey from Pekin to the Tamil people, are all of active habits, 
Lha-ssa, through the Mongolian steppes. and of bold and sanguinary dispositions. The 
A certain kind of dumb trade prevails in- Madras mongoose is spread through most 
deed more or less in most Asiatic countries, parts of the South of India up to the Ner- 
inoluding Mongolia and possibly China, by buddah, tho North West I*rovinces and the 
which bargains are driven and concluded by Panjab. It hunts for and eats the eggs 
two parties fingering each other’s knuckles of birds that lay on the ground, kills 
under a shawl without a word spoken the lizards, rats, and small snakes, is very des- 
stories of the Seric trade was have risen out tructive to poultry. Dr. Jerdon doos not be- 
of this practice.— Rawlinson , Vol. i. p. 1; lieve that it will voluntarily attack a large 
Schmidt , Narrative, pp. 45, 53 ; Timkowsky's snake or that it is not sensible of the cobra 
Journey to Pekin, I, 17; 18; 380. Hue, poisou, but the prevailing notion in India 
Recollections of a Journey, pp. 127 ; 128;153 ; is that it is the natural enemy of the cobra 
217; 218. Professor Max Muller Lectures and that the cobra poison makdfc no im- 
on Science of Language,]).]). 285; 287; Yule, pression on it. The Bengal mongoos is of 
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Similar habits to that of Madras, and is 
found in Bengal, Assam, Burmah, and Malay 
Peninsula. The long tailed mongoos, is 
found in the Eastern Ghats of the Peninsula 
of India as also is the ruddy mongoos. 
The gold spotted mongoos occurs from the 
Panjab, along the Himalaya through Ben- 
gal to the Malay Peninsula. The Neii- 
gherry brown mongoos is restricted to the 
Neilgherries. H. vitticollis occurs along 
the western side of India from Dharwar 
through Travancore to Ceylon, H. Nyula 
Hodge, in Nepal, lives in burrows of its own 
making Horsfield , Tennant , Bhjth , Jerdon .— 
See Herpestes, Mammalia. 

MONGRA or pakaura Hind., a sweet¬ 
meat. 

MONGY PATTUN. A town in the 
Dekhan ; anciently called Dhank. See Balia, 
Mungi-paitun. 

MONIKOH. See India. 

MONIMIACEJ3. Until, an order of 
plants consisting of 1 species, of Ambora. 
MONITOR DRACAENA. Linn , Gray. 

Tulla-goya Sing. 

The iguana of Ceylon, about 4 or 5 feet long. 
A still larger species, the Kabaragoya, is 
partial to marshy ground, and when dis¬ 
turbed upon land, will take refuge in the 
nearest water. From the somewhat erup¬ 
tive appearance of the yellow blotches on 
its scales, a closely allied species, similarly 
spotted, formorly obtained amongst natura¬ 
lists the name of Monitor exanthemafcicus, 
and the Singhalese appellation of this one, 
kabara, is suggestive of the same idea. Ex¬ 
ternally applied it is considered a cure for 
cutaneous disorders, but taken inwardly is 
poisonous.— Tennant Skct. Natural History 
p. 272. 
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Kurango-Balanghitam. 


Ape 

Eng. 

Cephua 

Lat- 

Ceph 

Ethiop. 

Keibi 

Persic 

Kephoa 

Ga. 

Kubbi 


Kepoa 

»» 

Kaki 

Singh. 

Koph 

Hkb. 

1 Mono 

Sp. 

Bnndr 

Hind. 

Korangu 

Tam. 

Soirnia 

It. 

! Kothi 

Tel. 

Bertuccia 

>» 

i 


Apes form the sub-family Simian©, of 
the family Simiadas, or monkeys, of tho 
natural order Primates. Apes are repre¬ 
sented in India by two species of Simia. The 
ancientEgyptians are said to have worshipped 
monkeys, and some of them in India are still 
worshipped. The various kinds of ape seem 
to have been made known to the Hebrews, 
Greeks and Romans, by specimens brought 
from Africa and India; those of the Hebrews 
probably from India, the Hebrew name Koph 
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being almost the same as the Sanscrit Kapi. 
Apes, gold and ivories could however have 
been got from many parts of Africa, as also 
from tbeSouth andfcash of Ashland tbeirSan- 
scrit, Ethiopian, Hebrew, Greek, and Persian 
names, Kapi, Ceph, Koph, Kephos or Kepos, 
Keibi and Kubbi, are identical and show 
that tho apes may have been brought from 
any of those regions—the Singhalese, Tamil 
and Telugu names Kaki, Korangu and Kothi 
are less similar. Had the Hebrew ships visit¬ 
ed the isles in the Malay peninsula, Sumatra, 
Java or Borneo, they would have known of 
the Simia satyrus,the Orang utan of Malacca, 
and Sumatra, the Mia of Borneo or have 
seen the Siaraanga syndactyla, the long arms 
of which measure five feet six inches across 
in an adult about three feet high. Mr. 
Russell Wallace has given the names for 
monkey in 33 languages of the Eastern 
Archipelago none of which have any resem¬ 
blance to the Kapi, Knbbi or Koph of 
the Sanscrit, Egyptian and Hebrew, but one 
of them the Kuraugo of Balanghitam in N. 
Celebes, is almost identical with the Tamil 
Korangu. The names are, 

Aruka of Morelia of Amboyna. 

Babah, of Sanguir, Siau. 

Budess, Javanese. 

Bohen, of Menado and Balanghitam of 
N. Celebes. 

Dare of Bouton and Salayer of S. Celebes. 

Kess of Am hi aw, and of Cajeli, Wayapo 
and Massaratty in Bouru. and Batumerah. 

Kessi of Cajeli. 

Kesi of Camarian and Telnti in Ceram. 

Kuraugo of Bolangbutam in N. Celebes. 

Lebi of Matabello. 

Lek of Tcor and Gab in Ceram. 

Luka and Lukar of Teluti, Ahtiago and 
Tobo of Ceram. 

Meiram of the Alfuro of Ahtiago in Ceram. 

Mia of the Sulu Islds. Tidore and Galelaof 
Gilolo. 

Mondo of the Baja. 

Miunyeet, Malay. 

Nok of Gani of Gilolo. 

Roke of Bonton of Celebes. 

Rua of Larike and Saparua. 

Sia of Liang in Amboyna. 

Yakiss of Wahai in Ceram. 

Apes, monkeys and baboons are arranged 
by naturalists under the family Simiad© 
those in the S. and E. of Asia may bo 
thus shown; 

Order Primates. 

Fam. Simiadje, Monkeys. 

| Quadmraana. I Catarrhinw, Gtoffrey. 

| Heopitheci, van Hcfven. | 
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Sub-fam Si nuance, Apes. 

Troglodytes uiger, Chimpanzee, Africa. 
Troglodytes gorilla, Gorilla, Africa. 

Simia satyrus, Orang-utan of Borneo. 
Simia morio, Orang-utan of Sumatra. 
Siamanga syndactyla, Ruffles, Tenasserim, 
Sumatra. 

Sub-fam. Hylobatince, Gibbons of Indo- 
Chinese countries and Malayana. 

Hylobates hoolook, Hoolook of Assam, 
Cachar, Khassia, and Sylhet. 

Hylobates lar, Gibbon of Tenasserim. 
Hylobates agilis, Gibbon of Malay penin¬ 
sula. Others from the Malay Islands. 


Monkeys. 

Presbytis Illiger. 

Semnopithecus, F. Cuvier. 

Hauuman, H. | Langur, H. 

Presbytis en tell us. 

Simia, Dufresn. P. anebises, Fll. 

Langur, H. Makur, Mahr. 

Hamiman, H. Musya, Cav. 

Wanur, Mahr. Bengal Largur, Eng. 

Common in Bengal and Central India. 

Presbytis schistaceus, Hodgs. Horsf. 
Himalayan Langur, Eng. | Langur, Hind. 

Kubup, Bhot. | Katnba Sutu, Lefch. 

Occurs throughout the Himalaya. 

Presbytis priamus, Ell., Ely., Horsf. 
Madras Langur, Eng. | Gandangi, Tel. 


Inhabits the eastern side of the peninsula 
and the north of Ceylon. 

Presbytis Johnii, Jerdon. 

Simia Jobnii, Fisher. I S. Johnii, var. of Martin. 
Semnopithecuu Drissu- | S. Cucullatus. Is. Geoff. 
mierii, Schinz. | S. Ilypoleuoos, Bl. Horsf. 

The Malabar Langur, of Travancore, 
Cochin, Malabar and South Canara. 

Presbytis jubatns, Jerdon. 

Semnopithecus Johnii, Wagner , Blyth, Martin. 
The Neilgherry Langur, of Neilgherries, 
Anamally, Pulney and Wynaad, not below 
2,600 and 3,000 feet. 

Presbytis piieatus, Blyth., Sylhet, Cachar, 
Chittagong. 

Presbytis barbei, Blyth., interior of Tip- 
perah Hills. 

Presbytis obscurus, Reid., Mergui. 
Presbytis phavrei, Blyth., Arakan. 
Presbytis albo-cinereus, Malay Peninsula. 
Presbytes cephalopterus, Blyth. Ceylon. 
Presbytes ursinus, Blyth., Ceylon. 
Semnopithecus maurus, Schr. Tenasserim ? 
Java. 

Semnopithecus pyrrhus, Horsf, Java. 
Semnopithecus femoral is, Horsf., Sumatra. 
Semnopithecus flavimanus, It. Geoff., Su¬ 
matra. 

Semnopithecus cristatus, Raffles , Sumatra, 
Borneo. 
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Sub-fam. Papioninee, Baboons. 

The true baboons of Africa ami monkey- 
like baboons of India. 

Inuus silenus, Jerdon. Lion-monkey. 

Simialeonina. Linn.Shaw. 1 Silenus veter, Gray,Bly » 

Hors. 

Nil-bandar, Bkng. | Nella-manthi, 

Siah-bandar, Hind. | 

W. Ghats, Cochin, Travancore. 

Inuus rhesus, Jerdon. 

Inuus ervthrams, Schreb. Pithex oinope, Hodg.Hor*. 

Bl. 

Bengal monkey, Eng. Marcut-banur, L®P. 
Bandar, Hind. Banur, „ 

Morkot, Bkng. Subu, »» 

Piyu, Bhot. 

Inhabits nearly all India. 

Inn us pel ops, Jerdon. 

Macacus asaamenais, McLelland, Horsf. Blyth. 

The Hill monkey, high up on Mussoorie 
Hills. 

Inuus Sikkamensis, Jerdon. 

Macacus Sikamonsia, Hodgson. 

Inuus nemeslrinus, Jerdon. Tenasserim 
Malayans.. 

Inuus leoninus, Blyth. Arakan. 

Inuus arotoides, Is. Geoffroy. Arakan. 
Gen. Macacus radiat.us, Jerdon. 

Simla einica, Linn. FAl. Bly. Horsf. 

Munga, Can. Wanur, Mahr. of Sykes. 

Madras monkoy, Eng. Kerda, Mahr. of Ghauts. 

Bandar, Hind. Koti, Tel. 

Makadu, Mahr. j Vella Munfchi, Tam. 

All over Southern India. 

Macacus piieatus, Shaiv, of Ceylon. 

' Macacus carbonarius, F. Cuvier, Burmah. 
Macacus cynomolgus, Linn., of Burmah. 
Macacus nemestrinus, Linn., Malay Penin¬ 
sula to Borneo. 

Macacus assamensis, McCl., Assam. 

Silenus veter, Linn., Ceylon., S. India. 
170 species of mammalia are known to 
inhabit Iudo-Malaya.. Of these, are 24 of the 
quadrumana or monkey tribe, 10 of which oc¬ 
cur in the Malay peninsula, 11 of them in Su¬ 
matra, 9 in Java and 13 in Borneo. The Orang 
utan are found only in Sumatra and Borneo. 
The Siamang, next to them in size, in Malacca 
and Sumatra, and the long-nosed monkey 
only in Borneo. The gibbons or long-armed 
apes and monkeys and the lemur like ani¬ 
mals, Nycticebus, Tarsius, and Galeopitbe- 
cus, are found in all the islands. With the 
exception of the Orang-utan, the Siamang, 
the Tarsius spectrum and the Galeopitbecus, 
all the Malayan genera of quadrumana, are 
represented in India by closely allied spe¬ 
cies. In the Indo-Malay region are 33 
Carnivora, 8 of which, a tiger, leopard, civet, 
tiger-cat and .otter are fouud in India and 
Malacca and 20 in the Malayan region ; 13 
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have representatives in India, of closely allied 
species. The Malacca glutton, Heliotis orien¬ 
tal is, has the H. Nepalensis in the Himalaya. 
There are 22 hoofed animals in Indo-Malaya, 
seven of which are found in India and 
Burmali. The Bos soudaicus is found in 
Burmah, Siam, Java and Borneo. There 
is a goat-like animal in Sumatra ; the two 
horned and the long horned rhinoceros occur 
in Burmah, Sumatra and Java, and the 
elephant of Iridju is found in Malacca, 
Sumatra and Borneo. There are about 50 
bats, of which utder a fourth part occur in 
India. ; 34 rodents (squirrels, rats, &c.) of 
which 6 or 8 aro Indian, and 10 Inseotivora, 
9 of which are peculiar to tlie Malay regions. 
The Tupaia, insect-eaters, closely resemble 
squirrels, are almost confined to the Malay 
islands, as also are Ptiloeerus Lowii of 
fo iieo and Gyrnnurns Rafflesi’. In Timor, 
there aro 15 bats, and 7 land mam¬ 
mals ; amongst them the Mocacns cynornol- 
gus, the common monkey of all the Indo- 
Malay island: Faradnxnrus fasciatus, a civet 
cat, found over much of the Archipelago. 

The monkey, it is often asserted manifests 
affection and sympathy in ways almost 
human. V., a writer in the Times of India 
of 25th August. 1868, mentions that, he once 
heard a number of monkeys making much 
noise and lie sent a Bhil to ascertain the 
cause. The Bhil returned and mentioned 
that ft female of the herd was carrying* about 
a dead young one in her arms, and the rest 
were making a noise in consequence. Hin¬ 
dus believe that, except when killed by man 
or beast, the monkey never dies. Hylobates, 
the ‘ wa-wa’ or long-armed ape, is the most 
beautiful of all the monkey tribe. The fur 
of this getitlo little animal is grev, its face, 
hands, and feet, are jet black, in features it 
more resembles those of the human race than 
the orang utang. Hylobates hoolook, the 
Ho lock is the Simia hoolook, Harlan ; 
H. seyrites and H. coronmndelus, Ogilby ; II. 
houloch, Lesson , is a native of Assam. Hylo¬ 
bates lar, the Gibbon ; Homo lar, Linnasm; 
Simia longimana, Schreber ; S. albimana 
Vigor 8 and Hors field ; andLe Grand Gibbon of 
Buffon ; is a native of Malacca, where it is 
known as the white handed Gibbon. Tim 
contrast which this animal offers with H. 
hoolook, is very remarkable. The body is 
proportionally much shorter; and it is quite 
incapable of walking in the erect attitude 
commonly assumed by II. hoolook, always 
creeping forward when on the ground in a 
crouching position. 

Hylobates leuciscus, the silvery gibbon, 
or Wow-Wow, Simia leucisca, Schreber , 
Audeb. is native of Malacca. 
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Notwithstanding the unequalled agility of 
the monkey,it falls a prey,and not unfrequent. 
ly,to the leopard The hitter,on approaching a 
tree on which a troop of monkeys have t^en 
shelter, causes an instant, and fearful oxcite- 
meiit, which they manifest by lond and 
continued screams and incessant restless 
leaps from branch to branch. The leo¬ 
pard meanwhile walks round and round 
the tree, with his eyes firmly fixed upon 
Iiis victims, till at last exhausted by ter¬ 
ror, and prostrated by vain exertions to es¬ 
cape, one or more fall a prey to his voracity. 

The Chinese are skilful in teaching 
the smaller kinds of monkeys various 
tricks and persons carrying them around tho 
country to entertain the populace with their 
antics five often met. Mr. Breton gives one 
picture of their adroitness and usefulness in 
picking tea in Shantung from plants growing 
on otherwise inaccessible acclivities which if 
nob misrepresented rests on doubtful authori¬ 
ty. One of the most remarkable of the mon¬ 
key tribe is the “done” or Cochin-Chinese 
monkey (Simia nemfous) which is said to oc¬ 
cur also in Kwangsi. It is a large species of 
great rarity, and remarkable for the variety 
of colors, with which it is adorned. Its body 
is about two feet long and when standing in 
an upright position its height is consider¬ 
ably greater. The faco is of an oran ge color 
and flattened in its form. At dark baud runs 
across tho front of the forehead and the sides 
of the countenance are bounded by long 
spreading yellowish tufts of hair. The body 
and upper parts of the forearms are brownish 
grey, the lower portions of the arms from 
the elbows to the wrists being white,its hands 
and thighs are black and the legs of a bright 
red colour, while the tail and large triangu¬ 
lar spot, above it aro pure white. Such a 
creature matches well for its grotesque and 
variegated appearance with the mandarin 
duck and gold fish also peculiar to China. 
Mr. Earl mentions that in the Archi¬ 
pelago, he saw numbers of large black 
apes, called luton, crowd the trees near the 
anchorage, about the time of low water, for 
the purpose of catching crabs aud craw-fish 
which form their principal food. The natives 
assert that they put their long tails into the 
holes inhabited by the crabs, palling them 
out when the latter bite. They also assert 
that the monkey’s tails are sometimes held 
fast and the animal consequently drowned 
when the tide rises. 

The monkeys of Malacca are very beauti¬ 
ful, having yellow hair, with a black ring 
round the neck. They are the most docile 
and intelligent of all the different species, of 
the Simia : two of then on board the 
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Hope, with agile gambols, anti highly j 
comic,though sometimes mischievous pranks, j 
enlivened many a heavy hour in the course of 
the voyage. The Singhalese have the impres¬ 
sion that the remains of a monkey are never 
to be found in the forest ; a belief which they 
have embodied in the proverb that “ he who 
has seen a white crow,the nest of a paddi bird, 
a straight coeoanut tree, or a dead monkey, 
is certain to live for ever.’ , This piece of 
folk lore.has evident^ readied Ceylon from 
India, where it is believed that persons 
dwelling on the spot where a Harimuan mon¬ 
key, Presbytis entellus, has been killed, 
will die, that even its bones are unlucky and 
that no house erected where they are hid 
under ground cau prosper. A white monkey 
taken between Ambessusse and Kornegalle, 
where they are said to be numerous, was 
brought to Colombo. Except in colour, 
it had all the characteristics of Presbytis 
cephalopterus.So striking was its whiteness 
that, it might have been conjectured to be 
an albino, but for the circumstance that its 
eyes and face were black. White monkeys 
have been seen near the Ridiguile Wihara, 
in Seveu Kories and also at Tangallo. 

Monkeys appear to frequent regions 
exceeding 11.000 feet in height, the Presbytis 
Kohist.acens, Jlodijs , on ascending higher 
than others. These monkeys, called “ Lan¬ 
gur” by the natives, have been frequently 
seen, more especially in Garlnval and Simla, 
at the height of 11,000 feet, ‘leaping and 
playing about at this elevation/ as Captaiu 
Hutton says, “while the iir-t.rees among 
which they sported, were loaded with snow- 
wreaths. The Macao ns rhesus, Ancleb. is 
met with as well in India (particularly in 
Bengal and Assam) as in the Himalaya, 
where it frequents heights of about 8,000 | 
feet. Turner mentions having seen a large 
troop of these animals in Bhutan, which 
are in Ceylon held in great veneration, but 
in Western Tibet, and farther to the north, 
no monkeys have yet been found. 

Cynopifcecus nigresceus, is the black ba¬ 
boon monkey of Celebes. 

Rats, monkeys, and squirrels commit great 
depredations in fruit time: they are partial 
to the sweet pulp which they digest but 
evacuate the beans whole.— Elliot ; Horsf. 
Jerdon, Low's Sarawak, p. 80. Williams' 
Middle Kingdom, p. 247. Earl, p. 116 to 117, 
Wathen's Voyage p. 164. Ten nent Sketc. 
Eat. Hist . p. 11-8 31. See Simiadee. 

MONKEY BREAD TREE. Adansonia 
digitata Linn . 

MONKEY FLOWER. The genera Dip- 
licus aud Mimulus. 


MONKSHOOD.— Eng. A coni turn napPE'" 
lus. 

MON-LAU,— See India, 

MONNESSES, —See Greeks of Asia. 

MONNIERA BROWNER, Pers. Syo. of 
Herpes tes tnonniera, B B. and Kunth. 

MONNIERA CUNEIFOLIA, Mich.Syn. 
of Herpewt.es tnonniera II. B. and Knntli. 

MONOCANTHUS a genus of the Fain 
Bal is tides comprising 1 Erythrodon; 15 
Batistes: 8 Monocanthus ; 4 Alenteres. 

MONOCERA GRLFFITH1L—In the 
southern provinces of Tenasserirn, bears 
flowers similar to the Elceocarpus. — Mason. 

MONOG AMY, amongst tho Hebrew peo¬ 
ple so far back as the time of Abraham 
monogamy was recognized as the only legi¬ 
timate state of things, the elevated concep¬ 
tion of marriage presented in the record of 
the creation, testifies to a most profound 
sense of the sacred ness of monogamy as tho 
most intimate possible union of two persons. 
The Canticle is a song of wedded, love and 
fidelity. Polygamy was not prohibited 
amongst the Hebrews, but there is nothing 
to warrant the horrible seraglio customs 
depicted in Judges and instituted by David 
aud Solomon as regal. Bauson God in Ilis - 
lory, Vol. i. p. 177.—See Semitic races. 

MONOLOPHUS ELEGANS, Wall, 

Kwno-kado, BuitM. 

MONOPORANDRA CORDIFOLIA. A 
moderate sized tree of Ambagamowa and 
Saffragarn districts in Ccvlon, growing at an 
elevation of about 3,000 feet.— Thw. En. PI. 
Zeyl. i. p. 30. 

MONOPORANDRA ELEGANS. A 

moderate sized tree of Saffragarn district in 
Ceylon, at an elevation of about 2,000 feet. 
— Thw. En. Pl'Zei/l. i. p. 39. 

MONOPORANDRA LANCIFOLIA. A 
small tree growing in Ceylon at Hellessee, 
in the Pasdoon Corle, at no great elevation. 
— Thw. En. Pl.Zeyl. i. p. 39. 

MONOTHEISM is the primary doctrine 
of the Yedas. 

MONSA-SIJ, Beng. Sheathed spurge, 
Euphorbia ligularia. 

MONSON. A general who advanced 
against Holkar in 1804.but retreated towards 
Agra, deserted by his Jeypore allies. 
MONSOON. 

Mausam, Arab. 1 Eteaieo Greek from 

Etesian winds, Eng. | $ros a year. 

In Hindustan, the people usually arrange 
the year into three periods, the “ cbonmasa” 
or “ Burk’ha” which is the rainy season of 
four months duration; after which is the 
“Seeala” or “ Jara” or “Mobasa” the cold 
season; followed by the Dhoop»kala or 
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inrsa or hot season. This division indi¬ 
cates generally, the course of the seasons in 
India, though in one locality, the rains or 
the hot or tlie cold seasons may be somewhat 
more prolonged than in another. The mon¬ 
soons or periodical winds are kuovvn in 
the Indian Ocean, and indeed generally 
throughout India, by the name of the south¬ 
west and north-east monsoon, these being 
their directions at sea. 

The south-west or summer monsoon, in 
almost all parts of India, is a sea wind, 
and is therefore loaded with vapour. 

In Northern India the rainy season com¬ 
mences later than in the peninsula, because 
it is not till June that the sun acts sufficient¬ 
ly energetically on the Tibetan mountains 
and the plains of temperate Asia to attract 
in that direction the full force of the mon¬ 
soon. This wind, after passing over the 
plains of Bengal, comes in contact with the 
Khasia mountains, upon which, and upon the 
whole chain of the Himalaya, it discharges 
itself in heavy rains diminishing in amount 
as we advance westward, with the increasing 
distance from the sea. At Calcutta the 
wind, during the whole of tho monsoon, 
from April onwards, blows from tlie east to 
south, but after the beginning of August 
when the great rain-fall in eastern Bengal 
has considerably lowered the tomperaturo of 
that province, (the arid plains of tlie Pun¬ 
jab, however remaining excessively heated) 
it becomes S. S. E, and in September still 
more easterly. After the autumnal equinox, 
the great mass of the Himalaya becomes 
intensely cold, and the whole of the continent 
comparatively cool, while tho southern 
hemisphere gets powerfully heated, the 
monsoon is everywhere a land wind, except 
in the Malayan peninsula and on the coast 
of the Carnatic. From tho vernal to the 
autumnal equinox a great part of India 
is preternaturally hot, but from October 
to February (inclusive) it is comparatively 
cool, and at the same time the continents of 
Africa and Australia become preternaturally 
hot. During the summer months therefore, 
or the hot season as it is commonly called in 
India, the wind blows from the south to¬ 
wards the north, while in the winter or 
cold season it blows from north to south. 
From the vernal till the autumnal equinox, 
the heat of a great part of India, is still 
however great: but after the autumnal equi 
nox the great mass of the Himalaya becomes 
intensely cold and the plains of India gene¬ 
rally become cool and when the north-east 
monsoox* prevail, it is every where a land 
wind except on the coast of the Carnatic and 
in the Malayan peninsula. In Malaya it 
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blows over a great extent of sea, and is 
therefore very rainy but in the Carnatic 
the widtli of the sea is not great, so that 
the rainfall, though well marked, is less, 
and terminates long before the end of the 
monsoon, probably from the wind acquir¬ 
ing a more directly southerly direction, 
after the sun has reached the southern tropic. 
Tho amount of rain varies prodigiously in 
different parts of India, from almost none to 
six hundred inches, but the rain-fa 11 affords 
no direct criterion of the humidity of any 
climate, for the atmosphere may be saturated 
with moisture without any precipitation 
taking place. Thus, while iu Sikkim 1 ° 
for 300 feet is the proportion for the eleva¬ 
tions below 7,000 feet, on the Nilghiri Hills 
it is about 1 ° for 340 feet, in Khasia 1 ° 
for 380 feet; and elevations of Nagpur and 
Arnbala produce no perceptible diminution iii 
their mean temperature, which is as great as 
that which would normally be assigned to 
them were they at tho level of the sea. 

Monsoons prevail in the Iudian Ocean, be¬ 
tween Sumatra and the African coast, and be¬ 
tween 3° S. L. to the Asiatic coast including 
the Arabian Sea, the Gulf of Bengal, and 
between the Island of Madagascar and coast 
of Africa. They are distinguished as the 
N. East and tho S. West monsoons. Both 
of them bring rain, and that from the South 
west prevails from the latter part of May 
till the middle of September and is chiefly 
felt on the west coasts of India and Burmah 
and northwards towards the Himalaya. 
The N. East monsoon prevails from the mid¬ 
dle of October till the middle of December 
and its force is chiefly felt on the Eastern 
coast of the peninsula of India. Tlie coun¬ 
tries and islands of South Eastern 
Asia have, thus, a web and a dry side. The 
S. W. monsoon drops much of its rain on 
the Western Ghats of the peninsula of India 
and moisture brought by the N. E. mousoon 
is deposited principally on the eastern 
sido of the peninsula. The South side of an 
island in the S. W. monsoon has one conti¬ 
nuous shower but as the clouds spend their 
rain on the central mountains the North coast 
is quite dry. Iu the N. E. monsoon this 
is reversed. 

In India and upon its seas the monsoon 
phenomena are developed on the grandest 
scales. These remarkable winds blow over 
all that expanse of northern water that lies 
between Africa aud the Philippine Islands, 
Throughout this vast expanse, the winds 
that are known in other parts of the world 
as the N. E. trades, are here called N. E. 
monsoon, because,,instead of blowing from 
that quarter for twelve months, as in other 
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seas, they blow only for six. During tbe 
remaining six months they are turned back, 
as it were; for, instead of blowing towards 
the equator,they'blow away from it, and ins¬ 
tead of N.R. trades we> have S.W.monsoons. 

The S. W. monsoons commence at the 
north, and “back down,”or work their way 
towards the south. Thus they set in earlier at 
Calcutta than they do at Ceylon, and earlier 
in Ceylon than they do at the equator. The 
average rate of travel, or “ backing down to 
the south,” as seamen express it, is from 
fifteen to twenty miles a day. It takes the 
S. W. monsoons six or eight weeks to 
“ back down” from the tropic of Cancer to 
the equator. During this period there is a 
sort of barometric ridge in the air over this 
region which we may call the monsoon 
wave. In this time it passes from the nor¬ 
thern to the southern edge of the monsoon 
belt, and as it rolls along m its invisible but 
statoly march, the air beneath its pressure 
flows out from under it both ways, on the 
polar side as the S. W. monsoon, on the 
equatorial as the N. E. 

As the vernal equinox approaches, the 
heat of the sun begins to play upon the 
steppes and deserts of Asia with power 
enough to rarify the air, and cause an 
uprising sufficient to produce an indrought 
thitherward from the surrounding region. 
The air that is now about to set off to the 
south as the N.E. monsoon is thus arrested, 
turned back, and drawn into this place of 
low barometer as the S. W. monsoon. 
These plains become daily more and more 
heated, the sun more and more powerful, 
and the ascending columns more and more 
active ; the arc of inrushing air, like a circle 
on the water, is winded, and thus the S. W. 
monsoons, “backing down” towards the 
equator, drive the N, E. monsoons from the 
land, replace them, and gradually extend 
themselves out to sea. 

The S. W. monsoon commences to change 
at Calcutta,in 22° 34’ N.,in February,and ex¬ 
tends thence out to sea at the rate of fifteen or 
twenty miles a day ; yet these winds do not 
gather vapour enough for the rainy season 
of Cherra Ponjie,in lat,25°16,’ to commence 
v ith until the middle or last of April, 
though this station, of all others in the Ben¬ 
gal Presidency, seems to be most favourably 
situated for wringing the clouds. Selecting 
from Colonel Sykes’s report of the rain-fall 
of India, those places which happen to be 
nearest the same meridian, and about 2° of 
latitude apart, the following statement is 
made, with the view of showing, as far as 
such data can show, the time at which the 
rainy season commences in the interior, 
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After discussing from the abstract logs, 
not less than 11,69.7 observations on the 
winds at sea between tbe meridians of 80 ° 
and 85 ° E., and from Calcutta to the equa¬ 
tor, results were obtained for the following 
table, in which is stated in days the average 
monthly duration of the N. E. and S. W. 
winds at sea between the parallels of_ 
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MONSOON. 

Ifc appears from this table that between 
Calcutta and the equator the S.W. monsoons 
are the prevailing winds for seven months, 
the N. E. for five. Each monsoon, like the 
trade winds blows from a higher to a lower 
barometer. Taking up the clew from this 
fact, and resorting again to the graphic me¬ 
thod for illustration, we may ascertain, with 
considerable accuracy, not only the relative 
strength of the north-east, and south-west 
monsoons of the sea, but also the mean 
height of the barometer in the interior of 
India during the south-west monsoon, sup¬ 
posing that monsoon to go no farther than 
the mountain range, which may be taken at 
a menu to be about the parallel of 30 0 
north. 

The south-west monsoons—coming from 
the sea, carry into the interior rains for the 
great wifter-shed of India. They bear with 
them an immense volume of vapour, as is 
shown by the rivers, and confirmed by the 
rain-fall of Cherraponjie, and at 12G other 
stations. Cherraponjie is 4,500 feet abovo 
the sea level. It reaches quite up to the cloud 
region,and receives a precipitation of 537£ in¬ 
ches during the south-west monsoon, from 
May t.o August inclusive. Col. Sykes re¬ 
ported to the British Association, at its meet¬ 
ing in 1852, the rain-fall at these 127 
p'aces, which are between the parallels of 
20 ° and 34 ° in India. According too this 
report, the southwest monsoons pour down 
during the throe summer months upon this 
water-shed 29| inches of rain. The latent 
heat that is liberated during tho condensa¬ 
tion of the vapour for all this rain expands 
tho air, causing it to boil over, flow off, and 
leave a low barometer, a diminished atmos¬ 
pheric pressure throughout all the region 
south of the Himalaya. 

There is only one north-west monsoon 
found in the southern hemisphere. In 
the northern hemisphere the north-east 
trade-wind blows in tho China Sea and in 
the Indian Ocean; in the East Indian Archi¬ 
pelago the west monsoon prevails, and when 
here the south-east trade wind blows as the 
east monsoon. 

In the Java Sea, during the month of 
February, the west monsoon blows strong, 
almost continually; in March it blows inter- 
mittingly and with hard squalls; but in 
April the squalls become less frequent and 
less severe. Now the changing commences ; 
all at once gusts begin to spring up from 
the east : they are often followed by calms. 
The clouds which crowd themselves upon the 
clear sky give warning of the combat in the 
upper air which the currents there are about 
to wage with each other. 
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Afc the occasional showers which fall 
throughout the year in Britain are un¬ 
known in most Asiatic countries, the first 
particulars to attend to in examining their 
climate, are the season and the quantity 
of the periodical rains. It is these 
which regulate husbandry, and on which in 
many countries the temperature and success¬ 
ion of the seasons in a great measure depend. 
The most remarkable rainy season, is that 
called in India the south-west monsoon. It 
extends from Africa to the Malay peninsula, 
and deluges all the intermediate countries 
within certain lines of latitude, for four 
months in the year. In the south of India 
this monsoon commences about the begin¬ 
ning of June but. it gets later as we advance 
toward the north. Its approach is announ¬ 
ced by vast masses of clouds that rise from 
the Indian ocean, and advance towards tho 
north-east, gathering and thickening as they 
approach the land. After some threatening 
days, the sky assumes a troubled appearance 
in tho evenings and the monsoon in general 
sets in during the night. It is attended 
with such a thunder-storm as can scarcely 
be imagined by those who have only seen 
that phenomenon in a temperate climate. 
It generally begins with violent blasts of 
wind, which are succeeded by floods of rain. 
For some hours lightning is seen almost 
without intermission, sometimes it only 
illuminates the sky, and shows the clouds 
near the horizon ; at others it discovers the 
distant bills, and again leaves all in darkness, 
when in an instant it re-appears in vivid and 
successive flashes, and exhibits the nearest 
objects in all the brightness of day. During 
all this time the distant thunder ceases to roll 
and is only silenced by some nearer peal, 
which bursts on the ear with such a sudden 
and tremendous crash as can scarcely fail 
too strike tho most insensible heart with awe. 
At length the thunder ceases and nothing is 
heard but the continued pouring of the rain, 
and the rushing of the rising streams. The 
next day presents a gloomy spectacle; the 
rain still descends in torrents, and scarcely 
allows a view of the blackened fields ; the * 
rivers are swollen and discoloured and sweep 
down along with them the hedges, the huts, 
and the remains of the cultivation which was 
carried on, during the dry season in their 
beds. This lasts for some days, after which 
the sky clears, and discovers the face of na¬ 
ture changed as if by enchantment. Before the 
storm the fields were parched up, and,except 
in the beds of the rivers, scarce a blade of 
vegetation was to be seen*; the clearness of 
the sky was not interrupted by a single 
cloud, but the atmosphere was loaded with 
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dust, which’ was sufficient to render distant 
objects dim as in a mist aud to make the 
sun appear dull and discoloured, till it 
attained a considerable elevation ; a parch¬ 
ing wind blewlike a blast from a furnace, 
and heated wood, iron, and every other solid 
material, even in the shade ; and im¬ 
mediately before the monsoon, this wind 
had been succeeded by still more sultry 
calms. But, when the first violence of the 
storm is over, the whole earth is covered 
with a sudden but luxuriant verdure ; the 
rivers are full and tranquil ; the nir is pure 
and delicious ; and the sky is varied and 
embellished with clouds. The effect of the 
change is visible on all the animal creation, 
and can only be imagined in Europe by 
supposing the depth of a dreary winter to 
start at once into all the freshness and bril¬ 
liancy of spring. From this time the rain falls 
at intervals for about a month, when it comes 
on again with great violence, and in July 
the S. W. rains are at their height; during the 
third month they rather diminish, but are 
still heavy ; and in September they gradu¬ 
ally abate, and are ofreri entirely suspended, 
till near the end of the month; when they 
depart amidst thunders and tempests as they 
came.Snell is the S.W.monsoon in the greater 
part of Iudia.lt is not, however,without some 
diversity, the principal feature of which is 
the delay in its commencement, and the 
diminution in the quantity of rain, as it 
recedes from the sea. No trace of it can 
be perceived at Candahar. The north-east 
of Afghanistan, although much further from 
the sea than Candahar, is subject to theS.W. 
monsoon, and what is equally extraordinary 
receives it from the east. These anomalies 
may perhaps bo accounted for by the fol¬ 
lowing considerations. It is to be observed, 
that the clouds are formed by the vapours of 
the Indian ocean, and are driven over the 
land by a wind from the south-west. Most 
part of the tract in which the kingdom of 
Cabul lies, is to leeward of Africa and 
Arabia, and receives only the vapours of 
the narrow sea, between its southern 
shores and the latter country, which are 
but of small extent, and are exhausted 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
coasts India lying further east, and be¬ 
yond the shelter of Africa, the S.W. monsoon 
spreads over it without any obstruction. It 
is naturally most heavy near the sea from 
which it. draws its supplies, and is exhausted 
after it has post over a great extent of land. 
For this reason, the rains are more or less 
plentiful in each country, according to its 
distance from the sea, except in those near 
high mountains, which arrest the clouds, and 
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procure a larger supply of raio fot* the neigh¬ 
bouring tracts,than would have fallen to their 
share, if the passage of the old ads had been 
unobstructed. The obstaolq presented to the 
clouds and winds by the mountains has 
another effect of no small importance. The 
south-west monsoon blows over the ocean m 
its natural direction, and though it may e,xpe- 
rience some diversities after it reaches the 
land,its general course over India may still be 
said to bo towards the north-east till it is ex¬ 
hausted on the western and central parts of 
the peninsula.The provinces in the northeast 
receive tho S.W. monsoon in a different man¬ 
ner ; the wind which brings the rains to that 
part of the continent, originally blows from 
the south-west, over the Bay of Bengal, till 
the Himalaya mountains, and thoso which 
join them from the south, stop its progress, 
and compel it to follow their coui’se towards 
the north-west. The prevailing wind there¬ 
fore,in tho region south-west of the Himalaya-, 
is from the south-east, and it is from that 
quarter that tho provinces in Bengal receive 
their rains. But when the wind has reached 
so far to the north-west as to meet with the 
Hindoo Coosh, it is again opposed by that 
mountain, and turned off along its face to¬ 
wards the west, fill it meets the projection of 
Hindoo Coosh and tlio Soliman range,which 
prevent its further progress in that direction, 
or at least compel its clouds to part with 
the moisture with which it was loaded. Tlio 
effect of the mountains in stopping tho clouds 
borne by this wind is different in different 
places. Near the sea, where the clouds are 
still in a deep mass, partis discharged on the 
lulls and the country beneath them, and part 
passes up to the north-west; but part makes 
its way over the first hills, and produces the 
rains in Tibet. In the latitude of Cashmere, 
where the clouds are considerably exhausted, 
this last division is little perceived; the south¬ 
ern face of the hills and the country still 
farther south is watered ; 'and a part of the 
clouds continue their progress to Afghanis¬ 
tan ; but few make their way over the 
mountains or reach the valley of Cashmere. 
The clouds which pass on to Afghanistan 
are exhausted as they go; the rains become 
weaker and weaker, and at last are merely 
sufficient to water the mountains without 
much affecting the plains at their base* 
The above observations will explain, -Or at 
least connect, the following facts connected 
with British India. The south- west mon¬ 
soon commences on the Malebar coast 
in May, aud is there very violent ; it ,i$ 
later and more moderate, in Mysoyp; 1 pn4 
the Coromandel coast,.covered by thc.mp^ 
tainous countries on its west, is entirely 
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empt from it or only receives it in the form of 
small showers. Further north, the monsoon 
begins early in June, and loses a good deal 
of its violence, except in the places influenc¬ 
ed by the neighbourhood of the mountains 
or the sea, where the fall of water is very 
considerable. About Delhi, it does not begin 
till the end of June, and the fall of rain is 
greatly inferior to what is felt at Calcutta 
or Bombay. In the north of the Panjab, 
near the hills it exceeds that of Delhi; but 
in the south of the Punjab, distant both 
from the sea and the hills* very little raiu 
falls. The countries under the hills of Cash¬ 
mere, and those under Hindoo Coosh viz. 
Pukhlee, Booner, and Swat, have all their 
share of the rains *, but these diminish as we 
go west, and at Swat are reduced to a 
month of clouds, with occasional showers. 
In the same month, the end of July and 
beginning of August, the monsoon appears 
in some clouds and showers at Pesha¬ 
war, and in the Bitngush and Khuttuk 
countries. It is still less felt in the 
valley of the Cabul river, wheve it does not 
extend beyond Lughmaun; but in Bajour 
and Punjcgra, under the southern projection, 
in the part of the Kafir country, which is 
situated on the top of the same projection, 
and in Teera, situated in the angle formed 
by Tukht-i-Soliman and its eastern branches, 
the south-west monsoon is heavy, *and forms 
the principal rains of the year. There is 
rain in this season in the country of the 
Janjee . and Toree, which probably is 
brought from the north by eddy winds: but 
whether that which falls in Bunnoo and the 
neighbouring countries is to be ascribed to 
this cause or to the regular monsoon 
from the southwest is uncertain.The regular 
monsoon is felt as far west as the utmost 
boundary of Mekran; it is not easy to 
fix its limits on the north-west with precision, 
beyond aline drawn through the northern part 
of the table land of Kelat and the northern 

S sirts of Shoranbuk, of Pisheen, and of 
hobe to the source of the Koorum ; it falls, 
however, in very different quantities in the 
various countries south-east of that line. 
The clouds pass with little obstruction over 
Lower Sind, but rain *more plentifully in 
Upper Sind and Domaun, where these rains, 
though nqt heavy, are the principal ones in 
the year. On the sea coast of Lus and 
Mekran, on the other hand, they are ar¬ 
rested by the mountains, and the monsoon 
resembles that of India. In Spwestan the 
monsoon is probably the same as in Upper 
Sind and Domaun ; in Boree it is only about 
a month of $londy and showery weather; 
it is probably less in Zhobe; and in the 
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other countries within the line ‘ it only ap¬ 
pears in showers, more precarious as we 
advance toward the north. 

The second rain of Afghanistan to be 
noticed, is that which falls in winter and 
which assumes the form of rain or snow, ac¬ 
cording to the temperature of the place; it ex¬ 
tends over all the countries west of the Indus 
as far as the Hellespont,and is of much greater 
importance to husbandry than the south¬ 
west monsoon, except iu the few districts 
already specified ; it is indeed the most con¬ 
siderable rainy season in all the countries 
except those included iu India; it eveu 
appears in India but only lasts for two or 
three days about Christmas and though of 
some importance to the cultivation cannot 
always bo relied on. Where it falls in the 
form of snow, it is the most important to 
agriculture, but where it falls as rain it is less 
so than that of the spring; the inferiority 
of the quantity of the latter being more than 
compensated by the opportuneness of its fall. 

The spring rain of Afghanistan generally 
falls at different times during a periodexten- 
ded in some places to a fortnight and in 
others to a month; it extends over Afghanis¬ 
tan, Turkistan. In most parts of India, 
some showers fall at the same season, 
and delay the approach of the hot winds bnfc 
have little effect on the cultivation. In 
other countries it is of the utmost conse¬ 
quence to husbandry, as it falls at the time 
when the most important crop is beginningto 
appear above the ground. Both this and the 
winter rain are said to come from the west. 

The climate of Afghanistan varies ex¬ 
tremely in different parts of the country. 
This is in some measure attributed to the 
difference of latitude, but still more to the 
different degrees of elevation of different 
tracts. The direction of the prevailing 
.winds also materially affects the climate; 
some blow over snowy mountains, others are 
heated in summer, and rendered cold in 
winter, by their passage over deserts and 
other arid tracts of great extent; some 
places are refreshed in summer by breezes 
from moister countries, and some are so sur¬ 
rounded with hills as to be inaccessible to 
any wind at all. 

The sun’s rays evaporate from the Bay 
of Bengal, water enough to feed with N. K. 
rains, the western shores of tbi^ bay, and 
the ghauts range of mountains. This* range 
holds the relation to these winds that the 
Andes of Peru hold to the sontb-east trade- 
winds, it first cools, and then relieves them 
of moisture, which they tumble down on 
the western slopes of the ghants. 

The south-west monsoon comes from the 
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Son them Ocean and is loaded with vapour. I 
It passes over th§ plains of Bengal, and 
strikes on the Khasya mountains and the 
whole line of the Himalaya.discliarging itself 
in.heavy rains. From April till August it 
blows from the east of south, in August S. 
S. E. and September more easterly lowering 
the ,temperature of Bengal and of the north¬ 
ern plains though the plains of the Punjab 
oontinues excessively heated. 

The south-east winds from the Indian 
Ocean and - the Arabian Sea, on the other 
side of Hindoostan (which would be, of 
bourse, the south-west wind and south-west 
monsoon), after deluging the ghauts, pro¬ 
ceed as dry winds to the Himalaya, in cross¬ 
ing which they are snbjected to a lower 
temperature than that to which they were 
exposed in crossing the ghauts. Here they 
drop some of their moisture in the shape of 
snow and rain, and then pass over into the 
thirsty lands beyond with scarcely enough 
rain in them to make even a cloud. Thence, 
they descend into the upper air, there to be¬ 
come counter-currents in the general system 
of atmospheric circulation. 

At the close of t(je S. W. monsoon, Java 
and the Archipelago, and Ceylon and India 
send out vessels to the Red Sea, laden with 
rice, sugar, indigo and cotton stuffs, and the 
Persian Gulf sends dates, corn, Shiraz 
tobacco, and from Africa come slaves, ostrich 
feathers, coffee, musk, gold, dust, drugs and 
gums. 

The S. W. monsoon, rages throughout 
Coorg from June to November, but is scar¬ 
cely felt at Fraserpet,one of the Coorg towns, 
and on this account, the European and 
Native officials reside there during the wet 
season, returning to Mercara so soon as the 
monsoon ceases. 

The N. E. monsoon prevails from October 
to April after which the great arid plainR of 
Central Asia, of Tartary,Tibet and Mongolia, 
become heated np and draw upon them the 
atmospheric current which form the S. W. 
monsoon. — A, S , Bikmore , Travels p % 298, 
Maury's Physical Geography pp. 372, 383. 
Elphinstone’s Cauhul , Vnl.1 Chap, Vp. 203. 
2nd Edition London 1819. 

MONT, HrND. Nima quassioidos. 

MONTARAN ISLANDS, lying off the 
north-east part of Billiton, cousist of three 
straggling groups. 

. MONTESIDSI orMonfic tribe,north ofthe 
desert, occupy all the country from Koine 
to Ardje, on. both sides of the Euphrates, 
tbev migrate to summer and winter quarters. 

MONTES PARVATI. See Kali. 
MONTES MARITHI of Ptolemy, the 
present Nejd ul Arad. 


MONTH. 
MONTGOMERY, a district in 


the Pun¬ 


jab, producing grain of all kinds, cotton, 
wool, ghee, hides, tobacco, sujjee and carpels. 
The chief products of the Rawulpihdee dis¬ 
trict are grain of all kinds, cotton, wool, 
ghee, opium in small quantities, soap, jars 
of hide, oil, blankets, cotton cloth, sugar, 
tobacco, flax, and potatoes.— Ann . Ind.Aam, 
Vol xii 109. 

MONTGOMERY, Sir Henry Conyngbam, 
Bart., of the Indian Council, was Secretary , 
to the Government, and Member of the 
Council, at Madras, served in many high 
posts with credit. He is the eldest son of 
the late Sir H. C. Montgomery, Bart., an 
officer of high distinction in the war with 
Tippoo Saib, and afterwards Inspecting 
Field Officer of Yeomanry and Volunteers in 
the county of Donegal, and sometime M. P. 
for the boroughs of Yarmouth and Saint 
Michal’s. He was born in 1803, and suc¬ 
ceeded to his father’s title in 1830. He mar- 
maried in 1826, Leonora, daughter of Gene¬ 
ral Pigot. Sir Henry Montgomery was 
formerly on the staff in Ireland, and repre¬ 
sents a branch of the family of the Earl of 
Eglinton who settled two or three centuries 
pgo in the north of Ireland and, by sustain¬ 
ing the English interest there, obtained 
large grants of land in Down, Donegal, Car- 
manngh, Monaghan, and Cavan. On the 
transfer of the Indian empire from the East 
India Company to the Crown of Great 
Britain and the formation of an Indian Coun¬ 
cil Sir Henry Montgomery was chosen as 
one of the Counci Hers. 

MONTGOMERY, Sir Robert, a Bengal 
Civil Servant, who distinguished himself 
during the Indian revolt of 1857 and after¬ 
wards served as Commissioner of the Pun¬ 
jab ; during his administration, there were 
steady and progressive measures of improve¬ 
ment. 
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Slialir, 

Tin gal u, 

M as% 

Mahnina, 

Mese, 

Mansis, 

In the south and east, of 
occupying the various countries 
year into months, but some reckon by the 
lunar periods and same by the solar changes. 
The hindus further divide the month into 
two portions called pukh, or fortnights. The 
first is termed badi, reckoning from the 1st 
to the 15th, which day of partition is called 
amavus, answering to the ides of the Ro¬ 
mans, and held by the hindus, as-it was by 
the Jews in great sanctity. The last division 
is termed Sudi, and they recommence 
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the initial numeral, thence to the 30th or 
completion, called poonum ; thus, instead of 
the 16th, 17th, Ac. of the month, they sajr 
Sudi ekiim (1st) Sudi doag (2nd). The 
ntahomedaus of Arabia, Persia and India, 
following the lunar changes, divide their 
year into twelve months, viz 


1, Moharram. 

> 2, Safar. 

3. R&bi-ul-awal. 

4. Rabbul-akhir, also 

„ -us-sani. 

5. Jaraadi-ul-awal. 

6. Jamadi-u1-akhir,al80 

- ,, •us*saiii. 


7. 

8 . 
9. 

10 . 

n. 

12 . 


Rajnb. 

Shabati. 

Ramazan. 

Shawal. 

Zu-ul-kaida. 

Zu-ul-hajja, 


The mahomedans, like most others, have 
weeks of seven days, called shanibah. The 
following are the Persian names of the days. 


Panj-shambah Thursday. 
Aduna or Jumnmh...Fii. 
Shambah... Saturday, 


Ek-shambnh... Sunday. 

Do-sham bah... Monday. 

Si-shambah... Tuesday. 

Char-shambah.. .Wednos. 

The Arabs distinguish their days or yom 
as first, second, third, and the mahomedan 
in British India,use terms partly of Arabic, 
partly of Persian, and partly of Sanscrit ori¬ 
gin ; 


A ifcawar.. Sniiday. 

Plr...Monday. 

Mangal.. .Tuesday. 
Char-sbainbah... Wednos. 


J nm&rat... Thursday. 
Juma ..Friday 
Hat’tah, or Awal Ilaftah, 
Saturday. 


.The following races designate the months 
of the' year by terms derived from ono 
source : 
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Margashira. 

Pushy a. 
Magha. 
Phalguna. 
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MO'O 6. 

MONTRES. Fk. Watches. 

MOO A. Beng. Bassifklongi folia. ~WiUde» • 
MOOBARIZ KHAN. A ceremony. 
MOOtfARKHA— ? Ferns. 

MOOCHEE, a hindoo caste, in Bengal, 
shoemakers, or saddlers : in tlvo Dekhan, 
painters, book binders, saddlers, &c. 

MOOCHEE-WALAY, Moocbee Wanloo, 
or Moocheeraen, Shoemakers. 

MOOCHEE-RAS. Hind. A resin from 
the Salmalia Malabarica; its roots constitute 
the safed moosli of the bazaars, which, pow¬ 
dered, forms a thick mucilage with cold 
water, and answers admirably as a nutritious 
demulcent for convalescent persons; in Bom- 
buy, the term Mooelii ras is also given to a 
kind of gall produced in the Areca catechu ; 
and it is snid also to be applied to the gum 
of tl io Moringa ptervgospei rna. 

MOOCHOO MARAM. Tam. Erythrina 
Indica.— Lain, Roxb. W. 4* A. 

MOOC1IWAL, or whiskered, a name of 
A bra. See Abra. Kattyawar. 

MOOCHY WOOD TREE. Eng. Ery- 
thrina Indica.— Lam,.Roxb. W. fy A. 

MOOCHKOONDA. Beng. Ochna squar- 
rosa. 

MOOCTA-JOOREE. Beng. Hind. Acaly- 
plm Indica. 

MOODACATHAN. Cardiospermum liali- 
c a cab urn. 

MOODALI. Tam, Moodliar plural, lite¬ 
rally first mail, first men, honorific terms 
applied to the men of the Veil alar or agricul¬ 
tural race, amongst the Tamil people. The 
term Pillay is similarly applied to the Idayanor 
shepherd race dwelling in the Tamil country. 
MOODGU. Beng. Phnseolus mungo. 
MOODKEE, a town in tho neighbourhood 
of Ferozopoor in tho Punjab. 

MOODOOGA OIL. The seeds of Butca 
frondosu yield a small quantity of this bright 
clear oil, which is sometimes used medici- 
nallv.— \t. K J. R. 

MOODUWIR. Ar. A circle, implying 
repetition, from the Arabic word Daur. 

MOODU-WARU. Singh. Calotropis gigan- 
tea.— Brown. 

MOODORIKA. Sansc. Fconiculum pan- 
moi i.—P. G. 

MOODRA. Hind. A round prickly seed 
worn by the hindu ascetics as earrings. Tlie^ 
Kau Phatta Jogi wear a large metal earring. < 
The Jogi’s patera is a hollow gourd ; that of 
the divinity Hari (the god of war)is the 
human cranium.— Fraser's Johrney into Kho - 
rasa?!, p 394 Wilson Tr. of Hind . Vol, i., 
p. 43. Tod's Rajasthan , Vol. ii. p. 230. WiU, 
Gloss ; Wilson's Hindoo Sects . 

MOOG. Beng. Small fruited bertn or 
green gram, Phascolus mungo. See Moong. 
o40 



MOOKHIA. 

MOOGALI MARA. Can. Mimusops elengi. 

MOOGDHA-BODHA. Sans. From moog- 
dha,stnpklly ignorant, and bodhn, knowledge. 

MOOGL. Au. Commiphora madagas- 
carengis, properly Muql. 

MOOGRA. Jasmiaum undulatum, Linn. 
the many leaved jessamine. 

MOOJAWIR, a proprietor or landlord ; 
a sweeper of an Ashoor-khana or one at¬ 
tached to a mosque. 

MOOKARATAY~ ? Boerhavia procum- 
bons. 

MOOKASSIMAH. See Kliirnj. 

MOOKERSEY ? Tam. In Tinnevclly, a 
wood of a red color, used for building in 
general .—Colonel Frith. 

MOOKHIA, a comptroller, appointed to 
collect tribute to hindu idols. Sacred offer¬ 
ings were held in high estimation by the 
nations of antiquity. Herodotus observes 
that these wore transmitted from the remo¬ 
test naliens of Scythia to Delos in Greece; 
but that range is far less extensive than the 
offerings to the dewal or temple of Krishna 
in Mfcwar. The spices of the isles of the Indi¬ 
an Archipelago; the balmy spoils of Araby 
the blest; the nard or frankincense of Tur- 
tary ; the raisins and pistachios of Persia ; 
every variety of saccharine preparation, 
from the sacarcand (sugar-candy) of the 
Celestial empire, with which the god sweet¬ 
ens his evening repast, to that more com¬ 
mon sort which enters into the pora of 
Mat’hura, the food of his infancy ; the j 
shawls of Cashmir, the silks of Bengal, the 
scarfs of Benares, the brocades of Guzerat, 

“ the flower and choice 

“ Of many provinces from bound to bount),” 

all contribute to onrich tbe shrine of Nat’h- 
dwara in Mewar. But it is with the votaries 
of the maritime provinces of India that he 
has most reason to bo satisfied ; in the com¬ 
mercial cities of Surat, Cambay, Muscat,Man- 
davi, &c . &c. f the Mookhia, or comptrol¬ 
lers deputed by the high-priost, reside, tp col¬ 
lect the benefactions, and transmit them as 
occasion requires. A deputy resides on the 
part of tbe high-priest at MooLtan, who in¬ 
vests the distant worshippers with the initia¬ 
tive cordon and necklace. Even from Samar¬ 
kand the pilgrims repair with their offerings; 
and a sum, seldom less than ten thousand 
rupees, is annually transmitted by the vota¬ 
ries from the Arabian ports of Muscat, Mocha, 
and Jedda, which contribution is probably 
augmented not only by the votaries who 
dwell at the mouths of the Wolga, but by 
the Sampyede of Siberia. There is not a 
petty retailer professing the Vishnu creed, 
who does not carry a tithe of his trade to 
the stores : and thus caravans of thirty and 


MOOLA PASS. 

foi^ty cars, double-yoked, pass twice or thrico 
annually by the upper road to NaPhdwara. 
These pious bounties are not allowed to 
moulder in tlio bindar: the appareHs distri¬ 
buted with a liberal hand as the gift of the 
deity to those who evince their devotion; 
and the edibles enter daily into the various 
food prepai’ed at the shrine .-—TocVs Bcrjas* 
than; Vol. i. p. 527 to 529. 

MCOKOOROO KARRA. Tel. Cordia 
myxa Linv. Roxb . 

MOOKOOTTY. —PBoerhavia repanda. 

MOOKTAD, a Parsoo ceremony in ho¬ 
nour of the dead, evidently copied front the 
[ hindoos, and performed at the end of the 
Parsee year, before a pile of metal vessels 
tilled with water, and raised from tbo 
ground on iron stools. 

MOOKTA KESHT, Sans, from mookta, 
spread out, kesha, hair. 

MOOKTA-RAM A; Sans. Mookta, libe¬ 
ration. 

MOOKTO-PATEE Beng/Hind. Maranta 

dichotomy, 

MOOKTA-JOORI, Beng. Acalyplia In- 
dica. 

MOOK-WA, a tribe of fishermen in Ma- 
labnr. See Polyandry. 

MOOLA, Beng. Raplianns sativus. 

MOOLA Beng. Hind. Bassia latifolia. 

MOOLA, see Sutti. 

MOOLA. A river of Beluchistan, about 
150 miles long, rises a few miles S. of Kelat, 
runs South-easterly, about 80 miles; north¬ 
easterly ; and easterly and is ultimately ab* 
sorbed in the desert of Shikarpore. The 
Moola or Gundava Pass winds along its. 
course. 

MOOLA PASS or Gundava Pass of 
Cntch Guudava, in Lat. 28° 10,’ Ion. 86°> 
12’ *, to lab. 28° 24/ Ion. 67° 27’ is about 100 
miles long it has open spaces, connected by 
defiles. Bapow, is 5,250 ft.; Peesce Bherit, 
4,600 ;Nurd, 2,850; Bent-i-Jab, 1850; Kul- 
lar, 750 ft. Descent, 4,650 ft., average 46 ft. 
per mile. Water abundant. Practicable for 
artillery. In 1839, an Anglo-Indian de¬ 
tachment marched through it.lt is preferable 
to the Bolan Pass in a military point of view. 
The Moola is the southern pass through 
the mountains of Saharawan near Gandava. 
The height of the Saharawan range varies. 
The greatest altitude is attained at t Kelat, 
about 7,000 feet, where the climate is Euro-* 
pean ; southward it rapidly decreases, until, 
in the province of Lus, the elevation is bufc 
a trifling degree greater than that of Sind. 
It decreases also northward, the height of 
Quetta being about 5,900 feet. * This 
elevated district is composed bf 
cession of mountain ranges, which, risin ; 
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MOOLTAN. 

<Vom the plains of Kntcbee and valley of the 
Indus, tower one above the other an succes¬ 
sive step*, until, having gained their maxi¬ 
mum, t^ey subside in lesser and lesser 
ranges westward. Their general direction 
is from N.-N. ,E. to S.-S. W., and this 
uniformity of strike is wonderfully preserv¬ 
ed throughout. The mass is broken through 
at two points, viz: by the Bolan pass at its 
northern extremity, and by the Moola 
pass near Gundava. Here the ranges are 
twisted out of their original direction, and 
ran in a N. N. W. manner. Through 
these two great channels the principal 
draining of the country is effected, produc¬ 
ing the Bolan and Moola rivers. It was 
through this pass that Craterus travelled, 
when he left the army of Alexander. 

MOOLI, a river that joins the Moota near 
Poonah, formingthe moota-moali river. 

MOOLA. Hind. A root. 

MOOLAY KIRAY. Tam. Toddalia acu- 
leata. 


Rajghire ki btyi, Duk. 

Chulfti, Hind. 

Sbakihi, Sans. 


Mol ay Kiray, 
Malakura, 


Tam. 

Tel. 


MOOLI. Hind. A radish. Raphanus 
sativuR; any root. To call a mahomedan a 
garden root, as turn kon sa bagh ki mooli- 
ho, of what garden are you a root, is very 
offensive. 

MOOLHID-NOOMA. Prrs. resembling 
infidels. 

MOOLLAH. Arab, amongst, maliomedans, 
ft doctor or learned man ; in Persia, the Moo¬ 
lah wears a large turban of white muslin; 
and a svud, in whose veins runs the pro¬ 
phet mahomed’s blood, a smaller turban of 
dark green stuff. 

MOOLLAH NAJEEB. See Knsh. 

MOOLLI. Hind. Solanmn lndicum. 

MOOLLOO-GHORANTEH. Tel. Bar- 
leria prionitis.— Linn. 

MOOLO-KARANG YARAY PATTAY. 
Tam. Toddalia aculeata, 

Katia . raja-kira- ki-baji, I Shakini Sans. 

Duk. Mnllu.kirai, Tam. 

Kantaha, Sans. | Mullu-danta-kura, Tel. 

MOO-LONG, See Tndia. 

MOOLOO DOSA KAIA. Tel. Cucumis 
muricatns. 

, MOOLOO DANTOO KOORA. Tel. Tod¬ 
dalia aculeata 

MOOLOO GOVINDA. Tel. Barleria 
prionitis. Linn. 

MOOLOO MOORIKAH. Mal. Ery- 
thrina Indies Lam. Roxb. W. and A. 

MOOLOOVOO.v? Piper nigrnra. 

MOOLLOO-YENGA. Briedelia spinosa. 

MOOLTAN, is a large trading city, the 
capita] of a province of the same nanje in the 


MOOMIYAi. 

Punjab. It is built near the left bank of 
the Chenab, in L. 30° 9’N. and L. 71° V 
east. The Mooltan district is, on tbe whole, 
an arid* sandy country, about 110 miles in 
length and 70 in its greatest breadth, and 
is comprehended between the Sutlej. there 
named the Gharra, the Ravi and Chenab* 
Mooltan and. Tatta were the ancient seats 
of the ancient Balia or Balli*kft-pntra 
race, and to the present the blessing or byrd 
of the bards is Tatta-Multan ka Rao./ At 
an interval of 1300 years, two conquerors, 
Alexander and Mahmud, were opposed by 
a race of this name. In A. D. 1000, Mah¬ 
mud entered Hindustan but in the course 
of eight years, he made no further progress 
than Mooltan. Tbe people of Mooltan, who 
were the Malli, and Catberi (that is the 
Khatry or Rajpoot tribe)of Alexander, must 
have preserved their ancient spirit, to be 
able to oppose, for so long a time, such for¬ 
midable armies headed by so furious an 
enthusiast as Mahmud. In 1008, wo find 
the confederate hindoos defeated,' and 
Mahmud’s first essay towards effecting the 
downfal of their religion, was the destruc¬ 
tion of the famous temple of Nagarkot, in 
the mountains bordering on tbe Panjab 
country. His next expedition, being the 
sixth, wrr in 1109; when Tannasar, a more 
celebrated place of hindoo worship, on the 
west of Delhi, experienced a like fate with 
Nagarkot; and the city of Delhi itself, 
was taken at the same time. In 1018, he 
took Kanoj, and also destroyed the tem¬ 
ples of Matra, or Matura (the Mefhora 
of Pliny). His twelfth expedition, in 1024, 
was fatal to the celebrated temple of Som- 
nant, in the peninsula of Guzerat adjoining 
to the town of Puttan, on the sea coast; and 
not far from the island of Din, now in the 
hands of the Portuguese. Mooltan city 
was taken by storm by the British Indian 
Army on the 2nd January 1849. The 
chie£ products of the Mooltan district 
consist of cereals, cotton, indigo, sugarcane, 
saltpetre, alkali or sujjee, ghee and wool; 
some of which commodities are also largely 
imported from other places, the surplus of 
wheat finds its way to Sukknr and Kur- 
rachee.— Ann. Ind. Adm .Vol: XII p> 106 
#•., 10, Rennell’s Memoir p. 14. See Katti j 
or Kattyawar. 

MOOLUK. Beng. Radish, Raphanus 
sativus. - 

MOOLU YENGA. Tam. In Travan- 
core, a wood of a copper colour, specific 
gravity 0'831. Used for common build¬ 
ings. Ookmel Frith. 

MOOMIYAI. P*bs. a kind of petroleum, 
which the Persians believe to possess great 
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MOON. 

medicinal virtues, and to bb highly effica¬ 
cious in mending broken bones. ‘Moomood, 
Hind., made at Kohat, is of the kind called 
moomia madani, or mummy of the mine! 
Elphinstonesays it is made from a mineral 
which is reduced to powder and boiled in 
water, an oil floats on the top, which har¬ 
dens into a substance of the appearance and 
consistence of coal. It is a famous medi¬ 
cine throughout all the East, and is said to 
effect almost miraculous cures of frac¬ 
tures. fflphinstone , Kingdom of Cauhul 
p. 40. See Momiai, 

MOOMOOKSHOOTWA, Sans, from 
mooch, to liberate. 

MOONDUN, Hind. A mahomedan rite 
of shaving the child’s head on the 6th or 
40th day after birth.— Herklots 

MOONKIR and Nakir, according to 
mahomedan belief, two angels who ques¬ 
tion the dead on their interment, as to their 


good and bad actions in life. 

MOON. 

Kamr, Ar. Picks. Tur. Mah, Per. Turk. 

Lane, Fr. Chandra, Sansc. 

Mond; monat, Ger. Nellah, Tam. 

Chand, Hind. I Vennil, Tel. 

Luna, It. Lat. Sp. | Aii, Turk. 


In hindoo mythology, the moon is fabled 
to have been married to the twenty seven 
daughters of the patriarch Daksha,or AsWini, 
and the rest, who are in fact personifications 
of the lunar asterisms. His favourite 
amongst them was Rohini, to whom he so 
wholly devoted himself as to neglect the 
rest. They complained to their father, and 
Daksha repeatedly interposed, till, finding 
his remonstrances vain, he denounced a 
curse upon his son-in-law, in consequence 
of which he remained childless and became 
affected by consumption. The wives of 
Chandra having interceded in his behalf 
with their father, Daksha modified an im¬ 
precation which he could not recall, and 
pronounced that the decay should be peri¬ 
odical only, not permanent, and that it, 
should alternate with periods of recovery. 
Hence the successive wane and increase 
of the moon. Rohini, in astronomy, is the 
fourth lunar mansion, containing five starg, 
the principal of which is Aldebaran. 
Hindoos have long been aware of the astro¬ 
nomical facts of the moon’s deriving its 
light from the sun, and by its positions 
forming the days of the lunar month, on 
.which particular ceremonies are to be observ¬ 
ed. In the latter case it is supposed to 
. move in the Mandala, the sphere or orbit of 
the sun, and when in conjunction, as at the 
new moon or Amavasya, funeral obsequies 
are especially to be celebrated. According 


MOONAGA KOORA. 
to mythological notions, also, ths |_ 
the grand rece ptacle and storeES^^M 
amrit or ambrosia, which it supplier. dtull§j 
the fortnight of its wane to the godls, and on 
the last day to the Pitri or deified progeni¬ 
tors. As personified,in hindooism,the moon is 
the father ofBudha and grandfather of Puru- 
ravas, as already shewn. The half-moon, 
as frequently noticed, is worn by Siva upon 
his forehead. With the Rajpoots, as 
with the Scandinavians, the moon is a male 
divinity. The Tatar nation also considered 
him a male divinity, like Adonis. The 
moon has, in many nations, been consi¬ 
dered to exercise an influence on the body, 
producing and modifying diseases, and has 
played an important part in the develop¬ 
ment of the character of nations and in 
determining the destinies of the human rri.ce. 
New moons, and full' moons and moonless 
heavens at the conjunction have been kept 
with ceremonies or fastings. Eclipses whe¬ 
ther of the sun or moon have been looked on 
as evidences of divine displeasure, the influ¬ 
ence of the moon on marriage and child 
bearing was considered great. According 
to Egede, the Greenlanders believe that the 
moon visits their wives now and then; and 
that staring long at it, when at its full will 
make a maid pregnant. Amongst the Jews, 
according to Rabbi Abravanel, the full 
moon was believed to be lucky and the other 
phases disastrous, and the belief of the 
Greeks and Romans was similar. The day 
of the full moon was by the Greeks the best 
for marriage. Hesiod, Aristotle, Lucilius, 
Horace, Pliny, Galen, Lord Bacon and 
others have all made similar notices. Window 
on Light.—Padma Parana Swerga Khanda 
Section 11. Hindu Theatre Vol. 1 pp. 229, 
234. Tod*s Rajasthan Vul. I. p. 596. 

MOON, Jap. a crest, or arms, of which 
the Japanese are as proud as any European 
noble. It is worn on their dresses, their 
armour, before their gateways and wherever 
it. can be seen: before the Government-house 
there is generally spread a grass-tree or 
linen-cloth* which means “ No admittance 
except on business:” the “ moon” or crest 
has much the appearance of a clover leaf, 
and is the “ moon” of government. Hodg~ 
son's Nagasaki , p. 16; 22. 

MOON, author of a catalogue of indige¬ 
nous and exotic plants growing iu Ceylon. 
It is a bare list of names. 
MOON-ECLIPSE-Ja-kyat-hgying. Bub&t. 
MOONACANI-MARAM, Tam. Toddalia 
aculeata. 

MOONAGA KOORA, Tel. the greens 
of Hyperauthera moringa. Moonaga Pocy 
Tel. the flower of Hyperauthera moringa. 



MOONGNEE. 

_^Weru, Tkl. the seed of Hypcran* 

^■MTioringa. ‘ 

HfOONAY, Hind, Premna integrifolia. 

MOON D A, a head man of the Mundst or 
Ho race. See Kol; Mnnda. 

MOON DARI. See Kol. 

MOON DAS A, a clafch worn by the poorer 
classes in Dbarwar, costs one and a quarter 
rupee. 

MOONDEE, Bbng. Sphoeranthus mollis. 

MOONDEEGUL. See Kush. 

MOONDI, Hind. Sphoeranthus mollis. 

MOON-DIEN, Burm. A fine grained, 
light, wood, recommended for furniture. 
Its breaking weight is lbs. 121. A cubic 
foot weighs lbs. 83 to 38. In a full grown 
tree on good soil the average length 
of the trunk to the first branch is 5 f ) feet 
and average girth measured at 6 feet from 
the ground is 10 feet. It sells at 4 annas 
per cubic foot.— Dr. Brandis, Gal. Gat. Ex. 
of 1862. 

MOONDLA MOOSTEH-KURA, Tel. 
Solarium trilobatnm. 

MOONDRI PALLAM, Tam. See Mun- 
dri pallaro. 

MOONDU, Maleal, a cloth given to a 
ttajr woman betrothed to a single man. See 
Polyandry. 

MOONDUN, Hind. A mahomedau rite 
of shaving the child’s head on the 6th or 
40fch day after birth.— HerJdots. 

MOON-FLOW E R, Eng. Calohyction 
grandiflorum, Choi si/. It is 

-“the white moon-flower, aueh as shows 

On Serendih’s high crags, to those 
Who near the isle at evening sail, 

Scenting her clovo trees in thegale ”— Mason. 

MOONGAY, Beng. Hind. Hyperan- 
thera moritiga. 

Moongay lci-jar. its root. 

Moongay ki-bnji it=» leaves. 

Moongay ki plmlle, its pods. 

Moongay ka phool its flowers. 

. MOONG AL, Tam. Bambusa. The Bam¬ 
boo. 

MOONG AROOD. Hind. Phasoolus 
mungo,Green Gram. This is grown through¬ 
out British India but more in the upper part 
of Hindoostan ; it is eaten by the natives 
dressed in various ways.— Jaffrey. 

MOONGEE, a river near the Khassyah 
bills. 

MOONGHIL, Sansc. Tam. > Bambusa 
arundinacea.— Hoxb. . 

MOONG-KA-DHAL, Hind. Phaseolus 
mungo. See Dal. 

MOONGNEE* of Orissa, apparently a 
phlorite slate; when freshly quarried,-.it 
is comparatively soft and easily workable, 
but by long weathering becomes highly in* 


MOONSTONE. 

derated, black and bright. It comes from 
the hill state of Nilgiri, in Orissa, wliere 
extensive quarries are said to exist. Tbis 
stone is used principally for the manufacture 
of various utensils. Idols are also made of 
it, and if the popular assertion that it is the 
trae Moongnee be accepted, this stone is 
that on which the finest specimens of native 
sculpture extant in the province are execut¬ 
ed, to wit, the Aroon Khumba, a polygonal 
column of considerable grace and beauty 
now standing before the principal entrance 
of the Pooree temple ; also the elaborately 
carved and figured slabs that adorned the 
top and sides of the door-ways of the old 
temple of the Luwat-K&narae, in the same 
district and the gigantic figures of certain 
native deities of Jaipore, in the Cuttak 
district. 11 is probable, however, that 
‘Moongnee’ is a general term not confined, 
to one species of stone,, but applying to 
several, and that tlve Kharee moongnee 
means the slate Moongnee. Cal.Cat.Ex 1872. 

MOONG PHALLI. Hind. Araehis hy- 
pogooa, Earth-nut, Ground nut* Manilla 
nut, the legumes contain the nuts; they 
are small and white, and require to be roast¬ 
ed before eaten; thoy are not hi much es¬ 
teem.—R iddidl. 

MOONI or Modooga. Tel. nlsoMooni 
raotagn. Tam. Erythrina snberosa. 

MOON JA. Hind. Saccliavum moonja, 
a grass indigenous to India, it. is collected 
after the rainy season, it is possessed of great, 
teuneity, and is employed for tying up cattle 
at night, for ropes for the Persian wheels: 
the Benares boat-men make tow ropes of it, 
the boatmen of the Indus universally em¬ 
ploy the Moonja as a towing rope, and for 
the rigging of their vessels, in all places 
above Sukkur. It would form an ample 
supply of half stuff for paper makers.— 
Hoyle . 

MOONJUR. Bbng. Hedysarum orbi- 
culatpm. 

MOONKIK. and Nalcir, according to ma- 
homedan belief, two angels who examine the 
spirits of the departed in the tomb. See 
Jibreel. 

MOONLIGHT. The sun shall not smite 
thee by day, nor the moon by night, (Psalm 
oxxi. 6). Eastern races believe firmly m 
the evil effects of moonlight upon the human 
frame ; from Sindh to Abyssinia, the travel-* 
ler will hear tales of wonder concerning it. 

MOONLIGHT CONVOLVULUS. Con* 

volvulus diance. 

MOONS HE E. Hind. A secretary ; a 
teacher, the celestial Mercury, also the Eter¬ 
nal, tbs Almighty. 

MOONSTONE occurs in Ceylon* It is a 
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MOORCROFT. 

variety of felspar, and of little value. Some 
of the “ cat’s eyes” that are brought for sale 
by the Ceylonese, are made of adularia or 
inoon-stoue, a variety of felspar found in 
Ceylon resembling opal. In Europe, Moon¬ 
stone is often sold for opal,— Mason. 

MOONTHA-MAMEDY KUNA. Tel. 
also Moorithericotta-yennai. Tam. Oil of 
Anacardium occidentale. 

MOONUGA. Hind. Species of raisins. 

MOONYAH JO RUSSA. Sind. Rope 
of Saccharum nmnja fibre. See Gramina- 
cem, rnunja ; moonja. 

MOOR, a term by which the mahomedans 
of the south of India were known, all through 
the 18th and to the middle of the 10th cen¬ 
tury. In the Hindustani dictionary by Cap¬ 
tain Robuck in 1813, that language was 
styled the Jargon of the Moors. 

MOOR, Major, an ollicer of the Bombay 
Army, who was present at Seringupatam. 
He wrote Oriental Fragments ; Hindoo Pan¬ 
theon. 

MOORAGA CHETTOO. Tel. Hypo- 
ranthera m ori n ga. 

MOOROOGANA. Can. A butter or solid 
oil of Canara, used for medicinal purposes, 
and as an ointment for tho wounds of cat¬ 
tle injured by tigers. It is said to be pro¬ 
duced from a forest tree growing in the 
Canara jungles. The oil is dark brown and 
quite solid, and merits tho best considera¬ 
tion. It is the most solid of the solid oils. 

MOORAIGIBBA—P contemplating the 
deity with the head bowed down between the 
knees. 

MOORAT1B. Ar. Hind. Pkrs. insignia 
of rank. Vide Mahi, 

MOORBAjBENG.Sauseviera roxburghiana. 

MOORCH ’11UL, a fan for driving away 
flies, especially of peacock’s leathers. A 
club*like fan, made of peacocks feathers, 
used by the great.— Herklois. 

MOORCROFT, WILLIAM, a veteri¬ 
nary surgeon of the Bengal army who tra¬ 
velled in Central Asia, and after some days 
illness died at Andkhui. Ho lies interred 
outside the walla of Balkh. Author of Jour¬ 
ney to lake Manasarovara, in Little Thibet. 
A cold permission was Mr. Moorcroft’s 
only incitement beyond the stimulus of a 
speculative mind and an enterprising dis¬ 
position. His first attempt, which was made 
by way of Chinese Tartary, has been long 
the property of geographers, having been 
published in the twelfth volume of the Asia¬ 
tic Researches. Iu this journey he was the 
first European to cross the Himalaya, and 
he made his way to tho great plain between 
that and the Kuen-lun chain, the situation of 
the sources of the Indus and the Sutluj, and 
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of the two remarkable lakes of Ravan anu 
Manasa. Besides the natural difficulties of 
the way, lie had to elude tho vigilance of 
the Nepalose, then mastors of the Himalaya, 
and who were on the eve of that war with 
the British which transferred the snowy 
mountains to the latter. Mr. Moorcroft 
had also to conciliate the Chinese authori¬ 
ties beyond the Himalaya, and in spite of all 
obstacles, and of sickness, induced by ex¬ 
posure and fatigue, he accomplished his 
purpose, ascertaining not only tho valuable 
geographical facts alluded to (the situation 
of the sacred hakes of the Hindus, and the 
upper course of two important rivers), but 
the region, also, of tho shawl-wool goat, 
and opening a way for the importation of 
the wool into Hindustan, and finally into 
Britain. 

He was the originator and the principal 
of the journey and enter prize. He was a 
native of Lancashire, and was educated at 
Liverpool for tho profession of a surgeon. 
Upon the completion of the usual course of 
study, however, his attention was diverted 
to a different pursuit, and ho finally settled 
in London as a praetiser of veterinary sur¬ 
gery. After traversing the mountains, 
Mr. Moorcroft and his party arrived safoly 
at Ijc by a route on which no European had 
preceded them, and on his way he first de- 
tormiued tho direction of tho upper parts 
and the sources of two of the three great 
rivers of tho Panjab,—tho Beyah, Vipasa 
or Hyphasis, and the Chandrabbaga, or 
Chenab, alsotbe Acesines or Ab-i-sin. Avery 
small portion of this tract, or the southern 
part of the hill states of Kahalur, Sukhet, 
and Kotoch, were crossed by Forster, but 
in a condition of personal restraint and dan- 
gor, which left him little leisure for observa¬ 
tion. About two centuries earlier (1624) 
the Jesuit missionary, Audrada, appears to 
have made his way from Srinagar to the 
north of the Himalaya into either Ladakh, 
and in the beginning of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury, (1716,)the missionary,Desideri, entered 
Kashmir by tho Pir Panjal pass, and thence 
proceeded to Lh’assa through Ladakh. 
The route from Kabul to Bokhara was, at 
the time when it was travelled by Jlr. Moor¬ 
croft, new to European investigation. Goez, 
who travelled from Kabul to Kashgar, and 
thenco to China, in 1603, passed over a por¬ 
tion of it, but it is difficult to identify all 
the places which he names, and his account 
is concise and imperfect. “ Before I quit 
Turkistan,” Moorcroft writes from Bokhara, 

“ I mean to penetrate into that tract which 
contains probably the best horses in Asia, 
but with which all intercourse has been 
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suspended during the last five years. The 
experiment is full of hazard, but le jen vaut 
Men la chandelle ” His life fell a sacrifice 
to his zeal. At Andh’ko, where he spent 
some days in effecting purchases, he was 
taken ill with fever, and died. 

Mazar is the place where Mr. Trebeck, the 
last of Moorcroft’s unfortunate party, ex¬ 
pired. A Hajee attended him cm his death¬ 
bed, and he is laid in a small burying ground 
westward of the town, under a mulberry 
tree.— As Res, 1816, vol . xii. 375* Travels in 
the Himalayan Provinces , Land. 1841, 2 
Vols. Edited by JDr. H. H. Wilson , A Journey 
to Lake Manasarovara , in Asiatic Res. vol. 
xii. Calcutta , Moorcroft's Travels Vol. i. pp. 
xix, xxxv, xlvi, xlvii, x!x. 

MOORDA-FAROSH,Pers.P ersons whose 
business it is to carry the dead. 

MOORDAH-SHO Pkrs. or Gussala, Hind. 
persons who wash the bodies of the dead. 

MOORDAH SING. Litharge: used in 
ointments and in oil paintings : sells at 
Ajmir two "Seers for one rupee.— Gen. Med. 
Top. p. 146. 

MOO REE BENO.Faoniculum panmori.-Z).C. 

MOOREE1), a disciple, (man or woman.) 

MOORE, Dr. Thomas Horsfield and Mr. 
Frederic Moore’s Catalogno of Birds in the , 
India House Museum appeared in 1854, 
1856 and 1858. Dr. Horsfield was one of the 
earliest naturalists labouring in India though 
the extent of his labours, in Java and Suma¬ 
tra, is unfortunately but little known. His < 
researches in Java and the neighbouring is¬ 
lands began in 1802, and were continued 
till 1819. During that time he collected up- j 
wards of two thousand species, the most 
curious and interesting of which have been 
published by Messrs. Brown and Bennett, 
in the 4 Plant© Javanic© rariores’ one of the 
most profound and accurate botanical works 
of the day, and one most important for the 
Indian botanist, to study with attention. 
In 1851, Dr. Thomas Horsfield published 
a catalogue of the mammalia in the India 
House Museum. In 1851,18^8, 1859, Dr. 
Horsfield and Mr. Frederic Moore published 
a catalogue of the Lepidopterous iu sects in 
that institution, and, in 1859, Mr. Moore 
published the notices of the Bombycideo, of 
the genus Adolia and of the silk*producing 
genera.— Mr.F. Moore and Dr. T. Horsfields 
catalogues , Drs. Hooker and Thomson. 

MOORGA, Beng. Celosia cristata. 

MOORGA. Bend. Hind., Jasminumsam- 
bao. 

MOORGABI, Bkng. Hind. Sanseviera 
zeylanica. 

MOORGAH, Hind. A light brown colored 
wood close-grained and takes a good polish, 
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but is not a strong or serviceable wood. ‘ Oc¬ 
curs in the Santhal jungles from Raneebahal 
to Hasdiha, but rather scarce. Native arti¬ 
cles of furniture are principally made from 
this wood.— Cal. Engineer's Journ. July 1860. 

MOORGHAB, a deep stream of very pure 
water, with precipitous banks, fringed with 
tamarisks and a few reeds. On the east 
banks there are sloping sand hills, on the 
west a desert sandy plain, overrun with 
camel thorn, and extending to the mountain 
barrier of Khorassan. The valley of the 
Moorglmb abounds in pheasants and rock 
pigeons. The ancient city of Merv is in a 
plain, watered by the Moorghab.— Abbott's 
Khiva ; Markh am'$ Embassy , p p. 113-114. 

MOORGHABI— ?Beng. Hind. SanReviera 
Zeylanica. 

MOORGH-KES, Pers. Celosia cristata. 

MOORHUR MARA. Garcinia purpurea. 

Wild Mangosteen. J Kokeem ; Kokum ; Mahr. 
Under these names, Dr. Gibson describe* 
a beautiful tree of Oanara and Sunda, mostly 
below and near valleys. Valued for its fruit 
which is extensively exported as a native 
condiment. The concrete oil also is much 
used. Its wood is good.—Dr. Gibson. 

MOOR-HEN, Eng. Gallinula chloropus. 

MOORKOO, —PErythrina Indica. 

MOORLTUB, a river in the Gyal^district 
of Bengal. 

MOORIES arc blue cloths principally 
manufactured in the districts of Nellore and 
atCoonatoor in the Chinglcput collectorate of 
Madras. They are 2 cubits in breadth, and 
28 long and sold at from 2 to 7 Rs. each, ac¬ 
cording to their sizes. They are largely ex¬ 
ported to the Straits of Malacca. 

MOORMAN a designation, in Ceylon, for 
a person of a race believed to be of Arab 
descent; the establishment of a mahomedan 
colony before the close of the seventh cen¬ 
tury is alluded to by Beladeri or Ahmad 
in a chronicle of the Arab conquests in 
Europe and Asia. They are shiah mahome- 
dans. Their priests, who are elected by 
them from those of their people who are 
most deeply versed in the Koran, officiate in 
the mosques and deliver their discourses in 
Persian. In their funerals, the corpse, after 
being washed and annointed by the lebbe 
and sprinkled with powder of sandalwood, 
is borne in a coffin without a bottom (its 
place being supplied by plaited tapes), and 
carried on a bier decorated with flowers,which 
are afterwards planted ou the grave. The 
procession is accompanied by mourners, who 
chaunt the funeral cry of the mahomedans. 

The Moormen of Ceylon seem of similar 
origin with the Moplah of Malabar and 
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the Labbi of the South of the Peninsula. 
Throughout the peninsula, the uneducated 
of the European community continue to 
designate every mahomedan as amoorman. 
—Journal Asiatique. Few. et Mars , 1845.— 
Fragmeus Arabas et Persans relatifs d Inde , 
Fragm , V., p. 156, in Tennent's Christianity 
in Ceylon p. 35. 36. 

MOORMOORA, Hind, rice pressed flat 
and eaten raw. 

MOORMOOREE, Beng Abildgaardia 
Rottbol liana. 

MOOROOKOO, Tam. Nar. Erythrina 
iudiea. has a fibre of moderate strength. 

MOORSHEDABAD, originally called 
Maksoodabad, is said by Tietfenthaler to have 
been founded by Akbar. Moorshedabad pro¬ 
per, in its largest extent, was 5 miles long 
and miles broad. This was in 1759 only 
two years after the battle of Plassey when 
ifc had already attained its greatest magni¬ 
tude. Tr. of Hind Vol. i. p. 71. 

MOORSH1D, Arab, Amongst the sunni 
mahotnedans, this person is a religious in¬ 
structor in a family. Amongst the shiali 
sect there are reckoned twelve, viz., Ali and 
his eleven descendants. The moorshid or 
pir of the sunni mahomedans initiates dis¬ 
ciples, styled murid, into his sect, after re¬ 
peating the astafghar or renunciation and 
the five sections of the mahomedan creed. 
MOORTOOZA ALI, a name of Ali. 
MOORUBBA,AR.a kind of magic square. 
MOORUGAL, Tam. Bamboo. 
MOORUKEA, one of the many kinds of 
slaves in Assam distinguished by distinct 
appellations. The Moorukea is a kind of 
Cbapunea, neither servant, slave, nor equal, 
but partaking of all. The master provides 
the Moorukea with a pair of bullocks aud a 
plough, and he tills his master’s land for 
two days. On the third day the Moorukea 
may plough his own ground with his 
master’s bullocks aud plough. The valley 
of Assam possesses gold, tea, caoutchouc,lac 
and ivory.— Butler's Travels,Assam h p.228-29. 

MOORUNGA MARAM, Tam. Moringa 
tree, Hyperanthera moringa : Moorauga 
vayr, its root; Mooraugy-poo, its flower ; 
Moorangy keeray, its leaves used as greens ; 
Moorangy kai, its pods. 

MOORUNGI-ROOT. Anglo-Tam Hedy- 
sarum senuoides ? 

MOORVA, Tam. Sanseviera zoylanica- 
Bow-string-hemp. 

MOOSA. See Kol. 

MOOSA SOHAG, the founder of a sect, 
of devotees 

MOOSAFlll SHAH, a Moliurrutn fuqeoiv 
MOOSHA, Beng. Audi'opogon serratus. 
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MOOSHALY, See Polyandry. 
MOOSHAHIDA, the contemplation or 
vision of future, absent, or invisible things. 
MOOSHKA, also Castoori. Sans. Musk. 
MOOSHKDANA. • Pers. Hind. Hibis- 
cus abelmoschus. 

MOOSHUL, Beng. Curculigo orchioides. 
MOO SING. Duk. Moringa pterygosperma. 
MOOSLI. Moosli siah, the black moosli, 
and moosli safed or the white moosli, are 
medicinal products much in use by the 
people of India. Safed Moosli is said to be 
the rootlets of Salmalia Malabarica but sup¬ 
posed by Ainslie to be from Curculigo or¬ 
chioides, Birdwood thinks the white moosli 
is from Murdannia seapiflora (Boyle) or a 
species of Tradeseantia. Moosli siali is sup¬ 
posed to bo the product of Curculigo brevi- 
folia, and of C. nigra? 

Black Moosli. 

Tal mooli, Bkng. I Warahi moosalio, Sans. 

Kalee Moosli, Hind. | Nclepanny kalurgu,TAM. 
Seeak Mooslie, Pers. 1 Nalla taty gudda, Tel. 

A tuberous and wrinkled root about four 
inches long, slightly bitter and mucilaginous 
to the taste, and reckoned among those 
medicines which purify the blood; it also 
possesses tonic properties, is considered 
stimulant and used as an aphrodisiac. 
It is procurable in most bazaars throughout 
India.— Faulkner . 

White Moosli. 

Suited Moosli, Hind. I Tamiir-vittang kalungu.TAM. 

I Tsui la ghedalu, Tkl. 

The root is long, fleshy, and whitish. 
In Southern, and some parts of Western, 
India, the powdered root is used in the form 
of a thick mucilage with water, and answers 
admirably as a nutritious demulcent for 
convalescent persons. It is also supp osed, 
when taken in this form, to have the effect 
of filling the small pox, and preventing the 
confluent disease. Asparagus sarmento sus 
root is also offered for sale as the white 
Moosli.— Faidkner. lloyle. O' Shaughnessy. 
Gen. Med. Top. p. 145. Bengal Dispensatory. 
Beng. Pharm. Birdwood, p.p. 92. 

MOOSLIM. Ar. Hind. Convert to ma- 
homedanism ; the plural of this is Mussul- 
min. 

MOOSME. Jap. a daughter, a maid, not to 
be confounded with the Gayasha or singing 
girl, or the kankro, the unfortunate temporary 
inhabitants of the Government ‘'Hara.”— 
Hodgson's Nagasaki , p. 243. 

MOOSNEE. Beng. Linum usitafcissimum. 
MOOS HAT A— ? A female jester. 
MOOSSALI. Sans. Curculigo orchioides. 
MOOSTA. Sans. Cyperus juncifolius, 
MOOSTAKA MOTHO. Duk. Cyperus 
hexastachvua. —liultl. 
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MOOSTUNG, a principal and most exten¬ 
sive valley of Beluehisfcan, situated to the 
south of tho valleys of Quetta and Kanhee. 
It extends from about 29 ° 30’ to near 30 ° 
N. lat., and its eastern boundary is nearly 
dcfiued by tho 67 ° of E. long. It is there¬ 
fore about 40 miles in leugth, and varies in 
breadth from 5 to 8 miles, spreading out to¬ 
wards its upper ond, and being gradually 
constricted towards its lower or southern 
extremity. It is bounded by parallel ranges 
running N. N. E. by 8. S. W, of medium 
height, probably from 500 to 800 feet. The 
range to the eastward is picreod by a pass 
leading to the Uasht-i-be-Haulat. See Kelat. 

MOOSTUSSA, Moosubba, Moosuddus. 
Ar. Hind. Varieties of magie squares. 

MOOSUTi, is situated on tho right bank 
of tho river Tigris ; its population and trade 
have greatly diminished since the time, prior 
to the discovery of the Cape passage, when 
it was the thoroughfare for the caravans, be¬ 
tween Europe and India. It formerly on- 
joyed a high roputation for tho manufacture 
which derives its name from the town and is 
known in Prance as mousselino and in J^ng- 
lish as muslin. At a short distance is the 
mound and village of Nabbi Yunus, in which 
is a mosquo, which covers tho supposed 
tomb of tho prophet Jonah. 

MOOSUL— ? a long wood on pestle. 

MOOSULLA, or Jae Namaz. 

MOOSUM, a river near Malligaum. 

MOOSUMONUM, a variety of magic 
square. 

MOOT. Beng. Phaseolus aconitifolius. 

MOOTA. Seo Sutti. 

MOOTABELA. Bung. Hind. Jasminum 
sainbac. 

MOOTA-MOOLEE, a river formed of 
tho Mootah and Moolee with its sangam or 
junction near Poonah. 

MOOTAWALLI, Ait. Hind. Pers. super¬ 
intendent or treasurer of a mosque. 

MOOTOHIE MARAM. Erythrina [ndica. 

MOOTEE MUSJEED, a mosque of Agra 
built entirely of puro white marble. Tr. 
Hind. Vol. i. p. 404. 

MOOTE KEERAY, Tam. Greens grown 
in tho Southern parts of the Peninsula, and 
eaten by tho poor.— Ainslie , p. 255. 

MOOTHA. BENG.HiND.Cyperus rotundus. 

MOOTHEE? Duk. Hind. Guz. Sans. 
Trigonella foonum-grcecuin. 

MOOTH, Brno Phaseolus aconitifolius. 

MOOTHA, Beng. Cyperus communis. 

MOOTHO, Beng. Hind. Cyperus hex- 
astachyus, Rottl . alsoCyporus rotundus. 

MOOTI. Tam. an egg. 

MOOTKOOLAY, Hind, balls of paste 
boiled ; dumplings. 
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MOOTO-POLAGUM—P Pavonia odorata, 

MOOTRULLA, Sans. Cucumis sativus. 

MOOTSOMAH — ? A very plentiful 
tree of Akyab. It furnishes a very small 
wood, used for firewood .—Cal Oat. Ex. 1862. 

MOOTTATI Tel. a tribe of agriculturists 
from Tolingana settled at Bellary, in tho 
borders of the Canarese and Tiling dis¬ 
tricts. Tho agricultural races there, arc, 
the sudra village authorities, viz. Psckinat- 
tee, Moottatee, Vellannttee, these are styled 
Reddy in Tamil and Telugu, or by the 
Mahratta term of Potail. They collect the 
Government rents. They claim to be tho 
true owners of portions of the land in South¬ 
ern India. Other husbandmen of the sudra 
caste, are tliePeracoontyCapoolooGoongeddy 
Laneeka wan loo, and Cudeywaklee wan loo. 
The women of the last named caste dress 
their hair in a bunch on the right side of 
their heads. 

MOOTTEE, Tam. Stryohnos nux vomica. 

MOOTTHEE BANDHNA, Hind, crawl¬ 
ing on all fours. 

MOOZDIJLIJFFA, an oratory between 
Arafat and Mina near Mecca. 

MOPE A, in Cherra puriji : near it run the 
rivers Bor Neigura, Bor Sorri and Hoor- 
hoori. 

MOP-GHA, a tribe who occupy the range 
of hills between Thouk-ye-khat and Kannie 
Creeks, skirting tho Bghai race on the west. 
See Karen. 

MOPLA, an enorgetfe,vigorous,progressive 
and prosperous community and in consider¬ 
able number ; in a largo portiou of Malabar, 
they form half the populations, and in tho 
Malabar district their total number by 
I oonsus is not short of half a million; they are 
very numerous in Travancore and are numer¬ 
ous in Canara. Tho Mopla have a large 
share of Arab blood, are supposed to be from 
intercourse between Arabs and the Tier 
womon, and are a fine, stout, manly, good 
looking, race, sturdy, independent, intelli¬ 
gent and educated. They are industrious, 
and money makers, in some respects are per¬ 
haps, in their industrious habits, the best 
population to be found anywhere in India. 
They have comfortable, neat, two-storied 
houses and homesteads, they have most of 
tho trade of the western coast in their 
hands, and are rapidly acquiring a larger 
and larger share in tho land. They do not 
often seek public service. The term Moplah, 
is supposed to be derived from the Maly ala 
words, Mapillah, literally, mother’s son. Tho 
mahomedan moplah are sometimes called 
Jonakan mapillah (from Yavana, Greek)to 
distinguish them from tho Nasrani (Naza- 
j rone) mapillah, the Nostoriau Christians of 
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Malabar. Tho mahomedans on the S. E. 
parts of the peninsula usually receive and 
accept the honorary designation of Lab- 
bi, from their habit of using in conversation 
the Arabic word “labek,” may it please you, 

I beg your pardon, when not apprehending a 
remark. The Mopla in the South-western 
coast of India, and Ceylon, and the Labbi 
from the S. Eastern coast of the penin¬ 
sula of India are said to have had a similar 
origin, viz., from Arab fathers and Indian 
mothers. On several occasions sinco that 
part of India came into tho possession of 
Great Britain the Mopla have required to 
be coerced, and are known to possess 
much fanatical zeal *, but it is generally 
supposed that agrarian disputos have been 
a prominent cause of thoir outbursts. The 
Mopla of North Malabar, although maho- 
modans, follow the rule, as to property, of 
descensus a MatricCy the Marumaka tayam, 
having, in this respect conformed to hiridu 
ussage, in the times of the ascendancy of 
the hindus. The Mopla also take tho wile 
of a deceased brother. 

The Cholia Moplah or Labbi of the S. E. 
of the Peninsula are called by the Tiling, 
Jonangi, Zonangi, Jonagar, Jonakari. The 
intercourse with the mahomedan merchants 
and seamen and tho women of western 
India seems to have been from the most 
ancient times. Abuzaid writing A. D. 916 
mentions that the more devout merchants 
of Siraf, where young men were on board, 
avoided sending their ships to Ceylon, as 
tho women were very licentious j and mer¬ 
chants would, when newly arrived, make 
advances to the daughter of a king and she, 
with tho knowledge of her father, would go to 
meet him in some woody place. Besides tho 
Mopla,there are,in thePeninsula of India,fol¬ 
lowing mahornedanism, distinct races. The 
most numerous are tho offspring of the 
Arab conquerors, who have como through 
Persia and Hindustan ; tho Moghul race, 
designated^ beg,”and the Pat’han or Afghan 
race, styled “ khan”, comparatively few in 
tho peninsula of ‘India, are all descendants 
of soldiers of tho mahomedan armies ; and 
these three races are still chiefly soldiers. 
Tho Moplah and the Labbi mahomedans are 
in considerable numbers on the extreme S. 
W. and S. E. of the peninsula, and are all 
engaged in traffic as merchants, as shop¬ 
keepers, or as pedlars. Tho Nao-aiti maho¬ 
medans engaged in civil avocations, and 
also the Bohrah merchants and shopkeepers. 
The Nao-aiti differ by very marked charac¬ 
ters from all around thorn. The Labbi are a 
tall and largo made race, of a deep black 
colour. Their usual dress consists of a dhoti 
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or lunga wrapper round tho loins. They 
are largely engaged in mercantil e business 
and as pedlars.They use the Tamil alphabet, 
have a Tamil Koran, and speak and read 
tho Tamil language only. Their name is 
derived from the Arabic word “ labek,” 
may it please you, and the people are usually 
supposed to be descendants of trading or 
sailor Arab fathers with mothers of India. 

The Bohra are found in the Rajpoot 
states, on the N. western coast of Peninsu¬ 
lar India and are gradually extending to the 
south : they represent themselves as to 
their religious sect, to bo the descendants of 
the followers of tho Sheikh-ul-Jabl, the cele¬ 
brated old man of the mountain. They 
call themselves Ismaili, acknowledge an 
Archimandrite or religions chief: they prin¬ 
cipally follow mercantile pursuits, and are a 
robust, active, intelligent mercantile race, 
they aro scattered all over the country, but 
are found principally in Guzerat, and the 
adjoining province of Catch, Sind and other 
parts of tho Bombay presidency, They are a 
peaceable, inoffensive body of men. 

The Nao-aiti are a small non-military 
race who, but for a slightly zanthous tinge, 
would have an almost English fairness. They 
aro called Nao-ait, new comers, and are said 
to have emigrated from Arabia about threo 
hundrod yoars ago, and aro now to be found 
in considerable numbers in Southern India, 
They aro slender, fair, men with very fair 
handsome women, and are engaged in civil 
avocations, never becoming soldiers. They 
say that they came from Arabia to the Kon- 
kan. TheNao-Aiti are supposed by some to 
have been sea-shoro Arabs ; they seem to the 
editor to be Persians. Indian mahomedans 
assert that they aro the descendants of women 
andehildron from Arabia whose men were kill¬ 
ed on being detected in an attempt to rob 
the tomb of Mahomed and their wives and 
children were sent off in a ship which land¬ 
ed on the western coast, but this is doubtless 
a story got up to vilify a race. 

The Moplah aro generally men of good 
stature, and considerable strength, and 
when young are not wanting in good looks. 
They wear aboard and moustache, cut toler¬ 
ably close, and little or no hair on the 
head. A linon skull cap, covered by a vari¬ 
ed colored topi, protects the crown; and 
with the richer members of the sect, a white 
and gold pugree is wound around the head 
also. A loose flowing chemise, with gold 
or colored threads worked round the bor¬ 
ders, and a jacket of pink, blue, or elabor¬ 
ately embroidered cloth of gold with an un¬ 
der garment of scarlet or blue cloth, loose 
and short white cotton trowsers, and woqd- 
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en sandals, more or less handsomely decor¬ 
ated complete the Moplah’s costume. He 
invariably carries a china folding umbrella, 
and wears a bunch of keys suspended by a 
Btring from his neck. In his hand, flung 
over his shoulder, or tied round his waist, a 
smart Madras cotton handkerchief is al¬ 
ways to be seen. The Moplali are generally 
cleanly and well attired when they appear 
out of their houses and bazaars. Their wo¬ 
men dress in blue and white cotton cloths, 
and on feast days are sometimes gorgeous 
to behold, with riugs of brass, silver and 
copper, bracelets of blue, red, and black 
glass, tinselled wood and white metal, ear¬ 
rings of lead, silver, and pinchbeck and 
necklaces of a variety of materials. The 
poor Moplali women are generally very dirty 
in their habits, their dress foul and black, 
their heads un-combed and their miserable 
dwellings odoriferous and otherwise dis¬ 
gusting. They seem wretched, miserable, 
and hopeless indeed. Bat with the increased 
demand for labour, poverty and indigence is 
happily retiring, and in a few years the 
present tenants of mud hovels. 

The Tiar are mostly clean respectful and 
susceptible of kindness, aud good words. 
Both men and womon are generally hand¬ 
some, with strong muscular frames, and 
plenty of walking and talking, and eating 
powers. They do not encumber themselves 
with large wardrobes, a white cotton cloth 
wound round the waist, and reaching to the 
knees, being only necessary for their full 
dress costume. The women sometimes carry 
a small piece of muslin over the shoulder, 
aud draw it across the breast when a Euro¬ 
pean approaches, but as white faces are not 
rare now-a-days, this habit is wearing oat, 
and semi-nudity is the rule. A woman of 
easy virtue wears more decent apparel as a 

token of the laxity of her morals. 

The extension of the m a ho medan doctri ues o n 
the west coast took place in early times. 
According to Malabar records in the Arabic 
language some emissaries came here so far 
back as the roigu of Cheramperoumal, when 
mahomed was iu liis 57th year; and so 
entirely persuaded the emperor of tho mis¬ 
sion of their prophet, that he resolvod to 
go in person to visit him. Cheramperoumal 
died, however, on his journey, but not till 
lie had taken care by letters which ho ad¬ 
dressed before his death to the rajahs of 
Malabar, that all freedom should be allowed 
the mahomedan teachers to propagate their 
religion, make disciples and build temples 
through the whole country. This they did 
with equal zeal aud success ; so that within' 


MOEAL1 CHETTU. 

a few years their creed had struck deep root 
here. A Dutch writer, in the year 1721, 
remarks that the mahomedans, being like the 
St. Thomas’ Christians, born in the land, 
might be, in one sense regarded as natives 
of Malabar, but as they have mingled with 
other members of their faith, Mogul, Turk 
and Arab, who resort to the country for pur¬ 
poses of trade, they form in some sort, a dis¬ 
tinct people. See India ; Mapillay. Polyandry. 

MOPLANG, or Moflong, L. 25 b 28’; 
L, 91 ° 43’ in the Khassia hills, about 15 
miles N. of the sanitarium of Cherra Punji. 
Its Dak banzaio, is 6,078 or 6,062 feet 
abov the sea.— Hooker Herm. Schl. 

MOQ BARRA. Ar. a tomb; a mausoleum. 

MOQEISH, Gold or silvor thread. 

MOR. Hind. A coronet: on two occasions, 
the Rajpoot chieftain wears the mor or coro¬ 
net ; on his marriage, and when going to die 
in battle, symbolic of his nuptials with the 
Ap.sara, or ‘ fair of heaven.’— Wits . Gloss. 
Tod's Rajasthan , Vol. ii. p. 252. 

MORA, Hind. Grass of Saccharum semi- 
decumbens. ‘ 

MORA or Mount Moar, in lat. 1 ° 59’ 
N, visible from Malacca, is an isolated hill 
near the sea, and covered with wood. 

MORA. Tel. Calendering. 

MORA. Hind. A footstool. 

MO RAD AB AD, near the 29th degree 
of N. L. Gold is obtained in the sands 
of the river Bcyas : in those of the Gumti 
river; at Jompole and in sand in the Mora- 
dabad district. Moradabad was founded by 
Rustum Khan, who governed Sumbul under 
Shah Jahan. He named it Rustumuuggur, 
bat this offending tho emperor he alterod it 
to Moradabad after prince Morad, to whom, 
however, he was opposed in the famous 
action on the Chambul in A. D. 1658, iu 
which lie lost his life.— Elliot. 

MORiE A, a genus of unimportant plants of 
the natural order Ieraceae, comprising, 

bitumiuosa, Ker. papilionacea, Ker. 

ciliata, „ ramosa, „ 

edulis, „ triatis, „ 

gawleri, Ser. viscarla, „ 

lougiflora, Ker. 

MORiEA CHINENSIS, Thunb. Syn* of 
Pardanthus chinensis, Ker . 

MORJE DA, Tam. Olibanum, also Bos- 
wellia glabra; and Buchanania latifolia ? 

MORAINE. See Indus. 

MORALI CHETTU or Budumnru. Tel. 
Sponia orientals, Voigt. Celtis oridfctalis R. 
ii. 65, also Buchanania latifolia. 

The Sanscrit synonym is Priyaluh, a tree 
commonly called Piyai or Buchanania latifo¬ 
lia ; but also applied to other trees. See 
also Gaddanelli. 
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MORDECAI. 


MOREiE. 


MORA MOUNTAIN, see Khyber. 

MORAN, See Singhpo. 

MORANDA, Hind, of Kamaon &c. Picea 
webbiana, also P. pindrow, the silver fir. 

MORANG, a large building, in which tho 
unmarried billmen of Assam reside. 

MORAM, Hind. Vitex negnndo. 

MORATTI, Maleal. Hydnocarpus ine- 
brians, Y alii. 

MORAWA See India. 

MORCHAR, Hin. Umbelliferous plants. 

MORCHELLA, the Morel. 

Sama-rogh, Hind. Kanha-bichu, Hind. 

Kana-kach, ,, Girchhatra „ 

Kan-jach, „ Khumb „ 

The morel plants of the N. W. Himalaya 
are the Morchella esculenta, Linn, and 
the Morchella semilibera. The morels are 
abundant in and near Kashmir, from 

which considerable quantities arc, after dry¬ 
ing, exported to the plains.' Dr. Stewart 
noticed the Morel growing fresh, at 
6,000 feet, near Chumba. It is much eaten 
by natives, both fresh and dry, and is said 
to be preferred by them to the mushroom. 
Dried it is a not unsatisfactory addition to 
a stew even for a European taste : a morel 
is found abundantly in the desert about 
Jhang, &c. and is said to be got near 
Hoshirpur, &c. but it is not known that it is 
the same species. It is considered a great 
dainty by natives and relished by Euro¬ 
peans.—Z )r. Stewart, Punjab Plants, p. ‘268. 
Mr. Powell Hand Boole. Vol. 1, p. 384. See 
Eungns. Morel. 

MORDANT. See Calico-Printing. Dyes. 

MORDECAI. Hamad an, a town in Persia, 
is the ancient Ecbatana. It is impossible to 
conceive a more charming situation, a 
country bettor suited to live happily 
in, than Hamadan and its neighbourhood. 
The country is undulating, the soil rich, 
the water good, the climate singularly 
clear, healthy, and bracing; with pic¬ 
turesque mountains at hand for retirement 
during the heats of summer. In the cen¬ 
tre of Hamadan, is the tomb of Ali Ben 
Sina, and not far from it are those of 
Esther and Mordecai, which are held in 
great veneration by the Jews of tho town, 
and kept in a perfect state of repair. On 
the dome over these tombs is an inscription 
to the effect that Elias and Samuel, sons of 
Kachan, finished building this temple over 
the tombs of Mordecai and Esther on the 
15th of the month Adhar 4474. The tombs 
are made of hard black wood which has suf¬ 
fered little from the effects of timo during 
the 11£ centuries they have existed. They 
are covered with Hebrew inscriptions 


still very legible, of which Sir John Mal¬ 
colm #has given the following translation. 
“At that time there was in the palace of 
Suza a certain Jew, of the name of Morde¬ 
cai; he was tho son of Jair of Shimei, who 
was the son of Kish, a Benjamite, for Mor¬ 
decai the Jew was the second of that name 
under the king Ahasuerus, a man much 
distinguished among the Jews, and 
enjoying great consideration among his 
own people anxious for their welfare, and 
seeking to promote the peace of all Asia.” 
The traveller, unless told, would never 
recognise them as tombs. The entry is by 
a low door, and tho tombs occupy the whole 
of the internal space to tho ceiling, leaving 
only a very narrow passage for walking 
round the huge stone-like construction in 
the middle. Literally, not an inch is left on 
the whitewashed wall on which tho Jewish 
pilgrims of a thousand years have not in¬ 
scribed their names.— Malcolm 1 s Persia, Ed. 
Farrier Jonrn. p. 35. 37. J. B. Fraser, p. 221. 
Porter s Travels , Vol. II. p. 91. See Khu- 
zistan; Arabistan; Kizzel Ozan ; Rawlinson. 

MORDYA, commonly called Morduin; 
a race in considerable numbers in the 
province of Kazan. They are still pagan, 
supposed to be of Finnish origin, as likewise 
their language, with which the Tartar tongue 
is however much mixed up. In bodily form 
and personal appearance and modo of living 
the Mordva bear a greater resemblance to 
tho Russians than to other neighbours, the 
Tchouvasli and Tcheremisse. Their faces 
are generally long and thin, their 2:air is of 
a reddish colour, and their beards short 
and scanty. They are honest and industri¬ 
ous, but, like the Tchouvash, slow and dila¬ 
tory in their movements have an extreme re¬ 
pugnance to any intercourse with other races, 
and, to avoid their contact as much as pos¬ 
sible, they build their villages in the midst 
of a forest or wood. The Mordva are allowed 
by their pagan laws to have several wives, 
but are generally content with one. The 
Tchouvasli, and Mordva bury their dead in 
their best attire, place food and beer in the 
coffin,and leavea little of both in the grave. 
A portion of the Mordva the Tchouvash 
and Tcheremisse, bear the name of Chris¬ 
tians ; but too generally they are Christians 
in name alone. With regard to that portion 
who have t still remained pagans, their 
chief god they call Paass,—or Pass,—a 
word which in their language signifies like¬ 
wise heaven, the mother of God, and the 
son of God.—-Turnerelli, Kazan , Vol. ii, p.p, 
178, 179, 182, 183. Turner. 

MORE See Jakun. 

MOREiE, Gaud, a section of the natural 
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MORETON BAY CHESNUT. 
order of plants, the Urticacese, comprising 
the genus Morns, Linn % , Ampalis, Bojer , and 
Broussorfetia, Pent. 

MO REBAT, in L. 16 ° 58* L. 54’ 3’. 

MOREE, a river of Chitagong. 

MOREEL, a river of Jeypore. 

MOREHEAD, Dr. 0., of the Bombay 
Medical Service, was Principal of the Grant 
Medical College from 1845. Wrote on the 
manner of breeding leeches in Bom. Med. 
and Bhys. Trans, vol. i. p. 314.—On poison¬ 
ing by Arsenic, Ibid, vol. viii. p. 100.— On 
poisoning by Opium, Ibid, Yol. i. p. 323.— 
On the Cholera Infirmary,Ibid Yol. i.part 32 
— Dr.Buist's Catalogue. 

MOREHEAD, William Ambrose brother 
of Dr. Charles Morehead, in tho ■ Madras 
Civil Service. He was latterly Puisne Judge 
of the Court of Sndr and Eouzdaree 
Adawlut, a Member of the Madras Council, 
and twice Governor of Madias. He was an 
experienced judicial officer, possessing in 
combination with a sound judgment, a tho¬ 
rough knowledge of tho laws and customs of 
the country and a peculiar aptitude in the 
practical application of the same. 

MOREL. Morchella esculenta. 

Ti-rh, Chin. I Muh-rh. Chin. 

Kana, Kachu Hind. | Khat karwa Hind, 

This fungus is found in the Pan jab at 
the latter end of the rains, and is generally 
dug out of white ants* nosts, it is one of the 
fungi or mushrooms, some of which, belong¬ 
ing to genera Agaricus, Morchella and Tuber 
aro ediblo. T. Cebarium is the truffle. The 
wholesome sorts of mushroom are readily 
distinguished by being of a pink or flesh 
colour in the gills, changing to darker color 
as they get older ; they have also a peculiar 
sweet smell: and another criterion of their 
being edible is the outer skin peeling off 
easily. With some temperaments, however, 
mushrooms are always poisonous.— Powell 
Hand Book, vol. i.p. 3 38.— Jaffrey.Hogg,Voigt. 

MORELE, Hlnp. A tree of Chota Nag- 
pore, furnishing a hard, white timber.— Cal, 
Oat. Ex. 1862. 

MORESBY, Captain, of the Indian Navy, 
Author of the Reports on the Northern 
Atolls of the Maldives in Lond. Geo. Trans. 
1835, vol. v. part ii. p. 398.—Rod Sea sail¬ 
ing directions, Lond. 1842. 8vo.— Dr. Burst's 
Catalogue. 

MORESSES or Manevassa Island, 
in lat. 4 ° 25’ S. long. .116° 0’ E., lies 
15 miles N. by the most northern of the 
Pulo Laut group. It is of a pyramidal shape 
And is the largest of a group of three small 
islands. 

MORETON BAY CHESNUT, Castanos- 

permum australe. 


MORINDA. 

MORETON ISLAND, is 19 miles in 
length and 4| in greatest breadth. All 
its timber is small, and consists of the usual 
Eucalypti, Bankaiee, &c., with abund¬ 
ance of the cypress-pine (Callitris areuaria) 
a wood much prized for ornamental work. 
Among the other plants are three, which 
merit notice from their efficacy in binding 
down the drift sand by their long trailing 
stems, an office performed in Britain by 
the bent grass(Arundo arenaria), here repre¬ 
sented by another grass Ischasmum Rottboel- 
lioide : the others are a handsome pink flower¬ 
ed convolvulus(Ipomcea maritima), one stem 
of which measured 15 yards in length, and 
Hibbertia volnbilis, a plant with large yel¬ 
low blossoms. Among the marine animals 
of Moreton Bay are two cetacea of great in¬ 
terest. The first of these is the Australian 
dugong (Halicore Australis), which is the 
object of a regular fishery (on a small scale 
however,) on account of its valuable oil. It 
frequents the Brisbane river and the mud 
flats of the harbour, and is harpooned by the 
natives, who know it undor tho name of 
Yung-un. The other is an undescribed por¬ 
poise .—Macgillivery vol. i. pp. 47-8. 

MORI, Hind. Ervum lens, Linn. 

MORIABEN, Pers. ^Arab. Moringa 
pterygosperma or Horse radish tree. 

MORI A GOND, the principal agricultur¬ 
ists in Bastar. 

MORINA ELEGANS. One of the Dip- 
sacece, a native of Persia, the colors red, and 
white, grown from seed as most other 
annuals. 

MORINDA. Hind. Abies thunbergii. 

MORINDA, a geuus of plants of tho na¬ 
tural order Cinchonacese, section, Guettardese, 
of whifth the following species are known to 
occur in the East Indies : 

augustifolia, Jloxb. Chittagong, 
bracteata, Roach. Ganjam, Audaman, E. Arche- 
polago. 

eitrifolia, L. both Peninsulas, Pegu, Moluccas, 
Cochin-China, 
exserta, liowb. Bengal, 
multiflora, lloxb. Berar. 
persiciofolia, Buch. Pegu, 
squarrosa, Buck. Kamrup. 
pubescens, 8m. British India, Mauritius, 
tinctoria, lioxb. all British Iudia. 
tomentosa, Heyne. Delhi, 
umbollata, L. Courtallum, S. Concan. 
vagans, Wall' China. 

The bark and root of M. tinctoria, M. citri- 
folia in India, and M. exserta, in Burma, and 
the root of M. ternifolia in Mysore, are em¬ 
ployed to form ajvery valuable red dye, which 
is fixed with alum. Most of the red turbans 
of Madras are dyed with the root of the 
Noona. The Karens prepare their red dyes 
most usually from the roots of two or three 
species. The M, eitrifolia, is cultivated by 
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MORINDA CITRIFOLIA. 


the Burmese for a dye, but the Karens more 
commonly use Morinda oxserta, the indige- 
nousspecies. Tbocolour, though not brilliant, 
is far more permanent than many other 
colours. A species of morinda is often seen 
growing near Burman houses, which pro¬ 
duces a fruit as largo as a pullet’s egg. It 
is a great favorite with the Burmese, and is 
served up in their curries. The most 
agreeably fragrant, flowering shrub in the 
Karen forests, is a speeies of Morinda. The 
flowers aro small, in dense heads, like other 
members of the germs, azure, purple exter¬ 
nally, but white within ; and lias only four 
anthers, like a speeies described by Jack 
which ho found on the Malay Islands. 
Specimens of tho bark and root of various 
species of Morinda tiuctoria, citrifolia and 
umbel lata, were exhibited at the Madras 
Exhibition of 1855, from different parts of 
Southern India and the NorthernCircars. 
Tho quantity procurable is very large, and 
tho dye appears worthy of tho attention of 
practical dyers M. tinctoria is usually grown 
as a prop and shade for the pepper vine and 
coffee tree. Tho coloring matter resides prin¬ 
cipally in tho bark of the roots, which are 
long and slender, and tho small pieces aro 
the best, fetching 8s, to 10s. a maund. It is 
exported iu large quantities from Malabar to 
Guzerat, and tho northern parts of Hindus¬ 
tan, but seldom finds its way to Europe.— 
lioxb. Wall. Voigt, finch. Mason. M. E. J. II. 

MORINDA BRACT EAT A, Roxb. 

Rouoli, Bknu. Yaiyoc? Burm. 

Mhan bin.? Buiim. 

A small tree, with largo shining leaves, 
native of Gan jam, the Andamans, tho Phillip- 
pines, Moluccas, common throughout the 
province of Pegu, and cultivated about 
phoungyee houses. Its wood, of a bright 
yellow colour, is found in the Bengal bazaars 
under the name of roach, and is valuable as 
affording a bright yellow dye.— Dr. McClel¬ 
land ; Mr. Robert Brown. Voigt. 

MORINDA CITRIFOLIA, Linn.; Roxb. 

Yai-yoe, Burm. Kada pilva, Malkal. 

Mhan-Bin, „ Ahu-gaha, Singh. 

Nie-pa-hece, „ Manja pavatfcay, Tam. 

Nyahgyce, „ Nonna niaram, 

Indian Mulbery ? Eno. Nuna nmram, „ 

Broad leaved Morinda „ Maddi ehettu, Tel. 

Bengado. Jap. Togaru mogali, 

Al, Ach, Ak, Hind. Toguru ehettu, Tel. 

Barra-al, » Molagha, „ 

Al, Mahr. Mulugu ehettu, „ 

Bartondio, „ Togaree wood, Anglo. 

Tel. 

This small tree is common in Kotah and 
Boondce, grows in tho Madras Presidency, 
is much cultivated in that of Bombay, and 
grows in Pegu, Cochin-China and the Mo¬ 


luccas. It is not a common tree in the Bom¬ 
bay forests ; bub is moro frequent about tho 
villages. Tho wood is of a deep brownish 
yellow, is easily worked is used for common 
purposes little, if at all, inferior to Nauclea 
coniifolia ; but tho treo is much smaller. Mr. 
Rohde lias seen trees of this wood nearly two 
feet in diameter. It makes tolerable planks, 
but appears never to be so used on the Bombay 
side, except for door*shutters and such like. 
A scarlet colouring matter is procured from 
flic roots and bark and used for dyeing 
handkerchiefs, turbans, Ac. It is employed, 
also, to assist more expensive dyes in giving 
a red colour to yarn and cloth—tho red 
thread used in carpet making is enlirely 
■dyed with it. The process of dyeing red 
yarns in the Cirears is well described by 
Heyne. In all the Asiatic islands, M. citri- 
folianinl M. tinctoria are extensively used as 
a dye stuff lor giving a red colour. This is 
usually grown as a prop and shado for tho 
pepper vino and coflee tree. The coloring 
matter resides principally iu tho bark of the 
roots, which are long and slender, and tho 
small pieces are the best, fetching 8s. to 
10*. a maund. I t is exported in largo quan¬ 
tities from Malabar to Guzerat, and tho 
northern parts of lliudoslan, but seldom 
finds its way to Europe. Tho small white 
flowers have a very sweet scent and tho treo 
would thrive well arid bo ornamental in com¬ 
pounds. In Coimbatore, Nonna maram, Tarn., 
is tho proper Tamil 1 name for tho Morinda 
citrifolia, bnb Morinda umbellata, a climbing 
plant, and hence unfit for use as a timber, 
has the same Tamil name. 

The red dye obtained from the roots of tho 
Morinda citrifolia is equal in every respect 
to that of the sapan wood; and is iu 
general use with the natives for dyeing tho 
yarn of the native cloths, both silk and cot¬ 
ton ; and with the exception of some speci¬ 
mens of Java dyes obtained from tho sarno 
tree, belter single colours of tho kind ara 
rarely seen. It must bo borne in mind in re¬ 
lation to such a comparison, that tho use of 
mineral mordant iu tho native process is un¬ 
known, and with the exception of weak ley 
made from the ashes of some of the plants of 
the jungles, no other application is made be¬ 
yond the simple solution of the extract from 
the wood itself. Tho bark and root of this 
Morinda is used in the same manner as that 
of the M. umbellata. Most of the Madras 
red turbans are dyed with this substance. 
Tho plants come to maturity in three years. 
The roots are then dug up and sorted into 
three kinds, according to tho fineness of the 
fibres. The fibres aro then cut and boat$a 
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MORINDA UMBELLATA. 


down well, and then ground to powder, ibove docoction, a pretty bright, but fugi- 
which latter is used for the dyc.—Drs. Wight , ivo red. Dr. Irvine says tho root is ex- 
Hoxb. Voigt, Gibson Sf Gleghorn , McClelland bensively exported from Ajmeor as a red dye. 
Irvine, Gen. Med . Top. p. 182, Mr. Robert oKrtrtf - ™ 

Brown, Mr. Rhode, Simmonds. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

Thunberq's Travels , Vol. ii. p. 290. 

MORINDA EXSERTA, £o.r&. 

Beng. 


Togari mogilli. Tel. of 
tbo Godavory. 

Mogilli. T XL. of Circars. 


Ban-uch. 

Mhan-bin ? Burm. 

Myau. » 

Nya ? >> 

A small tree of the Circars, of Bengal, Be- 

rar and Burmah, Us yellow, hard and useful, 
wood, is tit for fancy work, and does not 
warp! In Pegu, M. bracteata and this are 
both small trees, only found about Phoung- 
yoe houses, in a cultivated state. Roxb. Voigt , 
Captain Beddome. 

MORINDA MULTIFLORA. 

Aul of Nagpur. | Achmal of Berar. 

Much cultivated about Nagporo for its 
dye. Cultivated through Rnjpootanah, prin¬ 
cipally near Kotah, and all over Harowtee. 
Tho plant is allowod to remain three years 
in tho ground, and then tho roots are taken 
up and dried. The dyo is a tine turkey red 
and is very plentiful. Orio mannd costs six¬ 
teen rupees. Is not used medicinally, lloxb ; 
Rohde M. S. S. Irvine. Gen. Med, Top. 
MORINDA TINCTORIA, Roxb. 


Tho plant is not allowed to shoot up into 
the bush, but is dug up tho third year after 
planting. Tho flowers are very fragrant.— 
Dr. Roxb . Irvine Med. Top. of Ajmeer , p. 182, 
Voiqt , Mr. Robert Brown. Mr. Rohde , M. S. S. 

MORINDA TOMENTOSA, Heyne. 

M. madia, Ham. | Manjanati, Maleal. 

A very common Travancoro tree, attain¬ 
ing a height of 20 to 30 feet. Its timber is 
of a yellow colour, and is used for various 
economical purposes : the inner wood of the 
older trees furnishes a dy e.—-Useful Hants. 
MORINDA UMBELLATA. Linn. 
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Biong. Hind. 


Maddi chettn, Tel. 
Mulugn chettn, „ 

Laagru, ,, 

Togaru, „ 

supposed to bo the same as 
its wild slate. Extreme 


Sans. 


Bur, 

and 


Al, 

Uoh, 

Ach, 

Uchyuta, 

A small tree, 

M citrifolia in 
lioiMit 36 feet, circumference ‘2|feet. Height 
from ground to tho intersection of tho first 
branch, 10 feet. Ita green fruit is pickled or 
oaten, in curries. It is in flower and fruit 
tho greater part, if not tho whole, of tho 
year. It is pretty common in every part of 
India is largely cultivated at Ganjam, Gnm- 
Boondoo, Kotah, Gurgaon, Philibeet 
Mowar. Tho woods of nil the species 
are beautiful, hard and durable, and ex¬ 
cellent for gun stocks. That of this species, 
possesses all theso qualities, is variegated 
and white, and is employed for gun 
stocks in preference to all other kinds. Iho 
bark of the roots is usod to dye red, the co¬ 
lor is fixed with alum, but it is neither bright 
nor durable. In sorao parts of India, it is 
cultivated for the sako of tho roots. In the 
Circars the dyers uso the bark of tho fresh 
roots bruised and gently boiled in water for 
a short time. The cloth or yarn is prepared 
in a cold infusion of tho powdered gall ofTer- 
niinalia chebula, in milk and water; it is 
then dried and moistened with alum water, 
and again dried, and receives from the 


M, padavara, 

Jans. | M. scandcns, 

lloxb. 

Nya, 

Bijrm. 

Kliba, 

Sans. 

Patangi vriksha, 

Can. 

Nuna maram 

Tam. 

Chota Al, 

Duk. 

Mulu-gudu, 

Tel. 

Man g-kudu, 

Malay. 



A trailing creeping plant, grows in tho 
western parts of tho peninsula of India, at 
Courtallam in Malabar and in tho S. Con- 
can. The roots yield a yellow dye, and in- 
Cochin-China, with tho addition of sappan 
wood, a red dye.— Ainslie. Roxb. Wight . 
Drury. 

Movinda tinctoria, M. citrifolia, M. um- 
bellata, in India, and M. exserta, in Burmah, 
arc all employed to form a very valuable red 
dye,which is fixed with alum; and Buchanan 
mentions another species, the M. ternifolia 
in Mysore, tho root of which is usod for a 
similar purposo. Most of the red turbans 
of Madras are dyed with the root of tho 
Noona Ireo. Tho Karens most usually pre¬ 
pare their red dyes from the roots of the 
rnorinda tree, and at least two or threo 
species arc used for this purpose. The M. 
citrifolia is cultivated by tho Burmese for 
a dye, lint tho Karens more commonly uso 
Moiinda exserta, tho indigenous species. 
In many parts tho roots of tho Mo- 
rinda umbellata aro employed instead of 
chay-root in dyeing cotton yarn red : tho 
colour is neither so bright or so durable. Dr. 
Heyne thus describes the process, 
lbs. of white cotton yarn and soak 
lb. of gingilio oil, a strong dyo made of tho 
ashes of tho milk hedge, and the yarn steep¬ 
ed in it for four nights being dried in the 
sun during the day, it is then washed in 
brackish water and dried in the sun. 

Five seers (kntcha 13^ lb. ?) of togara 
root finely powdered are put into a pot of 
water together with the yarn and kept all 
night over a fire of cowdung; in tho morn¬ 
ing it is taken out and dried in the sun, tho 
Baruc process is repeated for two successive 
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MORINGA PTERYGOSPERMA. 


MORLI. 


days and nights which completes the process. 
It is probable that a superior dye might be 
obtained if the same niceties were observed 
ns in dyeing with ckay-root. In Sumatra 
the outward parts of the root being dried, 
poundod, and boiled in water, afford a red 
dye, for fixing which, the ashes procured 
from the stalks of the fruit and midribs of 
the leaves of the cocoanut are employed. 
Sometimes the bark or wood of the saliang 
tree is mixed with these roots. Marsden 
says that another species of bangkuda, 
with broader leaves (Morinda citrifolia) 
does not yield any colouring matter ; but is 
commonly planted in the Malayan Peninsula 
and in Pulo Penang, as a support to the 
pepper mine.— Marsden*s History of Suma¬ 
tra , p. 95. Royle Arts , tyc. of India , p. 481 ; 
M. F. J. I?/. ; Tomlinson, p. 284; Williams’ 
Middle Kingdom , Vol. ii, p. 106; Fortune's 
Res. among the Chinese , pp. 146, 167; lire's 
l)ic. of Arts , Rohde M.S.S, 

MORINGA, a genus of plants of the order 
Moringacece of which three E. Indian species 
are know r n, M. aptera, M. concancnsis, Nim- 
mo and M. plerygospcrma, Gartn. 

MORINGACJiLE. Hindi The Horse- 
Radish-Treo-Tribo comprising 1 Gen. and 
3 species. 

MORINGA APTERA. The Yessur of 
the Arabs, a native of Sennaar, Cairo, and 
Palestiuc. The seed yields the oil of ben, 
much used by, perfumers and by watch¬ 
makers, as it neither grows rancid nor freezes 
readily ; seeds acrid, and used as a rubefa¬ 
cient. They are also said to bo purgative 
and emetic in small quantities.— O’Shaugh- 
nessy, p. 289. 

MORINGA BURMANNI. Vahl Kyte- 
than-ban. Rurm. 

MORINGA CONCANENS1S. Nimmo. 
A species in the Southern Concan.— Riddell. 

MORINGA OLEIFERA. Lanv. Syn. 
of Hyperanthera moringa. 

MORINGA PTERYGOSPERMA, Gcerln. 

W. Sf A . III. 

Hyporantliera moringa. Roxh. Rliecdc. 


Moriaben, Ban, 
Hubul ban, (seed) 

Ar. 

Segwa, 

Hind. 

„ 

Sainga; Saigufc, 

Mahr. 

Sigruraala, Sohauj 

ana, 

Murinna, 

Maleal. 

Sajaua 

Beng. 

Sojna, 

Pers. 

Ha-tha-lwon, 
Dha-ne Eha 

Burm. 

Sigru, 

Sans. 

Can. 

San murangay. 

Singh. 

Nugga, 

Mnrungai maram, Tam. 

Nugge-gida, 

Duk. 

Munaga chettn, 

there 

Mungay-ka-jbar, 

aro 3 varieties, Adavi, 

Horse radish tree. 

Eng. 

Erra, Karu, 

Tel. 

Sujna, Sanjna, 

Hind. 




This species of Moringa is useful to the 
countries in which it grows, the leaves, root, 
flowers, seed vessels or fruit, gum, wood, 
bark, and oil, are used by the people of India 


and by Europeans. The tree is very abundant 
all over British India, BurmahandtheMalay 
peninsula. The leaves, flowers and seed 
vessels are used in curries. The roots have 
precisely the flavour of horse-radish, and 
seem identical in chemical composition, and 
in India are substituted for the true horse¬ 
radish by Europeans. The gum and bark 
are used in native medicine, the oil is apeiu- 
ent, and much used by the natives in gout 
and rheumatism, the native doctors prescribo 
the green root as a stimulant in paralysis 
and in intermittents, in scruplo doses, and 
use it also in epilepsy and hysteria. The 
seeds are also used internally by the native 
practitioners, for their pungent and stimu¬ 
lating virtues. In Jamaica the wood is used 
for dyeing a blue colour. An oil is obtained 
from the seeds possessed of tho same quali¬ 
ties as tho oil of hen, the product of the M. 
aptera, a iiativo of Sennaar, Cairo and Pa¬ 
lestine, much used by perfumers and by 
watch makers, as it neither grows rancid nor 
freezes readily. Tho delieato perfume of 
flowers are often retained by tho ben oil, by 
pouring it over tho flowers, or strewing 
layers of the flowers for about four hours 
over cotton soaked in tho oil. In tho West 
Indies the oil is used as a salad oil. Accord¬ 
ing to Mr. Faulkner, ben oil is also prepared 
from the Guilandia moringa, a tree which bo 
says grows in Ceylon, Arabia, Egypt and 
Ethiopia. A compound infusion of Soliun- 
juna represents a similar infusion of horso 
radish of tho London Pharmacopia. A com¬ 
pound spirit of sohunjuna is stimulant in 
a dose of from two to four fluid drachms in 
water. It is obtained in a large quantity, 
docs not dissolve in water, resembles in some 
respects gum tragacantb, for which it may 
probably be substituted. It exudes freely 
whenever an incision is made in the bark. It 
is used by the nalives in head-ache mixed 
with milk and rubbed on the temples, and 
is also employed as a local application for 
pains in tho limbs.— Drs. Hoyle, Ainslie , 
Roxh. Mason , J. L. Stewart , Voigt, 78. Mr* 
F. J. R. Riddell. O’ Shaughncssy, Mr. Jaffrey , 
Cal Cat. Fx. 1862. M. E. J. R. Deng . Phar . 
pp. 304, 414. 

MORINGA ZEYLANICA. Revs. Syn 
of Moringa ptcrygosperma, Oily In. 

MORKANTEE. Beng. Acalypha in- 
dica. Linn. Roxh. Wight. 

MORLT, Mahk. A girl devoted to tho 
hindoo gods, who never marries but awaits 
a summons. The Morli of the Makratta 
people is identical in character with tho 
Jogini and the Basavi of the Tiling people 
Basava is a name of the vaban or convey¬ 
ance of the god Siva $ the linga basavi are 
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MOROCARPUS LONGIFOL1US. 
women who boon 1 dedicated to the lingam ; 
tbe gavuda basavi have been dedicated to 
garuda, the eagle vahan of Vishnu ; but they 
are alike common. There are few instances 
of the brahmin, the chetrya vaisya or sudra 
races so devoting their children, but amongst 
the non-aryan races in the large towns it is 
common, but doueas a means of prostitution 
without k shame. The victim is taken to the 
idol, in some parts to a knife, to whom she 
is married by a ceremony and the deity is 
supposed to take possession of her. About 
Oornraoti in Berar young men are similarly 
devoted and styled Wagni. See MurlL 

MORMON. A religious sect in N. America 
practising polygamy. Towards the year A.D. 
3 870, their organization in the territory of 
Utah was sustaining shocks which must end 
either in its being entirely remodelled or 
overthrown ; they are no longer persecuted 
ns they were when they were driven from 
Missouri and Illinois, and compelled to 
seek a new home far remote from angry 
and cruel men. Neither did they now 
persecute the gentiles as they did after 
they had established themselves in Salt Lake 
City, and thought themselves powerful 
enough to defy the aut hority of the Executive 
Government; the Chid Justice of Utah re¬ 
fused to admit to the privileges of citizen¬ 
ship a Mormon living in a state of bigamy, 
and openly violating the law of the United 
States. The Legislature of Utah had sanc¬ 
tioned the alienation of the public domain as 
a reward for good and obedient Mormons. 
The legality of all these gifts of land is now 
denied. Law Courts are thus affecting a 
silent revolution by simply administering 
the law, though Mormonism may survive, 
tho fato of polygamy is scaled. 

MOR-MORA 1 I, a religious sect located in 
Siam.— Captain 8. O. Han nay, in Bl. As. 
Trans. 1838, Vol. vii. p. 671*. Dr. Buist's 
Catalogue. 

MOR-MUJ. Panjabi. Carrot, Daucus 
carola.— Linn. 

MORMYBirUE This family comprises 
19 Mormyrus, 2 Hyperopia us, 4 Mormy- 
rops. 

MORO. Hind. Quercns dilalata. 
MOROCARPUS LONGIFOLIUS, Blume. 

Debrogonsia vclutina, Gaud. 

Conocophalus mvous, Wight Ic. 

Urfciea verrucosa, Moon, Cat. 

Urticaloiigifolia, Harm. 

Gass-dool, Singh. 

Common in the Central Province of Ceylon 
at an elevation of 1,000 to 3,000 feet. The 
Singhalese make fishing-lines of its bark 
— Tfov. T3n.pl. Zcyl. p. 201. 


MORONTOBARA. 

MOROCARPUS WALLICHIANUS.— 

Tim. 

Debregeasia Wallicliiana, Wedd. 

Urtica leucopb^lla, Wall. Cat. 

A tree of 15 to 20 feet high, grows at 
Hantani, in the Central Province.’— Tim. 
En. pi. Zeyl. p. 202. 

MOROCCO, a kingdom in the north of 
Africa, ruled by a mahomedan sovereign ; it 
has a population of about eight millions. 
Berber ... 2,300,000 ’ Negro and 

Shell ok... 1,450,000 . Abid ... 120,000 

Moor ... 3,550,000 j Christians... 300 

Arab ... 740,000 | Renegades... 200 

Jew ... 340,000 | 

The Arabs of Morocco, are the Moors of 
Spain, the Saiacens of France, tall graceful 
sons of the Arabian desert, courteous, brave, 
hospitable and confiding,—descendants of 
the concpierors, who, in tho first ages of the 
hijrail, propagated tho religion of Mahomed, 
crossed tho straits of Gibraltar, destroyed 
tho Gothic chivalry, reigned in Spain for 
700 years, invaded France, devastated Italy 
and pillaged the suburbs of Imperial Rome. 
When the last Arab king submitted to 
Ferdinand and Isabella and the Moorish 
palaces of Grenada were surrendered to the 
Christians, the old conquerors went back to 
Africa and resumed their nomade life. In 
Tripoli, tho Arab has monopolized tho coun¬ 
try. In Tunis the native re-nppears in a 
smaller proportion, and in Morocco he is 
very scarce. The Berber and Sliellok are 
untamed warlike tribes dwelling in tho moun¬ 
tains ; when possible, rovers of the sea, 
claiming fanciful origins, but impatient of 
any subjection, they are the same race whom 
the French call Knbyle and Zouave. 
The Moor are little idle men who grow 
fat from indolence they are lowlanders, tra¬ 
ders, dwellers in cities, avaricious, perfidi¬ 
ous, cowardly, cringing and insolent. The 
Riff dwellers of Kalhya, Cape Tres Forcas, 
correspond to the Arab Saliali on the Red 
Sea coast, the nameRiff being evidently from 
ripa, “ a bank.” The towns of Mequenez 
on tbo N. and Morocco on the South, are 
the chief cities. See Snbhaili. Semitic races. 

MOROCCO LEATHER. 

Maroquin, Fr. Safian, Rug. 

SatTiarn, Ger Marroqui, Sp. 

Marrocchino, It. 

A fine kind of leather prepared of skins 
of goats in the Levant, Barbary, Spain, &c. 
It is of various colours, and is used for lining 
carriages, chairs, in the binding of books, &c. 
— McCulloch's CommercialDictionai 7 /, p . 809. 

MORONTOBARA, or the Women’s 
Haver, now called Mnari, or Cape Monz. 




MORTI. 


MORUS. 


MOROOBBI. Ar. Per. Hind. A revered 
person, a master; properly murabbi. 

MORR. Arab. Balsamodcndron myrrlia. 
— Nees. 

MORRE. Singh. Eye ball tree, a tree 
of the central province of Ceylon. A 
cubic foot of its wood weighs 62 lb. and it 
is said to last 25 years. It is used for com¬ 
mon house building, and next to Galmorre, 
Nephelium, furnishes the best firewood for 
lime and brick-kilns. Berries eaten when 
ripe.— Mr. Mcndis. 

MORRHUA VULGARIS. In New Eng¬ 
land, the intestines of the common cod 
are cut into ribbin isinglass; in Ice¬ 
land also the cod is said to yield isinglass, 
so also the Ling (Lota molva), but Mr. Yar- 
rell informed Mr. Royle that lie had no 
reason to believe that Isinglass is so pre¬ 
pared ; in the southern parts of Englaud 
fish being brought alive in well boats as far 
as possible, cod and also ling sounds arc 
mostly preserved soft, by salting, and are 
dressed lor table as a substitute for fish. 
See Air-bladder; Sounds ; Isinglass, Fish ; 
Fisheries. 

' MORRHUA OLEUM, Lat. Cod Li¬ 
ver Oil. 

MORRIESON. In the years 1812-1818, 
that portion of the Soonderbuns lying be¬ 
tween the Ilooghly river and the Bara Pun- 
ga, was surveyed by t wo young brothers, 
Lieutenants in the Honorable Company’s 
army. Their names were Hugh Morrieson 
of the 4th Regiment Native Infantry, who 
is supposed to^ have died of junglo fever at 
Jessore, contracted whilst surveying in this 
unhealthy tract, and W. E. Morrieson of the 
Bengal Engineers, who was killed by a grape 
shot upon the 3rd of January 1815, at a 
place called Jectghur, in an unsuccessful at¬ 
tack upon the Goorkhas.— Cal. Kcvidv.p. 15. 

MORRISON, father and son, eminent 
Chinese scholars. The father wrote a Chi¬ 
nese Dictionary, the son a Compendious 
Description of Chinese products. 

MORSE, Mr. a governor of Madras in the 
time of Marquis Dupleix, 1744. 

MORT, Hind. Desmodium species chiti 
mort is D. argenteum, and kali mort is D. 
tilioefolium. 

MORTA. Hind. Pernanthes quinqueloba. 

MORTI, the Votiack race call them¬ 
selves Morti, a word which in their language 
signifies “ men.” The portions of Kazan 
which they inhabit they call Kam Kozeen, 
or “ the land lying between two rivers,” 
namely, the Kama and Viatka. A great por¬ 
tion of their race still cling to paganism. 
In their physical form, the men are gener- 
ally middle sized and thin resembling Snore 


tho Finns, from whom they descend, than 
any of their neighbours. The women are 
still shorter in statrre than the men, and 
have exceedingly small eyes, which gives 
tliem a displeasing look, but to make amends 
for their want of beauty, they are modest, 
timid, and virtuous, and at the same time 
industrious and skilled in several kinds of 
handicraft. The funerals of the Votiack 
resemble much those of the Tcbouasb. They 
wash Hie body, dress the deceased in his best 
attire, and after this, as a mark of grief, they 
break the points of the knives they carry at 
their belt. After the Russian form, a 
lighted wax candlo is placed at the feet of 
the deceased. When the corpse is carried 
to the grave, it is placed between two planks, 
to which arc attached a hatchet, a knife, 
some articles of clothing, food, and other 
objects, which the Votiack consider to be 
most needed in the other world. When the 
grave is filled up, they light several wax 
tapers, and scatter over the tomb three 
.hard boiled eggs, cut into small pieces ; while 
they are doing this they exclaim, “ Take 
that! poor soul; it will be useful to thee.” 
—TurvercllVs Kazan, Vol. ii. pp. 186, 191. 

MORTY or Mortay Island is the most 
northerly of the Molucca group, and lies in 
lat 2° 44' N., long. 128 ^ 25 r K. It is about 
57 miles long, and slopes down from the 
high land into a point that forms the Cape. 

MORU.— P Butter milk. 

MORU. Hind. Quercus dilatata. 

MORUA. Hind. Rhododendron antlio- 
pogon. 

MORUE. Fr. Cod. 

MO RUN, Hind. Ulmus campestris. 

M O RUNG. See India. 

MORUNGA MARAM. Tam. Hyperanthcra. 
MORUNGA NOON A. Tel. Ben oil. 
Moringa oil, Oil of seeds of Hyperanthera 
moringa. 

MO RUNG HY YENNAI. Tam. Ben oil. 
Moringa oil, Oil of seeds of Hyperanthera 
moringa. 

MORUS, a genus of plants belonging to 
the natural order Urticacece, of which the 
following E. Indian species are known : 

alba, L. all southern Asia, 
atropurpurea, lloxb. China, India, 
bifaria, Wall. ? 
cashmcriana, Roylc. Kashmir, 
indica, L. Bengal. 

laevigata, Wall. Nepal, Saharanpore. 

multicaulis, Perottct, China. 

nigra, L. Persia, Egypt. 

paniculata, Roxb. Moluccas. 

rubra, L. introduced into India, Bengal. 

scandens, Wall. China. 

eerrata, Roxb. China. 

tatarica, Path Cultivated in British India, 
viridis, Buck. Patna. 
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MORUS. MORtJS. 

The gonud Morus is numerous in species of Tibet, where Thomson mentions it nt 
ftnd abounding in individuals, many of which over 9000 feet. From the accounts by 
are cultivated on account of their fruit, but Dr. Bellew aud others, nine or ten kinds 
still more for their leaves as food for the would appear to be abound in parts of 
silkworm. The bark of the white mulber- Afghanistan. Some of the trees attain to 
ry seems from* very early times to have been largo size, specimens of 1 0 and 12 feet girth 
made into paper in China; Marco Polo are not very uncommon, and -Dr. Stewart 
informs us that “the Grand Khan causes noted one of 16 feet in the Salt Range, 
the bark to be stripped from theso mulberry The wood of old trees is strong and useful 
trees, the leaves of which are used for feeding and is much employed for construction, 
silkworms, and takes from it that thin rind implements, Ac., in parts where the tree is 
which lies between the coarso bark and the common. About Poshawar it is the staple 
wood of the tree. This being steeped, and ordinary timbor. The fresh twigs are in 
afterwards pounded in a mortar until reduc- Kashmir used for tying loads, 
cd to a pulp, is made into paper, resembling The Japanese make abundance of paper 
that which is made from cotton.” The bush as well for writing and printing, as for 
cultivation of the mulberry in Bengal, for tapestry, handkerchiefs, packing cloths for 
feeding silk-worms, consists in planting cut- goods, Ac. It is of different qualities, and 
tings, which, as they grow, are cut down some of it is as soft and flexible as our 
about four times in the year, in order to pro- cotton cloth. Indeed, that used for hand- 
duce young leaves for tho successive brood kerchiefs might be mistaken for cloth, so 
of silk-worms. Very satisfactory half far as toughness and flexibility are concern- 
stuff is obtained from the bark of the stems, ed. Tho materials of which it is made is 
The bark separates when tho cut stems are the bark of Morus papyri fora, now trans- 
steeped in water, and when pouuded up, the ferred to tho genus Broussonotia. In 
greater part of the mucilaginous matter pass- December, after tho tree lias shed its 
es off, leaving a mass, having much of the leaves, they cut off tho branches about 
good qualities of linen rag half-stuff. In three feet in length and tie them np in 
China, the leaf of the common mulberry bundles. They aro then boiled in a ley 
is the principal object of its culture, but the of ashes in a covered kettle, till tho bark 
fruit is eaten, and the wood burned for tho is so shrunk that half an inch of the 
lamp-black used in making ink. Morus alba, wood may be seen projecting at either end 
and Morus nigra grow equally well of tho branch. When they have become 
in the Deccan; the white, growing to a very cool, the bark is stripped off and soaked in 
large tree, shedding, its leaves before the water three or four hours until it become 
hot season. The red mulberry boars fruit soft when the fine black skin is scraped off 
in the rains, as well as tho black. Silk with a knife. The coarso bark is then sepa- 
worms may bo fed on its young fresh loaves rated from the fine ; the now branches make 
although the leaves of the white aro pre- the finest paper. The bark is then boiled 
ferred; it grows from seed or cut- again in fresh loy, continually stirred with a 
tings. M. alba, atropurpurea, indica, nigra, stick, and fresh water from time to time is 
rubra and tartarica aro all grown in added. It is then put in a sieve and taken 
China, but M. alba and M, nigra aro the to a brook, and here the bark is incessantly 
general favourites and many varieties have stirred until it becomes a fine pulp. It is 
been obtained by cultivation,—the shan- then thrown into water and separates in the 
Bang or hill mulberry; the kiu-sang or form of meal. This is put into a small 
golden mulberry ; the ki-sang or fpwl- vessel with a decoction of rice and a species 
mulberry; and tho i-sang or Morus tatarica of Hibiscus, and stirred until it has attained 
aro all grown. The white species produces a tolerable consistence. It is then poured 
little fruit. An opiphyte grows on the mul- into a large vessel, from whence it is taken 
berry tree in China, it is called sang-shang- out and put in the form of sheets on mats or 
ki-sang, and its woody branches are highly layers of grass straw', these sheets are laid 
prized as a medicine in the pregnant ono upon another with straw between, and 
and puorperal states. There is con- pressed to force the water out. After this 
siderable doubt as to the speoies of Morus they are spread upon boards in the sun, 
cultivated in tho Punjab plains, but some dried, cut, and gathered into bundles for 
of M. alba, Cashmeriana, indica, laevigata, sale. This paper will better endure folding, 
and tatarica, grow in the hills up to and last longer than that of Europe .—AmerU 
Kashmir, 5000 feet, where they abound can Expedition to Japan p. 64. Dr. O'Shaugh - 
and to 7000. feet on the Chenab. Yigne nessy , p. 577. Hoyle Fib. Pl. p. 341. William's 
states that the mulberry grows in parts Middle Kingdom , p.‘ 28. BiddelL Smith 
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MORUS SERRATA. 


MOSCHDyE. 


Mater. Med., China. Dr. J . L. Stewart , Fun- 
jab Plants p. 218. 

MORUS ALBA, ZhVm. 

Safed-tut, Beng. Hind. I Tukhlu, Kashmir. 
Tutj shahtut, „ „ | 

Cultivated in Europe, and in all the south 
and east of Asia, for its leaves, which are 
plucked to feed the silkworm, Roxb. Voigt. 
MORUS ATROPURPUREA, Roxb. 

M. rubra, Linn. J Sliatoot, Duk. 

This species of mulberry from China pro¬ 
duces a very agreeable and valuable black 
berry, in great quantities.— Roxb. Mason. 
MORUS 1NDICA, Linn. 


Fo-sa, Bukm. 

Toot, Duk. Hind. 

Babisaram, Malay. 


Toota, Sans. 

Rata-ombilla, Si no. 

Cumblo pullum, Tam. 


A small tree with long tapering leaves 
sometimes lobed, fruit dark red, used for 
making tarts; is found in Southern India, 
is largely cultivated in Bengal to feed silk¬ 
worms, lias a delightful fruit considered by 
the natives as cooling and aperient. — Riddell, 
Ainslie, p. 223, Roxb. iii. 590. 

MORUS LCEYIGATA, Wall. 


Tut, Hind. 

Grows in Nepal, and Saharunpur. Attains 
a large size; wood excellent. Wall, 

MORUS MULTICAULIS.—Perottct. 

M. cuoullata, Bonafons. 

Grows in China, the Phillipine Archi¬ 
pelago and in India to which it has been in¬ 
troduced it will probably soon displace the 
white mulberry for feeding silkworms. 
The cultivation of M. rrinlticanlis, and M. 
Sinensis lias been largely extended in tho 
Punjab. Voigt. Dr. J. L. Stewart Punjab 
Plants , p. 218. 

MORUS PARVIFOLIA, Royle. 

Ful, Che nab. I Tut, Pan jab. 

Kurun, Panj. | Toothreo, Tutri, „ 

This small tree is found in tho Sutlej val¬ 
ley between Rampur and Sungnamat an ele¬ 
vation of 4,000 to 7,000 feet; it occurs wild 
in the plains of the eastern Punjab, and 
grows up to 5,000 feet in Kashmir, &o. Its 
fruit does not appear to be valued. Wood 
highly esteemed. It is cultivated, foliage 
prized for cattle.— Dr. J. L. Stewart Punjab 
Plants , p. 218. Cleghorn Punjab Report Kullu 
and Kangra, pp. 65, 80. 

MORUS SERRATA, Roxb. Wall. 


Himalaya mulberry, Morus. 

Krun; Krum; Chun, I Chimu ; Kimu; Soa, 
Hind. | Sutlej. 


This tree is common in many parts of the 
Punjab Himalaya from 2500 to # 9000 feet. It 
grows to a largo size, trees of 10 and 12 feet 
girth being not uncommon. Dr. Stewart- 
had seen several over 20 feet, and at Bar- 


moor, in Chnniba* ho saw a magnificent spe¬ 
cimen of 28 feet girth. Its fruit is not much 
valued. Its wood is yellow and strong, but 
is subject to the attacks of worms. It is 
used in construction and for ploughs, 
troughs, toys, &c. The twigs are in some 
parts largely lopped for fodder. Dr. J. L. 
Stewart Punjab Plants, p. 219. 
MOSALLYON. See Berbereh. 
MOSANEA, a plant of Gaujam and Gum- 
sur. Extreme height 15 feet. Circumference 
2 ^ feet. Height from ground to tho intersec¬ 
tion of the first branch, 4 feet. Not very 
common. Tho bark is used medicinally for 
wounds and sores. The wood is useless ex¬ 
cept for firewood. 

MOSCIIIDyE, a genus of mammals of 
the order Ungulata, their position in which 
may be thus shown ; viz : 

ORDER UNGULATA, 1 Sub-Ordor. 3 Tribes 
9 Fam. 

Tribe .—PROBOSCOIDEA. 

Fam. Elebhantid.e. Elephants, I gen. 3 sp. 

Gen. Klcphas, 3 sp. 

Tribe. —PERISSO-DACTYLA. 

Fam. Ruinoceuotid.e, 1 gen. 4 sp. 

Gon. Rhinoceros, 4 sp. 
yam. IIyracid.e, 1 gon. 1 sp. 

Gen. Hyrax, 

Fam. Taeirid.e, 1. gen. 1 sp. Tapirs. 

Gen. Tapirus. 

Fam. Equid.e. Horses. 1 gon. 3 sp. 

Gon. Eqtius, 3 sp. 

Tribe. —ARTIODACTYLA. Owen : Chrorodia. 
lilyth. Tho Pig. 

Fam. SuiDiE, Pigs, 2 gen. 9sp. 

Gen. Sus, 8 sp. Porculia 1 sp. 

Tribe .—RUMIN ANTIA. 

Gitour Camelid.e. 

2 Gen. Camellia 2 sp. Camolopardus 1 sp, 
Fam. Cervid.e. Deer Tribe. 

Sub-Fain. Ccrvincti. Truo stags. 

Gen. Ccrvus 8 sp. 

Sub-Fam. Ilusinw. 5 gen. 10 species. 

5 Gen. Rucorvus 1 sp. Panolia, I sp. Rusa 2 sp. 
Axis 3 sp. 3 Oorvulus 3 sp. 

Fam. Mosciiid/E. Musk Doer. 

2 Gen. Moschus. 1 sp. Mcmimna 1 sp. 

Fam. Bovine. Antelopes, Goats, Cattle. 

Sub-Fam. Antilopinm. 7 gen. 10 sp. 

Tragilophinao or Bush Antelopes. 

7 Gon. Portax 1 sp. Tetraceros l sp. 

Antelope 1 sp. Gazella 3 sp. 

Kemas 1 sp. Procapra 2 sp. 

Saiga 1 sp. 
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Sub-Fam Caprince, Goats, Sbecp. l3fc Capricorns, or 
Antelope goats, or mountain antelopes. 

Gen. Nemorhoodus 3 sp. f 
2nd Trao goats. 

,3 Gen. Ilemitragns, 2 sp. Capra, 3 sp. Ovis 8 sp. 
Sub-Fam. Bovinao* 

2 Gen. Gavcous 2 Bp. Bnbalus 1 sp. 

MOSCHUS, Lat. Musk. 

MOSCHUS INDICUS, Gmelin. syn. of 
Tragulus Javanicus, Pallas. 

MOSGHUS JAVANICUS, Gmelin, Pal¬ 
las apud Raffles, syn. of Tragulus javanicus, 
Pallas. 

MOSGHUS KANCIIIL, Raffles, syn. of 
Tragulus kanchi), Gray, the white-bellied 
musk-deer, Moschus-leucogaster, Hotly. 

MOSCHUS MEM1MNA. Musk deer of 
Ceylon. 

MOSCHUS MOSCHIFEttUS, Linn. 


M. eaturatus. 

M. chrysoger. 

Musk deer, Evo. 

Kastura; Kasture, Hind. 
Rous, Kasiim. 


| M. leucogaster. 

Bona, Kuna war. 

Rib-jo Ti\i). 

La, L:iwa, Tibet. 


Tho Musk deer, is found from Siberia, 
through Central Asia to the Himalaya; in 
these mountains it is found at great eleva¬ 
tions, in summer rarely below 8,000 feet and 
as high ns tho limits of tho forest. It is soli¬ 
tary, living in retired spots, near rocks, or in 
tho depths of the forest. It is easily traced by the 
heaps of dung on its runs, for it is partial to 
localities, and both in habits and general ap¬ 
pearance has a great affinity to tho hare. 
Adams sometimes found it by following up 
its trail through the copse across tho grassy 
glade into a little dell, where tho indifferent 
creaturo might havo been seen feeding with¬ 
in a few yards. Tho mode of its progression 
is remarkable and comprises a series of spas¬ 
modic leaps while now and then it stops to 
reconnoitre, or walking a few feet, resumes 
these fantastic movoments.Tho musk is most 
sought after during the rutting soason in 
autumn. Adams repeatedly examined the 
contents of bags at other seasons, but except 
a rank offensive odour from the dark pigmen¬ 
tary substance contained in them, he could 
not discover a traco of musk. It is said that 
unless the musk-bag be removed before tho 
body cools the scent evaporates. Tho mar¬ 
ket-value of each bag is from £1 to £1 10s. 
Adams Naturalist in India. Jerdons Mam¬ 
mals. 

MOSCHUS NAPU, F. Guv. syn._ of Tra- 
gulus javanicus, Pallas. 

MOSCHUS PALANDOK, Marsden , syn. 
of Tragulus kanchil, Gray . 

MOSCOS ISLANDS North island lat. 
14° 2 T N. Ion. 97° 44’ E., South island lat. 
h!3° 47’ N. Ion 97° 53 E. Moscos Islands are 


a chain of islands parallol to, the Martaban 
coast, from lat, 14° 27’ N. to lat. 13° 47’ 
N. distant from it 3 to 5 leagues. The islands 
aro steep, having 20 or 22 fathoms close on 
to the western sides. 

MOSCOVIA, Sr. Russia leather. 

MOSCOW, one of the chief towus of Rus¬ 
sia in Europe. 

MOSELINA, Sr. Muslin. 

MOSES, a leader of tho Hebrew race, 
known amongst mahomedans who recognise 
him as a prophet as Musa, or Hazrat Musa, 
also as the Kalam-ullah or mouth piece of 
God and as the author of tho fivo books 
which they style Tauraot. His Egyptian 
name means Son of tho Water, he hud boon 
brought up in tho neighbourhood of Helio¬ 
polis, the chief scab of Egyptian philosophy. 
On leaving the city of the Sun, called in 
Coptic Rameses, in Greek Heliopolis, ho 
marched the first day sixteen miles along 
the right bank of the Pelusiae branch of the 
river. He rested the first night at a village 
called the Tents, in Hebrew Succoth, in 
Greek Scenic. Moses, led'the Israelites out 
of Egypt 13. C. 1320 .—Sharpe s History of 
Hjifpty Vol. i. p. 50. 

MOSES OF CI-IORENE, wrote a a little 
after A. D. 440, and probably drew from 
earlier authors. Ho speaks of Jenasdan 
(i. o. Chinistan or China land) as a great 
plain country cast of Scythia, at the extre¬ 
mity of tho known world, and occupied by a 
wealthy and civilized people of character so 
eminently pacific as to deserve to be called 
not merely friends of peace but friends of 
life. Their country then furnished an abun¬ 
dance of silk, insomuch that silk dresses, so 
rare and costly in Armenia, were there com¬ 
mon to all classes .—Yule Cathay I. p. 83. 

MOS11ANI. Seo Kurumbara. 

MOSLIM. A liAUO-E uropean, a term by 
which mahomedans in Asia designate them¬ 
selves; it is derived from the Arabic word 
salam, be gave safoty, peace, and hence 
nioslim, a persou who is saved, the plural of 
which is musalmin ordinarily written Mus¬ 
sulman and for the fomino Mussulman!. 

The first intimatiou of the Maborao- 
dans attempting tho invasion of India 
is during the kalifat of tho Kalif Omar, 
who built the port of Bassorah at the mouth 
of the Tigris, chiefly to secure the trade of 
Guzorat and Sind: into which latter country 
a powerful army penetrated under Abul Aas, 
who was killed in battle at Aror, Thokaliph 
Oosman, whp succeeded Omar, sent to ex¬ 
plore tho state of India, while he prepared 
an army to invade it in person,a design which 
he nover fulfilled. The generals of the kaliph 
Ali mado conquests in Sind which they 
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abandoned afc the death of Ali. While Yezid 
was governor of Khorasan several attempts 
were made on India, as also daring the 
kaliphat of Abdool Malalt, but without any 
lasting results. It was not till the reign of 
Walid that any successful invasion took 
place. He not only finally conquered Sind 
and the adjoining continent of India, but 
rendered tributary all that part of India on the 
W. side the Ganges. The energy and rapidity 
of such conquests are manifested by observing 
the arms of Islam at once on the Ganges and 
the Ebro, and two regal dynasties simultane¬ 
ously cut off, that of Roderic, the last of the 
Goths of Andaloos,and Dabir Des-pati in the 
valley of the Indus. It was in A. H. 99 
(A. D. 718, S. 777) that Mahomed bin Kasim 
vanquished and slew Dahir prince of Sind 
after numerous conflicts. Amongst the spoils 
of victory sent to the kaliph on this occasion 
were the daughters of the subjugated mo¬ 
narch, who were sent to the kalif but were 
the cause of Kasim’s destruction, when he 
was on the eve of carrying the war against 
rajah Harchund of Kanouj. They asserted 
that Kasim had seen them , before their set¬ 
ting out; on which the kalif ordered Kasim 
to be sewed up iu a raw hide and so forward¬ 
ed and the girls, seeing their country’s victor 
in that condition, acknowledged that they 
had unintentionally deceived the kalif. Some 
authorities state that Kasim actually pro¬ 
secuted the war and as Sind remained a 
dependency of the caliphat during several 
successive reigns, the successor of Kasim 
may have carried out his plans. Little is 
said of India from this period to the reign 
of Al-M«nsur, except in regard to the re¬ 
bellion ol Yezid in Khorasan, and the flight 
of his son to Sind. The eight sovereigns, 
who rapidly followed, \yere too much 
engaged with the Christians of the west 
and the Huns on the Caspian to think of 
India. Their armies were then in the 
heart of France, which was only saved from 
the Koran by their overthrow at Tours by 
Charles Martel.— Toil's Rajasthan Vol. i. 
p.p. 24<Mo 244 Burton's Pilgrimage to Mecca , 
Vol.i.p. 133. 

MOSQUE, the place of public worship 
amongst mahomedaus. The word is doubt¬ 
less derived from the Arabic Masjid or Mas- 
gid. It is generally a square with three 
walls so built that looking to the back wall 
the worshipper faces Meccah. The Kazi or 
preacher stands on a Mimbar, a small dais 
with three steps built against the back wall. 
The first mosque of the mahomedans was 
erected by Mohammed Kuba at El Medinah : 
shortly afterwards, when he enteredMeccah a! a 
conqueror, he destroyed the idols of the Arab 
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pantheon, and purified that venerable btu! 1 
iug of its abominations. Ho had probably 
observed in Syria the two forms appropriat¬ 
ed by the Christians to their places of wor¬ 
ship, the cross and the Basilica; he there¬ 
fore preferred a square to a * parallelogram, 
some authors say with, others, without, a 
cloister, for the prayers of the “saving faith.” 
At length in the reign of EL Walid (about 
A. IT. 90) the cupola, the niche, and the 
minaret made their appearance, and what is 
called the Saracenic stylo became the order 
of the mahomedan world. 

MOSQUITO. Mach’r. Hind. A term 
applied to certain stinging flies belonging, 
in all probability, to several distinct genera. 
The mosquitoes are either gnats or gnat-like 
insects, which arc furnished with a pro¬ 
boscis adapted for piercing the flesh, and 
at the same time forming a kind of siphon 
through which the blood flows; this instru¬ 
ment moreover injects into the wound 
which it makes a poison which causes in¬ 
flammation. Many insects called mos¬ 
quitoes probably belong to the same tribe 
as the common gnat (Culex, Ijinn.) ; 
Humboldt however asserts that the insects 
known by that name in America belong to 
the genus Simulium, and that the Culices, 
which are equally numerous and annoy¬ 
ing, are called Zancudoes, which means 
long legs. The former are what the French 
call moustiques, and the latter cousins. 
Of all insect pests the most provoking by 
far is the mosquito. Culcx laniger Wild. 
next to the torture which it inflicts, its 
most annoying peculiarities are the boom¬ 
ing hum of its approach, its cunning, its 
audacity, and the perseverance with which 
it renews its attacks however frequently re¬ 
pulsed. In Kandy Mr. Thwaites finds 0. 
fuscanus, C. circumvolens, &c., and one with 
a most formidable hooked proboscis, to which 
lie has assigned the appropriate name, C. 
regins. 

It is not however only in tropical coun¬ 
tries, that these insects swarm. Tho 
mosquitos and other insects that fill the 
air during tho summer months in high 
latitudes, are, in fact, the scourge of man as 
well as of beast. No one, indeed, who has 
not traversed the swamps and forests of 
Lapland or America, can form the most dis¬ 
tant conception either of their numbers or 
the annoyance to which they subject the 
way-farer. A traveller relates that when 
in Lapland, he suffered exceedingly from 
the bite of tho mosquitos. Until in ft 
state of fever, and that his face was 
marked as if recently recovered from ttotf 
small pox, he set those troublesome insects it 
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defiance; but after a time, following the ex¬ 
ample of others, ho was accustomed to woar a 
veil—au evil of itself of no inconsiderable 
magnitude under a burning sun, and when 
perhaps the thermometer ranges at from 80 ° 
to 00 ° in the shade. Even the hardy Lapps 
and squatters are obliged to guard the ex¬ 
posed parts of their persons in one way or 
another. Some smear their faces with tar 
or the like ; whilst others again wear a cowl, 
like a monk, which, leaving little more than 
the eyes, nose, and mouth uncovered, falls 
down over tho shoulders, aud thus complete¬ 
ly proteots tho moro vulnerable parts, such 
as the forehead, the ears, and tho nock, from 
tho attack of tho vonomous insects. When 
on a jorfrney, moreover, those inon aro never 
without a sort of linen sheet, which they 
throw over their persons when resting, or at 
the bivouac. This sheet is a very needful 
part of one’s travelling equipments. When 
his comrades have been reposing beneath its 
friendly shelter, he had seen it so completely 
covered with mosquitos, that the sheet 
itself was hardly perceptible, all that mot 
the eyo, in Rhort, was a living dark mass. 
Even within doors, tho Lapland traveller 
is sadly postered by theso insects ; for though 
peat, placed in an open iron pan, is kept con¬ 
stantly burning at tho outer doorway, and 
tho apartment not unfrequently filled with 
smoke arising from green boughs, which for 
that purpose aro cast on tho firo, yet those 
troublesome guests find their way into 
the room in numbers, so that what 
with their stings and constant buzzing, 
a man, unless nature be quito exhausted, 
has little chance of obtaining any repose. 
The bite of tho mosquito gives rise at times 
to somewhat ludicrous scenes. On one oc¬ 
casion, for instance, when descending a feeder 
of the groat river Muouio, in Tornilt Lap- 
mark, where he had been fishing, the man who 
was rowing was so pestered by these in¬ 
sects, as to bo almost besido himself. Fora 
whilo he resorted to various expedients to 
rid himself of the enemy, but his patience 
becoming at length fairly exhausted, he sud¬ 
denly dropped the oars, and throwing him¬ 
self over the sido of the boat, clothed as bo 
was, plunged head-long into tho water. This 
dovice, which afforded much amusement, 
if it did not altogether relieve the poor fellow 
from his tormentors, tended at least to cool 
lii$ blood, and to givo him a temporary res¬ 
pite from pain. 

But though tho Scandinavian mosquito is 
a sorq pest to man as well as beast, it would 
seem from thp accounts of travellers, that 
his compeer in the American wilds is a 
still greater scourge. Captain Franklin, 
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when speaking of this insect, vory eloquent¬ 
ly says,—“ The food of the mosquito is blood, 
which it can extract by penetrating the hide 
of a buffalo (American Bison) *, and if it be 
not disturbed it gorges itself so as to swell 
its body into a transparent globe. The 
wound does not swell like that of the Afri¬ 
can mosquito, but it is infinitely moro pain¬ 
ful, and when multiplied a hundred fold and 
continued for so many successive days, it 
becomes an evil of such magnitude, that 
cold, famine, and every other concomitant 
of an inhospitable climate must yield tho 
pre-eminence to it. It chases the buffalo to 
the plain, irritating him to madness, aud 
the Bein-Deer to the sea-shoro, from which 
they do not return until the scourge has 
ceased. Mr. T. W. Atkinson, in his recent 
narrative of Adventures in Oriental and Western 
Siberia , Mongolia , had also reason to 
complain bitterly of tlio scourge of mosqui¬ 
tos over much of the country which ho 
traversed. The musquito has three stages 
of existence, in two of which it is a water 
insect, in the third tho well known winged 
one. On tho 6th May, at 6 a.m. Dr. 
Gilchrist observed sevoral musquitos on 
tho surface of some stagnant water, each 
in close proximity to a yellowish substance, 
which-, when viewed through a micros¬ 
cope, proved to be a collection of eggs 
that tho musquitos were depositing; 
each collection, though consisting of not 
fower than ono hundred eggs, did not 
exceed threo-twontieths of an inch in length 
and about one-twentieth of an inch in 
breadth. These eggs were arranged in lines, 
standing on end, and were each about l-40th 
of an inch long; the lower end being larger 
than the upper, so that the upper surface of 
tho collection was somewhat concave. A 
few of theso collections of ova were care¬ 
fully introduced, with some of the water on 
which they floated, into a tumbler, and plac- 
ed under a glass shade. Excepting a change 
of colour, from a yellow to a dark brownish 
grey, which occurred within six lionrs aftor 
being put into the tumbler, no visible alter¬ 
ation took place, till two days and a half, 
when the water was found to swarm with 
animalculoe. The shells of tho ova were still 
adherent, as when first observed. On examin¬ 
ing ono minutely, tho larger, or under, end 
was found to have opened, like a lid, to al¬ 
low i he insect to escape into tho water. A 
lady’s thimble, furnished with a lid, would 
resemble exactly the appearance of what is 
being described, The design of having thro 
lids placed at the bottom, is, evidently, to 
Allow the newly lmtchod animalculso im¬ 
mediate exit from the shell into the water ; 
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. and the concavity of the whole collection 
above alluded to, effectually tends to retain 
the largo ends undermost. Had the ova been 
arranged promiscuously, as to the large and 
small ends being upwards and downwards, 
it is evident that the newly hatched insects, 
under the former arrangement, would have 
some difficulty in reaching the water, a diffi¬ 
culty that most probably, would amount to 
an impossibility ; one which, at all events, is 
effectually prevented by the concave form of 
the collection. In the newly hatched insect, 
the chest, or thorax (the heart is seen 
obscurely however, the body being only 
semi-transparent), furnished with four 
projections; from this organ two blood 
vessels proceed down the centre of the 
body, to the end of the elongation 
the extreme termination of which is to be 
seen just above the surface of the water, 
where the insect lives, for the most part; 
the body being suspended, as it were, from 
this, head lowermost. Between the heart, 
in the thorax, and the extremity of this 
singular elongation, an active sanguiferous 
circulation is to bo observed ; in all proba¬ 
bility, therefore, it is the seat of the lungs or 
gills, and it would appear, that a compara¬ 
tively largo supply of air, is essential to the 
existence of the insect, as it livos. ns much 
as possible, in this pendulous position at the 
surface, with the extremity of the elongation 
rising just abovd. Its motion, which is 
quick, is effected by a rapid bending of its 
whole body, so that the head and tail (the 
latter consisting of a bundle of delicate 
filaments,) approximate, alternately, on 
cither side of the body ; it always goes tail 
foremost, so that the head is dragged along 
behind. When in search of food, it throws 
out, in advance of its mouth, a couple of 
delicate brushes, the individual filaments of 
which, are of microscopic size. Eateh of 
these is put in rapid circular motion: 
whereby a double kind of whirlpool is occa¬ 
sioned; whatever food comes within the 
sphere of these vortices, is speedily devour¬ 
ed. The food appears to be, principally, de¬ 
composing vegetable matter, some of which 
he put into the tumbler, as the* vessel in 
which the ova were discovered contained it; 
on this they fed voraciously. They did not 
however entirely confine themselves to a 
vegetable dfefc. He was much amused with 
one, when in a drop of water under the 
microscope; in these confined limits its appe¬ 
tite did not forsake it, and the only article 
of food it found, was the bead of one of its 
own species. So soon as this came within 
the vertex* it was ravenously seized, but; 
being apparently, too largo a morceau, it was 
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let go, after sundry futile attempts at swal¬ 
lowing. It frequently came within the whirl¬ 
pool again, and was ns often seized, but with 
no better success. They, however, eat the 
shells they had recently quitted. Some that 
were kept in clean water, without food, died 
on the third day. In this stage of their'OX- 
istonce, the insects were lively and grew 
apace. At the termination of 21 days, "dn- 
riug which the water was thrice changed, 
they had attained three or four twentieths 
of an inch in length. On attaining this size 
or ago, they underwent a second metamor¬ 
phosis. Most likely they cast their for¬ 
mer envelope, for the hairs, so conspicu¬ 
ous on the former insect, were not to be seen 
on the present. The shape, it will be re¬ 
marked, has materially altered, but the most 
remarkable change is that which occurs 
with respect to tho seat of the lungs, or gills. 
These organs are now situate in the thorax, 
their former seat has disappeared, and the 
channel of communication, now, between 
them and the air, are two small tubes on the 
top of the chest. In this stage of their 
existence, tho insects are much less active 
than during the former one. A still greater 
contrast, however, is that, now, they do not 
require food, and have no month ; in this 
respect resembling the chrysalis stage of 
the butterfly tribe. But the demand for air 
appears increased; they rarely leave the 
surface of the water, and when they do 
descend, they take down a supply of 
small globules of wliich^ 
observed,at the en<} 

their bo^^^^^^^HpRTScally lighter than 
thai|^^^^^^^^i^rwithout any effort to 
the^^^HPHmugh, in case of despatch, can 
impe^remselves upwards by the same means 
as they descended. However, as has been re¬ 
marked, they seldom leave the surface, and, 
having done so, speedily return to it. The 
insects remain about 48 hours in this stage; 
towards the termination of which the legs 
and proboscis of the winged musquito can be 
distinctly seen throt%h the thin membrane 
that surrounds it. This in due course, bursts, 
when the winged musquito draws itself out, 
Btands on the surface of the water a few mi¬ 
nutes, to dry and expand its wings, on which 
it presently proceeds to a dry situation. If 
the musquito, when in either of the first two 
stages be taken out of the water, it speedily 
dies, and it is as speedily deprived of life^ if 
immersed in that fluid immediately after be¬ 
coming the winged insect. We learn, frott* 
the above, that the musquito is a most prtill* 
fie insect and that, as stagnant water, 
as that of tanks, &c. f is necessary to its 
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pfcgaticm, all such ought to be kept as dist¬ 
ant as possible from dwellings; thereby 
We are more likely to enjoy an immunity 
from their annoyance, than by practising the 
mode so facetiously described, or rather sug¬ 
gested, by Captain Basil Hall in his voyages. 

Almost all Easterns sleep under a sheet, 
which becomes a kind of respirator, defend¬ 
ing them from Hie dews and mosquitoes by 
night and the flies by day. The “ rough 
and ready” traveller will learn to follow the 
example, remembering*that nature is founder 
of customs in savage countries;” whereas, 
amongst the soi dimnt civilized, nature lias 
no deadlier enemy than custom. 

Jt may lessen the mortification to know it 
is a Sancudos or a Culex pipiens, that lias out¬ 
manoeuvred yon, your punkah, and your 
curtains of net, and not an ordinary 
vulgar mosquito,—but it does not les¬ 
sen the irritation. The thing we call 
a mosquito would bite as hard by any 
other name, they look gaunt and empty 
before sitting down on you, and ^after 
dinner they look fat, fozy and plethoric. 
Physically, they seem to be at least of 
two kinds, the one drab-coloured and the 
other speckled, each as bad as the other 
but worse. Morally, their divisions arc 
legion, and a musically inclined pachyderm 
might reasonably expect to find the full 
octave among them. Even the unmusical 
can detect individuals by their tone. There 
Jsthe speckled baritone insect that rushes 
end of the garden, 
notes pro- 
and usually 

gets killecHff hii^mH|^^^flH|||^^settlcs 
on you with a confidu^^^H^SBHtafcL do 
credit to an able-bodied far 

perferable to the miscreant that^W^J and 
dances behind your head for half an hour, 
leaving you to suspect that it lias settled on 
your ear only by the sudden cessation of its 
exasperating sing-song. Some that are too 
hungry ovcu to roar at you before beginning 
dinner, and who, blind with their horrid lust, 
for food, pitch down oi# the first corner of 
you or your clothes that they come to, with¬ 
out a thought of grace, are less hateful than 
the dawdling dilettanti, who hover un¬ 
decidedly between your cars or the nape 
of your neck, whining an obligato reoitative 
in C sharp; or the others that trifle with 
your knuckles or ankle-bone, oscillating in 
a pendulous swaying flight before you, till 
three appear a dozen, as they pass before 
and behind each other. Therefore, of the 
two mosquitoes the lesser criminal which 
begins first, is more pardonable than the 
procrastinating villain, who, you know, will 
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ultimately attain liia end out of sight and 4 
probablyout of reach of soratching.The worst 
part of a mosquito bite is the lively appre¬ 
hension of it.— On leave in my Compound . 
Burton's Pilgrimage to Meccah Vol. I. p. 35. 
TennenVs Sketches of the Nat. Hist, of Ceylon , 
p. 434. Mr. T. W. Atkinson , Adventures 
in Oriental and Western Siberia , Mongolia , 
$V3., Eng. Cye. Scandinavian Adventures , by 
J. Lloyd. On the Metamorphoses of the Mus - 
quito W. Gilchrist , Esq , of the Madras 
Medical Establishment. 

MOSS, the order Musci of botanists, small 
plants with very delicate tripled roots and a 
simple branched stem. The musci are 
arranged into two tribes, viz: the Andreas, 
which comprises the genera Andreea and 
Acroschisma and the Bryete, with the genera 
Bryum, Mninm, Polytrichum and Sphag¬ 
num. The club-moss, belongs to the order 
Lycopodiaceeo with the genera Lycopodium, 
Selagiuella.The very fine powder discharg¬ 
ed from the spore cases of lycopodium, 
called vegetable brimstone, is very inflamma¬ 
ble but burns with such rapidity that it does 
not set fire to bodies with which it is in con¬ 
tact. The Iceland ‘ moss is the Cetraria 
Icelandica, and a decoction of it forms, when 
cold, a thick jelly. On the upper Chenab 
a beverage is prepared from the thick rhizo- 
moid roots, and lower leaves (mingled with 
moss, &c.) of a small herbaceous plant, with 
scabrous leaves. This plant, in Tibetan, is 
called Sbanja.— Hogg Vegetable Kingdom t 
pp. 841-842, Powell Hand Book. 

MOSTARDA, Port. Mustard seed. 

MOSTAZA, Sp. Mustard seed. 

MOSTERD, Dux. Mustard seed. 

MOSUL is a walled city, with eight gates, 
standing on the right bank of the Tigris. It 
contains about 20,000 families, Turks, 
Christians, and Jews, who still carry on 
some commerce with Kurdistan, Diarbekr, 
Baghdad, and other provinces, chiefly by 
caravans. On the left bank, both above and 
below Mosul, are the ruins of Nineveh, the 
walls of which city extended about 3,100 
yards along the river, and nearly the same 
distance towards the interior. At about 28 
miles by the river, and 20 miles in direct 
distance south. 12 ° east, below Nineveh, is 
the celebrated bund, or dyke of solid 
masonry, called Zikr-ul-awaz, or Nimrud, 
which crosses the bed of the river, and at 
seven miles, lower there is a dyke, called 
Zikr Ismail, similar to the former, but in a 
more dilapidated state. Mosul, is the Mes- 
Plyee of Xenophon. Here the Tigris rarely 
exceeds 250 yards, and its population and 
trade have greatly diminished since the time, 
prior to the discovery of the Cape passage, 



MOTACILLIDiE, MOTHER. 

• when it was the thoroughfare for the cava* prising 5 gen. 2. sub-gen. 20 sp. viz. 1 HelH 
vans* between Europe and India. It former- rura; 8 An thus; 2 Dendromanthus, 1 Nem^ 
ly enjoyed a high reputation for the manufac- ricola; 5 Motacilla; 3 Budytes. 
ture whi<ih derives its name from tho town MOT AG A, Tam. Erythrina suberosa, Roxb. 

and is known in Prance as moussiline and MOTALA, Mae. A tribe of brahmans in 


in English as muslin. At a short distance is 
the mound and village of Nebbi Yunus, in 
which is a mosque which covers the supposed 
tomb of the prophet Jonah.— Euphrates aud 
Tu}ri8,Col.Cheeney,p.2l. SeeKurdistan,Tigris. 

MOSUL TAYLI, Tam. See Sand-binding 
plants. 

MOSUMOOSAKEI KEERAY, /Tam. 
Bryonia scabra. 

MOTA, a large town in Godjam in Abys¬ 
sinia, said by Dr. Beke to contain 3,000 in¬ 
habitants. 

MOTACILLA, a genus of birds of the 
family Motacilladse. In S. India the pretty, 
little, clean-looking, sprightly water wag¬ 
tail,is usually the first and most welcome har¬ 
binger of the coming cold weather, and re¬ 
maining in India abundantly whilst the cold 
season lasts; this and our little piebald friend 
the water wagtail, in its season, and the com¬ 
mon sparrow,at all seasons,but so abundant as 
to be overlooked and forgotten, are probably 
all that the European reader, unversed in 
the study of ornithology, will be able to re¬ 
call to mind, as yielding associations of 
home ; the pied wagtails of India ‘Motacilla 
luzoniensis and M. dukliunensis’ are specifi¬ 
cally different from those of Europe M. alba 
andM. yarrellii, however similar in appear¬ 
ance and habits; but the grey wagtail of 
Britain ‘ Calobates sulphurea’ is identically 
the same in India and Java, and a specimen 
lias been seen in a collection from Australia. 
This delicate little bird, so clean and bright 
in its appearance, is of very general diffusion 
over Southern Asia during the cold season, 
beingindeedmuch commoner than iu Britain ; 
an individual of the Motacilla boarula is 
occasionally to be seen. The pied wagtail, 
Motacilla dukhunensis is very plentiful ; it 
is one of the wagtails of India and with the 
Motacilla luzonensis, another of the pied wag¬ 
tails of India, is specifically different from 
those of Europe. Perhaps,if more was known 
of the general distribution of this species 
and the pied wagtail of Western India ‘ M. 
dukhunensis,’ also the well known European 
bird, the slight differences in plumage would 
scarcely permit us to separate them. The 
great pied wagtail the ‘Motacilla maderaspa- 
tana’ ; is rare. 

The yellow-wagtail lark is the Budytes 
viridis, the feathers on its head are blue- 
gray in spring aud summer, Oah Ucv, Blyth. 
Adams, See Birds. 

MOTACILLIDiE, a family of birds com- 


Guzerat. 

MOTARFAH, Arab. Pees. Hind, a tax 
on trades. • 

MOTCHE, TAM.*Dolichos spicatus. 

MOTE A, Hind. Jasminum sambac. 
MOTH, Hind. Pliaseolus aconitifolius. 
MOTHA,Cyperus longus ; Crotundus, &c 
MOTHER. 


Am, Walidali Ar. Ai, Mahr 

Mero, Fit. Madar, Pkrs 

Mutter, Ger. Amma, Sp. Tam 

Mater, Git. Lat. Tyer, Tam. 

Ma, Hind. Tilli, Tkl. 


Madro, It. Sp. | Ana, Nino, Walide,TuRK. 

The eastern nations deem the term mo¬ 
ther, to be one of the most reverential that 
can be used, towards a woman and the ex¬ 
pressions, big mother, little mother, are ac¬ 
ceptable to all, aged women or spinters. 
Genesis xxiv relates how they blessed Rebe- 
kah, and said nnto her, Thou art our sister, 
be thou the motVer of thousands of millions, 
&c. Similar addresses to a daughter when 
she is going from her father’s house to live 
with her husband are very common among 
the hindoos ; such as, ‘ Be thou the mother 
of a son.’ ‘ Be thou the wife of a king', <fcc. 

I remember says Colonel Tod, in my 
subaltern days, and wanderings through 
countries then little known, one of my 
Rajpoot soldiers at the well, impatient for 
water, asked a woman for the rope and 
bucket by the uncivil term of rand, meaning 
widow; “ Myn Rajputni che,” I am a Raj- 

putni,” she replied in the Hava dialect, to 
which tribe slie belonged, “ aur Rajpoot ca 
raa cho,” ‘ and the mother of Rajpoots/ At 
the indignant reply the hands of the brave 
Kulian were folded, and he asked her for¬ 
giveness bv the endearing and respectful 
epithet of “ mother.” It was soon granted, 
and filling his brass vessel, she dismissed 
him with the epithst of “ son,” and a gentle i 
reproof. Kulian was himself a Rajpoot, and 
a bolder lived not, this was in 1807 and in 
1817 he gained his sergeant’s knot, as one of 
the thirty-two firelocks of Col. Tod’s guard, 
who led the attack, and defeated a camp of 
fifteen hundred Pindaries. 

There are few of the lowest Rajpoot chief¬ 
tains, whose daughters are not instructed 
both to read and write; though the customs 
of the country requiring much form in epis¬ 
tolary writing, only the signature is made 
to letters. But their intellect, and kno^y- 
ledge of mankind will bo acknowledged^ 
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Mother-o’-pearl. 

Jloever has bad to converse with a Rajpoot- 
xn guardian of her son’s rights.Though exclu¬ 
ded by the Salic law of India from governing, 
iheyare declared to be fit regents during 
minority; and the history of India is filled 
with anecdotes of able and valiant women 
in this capacity.— Tod's Rajasthan , Vol. 1. 
pp. 041, 642. 

MOT A KHABBAL, * Hind. Digitaria 
sanguitralis. 

MOTHA, also Nagar-raotha, Hind. Cype- 
rus juncifolius. 

MOTHER CLOYES. Eng. Caryophyllus 
aromaticus. 

MOTHER OF CITIES, or Amu-balad, 
a name of Balkh. The river Oxus is known 
as the Amu. 

MOTHER OF HEAVEN, a goddess 
known as Mylitta, Astarte, Aphrodite, Isis, 
Mata and Venus. The eminences consecrated 
to her worship were of a conical or pyramid¬ 
al shape. 

MOTHER OF OPAL. See Opal. 
MOTHER-O’-PEARL. 

Nocro, Eng. I Indung mutigara, Malay. 

Chip, Guj. Hind. Pers. | Sipi, Hind. 

Mother-of-pearl, or Nacre, is tho hard* 
silvery, internal layer of several kinds of 
shells, especially oysters, the large varie¬ 
ties of which in the Indian seas secrete this 
Coat of sufficient thickness to render tho 
shell an object of commerce. Tho Conchi- 
flerous, shell-fish, furnishes tlio finest pearls 
as well as mother-of-pearl : it is found 
round tho coasts of^Ceylon, near Ormus in the 
Persian Gulf, at Cape Comorin, and in some 
of the Archipelagic and Australian seas. The 
dealers in poarl-shells consider the Chinese 
from Manilla to be the best: they arc fine, 
large, and very brilliant, with yellow edges. 
Fine large shells of a dead white are supplied 
by Singapore. Common varieties come from 
Bombay and Valparaiso, from the latter 
place with jet black edges. South Sea pearl- 
shells are common with white edges. The 
beautiful dark green pearl-shells, called ear- 
shells or sea-ears, are more concave than the 
others, and have small holes round the mar¬ 
gin; they are the coverings of the Haliotis, 
which ooours in the Californian, South Afri¬ 
can, and EastTndian Seas. In the Indian col¬ 
lection of the Great Exhibition, specimens of 
the finest mother-o’-pearl-shells were shown, 
suoh aa the Meleagrina margaritifera, Hallo- 
tis gigas, Haliotis iris, and a large species of 
Turbo, which shells are known in commerce 
as fiat-shells, ear-shells, green snail-shells, 
buffalo- shells, Bombay shells also furnish 
mother-o’-pearl Mr. Banks states that the 
shores of the Sooloo Islands afford the finest 
shells. The beautiful tints of mother-of-pearl 


MOTHBUS, 

depend upon its structure; the surface being 
covered with a multitude of minute grooves 
which decompose the reflected light. It is in 
consequence of this lammeltar structure 
that mother-o’-pearl-shells admit of being 
split into laminro for the handles of knives, 
for counters, and for inlaying. Splitting, 
however, is liable to spoil the shell, and it is 
therefore avoided as much as possible. The 
different parts of the shell are selected as 
nearly as possible to suit the required pur¬ 
poses, and the excess of thickness is got rid 
of at the grindstone. Mother-o’-Pearl shell 
is obtained on the Australian Bank. The 
Motber-o’-Pearl shells of theArruIslandsand 
Sulu, sell at £3 2-6perl33| lbs. avoirdupois 
The Mother-of-Pearl from the Red Sea is 
taken to Jerusalem, and there made into 
chaplets, saints’ figures, and crucifixes for 
Christian pilgrims. At Meccah it is worked 
into rosaries for the Haji or pilgrims. In 
Europe and China it is made into buttons, 
in ornamentation of the papier maohe work, 
cabinet and ornamental work, which cause 
a considerable demand for it. Some good 
pearls are procurable in the Red Sea. 
Mother-o’-Pearl shells and tortoise-sbell 
are brought to China from the Archipelago 
and the Islands of the Pacific, but a large 
part is re-exported in the shape of but¬ 
tons, combs, and other productions of Chinese 
skill. The shells of the pearl oyster are of 
almost as much value as the pearls, the nacre 
of these shells being extensively employed in 
manufactures for useful and ornamental pur¬ 
poses. Other shells however have a large 
nacreous surface: one kind called silver 
lipped is imported to Liverpool; another 
kind called black lipped is brought from 
Manilla and a smaller shell from Panama. 
Coral and Mother-o’-Pearl, although seen in 
India, these and all the inferior gems 
are held in but little esteem by the 
people who value a gem for its intrinsic 
price not for the workman’s skill expended 
in shaping it, in which the chief value of all 
the inferior gems consists.— Ousley's Travels, 
Vol. i., p. 211. Chambers Ed. Joum., June 
1868. Tomlinson Cat Ex. 1862. Burton's 
Pilgrimage to Meccah, Vol. I., p. 265. 
Williams. 

MOTHER OF THYME. Thymus ohamee- 
drys. 

MOTHIA THUG. A class of thugs who* 
resided chiefly in Raj pur and Dinajpur usu¬ 
ally following the business of weavers; said 
to be so termed from giving their leaders a 
handful (Mutha) of rnpeesYrom each man's 
share, in addition to their own. 

MOTHRUS. Beng. Hind. Les-pau, 
Burm. Bombax pentandra, and Bbmbax 
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MOTHS. 

heterophylla, are two common trees found 
in every part of the Pegu forests which 
ield an astringent gum resin, called in the 
azaars of Bengal mothras, from the abun¬ 
dance of trees affording it, it might become 
an article of some importance.— McClelland. 

MOTHS are winged insects, of the 
class Insecta and order Lepidoptera, and the 
tribe Sphinges. The better known species 
of the East Indies are as under :— 

Tribe, ii. Sphinges. 

Stirps, ii. Larvce elongatse. 

Sesia hylas, Linn., N. and S. India, Dar¬ 
jeeling, Canara, Penang. 

Sataspes infernalis, Westwood, Silhefc. 
Macroglossa stellatarum, Linn., China. 

„ corythus, Boisd., Ladak, Darjee¬ 

ling, Canara, Java. 

„ gilia, Boisd., Java. 

„ gyrans „ N. India. 

„ sitieno „ „ 

„ passalus, Drury, N. and S. India, 
Canara. 

„ divergens, Walker, S. India, 

Canara. 

„ nyctcris, Kollar , N. India. 

„ faro, Cramer, Java. 

Lophura hyas, Boisd., Java. 

Stirps iii. Larvso acrocephala?. 

^ Smerinthus dryas, Boisd., Darjeeling, Java. 
^ „ dcntatns, Cramer, N. India. 

"Stirps, iv. Larvce amblocephalte. 
Lcucophlcebia lineata, Westiv, N. India, 
Java. 

Basiana cervina, Walker, N. and S. India, 
Madras. 

Ambulyx subsfcrigilus, Westiv, S. India, 
Canara, Java. 

Calyrania panopus, Cramer., Java. 
Acherontia styx, Westiv , Dekhan, Madras, 
Penang, Java. 

,, satanas, Boisd., Silhot, Java, China. 
Sphinx convolvuli, Linn., Dekhan, Mad¬ 
ras, Penang, Java. 

Macrosila nyctiphanes, Boisd., Silbet. 

„ discistraga, Walker , N. and S. 
India, Madras, Canara, Java. 
Zonilla morpheus, Cramer, N. India, Dek¬ 
han, Ceylon, Canara. 

Stirps v. Larva) ophthalmic©. 

Panacra automedon, Boisd., Silhet. 

„ scapularis, Hors/., Java. 

„ nigil, Guerin , Ceylon. 

busiris, Boisd., Silhet, S. India, 
Oanara. 

Philampelus anceus, Cramer, Penang, Java. 
„ sericens, Walker, Silhefc,Darjeeling. 
„ naga, Moore, Darjeeling. 

Darapsa hypotbous, Cramer , Java. 
Daphnis nerii, Linn., N. India, Dekhan, 
Madras. 


MOULULA. 

Porgesa acteus, Cramer , N. India, Java. 

,. castor, Boisd., Darjeeling. 

Elibia doliebus, Westward, N. India, 
Silhet. 

Deilephila lathyrus, Boisd., N. India. 

„ livomica, Esper., ST; W. India, 
Landour. 

Chrorocampa colerio, Linn., N. India, 
Java. 

„ alecto, Linn., N. India, Darjeeling, 
Java. 

,, suffusa, Walker, China, Borneo. 

,, pallicosfca, Boisd., Silhet. 

„ tliyelia, Linn., N. India, Canara, 
Java, China. 

„ lineosa, Walker, Darjeeling. 

„ ness ns, Drury, Java. 

„ clotho, Drury, Java, China. 

„ lucasi, Boisd., Canara, S. India, 
Java. 

„ lycetus, Cramer., N. India. 

„ oldenlandice, Fair., Java. 

„ bisec la, Hors/., N. India, Java, 
Hursfield and Moore . 

MOTI. Hind. A pearl. 

MOTIGA— ? Jasminum sambac. 

MOTI LANE. Hind. Caroxylon fastidum. 

MOTIR. Seo Keffing Islands. 

MO-TOUNG. See India, 

MOT S3’ also Gome, also Ko, Jap. Rice. 

MOTU. Tam. Ted. Pearls. 

MOU-ALOO. Benck Yam, Dioscorea 
aculeata 

MOUASIM, alias Bahadur Shah, the son 
and successor of Aurungazeb. His tomb is 
near that of the blind old emperor Shah 
Alum, from whom tho Honorable Company 
got tbeir Dowanee grant. Mouasim was tho 
most learned, most pious and most amiable, 
of tho crowned descendants of the great 
Akbar. Travels of Hind., Yol. II., p. 182. 

MOUAT, Frederic John, a Medical Officer, 
of the Bengal Army, to which he was ap¬ 
pointed in 1839. Ho published a paper on 
the Nosological arrangements of the Bengal 
Modical Returns; an Atlas of Anatomy 4 
in Folio with descriptive letter press in Hin¬ 
dustani and English, contributed articles to 
tho Calcutta, and British and Foreign Medi¬ 
cal Reviows, author of Rough Notes of a trip 
to Reunion being a brief description of a tour 
in Ceylon, tho Mauritius, and Reunion in 
search of health. Author of account of tho 
Andamans. 

MOUCHES D’ESPANGE, Fa. Canthajj 
ris vesicatoria. Latreille . / 

MOULA, Benq. Hind. Cassia latifolia. 

MOUL-ELAV00. Salmalia malabarica* & 

MOULEUX. See Columbidee. Y r 

MOULULA. Xanthoxylon rhetsa. ^ 
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MOUNG-M-RL 

MOULINSIA RUBIGNOSA, G. Don. 
Byn of Sapindus rnbiginosus. Roxb. 

* i MOULLEE-QODI, Tam. Lonicera les- 
chenaultii. 

MOULMEJN TOWN, in L. 16° 30* N. 
and Long 97 ° 38* E. is built on the left bank 
of the Moulmein river immediately below 
the function of the Gyne and the Ataran. 
The native race of Pegu, Moulmoiu, Amherst 
and Martaban is the Mou whom the Burmese 
call Talieng, their Siamese appellation being 
Miug-Mon. Part of the Mon population 
dwell on the Delta of the Irawadi, and 
the same names Mon or Talieng are given 
to the vernacular language of Pegu. The 
alphabet, like that of the T’hay and Bur¬ 
mese, is of Indian origin, being essentially 
that of the Pali form of speech, and like all 
alphabets of this kind, it embodies a bud- 
dhist literature. Tho Mon language is quite 
unintelligible to a Burmese or Siamese. 
The population of Moulmein Town, in 1862 


was 65,040. 

Europeans* 2,361 [Bengal, 6,503 

Burmose & Arraka- Maliomedans of Bur- 
nese, 12,000 mah, 2,848 

Tataing, 20,110 Other races, 2,602 

Karen, 59 Shan, 2,556 

Kyeng, 7 Jews, 41 

Chiuese, 2,244 Parsec, 5 

Madras Natives, 16,2 94 


Of these 43,750 were above 15 years of 
age and 16,290 under. Of those under 15 
years of age, 8,366 were boys ami 7,924 girls, 
The rain fall in thel t years 1850 to 1862, 
was as uuder, 



Latham's Ethnology. 

MOULOUESSE. Sec Columbida» 

MOUMIANI, See Mommai. 

MOUT-HA-MA. A tree in Amherst, 
with a lino-grained, compact, red wood, but 
liable to split jit would answer for hand¬ 
spikes. It resembles Myrtus pimenta. Bark 
used for blue dye .—Captain Dance. 

MOUREE, Sans. He who subjects bim- 
Belf to voluntary silence. 

MOUNG, Hind. Phaseolus roxburghii. 

MOUNG, Burm. A town. 

* MOUNG-KHUNG: the Ka-du are scat- 
5*^red over the country between Kyun-dung 
^and Moung-Kuug, a space of nearly two de¬ 
grees. They are said to be a race of different 
origin from the Burmans. See India. 

MOUNG -M-JJI, See Iudia. Burmali. 


MOUNTAINS. 

MOUNG-NGYEEN, Burm. Sinapis 
dichotoma. 

MOUNT- ABOO, See Aboo, Hindu, Moun¬ 
tains ; Sanatoria. 

MOUNT iETNA. See Tree. 
MOUNTAINS. 


Jabl j Gab], An. Koh, Pkrs. 

Mont; Montagne, Fr. Roh, Pushtu. 

Berg, Ger. Monte; Montana, Sp. 

Pahar, Hind. Droog, Tam. Tel. 

Monte; Montagna, It. Rig, Tib. 

Mons, Lat. Dagh, Turk. 


In Southern India,tlie highest peak, Doda- 
betta (8,460 feet), is situated in the Nilgiris. 

Of tho peaks in the central parts of Cey¬ 
lon, the Peduru talla Gallo reaches about the 
same height, rising up to 8,305 feet; the 
well-known Samanala, or Sripada (Adam’s 
Peak), attaining 7,385 feet. 

In the mountain chains of Central India, 
in tho Vindliya and Aravalli ranges, the 
peaks are considerably lower, Abu being 
3,850 feet, and Iiajmirgarb, 3,753 feet. 

The Kalsubai, the highest peak of the 
Dekhan, attains only 5,400 feet. 

In the Himalaya, Gaurisankar or Mount 
Everest (29,002 feet), is the highest peak in 
the world yet discovered; it is 6,000 feet 
higher than the dominating peak of the 
Andes, and 13,220 feet above tho most ele¬ 
vated parts of the Alps. 

The highest peaks of the Karakorum are • 
the Dapsang (28,278 feet), the Diamer 
(26,629 feet), and Masheribrum (25,626 
feet). 

Table of the principal peaks, 

A.—In India. 



1.— Nilgiris. 


Dorlabetta.... 

..Feet 8,640 

Kundamoya... 

.Foet.7,816 

Bevoibetta... 

.8,488 

Tarnbarbotta. 

.7,292 

Makurfci. 


Kokabotta.... 

.7,267 

Daversolabetta.8,380 

Urbetta. 


Kuuda. 


Daverbotta.... 



2.—C 

leylon. 


Peduru talla Galle..8,305 1 

1 Samanala, or 

}..... 7,385 

Kirigalpotta. 

.7,810 

! Adam’s peak. 

Totapclla..... 


Narmina Kuli. 

.6,760 


3 .—Central India. 


Pari snath. 


Kalsubai. 


Abu.. 

.3,850 

Dhofup. 

...... ,4,745 

Rajmirsrarh... 


Varada. 


Bubul .. 

.a. ass 

Toma.. 

.4,619 


4 .—~Dekhan. 


Pntta.. 


Aunda. 


lkhara. 

.4,482 

Maudvi. 
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MOUNTAINS. 


MOUNTAINS. 


B. — In the * Himalaya , 


Gaurisankar, Feet. 29,002 


Kanchinjinga.......28,156 

Sihsur.27,799 

Dhavalagiri.26,826 

Yassa..26,680 

Jibjibia.26,306 


Barathor ... Foet. 26,069 


Yangma.26,000 

Nanda Devi. 25,749 

Ibi Gamin.25,550 

Narayani.25,456 

Jannu ....25,304 


C.—In the Korakorum , 

Dapaang. 28,278 I Mosheribrum. 25,626 

Diamer..26,629 | 


1} — Taints , • 


Feet. 

Himalaya Club House 

...6,849 

Camel’s Back.7,113 


Mule Shed.6,562 

Milner’s Cottage.6,611 

Newland’s House. . .6,863 

Cooley Hall.. .6,506 

Camville.6,288 


Feet. 

Massuri Seminary. ..6,330 
„ Bazaar....... 6,719 

„ Church.7,369 

Landour Church.7,369 

„ Bazaar .. ...6,808 
„ Hospital (chiuir 
ney)...7,511 

Mallingarh.6,9£6 

Woodstock.6,877 


U .—In the Kuenluen , 

the peaks seem not to exceed 22,000 feet. 
In the Himalaya, the lowest height at 
which snow has fallen in winter is about 
2,500 feet; but such cases are extremely rare, 
having occurred in Kamaon and Garhwal 
only twice (in 1817 and 1847),'since the 
British took possession of the country. At 
an elevation of 5,000 feet scarcely one year in 
ten passes by without snow-fall; but at this 
height the suow disappears after a few days, 
and sometimes even hours. “ It snows, but 
one does not see it,” said the natives of 
Kathmandu (4,354 feet) meaning, that 
the rare nightly snow-falls are melted away 
by the earliest rays of the sun : 0,000 feet 
may be assigned as the limit where snow 
regularly falls in winter with a probability 
of remaining some time upon the ground. 

In Western Tibet and in the Korakorum 
the general elevation of the country is so 
great even in its lowest regions, that no part 
lies below the limit of hibernal snow-fall. 

In the Kuenluen, even on its southern 
slope a greater amount of snow is precipitat¬ 
ed than on the northern side of the Kara¬ 
korum, while its Turkistan (northern) slopes 
differ still more from the Korakorum in this 
respect. 

The values obtained for the height of the 
snow line on the three mouutain chains of 
High Asia are: 


а. —Himalaya. 

Southern (Indian) slopes.Feet. 16,200 

Northern (Tibetan) slopes.17,400 

б. —Karakorum. 

Southern (Tibetan) slopes.19,400 


Northern (along the Turkistani pleateau).l8,600 
c .—Kuenluen. 

Southern (facing mountainous ramifica¬ 
tions)... 15,800 

Northern (facing the Turkistani plain)... 15,100 
The following mountains and points in 
the environs of Massuri were determined 
by the Great Trigonometrical Survey of 
India, under General Sir Andrew Waugh, 


A.— Mountains. 


Hialipam.Feet. 7,109 

Edge Hill..7,070 

Green Mount..7,002 

Saltpa.. .7,602 


Eagle’s Nest.. Feet.7,041 


Bellevue.*.7,125 

Waverley.7,057 


Other heights in the Himalaya. 


Kunchinjinga...: 

...28,176 

Jumroo. 

...25,311 

Kubroo.. 

...24,004 

Pimdeem. 

...22,015 

Nursing. 

...19,139 

Singnleclah. 

...12,329 

Tendon. 

.. 8,662 

Tongloo.. 

...10,079 

Darjeeling. 

... 7,165 

Julia Pahar. 

... 7,452 


Rockville. 7,184 

Birch Hill. G,8$0 

Tho Superintend¬ 
ent’s house... 6,966 

Lehong. 6,039 

Senchal. 8,606 

Punkabarry (ap¬ 
proximate)... 4,600 
Kursion do. ... 4,500 
Senadah do. 9,000 


Lat. 

Summit on tho loft bank of 

the Indus, in Rupshu ...33 °20* 
Summit on frontier of Rup¬ 
shu and Spiti, about ...33 ° 
Limit of perpetual snow in 

Northern Spiti, ... 33 ° 30’ 

Highest summit ascended 
by Gerard on eaatorn 
frontier of Spiti, ...33° 51’ 

Mountain rising north of 
Lake Chamoreri .. .33 ° 

Diarmul or Nanga Parbut 
mountain, north of Kash¬ 
mir ...35 0 10* 

Summit of range between 
tho basins of tho Boas 
and Sutlej ...31°40’ 

Lacha range, between La- 
houl and Rupslm ...32°4C' 

Bara Lacha, or Para Lassa 
Pass, ever Lacha rango, 
about same lat. and long. 

as last . 

Skora, a summit in Kouon- 
lun or Moo/, Taugh, north 
of Bultistan, about ...35 °30’ 

Source of Surajbaga,branch 

of the Chenab ...33 ° 12’ 

Pass in the mountains north 
ofLe ...34 ° 15* 

Table-land of Rupshu ,. 33 ° 

Pass in Bultistan, between 

Iskardo and Astor ...35 ° 14* 

Kalee Debee Pass, between 
Tandi and Chumba ...32 °38* 

Boorjee Pass, about . .35 ° 

Thogjioheumo Lake in Rup¬ 
shu ...33 ° 18* 

i Chamoreri Lake,in Rupshu 32 ° 45* 
Tzakala, in Ladakh ...33 0 20’ 

Ritauka, or Rotung Pass.. .32 ° 36* 
Source of the Beas ...32 ° 34* 

Deotush, elevated desert 
between Kashmir and Is¬ 
kardo ...34 ©30* 

Chad Ghaut, in Kooloo, be¬ 
tween the basins of the 
Beas and Sutlej ...31° 50* 


Long. Feet. 
78 ° 27,000 

78° 30’ 24,000 
78° 40* 22,000 

78° 40* 20,400 
78 ° 20,000 

74 0 20* 19,000 

77° 20’ 18,000 
77° 20’ 17,000 

16,600 

76° 16,200 

77° 22* 16,200 

77° 20* 16,000 
78 ° 16,000 

75 ° 15,822 

76° 24* 15,700 
75° 15,600 

77° 50* 15,500 
78° 20’ 15,000 
78° 45’ 16,0# 
77° 11* 13,3Q0 
77° 10* 13,200 

ft 

■ /!* 

57 p U,10p 

u..f 

77° 10* 10,170 
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• # Lat. Long. J?eet. 

Koksur, in Laboul .. 32 °37* 77 ° 10* 10,053 

Le ..34° ll’ 77° 14’ 10,000 

Tandi, in Lahoul ...32° 42’ 76® 5 7 10,000 

Mount over Acho Hamlet, 
and confiueuoe of Hasora 

and Indus .. 35 ° 18* 71 ° 25’ 9,000 

Chuarhoo,in the north-east 

of the Punjaub ..,32° 17* 75° 46* 8,011 

Pass over the Batan Tanjal 
on the route from Lahore 

to Kashmir ...33 ° 30’ 74° 16’ 7,350 

Garys valley north-east of 

Kashmir ..34° 33’ 74° 36’ 7,200 

Gau Ghautee in Kooloo ...31 ° 35’ 77 ° 30* 7,093 

Burwamur, in the north¬ 
east of the Punjaub ...32 0 30’ 76 ° 30’ 7,015 

Hyderabad, on the routo 

from Punch to Baran»ut»34 ° 4* 73° 54* 6,491 

Iskardo, capital of Bui ti . 35 ° 10’ 75° 27* 6,300 

Thaua, on the route from 
Lahore to Kashmir by 

the Pir Panjal Pass ...33 0 20* 75 ° 28’ 5,000 

Burdrawar, in the Northern 
Punjab between the Che- 

nab and Kavee ...32° 54’ 75 ° 28’ 5,000 

Town of Punch ...33 ° 52’ 73 ° 62’ 3,288 

Htighfc abore Nekki, about.33 ° 18* 73 ° 30’ 3,270 

Village of Nekki ...33 ° 16’ 73® 28’ 3,436 

Bed of Sutloge, at Rampoor32 ° 26’ 77 ° 38’ 3,260 

Chumba ..32° 22’ 75 ® 56’ 3,015 

Raja war ...33° 18’ 74° 14’ 2,800 

Highest summit of Salt 

range ...32° 10’ 72° 30’ 2,150 


Nurpur 

...32° 11' 

75 ° 40’ 

3,924 

Village of Tobeur 

.. 32 °3«’ 

72 ° 40* 

1,663 

Nar 

...33° 14* 

73 ° 25* 

1,624 

Jftilum 

. . .33° 2’ 

73 ° 36’ 

1,620 

Pathankot, in the Nor¬ 
thern Punjaub, at tho 
base of tho lowest range 
of the Himalaya ... 32 ° 13* 

75 c 26* 

1,025 

Bed of the Indus at Attok 33 ° 54’ 

72° 18’ 

1,000 

Amritsir 

...31 ° 42’ 

74 ® 17* 

900 

Lahore 

. .31 ° 63’ 

74° 14’ 

900 

Confluence of the 
and Punjuad 

Indus 

...28° 55’ 

70 ° 28* 

220 


Central Asia is a term used differently 
by geographers, ethnologists, and poli¬ 
ticians, but is usually applied to the region 
intervening between Russia in Asia, and Bri¬ 
tish India, and lying to the west of Chinese 
Tartary. Its western boundary is the Cas¬ 
pian Sea and the river Ural. On the east, 
is the lofry table-land of the Bolor (the 
mountains which form the western boundary 
of Chinese Turkestan and Dzungaria), and 
the river Irtisoh ; and the northern boundary 
is western Siberia, and it has Afghanistan ou 
the south east; on the eastern side of Central 
Asia, is a fertile tract, watered by the great 
rivers the Jaxartes and the Oxus. The 
■whole country of Central Asia between India 
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and Tartary is one broad mountain range, 
the Himalaya forming the southern crest, 
and the Kuen-luen the northern. The in- 
terior has some lovely valleys like Kashmir, 
but it is more usually broken into rocky ra¬ 
vines, through which the affluents of the 
Indus force their way towards the plains ; or 
else stretches away in those vast treeloss up¬ 
lands, which are one of the chief character¬ 
istics of the rango through its whole extent. 
The ascent from Yarkand and Kashgar, 
westward to the table-land of Pamir, is al¬ 
most imperceptible: and when that lofty 
position is gained, where the average eleva¬ 
tion is probably as much as 15,000 feet above 
the sea, a vnsb open plain is seen, which 
stretches from the valley of the Jaxartes in 
one direction, across the head streams of the 
Oxus, to tlie top of the Kashgar or Chitral 
Valley in another. This plateau may bo 
700 or 800 miles in extent. It is studded 
throughout with lakes, and from it descend 
four great river systems. The Natym, which 
is the main stream of the Jaxartes, runs 
through a long, luxuriant valley, between 
the culminating ridge and outer range of 
the Tliian Shan, and drains all the northern 
range of the plateau. The Oxus, riajjpg in 
t.ho Sari Kul or Yellow lake of Pamir, at 
least M00 miles to the south of the Jaxartes, 
receives from its right bank a multitude of 
small streams, which run to the south 
through rugged valleys, on the south-western 
! face of the Pamir uplands. The western 
face of Pamir between the Jaxartes and the 
Oxus, is far more precipitous than the east¬ 
ern. Ridges run out as far as Samarcand 
and Karshi and the streams from the upland 
which twine amongst these ridges form the 
Zarafshan and Karshi part of the water 
system of the Oxus, though before they 
reach that river they are entirely consumed 
in irrigation. 

The. Kuen-luen, mountain chain, as seen from 
Sum gal in Turkestan is in lat. 86 ° 8’ N., 
and long, 78 ° 5’ E., and 13, 215 feet above 
the sea. The Kuen-Luen is the northern 
crest of the great range which bounds the 
high table-land of Thibet. This range is the 
true water shed between India and Central 
Asia, the Indus absorbing all the streams 
which flow from the southern slopes of the 
range, while the northern rivers which form 
the Kara Kush force their way through or 
round the outer barrier of the Kuen-Luen, 
and wend northward to the Gobi or Sandy 
desert. In the Kuen-Laefl, all passes above 
15,000 feet, are closed in winter by the heavy 
snow-fall. The following are the principal 
passes in India and the world; 
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1.— Dekhan, 2. — Malva. 


Bapdeo 

Feet..,. 3,499 ] 

| Malsej Feet ... 

.2,062 

Kafcruj 

...3,019 

1 Tal 

.1,912 

Par 

...2,698 

j Bhor 

.1,798 

Nagoherri 

...2,645 1 

Peudera 

.3,498 

Navi 

...2,617 1 

Silva ... 

.1,928 

Salpi 

.. .2,478 1 

1 Maud la 

.1,626 

Pochama 

..2,446 

| Poppera 

.1,560 

Nana 

.. 2,429 1 

Gumba 

.1,553 

Jam 

...2,328 | 

| Singrampur 

.1,437 

3.— 

Carnatic Nil 

7 iris and Ceylon. 


Sigur 

...7,204 | 

1 Kodur 

.2,403 

Siapara 

...6,742 | 

| Gautvarpilli . v 

.2,370 

Rar.gbodde 

...6,589 | 

1 Kisnagherri 

.2,151 

4,— In the crest of the Himalaya from Sikhim 
to Kishtvar. 


Ibi Gamin .. .26,459 I Lipu ... 17,67o 

Donkia , ...18,488 Uta Dhura ...17,627 

Janti f ...18,529 Birmkauta ...17,615 

Parang ...18,500 Iviungar ...17,331 

Mana ...18,406 Niti ...16,814 

Nelong ...18,312 Vallanchun ...16,756 

Kiobrang ...18,313 Puling ...16,726 

Umasi ...18,123 Slunk a La ...16,684 

Langpia ...17,750 Bara Lacha ...16,186 

Mayang . ,17,700 

5. —In the crest of the Kara Komm from Long, 

E.Gr . 76° to 79° 30’ 

Mustagh ...19,019 I Kara Korum ...18,345 

Chang-chen-mo ...18,800 | 

6. —In the crest of the Rouen-Inn from Long' 

E. Or, 78 ° to 80 ° . 

Elchi ...17,379 | Yurungkasli ...16,620 

7. —In the Andes. 

Alto de Toledo ...15,590 I Asauay ...15,526 

Laguniilas ...15,590 | 

8. —In the Alps . 

St. Theodnle ...11,001 | Old Weissthor ( a ) 11,871 
New Weissthor (a) 12,136 | 

(a) These two passes cannot be used for practical 
purposes. 

It has often been observed that the Koh-i- 
Kusb offers a plausible etymology for the 
Caucasus of the classical writers. It is sup¬ 
posed by Ritter and Wilford to be the 
mount mentioned by Pliny under the name 
of Graucasas, but slightly deviating from 
the Sanscrit Gravakasas meaning shining 
rock. The only known route across the 
Hindoo Koosh range, fit for artillery or 
wheel carriages, is the Bamian pass. 

The heights of the following localities 
have been ascertained as under: 

Aksae Ohio. Foot. 16,620 Tsomoriri... Feet. 15,130 

Tso Gyagar ..15,693 Nima Kar.15.100 

,, Kar or Khauri Hanle. 14 goo 

Talau . 15,684 Tso Gam.14,580 

Mure Tso.15,517 „ Rul.14,400 

KiukKiol .15,460 „ Mitleal.14,167 

Mansaraur, or To * Upper Tsomogna- * 

Mapao...:..15,250 lari..14,050 

* Rakua Tal, or Tso Lower Tsomogua* 

Lanag ...15,250 lari*,, .14,010 i 


I The Thlan-shan mountain chain has thvTW 
characteristic divisions, from the meridian 
of Kucha 82 ° 48 E, to its intersection with 
the Bolor. To the East, from the transverse 
course of.fche Aksu to Kucha, the celestial 
mountains rise in a towering ridge, covered 
with perpetual suows, which feed enormous 
glaciers, and are therefore called the Muzart 
or Icy mountains. There is only one pass 
through the Muzart mountains, which is 
callod by the Chinese “ the pass of Glaciers 
and by Ilumbodfc “ Djeparle.” Through 
this pass l here is a road leading from 
Kuldja, 45 © 54’ N., 80 © 58’ E. to Aksu. 

The Bolor mountains , otherwise called 
Alai by the Andijaus, are precipitous and 
inaccessible on their western face, and form 
on the east a high, cold plateau, visited only 
in the summer by the Kirghiz. There is 
only one caravan road over the Bolor, which 
passes through Badakshan. This Badak¬ 
shan road is said to bo very fatiguing, and, 
at best is not practicablo on horseback. 
The road through Badakshan to Yarkand 
leads to Khulum, thence to Bokhara, Balkb, 
and Cabul ;caravans requiring sixty-five days 
to reach Bokhara by this route. 

The Pamir is intersected by roads well- 
trodden by the Kirghiz ; all of which lead 
to tlie khanate of Kokan, or to Karategin. 

Over the Kaen-Lun one pass is known, * 
that of Kara-Korum, bv which Eastern Tur¬ 
kestan communicates with Thibet and India. 

Eastern Turkestan is enclosed by moun¬ 
tains on threo sides : by the Thian-shau on 
the Nor I hern, the Bolor on the Western and 
Kuen-Lun on the Southern. These mount¬ 
ains belong to the highest ranges of Central 
Asia, and form the natural limits of the 
western portion of the Chinese Empire. 
The actual boundary, however, runs along 
the lino of pickets stretching through the 
outlying lower ranges on the Chinese side, 
beyond this frontier the territory is occupied 
by roaming Kirghiz, who recognize the 
authority of the Kokhan khan. To the 
eastward, Eastern Turkestan is bounded by 
the uninhabited sandy deserts of the Makbai 
and Kamul Gobi. Ifc occupies consequently 
a plain between 30° and 43° North 
latitude, and 70 ° and 90 ° East longi¬ 
tude, from the meridian of Paris. Eastern 
Turkestan occupies the centre of the 
table-laud of Easter# Asia; but Hum- 
boldt, guided by the vegetable productions 
of these parts, concludes that the plain of 
Little Bokhara cannot have an absolute ele* 
vation of more than 1,200 feet, and calls it 
the Tarym depression after the river Tabyna- 
gol (otherwise Ergol), whose basin occupies 
the whole plain of Eastern Turkestan. 
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Bokhara does, in fact, present tbo appearance 
pf a groat depressed valley,, resembling, in 
physical features, an open plain; and this 
general view receives confirmation from a 
consideration of the course of the river 
Ergol, whose bed slopes very gradually to 
the eastwards.' The interior of this country 
is a sandy desert, the peculiar features of 
which first become visible in the eastern 
slopes of an undulating range of hills, of 
no great width, between Yanyshahr and 
Yarkand. From this region it gradually 
widens as it runs to the eastward, where 
it forms the vast Gobi, devoid of all 
vegetation, though interspersed with 
reservoirs of brackish water, and where 
the sand is heaped in such lofty ridges that 
the inhabitants give them the name of 
Gag” (mountain). If we aro to credit j 
native writers, this sand is subject to the , 
same phenomena of drifting and regular 
locomotion as the famed moving desert of 
Africa, and occasionally buries whole cities. 
The parts that lio at the foot of the mount¬ 
ains have a clayey 6oil, strewed with small 
Stones, and in some places impregnated with 
salt. The numerous rivers running from the 
neighbouring hills afford means for the arti¬ 
ficial irrigation of the earth, which would 
otherwise yield but scanty and poor vegeta¬ 
tion, owing to the extreme dryness of the 
air; and, at best, there are but a few well- 
watered parts that form fertile oases. These 
cultivated and peopled patches form a ring 
round the base of the Thianshan, Bolor, and 
Knen-lun. The water system of the river 
Tarym, with its tributaries, relieves tho inte¬ 
rior of this desert, by a narrow strip of fer¬ 
tile land along the various river courses, 
where tho fertility of the soil admits of a 
rude systom of cultivation. 

Jullundhiir . Tho higher portion of the 
Julluudhur is a tract abounding in mineral 
Wells of all descriptions, where the icy 
stream of the Parbutti, closo to the 
boiling fountain of Munneekarn, which 
rises in a jet at an elevation of 5,587 
feet could furnish Russian baths, if 
they were desired, and where the im¬ 
mediate vicinity of a chalybeate is not to 
be forgotten : where some are reported to 
contain Iodine or Bromine (the asserted 
presence of less than J of a grain of bromide 
■of potass, with the iuorest trace of iodine, 
in 16 ounces of the water, was the making 
df the salino of Kreutznach), and where 
some must possess the advantage of an al- 
tnosfc European climate. In this district 
also and on the banks of tho Beas, is Bishiht, 
at* an elevation of 6,681 foot, with an ample 
thermal salpfanrottcd source. 
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Belachistan. The mountainous table-laud 
of Beluchistan extends from Gape Monze, iu 
the south to the Afghan mountains north 
of Quetta, or from 25 ° to 30 ° 40’ N. 
latitude, and is consequently about 340 miles 
in length. The great central mountain 
range or table land, running north and 
south, comprises the provinces of Sara- 
wan, Jhalawan, and Lus. The Brahui 
appear to have been a nation of Tartar 
mountaineers, who settled, at a very early 
period in the southern parts of Asia, 
where they lived an ambulatory life in 
khel*, or societies, headed and governed by 
their own chiefs and laws, for many centuri¬ 
es ; and at length they became incorporated, 
and obtained their present footing at Kelat 
and throughout Beluchistan. It is impossi¬ 
ble to form more than a supposition what 
was the nature of the region from which 
they emigrated, but their pursuits and way 
of domestic life afford the strongest reason for 
believing that thev were originally moun¬ 
taineers ; and some amougst them affirm that 
the very name demonstrates this by its sig¬ 
nification being a compound of an affix boan 
and roh, a word said to mean a lull in the 
dialect still spoken in some parts of Tibet; 
such reasoning, however, is not entitled to 
any great dependence, though supported by 
the collateral evidence of the Belooclieea, 
being called in one quarter of the country 
Nharui, which, if we admit the former de¬ 
rivation, means “ low lauders,” i. e. literally 
not hill-men, a name they receive from the 
Brahui when they came among.st them, 
and evinced a preference for the champagne 
districts, low villages, and plains. The 
Brahui imagine themselves the aborigines 
of the country. 

Continental India , its primary divisions 
aro four:—Hindostan, in the widest 
sense of that term, including tho whole 
Western Peninsula and the Gangetio 
plain to the base of the Himalaya. 2. 
The Himalaya, a mountain chain which 
rises abruptly from the Gangetio plain, 
and is connected with a still loftier mountain 
mass (of Tibot) to the north, and beyond 
India. 3. Eastern India, India ultra Gau¬ 
ges, including the kingdom of Ava and tho 
Eastern orMalayan Peninsula. 4 . Afghanistan. 
These divisions are marked out by great 
mountain barriers and by the ocean. The 
Himalaya mountains on the north are no¬ 
where under 15,000 feet, usually exceeding 
17,000 and 18,000 feet and rise in isolated 
peaks or groups of peaks from 21,000 to 28,000 
feet. The name in Sanscrit, signifies the 
abode of snow, or home of snow and i» 
sometimeswritten ** Himmaleh” conformably 
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fo the pronunciation. To the Greeks and fains were known to the Greeks as the Yin- 
Romans, part of the Himalaya was known dian: they separate the Ganges and its tri- 
as the Imaus, and Pliny, (Hist. Nat. VI. 17) butaries from the Mahanuddy, etc. which 
was aware of the signification of the name flow south-east to the Bay of Bengal, as 
for he says Imaus, incolarum lingua nivorum also from the Tapti and Narbada, which 
significant. flow west to the Arabian Sea. 

The direction of the Himalaya range The Siwalilc is a sub Himalayan range of 
is not parallel to the equator, the western the later or tertiary formation. What is 
extremity being the most northern. Its strictly called the Siwalik, extends in a north 
height is nowhere below 15,000 feet, western direction from the right bank of the 
usually exceeding 17,000—18,000, and Ganges, and runs parallel to the Himalayan 
rising in isolated peaks, or groups of peaks, range, forming the boundary of the Doab 
to from 20,000 to 28,000. The mountain between the Ganges and Jumna; beyond 
mass of Asia,. sinks to the westward of this, it skirts the Ambala and Ludhiana dis- 
Afghanistan, rising again only in isolated tricts, and comes to its termination in the 
peaks; and hence the Himalaya is rather Hashyarpur district. Though this portion 
ideally than really connected with the alone receives the name of Siwalik, Dr. 
mountains south of the Caspian, and so Royle observes that hills of a precisely similar 
with the Caucasian Alps on the one hand, nature can be traced all along below the Hi- 
and those of Asia Minor on the other. The malaya from the Sutlej, as far as the foot 
Afghan mountains form a meridional chain of the Sikkim hills : and it is not difficult to 
from the western extremity of the Hi- conceive a continuation of them more or less 
malaya, descending parallel to the Indus, unbroken, and of greater or less elevation, 
with a gradually decreasing elevation, from along the wholo southern frontier of the Hi- 
above 15,000 feet, to the level of the sea, at malayan system, a distance of nearly 800 
the Arabian Gulf. The Ava and Malayan miles. At Hardwar, the Siwalik hills form 
mountains form a chain parallel to these the gorge at which the Ganges issues into 
which is givon off from the snow-clad moun- the plains of Hindustan. The breadth of 
tains of East Tibet, and though rapidly this range is at its widest part about ten 
diminishing in elevation, is continued un- miles when it approaches the Sutloj river, 
interruptedly almost to the Equator. In and towards its termination beyond that 
the Peninsula of British India the Western river, the range assumes the form of little 
Ghats extend from Cape Comorin to the more than sandhills. The highest part of 
Tapti river. The Vindhya, chain crosses the range is about Hardwar, and to the 
the centre of Hindostan from the Gulf of south of Garhwal, beyond Sirmur, some of 
Cambay to the Ganges. The Aravali moun- the peaks are as high as 3,000 or 3,500 feet 
tains, extending from Hansi and Delhi to above the sea level. The range is of tertiary 
Gujerat. The Peninsular chain forms a formation all alluvial, and in many places 
continuous watershed, throughout its consisting of beds of gravel and rolled stones, 
length of upwards of nine hundred miles, fragments of the older formations of the Hi- 
scarcely deviating from a straight line, malayan range above, consisting of granites, 
which is parallel and close to the west coast limestone, clay-slate, gneiss, mica-schists, 
of the Peninsula, and perpendicular to the &c, Besides these there are beds of loose 
direction of the monsoons. This chain grained sandstone, with much mica interpos- 
divides the Peninsula of India unequally ing, there are also beds of calcareous com 
into two portions, marked by different cli- glomerate and subordinate beds of clay, 
mates, a narrow western one, including the The clay and sand beds of these ranges 
provinces of Malabar and the Concan ; and are fossiliferous : shells of the tertiary meio- 
a broad eastern one traversed consequently cene period abound, but the chief character- 
by all the great rivers, and including the istic fossils are the remains of gigantic mam- 
Carnatic, Mysore, and the Dekhan. malia, among which may be mentioned the 

The Vindhya chain , consists of two parallel Sivatbcrium, a huge creature somewhat simi- 
ranges, connected towards their centres, lar to the “ tapir” of modern days. The 
where the table-land of Umarkantak is name Siwalik is derived from the hindu 
said to attain an elewation of 4,500 feet; divinity Siva. Dr. Falconer, on his first 
elsewhere they are separated by the great visit to the Siwalik hills, inferred that they 
rivers Son and Narbada, which rise together were of a tertiary age, and analogous to 
and flow in opposite directions. The more the Molasse of Switzerland. Thirty years 
southern of these ranges is probably always of subsequent research by other geologists 
the higher of the two, but it appears seldom has not altered that determination, altlvou^fh 
to exceed 3000 Teet, ‘ The Vindhya moun- our exact knowledge 1 of the formation ^haa 
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been greatly extended. The researches thus mountains as a single chain parallel to tho 
begun were followed about the end of 1834, plains of India. Jaequomont also arrived at 
by the discovery by Lieutenants Baker and the same conclusion, as will be seen from the 
Durand, of the great fossiliferoas deposit of following extract from his journal:—“ Le 
the Siwalik, near the valley of Markanda, langage de la geographic descriptive est theo- 
westward of the Jumna, and below Nahun. rique ; c’est une graude faute si les theories 
North West Himalaya Between the river qu’ il rappelle sans cesse sont dennees de 
Indns and the plains of North West India fonderaent. Ainsi Ton dit que le Setludje 
is interposed a mountain tract which has coupe la chaine centrale de V Himalaya, 
a breadth of about 150 miles in linear que sa vallee est creusee au travers, etc. etc., 
distance. One chain forcns the line of separa- et V on donne a penser par la que cette 
tion between the waters of the Indus and those chaine auparavant etait continue et que c’est 
of the Chenab and Jelum. To the eastward par un effort des eaux que s’y est faite cette 
of the Baralaoha Pass it ramifies to a consi- large trouee, comme si les montagues avaient 
derable extent its different branches, includ- du se former primitivement’ avec une con¬ 
ing between them several depressions quite tifiuite non interrompue (vol. ii. p. 201); and 
unconnected with the general drainage of again (at p. 269,) Le Setludge coale done 
the country, and surrounded on all sides by non an nord.de 1’ Himalaya, mais entre deux 
ranges of hills which prevent any exit of chaines a peu pres egalement elevees.” 
their waters. The principal of these depres- Captain Herbert calls the chain south of 
sions is that of the slightly saline lake Chu- the Sutlej the Indo-Gangetic chain, a very 
moreri; another is occupied by the little Ralt inappropriate name, for which, however,it is 
lake first visited by Trebeck, and called by difficult to substitute a better. Perhaps the 
him Thogji. name of Ois-Sutlej Himalaya, though nofcex- 

All these depressions, though at present achly classical, is the best that can be devised, 
unconnected with any of the river systems, and if so, the chain which, commencing in 
have evidently at some former period been Kailas, separates the waters of the Sutlej 
bo. Chumoreri, according to Major Cun- from those of the Indus, may not improper- 
ningham, is even now very slightly sa- ly be designated the Trans-Sutlej Himalaya, 
line, though scarcely perceptibly so to the Captain R. Strachey, in this paper, on the 
taste. It has evidently had an outlet at its snow level, purposes to call the more west- 
Bouthern extremity, where it is only sepa- ern part of the Cis-Sutlej Himalaya the 
rated from the valley of the Parang river by Busehir range, a name which, though ex- 
a very low range of hills, which was crossed ceeduigly appropriate to the portion to 
in 1846 by Mr. Agnew, and since then which he applies it, is not adapted for exten- 
by Captain H. Strachey. The outlet of the sion to the more oastern part, 
little salt lake of Thogji has evidently been Kouenlun. The northern boundary of 
near its north end, and its waters, previous Tibet is formed by the great chain north 
to the change in the state of the country of the Indus, to which Humboldt, follow- 
which interrupted their exit, in all probabili- ing Chinese geographers, has given the 
ty flowed into that tributary of the Zanskar name of Kouenlun. Our knowledge of 
river which runs to the eastward of the La- the appearance and course of this chain of 
chalang pass,and which is marked in the map mountains, by which Tibet is separated frojm 
accompanyingMoorcroft’sTravels as theSum- Yarkand and Khoten, is so extremely limited 
ghiel. The mountain chain which lies to the that, except as to its general direction, very 
south of the river Sutlej may also be consi- little can be said regarding it. There do not 
dered to have its origin in tho lofty country seem to be more than four places in which 
adjoining the lakes, but a little to the south passes exist across the Kouenlun. 
and east of them. This chain, which sepa- The most westerly of these, called in Balti 
rates the valley of the Sutlej from that of the pass of the Muztagh, lies at the source of 
the Ganges and its tributaries (including the right branch of the Shigar river, a stream 
the Jumna), sinks at last into the plains of which joins the Indus opposite the town of 
India a little to the south of the town of Na- Iskardo. The road over this pass to Yar- 
ban. The course of this chain has been ad- kand was formerly frequented by merchants, 
mirably described by Capt. Herbert in his but has, for many years, been disused, tho 
Geological Report of the Himalaya, a paper reason assigned being the danger of plunder 
wjiich contains exceedingly accurate general by the hordes of robbers beyond. As de- 
yiewsof the mountains between theSutlej and scribed by persons who had crossed 
Jumna. Captain Herbert, travelled a great it, the snow is reached after ten days’ jour- 
deal in the Himalaya, and was the first to ney from Iskardo, and continues during 
point out the impropriety of regarding these three marches. It is said to be quite im- 
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practicable for horses, from which it may 
be inferred that there are numerous glaciers. 

The second pass is that marked in Vigne’s 
map as the Alibransa pass, at the head of a 
considerable tributary which joins the Sha- 
yuk river opposite Khapalu. The enormous 
glacier over which this road runs, by which, 
in conjunction with the lateness of the sea¬ 
son, Mr. Vigne’s attempts to cross the pass 
were frustrated, has been well described by 
that, traveller. Dr. Thompson did not, while 
in Tibet, meet with any one who had cross¬ 
ed it, and ho was assured by the inhabitants 
of Nubra that they were not acquainted 
with any road from the upper part of their 
valley, either towards Khapalu or towards 
Yarkand. 

The third pass, and the only one now fre¬ 
quented, is that of the Karakoram, an ex¬ 
tremely easy though very elevated one. 

The most easterly pass of which there is 
any notice, occurs on the road between 
Ruduk and Khoten; it is mentioned by 
Moorcroft, but without any account of the 
nature of the road, or the elevation of the 
mountains. 

It cannot bo doubted, from the descrip¬ 
tion of the Pangong lake given by Moor¬ 
croft and Trebeck that the basin in which it 
rests had originally an outlet at its north¬ 
west extremity, discharging itself along the 
valley of Tankat.se into the Shayuk. 

The Himalaya consists not of one but of a 
vast series of ranges; those towards Jfcdia 
form Himalaya proper; those towards Tibet 
and Central Asia, forming the Kuenluen or 
Tibetan chain still loftier than the Himalaya, 
The Himalaya includes only those moun¬ 
tains below the line formed by the Indus 
and Brahmaputra rivers, these two rivers 
rise close to each other, but flow in opposite 
directions, forming a long line till at either 
end of the chain, they turn abruptly south 
and form the limits of the Himalaya proper. 
Thus defined, the Himalaya may be divided 
into eastern, central and western ranges. 

The Bara Lacha range of mountains is re¬ 
garded by Alexander Cunningham as the 
western continuation of the Himalaya. The 
Bara Lacha separates the Indus river from 
its first affluents as the Eastern Himalaya 
separates the Tshang-po from the Ganges. 

Eastward of the Subansiri river, there is 
probably only one range of any considerable 
elevation and the mountains by which the 
Himalaya terminate in that direction per¬ 
haps now;here attain a greater height than 
eight or ten thousand feet, while the valley 
of the Dihong or Brahmaputra is prpbably 
broad, and open. These mountains are in¬ 
habited by wild and suspicious tribes. 
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In tho Western Himalaya, the average 
elevation of Cashmere valley is between 
5,000 and 6,000 feet above the sea. Hura- 
muk Mount 13,000. Pir-panjal, 15,000. 
Average of the valley of Indus (N. of Cash¬ 
mere vale), 6,000 to 7,000 feet. Mountains 
on each side rising from 6,000 to 8,000 feet 
higher. Mountains enclosing Cashmere 
vale are basaltic. 

In the Western Himalaya, taking as a 
starting point, the great peaks above the 
Mansarowara lake, near the 83rd parallel of 
longitude and 31st of latitude, roughly esti¬ 
mated, we find a marked chain, containing 
the Karakorum mountains, xunning north¬ 
east. This range forms the northern boun¬ 
dary of the provinces of Balti, N ubra, Pan¬ 
gong and Nari-khorsum. Another range 
below this forms the boundary of the pro¬ 
vinces Guge, Ladakh and Dras. Below this 
runs the Indus, and then enclosing the valley 
of tlie Indns there is another chain which 
forms the boundary of the provinces of Dras, 
Zaugsbar and Parang; below these is the 
central range of tho real or Indian Himalaya. 
Between the ranges just, mentioned, there 
is of course a vast system of subordinate 
chains varying in height. 

The main range of the western Himalaya, 
commencing about Mansarowara, and run¬ 
ning north-east, terminates at the great peak 
(20,000 feet) of Dayamar, or Nanga Parbat. 
Here the range rapidly sinks towards the 
Indus. At this point also the two ranges 
which enclose the Khagan valley (traversed 
down the centre by the Nainsukh river) 
strike off' in a south-easterly direction, and 
separate tho Himalaya from the system of 
the Hindu Kush and Safed Koh, beyond and 
below it. The central range of the west 
Himalaya ruus nearly parallel to the 
Indus, and some distance south of it. 
The provinces which it bounds are Kana- 
war and Spiti, Lahaul, Kishtwar, Kash¬ 
mir, and near the Indus the tract of 
hill country represented by Hazara and 
Marri, The most remarkable pendant 
to this central chain is the vast chain of 
mountains, which, starting off near the 76th 
parallel of longitude at the Sheshanag peak, 
runs round, enclosing an irregular elliptical 
space, and rejoins the original range, mid¬ 
way between the 75th and 76th parallels. 
The amphitheatre thus formed is the Kash¬ 
mir valley; the mountain ranges enclosing 
it, which form as it were a loop depending 
from the main line, are known by the naipe 
of the Panjal, or the Pir Panjal, the snowy 
Panjal, the Panjal of Banihai. This chain 
of hills separates Kashmir from Kishfogar 
on the east, and from Hazara on the w&k, ' 
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This eastern portion T of the central range has 
pother range parallel to it on ’the south, en¬ 
closing the Chandra Bhaga or Chi nab, and 
forming the valley of that river which runs 
among them. First, then, there is the Cis- 
Sutlej Himalaya, which runs downward to¬ 
wards the plains separating the Ganges basin 
from the valley of the Beas, including the 
Suket and Mandi territory. Beyond this, 
comes thq Dhauladhar range (in which are 
Dhannsala and other well known places), 
separating the valley of the Beas from 
Chamba and the valley of the Ravi; and 
then a system, rather than a definite chain, 
of hills separating the Ravi from, the Chinab. 

Beyond the Chinab river and to the south 
of the great Kashmir valley, are a varied 
series of hills running off from the Panjal 
mountains, and forming the elevated country 
between the Chinab and Jhilara, including 
Rajauri. Beyond the Jhilam we have a con¬ 
tinuation southward of that long mountain 
series which forms the Himalayan wail of 
the Kaghan valley. On this is situated 
the wofl known hill station of Murree; 
this range may be taken as almost the 
limit of the Himalaya. Beyond this we 
have the whole hill country of Hazara 
up to the Indus. Besides these ranges, 
there are endless subordinate divisions, some 
of which are so important as almost to obli¬ 
terate (so to speak) the demarcation above 
adopted. The rocks Which form the principal 
portions of the higher range of the west 
Himalaya, consist of granite and syenite, 
and below that of talcose and chloritic schists 
and slates, and other metainorphic rocks, 
interspersed with dykes and interruptions of 
trap, amygdaloid, and various volcanic rocks, 
pebbles of which are found in the hill streams 
and in the bods of conglomerate in the lower 
ranges. Below those come tertiary forma¬ 
tions of various sandstones and clays, as well 
&$ of conglomerates formed of fragments of the 
metamorphic, volcanic and primary rocks of 
the higher ranges. These huge beds con¬ 
tain boulders often of immense size, which 
must have been transported by glacial 
,cy; tbe conglomerate often forms whole 
cEffs cut into fantastic shapes by water ac¬ 
tion. The secondary, oolitic, and carbonifer¬ 
ous forcuations are mostly within the Tibetan 
fountains of the Kuenluen ; in British ter¬ 
ritory they are solely represented from the 
little province of Spifci, which forms the 
most north-eastern of British Himalayan 
^ftbsaessions. These classes of rocks have 
as yet but little studied in the Himalaya. 
The whole of! the Sub-Himalaya ranges, 
through Rajauri, Jammu, below Chamba, 


Kangra and Simla, are entirely occupied by 
tertiary formations of sand, clay and con¬ 
glomerate ; and below these again, or, more 
properly speaking, intermingled with them 
are hills of fossiliferous tertiary formations. 
The mountain limestone is the most abun¬ 
dant formation in Spiti, and abounds with 
species of Ammonites, Orthoceras, Spirifer, 
Terebratula. 

The Bara Lacha and many other moun¬ 
tains, from 16,000 to 20,000 feet high, are 
secondary, though certainly very uncommon 
heights for secondary, mountains. The 
Khattak range continues the boundary to 
the Indus, maintaining an average height of 
from 3,000 to 5,000 feet. The Salt Range is 
a very well delined group of hills in its west¬ 
ern and southern portions. Its elevation' 
is inconsiderable, varying from 2,000 to 5,000 
feet at extreme elevations ; it is remarkably 
barren and scanty in its vegetation. The 
name of Salt Range has been given from its 
productiveness of the rock salt at the mines 
of Kheura and other places, an account of 
which has been given. (See Salt.) Tho 
range is known to natives by a variety of 
names; there are peaks called Karuli, 
Kuudal, Sardi, Tilla, Bhulla, Kheura, 
Kas Gabhir, Kas Soj, Sangli and Chitta 
hills ; togotlier with many others both 
of the Shahpur and Jhilam districts. The 
Salt Range generally is called “ Khawa.” 
This range runs across the Sind Sagar doab 
between the Jhilam and the Indus, crossing 
it from east to west, between the parallels 
32° 22' and 33° of north latitude, and 

71° 30’, and 73° 30’, of east longitude. 
It starts with three spurs or prongs : one 
on the east bank of the Jhilam and two on 
the right, both continue separate as far as 
the Buna Nalla, which joins the Jhilam 
river at Darapur and Rasnl, and then unite 
into one range, which continues up to 
Kalabagh on the Indus. 

The Suliman Range. The wild and lawless 
habits of tbe tribes inhabiting this range have 
hitherto prevented anything like a geological 
survey ; little is known beyond what can be 
observed at the foot of the ranges bordering 
on British territory, or inferred from con¬ 
siderations of similarity of structure with 
known ranges. 

Delhi , Shekhawati, and Kalcuuana Mills* 
On the other side of the Punjab ter¬ 
ritory, there remains yet to be noticed 
that series of low hills* from which is 
derived the mineral wealth of Delhi, Gur- 
gaon and Hissar; they appear to be spurs 
and off-shoots of the extremity of the Ara- 
valli range. The principal hills are the Delhi 
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bilb, in the south-west of the district of the be had recourse to, which, dopdpdiniJP^F 
same name, and the Shekhawati hills, in accidental circumstances entirely unconnect- 
Gurgaon, &c.,and the Kalayana hill, at Dadri, ed with physical geography or natural pro- 
whichyields the flexible sandstone, and the ducfcions, is so liable to change that its adop- 
ray Narnaul marble. It is among the tiou would be extremely inconvenient. As 
ills in the Delhi district that the crystalline limited by these boundaries, West Tibet in- 
' series of Aurangpur occur, and that a white 
clay supposed to be kaolin is produced. The 
raDge of Delhi appears to contain limestones, 
marble, and some sandstone strata—the 
sandstones are probably Yindhyan. In 
Gurgaon . several clays—white, red and 
yellow—and mica occur ; also hematite and 
ironstone, and also copper, both at Singhana 
and in Hissar. Ballagarh yields white and 
red sandstones, and the mottled, red, and 
white, and blackish of the “ new red” group. 

Within this district, detached hills are com¬ 
mon, particularly in the pergunah of Rewa, 
but none of considerable size or continuance, 
the country in the vicinity of these hills mountain of bears is part of the Vindhya 
will generally be found to be occupied by chain, separating Malwa from Kandesh and 
the Ranghur tribe. Bcrar. 

Himalaya. The two sections of the Hima- The Aravali chain of hills is connected by 
laya present almost insurmountable obstacles lower ranges with the western extremity of 
to communication between the countries which tho Vindya mountains on the borders of 
they divide, thereby separating the Boti or Guzerat, and stretching from S. W. to N. 
people of Tibet from the Hindu family of E. up to a-considerable distance beyond Aj- 
, India ■, the distinction of climate is not mir, in the direction of Delhi. The range 
less positively marked, both ranges form- divides Rajputanah into two nearly equal 
ing tho lines of demarcation between the parts forming the division between the de¬ 
cold and dry climate of Tibet with its sert on the west and the central table land, 
dearth of trees, and the warm and humid It would be more correct to say the level of 
climate of India, with its luxuriance of vege- the desert, for the south-eastern portion, in¬ 
table productions. eluding Jodpur, is a fertile country. The 

To the north of the Eastern Himalaya, in Aravali chain divides the tributaries of the 
Tibet, lies a vast unknown tract, in which Indus from those of the Ganges, and may 
perhaps, ramify the head waters of the hence be regarded as a continuation of tb6 
Yang-tse-Kiarig which is identified by Chinese Cis-Sutlej chain of the Himalaya, whici 
geographers with the Neag King of Cochin terminates to all appearance in the plains 
China. near Nahan in Sirmur. In like mcOimfiir, 

Bolor Mountains , the mountains of Balti, the peninsula of Katiwar may be con- 
extend for 300 miles, from the sources of the sidered as the southern termination of th$ 
Gilgit and Yasari rivers, from 73° to the 77° Aravali, though separated from it by ap 
E. L., the source of the Nubra river. Bolor alluvial plain being the continuation of tho 
produces much gold. The higher mountain wafcer-shed, and dividing the streams floV- 
range abounds in rock-crystal, which is con- ing to the Gulf of Kuch or the delta of the 

Indus from those that flow into the Gulf of 
Cambay. 

Central India , including the provinces of 
Allahabad and Malwa, is a strongly marked 
natural division, the country north of the 
from south-east to north-west. It is bounded Nerbndda, being crossed from east to 
on the north-east by the Kuenlun chain of west by the Vindhya mountains, between 
mountains, by which it is separated from the the 22° and 23° of north latitude, and 
basin of Yarkand. On the south-east its their eastern extremity is continued 
boundary is formed by the ridge which onwards towards the Rajmahal hjl|s 
separates the waters of the Indus from those which jut into the tranges at Sicryg^Hyj 
of the Sanpu. To tho north-west and south- Pointy, and Pattengottah about latitude 
west its boundaries are somewhat arbitrary, 12’north. The Vindhya range, near twin 
unless the political division of the country western" extremity again, is met at rtjS? 
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soquently called the bilor-stone or rock-crys¬ 
tal. 

Western Tibet is a highly mountainous re¬ 
gion, lying on both sides of the river Indus, 
with its longer axis directed, like that river, 


eludes the whole of the valley of the Indus 
and its tributaries, down to about 6,00C 
feet above the level of the sea, a considera¬ 
ble portion of the upper course of the Sutlej 
down to between 9,000 and 10,000 feet,' and 
small portions of the upper course of the 
Chenab, of the Ganges (Jahnavi), and of the 
Gogra. Every part of Tibet is traversed by 
ranges of mountains which have their origin 
either in the Kuenlun on the north, or in 
the Trans-Sutlej Himalaya on the south. 

Itihshavat, is the Sanscrit name of a 
mountain, lit. bear-having, (from riksha, a 
bear, and avafc, affix, of possession), the 
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W tbe Aravali, which run between 
nnd 76° of east longitude, north- 
da for 200 miles towards Delhi, and thus 
^Jclose a triangular tract of table land ele¬ 
vated from 1,300 to 2,200 feet above the sea, 
which has received tbe name of Central 
India. In that central tract the ther¬ 
mometer ranges from 28° in the cold 
season to 98 6 in the hot weather, and the 
rai&s fall in July, August, and vSeptember. 
To the soiith-west and west of the Aravali, 
the )Rajpootana countries extend as far as 
the river Indus, and several of them consist 
of sandy, inhospitable deserts with few inha¬ 
bitants round the oases. This tr*ct belongs 
to tributary princes who have been under 
British protection since the beginning of 
the 19th century. It is, liko Central India 
from which it is separated by the Aravali 
mountains, from 1,000 to 2,000 feet above 
the level of’the soa, the land Reclining to the 
west towards the valley of the Indus. 
Though deluged with rain in the rainy sea¬ 
son, ffcotn Jtbe nature of the soil and tbe ab¬ 
sence Of all contrivance to preserve the 
waters, touch of the country remains a de¬ 
sert; Tj|war, Jeypore, Kotah, Bundi and 
TJdepqro have very fair land, but Jes- 
selmete, Bickaneer and parts of Jodbporo or 
Marwar are particularly barren. 

Westward of the Jiimma and the Arftvali 
range the country is flat, with but few hills, 
and gradually declining towards the valley 
of ti^e Indus. The soil is sandy, and covered 
with.,8aline efflorescence ; the water brackish, 
and w below the surface, so that the wells 
are from one to three huudred feet in depth. 
The sand-hills of the desert are soon reached, 
the most interesting object in this arid 
jfegion, as observed by Colonel Tod, is the 
t river, the Looni, with its many arms 
lug from tho Aravali to enrich the best 
portion of tho principality of Modhpoor, and 
distinctly maiking that line of ever-shifting 
shnd, termod, in Hindu geography, Maroos- 
thuli, corrupted to Marwar. The Looni after 
a course of moro than threo hundred miles, 
terminates in tlio great salt marsh called the 
Bunn, whioh is one hundred and fifty miles in 
length and about seventy in breadth. This, 
Colonel Tod considers as having boon formed 
byiho deposits of the Looni, and equally sa¬ 
tiated saline deposits from tho southern 
$&erfc of Dhat, Dr. Govan described it as a 
4fead flat,hardly elevated above the level of the 
ho compared it to an arm of the ocean 
fegto which the water had receded, as it is 
leered with saline incrustations and marine 
qjQtyvfo. Besides this saline efflorescence and 
^rfcqkish water, this tract of country is remark- 
containing many salt lakes, which, 
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by evaporation during the heats of summers 
yield a tolerably pure muriate of soda, that 
is much used in the upper provinces. Many 
alkaline plants are also produced, which, 
when burnt, yield an impure carbonate qi 
soda exported in large quantities into the 
more populous districts of Hindoostan.. 
Small oases and large townB are found in 
many parts of this desert, which is traversed 
by dry water-courses, in every direction, as 
we learn from Mr. Elphinstone and Colonel 
Tod. 

The northern parts of the tract westward 
of the Jumna must be excepted from the 
character of barrenness, as Humana is 
celebrated for its pasturago grasses, and for 
the herds of cattle which it Supports. The 
St country also is very fertile. 

Neilgherries. At the southern extremity 
of the Peninsula of India the Nilgiris, and 
its various branches of the Kunda, Sispara, 
and. Kotagherri, are tho mountain system of 
greatest absolute elevation in India Proper, 
and, exceeding as they do at several points 
8,000 feet, are par ticularly well defined and 
strikingly prominent, on aeco\int of their 
comparatively short distance from the sea 
shore on either coast of the peninsula. 

The Neilgherry mountains are in the 
southern part of Peninsular India. The East¬ 
ern Ghats arc not properly a ridge, though the 
natives so call the first steep, whioh is met 
with to the west of the Eastern Coast. The 
mountain tract called tbo eastern ghauts,com¬ 
mences 11 ° 20* N. south of the Cavcry, ex- 
fending to 1G° N. south of the Krishna 
river. The western ghauts commence at 
Cape Comorin and extend to the Tapti‘or 
Surat river, whence they diverge to the N. E. 
and are lost among tho hills near Boorham- 
pore. Tho Neilgherries are situated between 
10 ° and 12 ° N. L. and 76 ° and 77 ° E. 
long, bounded on the north by the Table 
land of Davarajputnam, S. add E. by the 
open country of Coimbatur, S. W. by the 
Manaar river, a branch of the Bhowani; tiT. 
by the chain of ghauts and N. W. by the dis¬ 
trict of Wynaad. The base of these moun¬ 
tains, including that of the Koondah hills, 
covers a circumference of 200 miles. Their 
greatest length is from E. to W. 46 miles, 
and medium breadth 15 miles : the surface 
is composed^of ridges of different elevations. 
The country is divided into three Naad, viz : 
Peringa, Malka and Thodawar NaadL The • 
fivst two are mountainous but the third is of 
sloping hills, and a gently undulating surface 
of table land. Dodabetta is 8,700 feet abbve 
the level of the sea. The people occupying 
these Naad, are, 1.—Thodawar, 2.—Bud- 
3.—Kothur and 4.—Koorumbur. 
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The Tramncore group of Mountains, pre¬ 
sents a striking analogy to the Island of 
Ceylon. They are loftiest at the extreme 
north of the district, where they stretch east 
and west for sixty or seventy miles separat¬ 
ing-the districts of Dindigul and Madura. 
Notwithstanding the perennial humidity, 
the rain-fall at Courtalam is only 40 inches ; 
on tho hills aroand, however, it is doubtless 
much greater. 

The Putney or Palnai mountains are west 
of Dindigal, the Animcday south of Coim- 
batur, the Shevaghiri mountains south-west 
of Madura, and the ranges near Courtalam, 
are all well known. The remarkable Palm, 
Bentinckia, so common in the Travanpore 
mountains, is not known in Ceylon. The 
other palms are Caryota urens, an Areca, 
Phoenix farinifera, and one or two species of 
Calamus. 

Chanda . A hill range in the Mnramgaon 
/amindari of the Chanda District, forms the 
highest portion of a wild mountain region 
two thousand feet above tho sea, on the 
summit of which, encircled by chain upon 
chain of hills, all covered with the densest 
forest, stands far from human habitation, 
the old fortress of Tepagarh. 

Tho Continent of Asia is crossed by a 
great desert, extending from the Caspian al¬ 
most to the gates of Pekin and the Yellow 
Sea. To the south of this wilderness lies a 
region divided into northern and southern 
parts by the great chain of the Himalaya, and 
the lofty Nanling mountains, which run from 
its eastern extremity to the shores of the 
Pacific, opposite the island of Formosa. To 
the north of this mountain wall are Thibet 
and China, separated by the Yungling moun¬ 
tains ; to tho south of the same barrier are 
the plains of Hindustan and the valleys of the 
Indo-Chinese countries, these two geographi¬ 
cal areas being separated by the hills of Ar- 
racan. Beyond the Trans-Gangetic penin¬ 
sula there is a third region—the Malay archi¬ 
pelago. Thibet is a vast expanse of plains, 
Mils, and valleys, rising from a table land of 
15^000 feet in elevation ; as lofty, indeed, as 
the snmmit of Mont Blanc. Thrown up, 
tn masse, within a very recent geological 
epoch, by some stupendous volcanic force, we 
find embedded in its soil the remains of 
animals which still exist in the tepid plains 
of India* Surrounded on all sides by vast 
mountain-bulwarite, its lowest elevation 
seems to beatlts south-eastern corner—at the 
paint,' in short, where it joins the Indo- 
Chinese countries, and whence they expand 
in lod^ mountain-ranges, which spread out 
like the ribs of a fan as they approach the 
Pacific. 
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The Trans-Oanyetio 'peninsula mountain'' 
system may be compared tjfco an out-stretched 
hand, of which the tMgb represents i^e 
hills of Arracau, the forint ger the 
which terminates in Malacca, the little frojpr 
the Nanling chain, running through southern 
China north of Canton : .and the wrist, the 
depressed edge of the table-land of Thibet, 
from which its waters are poured down into 
the Pacific, through valleys corresponding to 
the openings of the outstretched palm, j 

The Malay Iblands lie beyond this region 
and form a third link in the chatu of 
countries which separate China and ln4i&». 
Thibet is a desert of parched and frozen 
highlands ; the Malay Islands arc a tropical 
wilderness, with a hot and moist climate, in 
which the very exuberance of vegetable life 
has prevented tho formation of civilized 
societies or a numerous population ; while 
the intermediate countries in the south re¬ 
semble the Malay Islands on the extreme 
north of tho Thibetan highlands. F^om the 
southern slopes of the Himalaya issues the 
Ganges river, while from the depressed edge 
of the Thibetan plateau, the riv$r IJroh- 
mnpootra descends into the highly cultivated 
and populous plain of Hindostan, studded 
vsitli historical cities, such as Benares, DeM 
at id Calcutta. From the eastern side of the 
same neck of land there runs, in tho 
opposite direction, the Yang-tse-Xiang, 
through a broad alluvial valley, expanding 
into tho plain of China, tho richest, the best 
cultivated, and the most densely-peopled 
rogion of the globe. The Yang-tsc-Kiang^ 
is navigable, by junks of fifty tons* up ^o, 
the great bend, where it turns eastward, f 

Till very recently, the wholo traffic be* 
tween China and England was carried on„ 
at Canton, by conveying the prbdiico f i 
the interior over tho passes of* the Nanling, 
mountains, while the traffic between thej| , 
same central regions and Russia was cott*^ 
ducted at Kiachta, a place equally remote* 
it being beyond tho Iuschan mountains and 
the desert of Shamo. 

Khassya Hills. The undulatory - otai^ 
neuces of the Khassya country, some 
4,000 to 6,000 feet above the level 
the sea, are dotted with groups of bug#*’ 
unpolished squared pillars and tabular 
slabs, supported on three or four rud«*| 
piers. In one spot, buried in a grovp, were>j 
found a nearly complete circle of menhir, tfcajN 
tallest of which Was 30 feet out of ijfi^ 
ground, 6 feet broad, and 2 feet 8 iuo 
thick ; and in front of each was a dolrae#J| 
cromlech of proportionately gigantic pieced 
rock, while the largest fclab measured 
feet high, 15 1’ect brpad, and 2 feet thick;*; 
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method of removing tjrt blocks is by cutting \ The Yomah Mountains, the central chain 
^grooves, along which fires arc lighted of Barmah proper, are extended into Pegu 
and into which pollen heated, cold water and form the spine, as it were, of the pro- 
is run, which TauseH the rock to fissure vince with the valley of the Irrawaddy on 
along the grooves; the lever and rope arc the the east: and tho several minor valleys 
only mechanical aids used ia transporting and lying between the off-shoots by which the 
erecting the 'blocks. The objects of their chain is terminated on the south, as tho 
erection are various—sepulture, u arking 1 valley of the Zamayee or Pegu river, the 
* spots where public events had oeeurfed, (fee., • valley of Hlaino or Line river, together with 
the Khasiau word for a stone, u man,” as ! the intermediate valley of the Phoungee 
commonly occurs in tho names of their river or Paizoondonng creek, lying between 
villages and places as that of man, maon, the Hlame and Pegu rivers. One of the 
and men does in those of Biitiany, Wales, ! most southern points of the Yomah lies 
Cornwall, $o. ; thus Mansmai signifies in between tho Ulaine and Paizoondonng, of 
Khasia the stone of oath, Mamloo, tho ( which tho Padoda hill at Rangoon may bo 
stone of salt, Manflong, the grassy stone, 1 considered the last elevation, marking the 
tfec., 1 just as in Wales, Ponmaon Mnwr ; direction of tho chain or line of local dis- 
signi lifts tho hill of tho big stone, and in turbance. The most elevated portion of 
Brittany, a menhir, is a standing, and a del- the Yomah chain appears to be that from 
a ' tablestone, (fee. The resemblance of whence these southern branches radiate, 
tho bilrrows and their emit mts with the where the Oakkan and Thounzai Chonngs 
cromlechs, Ac., to the Druidical remains ! derive tlieir source, falling into tho Hlairio 
which are discovered in the ancient scats of I rivers, on the cost and south. This part of 
the Celtic race in Europe, is too exact and | the chain, Dr. McClelland estimates at about 
remarkable to be accounted for on any other ( 2000 feet .above the sen, on the west, and 
s ipposition than that of their derivation I the Zamayee and Phauigyeo rivers pre- 
Ironi tho same oiign. Hence the people who 1 seniing steep, and inaccessible declivities, 
introduced Druidical rites into India must j Malay Peninsula. The chain which ex- 
have brought them with them from Central i tends along the Malay Peninsula is most 
Asia,'and they must have entered India at a \ conspicuous and is continued at intervals to 
period as early as tho introduction of Druidi- Banea and Billiton, and perhaps may bo 
cal rites into Europe. traced as far as the north co ist of Java. 

The Aoa ami Malayan Mountains rnnparal- This range abounds in metals, or, at all 
lol to the last, being given off from the { events, in it mining operations are pur- 
snowclad mountains of East Tibet, and,though i sued with great success, probabjy from 
rapidly diminishing in elevation aie continued tho strata, owing to its central position, hav- 
almosfc to the equator. | ing been little disturbed by the convulsions 

a. Upon the right bank of tho Trawadi I which have shaken the countries on either 
tho mountains opposite Than Van Yova, in I hand. The productiveness of the gold mines 
lat. N. 2J«° 30 U long. E. (Ir. iM>° 21 have ! of the Malay Peninsula and of tho tin mines 
an average height of from (5,000 to 7,000 ft. of Banca is well known. This range may ^>e 
One of the highest, tho summit, of which is j considered as the back bone of tho Great 
visible from the valley, reaches apparently 1 Asiatic Bank which extends into the Archi- 
8,000 feet. | pelago from the south-eastern extreme of 

h . Westward of Let pan Zin Yova, at a I Asia to a distance of nearly 1,000 miles, in 
Iittlo distance trom tho light hank (lat. N. fact to within 50 miles of Celebes, perhaps to 
24° 27’ 2” long. E. Gr. 05° 5(5’ 15”), tho the south-west extremity of the Island also, 
summits of tho mountains attain a height of but there is a space of nearly 30 miles across 
2,000 feet. which no soundings have been carried. Su- 

c. Heights of 800 and even 1,000 feet are matra, which lies on its western verge, has 
also numerous on the right bank of the ri- been subjected to volcanic action, but not to 
ver, only 20 to 23 miles north of Shue-mut- so great an extent as to disturb the direction 
. tho-pbya (lat. N. 23° 4’ long. IS. Gr. 1)6° 15.) of its mountain range, which runs parallel 
The character of the whole river district, to that of the Malay Peninsula. The third 
including the elevations not above from 3,000 and last range that can be tracfejj^iijto the 
to 4,000 feet presents a thoroughly tropical Indian Archipelago is the one thatvraverses 
appearance. The declivities of the hills, as Laos and Camboj a, at the southern extMfiity 
■&ell as the valley of the river, are covered of which it disappears for a time, shoWing 
with the wildest and most diversified itself only at Pulo Condor and Natunas, ut$l 
vegetation, in tho shape of dense tree and it emerges under the north-west extreme Of 
grass jungle,. Borneo, and is continued along tho entire 
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west coast of that island. Here it again dis¬ 
appears, and only shows itself again on the 
north coast of Java, where it ceases entirely : 
the remaining portion of this Island, with 
perhaps, a part of the north-east extremity, 
being either of volcanic formation or of allu¬ 
vial deposit. It is rather singular that the 
celebrated teak-free, which abounds on the 
Cambojan part of this range, but is not found 
in Borneo, is again met with here, the pro¬ 
jecting part of the north side of Java, be- 
tweer^ Samarang and Srahaya, being a vast 
teak forest, from the timber of which the 
greater portion of the shipping employed in i 
the Archipelago is constructed. Java is the j 
only island in the eastern seas in which the i 
teak-tree is indigenous, uor will it thrive in | 
the volcanic parts of the island where its eui- I 
tivation has been attempted. This, which j 
may be called - the Cambojan range, is also j 
rich in minerals, especially the Borneou part [ 
of if, where large quantities of gold and j 
many diamonds are obtained by the miners. 
Tim, volcanic islands of the Archipelago also 
contain metals, gold-dust being found at the 
bottoms of many of the mountain streams, but 
it does not exist in veins, as in the Malayan 
Peninsula and the west coast of Borneo, these 
having apparently been broken up by the vio¬ 
lent convulsions to which these Lslands have 
been subjected. 

Burmah and Tenctsserim, the Tenasscrim 
Provinces extend for about six degrees of 
latitude along tho east shores qf the Bay of 
Bengal. In breadth they seldom exceed 
more than one degree of longitude, but their 
mountains are of considerable height. Prom 
Siam, on the east, these provinces are sepa¬ 
rated by au interrupted range of mountains, 
occasionally rising to 7,000 or 8,000 feet 
high, but their general height to the 
north is about 4,000, diminishing in passing 
southwards to 8,000 feet or less. The main 
direction of this range is north and south : 
this being also the general direction of tho 
coast line, of the minor and outlying ranges 
of hills, and, therefore, of the rivers. The 
geological structure is tolerably simple, al¬ 
though at first sight apparently complicated 
from the great disturbances to which the 
rocks have been subjected. The central 
range is of granite, occasionally, but not un- 
frequently of a syeuitic character; itself 
traversed by tfiick veins of large crystaline 
felspathic granite, and often along its outer 
edges, or near its junction, with overlying 
elates, characterized by the presence of tin¬ 
stone as an ingredient of the mass dissemi¬ 
nated among the other mineral constituents. 
This granite axis is succeeded by highly me* 
tamorphic rocks of a gneissosc and micace- 
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ous character, themselves cut up by num* 
ous veins of granite, Which, however, do n| 
extend far from the junction. Upon these 
is a great accumulation of bluish and bluish- 


black earthy beds, thinly laminated, of thin- 
bedded grits,and of pseudo-porphyritic rock, 
the normal oharaetor of which is a hard 
earthy rock with small irregularly dissemi¬ 
nated' suberystuline felspar, passing, on the 
one hand, into slates, and, on the other, into 
grits, often coarse and conglomeratic. These 
harder rocks form all the higher grounds of 
tho outer ranges of Bills. This series being 
best seeu in the southern province of Mer¬ 
gin' has been previously called the “ Mer- 
gui” series. The total thickness is about 
b,000 feet. It is succeeded uiiconformably 
by hard sandstones in thick and massive 
beds, with their earthy partings, generally 
of reddish tints, occasionally deep red and 
yellowish. A few beds are slightly calcare¬ 
ous, and in the upper portion a few thin and 
irregular bands of earthy blue limestone 
occur. Above these rest about 200 feet of 
soft sandstone in thin beds, upou which ap¬ 
parently rests the massive limestone of the 
country so largely seen near to Moulrnein. 
The thickness of the entire group is about 
6,000 feet, and as some of its members are 
best seen in tho northern province of Moul- 
j mein, it has provisionally been called tlio 
j u Moulrnein” series. To determine the ago 
j of the older of these two groups (the Mer¬ 
gin') there are no data. The aspect of much 
I of tho rocks is very similar to the trappean 
ashes and felstones so abundant in the Silu¬ 
rian rocks of Great Britain, while others are 
lithologically like Devonian; but these re¬ 
semblances aro very deceptive. The ago of 
the Moulmciu series is, however, tolerably 
defined by its organic contents. These appear 
to fix the age of the group as distinctly car¬ 
boniferous. The whole of these rocks were* 
subsequently to their induration and disturb 
bance, Widely and greatly denuded, and on 
their upturned edges at intervals is found a 
series of conglomerates and sandstone and 
imperfectly coherent shales, with thick beds 
of coal, generally of lignitic character. None 
of the conglomerates are coarse ; the sand¬ 
stones are fine, gritty, and pebbly, or clean 
white quartzose grits; the shales thinly la¬ 
minated ; the coal itself thinly disposed in 
thin flaky lamina), with earthy streakings " 
marking its structure. In addition to the 
total unconformity of these rocks, the im¬ 
bedded organic remains are quite distinot. 
They consist of dicotyledonous plants 
(leaves) belonging to the group of thp , 
Lauraceae, and probably to the genus... 
Lauropbyllum of Goppert. In tho tkipj); 
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ivy shales which overlie the coal are 

remains offish (scales, &c.) of a fresh¬ 
water character; the whole referring the 
beds to a very recent epoch, probably corres¬ 
ponding iu part to the pliocene of European 
geologists. It is curious to notice here the ab¬ 
sence of any coal in the carboniferous rocks 
belo v w» aud it* abundant presence in those 
newer beds. The total thickness of these beds 
does not exceed 900 to 1,000 ft. They are never 
continuously traceable; they occur heaped 
up against and separated by the projecting 
ridges of the higher grounds, and must have 
been deposited when the physical conforma¬ 
tion of the couutry was very similar to that 
now existing. They appear to be the result 
of a series of fresh-water deposits, formed 
in small lake-like expansions along the lines 
of the great drainage valleys of the country, 
and to mark a line of general and greater 
depression between the main ridge of hills 
dividing Siam from tho British dominions, 
and the outer ridges which occur between 
this an<J the sea. The direction of the main 
drainage of the country is determined by the 
direction of these ranges, and is discharged 
into the sea through narrow rocky gorges, 
which have a direction nearly east and west, 
and which are duo to lines of breakage and 
dislocation. To this is due the sudden 
alteration in tho direction of the courses of I 
the larger rivers, as may be seen on maps. 

Rocks similar to those situated in tho 
Teuasserim provinces extend northwards 
up the course of tho Salween River, 
and into the ad joining districts of Burmah, 
to the north-east of Pegu. And, also, close 
to the capital of Burmah, and stretching 
nearly north and south, as far as examined, 
high ridges of metamorpliic rocks are again 
»|eb with, consisting of gneiss, micaceous 
apnisfcs, and highly crystaliue limestones, 
Occasionally of a fine white colour, and 
largely used by the Burmese for sculpture. 
But the great valley of tho Irawady is, 
throughout a very largo extent of its course, 
bounded on either side by a thick series of 
rocks, chiefly sandstones but with massive 
limestones also, which are locally rich in 
fossils, and which from their evidence, may 
be clearly referred to the Eocene period. 
These stretch on both sides of the river as 
far north as Pugahn, beyond which the 
higher grounds recede from the river banks ; 
but they are in all probability continued 
thence into Munipoor, and so united with 
tlie nummulitic rocks of the Khasia and 
Cachar-Hills. These rocks have been con¬ 
siderably disturbed and broken, but have a 
general and prevailing strike nearly north 
and south, which strike, throughout many 
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mixes, nas uewjrmiiieu. mo gouoiai uuurso ui 
the river Irawady. Their thickness is 
considerable, certainly exceeding 5,000 feet. 
Above these Eocene rocks, and resting upon 
them with slight unconformity, is a series 
of beds of no very great thickness, charac¬ 
terized by an abundance of gypsum disse¬ 
minated in thin layors and veins, and in the 
lower beds of which occur the deposit of 
clays and of vegetable matter, from which 
are derived the large supplies of petro¬ 
leum. These rocks are well seen at Se- 
nan kyoung (“stream of fetid water”), 
and are traceable northwards to near Ama- 
rapura. In the beds which appear to form 
the uppermost part of this group, but which 
may possibly belong to another and distinct 
series, are found some of the fossil bones of 
the larger animals which occur abundantly 
in this district. About forty miles north of 
Amarapura wo again meet with sandstones, 
shales, and coal, resting nnconformably on 
the met amorphic rocks, and characteris¬ 
ed by remains of dicotyledonous trees simi¬ 
lar to, if not identical with, those found in 
the coal-yielding group of the Tenasserim 
provinces, and which aro therefore referred 
to the same ago (pliocene). This series, so 
far as examined, proved of no great extent 
or thickness. Of fossils found in Burmah 
by Mr. Oldham, during his companionship 
with the Embassy, he notes the foliow- 
! in £ ; — 

' Elephant, tusk and lower jaw. Specimens. 3 
Mastodon, lower jaw, aud molar tooth, . 3 

Rhinoceros tooth,.1 

Tapir ? lower jaw,..1 

Deer,.1 

Sus ? or Merycopotamus, portion of 

cranium,.1 

Gavial, fragments. 

Pachydermata, Bones ..35 

Ruminauts, ,,.10 

Crocodile, ,,.24 

Tortoise, ,,.31 

„ large, ..17 

Undistinguished, .. 16 

Climatic aspect. The weather side of all 
such mountains as the Andes and is the wet 
side, and the lee side the dry in inter-tropical 
India, each* side of the mountain is made 
alternately tho web and the dry side, by a 
change in the prevailing direction of the 
wind. India is in one of the monsoon regions. 
From October to April the north-east trades 
prevail; they evaporate from the .Bay of 
Bengal water enough to feed with rains, 
during this season, the western shores of 
this bay and the Ghauts range of mountains. 
This range holds the relation to these winds 
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that the Andes of Peru holds to the south 
east trades, it first cools and then relieves 
them of their moisture, and they tumble 
down on the western slopes of the Ghauts, 
Peruvian like, cool, rainless, and dry; 
wherefore that narrow strip of country 
between the Ghauts and the Arabian Sea 
would, like that in Peru between the Andes 
and the Pacific, remain without rain for 
ever, were it not for the S. W. monsoon, 
which prevails in India andnot in Peru. 

After the north-east trades have blown 
to the end of their season, which in 
India ends in April, the great arid pi airs 
of Central Asia, of Tartary, Thibet, and 
Mongolia, become heated up; they rarefy 
the air of the north-east trades, and 
cause it to ascend. This rarefaction and 
ascent, by their demand for an indraught, 
are felt by the air which tho south-east 
trade winds bring to the - equatorial 
Doldrums of the Indian Ocean : it rushes 
over it into the northern hemisphere 
to supply the upward draught from the 
heated plains as the south-west monsoons. 
The forces of diurnal rotation assist to 
give these winds their westing. Thus the 
south-east trades, in certain parts of the In¬ 
dian Ocean, are converted, during the sum¬ 
mer and early autumn, into south-west mon¬ 
soons. These then come ffom the Indian 
Ocean and Sea of Arabia loaded with mois¬ 
ture, and, striking with it perpendicularly 
upon the Ghauts, precipitate upon that nar¬ 
row strip of laud botweon this range and 
the Arabian Sea an amount of water that is 
truly astonishing. Here, then, are not only 
the conditions for causing more rain, now on 
the west, now on the east side of this moun¬ 
tain range, but the conditions also for tho 
most copious precipitation. The fall of rain 
on the western slopes of the Ghauts some¬ 
times retches the enormous depth of twelve 
or fifteen inches in one day. 

These winds of India then continue their 
course to the Himalaya range as dry winds. 
In crossing this range, they are subjected to 
a lower temperature than that to which they 
were exposed in crossing the Ghauts. Her.e 
they drop more of their moisture in the 
shape of snow and rain, and then pass over 
into the thirsty lands beyond with scarcely 
enough vapour in them to make even a cloud. 
Thence they ascend into the upper air, there 
to become counter currents in the general 
system of atmospherical circulation. 

Animal Life . The elevated towns and 
villages in Mysore are in great num¬ 
bers at a height of 2,000 or 3,000 feet. 
(Bangalur 2,949 feet, Serin gapataln 2,558 
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feet\ The Dekhan follows next in order 
of elevation (Satara 2,252 feet, Aurangabad 
1,855 feet). In Malwa, Berar, and Bahar, 
none of the larger places reach the height 
of 2,400 feet. Seoni 2,138 feet, Swgar 
1,880 feet, while the principal stations 
of the Panjab are lower still (Baul- 
pindi 1,737 feet, Peshawar 1,280 feet). 
The Himalaya rises, in general, so abrupt¬ 
ly above tho plains, .and the latter, particu¬ 
larly in the western regions, are in them¬ 
selves of such an elevation, that even in the 
lower parts of the villages, there are but few, 
if any, points of less altitude, than 1,000 feet 
above the level of the sea. In ilie Himalaya, 
the number of places inhabited by the 
natives is comparatively insignificant; while 
the population leaches its maximum in the 
rich belt of life rising from 3,000 to 8,000 
feel, the traces of man and his dwelliug 
place beginning rapidly to disappear at 11,000 
feet and even before. 

in some provinces of the Himalaya, 
especially in Nepal, Kamaon, and Garh- 
wal, many villages are deserted in 
winter, though, as far as regards their 
elevation, and the solid construction of 
the 1 louses, they might very well be inhabit¬ 
ed throughout the year. The natives, how¬ 
ever, prefer removing to villages less elevat¬ 
ed, where they spend the colder months. 
Chalets (Alpenliutten) areas little used in 
the Himalaya, as tents in the Alps. Tho 
pasture grounds, “ Karik, M for sheep and 
bovine cattle, are, for the most part, in low' 
elevations, and at no great distance from the 
village. In the frontier country bordering 
Tibet, herds of sheep and goats are used for* 
the transport of merchandize. They are 
driven over the passes to Tibet, laden with, 
grain (a full grown sheep carrying about 
seven pounds), and return at the end of the 
summer with salt and borax. { 

Of the sanitariums in the Himalaya,, Simla 
is 7,15(3 feet, Darjiling 6,905 feet, Massuri 
6,849 feet, Ac. They are at present confined 
to the outer ranges, at a distance of 40 or 60 
miles from the foot of the mountains. 
Though the interior of the Himalaya would 
afford, perhaps, many spots more desirable, 
in point of coolness and dryness, the want of 
roads lias hitherto rendered all approaches 
exceedingly difficult, aud to an invalid even 
dangerous. Chini, a most salubrious place 
in Kanawur (9,096 feet), has been con¬ 
nected with Simla by a road executed by 
order of Lord Dalhousie. Also Srinngger, 
the capital of the valley of Kashmir (5,146 
ft.), has of late become easy of access from' 
several parts of the Panjab., In the summer 
of 1861 there tvere in Kashmir about throe 
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hundred visitors, including ladies and 
children. 

Of wild animals, tigers ascend to 11,000 
ft. in the Himalaya; they are not, however, 
seen in Western Tibet, or the Knenlucn. 
Leopards may be met with in the Himalaya 
and .in Western Tibet even at 13,000 or 
14,00ft.; on the Kidarkauta (12,430 ft.) 
The domestic cat is common in Tibet. 
Dogs are the companions of the Tibet shep¬ 
herds, whom they follow overpasses exceed¬ 
ing 18,000 ft., without apparently any par¬ 
ticular difficulty. A greater variety of 
wild species also exist in different parts of 
High Asia. 

Jackals are found in the Karakorum 
between 16,000 and 17,000 ft. Hodgson 
mentions two species of foxes in Eastern 
Tibet. Wolves are nob known to frequent 
the Himalaya proper, but they arc found in 
Western Tibet, and close to the Karakorum 
pass (18,345 ft.) 

The,wild yak, the existence of which in 
tlio wild state, has been doubted, and the 
kiang, five to six species of wild sheep and 
goats; liares and mice are as found high as 
16,000 to 17,000. In the Himalaya, the 
number of species of snakes and frogs rapid¬ 
ly decrease with height, but lizards remain 
nearly, the same between 1,000 to 15,000 ft. 

Butterflios, are found in the Himalaya to ’ 
13,000 ft,, in Western Tibet and Turk is tan 
even 16,000 ft., as localities of permanent 
habitation. Beetles probably follow the 
highest formation of grassy turf in the 
Himalaya, as well as in the Alps. The 
upper limit of mosquitoes is at about 8,500 
ft., and the peepsi make themselves very 
’troublesome in the Eastern Himalaya during 
he rainy season ns high as 1.3,000 ft. As in 
phe Alps, the new fields of the glaciers arc 
/often covered with tlic remains of insects j 
^carried up by the ascending current to 
18,000 and even 19,000 ft. Domestic ani¬ 
mals, such as sheep, goats, tame yaks, 
horses, and dogs, follow man across the 
liighest passes between Turkestan and j 
Tibet, the two-hurnped Bactrian camel even ! 
being used as a beast of burden. W hen 
without a load, no difficulty is experienced 
in bringing these camels even over the 
steeper passes of the Himalaya. The 
existence of infusoria seeing a little 
subject • to limitation by height in the 
Himalaya, or the other chains of High Asia, 
as in the Alps. In a few small fragments, 
•tahich were chipped off from the rocks on the 
Ibi Gamin pass (20,459 ft.), Prof. Ehrenberg 
detected their presence, and even found 
them not insignificant in quantity; he dis- 
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covered two species new to science. Some 
of these infusoria displayed a remarkable 
identity in external appearance] with those 
that had formerly been collected on Monte 
Rosa. 

Vegetation. The extent to which the 
plants of Europe abound in India has 
only lately been known, but 222 British 
species have been ascertained to extend 
into India, and a multitude of mountain 
plants, many of them the most con¬ 
spicuous in Europe, range from the coast 
of the Levant and the Black Sea to the Hi¬ 
malaya. This is the more remarkable as 
I the Himalaya range is* in idea, rather than 
! really, connected with the mountains south 
| of the Caspian, or with the Caucasian Alps,: 
j or those of Asia Minor, for the mountain 
mass of Asia sinks to the westward of 
| Afghanistan, rising again only in isolated 
peaks. The Cory 1 us colurna (C. lacera, 
Wall.) ranges from the Levant and the 
Black Sea to the Himalaya. Quercus ilex, 
Ulinus campestris, Celtis australis nfid C. 
oriental is, extend from Spain to the N. W. 
Himalaya, and the walnut, ivy, juniper, and 
yew extend fromEurope through the Himalaya 
across Chinn, through Mexico, and through¬ 
out. N. America. The yew, the juniper, 
Aquilegia vulgaris, Cal 111 a palustris, &c. aro 
common to most parts of Europe, Mediter¬ 
ranean flora, Northern Asia, the Himalaya, 
and N. America. 

The Celtis, Quercus ilex, Olea europea, 
Myrtus communis, &c., of the Modi ter-* 
ranean, are also Himalayan plants. The 
European plants, however* rapidly dis¬ 
appear to the cast of K uni am, but there is a 
blending of the European flora on the east 
of the Himalayan chain, as to the eastwards 
there is a mixture of Chinese aqd Malayan 
forms with that of the Himalaya Pines, 
oaks, and other forest trees of Europe 
and Asia, rhododendrons, and many other 
j magnificent shrubs, abound throughout the 
| Himalayan chain, often on a gigantic 
scale. 

Trees grow very generally in the Himala¬ 
ya up to heights of 11,800 feet, and in most/ 
parts there are extensive forests covering 
the sides of tko mountains at but a little 
distance below this limit. In western Tibet, 
however, there is nothing at all correspond¬ 
ing to a forest. Apricot trees, willows, and 
poplars, are frequently cultivated on a largo 
scale; poplars, indeed, are found at Mang- 
nang in Gnari Khorsum, at a height of 
13,457 feet, but they are the objects of the 
greatest care and attention to the lamas. 
On the northern side of the Kuen-fyuen, are 
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no frees at all; owing to the considerable 
height of the valleys. In the Andes, they 
end at about 12,130 feet, in the Alps, on an 
average, at 6,400 feet, isolated specimens 
occurring above 7,000 feet. The cultivation 
of grain coincides in most cases with the 
highest permanently inhabited villages; but 
the extremes of cultivated grain remain be¬ 
low the limit of permanent habitation. In 
the Himalaya, cultivation of grain does not 
cxeed 11,800 feet, in Tibet 14,700 feet, and 
in the Kuen-Luen 9,700 feet. If or the 

Andes, the limit is 11,800 feet, in the Alps, 
some of the extremes are found near Findelcn 
at a height of 6,630 feet, but the mean is 
about 5,000 feet. The upper mean limit ot 
grass vegetation in the Himalaya is at 15,400 
feet : in western Tibet, nearly the same level 
as for the highest pasture grounds, 16,500 
feet, rnay be adopted; in the Kuen-Luen, 
grass is not found above 14,800 feet. Shrubs 
grow in the Himalaya up to 15,200 feet, in 
western Tibet as high as 17,000 feet, and 
in one instance, at the Gunshanknr, oven to 
17,313 feet. On the plateaux to the north 
of the Kara Korum, shrubs arc found at 
16,900 feet, and, which is more remarkable, 
they occasionally grow there in considerable 
quantities on spots entirely destitute of 
glass. As an example, may bo mentioned 
amongst several others, the Vohab Cliil- 
gane plateau (10,419) feet and Bashmal- 
gun (14,207 feet). In the Kuen-Luen, the 
upper limit of shrubs does not exceed 12,700 
feet. Above this height grass is still plenti¬ 
ful, and shrubs being here, as generally 
everywhere else, con lined to a limit below 
the vegetation of grass, the range presents | 
an essential contrast in this respect- to the 
characteristic aspect ot the Kara Korum. 
The number of species of plauts, as well 
as the number of individuals, is exceedingly 
limited in the higher parts of the Kuen- 
Luen. Lichens are completely wanting in 
the dry angular gravel covering tlio high 
plateau, and the slopes of the mountains in 
their neighbourhood. Two systems of cleav¬ 
age are particularly regular in the central 
parts of the Kuen-Luen ; the steeper one 
dips north 30 to 50° east, the other south 
20 to 40° west. A hard crystalline rock 
occurs, not unlike pudding-stone, which con¬ 
tains geodes of spherical and angular forms, 
the quarries where the yashrn stone is ^dug 
are at Gulbagasheu, in the valley of Kara- 
kash. 

In the regions at the base of the moun¬ 
tains in the perennially humid provinces of 
India, from the atmosphere being more load¬ 
ed with moisture, the climato is more equa- 
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ble than that of the adjacent plains, and a 
warm temperate flora,unknown to the plains, 
commences at elevations of 2,000 to 3,000 ft, 
and prevails over tho purely tropical vege¬ 
tation which appears amongst it in scattered 
trees and shrubs. Amongst other orders 
may ho mentioned Magnoliaceoo, Ternstrce- 
miaeese, sub-tropical Rosaceae such as Primus, 
Photiuia, &c.,Kadsura, Spluerostema, Rhodo¬ 
dendron, Vaccinium, Ilox,Styrax, Symplocos, 
Olea, Sapofcacem, Lauracea), Podocarpus, Pinus 
longifolia, with many mountain forms of tru¬ 
ly tropical families, as palms, Pandanus 
Musa, Clusiaceie, Vines, Vornouia and hosts 
of others. 

, Li the Himalaya , tho truly temperate 
| vegetation supersedes tho subtropical above 
| 4,600 feet; and the elevation at which this 
change takes place corresponds roughly with 
that at which the winter is marked by ail 
annual fall of snow. This phenomenon varies 
extremely with tho latitude, longitude, hu¬ 
midity, and many local circumstances. In 
Ceylon and the Madras peninsula, whose 
mountains attain 9,000 (bet, and where con¬ 
siderable tracts are elevated above 6,000 to 
8,000 feet, snow has never been known to 
fall. On the Khassya mountain which at¬ 
tains 7,000 feet, and where a great extent of 
surface is above 5,000 feet, snow seems to bo 
unknown. In Sikkim, snow annually hills 
at about 6,000 feet elevation; in Nepal, at 
[ 5,000 feet, in Kutnaon and Gurhwal at 4,000, 
and in the extreme West Himalaya lower 
still. In the mountains of Ceylon, on the 
I Neilgherries, and on the Khassya bills, the 
temperate forms of plants are more numer¬ 
ous than upon the Himalaya. Violent winds 
sweep over the broad grassy undulating tops 
of the Khassya bills, and hundreds of species 
common to the Sikkim Himalaya and to the 
Khassya, ascend higher in the warm forest- 
clad and sheltered Himalayan valleys at 
5,700 feet in Sikkim than they do in the 
Khassya hills. In the Himalaya, the genera 
Rhododendron, Monotropa, Pcdicularis,Cory- 
dalis, Nepeta, Carex, Spiraea, Primula, Cera- 
sus, Lonicera, Viburnum and Saussurea, at¬ 
tain their maximum of development over all 
other parts of the world. Ephedra ranges 
from the plains of the Punjab up to 16,000 
feet in the N. W. Himalaya: the genus Mar- 
lea ascends from 3,000 to 8,000 feet in Sik¬ 
kim, and in the Western Punjab, at scarce 
4,000 feet, accompanies Celtis and a species 
of ash : subtropical Myrsine extends into 
Afghanistan. Juniperus excelsa, found as 
low as 5,000 feet in Afghanistan, ascends to 
15,000 feet in Tibet. Populus Kuphratica, 
a Cynanchum, CUloris barbuta, Cyperus aris- 
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tatus, are tropical and subtropical plants 
which ascend to 11,000 feet in Ladak, and 
Peganum harmala attains to 9,000 feet. The 
alpine or arctic flora, on the alpine region of 
the Himalaya, commences above the limit of 
trees throughout a great part of the Himala¬ 
ya, and hardly reaches its extreme limit, at 
18,500 feet (3| miles) of elevation. It has 
a comparative paucity of cryptogarnic plants, 
is poor in the luxuriant mosses of tall 
growth and succulent habit, and though ful¬ 
ly representing the flora of the polar regions, 
it partakes in its characters tic genera of the 
temperate flora, and contains so many types 
foreign to the flora of the polar regions (as 
Gentiana, Ephedra, Valerianene, Cory dal is) 
and some which are even rare in Siberia, 
that it must, rather be considered as a confi¬ 
rmation of the alpine flora of Europe than a 
representation of that of the Arctic zone. 

The Chinese type is abundant in the tem¬ 
perate regions of the Himalaya, is fully deve¬ 
loped in the Khassya, Sikkim and Butan, 
and extends westward to Gurhwal arid Ku- 
maon. Chinese and Japanese species of 
Aucuba, Helvingia, Stachyurus, Enkiant.hus, 
Abelia, Skirnmia, Bucklandia, Adamia, Ben- 
thamia, Corylopsis, and of those common to 
India and China are Microptelea parvifolia, 
a species of elm, Hamamelis Chinensis, 
Nympbroa pygmroa and Vaccinium brac- 
teatum, all of the Khassya, Qnercus 
serrata of China, Nepal, Sikkim, and the 
Khassya, while species of Illicium occur in 
the Khassya, Thea in Assam, and Magno¬ 
lia in Sikkim and Khassya, with species of 
Camellia, Deutzia, Hydrangea, Viburnum, 
several Corne® and Hout.huyni®, Schizan- 
dre® are peculiarly characteristic of the Chi¬ 
nese flora, but also extend into Java. Lar- 
dizabale® belong to the Himalaya, Japan and 
China. The fern Bowringia is found in Hong- 
Kong and in the Khassya, and the genera 
Daphne, Blucklandia, Enkiant.hus, Henslo- 
wia, Scepa, Antidesma, Benthamia, Goughia, 
Myrica and others, are both Chinese and In¬ 
dian. Euryale ferox is abundant in China, 
in the delta of the Ganges and in Kashmir, 
and Nepenthes phyllamphora is a native of 
the Khassya, of Macao, and of the Louisiade 
Archipelago. 

The Siberian type of plants is very fully 
represented in the upper and alpine regions 
of the Himalaya, and is most confined to the 
drier parts of the chain, but may he observ¬ 
ed even in the most humid regions of the 
Himalaya, and occasionally on the mountains 
of tropical India. It approaches in many 
respects to the south European vegetation, 
but is characterized by the predominance of 
Fumariacero, Potentill®, Leguminos®, of 
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Umbel lifer®, Lonicera, Artemisin, Pedionla- 
ris and Boragine® and by the rarity or total 
a bsence of the European Cista.ce®, Rosa, Ru- 
bus, Trifolium, Erica, Ferns, and other cryp¬ 
togams. Artemisia and Astragalus of the 
Siberian type are abundant throughout Tibet 
and the interior Himalaya,and are represent¬ 
ed by a few species in the plains of the Pun¬ 
jab and on the Khassya mountains. Spiraea 
khamschatica, charmedrifolia and sorbifo- 
Iia, and Paris polyphylla are alike Siberian 
and Himalayan forms, while Corydalis sibi- 
riea and Nymph ®a pumila are identical in 
Siberia a.nd on the Khassya. 

Many species of tropical plants .of the 
Neilgherry and Khassya hills, of Ceylon, 
and of the Himalaya, are identical wiih Ja¬ 
vanese mountain plants. Gaultheria num- 
mularia is found in the N. W. Himalaya 
through the whole range into the Khassya, 
and also on the Javanese mountains 3,090 
miles distant. The Sedgwickia ccrasifolia 
of Griffith ( Liquidambar altingia of Blume), 
also the curious Cardiopteris lobata, several 
oaks and chestnuts, Antidesma, a willow, and 
Myrica, are common to the Khassya and 
Java, and Marlea is spread into China, 
throughout the Himalaya, and to the moun¬ 
tains south of Kashmir. At 4,000 to 5,000 
feet elevation in the Khassya, fifty species of 
Gramme® and twenty to thirty species of 
Orchide®, have been collected in an eight 
miles walk. The mountains of India, when 
above 4,000|or 5,000 feet, present a temperate 
vegetation, which becomes wholly temperate 
at greater elevations, and passes into an al¬ 
pine flora over a large extent of still loftier 
mountain country .—Sir Wm. Jones's Works, 
Vol. I., p. 23. Malcolm's Central India ., Vol. 
L, p. 29., de Schlagenhvert , Hypsomctry of 
India. Schlagenlwert I tin sir. of the 1Mete¬ 
orology of India and High Asia ; Booker and 
Thomson's Flora Indica ; Thomsons Travels in 
N. W. Himalaya .; Hooker Himm. Journ. Re¬ 
port on the Proceedings of the Magnetic Sur¬ 
vey of India ., p. 9. Elphin stone History of 
India , p. 11. See Arians, Karakoram, Yak. 

MOUNTAIN EBONY. Bauhinia varie- 
gata. Linn, also B. acuminata. Linn . 

MOUNTAIN GLOBE FLOWER. Trol- 
lius Europeus. 

MOUNTAIN JACK. Artocarpus echi- 
nat.a. Roxb. 

MOUNTAIN LIMESTONE, so called, 
underlies the whole of the Kymore range in 
Shahabad, and it also shows itself along the 
valley of the Soane as far at least as Mun- 
geysur peak in Mirzapore. In some parts 
a9 in Rohtas, it crops up boldly to 200 or 
300 feet, forming a sloping base to the pre¬ 
cipitous sandstone rock. In these places 
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there appear to be three well defined strata, 
viz., an upper oue of a yellowish blue mixed 
with disintegrated sandstone, iron-pyrites, 
and chalk, all in their places. Below that 
a more bluish grey limestone with occasional 
ealespar crystals again is found, but gene¬ 
rally of the same nature as a German litho¬ 
graphic stone. Under the aforesaid strata 
lies a very dense bluish-grey limestone mixed 
with veins of ealespar. It is not used by 
native lime burners, as being intraelable. 
This is the lowest stratum, and would 
be an almost indestructible building or 
flooring stone from its great hardness, 
much harder than granite, and ap¬ 
proaching to porphyry. It may bo had 
in large blocks, and, if sawn into slabs, 
would be a very handsome building stone, 
bluish grey with white streaks, and more¬ 
over it would probably make a superior kind 
of lime. Immense quantities of lime are 
made from the quarries of the western bank of 
the Soane, and exported down the Soane and 
the Ganges as far as Monghyr. Perhaps 
300,000 to 400,000 tons are made annually, 
and the material is inexhaustible. The same 
limestone rock crops out on the northern 
face of the range at intervals, between the 
Soane river and Mirzapore; and again, es¬ 
pecially in the singular and interesting lime¬ 
stone caverns of Goopteswar in the valley of 
the Doorgowtce river, at Beetreo Band, in 
Khawah Kohat Mussaye,on the Sooreh river, 
and near Mirzapore. With canals and 
tramways these quarries eould supply all 
Northern India with the finest lime in the 
world. The cost of the lime at these quar¬ 
ries varies from 6 to 10 rupeefe per 100 
maunds, or, say 5 to 14 shillings per ton. 
The present system of lime burning is a 
very imperfect one, and indeed only suited 
to native wants, but with European super¬ 
vision, although the material could not per¬ 
haps be reduced cheaper, it could be pro¬ 
duced with much more certainty and even¬ 
ness in quality. Close to Jubbu 1 pore is a range 
of low hills within a circumference of about 
ten miles, interspersed with masses of lime¬ 
stone both above and below the surface. The 
fuel generally used and most available for j 
burning the lime is brushwood. It is cut and 
brought from a distance of 7 or 8 miles. 
The stone is broken into fragments of 6 to 12 
inches in size, then piled like a dome over a 
hole of about 9 feet in diameter dug in the 
ground, and a passage left for introducing 
the fuel. This kiln is kept burning continu¬ 
ally for the whole of tho day, and the lime 
removed on the following morning. Tho 
fuel is used in the proportion of 40 maunds 
to every 75 inauuds of limestone Twenty- i 
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five maunds of the stone yield about So 
maunds of well-burnt lime. The cost of 
collecting and putting it in the kiln amounts 
to 3 rupees for every J 00 maunds of lime. 
Tho fuel costs from 5 to 8 rupees for every 
100 maunds of lime. The entire cost of 
preparing the lime varies from 8 to 10 
rupees per 100 maunds. The hills are 
conveniently situated both as regards the 
line of railway to Bombay as well as to 
Mirzapore.— Cal . Cat. Ex. 1802. 

MOUNTAIN PEPPER. Capparissinaica. 

MOUNTAIN SHEEP. Ovis aries. 

MOUNTAIN SORREL, Vide Oxyura. 

MOUNTAIN SPIN AGE. See Oraehe. 

MOUNT ABOO. The number of peaks 
which crown this mountain is variously 
stated. According to Tod, there are six, the 
must elevated of which is that of Goruk- 
nath, having on its summit an area of only 
ten feet in diameter, and surrounded by a 
shrine dedicated to Goruknath; each of the 
other peaks has its shrine. On a small table¬ 
land on the mountain, about 600 feet below 
its summit, is the ancient palace of Khengar 
and numerous Jain temples. See Aboo. 

MOUNT A14AEAT, See Adam. 

MOUNT ARARAT, is called Agri dagh ; 
it is in height about 16,200 feet. In the last 
volume of * Cosmos,’ Humboldt records the 
height of Demavend at 19,715 feet, which is 
but 1,785 feet under the height attributed to 
it. According to Humboldt, Ararat is only 
17,U2 feet high. General Monteith, who 
passed three years at the foot of Mount 
Ararat, used many means to ascertain its ele- 
valion, and made it 16,000 feet above the 
level of the Araxes. This is the Mons Macis 
of the ancients, the Ararat of modern, 
geographers, in the province of Erivan. 
A t a distance, it has a resemblance to a 
ship. It is called by the Armenians 
Mountain of the Ark, and by the Persians 
Mountain of Noah. Aghri-dagh being tho 
name given to it by the Turks; and the Ar¬ 
menians call it Macis. It is called by the 
Arabs also Jabl-ul-Judi and by the Armeni¬ 
ans Massis Sinsar, or Mountain of the Ark. 
But all unite in revering it as the haven of 
the great ship which preserved tho father 
of mankind from the waters of the deluge. 
Berosus and Alexander both declare that in 
their time it was reported that some planks 
of the ark remained on this hill, at the date 
of the accession of the Abbasside caliphs 
A. D. 749.— Porter's Travels , Vol. I., p. 183, 
General Monielik's Report. Sec Iran. 

MOUNT ARGIL LOS. Rigyal, Tibetan, 
mountain king—is the origin of Plutarch’s 
Mount Argillos (De Fluviis), the name of the 
mountain on which Bacchus was born. Riga. 
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Tibetan, a mountain, is the same term as 
mount Righi, in Switzerland. Rigyal is one 
of the irans-Himalayan range. The peaks 
of this range arc from 20,780 to 21,000 feet 
in height. Its general direction is from 
South Bast to North West, and its extreme 
length is upwards of 350 miles. It forms 
the natural boundary of Lad ale, Balti, and 
Rongdo, on the north, and Rukchu, Pnrik, 
liras and Astor on the south. Its passes on 
the eastern half of the range are from 16,495 
to 18,746 feet in height, and on the western 
half, from 12,000 to 16,000. 

MOUNT BAEBHAR.—In the inscription 
on the Jain temple here,the name is sometimes 
written Buibara, and sometimes Vyavahara. 
General Cunningham thinks, it is the Wob- 
lia ro mountain of the Pali annals, on whose 
side was situated the far-famed Sattapanui 
Cave, in front of which was held tho 
first buddhist synod, in 51.3 B. C. This 
cave, still exists under the name of Son 
Bhandar, or “ Treasury of gold,” in 
the southern face of the mountain ; but, i 
following Hwcn Thsang’s description, it 
should rather bo looked for in the northern 
face, Ratnagiri is due east, one mile distant 
from the Son Bhandar Cave. This situation 
corresponds exactly with Fa-Ilian’s position 
of the “ Pippal tree Cave,” in which Bud¬ 
dha after his meals was accustomed to medi- 
tato. It, was situated at 5 or 6 li (about 
one mile) to the east of the cave of the first 
synod. The hill of Ratnagiri is therefore 
identical with the Pandao mountain of the 
Pali annals, in which Buddha dwelt, and 
which, in the Lai ita-Vi star a, is always styled 
tho “ king of mountains,” a pa , od zigzag 
road now leads 1mm tho eastern side of old 
Rajagriha to a small jaiu temple on the top 
of Ratnagiri, which is frequently visited by 
jains. He identifies it with the Rishigiri of 
the Maliabharata. The hot springs of Raj- 
agriha aro found on both banks of the Sar- 
suti rivulet, one-half of them at the eastern 
foot of mount Baibhar, and the other half 
at tho western foot of mount Vipula. The 
former are named as follows :—1 Garga- 
jumna ; 2. Auant Rildn ; 3 Sapt, Rikhi ; 

4, Brakernkund, 5 Kasyapa Rikhi, 6, Byas- 
kund ; and 7, Markand-kund. The hottest 
of these are the springs of the Sapt Rikhi. 
Tho hot springs of mount Vipula are named 
as follows 1. Sita-kimd ; 2 Suraj-kund ; 

3. Gancs-kund, 4. Chamlrama-kuud ; 5. 
Ram-kuud, and 6, Sringgi Rikhi-kund. The 
last spring has been appropriated by the 
Tuahomcdans, by whom it is called Makhdum- 
knnd, after a celebrated saint named Chillati 
Shah, whoso tomb is close to the spring. It 
is said that Chilla was originally called 1 
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Chilwa, and that he was an Ahir. Ho must 
therefore have been a converted hindu. 
To the north east of the old town, at a dis¬ 
tance of 15 li, or 21 miles, Hwen Thsang 
places the celebrated hill of Gridhra-kuta, 
or the “ Vulture’s Peak.” According to Fa- 
Hian, it was 15 li, or 21 miles to the south¬ 
east of the now town. Authorities, therefore, 
agree in fixing the Vulture’s Peak on tho 
lofty hill now called Saila-giri, or the 
“ Rocky mountain but General Cunning¬ 
ham could not hear of the existence of any 
cave in this bill.— Cunningham ', 

MOUNT CARMEL, a small range of hills 
extends six or eight miles inland, in a S. E. 
direction from the bay of Acre.MountCarmel 
is a terrninationofthe chainof hillscommenc- 
ing at the plain of Esdraelon to the south¬ 
east, the extent of which is about eight 
miles. The Valley of Martyrs and the gar¬ 
den of Elias are near. The Valley of Mar¬ 
tyrs is a very narrow dell open to tho sea. 
Carmel has scarcely a tree of any size upon 
it but is thickly studded with shrubs. The 
convent of St. Bertoldo stood near the head 
of the valley. The holy fountain of Elijah is 
close. Tho cistern seems to have been hewn 
in the rock, and is about six feet deep full 
of clear delicious water .—Skinner s Overland 
Journey, Vol ., X., p. 101, Robinson's Travels 
j Palestine and Syria Vol. X, p. 109. 

MOUNT D1LL1, a hill, on the Malabar 
Coast, 6 miles from tho Balliapatam river, a 
conspicuous headland, visible 24 to 27 miles 
at sea. The small fort on its outer extreme 
headland is in lat. 2 ° 2’ N. long. 75 ° 
11’ E. 

MOUNT EVEREST. A mountain up¬ 
wards of 29,000 feet in height, lies to the 
west of Kiuchinjinga, and is the highest 
mountain of the world at present known. 
According to the brothers Sehlagcntweit, 
the Nepaulesc call it Gaurisankar, but 
the Tibetans to the north call it Chingo- 
panmari. 

MOUNT FORMOSA, in lat. 1 ° 49’ N. 
long. 102 ° 55’ E. 40 miles east from Malac¬ 
ca, is tho highest summit of a group of un¬ 
dulating mountains near tho sea. 

MOUNTAIN COVERDHAN, the Hin¬ 
doo Parnassus is famed in the legends 
relating to the Hindoo god Krishna. At 
the ago of seven, the legends relate, that 
he uplifted on the tip of his little Huger, tho 
mountain Goverd’han, to shelter the Gopa 
and Gopi from the wrath of Indra, the Ju¬ 
piter Pluvius of the Hindoo Pantheon, who, 
enraged with jealousy at the diminution of 
his votaries and sacrifices,consequent on the 
adoration of Krishna, attempted to destroy 
them by a partial deluge. This story is re- 
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presented in the Matsya Parana, whence Sir 
W. Jones has thus poetically introduced it 
in his hymn to Indra. The bard 

-“ smil’d, and warbling in a softer mode, 

Sang the red lightning, hail, and whelming rain, 
O’er Gokal green, and Vraja’s nymph-lovVl plain, 
By Indra hurl’d, whose altars ne’er had glow’d 
Since infant Kiishna rul’d the rustic train 
Now thrill’d with terror. Them, the heavenly child 
Call’d, and with looks ambrosial smil’d : 

Then, with one finger rear’d tho vast Goverd’han, 
Beneath whose rocky burden, 

On pastures dry, maids and herdsmen trod : 

The Lord of thunder felt a mightier god.” 

In pictures of this miracle, Krishna is al¬ 
ways represented as a man, attended by bis 
favorite mistress Radha, and sometimes by 
a multitude of shepherds and shepherdesses ; 
the former with poles, steadying the uplifted 
sheltering mountain, a shower of rain and 
fire falling vainly on its summit. The legend 
seems to mean that Krishna had departed 
from tlie Vedic worship of Indra, from which 
persecutions arose. Many of the mountains 
of India are deemed sacred, by the hindoos, 
jains and buddhixts and great numbers of 
pilgrims visit them annually. Joliu iv. and 
-0 says, “ our fathers worshipped in this 
mountain,” and Hindoost’han abounds with 
mountainous places, where hindoos wor¬ 
ship. 

MOUNT IIOR, has tho grave of Aaron. 
MOUNT IMAUS. The Koh-i-Kaf orMount 
Kaf of the Persians is tho fabulous moun¬ 
tain, which, according to oriental cosmogra- 
pliers, surrounded the world; but, since the 
science of geography has made some progress 
in the east, the name has been confined to 
Mount Imaus to the east, and Mount Atlas 
to the west. The jan or genii, a race inter¬ 
mediate between angels and men, produced 
of fire, are supposed to have inhabited the 
earth for several ages before the birth of 
Adam, and to have been governed by kings, 
all of whom were called Soleiman(Solomon). 
They fell into a general state of depravity 
and were driven into remote places by Eblis 
(tho fallen angel) and such as remained in 
the time of Kaiumoras, the first of the Pes- 
d.adian dynasty of Persia, were by him 
driven to Mount Kaf.— Journ. Ind. Arch., 
Vol. V, No. 9, p. 548. 

MOUNT KAILAS. Here, according to 
Hindoo mythology, lios the city of Kuvera, 
the Indian Plutus. Karachil, a corruption 
of tho Sanskrit Kuvera-chal, is a name of 
Mount Kailas. This mountain in the mytho¬ 
logy of the hindoos is regarded as the 
habitation of the god Siva, the Olympus of 
Siva and the Celestials. It is the Kailas 
raugo or Gangri range of mountains in tho 
N. W\ Himalaya, which extends in ono 
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unbroken chain from the source of the 
Indus to the junction of the Shayok ami 
forms the natural boundary between Ladak 
Haiti and Rungdo, on the South, and Rut’- 
hog Nubra, Shi gar and Hnnznagar on the 
North. The Tibetans look upon the Ti-so 
or the Kailas peak as the highest mountain 
in the world. The Kailas range has six 
passes at heights from 15,000 to 18,105 feet. 
Kailas means crystalline or icy, and is 
possibly the source of the Latin, French, 
German, and Danish words for icc and glass; 
glesum, glace, glor, glas, glass ; and is itself 
a compound term derived from ke water, 
and las to shine. 

MOUNT LEBANON. A mountain in 
Palestine occupied by the Druse race. The 
Druses are not confined to Mount Lebanon ; 
but are likewise spread over the Haouran, 
a country lying to the south-east of Damas¬ 
cus. Zahle, seven hours from Balbec, be¬ 
longs to the territory of tho Druses. Half 
an hour from Zahle, on tlie south side of tho 
village of Kerak, is a tomb shown as that of 
Noah. Jaffa or Yalfa, ns it is called by the 
natives, is tho representative of the ancient 
Joppa, so often alluded to in holy writ. Tho 
timber hewn on Mount Lebanon for Solo¬ 
mon’s templo was floated to this port (2 
Chron. xi, 1G). Here the prophet Jonah 
embarked for Tarshisb. (Jon. i. 8). Hero 
also Peter raised Tabitha from the dead 
(Acts ix. 42), and Simon tho tanner resided. 
In this harbour, Judas Macehabeeas burnt 
the Syrian fleet. In modern times, it lias 
acquired a painful celebrity from the two¬ 
fold acts of inhumanity with which the me¬ 
mory of Bonaparte stands charged, though 
attempts have been made to attenuate their 
enormity. Tho hospital where he is accused 
of having poisoned bis sick soldiers, to 
prevent their fall into the hands of tho 
Turks is now the Armenian convent. Tho 
scene of the massacre of his prisoners is on 
the beach, about a mile to the south of tho 
town.The tract of country lying between Jaffa 
amlGaza westward of the mountains of Judea, 
and distinguished as the plain of the Medi¬ 
terranean Sea, was the ancient territory of 
the Philistines, and included the five cities 
of Gaza, Askelon, Ashdod, Gath, and Ekron. 
This district still bears tho name of Palestine 
and may bo distinguished as Palestine Pro¬ 
per. Following the line of coast to tho south, 
in the interval between Jaffa and El-Arish, 
the natural frontier of Palestine is on this 
side.— Robinson’s Travels,Palestine and Syria t 
Yol. i. pp. 19, 20. Seo Lebanon. 

MOUNT MAHABUN or the Black moun¬ 
tain, is supposed by some) to be tlie Aornos 
of the Greeks. It is a mountain iu tlie 
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MOUNT MERIT. 


MOUNTAIN AS1I. 


Pir-Panjal or Mid Himalaya arid is forty 
miles up the Indus from Attock. It 
is at least fifty miles in circuit and from 
7,000 to 10,000 feet high. Aornos wan 
fabled in. the Greek camp to have thrice 
defied Heracles himself. See Mahaban | 
Khyher. | 

MOUNT MU LIU. A sacred mountain in j 
hindoo legends. The geography of tlu: 
Vedic hymns confirms the theory that 
the Arina race migrated from Central 
Asia about seventeen centuries before 
Christ, entered ludia by the North West, 
dwelt during the earliest Vedie portion 
in the Punjab, and migrated or fought 
their way into Central India during the 
five centuries that succeeded. From the fre- j 


■quent mention of the Sursooty aud other 
rivers, we learn that the Punjab became the 
locality of the Vedic Arians. The Massa- 
gett© occupied precisely that position to 
which the legends of Mount Meru and its 
rivers (amongst the rivers the Juxartcs and 
the Oxus may be clearly traced) point as the 
cradle of the Ariau race, and the early men¬ 
tion of the Sacco (Sakya) and Bactrians 
(Yavaua) as the principle foreign nations, 
con firms tlie supposition that the Arian race 
travelled southwards from the high lands of 
Central Asia, before entering the Punjab. 
Aryans in the Vedic age were herdsmen and 
agriculturists and were dwelling in the Pun¬ 
jab. When they had settled in the fertile 
valleys of the Ganges and Jumna, they had 
become brahminist.> and conquerors, founding 
kingdoms at Delhi, Otidli, Tirhoot, Bahar 
or tiharata, Kosala, Mithila and Magadha, 
famous in Indian story'. In Ceylon is a 
class of demigods, who, under the name of 
Yakshyo are supposed to inhabit the 
waters, and dwell on the sides of Mount 
Meru, and who are distinguished not only 
for gentleness and benevolence, but even 
by a veneration for Buddha, win.), in 
one of his earlier transmigrations, was him¬ 
self born under the form of a Yakshyo. The 
malignant spirits of Ceylon are the Yakka, 
who are the authors of indefinite evil, and 
the Singhalese have a demon or Saune for 
each form of disease, who is supposed to he 
its direct agent and inflietor, and who Is ac¬ 
cordingly invoked for its removal ; and 
others, who delight in the miseries of man¬ 
kind, are to be propitiated before the arrival 
of auv event over which their pernicious in¬ 
fluence might otherwise prevail. Henee, on 
every domestic occurrence, as well as every 
domes lie calamity, the services of the Katta- 
dia or devil-priests are to be sought, and 
their ceremonies performed, generally with 
observances so barbarous as to be the most 
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revolting evidence still extant of the uncivi¬ 
lized habits of the Singhalese. Especially in 
cases of sickness and danger, the assistance 
of the devil-dancer is implicitly relied on : 
an altar, decorated with garlands, is erected 
within sight of the patient, and on this an 
animal, frequently a cock, is to be sacrificed 
for his recovery. Another kind of demon- 
worship in Ceylon is a debased form of hin- 
duism, where the priest or Ivapua is the per¬ 
former.— Tennant' $ Christianity Mi Ceylon, 
p. 282. Wheeler 9 8 History of India, Vol. i., 
p 30. Sec Aryan, Hindoo, Meru. 

MOUNT MYEN-MO. See Myen-mo. 

MOUNT NEBO, from the top of this 
on their return from Egypt, the Israelites 
first beheld the “ land of promise,” and 
there, their illustrious chief breathed his 
last.— Robinson 1 s Travels, Palestine and 
Syria, Vol. I. p fill. 

MOUNT of OLIVES, a hill on the east 
of Jerusalem, its highest summit is 2,400 feet 
above the level of the sea. 

MOUNT G1IOD, the burial place of 
Aaron, is shown over the summit of Mount 
Hor. See Aaron. 

MOUNT 0PHIII, in lat. 0° 5’N. long. 
100 2 O' E. on the west coast of Sumatra, 24 
miles inland, appears by itself like an obtuse 
cone, separated from the chain of other moun¬ 
tains aud may be seen from a distance of 110 
miles in (dear weather. See Malacca Fort. 

MOUNT PARNASSUS. See Ophir. 

Serpent. 

MOUNT SINAI. A mountain of Ara¬ 
bia, on file eastern shore of the Gulf of 
Suez 160 miles south of Suez, famed in the 
history of the Hebrew nation as tbe dis¬ 
trict, whence laws for their guidance was 
communicated to Moses, their leader. It is 
surrounded by desert, which the wandering 
bedouins occupy. At the foot of the mountain 
is the Greek convent of St. Catherine, 
founded in 1331 by William Bowklesell, 
the monks of which are kept almost pri¬ 
soners by the bedouins. The Arabs call 
Senai, Jabl-ul-Tur. A stone, called rafal by 
the Arabs, is found near Mount Sinai ; it is 
brittle, with the appearance of pipe-clay, 
and it serves the poor instead of soap, it is 
also useful iu taking slaius out of cloth, and 
in refreshing the skins of asses, being rub¬ 
bed over them for this purpose in summer 
time. — Bnrkhardt’s Travels in Syria, pp. 394, 
48K 

MOUNT TABOR, lies to the east of 
Nazareth.— Robinson’s Travels Palestine and 
Syrin , Vol, l. p. 211. 

MOUNTAIN ASH. Taug-li. Chinese, 
Growiu elastiea. 
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Mush, Pers. Sans. 

Raton, Sp. 

Si chan; Faro j Fitidik- 
Sichani, Turk. 


MOW CHOK. 

MOUNT ZAGROS, or the 4 liof. conn- 
tryis the name given to that tract of 
country which lies between the Tigris and 
Mount Zagros. Rich 1 s residence in Koordis- 
tan , Vol. I. p. 48. See Luristan. 

MOUNT VAIKANT’HA, the paradise of 
Vishnu. 

MOUSE. 

Souris, Fr. 

Maus, Gek. 

Topo; Sorcio, It. 

Chuba, Hind. 

Mus, Greek, Latin. 

See Mus. Mammalia. 

MOUSSACHE. The meal of Cassava 
manioc or Jan ip ha manihot. 

MOUSSALINA, It. Muslin. 

MOUSSE DE CEYLON, Fr. Gracillaria 
lichenoides, Greville . Ceylon Moss. 

MOUSTACHE. In British India, .amongst 
Hindoos and mahomedans, passing tho hand 
over tho moustache, is a signal both of defi¬ 
ance and self-gratulation.— Tod's Rajasthan , 
Vol. L p. 353. 

MOUSUL, the name of a city on the 
western bank of the Tigris. It is six caravan, 
or four horseman’s, hours from Nimrud 
which Rich supposes is the Larissa of Xeno¬ 
phon. The large village of Nimrud is some¬ 
times called Deraweish.— Rich's residence in 


Koordistfin , Vol. IT. pp. 129, 130. 

MOUREE, Beng. Anise or sweet fennel. 
Fooniculum panmori. 

MOURUNG-ELACHT. Beng. Morung 
cardamom : Amoraura aromaticum. 

MOWAMERIA. See Singpo. 

MOW A OIL. Oil of Bassia latifolia pro¬ 
perly Mahwa. 

MOWAZIN, orMnzzan amongst mahome¬ 
dans a public crier to summon to prayers. 

MOW CHOK. Chin. A species of 
bamboo. The most beautiful bamboo in the 
world, says Fortune, and grows about in wild 
profusion. In the central and eastern pro¬ 
vinces of China it is largely cultivated, par¬ 
ticularly on the sides of mountains where the 
soil is rich, and in the vicinity of temples 
and other monastic buildings. Its stems are 
straight, smooth, and clean, tho joints are 
small, it grows to the height, of from sixty to 
eighty feet. Twenty or thirty feet of the 
lower part of its stem are generally free from 
branches. These are produced on the upper 
portion of the tree, and then they are so light 
and feathery that they do not affect the clean¬ 
ness of the main stem. In addition, there¬ 
fore, to the highly picuresque effect it pro duces 
upon the landscape, it is of great value in the 
arts, owing to the smoothness and fineness 
of its {structure. It is used in the making of 
sieves for the manipulation of tea, rolling ta- 


MOWE. 

hies for the same purpose, baskets of all 
kinds, ornamental inland works, and for 
hundreds of other purposes, for which 
the bamboo found in India is wholly unsuita¬ 
ble. Like all other species of the same tribe, 
it grows with great rapidity and perfects its 
growth in a few months. To use a common 
expression, “one could almost see it grow¬ 
ing.” Fortune was in the habit of measuring 
the daily growth in the Chinese woods, and 
found that a healthy plant generally grows 
about two feet or two feet and a half in the 
twenty-four hours, and the greatest rate of 
growth was during the night. The young 
shoots just as they peep out of the ground 
are highly esteemed as food, and are taken to 
the mai kets in large quantities. He was in the 
habit of using them as a vegetable every day 
during the season, and latterly was as fond 
of them as the Chinese are themselves. Some¬ 
times he had them split up, boiled, and dished 
by themselves, at othei times they were used 
in soup, like cabbage ; and they formed one of 
the ingredients of an excellent omelette. 
A bout Hong-Kong andCan ton, several kinds 
of the bamboo are very common. There 
is a yellow vaiiety with beautiful green 
stripes, painted on its stems, as if done 
by the hand of a most delicate artist. 
But like the Indian varieties, they grow 
in dense bushes, their stems are not 
remarkable for their straightness, and the 
large joints and branches which are pro¬ 
duced on all parts of the stem, give it 
a rough surface, and consequently render 
it unsuitable for fine work. These tro¬ 
pical, jungly-looking bamboos disappear 
in the more northern latitudes and 
in their places we have the mowchok, the 
long-sin-chok, the hoo-chok and one or 
two others, all with clean stems and fea¬ 
ther-branches, suited for the most delicate 
kinds of work, and all “good for food.” 
These bamboos are well worth the attention 
of people who inhabit temperate climates, 
such as the south of France, Italy, and 
other parts of the south of Europe. No 
doubt they would be well worth introduction 
to some parts of Australia, New Zealand, 
and the southern portions of the United 
States of Am erica. In the province of Che¬ 
kiang the maximum summer heat is from 
90° to 100° in the shade, but it is only for a 
few days in the months of July and August 
so high ; in winter the thermometer (Fahr.) 
is rarely so low as 20. They invariably 
grow in a rich yellow loam on the slopes of 
the hills.— Fortune'8 Residence in Chinap. 
189. Wanderings in China. 

MOWE. See Marble. 
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MOZAFERNA G All. . 

OWLA ALI, a name of Ali. 

MOWLOOD, An. Poetry chaunted before 
tlie bier of a deceased person when carried 
out. 

MOU-TAN. Chin. 

Man-tan, - Chin. I PoDonia moutan, 

Tree pceony, | 

The mowtan or tree pceony, is abund¬ 
ant in China, fruits large, and variegated 
flowers, it bears tho name of hwawang, or 
king of flowers to indicate the estimation in 
which it is held. The skill of the Chinese 
gardeners has made many varieties, but the 
difficulty of perpetuating them may be one 
reason for their high price. Tree peeonies 
are brought south-wards in large quantities 
every year, about the mouth of January, from 
the northern provinces. They flower soon 
after they arrive, and are rapidly bought up by 
the Chinese to ornament their houses, after 
which they are thrown away, as they do not 
thrive well so far south as Canton or Macao, 
and will not flower a second season. They are 
sold according to the number of flower-buds 
they may have upon them, many of them 
fetching rather high prices. Several very 
valuable varieties of the Moutan, or troo 
pooony, are to be found in gardens 
near Sharighae. Those varieties of this llower, 
which are yearly brought from tho northern 
provinces to Canton, and which are now 
common in Europe, have blossoms, which 
are either rose-colored or white: hut in 
some parts of China purple, blue, and 
yellow varieties are produced, although 
these were never brought to Cauton for sale. 
Amongst them from Soochoio fifty miles 
from Sbaughao there are lilacs and pur¬ 
ples; some nearly black; and one which 
the Chinese called “ the yellow” which, 
however, was only white with a slight tinge 
of yellow near the centre of the petals. 
— Williams' Middle Kingdom , p. 285. For¬ 
tune's Wanderings, p. 1 do-151. 

MOW-TU and Thu- tang are tribes whom 
the Ileurna populations describe as living 
beyond their boundary. 

MOWZEEAN. Ak. Noxious things, 
vices. 

MOVI CHETTU, or Moyi-cliettu. Tel. 
Eugenia alternifolia, li. very common on 
the Nagavi hills. 

MOHA JAPANICA kingwort of China. 

MOYI CHETTU. Tel. Eugenia alterui- 
folia .—Roxb IK III W. Ic . 

MOY. See Cochin-China, India. 

MOYSOL. See My sole, Negro Races, 
Papuans. 

MOZAFERNAGAR, 29° 28’; 77° 

43’, in Hiudostan, situated in the Doab be- 
tweeu the Janma and the Ganges. 


MRIGUENA 

The Dak bangalow of this place is 902 
ft. above the sea.— Rob, Schl, 

MOZAIC GOLD or Bronze Powder is a 
bisulphuret of tin, formed by heatiug the 
peroxide with its weight in sulphur. It is 
produced in small, soft, shining flakes, of a 
golden yellow colour. It is much used for 
ornamental work, particularly paper hang¬ 
ings — Waterstou, Faulkner, 

MOZAM BIQUE. The Indo-African sea, 
is that portion of the Indian Ocean 
extending from its N, W. boundary to the 
Mozambique Channel and including the Per¬ 
sian Gulf, Arabian Sea and Red Sea. It has 
had much influence on the ethnology of Eas¬ 
tern Africa. The corresponding eastern por¬ 
tion of the Indian Ocean may be termed the 
Indo-Australian Sea. Important ethnic con¬ 
siderations—relating to the oceanic winds 
make it necessary to distinguish tbeso two 
regions from the middle one; this with tho 
districts of the Indus basin, the marginal 
district of Beluchistan, the great longitudi¬ 
nal one formed by the Persian Gulf and the 
basin of the Euphrates, the southern Arabian 
district, that of the Red Sea, and the margi¬ 
nal or Trans-Nilotic one of E. Africa, form 
tho next region. Of these basins the Eu¬ 
phrates and tho Red Sea are of especial im¬ 
portance, for by them the ancient civilization 
of the Mediterranean and the Nile spread 
their influence info the Indian region, while 
the Euphrates was itself the scat of a great 
archaic development of intellect and art. 

MOZOME ANGAMI, a rude pagan tribe 
on the hills of Assam, on the eastern frontier 
of the Mikir and Cachar. See India; Naga. 

MOZDAK a pretended prophet in the time 
of Kobad of Persia, who preached the doc- 
triue of a community of women and posses¬ 
sions. 

MOZURRIQ. Hind. Gilt or illuminat¬ 
ed paper on which are devices in gold leaf. 

M RAL, Hind. Lycimn Europmum. 

Mill, a tribe in the Eastern frontier of 
British India who dwell to the north of 
Banskotta and Luckimpoor. See India; 
Naga. 

M R1CHCHHAKATI, or the Toy Cart, 
a Sanscrit poem by Kalidasa. 

MR1DU MARUVAMU. Sansc. Ori¬ 
ganum vulgare, L. The words mean “ soft 
marjoram.” 

M’RICA. SiNSC. Autilope cerv’icapra 

Pallas. 

MRIGU, See Siva. 

MRIGANKA, Sans, from mriga, a deer, 
and anka, a mark. 

MRIGUENA, or the Fawn-EJyed, a Guja- 
rani princess, who was married to Maun Singh 
the great Toinara rajah of G walior in the 
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MUAH-PALA. 

beginning of the 16th century. The rajah 
was fond of music, especially of the sankirna 
rag or mixed modes, of which Mriguena was 
a great genius. Four specimens of her com¬ 
position are yet extant, and called after her 
namo, Gujari, Babul Gujari, Mai Gnjari and 
Mangal Gujari. It was supposed that the 
hiridu musician Tan Son attracted by her 
songs went to Gwalior whero ho is buried. 

MRLTA-SANJIVINI. Ter, Sans, san- 
jivini means to restore to life. 

MR1TYOO. Sans, from mri, death. 

MRLTYOONJANA. Sans, from rurytyoo, 
death, and jee to overcome. 

MRIJ or Tung Mru, a tribe on the Kola- 
dyn river and supposed by Dr. Latham to 
be the same as the Mrung who allege their 
origin to bo from Tipperah. The number of 
the Mru iu Aracan is about 2,800. At one 
time a Mru chief was chosen king of Ara- 
eari, and the country was Mru when the Ruk- 
heng conqueror invaded the country. The 
word Mru is supposed also to be the same 
as Miri. The Mru tribe iu Aracan, occupy 
the hills between Aracan and Chittagong : 
they seem of the same lineage as the 
Myamma. The former dwelt on the Ivoladan 
river and its feeders; but having boon driven 
out by the Kami now occupy hills ou the 
border between Aracan and Chittagong at 
the source of the Moreo river which disembo¬ 
gues in lat. 21° 40’ N. South of Koota¬ 
boo dca island.—Zb*. Latham's Ethnology. 

MRUNG of Aracan dwell with the Doing- 
Nuk in the upper basin of theMayu and also, 
it is said, amongst the hills on the eastern 
border of tho Chittagong district. They say 
they are the descendants of captives carried 
away from Tipperah by the kings of Aracan. 
Their vocabulary has affinities with the Garo 
and Bodo. This is a striking confirmation 
of tho history of Aracan which relates to the 
conquest of tho portion of eastern Bengal 
by the Rakhoing. According to Captain 
Phayre, Dacca is the northern limit of their 
possessions, but a deportation of Garos and 
Bodos, or of a mixed tribe on the confines of 
the pure Garos, shews that their conquests 
extended much further in that direction. 
They are said to be the descendants of a race, 
whom, several generations back, Aracan 
kings carried away from Tipperah ; but also 
a colony imported from the Bodo country by 
the kings of Aracan, at the period when 
their conquests extended far up eastern 
Bengal. 

MU, in the weights of Burmali, is the ono- 
tonth part of a kyat or tikal. 

MUA, Beng. Bassia longifolia. 
MUA-BADAL. Guz. Hind. Sponge. 
MUAH-PALA. Mae. Nutmegs. 


MU-BARKHA. 

MG-ALU. Beng. aud Hind. Dioscorea 
aculenta, Linn. 

MIJANG. Burnt. A town. 

MUANG-GAUNG or Mung Khong. See 
I ndia. 

MUANG-LUN, A small district tributary 
to Siam near Ayuthia. 

MUAN-TilAL The kingdom of Siam in 
Thnuberg’s time, was by the Natives called 
Muan-Thai, us much as to say, the Laud 
Thai. In their books it is found with this 
epithet, Krom Thep Pramma haa Jkooti, 
(Cirouitus visitation is Deorum) the Circuit 
of tho visitations of tho gods. The Malayans 
aud Poguans call it Tziam, from whence 
comes the European name Siam. Its Nor¬ 
thern Latitude about the middle of it, or 
where tho capital city is situated, is four¬ 
teen degrees, eighteen minutes and its 
longitude according to the common maps 
138°, but according to the late observations 
of the Jesuits 120 degrees Eastward it 
borders upon the kingdoms Ton-kin, Cochin- 
China and Cambodia; oil the south it is 
limited by the sea, aud the countries of 
Malacca, of which the king of Siam pos¬ 
sesses Ligor, Tanasseri, aud some other 
small provinces. On the west was the king¬ 
dom of Pegu, aud on the north that of Laos. 
Considering its extent it is but indifferently 
peopled being left inhabited only along the 
banks of the rivers.— Thun. History of Japan, 
Vol. i. p. 25. 

MUAR. See Jakun. 

MUAZZAN the servant of tho niahomo- 
dan mosque who calls the Azan or summons 
to prayers. Tho words of his summons aro 

i. Allalm Akbar, Allahu-Akbar ! God is 
Great! God is great. 

ii. Ashnduan la ilalia il allaho; Asha- 
duan, la illaha il-ullaho ; I bear witness there 
is no deity but God, I bear witness there 
is no deity but God. 

iii. 0 ashaduanna Maliomed ur Rasut 
ullahe O ashaduanna Mahomed nr Rasut 
allahe and I boar witness that Mahomed is 
the prophet of God, and I bear wituess that 
Maliomed is the prophet of God. 

iv. Hy-ul-us-salwat; Hy-ul-us-salwat. 

v. Hy-ul-al-fallah; Hy-ul-al-fallah. 

vi. Us-sallato-kliair-un-min-nun-nowm \ 
us-sallato-khair-un-min-nun-nowm. 

vii. Allahu akbar, allahu akbar ! 

viii. La illaha il allaho. 

MUBARIZ the single combatant, tho 
champion of tho Arabian classical and chi¬ 
valrous times.— Barton's Tilgrimage to Mecca , 
Yol. ii. p. 53. 

MU-BARKHA. Hind. Feus. Adian- 
turn capi.llus veneris. 
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MUCHOO-KANTA. 

MUBEIIYAT, in tlio Arab medicine, the 
Aphrodisinca. 

MIJCCA PIRI—? Bryonia scabrolla. 

M ITCH, or Sohaga. Kind. A kind of 
harrow; with teeth. 

MUCHA-KANTA. See India; Kattyawar. 

MUOHANG. Pens, Sans. Jews harp. 

MUCHIPORA. Sec Snhoynm. 

MUCHT-RAS. Hind. Supposed to be 
the gum from several plants, said to be from 
the Salraalia malabarica, also Moringa ptery- 
gosperma, also, a gall from the Areca 
{interim. Sec Mnch-ras. 

MUCH KANT A. Hind. Astragalus mul¬ 
ti ceps, 

MUCIIOO-KANTA. Tho Jharejah is a 
raj put clan who occupy parts of Knteh and 


MU C UNA. 

flagitious courses.”— Report, para. 161-7 09. 
Carmack's Female Infanticide, p. 108. Corres¬ 
pondence relative to Hindoo Infanticide, p. 38. 

MUCIIK, or Machr, Hind. Muskito, pro¬ 
nounced mat-shar. 

MUCHRUS, an astringent gum resin 
which exudes from the bark of the Bombax 
Malabaricnm. See Muchi-ras. 

MUCHU MARM, Tam. Erythrina Indiea. 
MUC1BAR, also Musabbar* Arab. Hind. 
Pars. Aloes. 

MtJOIO ACID. See Gum. 
MUCILAGINOUS SEEDS, of these, are 
Linseed, (Ulseo), Limirn usitatissimum, 
Quince, (Bell liana,) Cydonia vulgaris, 
Tookhrn, (Buiuugo,) Dracoccplialum Roy- 
lean urn. 
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Unarm r, 

Bh ar:m or. 

Bhanancc. 

Amrun. 

Dil. 

II.'ll la. 

Hapo. 

Klmmaiioc. 

Kiinn. 

Kao. 

Batacli and other castes. 


Jahrejah have been notorious for killing 
infant daughters. They obtain in 

the 


Kattywar : the different tribes of them 
inhabit ITallaur and Muchoo Kant a 
under:— 

Jam-Zadoh, descendants 
of the Jam. 

Hurdol. 

Doonguranco. Sco Sun- 
geea. 

Kubhur. 

Jlewanee. 

Wecbanee 
jiiikaneo. 

Moranec. 

Kunderya. 

The 

their # 

marriage tho daughters of any ot 
numerous races of Rajputs and even find 
their facilities such as to allow of their 
being nico in selecting from the most 
respectable families. They arc furnished 
with wives by the Jhalla, Wagela, Goil, 
Churassumma, Purniar, Surney, Soda, Jaitwa 
Wala and Wadal tribes ; but there seems to 
bo a general preference in favourof the Jhal¬ 
la. From tho Jaitwa, the jahrejah cannot, have 
obtained any wives for a long time ; as it is 
moro than a century since any grown-up 
daughters have been seen among them. This 
fact is to bo accounted for only by admitting 
that female infanticide was prevalent among 
them. Of this, indeed, there seems no rea¬ 
son to doubt; for, although they allow that 
tho practice is sinful, and do not openly 
avow it, they, as well as the Jahrejah among 
them signed the instrument of abolition; 
however, this outrage on human nature is of 
comparatively recent origin, and may with¬ 
out much hesitation, bo ascribed to tho ex¬ 
ample of the Jahrejah, in concurrence with 
base and mercenary motives. “ The influence 
of examploaudcommunication,” says Colonel 
Walker, and the remark is of a cheering, as 
well as of a saddening nature “ is capable of 
procuring convents to the most criminal and 


who j Isuf’ghol, Isufghola, Plantngo. Dr. Taylor. 


MUCK AY, in lab. 3° 28' N., a small place 
in Sumatra where the coasting vessels stop 
at times to trade. 

. MUCKWY. Arab. Ddk. Sarsaparilla, 
ricmidesmus Indicus RJtccdc R. Brown; 
W. Ic . Contr. 

MUCUNA, a genus of plants belonging to 
the order Fabaccie. Tho following species 
are known in the East Indies. 

• atropurpurea, D. C., Courtallum Konkan, Tra- 
vancoro. 

brae tea, ta, D. C M Chittagong, 
ciipitatn, W. and A., Cultivated, 
gigantoa, I). C., Peninsula of India, Siindm-buns. 
liirsuta, W. and A , Peninsula of India, Sunder, 
buna. 

imhricata, D. C., Sylhet. 
monosporma, D C., all British India, 
novea, Buck., Bengal, 
pruritus, Hook., S. E. Asia ; Archipelago, 
utilia, Wall., Australia, Mauritius. 

The species are climbing herbs or shrubs, 
with pinnatcly-trifoliato leaves and axillary 
racemes, which hang down when bearing 
fruit. A product of species of Mucuna is the 
cowage, 

Kaunclikuri, Duk. Atmngupta, Sans. 

Cowage, Fn. Kosam billi wail Sinoh. 

KuhkratzO) Gkii. Pnncy kali Tam. 

Kiwooh, Hind. Bf.no. Pilladugukailu, Tel. 

ltawo, Jav. Enuga-dola-Gunda, „ 

Cownge is probably a corruption of 
tho Arabic, Hindustance or Bengali names 
of one of the plants that produce it; 
it consists of the hairs found upon the 
pods of different specios of Mucuna. They 
are exceedingly slender, brittle, and easily 
detached, and the fragments readily stick 
into the skin and produce an intolerable 
itching; hence they are frequently employed 
for mischievous purposes. Cowitch is also 
used medicinally as a vermifuge, by being 
mixed with syrup till of the consistence of 
honey, and given in doses of two or three tea* 
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MUCUNA PRURITA. 


MUDA-MALLAI. 


spoonsful. The species arc found in hedges, 
thickets, on the banks of livers, and about 
water-courses, in the East and West Indies, 
and in America within the tropics. Mucuna 
mens and M. prurions usually furnish the 
substance; but that from M. monosperma, 
called by the Telinga, Enooga dola Grunda, 
or Elephant’s Scratch-wort, is said to exceed 
the others in the irritating burning* property 
of its hairs. Dr. Roxburgh states that M. 
pruriens was one of the plants formerly used 
in India to poison wells but it is less hurt¬ 
ful than was supposed.— Drs. Roxb. FI. Ind. 
Voiqt, 

MUCUNA ATROPURPUREUM, D. C. f 
W. $ A. 

Carpopogon alrnpurparemn, Roxb. 

Code dulagondi, Tf.l. | Telia kada, Tkl. 

It has largo dark purple flowers. 
MUCUNA GIGANTEA, D. 6’., IP. A . 

Dolichos gigauteum, Wild. 

Carpopogon gigantonm, Roxb. 

Stizulobium gigantoiun, Simuno. 

Kakavalli, Maleal. | Kmiga-dulagondi Tkl. 

I Podda tlulagondi, „ 

This climbing plant grows on the coasts of 
Peninsular India, it is employed in medicine. 


MUCUNA PRURITA, Hook , IP. A. 

Carpopogon prurions Roxb. 

Mucuna prurions. Wall ? 

Dolichus prurions, Roxb ? 


Alkushi, 

Ukng. 

Kouch-kari, 

Qnuli-Iay, 

Bub if. 

Guuch-guji, 

Kli wa:>]:o, 

>> 

Kawaiich, 

Kancli kuri, 

1)1 JK. | 

Copikauliu, 

Cowage, 

En«. 

Atmagapta, 

Indian cowago, 

>> 

j Puna-kali, 

KirVUCll, 

Hind. 

| Pillm-dugliu*kaia, 

Nai kanuia, 
Kanaucha, 

Maleal. 

Panj. 

Dula-goudi 


Panj. 

» 

Sans. 

Tam. 1 
Tkl. | 


Grows all over British India and in the 
Moluccas. It has large purple flowers. This 
when cleared of the small hairs which cover 
it is eaten by the Natives like other beans. 
Rheedo says that on the Malabar Coast it is 
supposed to have tho effect of exciting 
venery. The strigoso hairs as well as those 
of liottlera tinctoria, aro used in India as an 
anthelmintic, Sir W. Hooker lias distin¬ 
guished the East India plant, M. prurita 
from M. pruriens, which is indigenous in 
the West Indies. The pods when ripe, 
are of a brownish colour, and covered 
with innumerable sharp prickle-like hairs, 
which penetrate into and irritate the skin. 
They dispel lumbrici and ascarides by 
sticking into their bodies, when pressed against 
the intestines, and thus irritating and dislodg¬ 
ing them. The pod being dipped into trea¬ 
cle or houey, have tho hairs scraped off until 
they have the consistency of an electuary 


when a table-spoonful may be given to 
adults, and a tea-spoonful to children, fol¬ 
lowed by a purgative of castor oil, &c. A 
cowhago is very common in the Karen jun¬ 
gles. In the Punjab the seeds are principally 
used in special diseases and given with 
milk. Tho hairs of the pods are not used 
as anthelmintics in India, as they ave in 
England for round worm. They have been 
applied externally for paralysis and produce 
much itching. The seed is said to absorb 
the poison of scorpions and to remain on a 
hi to till all is removed.— Ravi). FI. Indica. 
Voiqt. Powell's Hand-book , Vol. I. p. 341. 
Royle. Mason. O’Shauqhncssy, Ainslic , p. 244. 
MUCUNA URENS. See Cowhage. 

MUCUNA VENENOSA, is the name 
given to the plant producing tho poison 
ordeal bean of Old Calabar. Mucuna Bal- 
fouriana of Old Calabar, resembles a Tran- 
quebar species. 

MUCUNDA. During the life firne of tho 
emperor Akbar many hindoos believed him 
to have been a Hindoo in a former birth, 
that he enclosed in his body tho soul of a 
devout brahmin, who had in a past age 
borne the name of Mueunda, and had taken 
a fancy to become tho emperor of Tudia. 
In nine months after his death, Mucnnda 
was permitted to generate in the womb of 
sultana llamida Bauu, and to take his birth 
at Amereoto in the character of Akbar. 
Indeed thero were some grounds for tho 
hindoos to claim Akbar as a prince of their 
race, that emperor had a Hindoo wife, tho 
princess Jodh Bai, had a hindoo chmghter- 
in-law, the Marwarco wife of Jehangir, 
had a Hindu general, the raja Man Sing, had 
a Hindu financier, the vajali Seder Mull,had a 
Hindu favourite the rajah Beerbul,had a Hin¬ 
du songster, Tansen, had many hindoo 
officers and Hindoo pandits always about 
him, much in his court savoured of the hin¬ 
doo, and ho had in a manner Uindooized 
himself by his ardent devotedness to tho 
cause of hindoo welfare.— Tr. of llind. Vol. 

I. p. 311. 

MUDACOTTAN, Tam. Cardiospermuru 
halicacabum. 

MUD AH, also Vudah, Arab. Ficus reli- 
giosa. 

MUDAJI. See Bhonsla Rajas of Nagpur, 
Mahratta Governments in India, Nagpore. 

MUDALI, singular, Mudalvan pi. Tam. A 
title of the agricultural or vellalar classes in 
the Tamil country. It is an official designa¬ 
tion in Ceylon, seemingly similar to tho 
Man chi l, village headman of Bengal. 

MUDA-MALLAI. The Bangalore bar¬ 
racks, railway, Neilgherry barracks, jail, 
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MUDDIKPOtt. 

a oilier work a were supplied with timber 
from these forests.- ~Oovsr.roat.ors Report. 

Ml I DAN. See Mudani. 

MU-/M JNG, fiuRM. Cycns circinalis, Linn. 

MUDANI, a mahomednn sect, founded 
by Mudan, a sufi. They admit the divine 
mission of Mahomed, but disclaim his title 
to particular veneration. The Mudani go 
nearly naked, braiding the hair and smear¬ 
ing the body with ashes, and wearing iron 
chains round their waists and necks. 

MUD A It, also Ak. Hind. Are names' 
applied to the Calotropis gigantea, the 
gigantic swallow-wort, a plant which is 
widely diffused throughout the southern 
provinces of the peninsula of India where it 
grows wild, preferring poor soil near the 
sea. It is replaced in the Hellary District, 
by 0. procorn, which is equally common and 
in Northern India by 0. Hamiltonii. To 
obtain the fibre the branches are gathered 
and dried in the sun from twenty-four to 
thirty-six hours, when they are taken up, 
the bark peeled from the woody parts, and 
the fibres gathered. Tf placed out in the 
dew for a night, they lose their greenish tint, 1 
and become white. The sap of the Mudar 
plant, is applied externally as a rubefacient; 
dried, it is mixed with caoutchouc. 

M UI) 1) A K11A HJU It APU GHETTO. 
Tel. Phoenix daotylifera, L. Mud-da “ a mass, 
a lump.” 

MUDAREEA, or Subqateea, a class of 
fa< jeers. 

MUDA1U. Can. Antelope Arabica.— Hem. 
prick. 

MUD HAY or Muddy Bay, is the com¬ 
mercial port of Alleppie in the kingdom of 
Travancore, of> milos south of Cochin, re¬ 
markable for the singular natural break¬ 
water formed in the open sea, consisting of a 
long and wido hank of mud, the effect of j 
which is so completely to break the waves, j 
that ships of all sizes can securely anchor j 
even at. the stormiest season of the year in j 
the open roads, where the water is perfectly j 
calm. The origin of this deposition of mud, 
has never been satisfactorily accounted for. 
It imparts a dirty colour to the water and 
makes it thick and slimy. Tt has shifted moro 
or less within the last century, but not to any 
great extent. A similar deposit exists at 
Narrakul about ‘2b miles north of Coohiu, 
and the advantage of this latter place, as a 
natural open harbour for shipping, has re¬ 
cently been brought, to the notice of the 
British Government.—ff. /). 

MUDDI, Tkl. Terminnlia alatn. Muddi 
Patta. T el. the Bark of Terminalia alata. 
Bee M ii tti. 

MUDD1KPOR. Kili-kat.r, or Kotaboo, 


MUDRA RAKSHASA. 

are wandering minstrels. Other names have 
been given to this migratory people who 
dwell in the southern Mahratta country; 
Kablgira or Ferryman, Koli and Barker are 
the terms most usually employed, hut Mud- 
dikpor is the designation they apply to them¬ 
selves. They are generally tall and power¬ 
ful men, with an olive yellow complexion 
and are numerous throughout that part, of 
India; they say that their original locality 
was the village of Talicot near the town 
of Sorapoor, and that however far they 
have dispersed, all classes continuo to speak 
the Mahratta tongue though it is requisite 
I they should attain likewise a knowledge of 
i the language of the countries in which they 
wander lo enable them to gain a livelihood. 

MUD BUNA. Nalcsha, Medina picture. 

MU D ELA-NJ LIJ-HAMMAT U, variety of 
Datura fastuosa. 

MU-DEVI, the goddess of misfortune. 

MUD IT, or rnud’li Guz. ITonev. 

MUD’H-I-HOSEIN, the praises of Llosein. 
MUDHOOMA-DUTEE, Bkn«. Green 
flowered Hoy a. Aselcpias yolubilis. 

MUD’HOORTKA, Sans. Fteniculum pan- 
morii. lloxh. 

M l ID 11(30-SCO I ) UN U, Sans, from sood, 
to destroy. 

MUD’JIUBEE LUTA, Beng. Hiptago 
madublotu. 

MUDHUKA also Yastimadhuka, Sans. 
Liquorice root. 

MUDJIUYA. Hind. Polioaetns ichthymtus, 
lTorsf . 

MUDllYADESIir, Sans, from inudhya, 
midst, and deshin, belonging to a country. 

MUDDI AH. Tam. piural of Mudali. A 
head man. See Mudali. 

MUDO, Tam. Buchunuuia latifolia. 

MUDNLI, Hind. Philadelphus sp. 

MUDRA RAKSHASA, or Signet of the 
Minister, an ancient political Sanscrit drama 
by Visnkha Datta perhaps of the 12th cen¬ 
tury. The events dramatized relate to the 
history of Chandrngupta, the Sandraeottus 
of the Greeks. Rakshasa was the minister 
of Nandaand afterwards of Chandragnpta. 
In one scene Viradha Gupta visits Rakshasa 
and a conversation ensues which relates to 
historical events, 

link. —What news from Pashpnpur ? 

VtV.—I have not much to tell sir, where shall I 
commence ? 

Uak .—With Chandragupta's entry in the city. 

Whate’er my agents since have done, 
inform me. 

Vtr .—You will remember, Sir, when, in close 
league, 

United by Clmnakya, Parvateswara 
And Chandragupta in alliance, led 
Their force against our city.—a wild 
multitude 






MUDUNA-MOHANA. 

Of Sakas, Yavanas and mountaineers. 

The tierce Katnbojas, with the tribes who 
dwell 

Beyond the western streams, and Persia’s 
hosts. 

Poured on us like a deluge * * * 

In the Mudra Rakshasa, Chaudragupta 
is frequently named Vrishala, n, term 
said to be equivalent to sudra ; and Narnia 
himself was the son of a sudra woman; 
there can he little doubt that, the cele¬ 
brated Manrya family were of sudra ex- 
fraction. The Uttara Rama Cheritra, the 
Vikrama and Urvasi, and the Mudra Rak- 
shasa, contain many illustrations of the hin- 
doo woman’s love and affection. In the latter 
piece occurs an example, in comparatively 
humble life, of the strong affection of a liindu 
wife. Chandana Das, like Antonio in the 
Merchant of Venice, is doomed to die, to 
save his friend. His wife follows him to the 
scene of execution, with their only child, 
and the succeeding dialogue ensues: — 

C'hand. —Withdraw, my love, and lead our boy 
along. 

Wife .—Forgive me, husband,—to another world 

Thy steps are bound, and not to foreign 
realms, 

Whence in due time thou homeward wilt 
return ; 

No common farewell our leave-taking now 

Admits, nor must the partner of thy fate 

Leave thee to trace thy solitary way. 
Chnml .—What dost thou mean ? 

Wife. —To follow thee in dentil. 

('hand.— Think not ol* this—our boy’s yet 
tender years 

Demand affectionate and guardian care. 
Wife. -1 leave him to our household goda, nor 
fear 

They will desert his youth :—come, my 
clear hoy, 

And bid thy sire a long and last farewell. 

Thus could I sweetly pass a thousand 
years ; 

Another author makes a loving woman 
say: 

But without thee e’en heaven would lose its 
charms. 

# # # # 
u Pleased to embrace thy feet, I will reside 
•* In the rough forest as my father’s house. 

“ Void of all other wish, supremely thine, 

“ Permit me this request—I will not grieve, 

“ 1 will not burden thee—refuse me not. 

“ But shouldst thou, Kaghuvu, this prayer deny, 
“ Know, I resolve on death.” 

— Tod's Rajasthan, Vol. I. p. GIB. 

MUDUD, an intoxicating drug, in pills of 
the size of a pepper corn, made of chopped 
betel leaf and opium : and smoked in a small 
el) ill urn .—Her Idols. 

M U DUD A, Ta m .Chloroxy Ion s wietenia, D. C. 

MUDUGA, Tel. Butea frondosa. Muduga 
Oil of Butea frondosa. 

MUDUNA-MOHANA, Sans, from mada- 
na, desire, aud rnooh, to be infatuated. 


. MUGGAR-PHER. 

MADUPU, a, certain plant of S. India. 

MUDUGU TAMARA Or Munugu tamarn, 
Tel. Marsilia quadrifolia, L. The words 
mean, “ sunk, nr drowned lotus.'* 

MUDWATNI, Hind, an internuncio or a 
go-between. 

MUE also Mucr, Sp. Mohair. 

MDEDA KA JHAU. Hind, also Mueda 
Lukree, Tetninthera Roxburgliii.— Bong. 
Thar. 

MUELAS DE MOLING, Sp. Millstones. 

MUEL SHEVI, Maleal. Emilia sonchi- 
folia, IK C. 

MUFTI. In British India, an oflicer of a law 
Court. 

MUG, a term applied, by tbe people of 
India, to all the Aracanese and to a class of 
people in the Chitfagong district who call 
themselves Raj Bunsi in Bengali, and 
My am- ina- gyee in B u rm esc, doubtless ofispri ng 
of Bengalee women by Burmese. Their dress 
and language is Bengalee, but they are of 
buddhist faith. The Aracanese Mug are a 
highly Bengalised class of Rakhoing and 
call themselves Myama-gyi or great Myama. 
This race form six-tenths of the native po¬ 
pulation of Arracan, one-tenth being Bur¬ 
mese and the remainder Hindu. The term 
Mug is not known to the Aracanese them¬ 
selves and Wilson says the term Mngh which 
tlie British have given to the Aracanese by 
that people is restrictedto the descendants of 
Aracanese by Bengali mothers.— Wilson's 
(jlossarg. 

MUG A. Hind. One of the silk-worm 
moths of British India. The two principal 
indigenous varieties of silk are the muga and 
the eri. A dress made of muga is prized 
beyond all others, by the Assamese. A plant 
grows wild in the southern part of the 
Chittagong district, on which the moth lives. 

MUG-DYE-PLANT. The Mug make 
yellow and red dye, l>y grinding this plant 
and its roots info powder, aud boiling the 
same in water. The colours are dull but seem 
to last for a long time. 

MUGANI, Beng. Phascolus trilobns, A it. 

MUGA SILK. See Cotton manufactures. 

MUGGAR-PEER, or the Crocodile-pond, 
lies to the north-west of Kurraehee. The 
greater port'd is about 300 yards in circum¬ 
ference, and contains many little grassy 
islands, on which the majority of the croco¬ 
diles (Crocodiles palustris) bask ; some are 
seen asleep on its slimy sides, others half- 
submerged in the muddy water while now 
and then a huge monster rais-is himself upon 
its diminutive logs, and waddling for a few 
paces, falls flat on his belly. The water iu 
the pool feels cold,although fed from two hot 
springs, one of which is of so high a tern- 
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|P*atnre that a visitor could not retain his 
hand in it; yet animal life exists ; for, where 
the water bubbled up from its sandy bottom, 
and in the little lake running to the tank, 
is an abundance of a small black spiral shell, 
very like Melania pyramis, an allied species 
of which frequents the river Jordan. The 
crocodiles dig deep in the sand under the 
neighbouring date-trees and there depo¬ 
sit their eggs. Quantities of deciduous teeth 
of various sizes, are strewn along the slimy 
sides of the pond. A guide, taking piece 
after piece of flesh, dashed it on the bank, 
uttering a low growling sound at which the 
whole tank became in motion, and crocodiles 
splashed through the shallow water, strug¬ 
gling which should seize the prize. The shore 
was literally covered witli scaly monsters, 
snapping their jaws at one another. They 
seize their food with the side of the mouth, 
and toss the head backward, iti order that it 
may fall into the throat.— Adams, 
MUGGUR. SeoKrat. 

MUGIIILAN, Pfks. Acacia arabica. Willd, 
Linn. W. ty A. 

MUGHL. Sec India. Mahomcdanisni, Mo- 
ghul. 

MUGKSEE. Sec Kelat; Magha/.zi. 

MAGHRAB. An. The west: sun set. 
Maghrab-ka-nnmaz the even-tide prayers. 

MAGHRABI. An. A western person. 

MUGIL, the mullet genus of fish belong¬ 
ing to the Mugillidoc of the order Acanthop- 
terygii: about 34 species are known in the 
seas of the south and cast of Asia. See 
Fishes, p. 182. 

MUGILID/E, a family of fishes with GG 
species of Mugil, 9 Agonostome, 4 Myxus. 

MUGRA. Hind. Raphauus caudatus a curi¬ 
ous plant with immensely long seed pods. 

MUGRA, Hind. Jasminmn grandiflorum. 

MUGRABU, Hind. Hemidesmus Indicus, 
E. Br. 

MUGRELA, Bcng. Nigella seed. 

MUGRL See Kama. 

MUGUT, also Kirita, also Toop, Sans. 
terms for the high cap,figured on the head of 
Vishnu, as Narayana. 

MUG WORT, Eng. Artemisia vulgaris, 
Linn. 

MUHA-DEVA, Sans, from siaha, great, 
and deva, divinity. 

MUHA-KALA, Sans, from maha, great, 
and kftla, time. 

MUHABAR. See Hanuman. 

MUHABAN. The Judoon clan inhabit a 
tract below the Hussunzye country and on the 
right bank of the Indus opposite the British 
town of Torbeila, and thence stretching 
westward. In this tract the % most notable 
place is Mount Maliabuu, of classical 


MUHAMMADAN. 

celebrity. Near the base of Muhabun, and 
on the bank of the Indus, is the 
fanatic colony of Sitana. The Syuds'of this 
place are the remnant of the followers of that 
extraordinary adventurer, Syud Ahmad,who, 
gathering a handful of mabomedan devotees, 
from various parts of India, raised a for¬ 
midable rebellion in Peshawur. After'win- 
ning and losing Peshawur and Eusufzye, 
the Syud was eventually slaiu at the mouth 
of the Kaglmn glen by Slier Sing, the sou 
of maharajah Runjeet Sing. Most of his 
adherents, chiefly foreigners to the Punjab, 
dispersed, and the remainder settled at Sita¬ 
na ; evil-in ten tinned people who endeavour to 
rouse the bigotry of the surrounding rna- 
homedan tribes, and especially of the Swat. 
One of the rulers of Swat was elected to his 
position from among those very people. They 
intrigue with the Wahaboe fanatic reli¬ 
gionists among the mabomedan population 
in various parts of India. More than once 
correspondence relating to them has been 
intercepted. Iri 1852, they co-operated witli 
the Hussunzye against Jehandad, and 
seized a small fort belonging to that chief, 
but evacuated it on the approach of a 
British Force with Colonel Mackeson. 

MUHAMAREE. Sans. From maha 
great, and iriree, to kill, the Asiatic plague. 
MUHAMERAH. See Kab Muliammerah. 

MUHAMMADAN, a term applied to the 
followers of Muhammad whose name is also 
written Mahomed and that of his followers 
mabomedan and their doctrine inahomc- 
danism or islamism, the last term meaning 
the saving faith. The muhammadans of 
India are divided into three great sects, 
the Suni, the Shia and the Wahabi. The 
last of these are the reforming party in 
Islam, consisting of zealous and generally 
of conscientious men; men of piety in 
whom the religious instinct is strongly 
developed, and whose one rule in life is 
what they consider to be their religious duty. 
Like the Reformers in Europe they refuse to 
accept any intermediate interpreters between 
themselves and their Scriptures, and go 
back to the Koran direct for their doctrino 
and faith. Unfortunately,however, the Koran 
is not suited for the exigencies of a modern 
u«ation, bub only to the local necessities 
of a warring Arabian tribe, in its successive 
vicissitudes as a persecuted, an aggressive, 
and a triumphant sect. The rugged hosti¬ 
lity and fanaticism of the Koran have been 
smoothed down by many generations of scho¬ 
liasts and interpreters; and from its ono 
sided passionate bigotry, a not unsynnnot.ri- 
eal system of civil polity has been evolved. 
Such Laodicean casuistry tlie Wahabi indig- 
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nantly reject. They insist on a return to 
first principles, and wherever they have con¬ 
quered, their triumph has been subversive 
alike of settled Government, and of the es¬ 
tablished rnuhatnmadan faith. The Wahabi 
of India do not go, in questions of.doctrinc, 
to the extreme lengths of the Arabian 
followers of Abdul Wahab. Their first great 
Indian leador, Sayyid Ahmad, who had 
been a trooper in the nawab of Tonk’s 
service, was a political before he becamo a 
religious enthusiast. It was not till he 
required the armed co-operation of his 
countrymen that ho becamo a seer of sights 
and a dreamer of dreams; and the British 
were very much to blame for the remissness 
and indifference with which they permitted 
him to recruit his followers iu their territory. 
Kanjit Singh, against whom the jihad or 
religious war was directed, was then their 
friend; and whatever may have been his 
general faults as a ruler, the only grievances 
which the muhammadans had against him 
were his interdict on certain points of cere¬ 
monial, and his prohibition against killing 
cows. The Wahabi of India, therefore, have 
from the first boon rather a political party than 
a religious sect. Subsequent pilgrimages to 
Mecca by their leading preachers, havo, how¬ 
ever, imparted a religious character to the 
movement which was wanting at first, and 
such preachers havo generally returned from 
Arabia, ardent, if not very well instructed, 
disciples of Abdul Wahab. Of late years the 
religious element has constantly gained 
strength, and recent political prosecutions 
have brought them forward as the unshrink¬ 
ing and unselfish devotees of Islam. Since 
I8G5, when it first became really dangerous 
for a rcspectablo muliammadan to subscribe 
to the rebellion against theBritish the sect has 
been still further isolated, and has boon 
at the same moment deprived both of the 
support and of the restraints of the well- 
to-do comfortable classes. A schism has 
thus sprung up, and practically Indian 
muhammadans are now divided into two 
great sections, the first of which com¬ 
prises the Shia and Suni, men with vest¬ 
ed interests, who arc naturally on the side 
of established Government whether political 
or religious ; and the Wahabi or reforming 
party, under whatever namo they may be 
known, with thoir uncompromising and fa¬ 
natical leaders, and the vast ignorant and 
superstitious multitude who havo nothing 
to lose and everything to gain by a civil 
tumult. About the year A. D. 1870, the 
influence of their itinerant preachers was 
marvellous. A Wahabi missionary has 
been seen to halt under a Pipal tree at noon 
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and .before evening the whole town had 
flocked to him, and were listening to sedi¬ 
tion, within the compound of the Commis¬ 
sioner’s house, where he had rested with hi a 
pony during the heat of tho day. About 
that year, in one of the Eastern Districts, 
a rumour spread that a Wahabi preacher had 
fixed his head quarters in a certain desolate 
and remote hamlet aud would preach there. 
Forthwith a great encampment formed 
around him to tho number of 6,000 rnen. 
The preacher fulminated against the idola¬ 
trous rites and priestly superstitions of his 
eountrymon in Bengal. Such merely spiri¬ 
tual declaration was by no means what tho 
people had come out into tho wilderness to 
hear. The result was that before the police 
had arrived in sufficient force to disperse 
what was reported by the hiudus to be a 
seditious encampment, the disappointed 
multitude had scattered; and the constables 
found the apostle absolutely alone, and de¬ 
pendent for a little rice and milk on tho 
hiudu villagers who had rushed to the ma¬ 
gistrate’s court to complain against him. 
Of tho two recognised sects the Shia tako 
up a ground of their own touching tho 
duty to wage war against the Queen, as 
they do on all other points. The sect have 
never been very numerous in India, and 
have been accustomed to persecutions 
under the orthodox rnuhammadan govern¬ 
ments such as no British ruler would sanc¬ 
tion. The Suni form nine-tenths of tho mu- 
luimmadans in India. But the Shia, although 
not a numerous body, have contributed some 
of tho greatest names to the history of India. 
Tho koy-noto to the Shia faith is tho belief 
in tho twelve Imams, an inspired Apostolic 
descent from Mahomed. One Imam yet re¬ 
mains to complete tho august line. By ono 
sect, it is believed that this imam, the imam 
Mehdi, is at present hidden away from sinful 
mortals, but thero will come a great Epi¬ 
phany or shining forth of the Promised One, 
when all wrongs shall bo righted, and all 
men converted to the true knowledge of God. 
‘ When that innocent Apostle,’ says a 
Pamphlet, 4 shall appear, is known only to 
the All-knowing God, and to no one else. Till 
then, tho Shia argues that it would bo vain 
to attempt by mortal efforts, or rebellions, 
or wars, to bring about that great consum¬ 
mation. It denounces as schismatics all who 
disagree with this viow. 4 Now a days, such 
of tho dopraved and seditious as are ignorant 
of tho precepts of Muhammad and strangers 
to truth, with vain desires improperly in¬ 
dulge in foolish talk about the meaning and 
duty of Holy War.* ‘In this country, Hin¬ 
dustan, only two seels among the followers 
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o: Ifllam have proved orthodox—the,Shia 
attd Suni. The remaining tribes of mnsnl- 
mans, whether they belong to the sect of 
Wahabi or to the sect of those who are styled 
Farazi, &c., are such as have wandered from 
the right path, and 'cannot be relied upon.* 
Seven conditions must be fulfilled in order 
that a jihad, in its meaning of Holy War 
asrainst the infidel, may become lawful. 
‘First, when the rightful Imam is present, 
and grants his permission. Second, whon 
arms and ammunition of war and experienced 
warriors are ready. Third, when the Jihad 
is one against mutineers and enemies of God. 
fourth, when he who makes Holy War is in 
possession of his reason, when he is not a 
lunatic or a man of impaired senses, and 
when he is neither sick, nor blind, nor lame. 
Fifth, when he has secured the permission 
of his parents. Sixth, when he is not in 
debt. Seventh, when ho has sufficient money 
to meet the expenses of his journey and of 
the inns by the way, and to pay for the 
maintenance, of his family.’ Patting aside 
the expediency of waging wav against Great 
Britain, and without any reference to the 
chances of its failure or success, the groat 
Shiah condition required for a Holy War is 
the presence of the Imam. Hitherto this 
divine leader has withheld his face from 
mortal men and has not appeared to lead 
the armies of the Faithful. Till his shin¬ 
ing forth, any attempt at Holy War is pre¬ 
sumptuous and sinful. To commit blood¬ 
shed, except under the leadership of 
that Imam in person, is strictly forbidden 
by the Shia law. Those are the rebels 
and sinful ones who would revolt without 
the Divine sanction of the Apostle.’ The 
Suni have again and again declared holy 
war without the rightful leader, and 
with them the Shiah have a long account of 
persecution and martyrdom to sottle. The 
Indian Suni and Shia alike believe in the 
eventual triumph of the True Faith. But 
the Suni hold that in the latter days they 
will carry out the injunction of the Prophet 
in its entirety, and subdue tho whole world 
to Islam.* The Shia, on the other hand, 
maintain that when that triumph comes, it 
will be achieved by an amalgamation (al¬ 
though a one-sided one) of the two great 
roligions Christianity and Islam. This dream 
of Universal fraternization in the last days is 
common to all religions of the nobler typo. 
The hind us have a Book of the Future 
which foretells a timo when all men shall be 
of one religion and of one caste. Even the 
Vishnu Purana, compiled in the triumph of 
hinduism over buddhism, admits that in 
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tho last Iron Age to which we have now 
come, men shall obtain the liberation of their 
souls, not in virtue of their religion or their 
race, but by purity of life and rectitude of 
action. The Shia musalman have also 
their millennium, but it is to be reached in 
association with the Christians, who will all 
become Shia, and probably through the 
blood of the Suni heretics, who at first will 
refuse to accept the final Apostle. ‘ It is 
distinctly laid down in the Muhammadan 
Law,* ‘ that at the time when the above- 
lamed Imam shall appear, Jesus Christ may 
safety attend him ! shall descend from the 
Fourth Heaven, and friendship, not enmity, 
shall exist between these two Great Ones.’ 
It is satisfactory to learn, therefore, that at 
least one small sect of muhammadans are 
not bound by the first principles of their reli¬ 
gion to rebel against the Christian ruler of 
reat Britain. Tho Shia all over the world, 
except in Persia, have been a persecuted peo¬ 
ple ; and,like other hunted sects,have develop¬ 
ed a system of casuistry to save thoir bodies by 
something very like a denial of their faith. 
When put to straits by their Suni persecu¬ 
tors, they smooth over tho peculiarities of 
their belief. In extreme peril, as lately in 
Syria, and from time to time in India, this 
law of extension, or religious compromise, 
has allowed them to denounce their most 
cherished tenets, and oven to curse tho 
twelvo imams. But under the British Power 
they have been protected from persecution, 
and from the temptation to insincerity to 
which persecution gives rise. Tho Suni are 
the most numerous class of Indian musal¬ 
man, they have been conspicuous in pro¬ 
claiming that they are under no religious 
obligation to wage war against tho Queen 
of England and Erapross of India. To that 
end they have procured two distinct’sects 
of legal decisions, and the Muhurn- 
nmdan Literary Society of Calcutta has 
summed up the whole Suni view of the 
question in a forcibly written pamphlet. It 
contains two separate sets of syllogisms 
starting from contradictory promises, yet 
arriving at the same desirable conclusion. 
Tho Law Doctors of Northern Hindustan 
set out by assuming that India is a country 
of the enemy, and deduce therefrom that 
religious rebellion is uncalled for. The Cal¬ 
cutta Doctors declare India to be a country 
of Islam, and conclude that religious rebelli¬ 
on is therefore unlawful. It is not however, 
tho well-to-do mahomedans, but thefaft&tical 
masses, who stand in need of such decisions 
The powers of arrest granted by Regulation 
III of 1818, to enable the Executive to deal 
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with widely spread treason, such as lias from 
A. D. 1830 to A. D. 1870, been smouldering 
in Bengal, and from time to time bursting 
out in conflagrations on the Punjab border, 
have rendered any dabbling in rebellion 
a most perilous pastime.— The Indian Musal- 
inans: Are they bound in conscience to rebel 
against the Queen ? By W. W. Hunter, 
L.L.D,of the Bengal Civil Service. * 

MUHAMMAD. See Khalif, Mahomed. 

MUHAMMERAH, is situated near tbe 
junction of the Jerahi or Tab with the Karen 
river; it affords vessels sailing up the Persian 
Gulf facilities for landing goods, without 
going on to Basra which lies higher up the 
stream of the Shatt-ul- Arab. 

MUHA NAMBO, Tel. Penerapah wood 
or Red wood. 

MUHA-NIM, Beng. Evergreen bead 
tree, Melia sempervirens. 

MUHA-PATAKA, Sans, from tnahat, 
and pataka, from pat, to throw down. 

MUHA-PURUSHA, Sans, from maba, 
great, and pooroosha, a male. 

MUHA-PREMA, Sans, from malm, great, 
and preman, love. 

MUHARRAM, Ar. Hind, sacred, un¬ 
lawful, prohibited. 

MUHARRAM. The first month of the 
molmmmcdau year, in which it was held un¬ 
lawful to make war. Among the shia inaho- 
medaus this month is held in peculiar vene¬ 
ration, as being the month in which Hasan, 
and Ha8ain,the sons of Ali were killed. Their 
deaths are the subject of public mourning 
during the first 10 days when fasting and 
self-denial are also enjoined. Tbe educated 
of the sunni mahomedans also regard these 
days as days for solemn thoughts. The 
uneducated regard the period as a time for a 
carnival. See Ali, Zymib. 

MUHA-ROURUVU, Sans, from rooroo, 
an insect. 

MUHU-RAT’HI, Sans, from maba, great, 
and rat*ha a chariot. 

MUHA-SENA, Sans, from maba, great 
3,nd sena, soldier. 

MUH-ATMA, Sans, from rnaha, groat, 
and atman, spirit. 

MUHA-VRATA, Sans, vrata is a cere¬ 
mony to be performed according to a vow. 

MUHA-VYADHEE, Sans, from maha, 
great, and vyadhi, sickness. 

MUHA-YIDYA, Sans, from maha, great, 
and vidva, learning. 

MUHBOOB-I-SUBHANI, or Dastageer 
a mabomedan saint. 

MUHDEE WALAY, the name by which 
Gyr-mahdee mahomedans call themselves. 
MUHAINA, Hind, a mouth. 


MUIIENDRA, Sans, from rnalia, great, 
and Indra, the king of heaven. 

MUHESHA, Sans, from maha, great, aud 
islia, glorious. 

MUHESHWAR. Sans. The Binlang 
stones, worshipped as emblems of Siva, are 
formed at Muheshwar, on the Nerbudda, 
where a whirlpool occurs and rounds and 
polishes fallen stones into the form of a 
lingam. See Hindu, Siva. 

MUHESHWARA, Sans, from maha 
great, and ishwara, glorious. 

MUUISHA-MARDINI, Sans, from ma- 
liisha, a buffalo, and marda to destroy. 

MUHLSTEINE, Gkr. Mill Stones. 

MUHNEE, a river near Soopul in Muzuf- 
fur nagar, 

MUHOORUT - KA - SHIKAR, or the 
Ahairea, in Mewar, an annual spring festival, 
in which the wild hoar is hunted.—■ Tod's 
Bajasthan , Vol. I. p. 330. 

MUHOOYA, Beng. Broad leaded Bassia;, 
Bassia latifolia. 

MUHOUSHUD11, Beng. Garlic, Album 

sativa. 

MU HOW A, a streamlet running near Mya- 
pore in Banda and Barra Pahara iir Gwalior. 

MUHSOOD WAZIIU. See KLiyber. 

MUHUBllUlil-BACH, Beng. Zingiber 
zerumbot. 

MUHUR, Guz, Hind, a Seal. 

MUHUTTE, Beng. Solaniim melongemv. 

MUHUTTRANA, Sans. from maba, 
great, and trana, salvation. 

MUI-KI-PHALLI, Duk. Dolichos fabse- 
formis. 

MUINA, Bcng. Paspalnm stoloniferum*. 

MU-I-PARI, PeRS. Saxifraga stono- 
phvlla. 

MUIR, Sir John, a Bengal Civil servant, 
author of original Sanscrit texts, 4 vols. 
Lond. 1858-1863. 

MU-I-SHUTR, Pers. Camel’s hair. 

MUJALLIBAH, also called Makloubah, 
ruins on the east baiik of the Euphrates, 4{- 
miles N. N. W. from the bridge of Hillah, 
and 1| north of the Amram Hill. Maklouba" 
means overturned. Near the Mujcllibeh, aro 
the remains of Kasr, as well as those 
of the hanging gardens, and at rather 
more than six miles from Hillah, standing 
amidst, and crowning tbe summit of, exten¬ 
sive masses of ruin, is the Birs, or Bara 
Nimrud. This has been considered by Nie¬ 
buhr, Rich, and others, to bo the celebrated 
temple of Bolus, and, according to Herodo¬ 
tus, it was separated from tbe palace by the 
river. (Lib : i. clxxx.) L’un [des quactiersj 
est remarquable par le palais du roi, et Tautre 
par le lieu consacre a Jupiter Bolus. The 
Kasr ruins near Hillahj 750 yards from 
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Amrarh )lill. Tho Mujalliboh is a solid 
quadrangular mound, the sides of which 
face flic cardinal points. Its height, is 
not more than ninety or a hundred feet in 
the loftiest part ; but SirR. Porter assigns to 
it that of ono hundred and forty feet, 
It is called by the natives El Mujaliibah, 
“the overturned :** also Harootand Maroofc, 
from a tradition handed down,with little devi¬ 
ation, from time immemorial*This solid mound 
is regarded as the remains of the tower of 
Babel, an opinion adopted by Major Rennell. 
As the Mujaliibah rises to view, it is seen 
to overtop «the intervening banks of several 
dry canals. It consists of an immense ex¬ 
tent of low rounded mounds, of the same 
nature as that upon the right or west bauk 
of the Euphrates, called the Birs-i-Niniriul. 
On the loft bank there is, first, the Mujalli- 
bah, secondly, directly south of it is the 
Kasr, a heap of buildings, supposed to repre¬ 
sent tho gi’eat imperial palaco with the hang¬ 
ing gardens, close to which is a considerable 
mass of mounds, which some imagine to bo 
a smaller palace. Still further south is tho 
hill ofAmram; a more extensive, though 
less lofty mass than the last, which must 
comprise the reliques of many and import¬ 
ant edifices. To the E. H. E. at the dis¬ 
tance of about six miles from the Mujaliibah, 
is an insulated and lofty conical mound, 
named Al-Ueimcr : and, lastly, a consider¬ 
able conical mound, called tho Tuobo, and 
by some considered to bo the N. E. angle of 
the ancient city, stands about fifteen miles 
to the north of those just enumerated. There 
are, besides, a vast number of inferior heaps, 
some of which indicate the courses of canals 
that irrigated the country, or supplied dis¬ 
tant quarters of the city with water, and 
some are the remains of ramparts which pro¬ 
bably inclosed and defended the principal 
edifices.— Major Rennell ; Mtgnaiis Travels, 
p. 10, 161-162.— Herodotus lib ; cclxxx. 

MUJAWIR, a servant who attends the 
tomb, hermitage, or spot consecrated to a 
mahomedan saint or person of rank.— Rich - 
ard F. Burton's Sindh , p. 892. 

MUJAYAH. See Chaldea. 

MUJI, Hind. Phaseolus mango. 

MUJITH, Beng. Rubia cordifolia, Linn. 

MUJMIL, a Persian version of an Arabic 
translation from Sanscrit, written in the year 
1026* A. D., by Abut Hassan of Jorjan near 
the Caspian. It gives a description of the 
Maldives. 

MUJNI, Hind. Plnchca, sp. 

MUJNOON, Ar. aMohurrum faqueer; also i 
an insane or inspired person. / 

MUJOUSf PttRs. tlic priests of the Per* 1 


MUKKAPU KOKKESA. 

sians, from mngh, an infidtd priest, gen¬ 
erally applied to the priests of the Zoroa* 
strian guebers, but sometimes to Christians. 
This word is sometimes used, in Persian 
poetry, to signify a tavern keeper. This is. 
however, only a metaphorcial application of 
tlie term.— Malcolm's History of Persia, Vol* 
I. p. 200. 

MUJZOOB, An. (lit. abstracted) a class of 

faqueers. 

MUKA, Rus. Meal. 

M UK ADD AM a head of a gang of labou¬ 
rers. See Lamberdar. 

MUKAL. An. Arayris commiphora; Gugal. 

MUKALLA, Sing. Cassia lignea. 

MUKAMBALA, Maleae. Alstonia scho- 
laris, R. Br. Don. 

MUKAND BABRI, Hind. Eclipta erecta, 
also A jnga bracteata. 

MUKANIYAN, Maleae. A brahman of a 
particular tribe in Malabar, wearing tho 
tuft of hair on the fore part of tho head. 

MUKARATTY, Tam. Boorhaavia tube- 
rosa, also B. diandria, B. prooumbens, and 
other species. 

MUKASSIAMAH. See Khiraj, Mukhasa 

MLJKAYAN, Mae. A tribe of fishermen 
in Malabar. See Mukwa. 

MUKDEESHA or Magadoxa, in lat. 2 ° 
2’ N., long. 45 ° 25’ E., an important town 
on tho oast coast of Africa. 

MUKHANA, Beng. Anneslca spinosa. 

MUKIIARl or Mukraj, Hind, mahome- 
dans who sell fish, tobacco, jaggori and gram. 

MUKHASA. A portion of land or a 
village assigned to an individual, either rent 
free, or at a low quit-rent, on condition of 
service, or for service rendered. Mukhasa- 
dar one holding a mukhasa. 

MUKHTAR. Ak. An agent. 

MUNG. Hind. The pulse Phaseolus mungo. 

MUKHMAL. Guz. Hjnd. Velvet. 

MUKHR SAKARANT. See Now-roz. 
Sakrant. 

MUKHUM SEEM. Dolichos gladiatus, 
sabre bean. A large bean, which requires 
a strong support to run over. The beans 
are dressed as French beans but are not so 
tender.— Riddell. 

MUKIA SCABRELLA. Am. Tha-bwot- 
kha. Bunn . Bryonia scabrella. 

MUKIA. See Aqumuki. 

MUKKA. Beng. 

Mukka juari, Dek. | Mukka Choi urn, Tam. 

Maize, the Zea Mays. 

MUKKANTI PANDU. Tel. a cocoa- 
nuf, so eallod from baving.threo eyes. 

MUKKAPU KOKKESA or‘Mckkapn 
kokkesa. Tel. Biguonia. sp. 



MUKARA DWAJA. 

MUKKAY-KA-HAJ, the Mecca pilgrim, 
age. See Haj. 

MUKKRUH, any tiling which Mahom¬ 
ed himself, abstained from without enjoin¬ 
ing others to do so. 

MUKKI-Tam, Gamboge, also Garcinia 
pictoria Roxb. and Hebradetidron gambo- 
gioides. Graham. 

MUKKI-TAILUM, Tam. Gamboge butter. 
See Oil. 

MUK’L, Pers. Amyris commiphora: 
Bd el I in m ; Googu 1 : 

MITKODI or Makkam Teg. Schrebera 
swietenioides R. i. 109 ; Cor. 101. 

MUKOOROOTAY-KEERAY,TAM.greens 
of Boerhaavia procumbeus, also of Boer- 
haavia diandria. 

MUKRAN or Mekran, has a population 
composed of wandering tribes, its natives 
on the sea-coast aro of larger propor¬ 
tions and blacker complexions, than the 
northern ones, a circumstance that may 
probably be attributed to their frequent in¬ 
termarriages with the negroes of Muscat and 
Arabia; but the Mu k rani area puny and 
delicate race when compared to the Beloo- 
cliee or Brahooe, owing perhaps to the cli¬ 
mate, and their sensual lives, for which both 
sexes are notorious; they likewise drink 
great quantities of an intoxicating beverage, 
made from fermented dates. The women of 
Mukran are, usually, very ugly, and prover¬ 
bially unfaithful, they set no bounds to the 
gratification of their passions, at an early 
period of their lives, they are tottering under 
decrepitude and premature old age. The 
men do not seom to be remarkable for lon¬ 
gevity. The great bulk of the population of 
Kutch Gundnva are Jet’ll or Jut.— Voilui- 
gpf's Travels Delooehislan and S inde, pp. 306 
310. 

MUKRU, Hind. Machilus odoralissimus. 

MUKSIIA, Sans from mooch, to liberate. 
The hindoo thcologic opinion, known as 
nirvana is ono species of muksha or libe¬ 
ration, as koivulya is another: they both 
mean absorption, excluding every idea of 
separate identity.— Ward's View of the Hin¬ 
doos. Vol. IV. p. 364. 

MUKTO-JOORI, also Shwet Bustinda, 
also Murkanta Be no. Acalypha Jndica. Linn. 

MUKTO-PATI, Beng. Maranta dichoto- 
ma, Wall. 

MUKUL. Arc. Pfrs. B’dellium, also Com¬ 
miphora Madagascaronsis, Balsamodendron 
Roxburghianum. Wall. 

MUKUMPALA, MageAl. Alstonia scho¬ 
lars. 

MUKUND DEO. See Orissa. 

MUKARA DWAJA, Sans, from Makara, 
a water animal, and dwaja, a flag. 


MULCER. 

MUKURUNDU, Beng. Jasminum hir* 
Rntnrn. 

MUKWA a tribe of fishermen in Malabar; 
those of north Malabar follow the rule of 
descent a matrice bnt those in the south, 
permit of descent of pi’operty to sons. 

MUL, also Muli, Hind. a root: pokhar 
mul is Dolomioea macrocephala, 

MUL RAJ. See Solunkhi, Gujarat. 

MU LA. Hind. Bassia latifolia WiUd. 

MULA. See Bhakta Mula. 

MCLAIM Pers. soft; an ointment. 

MULAKA, Sans. Radish. 

MULAKARNE-MARM, Tam.^ Toddalia 
aculeata, Pers. 

MUCAKARANG VARAY PUTTAY, 
bark of Toddalia aculeata. 

MULAM PALL AM, Tam. Mulam Panda. 
Tee. Cucnmis melo Linn. W. and A. 

MULA NACSHITRA. See Komarpal. 

MULA PRAKRIT!. See Sacta. 

MULATHL Hind. Glyeyrhiza glabra." 

MULAYAN, Malkal. A servile tribe, the 
same ns the Palayan. 

MULAZIM. JIind. a servant, also farm 
servants agricultural hired laborers. 

MULBERRY, species of the Morns orMnl- 
borry trees and their fruit. In the Punjab 
there arc red and white mulberries, and two, 
sorts of each color, one is a small oval, being 
rather sweet,but a most miserable fruit. The - 
other, called shah tut, is a very long narrow 
fruit, looking almost like a caterpillar, 
either green is! i yellow or rcd-black in color; 
this fruit is somewhat bettor than the first 
kind, it is very sweet, but has no flavor. 
The real siia,litut, the 4 ‘ royal mulberry” of 
Kashmir, is a fine, large, subracid fruit, it is 
dried and made into flour, the bread from 
it is nutritious and fattening. The llill 
mulberry , or kinm is the Morus serrata. 

Toot or Karoon t is the Morus Indiea, a 
tree of fast growth, attaining its full size in 
20 years, when it becomes useful. 

The leaves of the red and white mulberry 
trees form the food of the worm (Bombyx 
raori) yielding the silk of commerce. They 
are quite distinct from the Philippine mul¬ 
berry, which is the Morns multieaulis of 
botanists. Becrbhoom mulberry gardens are 
innumerable,—dotting the country in patches s 
of a dark green colour.— Travels in India 
Vol. i. p. 6,5. Commissioner Jubbulporo Divi¬ 
sion. 

MULBERRY, INDIAN. Morinda citri- 
folia, Linn. 

MULBOOS-KHAS NAZR, an annual sup¬ 
ply of clothing materials formerly sent from 
Dac6a to the emperor of Delhi. 

MULCER, a tribe inhabiting the foot of 
the Anamallai bills very useful in the forest. 



MULKA NAAD. 

preparing elephant ropes from the vaca nar, 
assisting in the clearing of brushwood ami 
the repair of roads, Ac., for which they are 
paid. See Malai Arasar. 

MULETT, Hind. Glyeirrhiza triphylla. 

MULEZYE,- See Khyber. 

MULGEDIUM. See Fungi. 

MUL GRASSIA. See Grassia; India 
Kafcteywar. 

MULHAR RAO. See Holkar. Mahratfa 
Governments in India. 

MULT, Hind. Raplmnus sativus, radish ; 
any garden root, root of Coehlearia armo- 
racia— Linn. 

MU.LE ABDUR RAHMAN, See Semitic 
races. 

MULI BARANI, Hind. Brassica Grif¬ 
fith ii. 

MULI-KA. Tel? ITind. Balsamodendron 
Roxburghianuvn.— Wall. 

MULILA, Maleal. Xanthoxylon rhetsa, 

I). 0 . 

MULILI ? MARAM. Tam.G naltheria cera- 
soides Duval. W. and A. Ilook. and Thom. 

MIJLIM, Hind. Gloriosa sn per ba. j 

MU LIN, Hind. Bignonialudica, alsoSole- 
nanthns sp. 

MU LINGIH, Tam. Radish. 

MULK, the third title amongst Indian 
mahomedans, as Suraj ill Mulk, Sharf ul 
Mu Ik. 

MULKATT, a strongliold, near the Maha- 
ban mountain occupied by Mahomedan reli¬ 
gious fanatics from Hindustan. It is situat¬ 
ed on one of the southern spurs of Mahabun. 
Major James, 0. B., Commissioner of Pesha- 
wur, induced the Boner tribes not only 
to surrender after the havoc done among 
thepi but to send a contingent of two thou* 
sand men with the Corps of Guides to burn 
down Mulkah. Thus, the elder branch of the 
Eusutzai repeated the .vengeance which 
they once before took on the fanatics \yhen 
in May 1831 their fathers rose against Synd 
Ahmed the founder of the sect, who was 
then slaig at Bulakot, on the Indus, drove his 
family to take refuge with the nawab of 
Tonk who long sheltered them, and expelled 
his Ghnzee followers. 

MUL RED A, a cloth made at Amritsar. 

MULE FERN. Memionitis cordifolia, 

MU LET, Hind. Farsetia Edgewortlpr. 

MULEN SCHENA.—? AmorphophaHus 
campanulatus. 

MULES seldom go so few as 30 miles in 
a day, though carrying a load of about 3 
cwt., and passing over suoh totals or passes, 
as would appal evou a Spanish muleteer. 

Iran. 


MUGiL CEPSA LOT US, 

MULKAS, Tel. species of Barnbusa. 

MULKGIRL Hind. Circuits. 

MULKLAVU, Maleal. Salmalia Mali- 
barica, Schott. 

MULL A, aNo Mullana Aa. Hind, a moha- 
rnedan learned in the law; a schoolmaster, a 
mahomedan teacher. 

MULL A BARK, bark of Zyzypbus num¬ 
mular ia. 

MULL AG HAI. Tam. Capsicum. 

MULLAKU, or Mnrakn, Tam. Wax. 

MULLAKUND, See Khyber. . 
MULLAY MUNTHA-KEERY. Tam. 
Capsella bursa past oris. 

MULLA MUSTE or Uste, Tkl. Solanum 
trilobatum, L. The Sanscrit is Alarkah, 
which, though stated to be CalotropU 
gigantea, is applied to Sol. trilobatum in 
Telingana. The leaves aro used as a vege¬ 
table and are believed to improve the intel¬ 
lect according to the verse: “ By offering 
the Alarkah leaves he became a prince,” al¬ 
luding to the servant of a foolish king, who 
having made his master wise by feeding him 
daily on usto loaves, was rewarded by* pro¬ 
motion to a princedom. 

MULLANGT, Tel. Raphanus sativus, L. 

MULLEN-BELLERI, Maleal. Cue amis 
sativus, Tj. 

MULLEER RIVER, 16 miles from the 
town of Kurachee. 

MULL ELAVA MARAM, Tam. Bombas 
Malaharicum or Salrnalia Malabarica. 

MULLELAVOO, Can. Salmalia Main- 
barica. 

MULLENEE, a river near Jowrab in the 
Indore territory. 

MULLER, Maximilian, a learned German, 
who settled in England as profbssor of 
Sanscrit; editor 1-849 —1856 of the Rig Veda 
—1859, author of History of Ancient Sans¬ 
crit Literature. 

MULLET FISH, Mngil cephalns. 

Putliin, IIivd. I Maddava meen, T\m. 

Arabi mutchi, Duk. | Bouta, Tkl. 

The mullets spawn largely in estuaries, 
and apparently powhere else. The seer, 
Cybrium Commersonii spems to spawn 
very near the months of the estuaries, while 
others appear to ascend nearly as high as the 
tidal infiuenpe for the purpose. The mullet 
lives largely on shrimps and sand-worms. 
A small plot of some four or five acres in 
the Mangalore backwaters was therefore 
buoyed off to be left undisturbed for shrimps 
to breed in— Ain's Mat. Med. p. lb5„rA#o«on. 
Thomas. 

MUGIL CEPSALOTUS. Valenciennes, 
The Tennasserim seas have large ejiM 
mullet, valuable fur the table 


MULKA NAAD, See fyora,mbai*. 
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MULLOH* 

common in Calcutta, but distinguished 
by its small head, smaller scales, and goggle 
eyes which appear to be starting Out of its 
head.— Mason. 

MUG1L SUBVIRIDIS. —Valenciennes. A 
small mullet often found in great num¬ 
bers in the river near Maulmain, many of 
the Burmese regard it as the young of M. 
Cepsalotus , but it is a distinct species. 

MULLEZYE; See Afghan. 

MULLI, Tam! Solanum Indicnm, Linn. 

MULL1KA, Beng. Arabian jasmine, Jas- 
minum sarabao. 

MULLI KlltEY, Tam. Amarantus poly¬ 
gam us .—Linn It orb. 

MULLOFI, a pass in Belnchistan. The 
Bolan pass ou the borders of Saharawau, 
leads from the Dashti-i-bc-dowlut to Dadur, 
and is the great route of communication 
between the Western Affghan provinces 
and the countries opening on the Indus. 
It is a continuous succession of ravines and 
gorges. The air in the lower part of the 
pass is in summer oppressively hot and 
unhealthy. It extends from 29 ° 30’ ; 
67° 40’; to lat. 29° 52\ long. 67° 

4*—55 m.; or £ m. wide at entrance. The 
entrance is 800 ft. ; Ab-i-goom, 2,540 ; crest, 
5793 ft. Average ascent, 90 ft. per mile. The 
Bolan pass with the MuUoh pass, far to the 
south, are the only level routes intersecting 
the great chain of mountains, defining, on 
the east, the low countries of Kach Gandava 
and the valley of the Indus ; while westward, 
it supports the elevated regions of Kclat and 
Saharawau. There are many other passes 
over the chain, but all of them from the east 
have a steep and difficult ascent, and conduct 
to the brink of the plateau or table-land. 
Such are the passes of Takari and Naghow, 
between the Bolan andMulloh routes, and 
there are others to the north of the Bolan. 
This pass is no less important, as occurring 
in the direct line of communication between 
Sind and the neighbouring countries with 
Kandahar and Khorasan. It also constitutes, 
in this direction, the boundary between the 
Sard Sel and Garm Sel, or the cold and hot 
countries (sard-sair, garm-sair cool-journey, 
warm-journey.) The natives here affirm, 
that all below the pass is Hind, and that all 
above it is Khorasan. This distinction is in 
a great measure warranted, nbt only because 
the pass separates very different races from 
each other, speaking various dialects, but 
that it marks the line of a complete change 
of climate, aud natural productions. 

The Bolan river is about 70 miles long, 
the Sir-i-Bolan Pass, in lat. 29° 51', long. 
07° is 4,494 ft. above the sea. It is 


MULTAN. 

remarkably sinuous, but runs genet m' / 
south-easterly; from a junction with tbu 
Nari River. It is liable to inundation ; and 
as its bed, in some parts, occupies the whole 
breadth of the ravine, travellers are fre¬ 
quently overtaken by its torrents. Falls 
3,751 ft. in 54 m. from source to Dadur.— 
Massons Journeys, Vol. I. p. 338. See 
Kabul, Kandahar; Kclat. 

MULLOO KEERAY, Tam. See Moolo- 
karang Varay puttav. 

MULL A, Sans, strong, from nial, to hold. 

MULLU. See Knrumbnr. 

MULLU DOSA KAIA, Tel. Cucumis 
rr.omordica, Ro.vb. W. A. 

MULLU BOMMA KACHCHIKAI, Tet, 
A sort of spinous Arum ? Pothos sp. ? ap¬ 
parently; from the Golukonda hills. 

MULLU JILUGA, Ter, JSschynomene 
Roxburghii, Spreng. Smirhia aspera, R. iii. 
343. 

MULLUM CHUNDE—? Solanum ver- 
bncifolium. Linn. 

MULLU MODUGA, Tbt, Erytlirina 
snblobata, Itoxb. W. A. 

MULLUNG, a mohurfum fukeer. An or¬ 
der of mahomedan devotees. 

MULLU PENDALAM, Trt, Dioseorea 
pentaphylla, L .— R. iii. 80G— W. 1c. 814. 

MULLU TOTA KURA, Tel. Amaran¬ 
tus spinosus, L. — R. iii. Gil.— W. Ic. 513. 

MULLU VANGAY, Maleal. Briedelia 
Spinosa, Wilbl. 

MULMUL KHAS, Hind, a fine muslin 
fabric. See Cotton manufactures. 

MULMURACA, Tam. A Ceylon tree 
which grows to about 24 inches in diameter, 
and 25 feet in height. It is used by the na¬ 
tives for canoes, catamarans, and many 
other purposes. It produces a fruit which, 
with the leaves of the tree, is used medici¬ 
nally.— Edijc, on the Timber of Ceylon . 

MULO, Bus. Soap. 

MULOO GOY1NDA, Tgl. Barleria pri- 
onites. 

MULOOK-UT-TUAIF. See Kabul. 

MULOO MANIK. See Kattyawar. 

MULOO VENGAY MARAM, Tam. Brie- 
delia spinosa. 

MULSARI, Sans. Mimusops elengi. Mul- 
sari-ka-Phool, Hind. theFlowers of Mimusops 
elengi. 

MULSARI, a tribe occupying the Anamal- 
lai forests. See Malai Arasar, Mulcer, India. 

MULTAN, the name of a district and of 
a town in the Punjab. The town being near 
the left bank of the Chenab river. Multan 
district bounds Baha^al-poor on the north. 
Multan town has bad its name repeatedly 
changed ; it is supposed to be the capital v>$ 
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■MULTAN. MUMASENNI. 

the Malli, of Alexander’s historians, the place all to the east of the Sutlej. The old town 
where Alexander was wounded. It was of Uchh is situated on the eastern bank of 
taken by Chach in the seventh Century, and the Panjnad, 70 miles to tho south-soufch- 
now contains about 45,000 inhabitants. Its west of Multan, and 45 miles to the north 
gardens are well stocked with fruit-trees, as east of the present confluence with the Indus 
mangoes, oranges, citrons, limes, &c* Its at Mithunkot. He thinks, also, that Uuhh 
date-groves also yield much fruit-, and must be the Iskandar, or Alexandria, of the 
vegetables are grown in great plenty. The Chnch-namah, which was captured by Chach 
inundations of the Ravi river extend to the on his expedition against Multan. Richard 
city, but it is three miles distant, and has F. Burton's Sindh, p.‘i57-8. Mohan Lais 
what is called a bandar, or boat-station ; Travels , p. 302. Masson's Journeys Vol. L p- 
whence there is communication with the 396. Vigno’s a personal Narrative , p. 17. 
Indus, and, consequently, with the sea. The Cunningham p. p. 219-243. Ancient Gcog. of 
area enclosed within the walls being com- India p.p. 215, 243. See India, Kabul, Maili, 
pactly built over, tho city may be supposed Punjab, Khetri, Khyber, Knlm, Raien. 
to contain not less t-han eight or nine thou- MULAGRAUI. Sans. From mala, filth, 
sand houses or from forty to forty-five thou- and grabin, receiving, 
sand souls. The Multan district produces MULUGU CHETTU or Togaru cliettu 
corn, oranges, palms, sugar, cotton, and Tf.l. Morinda citrifolia, L R, i* 0 “• 
indigo. Turkistan and especially the city These names seem to be applied indifferently 
of Bokhara, supplies Multan with silk of to M. citrifolia and M.tinctovia. 
three kinds, namely, Lab-i-abi, Charkhi, and MULU MODUGA. or Badadam. Tel. 
Hoshkari. These silks are purchased res- I Erythrina sulobata, R. iii* 254. W. and A. 
pectively in Bokhara from 7, 0, to 12 rupees 1 801. Br. applies this to Amoora (or 
per seer, and Rold in Multan from 10, 12, Andersonia) rohitaka* W.&A. and conjecture 
to 15 rupees. One camel-load of the first with probability that E. sublobafa is a var. of 
kind of silk, which is equal to 6| maunds in E. suberosa. 

weight, costs at Bokhara 440 tila, or 2,837 MLJLUKA RASARI. Tam. Eumeta 

rupees 8 annas. Each tila makes 0 Nanak- Cramerii Westw. Wood Moth. 

shai rupees and G or 7 annas. Tho trade of MULU KIRI- Tam. Amarantus spino- 

Bokhara to Multan is generally conducted sus. Linn. Roxb. W. Ic. 

by the Lohani and Shikarpnri. They load MULUK-UT TAWAIF. See Persian 

their goods on camels at Bokhara. Multan kings. 

indigo, notwithstanding its impurities, is of MULIJM KUNDITM. Sans, root of a plant, 

good color, and therefore possesses the MULU MUL4UKA. Tam. Erythrina 

quality which constitutes the chief value Indies, Lam. 

of this article. Some imported from Khyr- MULUNG* a rude pagan tribe on the hills 

poor was found superior to that of Multan, of Assam on the eastern frontier of the Mikir 
and valuod at Rs. 10 a maund more. The and Oachar. Sec India, 
plant'is indigenous both in Sindh and the MULUNGU. See Semitic races. 

Punjab ; it. is exported only to the Persian MULU TOTA KURA. Tel, Amaran- 

Gulf, Afghanistan and Bombay. Burton tus spinosus. Linn. Roxb. W. Ic. 
states that, the people of Multan murdered MULU-V1LLARI. Tam. Cucumis sativus. 
Shams of Tabriz, the celebrated Murshid, Linn. 

or spiritual teacher, and the more celebrated MULU VEMPALI. Tel. . Tephrosia 
Hafiz, in order to bury him in their town, spinosa. Pers. Galega sp» R. iii* 383; G. 
The AfFghan Hazara, lie says, mako a point pentapbylla, 384. 

of killing and burying in t.hoir own country, MULVI. A mabomedan learned in the 
any stranger who is indiscreet enough to Koran, the plural is Mulla. 
commit a miracle or show any particular MUM.—? A fermented liquor, brewed 

Sign of sanctity. Multan city was conquer- principally from the malt of wheat.— Fault¬ 
ed by Shahab-u-din in 1171. Multan ner. 

fortress, with Mulraj and garrison after a MUMANI. Hind. Sageretia Brandre- 
prolonged siege, surrendered unconditionally thiana also Arnebia echioides; peil mundi is 
to the investing Indian Array on the 22nd Tanacetum vulgare. 

Jan. 1849. In the time of Akbar no less MUMANRAI. Hind. Pshtu. Sageretia 
than seventeen districts or separate per- oppositifolia, 

gunnahs, overe attached to the province of MUMASENNL One of the aboriginal 
Multan. All that General Cunningham can tribes of Persia.— Malcolm's History of Persia, 
identify are tJch, Diraiwal, Moj and Marot, Vol. i. p. 27. 5 
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MUMTAZ MAHAL. MUNCHETTY MARAII. 

MUM AT Ar. or death, created on the The sultana died in 2 hours after the birth 
tenth day of Mohurrutn. of the princess. Her husband, Shah Jehan 

MUMDOTE, A Cis Sutlej state, it is a erected over her remains a msguificent tomb, 
mahomedan chieftaincy, and was re-estab- known to Europeans as the Taj-Mahal, a 
Jished in 18C3. corruption of Muintaz Mahal. Travernier 

MUMGO-PISIN. Maleal. Gum of Mo- says that, in building the Taj, twenty 
ringa pfcerygosperma,. thousand workmen were employed for 

MUMIAI. The Mumia orientals of the twenty-two years in its erection and ho 
ancients, mentioned by Dioscorides (iii. 99), states it was erected by a Frenchman of 
was obtained from Persia, was deemed of the name of Austin do Bordeaux. The 
singularly healing qualities, and hence brick scaffolding is said to have cost as much 
named Sarcocolla. Ouseley mentions that as the building itself. The marble had been 
at l~a' mile from Khesvieli village, which presented by the rajah of Jeypore, and 
belongs to the territory of Darabjerd, he was brought from its quarries, a distance of 
skotebed the Koh-i-Mniniay or “Mummy 140 miles, upon wheeled carriages. Her 
Mountain,** situate within three or four husband died in A. I). 1 GOO. In the middle 
miles. It is an interesting locality from the of the apartment, underneath the great cu- 
murniai or mummy, produced in its internal pola, are the cenotaphs of the royal pair, 
cavities. It is a blackish, bituminous matter They lie side by side, tlie empress to the left, 
which oozes from the rock, and is considered Her name, Murntaza Mahal Banoo Begum, 
by the Persians as far more precious than and the dato of her death, 1031, are read on 
gold ; for healing cuts and bruises, and the slab. That of her husband and the dato 
causing fractured bones to unite. In the of his death, 1600, are also inscribed 
vieiuity of this Momiai cavern is a village upon the other tomb. Tr. Hind. Vol. i., 
called Ayin (or rather Ayi) the name of pp. 413, 414. 

which has been compounded with mum MUN. Benc. Crotalaria laburnifolia. 
or “ wax’* so as to form the word mum-i-ayi MUN also Turunjabin. Arab. Manna, 
or “ the wax of Ayi. The more concise ae- MUN or Maund, forty seers or eighty 
count, given in Ebn llaukal’s translated pounds, a measure of weight. See Maund; 
work (p. 133) sufficiently agrees with this, weights and measures. 

History of the Manners and Customs of Ancient MUNA, according to some muhomedans, 
Greece , Vol. iii., p. 40G. Baron (7. A . De, the place where Adam was buried. Soo 
Mode's Travels in Luristan and Arabulan . Abu Kubays. 

p.324. Ouseley's Travels , Vol. ii., p. 119. MUNA. Beng. Crotalaria laburnifolia. 
See Asphalte, Petroleum, Momiai, Sarco- Linn . liheede. lloxb. W. A. 
colla. MUNAGA. Tel. Moringa pterygosperma, 

MUMMURTTI, the Hindu Triad, con- Gcert. W. &f A. 545— III. 77. —Hyperautliera 
sisting of Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva or Js- moringa, R. ii. 368. liheede. vi. 11. Managa- 
vara; literally three forms from mur three kaia, the pods. Munaga-koora, the greeus. 
and mur’t forms. Muuaga-poo, the flowers. Munaga Vayroo, 

MUMMY, the Egyptians believed in the the roof, 
re-occupation of the body, by the soul, and MUNAI. Tam. Castor, 
their object in preserving the body was to MUNAKKA. Hind. Vitis vinifera, dried 
have it ready for the re-entry of the soul grapes, common seed raisins, 
after completing its period of migrations. MUNAL. Hind. The munal or monal 
The mummy cases of Egypt were made of pheasant, Lpphophorus impoyanus called 
the wood of Cordia myxa. also nilgir. 

MUMTAZ MAHAL BANU BEGUM, or, MUNAS, a river near Byagorah in Rung- 
more briefly, Murntaza Begum, was the poor. 

daughter of Asoph Jah, and the niece of Noor MUNCHA-KUNDA, Tel. AmorphophaU 
Jehan. She was twenty years married to Shah lus campanulatus. 

Jehan,and bore him a child almost every year. MUNCH AR. See Lakes; Munchur. 
Bernier says, she was that extraordinary MUNCHEEASHEE. Sec Kush, pr 
beauty of the East, whom the emperor loved Cush. 

so passionately that his conjugal fidelity was MUNCHETTY MARAM. Malayala. A 
never it is said, impeached while she tree of little value which grows in Matabar 
lived. The death of the Begum occurred and Canary to about 25 feet in height, and 
on the 18th day of July 163.1 occasioned 18 inches in diametor: it is used by tbo 
by her giving birth to a daughter, who is natives for coasting vessels and house build* 
fabulously said to have been heard orying in ng.— Ed ye, Forests of Mcdubar and 
the womb by herself and her other daughters. Canary 
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MUNDAII. 

MUNCHI NOONAY, Ter,. Gingelly or 
Sesamnm oil, oil of Sesamum orientate. 

MUNCHUR LAKE, amid the generally 
arid, dreary, and sterile character of the 
scenery of Sindh, Lake Munchur forms a fair 
expanse of calm transparent water, lying be¬ 
neath the mountains and surrounded with 
rich foliage. Pustan's Personal Observations , 
p. 9. 

MUNDA-PHORA, Guz. A mahomedan 
mendicant in the west of India, who, to ex¬ 
tort charity, draws blood from his own head 
or other parts of his body ; from moonda the 
Lead, phorna to break. 

MUNJENATI WOOD, also Munjenati 
marara, Anglo-Tam. is used for making 
doors, stocks to matchlocks, and for other 
purposes. Ains. Mat. Med. p. 208. 

MUNJUN, Hind. Dentifrice made of 
charcoal, of betel nut, of almond shell, or of 
frankincense and alum. 

MUPAN, or Moopen, Maleal. a class of 
slaves in Malabar. 

MURDA-FAROSH. Pers. Seller of the 
dead. 

MURDDHABH1SHIKTA, Sans. A mix¬ 
ed caste, sprung from a brahman father and 
kshatriya mother, and following the profes¬ 
sion of arms. 

MUNDAH, a raco occupying the eastern 
and southern parts of Cliota Nagpore. The 
Muudab, Ho and Oraon are all divided into 
families, called Kili or Clan, and may not 
take to wife a girl of their own kili. Manki 
is the name applied to the Mundah chiefs, in 
the southern parts of Chota Nagpore. The 
Manki, of Chota Nagpore have acquired con¬ 
siderable estates. The Mundah and Ho 
houses are more isolated with better accom¬ 
modation than those of the Oraon, with ver¬ 
andahs, aud separate apartments for the 
married and unmarried members. Every 
Mundah village has its own dancing place. 
The Mundah comprise about two-thirds of 
the population of the five pergunuahs of Siiii, 
Tamar, Barundali, Rahey and Bundu, all 
others being recent settlers. But many of 
the'Mondah Kol have been dispossessed of 
their ancestors* lands, by middlemen, brah¬ 
mans and rajputs. The Mundah settlements 
are chiefly in the eastern and southern parts 
of Chota Nagpore. The Mundah and Sontal 
are amongst the ugliest of mankind, the 
Sontal being remarkable for good nature and 
ugliness. They are more like Hottentots 
than Negroes. 

Mnnda features are flat and broad. The 
extreme features of this race are high cheek 
bones, small eye orbits often with an oblique 
Betting, flat faces, without much beard or 
whisker, and in colour from brown to tawny 


MUNDAH. 

yellow. The richer people of the Mnn- 
dah, who aspire to be zemindars, wear the 
poita, reverence brahmans and worship kali, 
bat the mass continue in their original faith. 
The great propitiating sacrifices to the local 
deities are carousals, at winch they eat, 
drink, sing, dance and make love, aud the 
hindus settled in the province propitiate the 
local deities. The Mundah couutry is ar¬ 
ranged intoPurba or divisions, each consisting 
of twelve or more villages under a chief, and 
the chiefs meet, at times for consultation. 

Many of the Oraon and some of the Muuda 
clans or kili, are called after animals, the eel, 
hawk, crow, heron, &c., and the clans do not 
eat the animal whose name they bear. The 
dead of the Moondah and Ho are placed in a 
coffin along with all the clothes and orna¬ 
ments used, and all the money the deceased 
had, and all burned. The larger bones are 
preserved till a large monumental stone can 
be obtained, and the bones interred below it. 
The Ho near the houses, the Oraon separate 
from the village. They are taken to the tomb 
in a procession, with young girls beariug 
empty and partly broken pitchers, which they 
reverse from time to time to show that they 
are empty. The collection of these massive 
grave stones under the fine old tamarind 
trees is a remarkable feature in Kol villages. 
The stones are sometimes so large that the 
men of several villages are required to move 
them. The bones are put with some rice into 
a new earthen vessel, deposited into the hole 
prepared for them and covered with the 
big stone. The Munda and Oraon races are 
fond of field sports and all game, large and 
small, disappear from near them. They 
form great hunting parties. Fishing and 
cock fighting are also resorted to. The 
Munda and Ho have a skamanite religion. 
They have no worship of material idols, but 
Singbongu, the sun, is the supreme being, 
the creator and preserver, a beneficent deity; 
they have secondary gods, all invisible and 
generally malevolent; sacrifices to Sing- 
bongu are made of fowls, pigs, white goat, 
ram and buffalo. 

The Oraon worship the sun under the name 
of Dhurmi, as the creator and the preserver, 
and offer white animals to him in sacrifice. 

Mundah, Ho and Oraon are all divided in¬ 
to families, called kili or clan, aud may not 
take to wife a girl of their own kili. 

Manki, is the name applied to the Mundah 
chiefs,on the southern parts of Chota Nagpore. 

Mundah and Ho houses are more isolated, 
with better accommodation than those of the 
Oraon, with verandahs and separate apart¬ 
ments for the married and unmarried mem¬ 
bers. Every Mundah village has its own 
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MUNDLA ARU. 

dancing place. General Cunningham. Sug¬ 
gests, pp. 505 507 that the Munda are the 
ancient Muruuda.— Campbell, pp. 150 151. 
Major Dalton , pp. 76, 04, 154, 158, 159, 160, 

16:3, 168,188-89, 106. Major Dalton. Mr. G. 
Campbell , p. 131. 

MUNDANE. See Myen-ino. 

MUNDANE EGG. See Lakshmi, Vedas. 

MUNDA PA, in hindu temples, is the part 
of the building known in architectural no¬ 
menclature as the “ pronaos.” The word 
is also written Mundnf, also Mantapam. 
The min dm or cella, in hind u temples, con¬ 
tains the statue of the god. The Mindra, 
dedicated to the linga, is a double-roofed 
Gothic building, the body square, but the 
upper part short and tapering to a point. It 
contains one, two, three, or more rooms, 
about three cubits by four, with a porch in 
front for spectators. The centre room con¬ 
tains the lingam. Mindra, says Mr. Ward, 
means any edifice of brick or stone; but. 
custom has appropriated it almost exclusively 
to the temples of ihe lingam.— Ward's View 
of the Hindoo vol. ii. p. 1. 

MUNDAREIJ,— Y Bauhinia acuminata. 

MUNDA RE-KAT, Tam. This fruit grows 
in the extreme southern parts of the Penin¬ 
sula, and is eaten by the common people.— 
Ain site, p. 241. 

MCJNDAKUK, Beng. Coral tree; Ery- 
thina fill gens. 

MIJNDAVALLl, MaLeal, Calonyction 
grundiliorum, Ohoiey. 

MUNDEE, Sans. Duk. Sphsoranthus Indi- 
cus; also Splunranthus hirtus, Dunn. See 
Mundi. 

MUNDAY, a kind of sweetmeat. 

MDNDME or Mundi. See' Kohistan. 

MUNDEE, Hind. P A market. Sabzi 
Mundi, Hind, the green-market, the vegeta¬ 
ble market. 

MUNDEL, a cloth of cotton and gold, ob¬ 
tainable in Kutcli, costs lis. 8-4-11. Muu- 
del, an article of dress. 

MUNDI A. See Kutch or Cutcli. 

MUNDI BUTI, Hind. Splneranthus hir¬ 
tus; S. mollis. Gorakh-muudi, Hind, is 
Lippia nodiflora. Rat-muudi, Hind, is Mac- 
rotomia euchroma, also Trichodesma lndiea. 
See Mundee. 

MUNDI-NUGGUR. See Jullundhur. 

MUNDIRI-MARAM, Tam. Anacardium 
occidentale, Linn. Mundiri-Pisin, Tam. the 
gum of Anacardium occidentale, Linn. 

MUNDISOL4E, a city of Mahva belonging 
to Sindhia. It is surrounded by poppy culti¬ 
vation on the banks of a noble river but is 
becoming impoverished. 

MUNDLA ARU, H. the nectarine, Amyg- 
dalus Persic a, var. locvigata. 


MUNG. 

MUNDLAMOOSTEE KAI, Tel. Sd. 

nun i trilobatum. 

MUND-MALA, Hind, the necklace of hu¬ 
man heads which is suspended from the 
necks of Siva and some of his avatars, and of 
Parvati, as Kal, and Kali. Coles Myth. Mind. 
p. 689. See Siva. 

MUNDODill, the ancient capital of the 
Purihara Rajpoot race. 

MUNDODART, Sans, from manda, small, 
and oodara, the bellv. 

MUNDOOKA BliUMMI, Tel. Ilydroco- 
tyle Asiatic?), Limb. 

MUNDOOKA PURNI, Sans. Ilydroco- 
tyle Asiatica, Linn. 

MIJNDR1 MARAM, Tam. Anacardium 
occidentale. The Cashew-nut tree. 

The fruit. 

Caslioo Apple, Eng. Ciulju, Malay 

Moomlri pullum, Tam. Pertica Manjo, „ * 

Moon la lnaniuili pamlu,TEi„. Jtiniboocerang, Sum* 

Cujoo, 1>dk. iieejara SuJa Sans, 

The Mil. The oil. 

Mumlri-kottay, Mnndri kottay-yonnai, 

Cashow-nut, Cashew-nut-oil, 

This fruit occasionally appears at the ta¬ 
bles of Europeans in India. It is very suc¬ 
culent and is considered by the Natives as 
possessing a peculiar cooling quality. The 
tree is the Kapa inava of the Hortus Mala* 
baricus, in which Rheedo tolls us, that the 
juice of the fruit is supposed to be of use in 
diarrhoea and to cure diabetes.— liort . Mai. 
para. .3, p. 67 ; Aivdie, p. 227. 

M UNDU KA-PURN1. Sans. Hydrocotylc 
asiatica.— Linn. 

MUNDUL KANGRA. Elctisine cora- 
cana, Corel, lioxb. 

MUNDUP, Hind, a canopy. See Mun- 
dapa. 

MUNDU-VANCA See Nair ; Polyandry. 

MUNDWA, Hind, a pan dal, a temporary 
shed, constructed of bamboos and mats. 
Muiidvva- ki-bibian-ka-kliana, a mahomedan 
ceremony. 

MUNEE BEGUM, a European lady of 
Akbar’s harem. Tbe emperor survived his Lu- 
sitanian mistress aud showed his affection 
for her memory by erecting over her remains 
a handsome tomb afi Secundra. In this tomb 
was located for many years, the Press of the 
Church Mission Society, and its premises 
afforded shelter to 300 orphans in the famine 
of 1838. Tr. of Mind. vol. ii. p. 17. 

MUNEE GUNGARAY, Tel. Hibiscus 
populneoides. 

MUNEE KEERAY, also Fassoo-munnse 
keemy, Tam. Premna integri folia. 

MUNEM MANUS, Hind. Jasminum 
arborescens. 

MUNG, Hind. Phaseolus mungo, Linn « 
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MUNG-KHONG. 

MUNG-LADAKHI, Hind, a vetch or 
pulse Cicor sp. F 

MUNG SAFED, Pshtd. Phascolns auras, 
Hind, Mcjng. Saccharum munja, is a large 
grass. 

MUNGA or Kantena. Tel. Crotalaria. 
anthylloides Lam. — W. $\A.—C. stricta, R. iii. 
2 65. 

MUNGA. See Simiadee. 

MUNG A, Hind. Coral. 

MUNGA, also Sujna, Duk. Hind. Horse 
Radish Tree; Hyperanthora moringa. Man- 
gay ka Phool, Duk. Flower of Hyperan- 
fhera moringa, Mungay-ki-bhaji, the greens ; 
Mungay ke jhar ki jar, the loot. 

MUNGALA WANLOO, Tel. Barbers. 

MUNGAPI, Tam. Nyctanthes arbor tristis. 

MUNGASHT. See Luristan. 

MUNGEESTUN, Mahr. of Bombay, Gar- 
cinia mangostana, Linn. The mangosteen. 

MUNGEVENAH, Tam. a Ceylon tree 
which grows to 30 inches in diameter, and 8 
feet long. Wood close in its grain and light, 
used for gun-stocks, poles of palanquins, 
sandals,&c.,monkey sand pea-fowl,feed on the 
fruit, &c .— Eclije , on the Timber of Ceylon. 

MUNG-FAN. See India. 

MUNGFI, also Adis-manis, Jav. Aniseed. 

MUNGHT, a river near Tekmah in Azim- 
gurh, and rnnning near Ghazipur. 

MUNGIL, or Munjil. Tam. Bambusa 
arundinacoa and oilier species of Bambusa. 
Mungil Arisi, Tam. the Seed. Mungil Ku- 
ratu, Tam. the young plant. Mungil Oopoo. 
Tam. Tabashcer. 

MUNGINATT, Mal. Morinda tomentosa. 

MUNGINATI MARAM, also Sapprah 
Maram, Tam Bixa orellana. 

MUNGI PEITUN, a town on tho Goda- 
Very, probably the Pilthana of the Periplus. 

MUNG-KA-DAL, HiND.Phaseolus mungo. 

MUNG-KHONG. About the 14th century 
of the Christian era, the Lau were a power¬ 
ful and conquering people in the upper por¬ 
tion of the basin of the Irawadi, where their 
capital was atrMo-gaung (Muang-gaung or 
Munk-khong) and whence in A. D. 1224, 
they sent an expedition which subjugated 
Assam and established Ahom rule. Their 
native country was a portion of the basins of 
the Mekong and the Menam, including Yun¬ 
nan. About the same time, they took pos¬ 
session of a higher portion of the upper basin 
of the Mili, where their chief seat was at 
Khamti, whence the name by which this 
branch is still known. At present, the Lau, 
under the names of Shan and Khamti, are 
found in Upper As.sam, and scattered over a 
large portion of the northern half of the 
basin of the Irawadi, nearly to the confln^ 
©nee of the Khyeu-dwen with the principal 
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stream. Scattered villages are even found in 
Arakan ; on the eastern side they are scat¬ 
tered along the Sa-luen as far as 18 ° . The 
whole of the Menam basin is in their hands, 
with the exception of a small part of the 
right side near its head; and they also 
occupy a largo portion of the basin of the 
Me-kong. The eastern tribes are known as 
Lo-Lo, Lau and Thai. 

MUNG-KUDU, Malay. Morinda urn- 
beltata, produces a dye stuff. The best dye is 
procured from the bark of the roots of three 
year old plants It is one of the commonest 
red dyes in India; though the colour is dull, 
yet it is considered faster than the brighter 
tints obtained from other substances. 

MUNG LAD, a river near Surahan. 

MUNG MTIT. See India. 

MUNGOCHAR a valley, southward of 
that of Moostung, more circular in form, 
and of much less extent; destitute of trees, 
save a few stunted mulberries. See Balu¬ 
chistan, Kelat. 

MUNGOH. Hind. A climbing plant of 
the Himalaya, growing 20 to 30 ft. high. 

MUNG-PHALLI, Beng. Mahr. Fruit of 
Araehis hypogiea, Ground nuts. 

MUNGRA, Hiisd. Raphanus caudatus. 

MUNGRIS, Malay. A wood of Singapore, 
while fresh, it is nearly as hard as the iron- 
wood, and more difficult to be worked; 
it is very durable. 

MUNG SI, Jav. Dill seed. 

MUNG THJKIRT, Hind. Phaseolus radi- 
tiatus also Phaseolus Roxburghii, W. and A. 

MUNGUL, an ancient, dependency of 
Kuhlor, which was declared independent on 
the expulsion of the Goorkha. Its tribute 
payment is Rupees 72. The revenue, Rupees 
i,u00, population, 917. 

MUNG UL, or Munga, or Mungcar. See 
Hot, Springs. 

MUNGUL A. In hinduism, Kartikeya is the 
leader of the celestial armies, Mungula is the 
Mars of the hindns. He is one of the plan¬ 
ets; and is of the Kettri caste. He was pro¬ 
duced from the sweat of Siva's brow ; and 
is painted of a red or flame-col our, with four 
arms, holding in his hands a trident, a club, 
a lotus, and a spear. His vahan is a ram.— 
Cole. Myth . Hind. p. 132. See Graha, 
Vahan. 

MUNGULU- CIIUNDIKA, Sans, from 
mn rural a, <r 0 od, and chan dike, wrathful. 

MUNGUL PANDY. See Panda, Punda. 

MUNGULA-VARA, Sans, frommangala, 
good, and vara, a day. 

MUNI, Sans. A liindu sage: maha-muni, 
a great sage. 

MUNI, Tam. Erytlirina suberosa. Roxb. 

MUNIA. Sind, fibre of Amphidonax 



MUNICIPALITIES, 
karka. Lind. 

MUNIA PECTORALIS. One of the 
gouus of birds called Munia. Seo Birds. 

MUNICIPALITIES. The Mahratta peo¬ 
ple have, amongst them, outside every village, 
the pariah or dher, whom they designate 
the Mhar; the tanner who is called Mining, 
and inside the .hamlets dwell the Dlior, or 
tanner. In Hindustan and Bengal the re¬ 
public or village system has been greatly 
disturbed by the repeated inroads and con- 
quests of foreign races and the long period 
of mahomedan rule and the village oflieers 
and servants are less complete. But, even 
there, the headman and the accountant are 
almost invariably retained and some of the 
other oflieers and servants are also to be 
found and in most instances the offices are 
hereditary, are capable of being mortgaged or 
sold : are paid by recognized fees and per¬ 
quisites, by allotments of grain at the time 
of harvest or sometimes by portions of land 
held rent free or at a low quit rent. In 
the Canarese and Mahratta countries the 
village authorities are still ruling. They 
greatly vary in number and in duties, but 
there are office holders who claim to be des¬ 
cendants of the persons who first settled and 
at dates long before tho oldest of the Euro¬ 
pean dynasties were established. Potails in 
the Mahratta country ; trace their descent 
from persons who settled a thousand years 
ago and more in tho villages they now hold 
and the same *is to be found amongst the 
Reddi and Gauda of the South and East, it 
is this that preserves the Indian villages 
from the changes which would otherwise 
have occurred from tho irruptions of the 
Aryan, Brahui, Jut, Persian, Tartar, Rajput, 
Arab, Moghul, Afghan, Portuguese, French 
and British. Amongst the Mahratta, office 
bearers are known as Balute or Alute; 
amongst the Canarese, as Ayakarru, Aya- 
garru or Ayangaudlu. TUo-tbllowing Muni¬ 
cipal officers may be enumerated : 

Head officer, styled Potail, lleddi, Gauda. 

Assistant do. or Changala. 

Accountant, or Kalkarni. 

District do. or Despaudi. 

Chaudari, or convener of trades. 

Money-changer, assayer, gold and silver¬ 
smith, or Potadar. 

Barber or Nhawi or Nai. 

Washerman, Parit, Dhobi. 

Temple servant, or Gurao. 

Carpenter or Sutar. 

Potter or kurnhar. 

Gatekeeper or watchman, usually a pariah 
or Mhar, Mhang, llamusi or l>hil, called 
eskar, veskar, tailari. 

Waterman do. do. do. 
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Astrologer or Josi. 

Shoemaker or Mhang. 

Bhat or Bard. 

Maul aft a or Mull a, a mahomedan priosL 
Corn meter. 

Blacksmith. 

Notary. 

S weeper. 

Tailor. 

Physician. 

Musician. 

The Mahratta village head, the potail, rents 
tho lands to cultivators, collects the Govern¬ 
ment land tax, and forwards it to the fcahsil- 
dar. Ho is also the Civil Magistrate, and 
settles petty civil matters to tho extent of 
two maunds of grain, or four or six rupees 
and sends higher claims to the talisildar. In 
criminal matters he is only the police, and 
sends all to the Amin. In lieu of pay for the 
above services, the potail is allowed from 25 
to 50 bhighas of land, rent free, the land tax 
being about Rupees 8 or 4 the bhigah. For 
the cultivation of his rent free lands two to 
four bullocks would be needed because, from 
10 to 1(> bhigahs, according as the rains are 
heavy or light, are all that a pair of bullocks 
can get over. There are generally, two or 
four potails in a village, not always of the 
same caste, for instance the village of Khau- 
put\ zillah or Nandair has four potails, two 
Mahratta, a Canarese speaking lingaet, and 
a Knlkargah, and there arc a few brahman 
and mohamodan and pariah potails, but a 
Christian potail is unknown.— Wilson's Glos- 
sari/. 

MUNIET. Malay. Bezoar. 

MUNI GANGARAVI Tel. Thespesia 
populncoides.— Wall. — R. iii. 101. 

MUNI KIRE, Tam. Premna integrifolia. 
Rnxb. 

MUNIPORE, lies between tho valley of 
Cachar and the Burmese provinces, and in tho 
centre lie the 7000 sq. miles of the Munipore- 
territory. It has the Kalanga range of 4800 
feet. Tho Munipooreo are in constant dread 
of raids from Cachar and from Biirmali. Tho 
Burmese bring ponies, gold and gems 
from tho east. Its population is about 
50,000, revenue in money Rs. 12,000 to Rs. 

15,000. Munipore, is the ancient Munpura of 
the Maha Bharata. The country was origi- 
naliy peopled by a Scythic race, known as the 
Naga, from their worship of the snake. Their 
conversion to hinduism was so recent as tho 
beginning of the 18th century, but up to tho 
middle of the loth century, many of tho 
Munipuri remembered the time when in most 
families, half of the members professed hindu¬ 
ism, and were called clean, and the other 
half followed ' their old Naga customs aud 
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unclean? Neither the language 
oF Muni pore nor those tongues of the people 
of the N. E. have any affinity with Sanscrit. 
On the eastern frontier, the people are an 
entirely different race from the Kuki of the 
Chittagong jungles. The name by which 
they are commonly known is Tipperah.” 

In physiognomy some of them are like the 
Muni poo reo, but the greater part bear more 
resemblance to the Khasiah tribes having 
strongly marked Calmuk, or Mongolian 
featuros, with flat faces and thick lips, not, 
in general shorter in stature than Bengali, 
and far more muscular and strongly made. 
Many of them, with fair complexions scarcely 
darker than a swarthy European. The vil¬ 
lages contained perhaps from 100 to 200 
inhabitants each, and each house is raised on 
bamboo piles 4 or 5 feet from the gronnd. 
Up to about the year 1714- Hio* annals of 
Munipore possess but little interest. In 
that year Gareeb Nawaz succeeded to pow¬ 
er. He made several successful invasions 
of Burniah, but made no permanent con¬ 
quest. Gareeb Nawaz had three sons, named 
Hham Shaoo, Oogufc Shaee, and Burnt 
Shaee. Oogut Shaee murdered Ins father 
and his elder brother, but was expelled by 
Burnt Shaee, who reigned two years, and 
was succeeded by Gooroo Sham, son of Sham 
Shaee. Gooroo Sham associated with him¬ 
self his brother Jai Sing, and they ruled al¬ 
ternately until Gooroo Sham’s death, about 
1761, when the sole authority fell to Jai 
Singh. After the death of Gareeb Nawaz 
the Burmese iimuled Munipore, and Jai 
Sing having sought the aid of the British, a 
treaty of alliance, offensive and defensive, 
was negociated on 14th September 1762. On 
the death of Jai Singh in 1799, the country 
was distracted for 26 years by the efforts of 
the sons to succeed, but by the treaty of 
Yandaboo one of the sons was declared inde¬ 
pendent but there have been repeated com¬ 
motions since. The area of Munipore is 
7,584 square miles and its population is 
about 75,840. The money revenue is about 
Its. 14,250 a year. Munipore pays no tri¬ 
bute to the British Government, and its re¬ 
lations with the British Government are con¬ 
ducted through a Political Agent of whom 
the first appointment was made in 1895. 

Hills lie between the twoBiitish Provinces 
of Assam and Cachar and the north-western 
portion of the territory of Burniah. It is an 
immense extent of mountainous country, in- 
1 minted by numerous mountain tribes. And 
in this great mountain tract one or two val¬ 
leys occur. The largest—that of Munipur 
—is, from its connection with the British 
Government,'and from the tribes around it all 
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admitting its supremacy, the most important. 
It is between latitude 23° 50’ and 25° 90’ 
North, and longitude 95° 10’ and 94° 30* 
East, the mountain tract in question is 
bounded on the north and west by the Bri¬ 
tish Provinces of Assam and Cachar, and on 
the east by the Kubbo 'valley now subject to 
Burmah. To the north-east and south, the 
boundary is not well defined, and would 
much depend upon the extent to which the 
Mnnipore Government might spread its in¬ 
fluence amongst the bill tribes in those di- 
reetions, but in the north-east it may be de¬ 
noted by a line drawn north from the north¬ 
western corner of the Kubbo valley, until it 
strikes the Assam boundary and in the south 
by one drawn west from the source of the 
Numsaihvng river, the fixed south-east boun¬ 
dary, till its junction with the Tooyai river. 
Of the space comprised in these bounds, the 
valley of Munipore occupies nearly the cen¬ 
tre. Tt is called by tin Munipiiri, “ Meithei- 
leipak.” The Burmese call it Katho, the 
Bengalees, Moglai, and Assamese, Mekle. 
The area of the whole territory is about 
7,584 square miles, arid that of the central 
valley about 650. Much of the valley is at 
all seasons covered with waiter. It seems 
indeed at one time to have formed a largo 
lake, and the piece of wafer in the south, 
called the Logtak, appears to be an unfilled 
but rapidly filling remnant of it. From the 
most credible traditions, the valley appears 
originally to have been occupied by several 
tribes, the principal of which were named 
Kooi.mil, Looang, Moirangand Meithei, all of 
whom came from diffoieut directions. For 
a time, the Koomul appear to have been the 
most powerful, and after its declension, the 
Moirang tribe. The population is composed 
of different classes. The principal is the 
Meithei, next the Phoongnai, after whom the 
Teng knl, the Ayokpa, the Kei, the Loeo and 
Malmmedan. The Meithei population is di¬ 
vided into four parts called “ Punuali” which 
are designated in fho order of their seniority 
“ Kaplmm,” “ Lai phum,” “ Ahulloop” and 
“Niharoop.” The Loeo population consists 
of people who pay tribute, and is considered 
so inferior that the name Meithei is not 
given to it. The inhabitants of the hills 
around the valley of Munipore, in the 
west are known under tho general appella¬ 
tion of Naga and Kooki. In Munipore they 
are all embraced in the term Ilau, hut Kou- 
pnoee, Qnoireng, or Koirpng, Khongjai, 
Kamsol, Anal-Nauifau, Aimole, Kom,Cheeroo, 
Chute, Pooroom, Muntuck, Karum, Mur- 
ring, Tangkool, Loohoopa, Moe, Mu ram, 
Miyang-kluing, and Gnamei are the names in 
i use amongst Muuiporcc to distinguish the 
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principal tribes, and though each of these 
tribes has a distinctive name of its own, 
often quite different from the Muniporec 
one. The Munipur and other t;ibes inhab¬ 
iting the hills round Munipur, the Koupooi, 
the Mowsamuram, and Marring, as M 7 Lon- 
nan points out on the authority of M’Culloch, 
are each divided into four families, Koomrul, 
Looang, Angom, and Ningthaja, a member 
of any of tliese families may marry a member 
of any other, but the intermarriage of mem¬ 
bers of the samo family is strictly prohibit¬ 
ed. The marshes of the south in the vicini¬ 
ty of the Logtak afford a retreat to serpents 
of a formidable size, and the whole valley of 
Mqniporo is much infested by the serpent 
tribe. Some of them arc exceedingly active 
and bold as the Tanglei. It is fond of as¬ 
cending bamboos, along the branches of 
which it moves with great velocity, and if 
enraged, throws itself from an extraordi¬ 
nary height upon the object of his anger. His 
bite is said to bo mortal. This, added to his 
great activity and fierceness makes the Tau- 
glei an object of much terror. The Muni- 
pur, a dominion on the east of Bengal is 
ruled by a hindu rajnli, in treaty with the 
British.— Wheel. Hist, of India , p. 421-2. 
McCulloch's Records of Government of India 
Foreign Department , pp. 81, 41. AtirMson 
Treaties , &c. pp. 121-22. Lubbock civilization 
See Munipur. Shan. 

MUNI, in the hindu religion, a sage, anci¬ 
ent holy oi- learned men, styled also Rishi, 
to whom great deeds and the snored books 
are ascribed. The siccation or drying up of 
the vale of Kashmir and of the Nepaul val¬ 
ley is ascribed to two Muni. See Bralnnadica. 
Inscriptions p.389. Lords of Created Beings ; 
Hindoo. 

MUNI KARKUTSANDA. See Buddha. 

MUNJ, Hind. Saceharum sara, and S. 
munja also Eriophorurn comosum, very useful 
grasses, very common in many parts of North 
India, and known uuder several names. 
Two inch ropes, often *50 fathoms in 
length, made of Munja fibres are sufficient 
for dragging their largest, or 1,200 maund 
boats' up the Indus, against the full force 
of the stream. The rope is also light, so ad¬ 
vantageous for rigging, and bears without 
injury, alternate exposure to wet and to sub¬ 
sequent drying; both qualities being essen¬ 
tial for n tow-rope. The upper leaves, about 
a foot, or so in length, are preferred, they 
are collected into bundles and kept for use.— 
Royle hid. Fibres , p. 80. See Cordage, Gre 
Grasses ; Rope, Saceharum. 

MUNJA CADAMBA, Tel. Nauclea 
cordi folia. 
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MUNJA or Nayoota, Hind, presents^ 
mahomedan ceremony. 

MUNJA BYTIINA, Hind, sitting iu 
State, a mahomedan marriage ceremony. 

MUNJ ADI, Tam. also Manjadi kuru, 
Maleal. Aden an tli era pavonina. 

MUNJADDY, Tam. A Travancore wood 
of a purple colour, specific gravity 0G67. 
Used for building houses only.— Col. Frith. 

MUNJA GADDI, Tel. Saceharum mun- 
ja, R. i. 24G. 

MUNJA PAVUTTAY MARAM, Tam. 
Morinda citri folia. 

MUNJA PUMERUM, Maleal. Nyctan- 
thes arbor tristis, the Singa-har of Bengal. 

MUNJ ITH, Guz. & Hind. Rubia munjis- 
tlia, Indian tmidder grows in various parts 
of India, Central Asia, Persia, &c. It is 
used in dyeing, and is applied to the same 
purposes as Europe madder. The roots aro 
long, about the thickness of a quill, with 
a smell somewhat resmbling liquorice*root. 
Munjeet is largely imported into Bombay 
from the Persian Gulf and Kurrachee, and 
is chiefly re-exported to England. The 
product is abundant upon tho slopes of 
the Nilgiris, and if it could be prepared 
for oxporh so as to bo packed in a small com¬ 
pass, a trade would probably spring up. 
There appears to be very little difference be¬ 
tween the Nilgiri and Punjab article. 
Madras Conservators Report p. 7. Faulkner. 
See Madder Munjistha. 

M UNJEER A, Hind, a musical instrument 
of the mahomedans in India. 

MUNJENATI MABAM, Tam. The wood 
of this tree is used by the natives for mak¬ 
ing doors, stocks to matchlocks, and for 
other purposes.— Aim. Mat. Med. p. 208. 

MUNJESTHA, Sans. Dyes. 

M UN JET KERDUM, Tam. A Tiunevelly 
wood of a light straw colour, used for build¬ 
ing in general.— Col. Frith. 

MIJNJI, Hind. Andropogon involutus. 

MUNJIL. Tam. Bamboo. Munjil uppu, 
Tabashir. 

MUNJIL, Tam. Curcuma longa. 

MUNJIT Benq. Indian madder, Rabia 
munjistha. 

MUNJ AN, Hind. A tooth powder made 
of burnt almond shells; common charcoal: or 
charcoal made frommyrobalans or betel nuts, 
or of frankincense and alum ; auy tooth 
powder.— Her Idols. 

MIJN-JUNG-EAN, Ciiin. Musquito tobac¬ 
co. See Muskiro. 

MUNKE, or munki, Hind. Beads. 

MUNKIL, Tam. species of Bamboo. 

MUN-MaT’ HA, Sans, from mana, mind, 
and mant, to grieve. 

MUNNHS K EE RAY, Tam. Greens of 
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Wfcemna sorratifolia. Munnoe maram the tree ; 
Mnnnao vayr Tam. the Root. 

MUNNATAKALI PALL AM, Tam. So- 
lanum nigrum. 

MUNNEARA, Guz. Beads. 

MUNNI, Tam. Glass Beads. 

MUN-NIRBISHI, Beng. Narrow leaved 
Galanga, Kaempfera angustifolia. 

MUNNY MARTHA, Tam. A Travancore 
wood of a brow a colour, specific gravity 
0*007, 1 to G feet in circumference; used for 
furniture. —Colonel Frith. 

MUNORAMA, a river near Amorha in 
Goruckpoor. 

MUNRIYEE, Hind. Eleusine coracana. 
Gcert. Boxb. 

MUNRO. Sir Thomas, G. C. B., a 
Madras infantry officer, who rose to the 
rank of Major-General. He was Collector 
of the Ceded Districts, of the Bara Mahal, 
and as Commander of a division of the 
Madras Army in the third Mahratta War, he 
took Sholapoor and settled the whole of the 
country between the Ceded Districts and 
the Southern Mahratta country. He was 
afterwards Governor of Madras and died of 
cholera near Ghooty in 1827 aged 65. He was 
an able administrator and a statue by Chantrey 
in which ho is seated on a horse in still life, 
has been erected in Madras to his memory. 
An inscription to his memory says near this 
stone are deposited the remains of Major- 
General Sir Thomas Munro, Bart. k.g.b., Go¬ 
vernor of thoPresideucy of Port Saint George, 
who after forty-seven years of distinguished 
Civil and Military services, seven of which 
he passed at the head of that Government 
under which ho first served as a cadet, was 
suddenly called from liis*labours on the Gth 
of July 1827, at a moment when in the 
. language of the Honorable Court of Direc¬ 
tors. he was on the point of returning to 
his native land in the enjoyment of well 
earned honors from his sovereign and from 
the Company, having receutly manifested a 
new proof of his zeal and devotion in re¬ 
taining charge of the Government of Madras 
after he had intimated his wish to retire there¬ 
from, rendered the discharge of the duties 
of that high and honorable station peculiarly 
arduous and important. JSHt. 65.” Sir Thomas 
Munro was from the earliest period of his 
career remarkable amougst other men. 
All those who were associated with him 
at the commencement of his service, 
many of whom have since become illus¬ 
trious , in the annals of India and of 
thpir .country, yielded to him with com¬ 
mon consent that prc-ominence which be¬ 
longed to the ascendency of his oharac- 
; tyT. The resources of his mi ml rose 


superior to every emergency of Civil Govern¬ 
ment or Military enterprise, aud he united to 
these great qualities an unpretending modes¬ 
ty (that exalted sign of innate worth) 
which courted no applause, aud which would 
have obstructed his advancement had not 
his transcendent merits in the cabinet and 
in the field forced him into public notice and 
elevated him to the highest office of this 
Presidency. Another monument says “ Major 
General Sir Thomas Munro Bart and 
k.c.b., Governor of Madras, died at Putte- 
condah on the Gth of July 1827, and was 
interred at Gooty, where the Court of Direc¬ 
tors have erected a monument to his me¬ 
mory : his remains were afterwards removed 
to the seat of Government, and his widow 
has raised this stone to mark the spot where 
they are deposited.” The successful march 
which lie made westwards to Sholapoor, in 
the third Mahratta war, indicated the high¬ 
est administrative and military ability and 
his connection with the ryot war revenue 
system in use in Madras was of great value 
to the country. He was a principal agent in 
arranging the land settlement of the Madras 
presidency, which still prevails. 

Under British rule the three land 
tenures are known, as the zemindari or per¬ 
manent settlement made in 1792 by Lord 
Cornwallis, of Bengal proper, and since 
then extended to Behai* and Orissa, in which 
the lauds are divided amongst middlemen, 
who pay a quit-rout to Government, which 
in Bengal has been definitely settled and 
something similar to this has been proposed 
for Oudli as the Talukdari. 

Under the Ryotwari tori ure in Madras, 
recognized by Sir T. Munro, the cultiva¬ 
tors are the owners of tho soil and nay 
direct to Government. A modification of 
this has been introduced into Bombay. 

The Pattadari tenure was established by* 
Mr. R. Martins Bird in the North West 
Provinces, and it has since boen extended to 
the Punjab. In this, Government deal direct 
with village communities who are jointly 
responsible for the assessment. 

In Bombay and Madras, Government 
transacts its revenuo business, direct with 
the cultivating ryot or farmer, who is re¬ 
garded as tho feu or or proprietor paying a 
feu duty, and so long as that is paid he 
cannot be dispossessed ; neither in Bombay 
nor Madras, is there any middleman. In 
Bengal, however, the British took up the 
zemindar system, who under mahomedan 
rule, had been partly a rent*col'ector and 
partly a landed proprietor, and elected him 
to be owner to the exclusion in many cases 
ot tho rights of the cultivators. Subsequent- 
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ly, the Government, to the exclusion of 
the real owner elected the tenant or tho 
village community. In Bengal and Oudh, 
the land tax in still levied on estates : in nor¬ 
thern India on villages and proprietory hold¬ 
ings, and on individual fields. But in 
Madras, and Bombay, the tax is levied on 
the blocks of 10 or 12 acres according to 
the convenience of the occupiers. 

MUNSA SIJ, Beng. Euphorbia ligularia, 
Boxb. 

MUN SEED. Menispermnm cordifolium, 

MUNSHARI in its central part is stud¬ 
ded with a multitude of small villages and 
hamlets, the spring and autumn residences of 
the Jwari Bhotia, all these places are crow¬ 
ded together. 

MUNSAKANTA, Beng. Cactus Indicus. 

MUNSIF, Ar. An officer of a Law Court, 
a Judge with limited jurisdiction. 

MUNSOOR ALI KHAN. An almost 
direct road from Hoomayoon’s tomb near 
Delhi, leads to a mausoleum of nawab 
MunsoorAlli Khan, Sufdnr Jung, one of 
the umra of Delhi. Before the accession 
of the British dominion, ho and his ances¬ 
tors, it is said, held the Soobahdarce of 
Oudh. This native nobleman’s remains were 
either interred here or the building answers 
the purpose of a cenotaph. It is a sub¬ 
stantial work ot red stone so common in 
many of the edifices of Delhi. It is in 
many pnrts relieved with marble, is sur¬ 
mounted by a large white marble dome, 
forms a structure of some magnitude and 
is Raid to have been erected about A.D. 1690. 
The tomb stone on the upper floor and 
on a line with the sarcophagus is a chaste 
piece of sculpture of white marble, and the 
leaves which surround its base form an ex¬ 
cellent and neat specimen of the power of 
the chisel in the hands of art. The mauso¬ 
leum is situated in the centre of a large area 
of enclosed ground laid out into a fine garden 
and occupies an isolated position on the 
rnajn road which connects Delhi with the 
Koot.ub .—Tour in India by French, p. 13. 

MUNSOOR COTTAIi, a seaport town in 
Ganjam. 

MUNTA, Beng. Ischoemum aristatum. 

MUNTA GAJJANAMU, Tel. Ichnocar- 
pus frutescens R. Br. Echites fr. B. ii. 12. 

MUNTA JILUGAMOKKA, Tel. Ses- 
bania palndosa and S. nliginosa ; vEschyno- 
mcne, paludosa, R. iii. 333-4. 

MUNTA MAMIDI or Jidi-mamidi, Tel. 
Anflcardium occidentale, L. so named from 
the likeness of the fruit to a munta or water 
vessel Mnnta-Ma7nidi ghenzalu, the nuts. 
Munta-Mamidi Nuna, the oil of the nut; 


MUNWAE PIALA. 

Cashew-nut oil, Munta mamidi vittu ; the 
Cashew Nut. 

MUNTA MANDU, Tel. Desmodinm tri- 
florum, TJ. G. IV. and A. —Hedysarum trif. 
Jl. iii. 353; H. reptans 354. 

MUNTJAKof the Sundanese, Kidang of 
the Javanese and Kijang of the Malays of 
Sumatra is found in Banka, Borneo, Java 
and Sumatra, is the Ccrvulus vaginalis of 
Boddfort and Gray and the Cervus muntjak 
of Zimmerman. 

MUNTJACUS VAGINALIS ; Gray, syn, 
of Styloccros mnntjak — IT. Smith. 

MUNTOPUM, small open hindoo temples 
standing near tlie larger ones, into which the 
figures of the deities, are placed on being 
brought from the latter, on days of festivals, 
for worship.— Cole. Myth. Hind p. 390. 

MUNTRA, Sans, in hindooism, a prayer, 
an invocation, a charm. Mantra is a Sans¬ 
crit word derived from matr, to repeat in 
the mind. The great muntra of the brah- 
minical hindoos is styled the Gaetri, and 
is deemed the holiest verse of the Vedas ; 
it is an invocation to the sun. There are 
six descriptions of charms, or mantras 
known in Goozerat, which are described 
in a series of works forming the Scriptures on 
the subject, or the Muntra Shastra. A charm 
called Maruu Muntra has the power of 
taking away life; Mohun Muntra produces 
ocular or auricular illusions; Sthumbhun 
Muntra stops what is in motion; Akurshun 
Muntra calls or makes present anything; 
Wusheekurun Muntra lias the power of 
enthralling ; and Oocliatun Munthra of caus¬ 
ing bodily injury short of death— Rasmala r 
Hindoo Annals, Vol. ii. 403. See Gaetri; 
Hindu. 

MUNTRA DROOMA, Sans. from manan 
to meditate, and drooma, a tree 

MUN TYLUM, Tam. Petroleum : naphtha, 
literallv Earth oil. 

MUNUDUA MUDDU, Tfl. Desmodiurn 
triflorurn. 

MUNUGU TAMARA, or Mudugu Tel, 
Marsillia quadrifolia, L. Bvoron munugu, 
meaning submerged, and tamara, an aquatic 
plant generally. 

MUNUSA, Sans, from manas, mind. 

MUNASA a hindoo goddess, the queen 
of the snakes, or she who protects men from 
their fatal bite. The lower orders crowd to 
the three annual festivals held in honour of 
this goddess, 

MLJNUSIJA, Sans, from munu, mind and 
junn, birth. 

MUN WAR PIALA, amongst the Rajput 
races, a favourite expression, and a mode of 
indicating great friendship, “ to eat off the 
same plattor (thali),aud driuk of the same cup 
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piala). M (Tod’s Rajasthan Vol. I p. 1*3.) 
relates how a raj put pledged another’s health 
and forgiveness iu the mail war piata* on 
which they made merry, and in the cup 
agreed to extinguish the remembrance of the 
fend. 

MUNWAS a principality in subordination 
to the rajah of Rowa. 

MUNWUNTARA, Sans, from Manoo, a 
sage, and an turn, a limit. 

MUNYAHJO NAREK, Sindi. species of 
saccliarum. See Oraniinacero; Munj ; Sac- 
cliaruM. 

MUNYU, Hind. Artemisia sacrorum. 

MUNZAT, Hind. Rubia cordifolia. 

MUNZI, Hind. Eriophorum comosum. 

MUONGor Muang, a tribe who inhabit 
the mountains on the west of the Ton¬ 
kinese province of Thank-Hoa-noi, and 
stretch into China. They are evidently an 
extension of the aboriginal or uncivilized 
Lau of Yunarn. The name is the Lau term 
for town or village which is scattered over so 
large a portion of the Chinese maps of 
Yunnau, indicating the present limits of Lau 
in that province. 

MUOOA, Beng. Broad leaved Bassia, 
Bassia ]at)folia. 

MUOOREE, Beng. Anise or sweet fennel. 
Fcemeulum panmori. 

M1JOOL, Beng. Bassia latifolia. 

MLJRgENT11 )/L, a family of fishes of the 
sub-class Teleostei, order Physowtomi in 
the group Munenina. These fishes have 
an elongated and often cylindrical body, 
covered by a thick and soft skin in which the 
scales aro deeply imbedded arid scarcely 
apparent. They have no cieca, but nearly 
all are furnished with a natatory or swim¬ 
ming bladder. In the first group, which 
constitutes the great genus Murama of 
Linnrous, the opercala are small, and 
enveloped iri the skin; the gill-opening is 
small, and is situated far back, an arrange¬ 
ment which, by more completely protecting 
the branchiae, permits these fishes to live a 
long time out of water. They have no 
ventral fins. The group comprises 1 species 
of Mvroconger, about 100 species of Mur- 
ama, 6 species of Gymuomurueua, 2 species 
of Enchelycore, with species of Leptocep- 
halus, Hyoprous, Tilurus, Stomiasuncuius 
Esunculus, Porobronchus and Prymnotho- 
mus. The East Indian genera and species 
of tho Family are; 

Fam 28. Mur.enip.e Fourth Group 
Anguillina. 

Anguilla mauritiana, Bean. E. I. ocean, Archipelago, 
Formosa,' Pacific. 

lnbiata, Ptrs. E. coast of Africa. 

fidjiensis, Gthr. Fiji. 
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Angulla bengalensis, Gray. British India Bengal, 
Madras, Neolgherries. 
reinhardbii, SteinO&clmer. Australia, 
macrophthalina, Pt »*$. Zambesi, 
mossarnbiea, Frra. river on E. of Mosambiqite. 
bostoniensis, Lea. United States, Japan, « 
Formosa, China. 

latirostris, Riaso. Europe, Nile, China, N. 

Zealand, W. Indies, 
aiicklamlii, Rich.. Auckland island. 

<lelal;indii, Kaup. S. Africa, 
aneitensis, Gthr. Ancitum. 
amboinonsis, Ptra. Amboyna. 
bicolor, McGlell. Madias, Hoogly, Ceylon. Java, 
virescens, Ptra. East coast of Africa Zanzibar 
Seyehollis. 

sidat, Blkr. E. I. Archipelago, 
malabarica, Kaup. Malabar. 

australis. Rich. N. Zealand, Tasmania, Auckland 
Islands, Timor. 

amblodon, Gthr. SeyeLelle Islands. 

dussumicrii, Kaup. Muhe, 

eurystoma, Heck ty" Kner. 

serpentina., Lea. 

avisotis, Rich. 

cl at h rata, Rich.. 

lasciata, lump. 

lilacrops, Kaup. 

angustidons, Kanp. 

curylamia, Kaup. 

lialmaherensis, Blkr. 

can tori, Kaup. 

macrocephala, Rapp. 

marmorata, Q et G. 

otuheitensis, Kaup. 

capensis, Kaup. 

Conger margimitus, Val. E. I. Archipelago. 

vulgaris, Cur. Coasts of Europe, Mediterranean, 
St. Helena, America, ifl. 1. Archipelago, Japan, 
Tasmania. 

Congromuruona anago, Schley. E. I. Archipelago, 
Japan. 

halienata, Rich.. N. Zealand, St. Paul, 
ncoguiiiaieus, Blkr. N. Guinea. 

Myropliishetcrognathua, Blkr. Japan. 

Urocorgor leptunus, Rich. E. I. Archipelago, China. 
FIFTH GROUP. 

Hktkroconguina. 

Heterocougcr polyzoua, Blkr. Amboyna. 

SIXTH GROUP. 

MUIUSNESOC’INA. 

Murooncsox talabon, Guv. E. Indies, 
talabonoides, Blkr. Java. 

cinerens, For ale. E. Indies, Malayana, Java, E 
Archipelago, Japan. 

Oxyconger leptognathus, Blkr. Nagasaki. 

SEVENTH GROUP. 

My KINA. 

Myrus uropterus, Schley. Japan. 

Paramyrus microcliir, Blkr . Celebes. 

Muncnichthys maeropterus, Blkr. Amboyna, Soler. 
gymnopterus, Blkr. Java, Celebes, Batu. 
schultzii, Blkr . Java, 
gymnotus. Blkr. Amboyna. 
vermiformis, l*trs. Ceylon, 
macrostoinus, Blkr. Amboyua. 
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EIGHTH GROUP. 

Ol'HrCHTllYJNA. 

Liuranus somicinctus, Bonn. Indian Ocean, Pacific 
Ocean. 

Ophichthys roatellatus, Rich. W. Africa Japan, 
adspersus, Gthr. China, 
dicollurus, Rich. China, 
hyala, H. 2?..Bengal. . 
pallens, Rich. China, 
brockmeyeri, Blkr. Amboyna, Celebes, 
rhytidodermatoides, Blk. Penang, Java, 
rhytidoderma, Blkr. Java, 
inaclellandi, Blkr. Java, 
marginatus, rtrs. E. Africa, 
crocodilinus, lienn. Mauritius, E. I. Archipelago, 
Japan, Pacific. 

Achirophichthys typus, Br. Celebes. 

Opiohthycirrochilus, Blkr. Amboyna, Formosa, 
serpens, L. Meditciraneau, E. Atlantic, Japan, 
Australia. 

arnatisaimus, Kaup. Malabar, 
versicolor, Rich. E. I. Archipelago, 
bonapartii, Kaup. Amboyna. 
ccphalozona, Blkr. E. I. Archipelago, Japan, N, 
Australia. 

apicalis, Benn. Indian Seas, China Seas, 
grandocnlis. Cant. Penang, 
singapurensis, Blkr. Singapore, 
macrochir, Blkr. Java, 
urolophus, Schlcg. Japan, 
polyophthalmus, Blkr. Amboyna. 
altipinnis, Kaup. Celebes, Amboyna. 

.calamus, Gthr. Australia. 

.chinensis, Kaup. Cliina, Sumatra. 
i apeinopterus, Blkr. Java, Celebes, 
chilopogon, Blkr. Celebes, 
playfairii, Gthr. Zanzibar, 
boro, B. B. E. Indies, Sea and fresh waters, 
cancrivorus, Rich. Tropical America, Philippines, 
E. I. Archipelago, Australia 
hoevenii, Blkr. Celebes, 
hypsclopterus, Blkr. Banjar massing, 
colubrinus, Boddacrf. E. 1. Archipelago, Pacific, 
maculosus, Cuv. Indian Ocean, 
anceps, Cant. Penang Sea. 
molucccnsis, Blkr. Batian : Ceram, 
fuscus, Zuiew. Madagascar, 
polyophthalmus, Blkr. Java, Sumatra, Batian. 
kaupi, Blkr. Celebes, 
bicolor, Kaup. Borneo, 
timorensis, Gthr. Timor, 
oriental is, McClell. Ceylon, S. India, 
melanotoenia, Blkr. Amboyna. 
marmoratus, Blkr. Sumatra, 
guichenoti, Kaup. Tahiti, 
longipinnis, Kncr Sf St. Samia Islands, 
kirkii, Gthr, E. Africa, Rovuma bay. 
quadratus, Rich. China, 
acutirostris, Bam%cr. Open sea under equator, 
brachyurus, Poeij . 
magnifica, Abbott. 
californiensis, Garrqtt. 
rosfcratus, Bl. 
cephalapeltis, Blkr . 

NINTH GROUP. 

Ptyobranchina. 

Moringua raitaboma, H. B. Bengal: Batu. 
lumbricoidea, Rich. Sumatra, Hoogly: Amboyna. 
bicolor, Kaup. Timor. 

jav&nioa, Kaup, JaVa, Celebes, Ceram, Timor, 
Eiji, Japan. 
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abbreviata, Blkr. E. T. Archipelago, 
macrocephala, Blkr. Timor. 

Muii/KNimE Eaoyschist^:. 

TENTH GROUP. 

Mur.enina. 

Murorma helena, h. Mediterranean, Atlantic, Mauri¬ 
tius, Australia. 

pavonina, Rich. Southern Seas, 
pardalis, Schlcg. Mauritius, Cocos, Java, Jnpan. 
Icntiginosa, Jen. Galapagos, Pacific coast of Cen¬ 
tral America. 

nieleagris, Shaw. Indian and Pacific Oceans. 

Stollif’era, Rich. Madagascar, 
margaritophorns, Blkr. Amboyna. 
punctata, Bl. Schn. S. India coast, 
nudivomer. Gthr. Zanzibar, 
ruppellii, McClclli. Moluccas, E. I. Archipelago, 
petelli, Blkr. Red Sea, Indian Ocean, E. Archi¬ 
pelago, Mauritius, 
reticularis, I'd. China, Japan, 
punetato-fasciata, Blkr. E. Aicliipelago, Amboyna* 
tessellata, Rich. Indian Ocean, E. Archipelago, 
reevesii, Rich. China, Japan, 
tigrina, Rupp. Red Sea. 

firnbriata, Benn E. Archipelago, Mauritius, Aus¬ 
tralia. 

microspila, Gthr. E. Archipelago, 
mclanospila, Blkr. Suaiatra, Bouro. 
polyophthalmus, Blkr. Celebes, 
unduhila, Laccp. Indian nml PaeifiCjOceans, Cocos, 
blochii, Blkr. Zanzibar, S. Africa, 
maeassariensis, Blkr. China, Celebes, N. Austra¬ 
lia. 

formosa, Blkr. Ceram, Amboyna. 
pseudothyroidea, Blkr. Celebes, Amboyna. 
tile, JL B. E Indies, Calcutta, Indian Ocean, 
tliyrsoidea, Rich. Penang, Archipelago, China, 
Tonga Islands. 

buroensis, Blkr. E. Archipelago, 
polyuranodon, Blkr. E. Archipelago, fresh water, 
duivenhodii, Blkr. Tern ate. 
anatina, Lome. Madeira. 
picta, Ahl. Indian and Pacific Oceans, 
uubila, Rich. E. Archipelago, Japan, Norfolk 
Islands. 

mulleri, Kaup. Archipelago, 
sagenodeta, Rich. 

ridiardsoni, Blkr. Indian Ocean, E. Archipelago, 
tenebrosa, Rich. Polynesia, 
marmorca, Val. Galapagos. 

flavomayginata, Rupp. Ked Sea, Indian and Paci¬ 
fic Oceans. ^ 

callarhyncha, Gthr, Freemantle, Australia, 
hepatica, Rupp. Red Sea, E. Archipelago, Japan, 
euptera, Gthr. Raoul Island, 
cincrascens, Rupp. Red Sea. 
afra, Bl. Tropical Atlantic, Indian Ocean, Aus¬ 
tralia. 

moiuccensis, Blkr. Amboyna. 
sathete, H. B. Bay of Bengal, Pinang. 
gchismatorhynchus, Blkr. E. Archipelago, 
acutirostris, Abbott. Sandwich Islands, 
macrurus, Blkr. Indian Ocean, E. Archipelago, 
brutnmeri. Blkr. Timor, Ceram, 
polyodon, Blkr. Amboyna. 
zebra, Shaw. Indian Archipelago, Pacific, 
polyzona Rich. E. Archipelago. ; . 

nebulosa, Ahl. Indian and Pacific Oceans. 
Bcanthospila, Blkr. E. Arohipelagfi. 
fascigula, Ptrs. Mozambique, 
ambhyodon Blkr. E. Archipelago. 
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r o<lochillis, Illkr. Ilutti, Bouri. 
auloptcra, DeFilippi. Mauritius, 
wilsoni, 111. Schn. 
s tel lata, Lacep. 
hauy, Lacopi 
fulva, flisso. 
lmtrmorata, Q. Sp G . 
liuCata, Lean. 
flaveola, Leas. 
cerinO-nigra, Rich. 
bloohii, Kaup. 
juicropcceiluH, Hike. 
inauritiaua, Kaup. 
nigrolincuta, Kaup. 
fii^vi margin:* ti», Kaup. 
chrysops, lump., • 
jnultiocellntn, Pocy. 
c rebus', Poey. 
nppcndicillata, (luichen. 
porphyreus, Guichcu. 
kaupii, Abbott. 
crosta, Abbott. 

Horiptus, HI. Helen. 
minimi, Q. Y G . 
ruordax, Ayres. 

Gymnoinurauia tigrina, Less. Indian Oecan, East. 
Archipelago, VV. Pacific. 

mnrmonita, Lacep. E. Archipelago, Onalau 
Island. 

concolor, Rupp. Bed Sen, Cape York, Australia, 
Magellan Straits, 
fusca, Ptrs. Aniboyna. 
bennettii, (Ithe. Mauritius. 

Enehelyeorc bleokeri, Kaup. Pacific? 

Hdtmichtbys oculus, Peters. Amboy na, Mada¬ 
gascar. 

Loptocephalus acutioaudatus, Kaup. Malabar, 
hypelosotna, Bleaker. Celebes, 
bicvieaudus, Peters. Lucou : Mayhatc. 
deutex, Cantor. Zanzibar, Aniboyna. 
tienia, Cun. Indian Ocean, Cape of Good Hope, 
Australia. 

ceramcnsis, Blceker. Ceram. 

Gunther's Gat. of Fishes , vol. vili. pp. 17-145. 

MURA, Tel. a vegetable perfume. Tala- 
parni is the same ; also Fconiculum panmon. 

MURA, an ancient dynasty that ruled in 
Northern and North-western India. See 
Chandra# n pta. 

MURAD, Hind. Myrfus communis. 
MURAD BEG. Scc.Kunduz. 

MU RADII, Hind. Ribes loptostachynm. 
MURAD-SING ? Duk, Helicteres isora, 
Linn. 

MURAGI JETj-LE, —? see Oryza sativa. 
MURAJAT, Ar. Hind. Pbrs. conveying 
or conducting a distinguished guest on his 
return road. 

MURAK, Hind. Scirpus maritimua. 
MURALI, a namo of Krishna in his 
Apollonic character ; by the sounds of his 
pipe (Murati) he captivated tho shepher¬ 
desses as ho attended * the kine in tho 
pastoral Surasen. Seo Krishna, Murli. 

MURANG,Deku. Hyperanthera moringa. 
Murangay.vayr. Maekal, Tam. Horse Ra¬ 
dish tree-root-, of Hyperanthera moringa, 
MU11ABL See Krishna j Murali. 


MURGHAB. 

MIJRAYLA. Mahk. Spilornis cheela, 
Land. 

MURB, HtfJD. of Sutlej valley, Desmo- 
dium sp. ?. 

.MURBO, also Murabba, Hind, of Labaul 
a compound of alum used in dyeing. 

MIJRDAN-OOL-GYJB, or RijaLool-gyb. 

MURDANNIA SCAPIFOLIA. Boyle. 

Moosloo-seah, Hind. 

MURDAR SANG also Boodar, Hind. 
oxide of lead or massicot, Litharge. 

M.U R D AR A S IN GY, Tel. Litharge. Seo 
Lend. Litharge. 

MURE ED An. a disciplo. The mahoine- 
dan rito of making a murced is performed 
in tho presence of others or alorio in a 
closet by tho moor,shad or religions teacher. 

MU REX a genus, of Gastropodous 
Molluscs of tho family muricida), wliioli may 
bo thus shown, 

Family II. Murkui>/h. 

Genera. Murox. rec. 180 sp. fossil , 100 sp. 

Typhia, rec. 8. sp. fossil , 8 sp. 

Pisania. rec. 120 sp. also fossil, ? sp. 

Kanella. Frog-shell, rec. 50 sp. fussily 23 sp. 

Triton, rcc. 100 sp .fossil, 45, sp. 

Faseiolaria. rec. lfi sp. fossil, 28 sp. 

Turbiuella. rec. sp. fossil, 20 sp. 

Sub-genera. Cynodonta. 

Latirua. 

Lagena. 

jCancellaria. rec'. 70 sp. fossil 00 sp. 

Triehotropia. rec. 8 sp. fossil, 1 sp. 

Pyrula. Fig-aholl, rec. 30 sp. fossil, 30 sp. 

Sub-genera. Fnlgur. 

Myrisfcica. 

Fusus. Spiudle-shell, rec. 100 sp. fossil, 
320 sp. 

Sub-gcncra. Trophon. rec. 14 sp. Kim fossil. 

Clavolla. rcc. 2 sp. also fossil. 

Chrysodotnus. rec. 12 sp. also fossil. 

Fusionella. rec. 7 sp, also fossil. 

MITRG, Hind. Scirpus, species. 

MURGA also Moorgavi. Bung. San- 
seviera Zoylaniea.Murpabi ka gadda. Dqk. 
its root. See Liliacem, Sanseviera. 

MURGH, Hind. Pers. A bird. 

MURGHAB. Tho valley of the Murghab 
is traversed in its whole extent by a river 
which bears its name. It takes* its rise in 
the Bulverdi, or, perhaps, even the Ardekan 
hills. It is tho same which in Sir Robert * 
Kerr Porter’s “Travels in Persia,” &c., is 
called the Kur-ab, and is the Medus of the an¬ 
cients. After it assumes the namo of Polvar, 
passing close to tho ruined city of Istakhr, 

I it enters tho plain of Merdasht, having the 
Husein-Koh, witty the sculptures of Naksb-i- 
Rustam to the right, and theKoh-i-Rahmat 
with the bas-reliefs of Naksh-i-Reheb, 
and the ruins of Takht-i-Jamshid, to the 
left. The Polvar runs in a southwesterly 
direction across tlio plain, and joins tho 
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Knm-Firuz (ancient Arams) near the bridge 
of Pnl-i-Khan, serving in its latter course 
as a line of demarcation between the dis- 
triots of Merdasht to its left, and Hafrek to 
the right. Across the river is tho dam or 
Bandamir (Bendamir) built by .Amir Azan 
3)ilerhi.— Baron 0. A. De. Bode’# Travels in 
Luristan and Arabistan. p. 75. Fender, 
MURGHAB. To thenorth of Herat andKa- 
bnl is a range of undulating country,which in 
some places assumes a mountainous, in others 
a hilly character, and in some parts, is well 
watered, in others bleak and rough, forming 
a water shed of two natural divisions, from 
the west of which flows the Murghab, the 
Tejend and the Fumdi- Ltud, and from tho 
east, the Helmund, the south eastern feeders 
of the Oxns and thenorth western feeders of 
the Kab.nl river. The hilly, mountainous, 
country is occupied by the Aimak or Char 
Aimak and the Hazara. The Murghab rises 
in tho Hazarah bills, north of the continua¬ 
tion of the HindooKoosh ridge and south 
of Mymuna and, running west 70 miles, 
turns nortliwards, and quitting tho hills 
passes through a desert country, for about 
200 miles to join the Oxus three marches 
west of Bokhara. Tn the cold season its 
breadth is 270 miles and it is2J feet deep. 

MURGHAB EE also Murgali, Duk. San- 
seviera Zeylanica Willd. Murgabi ka 
Gudda, its root. See Murga. 

MURGHI, Hind. A bird, a fowl, a lien. 

MUftlTA, Beng. Hind. Elcusine cora- 
cana. —Gairt Roxb . 
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Arinina, 

Dza-wet-tha, 

Nau-sba, 

Nnng-sha, 

l J eh-t,ing-8lia, 

Sal-ammoniac, 


Ait. 

Burst. 

Chin. 


Eng. 

This salt is met 


Chi o ri d e o f am mnn i u m ,E n c 
N onshadr, Hind. Peks. 
Nosada, „ 

Sailer, Malay. 

Naya-charam, Tabiil. 


with in every Indian 
bazaar. It is obtained in Egypt and S.E. Asia 
from the nnburnt extremity of brick kilns 
in which manure of camels’ dung has been 
used as fuel. It is manufactured largely in 
the Kurnal district, by the potters or 
kumhar of the Kaithal and Gula tahsil 
by submitting refuse matter to sublimation 
in closed vessels. From 15,000 to 20,000 
bricks made' of dirty clay arc put around 
a brick kiln and when the kiln is fired, 
crude fnuriate of ammonia exudes from the 
dirty bricks in two forms, the inferior kind, 
called kham mitti, is 20 to 30 maunds an d 
sells at eight annas the maund ; the bette r 
kind, called papri, does not exceed one or two 
maunds and sells at Rs. 2 or Rs. the 
maund. The Kham mitti is purified by 
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sifting and repeated solution and erystali- 
zation up to the fourth time. It is then 
boiled for nine hours and the resulting salt 
resembles tho raw. The better kind is then 
sifted, mixed with, and the product put into 
a large pear shaped glass vessel with a 
brick 2{r feet long and 3 inches in diameter 
and mouth closed. In China, it is obtained 
in Lan-chnn-fu and Ning-hia in Kan-Su. 
The volcanic mountain of Fell-ting in Tur- 
fan is said to yield an ammonialed salt 
It is used in tho arts, as a flax or solder 
and also in medicine. Powell Hand Book pp 
89-20 Smith, Mat. Med. Waring Manual of 
Therapeutics . 

MURIATE op SODA. Salt, common: 
salt, o>' chloride of sodium, is obtained from 
sea-water by evaporation, also occurs native 
and is likewise obtained from saline soils. 
Mineral salt, of very fair quality is ob¬ 
tained in Mysore, Bell ary and Hyderabad, is 
known to occur also in tho Guntoor and 
Nellore Districts, and to be almost invariably 
accompanied by gypsum, magnesian lime- . 
stone, sandstone, sulphur, rod and brown 
iron ores, and alum slate. »See Salt, Salt 
Range. 

MURIATIC ACID. 

Spirit of Salt, Marine acid. 

Hydrochloric acid. 

Chlorohydrio add, Eng. 

Acido hydrochloriqm\Eii. 

Salzsauro, Ge.it. 

ChlorwaHser,Stoffflauro ,, 

Nanmk ka tezab, Hind. 


Acidnm imi rial! cum, Hat 
Spiritus Salis, ,, 

Luna rasa, StNuir 

Ooppu Drava gam, Tam, 
Havana Dravakum, Tel, 

This acid is a solution of the gas in water, 
the Arabs were probably acquainted with it, 
and the Hindoos knew it by a name equiva¬ 
lent to spirit or sharp water of salt. The com¬ 
mercial acid is always of a yellow colour. It 
commonly contains as impurities ,a little 
sulphuric acid, nitrous acid, perchlorido of 
iron, chlorine, and bromine. It is prepared 
by pouring tho oil of vitriol of commerce oil 
common salt in earthen or iron vessels, es¬ 
pecially since the extensive manufacture of 
carbonate of soda from sulphate of soda.. 
Its density,=1180.— Royle, p. 46. 

MURICH or Martsh Beng Hind. Pipe? 
nigrum. Muricha. Beng and Hind. Cap¬ 
sicum frutcscens. 

MURICIA COCHINCHINENSIS. A. 
a large shruK native of China; Cochin-China, 
berry large, reddish purple, scentless, insi¬ 
pid : seeds and leaves aperient, and used by 
the Chinese in obstructions of the liver, tu¬ 
mors, malignant ulcerations, <fcc, externally 
employed in fractures, and in dislocations, 
Bindley .— O’Shaughnessy, p. 351. 

MURID, Ar. Amongst maliomedans a cUs- 
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ciple, a pupil, particularly a' pupil of a 
xpurshad or head of a sect.of the darvesh. 
Amongst those who crave for other aids to 
salvation, some seek the spiritual advice of 
a holy man, who is reckonod a pir, or reli¬ 
gious teacher, and by certain secret words 
and signs are' initiated as his murid or dis¬ 
ciples. Others, even men of rank, adopt, the 
darvesh or fakir life of the religious mendi¬ 
cant devotee, often attended with solemn 
rights of invostiture, and followed by the 
severest of ascetic rites; but the bulk of these 
mendicants arc, in India,idle, dissipated men, 
and a few aro of very degraded manners. 
They arrange themselves into the followers 
of certain pir or spiritual guides, and those 
met with in India are the Kadria or Banawa ; 
Chastia ; Shutaria ; Tabq^tia or Madaria ; 
Mallang; ltafai or Gurz-rnar; Jalalia; So- 
hagia ; Naksh-bandia and Bawa Piray. All 
these have thoir own rules and customs; 
some of them are ascetic devotees, eating if 
given to eat, but never begging; some large¬ 
ly use intoxicating fluids and vegotablo sub- ] 
stances; some, as tlio Salik have wives, tlio 
Majzub and Azad have no wives, and some 
of the Calandars marry and some do not. 

MURIDJB, the rat tribe of mammals of 
tlio order rodentia or gnawing animals. The 
family includes the Jerboa, the Dipodidoo 
or Jerboidoo of authors *, tho tribe may be 
thus shown, 

Sul-Fam. Murina), rats and mice. , 

Gorbillus erythrourus, Gray. Jcrd. Desert 
Jerboa Rat of Panjab, Harriana, Jumna. 

Gerbillus Indicus, Ell. Jerd. LI, 


Dipus, Hardw. 1 

G. Hardwioldi, Gray, j 

G. Cuvieri, 

Waterh. 

Indian Jerboa rat, Eng. I 

Yeri-Yclka, 

Yana i)i. 

Hurna mus, Hind. 

Jhcnkuliulur, Sans.Bf.no. 
Yelka, Wadduu, Tel. 

All India. 

Yelka, 


Billa Hoi, 

Can 

Nesokia Griffithii, Hors/? ? Afg 

lianistan. 


Nesokia Hardvviokei, Jerdon . 


N. Hultoni, Blyth. | Short tailed molo rat. 

Gardens of India. Afghanistan, Bhawul- 
pur. 

Nesokia bydrophila, Gray ? ? 

Mus hydrophilua, Hodgs. | Arvicola hydrophila, Hod, 
Small Nepal water rat, of Nepal. 

Nesokia Indica, Jerdon . 


Arvicola Indica, 
Mus kok, 


Gray. 

Ilardio. 

a 


M. providens,' 
M, pyctoris, 
Kok, 


Indian mole rat, 


Eng. 


Galatta koku, 


All India, Ceylon. 

Nesokia inaoropus, Jerdon. 


Mus hydrophilus, Hodgs. 


Elliot. 
Hodgs . 
Cantor. 
' Tel. 


Large Nepal water rat. 

Mus Andamensis, Blyth, 

M. Nicobaricu*, Scherzer. I M. Setifcr, Cantor, 

M. kok ? I 

Nicobar, Andaman and Malay peninsula. 
Mus bactrianus, Blyth. 

M. gerblllinus, Blyth. | M. Theobaldi, Blyth . 
Sandy mouse of Afghanistan, Cashmere. 
Mus badius, Blyth , Burmah. 

Mus bandicota, Bcchstein y Blyth. 


M. gigantons, Hardw. Lin. 
M. Malabaricms, Shaiv. 
M nemori vagus, Hodgs. 
Bandicoot rat, Eng. 
lndur, Sans. 

Ghua, Ghous, Hind. 


M. perchal, Shaw. 

M. setifer, Hors/. Ell. 

Ikria, Ikara, Bf.ng. 

Hoggin, Can. 

Pandi koku, Tel. 


Pig-rat or Bandicoot-rat of Ceylon, India, 
Mai ay ana. 

Mus brunneus, Hodgs . 

M. nomoralis, Blyth. | M. cequicaudalis, Hodgs. 


Tree rat of Ceylon, India. 

Mus castaneus, Gray y Philippines. 

Mus caudatior, Hodgs. llorsf. 

M. cinnamomeus, Blyth. | Chcsnut rat, Eng. 

Nopal, Burmah. 

Mus cervicolor, Hodgs. Blyth. 

M. albidiventris, Blyth. | Fawn-field mouso, Eng. 
Bengal, Nepal, Malabar. 

Mus concolor, Blyth . Thatch-rat of Pegu 
and Tcnasserim. 

Mus crassipes, Blyth. Large footed mouso 
of Mussoorie. 


Mus darjeelingenRis, Hodgs. Horsf Dar¬ 
jeeling mouse of Neilgherry, Darjeeling. 

Mus decumanus, Ball. Blyth , Elliot. 

M. norvogicus, Buff on. | M. decumauoides, Hodgs. 

Mauoi ilei, Can. I Ghur-ka-chuha, Hind. 

Brown rat, Eng. | Dcmsa lndur,. Beng. 

All India, Akyab. 

Mus fulvidiventris, Blyth , Ceylon, is tho 
M. cervicolor of Kelaart. 

Mus gliroides, Blyth , Khassyah. 

Mus homourus, Hodgs. Blyth. 

M. Nipalensis, Hodgs. | Hill mouse. Eng. 

Himalaya, from Punjab to Darjeeling. 
Mus infralineatus, Ell. Blyth. 

M. Elliotii, Gray, | M. fulvcscens. Gray. 

MAsiaticus? Kel. | 

Striped bollied field rat, Eng. 

Bus tar, Madras. 

Mus morungensis ? Hodgs. ? Nepal Terai. 
Mus niviventer, Blyth , Hodgs, 

White bollied houso rat of Nepal, 

Mus nilagiricus, Jerdon, 

Neilghorry Tree-mouse, Eng. 
Neilgberries, Ootacamund. 

Mus nitidus, Blyth , Hodgs . 

Shining Brown Rat, 
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Darjeeling. 

Mus oleraceus, Sykes, Elliot , Blyth. 

M. dumeticola, Jlodgs. | M. povensis, Hodgs. 

Long-tailed Tree-mouso, I Marad-iloi, Can. 

Eng. I Meina-yolka, Tel. 

Ceylon, all India. 

Mas palmarum, Sch. Nicobars. 

Mus peguensis, Blyth. 

Mus plurimainmis, Hodgs. Nepal rat. 

Mus rattus, Linn, Blytli, Ell. Black rat. 


M. Rattoide8, Hodgs. | M. aadamanensia, Blyth. 
All India. 

Mus strophiatus, Hodgs. Nepal. 

Mus rufescens, Gray. 


M. flavescons, Ell 111. 
M. arborcua, Buck. Ham. 

Horsf. 


Gachua ; Tndur, Beng. 
M. brunneusculus ,Hodgs. 
Rufescont tree rat, Eng. 


All India. 

Mus tarayensis ? Hodgs. Qu. M. dccuma- 
nus ? ? 


Mus tcrricolor, Blyth. Earthy-field mouse 
of S. India, Bengal, the M. lepidus, Ell. 

Mus tytleri, Blyth. 

Long-haired mouse, Eng. 

Delira Dhoon. 

Mus urbanus, Hodgs. Blyth. 

M. inusculus, Ell. Kel. I M. Manci, Gray. 

M. dubius, Hodgson. J Common Indian mouse. 


Ceylon, India. 

Lcggada Jerdoni, Bly. Himalayan spiny 
Field mouse of Kunawar, Sutlej. 

Leggada lepida, Jerd. Small spiny-monse. 


Mus lepida, 

Chitta-burkani, 

Chit-yelka, 


Ell. Leggada booduga, Gray. 
Tel. Chitta-gunda, Tel. 
>) )> yelka, ,, 


S. India. 

Leggada platythrix, Jerd. 


Mus platythris, Sykes, 
Bly. Ell. 
Legyade, Waddur. 


Gijeli-gadu, Ten 

Kal-ilei, Car* 

Kal-yelka of Wadddr. 


Tho brown spiny mouse of S. India. 

Leggada spinulosa, Blyth. The dusky, 
spiny mouse of the Punjab and Malabar. 

Platacanthomys lasiurus, Blyth . Pepper 
rat or long-lailed spiny mouse of Western 
ghauts in Malabar, Cochin and Travancore. 


Golunda newera, Kel. Newera-ollia. 

Rhizomys bad ins, Hodgs. Blyth. 

Bay Bamboo Rat, Eng. | R. minor, Gray, 

Torai of Sikkim. 

Rhizomys sumatreusis, Bly. Malay Penin* 
sula and islands. * 

Rhizomys sinicus, Gray. China. 

Rhizomys pruinosus, Bly. Khassia hills* 

Rhizomys castaucus, Blyth. Burmah. 

Suh-Fam. Arvicolinoe, Voles, &o. 

Arvioola Roylei, Gray , Royle, Blyth. Hi- 
malayan Vole of Punjab, Cashmere. 

Arvieola tliricotis. Darjeeling. 

Neodon Sikimeusis, Hodgs. Blyth. Sikim 
Vole of Sikim. 

Phaiomys leucurus, Blyth, Tibet. 

In a memoir on the rats and the mice of 
India, by Mr. Edward Blytli, he says, the 
Gerbilles are a group of burrowing field rata 
common (as a genus) to Asia and Africa, of 
gracile form, with email fore-lirnbs and in¬ 
versely developed liind-limbs, a longish 
furred tail, tho hairs of which are gradu¬ 
ally lengthened towards tho extremity into 
a kind of tuft,and with distinctly grooved 
upper rodential tusks. There appears to be 
one Indian species only, and one in Afghan¬ 
istan. He enumerates the Muridse as 
under : 

Gerbillus Indicus, Blyth. 

Dipua indicus, Ilardwicke, F. Cav. Waterhouse. 

G. Hardwiekei, Gray. 

Morionea apicaulis ? Kuhl. 

Mus joncua, B. Ham. 

Dosort rat of Cabul, Elphin, M.SS. 

Gerbillus erythroura, Gray, Afghanistan. 
Dr. Gray says Alactaga indica inhabits 
Candahar, and Quetta and Lagomys rufes¬ 
cens, India and Cabul; but Mr. Blyth doubts 
his, and regards them as animals need¬ 
ing a temperate climate. 

Nesokia Indica, Btyth. 

Mus indicus Qcojjroy , Desmarest, Lesson, Brandts J, 
Scliinz. 

ArVicola indica, Gray, Hardwick. 

Mus providens, Elliot. 

Neotoma providens. 


Golunda Elliotii, Gray, Blyth. 

Mus hirsutus, Ell. I M. Coffimis, Kelaart, 

Bush rat, Eng. | Guiat-yelka, of Waddur. 

Coffee rat of Ceylon, „ Sorapanjigadur,YANADi. 
Gulandi, Can. | 

Ceylon, S. India. 

Golunda meltada, Gray. 

Mus lanuginosus, Ell Metta yelka, Tel. of 
Mettade, Wadub. YanAdi. 

Kerailei, Can. 

Soft furred field rat of S. India. 


' This is the common shortish-tailed 'field 
rat of all India, and Ceylon ; varying some¬ 
what in shade of hue according to the colour 
of the soil on which it dwell^. 

Mus bandicota, Bechstein . 

Bandicota rat, Pennant. 

M. gigantouB, Hardwicke ; Elliot. 

M. perchal, Shaw. 

M. malabaricus, Pennaut ; Shaio • 

M. ikria, B. Ham. 

M. nemorivagus, Hodgson. 

Neotoma gigantcus, Elliot. 


4 
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The pindi-kokn, or pig-rat, inhabits all tlie 
peninsula of India. 

Mus setifer, Horsficld. 

M. gigantcus, Linn. 

Allied to tho* M. Baudieota, but clearly 
distinct as a species. Inhabits Sumatra Ja¬ 
va, Borneo and Penang. “ The larger of two 
individuals, captured in gardens, measured : 
—head and body 10J- inch, tail inches. 
(Cantor.) In his Br. Mus. Catal. Dr. Gray 
mentions a ‘black variety,’ and a “brownish 
variety with face brown” from Tasmania. 

Mus rufescons, Gray. 

M. flavoscona, Elliot. 

M, musculus, Cantor. 

Inhabits Penang. 

Mus decumanus. Pallas , Glims, 01 ; Buff on, 
II. N. viii. t. 27. 

M. jyvanus, Pallas apud Schinz. 

M, norvegicus, Buffo n. 

To this species Dr. Gray refers (with a 
mark of doubt),in his Catalogue of Mr. 
Hodgson’s collection, the M. deemnanojdes 
Hodgson, (nec Waterhouse, ncc Ilorsfield), 
which does not appear to have been decrib- 
od; also M. brunneus, Hodgson's Ann. Mag. 
N. H. xv. (1845) 267. 

Mus decumanoides, Temminch (ncc Hodg¬ 
son), is given in Dr. Horsficld’s Catalogue 
of the Mammalia in the Indian House Muse¬ 
um : two specimens, from Bengal, presented 
by Gen. T. Hardwickc perhaps M. nemoralis, 
Blyth ? 

Mus rattus, L. (Buffon, H. N. vii 2?8, t. 
36). The European black rat comes from 
vessels into the ports of Calcutta, it differs in 
no respect from others received from France. 
Mr. Elliot in his Catalogue of Mammalia in 
the Southern Mahratta country notes it as 
“ raro” and Mr. Bayard includes it from 
Ceylon, where Dr. Kelaart obtained one 
individual in a house,in Trincomali, remark¬ 
ing that he had not seen it from any other 
part of the island. 

Mus rattoides, the black rat of Nepaul, is 
similar to the black rat of Europe. 

Mus brunncusCulus, the brown rat of Ne- 
panl, is similar to the brown rat of Europe. 

MuS Andamanensis, Bl'yth, J. A* S. xxix. 
103. 

* M. nicob&ricus ? Scherzcr, Zoology of Novara 
Expedition. . 

The indigenous rat of the Andaman Is¬ 
lands. Length about 8 inches; tail the 
same, ears much ns in M. decumemus. 

M. nemoralis, Bhjth , J. A., S. B. xx. 168. 
resembles M. rufesccns, except in being con¬ 
siderably larger, much less rufcscent above, 
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and (lie under parts aro merely paler or dull 
greyish brown, occasionally somewhat albes¬ 
cent. Length about 8^ inches tail 9\ inches 
hind-foot 1| inch. 

Mus niviventer, Hodgson , J. A. S. v* 2o4; 
Ann. Mag. N. H. xv, (1845) p. 207, a house 
rat. Proportions and characters of the last 
(rattoides), but tail rather shorter, and long 
piles of the pelage rarer. 

Mus robust ulus, Bhjth , J. A, S. xxviii 294. 
M. rufesccns, Gray ? var? Blyth. M. rufes¬ 
ccns, anct. of Burma and Penang M. rattus 
brown var, apud Blyth, J. A. S. xvii. • 
perhaps also B. Bcrdniorei, nobis, J. A. S. 
xx. 1 73. 

Mus rufcscens, Gray, M. N.1I. N. S.I- (18o 7) 
p. 585, apud Gray. 

M. (lavcscons, . ElUal. | M. rufua, Elliot. 

M. arboreus, B. Ham. Horsjield s Cata¬ 
logue. 

M. mountonus, Eel. | M. kandianua. Ell. 

Tetragonnrus, Kelaart , J. A. S. xx. 109- 
185 figured by the name of M. arboreus in, 
one of B. Hamilton’s unpublished coloured 
drawings. (Vide J. A. S. xx. 16b). 

Mus palmavum, Scherzcr, from the Nico¬ 
bar Islands, probably belongs to this group. 

M. cinnamomeus, Blyth, .J A. S. xxviii. 
294. “ Like M. flavcscens, but smaller, with 
proportionally longer tail and softer fur of a 
fine bright cinnamon colour, with inconspi¬ 
cuous black tips, the under-parts white, • 
which is abruptly divided from the cinna¬ 
mon hue above. 

M. Bcrdmorei is thus described :—Length 
about a foot, of which the tail is not quite 
half. Ears posteriorly J inch. Hind-foot 
1 g inch. Fur shortish, even, coarse and his¬ 
pid, but not spinous, of one quality, with no 
long hairs intermixed. Its colour grizzled 
grey (dull brown) above unmixed with ru¬ 
fous below and on the feet, white. 

Mus nitidus, Hodgson, Ann Mag. N. H. 
xv. (1845) p. 2G7. “Distinguished for its 
smooth coat or pelage, wherein tho long 
hairy piles are almost wanting. It is a house 
rat, like M. niviventer, but much rarer, and 
frequents the mountains rather than the val¬ 
leys. 

Mus horietes, Hodgson Ann. Mag. N. H. 
xv. (1845) 268. Dwells in houses and out¬ 
houses. A small land species with fine pe¬ 
lage, and no peculiarity of physignomy or 
proportion. 

M\?s ftilvescens, Gray , Catatogue of Mr. 
Hodgson's Specimens, p. 18. “Fur pale 
fulvous, hair very soft lead coloured, with 
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bright yellow tips, and interspersed with 
slender black bristles ; throat, belly, and be¬ 
neath, pure white; tail elongate-nearly half), 
cutting teeth, narrow skull about 1 inch, 2 
lin.; hind-feet about 1 inch. 

Mus requicaudalis, Hodgson , described in 
Jlorsfield's Catalogue, p. 144- “Pure dark 
brown above; with a very slight refuscent 
cast in a certain aspect; underneath from 
the chin to the vent with interior of the 
thighs, yellowish-white. 

Mus concolor, Blyth , J. A. S. xxviii. 295. 
(the young); and M. (unnamed), p. 294 
ibid (the adult). Common small thatch rat 
of Pegu and Tenasserim provinces. 

Mus olcraceus, Bennett , P. Z. S. 183,2 p. 

121 . 

M. oloraceua ot (olim) lonpri caudatus, Elliot. 

M. dumetioola, Hodgson, and tho young? 

M. povonsis II., Ann. Mag. N. hi. xv. (1815) 208-2. 

M. dumeoolus, Hodgson (undescribod.) 

Mus bndius, Blyth , J. A. S. xxviii 295. 
Like M. oleraccns, but tlie eye fully twice as 
large and black whiskers; colour of the up¬ 
per parts a more rufous chesnut or cinna¬ 
mon hue; of the lower parts white, almost 
pure. 

Mus gliroides, Blyth , J. A. S- xxiv. 721. 
“ This has very much the aspect of the Bri¬ 
tish dormouse (Myoxus avellanarius) ; but 
tho colouring is much less bright, though 
inclining to. the same hue. 

Mqs peguensis, Blyth, J. A. S. xxviii.*295. 
A field mouse with tail longer, tliau the 
head and body, well clad with hairs that 
become longer to tho end. 

The series next following consists chiefly 
or wholly of house mice. 

Mus urbanus, Hodgson , Ann. May. N. II. 
xv. (1845), p. 969. 

M. dubius ? hi, ibid. p. 208. 

M. musculus, apud, Elliot ct Kelaart. 

M. mami, Cray, (uudescribed.) 

Mus homourus, Hodgson, Ann. Mag. N. 
H., xv. 1845, p. 268. 

M. Nipalonsis, H. J. A. S. x. 115 (undescribed,) 

The common house mouse of the Hima¬ 
laya hill-stations, from the Punjab to Dar¬ 
jiling- 

Mus crassipes, Blyth , J. A. S. xxviii. 295. 
Like the preceding, but with tho tail rather 
longer than the head and body. 

Mus Tytleri, Blyth, J. A. S. xxviii. 296. 
“ Length 2f inch, tail the same (having 
about 24 vertebrae). 

Mus Bactrianus, Blyth , J. A. S. xv* 140. 
Presents a very close approximation to M. 
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musculus in size, proportions and structure, 
inclusive of the conformation of the skull; 
but the fur is much denser and longer, and 
its colouring absolutely resembles that of a 
pale specimen of Gerbillus indicus, except 
that there is no whitish about tho eyes, nor 
is the crown of a deeper hue, and the tail is 
thinly clad with short pale hairs to the end. 

M* gerbillinus. Entire leugtli of male 5 
inches of which the tail is 2 J inches, hihd- 
foot J inch ear-conch barely | inch. Female 
rather smaller. 

Mus Theobaldii liko M. gerbillinus (Bact¬ 
rianus) bub larger with comparatively shor¬ 
ter tail and larger feet. 

M. nitidulus, Blyth , J. A. S. xxviii, 291, 
House mouse apparently, with tail equal to 
the head and body; and uniformly furnished 
with minute setae to the end ; ears large and 
ample. It is tho honso mouse of Shway 
Cheen on the Sitang, colours like M. Decu- 
maims. 

Mus cunicularis, Blyth , J. A. S. xxiv.72l' 
A small field mouse remarkable for its am¬ 
ple ears, and tail shorter than the head and 
body. 

Mus Darjeelengensis, Hodgson , dusky 

brown above. 

Mus erythrotis, Blyth , J. A. S. xxiv. 721. 
A very different form of mouse from M. 
glinoides, and equally different from the 
common house mouse. 

Mus infralineatus, Elliot M. S. 

M. Elfioti, Gray , (undeseribed). 

nee Golunda ElJioti, Gray , Br. Mus. Catal. Mamm. 

p- 110. 

The largest of the group. 

Mus cervicolor, Hodgson, Amu Mag • N. H, 
xv. (1845), p. 268. 

M. albidivontra, Blyth, J. A. S. xxi. 351. 

Distinguished by its short tail. 

Mus fulvidiventris, Blyth , J. A. S. xxi. 351. 

M. cervicolor ? Hodgson, apud Kelaart, Prod) 
Faunas Ceyl., p. 63. 

Length about inches; tail (vertebrae) 

; tarsi to tip of claws £ inch. 

Mus strophiatus, Hodgson , Ann . Mag. N. 
H. xv., (1845) p. 2G8. A field mouse close¬ 
ly allied to M. cervicolor, but seemingly dis¬ 
tinct. 

Mus terricolor, Blyth, J. A. S. xv. 172. 
This much resembles M. lepidus, Elliot , in 
form and colour, but the face is very much 
shorter and the fur short, soft, and not api- 
nous in the least degroo. ' , 
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Leggada spinulosa, Blyth , J. A. S. xxiii, 
734. Nearly affined to M. platythrix, Sykes, 
but of a dark dusky colour above, with ful- ' 
vous tips to the softer fur, below aud all the 
feet dull whitish. 

Loggada jerdoni, Bl ., n.s. Bright, dark 
ferruginous above, pure white below ; some 
fine long blacjc tips intermingled among the 
spines of the back, limbs marked with 
blackish externally, the feet white. 

Leggada platythrix. 

Mus platythrix, Bennett , P. Z. S. 1832, p. 121. 

M. 8axicola, Elliot, M. S. S. 

Light sandy brown, white benoath, the 
flat spines less developed than in the two 
preceding species. 

Leggada lepida. 

Mus lepidus, Elliot , Madr. Journ. L. Sc x. 216. 

L. booduga, Gray, M. N. II. J., 1837 p 58G. 

Similar to the last but smaller, and but 
weakly spinous. 

Golunda Ellioti, Gray , M. N. II. 2nd se¬ 
ries, i (1837), p. 586. 

neo Mus Ellioti, Gray , Br. Mus Cat. 

Fur pale brown, with minute, very slender, 
hair-pointed black tips. Chin, throat, aud 
beneath whitish. 

Golunda cofficus. 

Mus coffaous, Kelaart, Prcxjromus 1852, p. 67. 
Head and body 4| inch, tail 4 inches. 
This rat in Ceylon is destructive to coffee 
trees. Whole plantations are sometimes 
deprived of buds and blossoms by these 
rats. 

Golunda miltada, Gray, M. N. H. 2nd 
series, i, (1837), p. 586. Length of body 
and head 4| inches. Fur very soft, mouse- 
coloured varied with black, chin, aud be¬ 
neath, whitish. 

Golunda newera, Kelaart , Ann. M. N- H. 
2nd series viii. (1851), p. 339. Length of 
body and head 3£ in tail 2k inches. Fur 
soft, yellowish-brown varied with black; 
chin and beneath yellowish-grey ; under-fur 
dark lead colour; soft long hairs on the 
upper parts of the head and body, with long 
black-tipped hairs having a subterminal 
yellowish band, fur of l^olly dark lead- 
colour, tipped with yellowish-grey. 

Hapalomys lougicaudatus, Bl., loo. cit. 
Received from Schwe Gyne on the Sitang 
river. 

The above is an epitome of the long and 
perplexing series of Indian Muridse, so far 
as the published descriptions of them can 
help to identify any species under ob¬ 
servation. 

Dr. Kelaart’s.Mus arboreus, Buck. Ham. 
is M. nemoralis, Blyth , p. 1 68. M. Indicus 
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Genffry, apud Blyth. M. Tetragonurus, 
Kelaart , Mr. Blyth takes to be M. rufescens, 
Gray ; M. musoulu3 apud Kelaart, to be M. 
mu mi; and M. Asiaticus, Gray , apud Ke¬ 
laart , (Paddy-field rat,) is undesmibed.— 
Mr. Blyth in Beng. As. Soc. 1864, Journ. v. 
32, p. 327-353. 

Mus araneus, Mygalo or shrew mouse, 
amtfngst the Egyptians was, according to 
Bunsen, sacred to Buto or Mut, and was 
worshipped in Attribis. a 

Mus coylonicus, Kelaart , a rat found only 
in the Ceylon cinnamon gardens. 

Mus bandicota, Bcchst , the Bandicoot rat 
is a favourite article of food with the coolio 
labourers who visit Ceylon, it attains on tbo 
Ceylon hills the weight of two or three 
pounds, and grows nearly to the length of 2 
feet. It feeds on grain and roots, its flesh is 
said to bo delicate, and much resembling 
young pork. The sides of the hills of near 
YAnk-arokh, lcunduz were found by Moor- 
croft plentifully peopled by the bushy-tailed 
rat, the Mus hamster of Pallas. A largo 
spotted lizard was also frequent, burrowing 
in holes in the ground.— Moorcroft’s Travels , 
vol. ii. p. 417. TenncnVs Sketches of the Natu¬ 
ral History of Ceylon , p. 44. 

MURIKI DUMPA, or Ijedi gaddi, Tel. 
Roxburgliia gloriosoides, Dry. 

MURINA SUILLUS. See Cheiroptera. 

MURINGE, Maleal. Moringa pterygos- 
perma, Gcertn. 

MURKA, a river of Sylhot. 

MURK ANT A, Beng. Acalyplm Indica. 

MURKING, a river near the Co^syah 
hills. 

MURKI KHEL, in former times fire- 
worship existed to a certain, if limited, ex¬ 
tent in Afghanistan, as is evidenced »by the 
pyrethree, or fire-altars, still crowning the 
crests of hills at Gard-dez, at Bamian, at 
Scghan, aud at other places. Near Bamian 
is a cavern, containing enormous quan¬ 
tities of human bones, apparently a common 
receptacle of tbo remains of Gbabar corpses. 
At Murki Kbel, in the valley of Jelalabad, 
and under the Safed Kob, human bones are 
so abundant on tlie soil that walls are made 
of them. There is every reason to suppose 
it a sepulchral locality of the ancient Ghabar; 
and, as if to leave no doubt of it, coins are 
found in some number there. See Kaffir. 

MURKOO-MARAM, Tam. Erythrina 
Indica, Lam. 

MURKUNDA, a river near Narraingurl^ 
in the Subathoo circle. 

MURLAH, a township in Me war, inhabit¬ 
ed by a community of Charuns. 

MURLE, Tam.? Sanseviera zeylanica. 

MURLI, seyeral pf tho Indian races, tho 
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Dhangar, Dher or Pariah, Hang or Chakili, 
Koli and Manurwara and occasionally, even 
the higher hindoo castes, under various vows, 
devote their girls to their gods. Tho deity 
to whom the girl is more frequently vowed, 
is some incarnation of Siva and his consorts. 
Amongst the Mahratta people ou the western 
side of India, Kandoba, is the usual Siva 
avatar, to whom the girls are devoted aud 
his chief shrines are at Jejuri, Khanapur 
near Beder and at Malligaon. The ordinary 
people believe that from time to time, tho 
shadow of the god comes on the devotee 
(deo ki chaya ati ang par)—and possesses the 
devotee’s person (Murli ki ang ko bhar 
deta). These devotees are called Murli 
in Mahratta, Jogni or Jognidaui in Cana- 
rese and Basava in Telugu. They, at 
times, affect to bo possessed, during which 
they rock the body, and people occasionally 
make offerings to them as to an oracle or 
soothsayer laying money at their feet, and 
await the possessing to hear a decision enun¬ 
ciated. The female deity to whom those near 
the Bhima river are devoted is Yellamah ; 
the Bhooi-koli race devote their Murli to 
Mata, Boys also are devoted, and styled 
Waghiu, from “Wag” a tiger. Near Oom- 
raoti it is to Aiuba and to Kandoba that 
the Murli and the Waghia are devoted. The 
Waghia does not associate with the Murli. 
At Oomraoti, the people say that Kandoba 
particularly moves on Sunday and selects a 
clean tree (clean Murli) w hose body ho fills. 
This idea of the visits of the gods pervades 
hindu society ; it is not the belief that their 
\ isits are restricted to these devoted women 
but that all women are liable to bo selected 
by the deity, the visitor assuming the appear¬ 
ance of tho husband. A comely hindu wo¬ 
man is married but without offspring, is sup¬ 
posed to be the subject of such supernatural 
visitation. So, of old, when Demaratus, says 
Herodotus, had spoken, to his mother “ tho 
mother answered him in this manner:—‘Son, 
because you so earnestly desire me to speak 
the truth, I shall conceal nothing from you. 
The third night after Ariston had conducted 
me homo to his house, a phantom,’ entirely 
like him in shape, entered my chamber, and 
having lain with mb, put a crown on my head, 
and went out again.’ Similarly in the Bacchic 
of Euripides, the hero says 

“ For that the sisters of my mother (least 

“ Becomes it them) declared that not from Jove, 

“I sprung, but pregnant by some mortal's love. 

“ That Semelo on Jove had falsely charged 

“ Her fault, the poor device of Cadmus.” 

In British History Merlin, and Arthur 
himself, were both the sons-of Bhoots, (Vida 
Geoffrey’s History, Book yi,, Chap, xviii., 
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and Book viii., Chap, xix^) to the formEF^^ 
of which cases Spenser thus alludes:— 

“ And soothe men say that ho was not the sonue 
“Of mortal sire or other living wighte, 

“ But wondrously begotten and begonne, 

“ By false illusion of a guileful sprito 
‘ On a fairo laclye nun.” 

In Scotland the story of the Lady of 
Drummelziar and the Spirit of tho Tweed is 
related in Note M., Lay of the Last Minstrel. 

In India, the cases of Sheeladitya, of Usa 
and Anirud, and of Karnala Kunweri are 
similar and Captain Westmacott relates 
another in an Article on Chard war in Assam, 
in the Journal Bengal Asiatic Society,IV. 187, 
et scq. Batler thus satirically alludes to these 
stories:—• 

“ Not as tho ancient heroes did, 

“ Who, that their base births might bo hid, 

“ (Knowing that they were of doubtful gender, 

“ And that they came in at a windore) 

“ Made Jupiter himself, aud others, 

“ (fth’ gods gallants to their own mothers, 

“ To get on them a race of champions, 

“ Of which old Homer first made lampoons.)" 

But this satirists scornful remarks however 
applicable to a civilized people, are not so to 
races like those, of India, whose belief in 
spirits is their chief cult.— Hudibras , Part 1 
Canto ii. y. 211-8. Ras Mata Hindoo Annals , 
vol. ii. p. J7J-80. See Jejuri. Kandeh liao. 
Krishna. 

MURLTDARor the Tuneful, a name of 
of Krishna, represented playing on Iris flute. 

MURMAR, Guz. Hind. Marble. 

MU UMAR I, a village, ton miles from 
Bandara; the villagers worship at the 
tomb of an English lady. Similarly, at 
Assaye, the villagers worship at the grave of 
an artillery officer who was killed during 
the battle. 

MURMT, a buddhist tribe bordering be¬ 
tween Nepal and Sikkim, 

MUROOR, Bknmi. Eleusino coraeana. 

MUROODOO, Tam. a small tree of Pal- 
ghaut, wood of a light colour, used for build¬ 
ings.— Col. Frith 

MUROOGANA -TALLOW, Anolo-Mal. 
See Oil. 

MURTOO, Sans, from mree, to kill. 

MURO-POLYN LSI A. See India. 

MURR, Arab. Myrrh. 

MURRA, Hind. Cyananthns. Sp. 

MURRAIN, from their constant exposure 
at all seasons, the cattle of the E. Indies both 
those employed in agriculture and those on 
the roads, are subject to devastating mur¬ 
rains, that sweep them away by thousands. 
So frequent is the recurrence of these cala¬ 
mities and so extended their ravages, that 
they reduce the facilities of agriculture at 
critical periods of harvest. A similar dis¬ 
order, probably peripneumonia, frequently 
5 bbe 





- MURRAYA EXOTICA. 

"*c?mc8 off Hie cattle in Assam and other 
hill countries on the continent of India, and 
there, as in Ceylon, the inflamatory symp¬ 
toms in the lungs and throat, and the in¬ 
ternal derangement and external eruptive 
appearances,see’m to indicate that the disease 
is a feverish influenza, attributable to neglect 
and exposure in a moist and variable cli¬ 
mate; and that its prevention might be 
hoped for, and the cattle preserved by the 
simple expedient of more humane and con¬ 
siderate treatment; especially by affording 
them co /er at night.— Tennent's Sketches of 
the Natural History of Ceylon , pp. 50, 51. 

M U R R A VETT Y, Tam. Hydnocarpus ir,e- 
brians. 

A1URRAYA, a genus of plants, the Muikay 
treeinTavoy, a species of Murray.* has a 
lough close grained wood used for handles. 
Jt is not a large tree, but is highly esteemed 
for handles to spears, knives, Ac. The grain 
is like boxwood, but tough and elastic. 
Found only in the lower Burmese provinces. 
The Ash leaved Murraya, the Etteriya, of the 
Sinuk. is a timber tree of the eastern pro¬ 
vince of Ceylon, a cubic foot of the wood 
weighs lbs. GO and it is said in last 
from 10 to 70 years. It is used for 
handles of mamoties, hammers and bill-hooks 
and as rafters for cudjan roofs. The Karen 
sometimes furnished Air. Ala,son with speci¬ 
mens of wood a species of Murraya scarcely 
to be distinguished from the box-wood of 
Europe. Dr. Wallieh found Nauclua uor- 
difolia on the banks of the Irrawaddy, which 
lias “ wood coloured like that of the box 
tree, but much lighter, and at the same time 
very close grained.” It may possibly tie the 
same tree, also the Tenusserim wood is not 
light; or it may bo a Tavoy tree, which he 
says lias “ a strong tough wood, iu grina 
like box.”— l)i, Wallieh . Malcom's Travels 
in So nth-E astern Asia, vol. i. p. 190. Dr. Ma¬ 
son's Tenasserim. Mr. Me.ndis. 

MURRAYA EXOTICA, Linn.Roxk.W S>'A. 

China box, Enu. Bibzar, Hind 

Cosmetic box, „ Koontic, ,, 

Kainini. Busa. Mure hob of Kaaiaon. 

Tha-nab Kha, JJurv. Attaireya ga.ss, Singh. 

May kay, „ Naga golugu, Tel. 

This is a small but most beautiful shrub of 
the East Indies and China. The fragrance 
of its delicate white flowers is delightful and 
has procured for it the name of the honey 
bush. Murraya exotica, M. paniculata and 
the Aglaia odorata, are cultivated in China 
as very fragrant shrubs. A variety grows in 
Ceylon in gardens only, another variety 
beiug common iu the warmer parts of the 
island, and up to an elevation of 3,000 feet. 
Iu the Dekkan, it is an ornamental shrub, 
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with beautiful dark green leaves; flowers 
white, and fragrant in the evening, is to be 
found in most gardens, and is easily grown 
by layers or cuttings. Dr. Hooker found 
the woods of the Raj aba t, in the Soane 
valley full of monkeys, and amongst other 
plants, observed Alnrraya exotica, but it was 
scarce— Hooker's Him. Jour. vol. i. p, 44. 
Ainslie's Mat Med p. 162. Thtv. JCn. pi. 
Zeyl. Dr. Williams' Middle Kingdom. Dr. 
Riddell. Mr. Thomson 
AIURRAYA KCENIGTI, Spreno. syn. of 
Bcrgera konigii, Linn. 

AUJRRAYA PANICULATA. The Cos¬ 
metic bark tree, indigenous in Burmah 
above Rangoon. A small ornamental, fra¬ 
grant, flowering shrub with pinnate leaves ; 
flowers white and fragrant, appear in De¬ 
cember and January; fruit reddish. Its 
fragrant hark is more universally used for 
a cosmetic than sandal wood.— Riddell. 
Mason. 

AIURREE, a sanatorium, situated on the 
summit of a ridge at the western extremity 
of the Himalaya, overhanging the plateau of 
Rawal Pindi, from winch it is 40 miles dis¬ 
tant, Its position is 34° N. lat., 73°E. long, 
and its elevation above the sea level is about 
7,800 feet. On the southern slope the vegeta¬ 
tion presents the ordinary features of theWest- 
ern Himalaya, but in a paucity of forms. Tlio 
general appearance of the station is very 
striking; though the back ground is less 
grand than that of Massuri, Simla, Dharm- 
sala or Dalhousie, yet the varied positions of 
more than a hundred residences on different 
heights and acclivities, many of them hid in 
forest verdure, others on naked points of 
rock form a picturesque landscape. The 
forests clothing those hills are composed 
chiefly of 4 species of pine—the deodar or di- 
ar, Codrus dcodara, is found on Alount Moch- 
pura, extending from 7,000 feet to its sum¬ 
mit. It grows on the precipitous limestone 
cliffs, but is not abundant. It is not seen on 
the Muitoo range or outer hills towards the 
Jelani. The “ ehil,” Pinus longifolia, covers 
tho lower hills from 2,000 up to 0,000 feet. 
It grows to a large size and yields a valuable 
timber, which is strong and durable so long 
as it retains its resin. This tree abounds, par¬ 
ticularly on the northern slopes. The “biar,” 
Pinus excelsa, seldom grows below 6,000 and 
ranges up to 9,000 feet. It resembles the cliil, 
but is of a darker green color, with shorter 
and finer triangular leaves, having five in a 
fascicle instead of three, and with a smooth 
instead of a rough bark. The, cones are much 
longer than those of the chil* and its wood is 
superior, forming the chief material for house 
building at Murree. The “ pelundar,” Abies 
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smithiana, is very abundant. It is tall, 
straight, and handsome, ranging from 7,000 
to 10,000 feet. Trees 10 feet in circumfer¬ 
ence, 3 feet above the ground, and 100 feet 
high are not uncommon. The wood is white, 
and though occasionally used for boarding, 
is not so good for beams, as it rots quickly 
if exposed to damp. There aro three species 
of oak ; “ rinj” Quercus incana, never attains 
a great size. It has a range from 4,000 to 
7,000 feet, and frequently forms fine woods 
on the northern elopes. “ Barungi, Quercus 
laxiflora, is a magnificent forest tree, seldom 
seen below 6,000 or above 7,500 feet. The 
leaves of tho young trees are covered with 
prickles which are 12 feet in girth, and from | 
80 to 100 feet high. “ Barcha,” Quercus 
floribunda, is not common, its limber is very 
hard and much valued. The maple, “ tre- 
kiidna,” Acer cultratus, is abundant near 
Murree, but generally small. Ou Mochpnra 
there are some very large specimens of plane, 
Platan us orientals. It has convalescent ac¬ 
commodation for 390 men and 1 17 women. 
Its population in the season is about 1,000 
Europeans, and 3,600 natives. Cholera broke 
out there iu 1858 and 1867 .—Cfay hum’s 
Punjab Report, p. 198. 

MURREE and Boogtee are tribes dwell¬ 
ing in tho hills forming a conterminous 
boundary of Sindh and the Punjab. Near 
Hurrund, the great Sulimani rango hav¬ 
ing run in almost a straight'lino pa¬ 
rallel to tho Indus for 80(3 miles, ap¬ 
proaches its termination and joins the 
Mara Mount, which leads on to t-heMuv- 
reo hills, behind which lies tho table land, 
where Kaliun, tho capital of tho Mnrrco tribe 
is situated. But in front of these Murrco 
ranges there rises a series of sterile rocky 
hills, which run towards the Indus, and form 
themselves into an apex near tho Gundheree 
peak, approaching to within a few miles of 
tho river bank. It is at this point (Shawulla) 
that the conterminous boundary of Sindh and 
the Punjab has been marked off. These last- 
named hills, projecting into the Lower Dera¬ 
ja t, opposite the cantonment of Asnce, are 
very thinly peopled. They are crossed by 
passes leading towards the Murreo hills, and 
are claimed partly by the Murree tribe and 
partly by the Boogtee tribe, whose hills lie 
further to the south ; but in fact they aro not 
held in strength by any tribe. It is seen, 
therefore, that the Murree and Boogtoo hills, 
properly so called, are conterminous with 
the Punjab frontier. The head-quarters of 
both these tribes are situated within the po¬ 
litical circle of the Sindh authorities and the 
relations with both are generally carried on 
through that medium. The Murree are a 
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[strong tribe, numbering 3,000 or 4,000 
fighting-men. They occasionally committed 
raids in British territory, in the lower 
extremity of the Do raj at. In I860, one 

case was reported against them; in 1853, 
two; iii 1854, one; iu 1855, one. They 
once threatened Rojhan and Kusmors, but- 
dispersed, seeing that preparations were 
made to receive them. They once attacked 
a forager’s guard from a Cavalry Regiment 
at Asuee, and killed several men. Living 
at some distance in tho interior, they cannot 
Avell make inroads upon British territory 
without guides. Some of the Boogtee men 
are-serving in the Punjab Cavalry, and 
many arc iu the Sindh service. They aro 
subjects of the Khan of Kelat. The original 
liindoo inhabitants of the Murree and Boog¬ 
tee hills w r ero driven out by their present 
occupants, but the natives of Barkhan (the 
Khetranec) inhabiting the more mountainous 
district to the north-ward, were able to hold 
their own. See Beluchistan Khelat, Khyber. 

MUniU UNE CUP. Tho fragments of a 
mnrrhirrc cup, tho little Cambay stone cup 
still made in Cambay, were exhibited in tho 
theatre of Nero, as if, adds Pliny, they had 
been the ashes of u no less than Alexander 
the Great himself!” Seventy thousand ses¬ 
terces was the price of one of these little 
Cambay cups in Rome in the days of Pom- 
poy. The price in Bombay ranges from Ru¬ 
pees 18 to 11s. 35 and Rs. 75. Nero paid 
1,000,000 sesterces for a cup, a fact, slily re¬ 
marks Pliny “ well worthy of remembrance 
that the father of his country should have 
drunk from a vessel of such a costly price.” 

MUKRH NEEN, Bijrm. A tree of maxi¬ 
mum girth 2 cubits and maximum length 15 
feet. Pound abundant all over the Tenasso 
rim provinces on low grounds. When sea¬ 
soned it floats in water. It looks exactly like 
deal, but is stated to lia\e no durability.— 
Captain Paver. 

MURRIJ WAT, An. Generosity, tho 
noble part of human nature, tho qualities 
which make a man.— Burton's PUyr imay e to 
Mecca It, Vol. J, p. 56. 

MURSEEA, an elegy, dirge or funeral 
eulogium, lamentations, mourning over the 
dead. Murseea Khwanee, repeating or sing¬ 
ing Murseoa. 

MURSIIEDABAD, a district of Bengal, 
on the S. W. of Malda and Rajashy, but se¬ 
parated from these by tho Ganges. Mursho- 
dabad is 121 miles from Calcutta and is 
faified v for its silk. See Jains. 

MURSHID. Au. A religious teacher, 
head of a body of darvesh or fakirs. Irshad 
An. an order. A murshid is allowed to admit 
murid or disciples into the order, as the 
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form of diploma is conferred upon fhe 
occasion. 

MURT. Sans, a form, an idol. 

MURTA or Murti. Hind. Bauhinia 
racemosa. 

MTJRTHY WOOD. See Tanker. 
MIJRTIS. Arab. Amethyst. 

MURTOO. Bung. Sage, Meriandra stro- 
bilifera. 

MURTOOTH, also Lccla, or Ncela, Too- 
iiah, Guz. Hind. Bluostone. 

MURTUMAN-ICULA, Beng. Musa sa- 
pientam. 

MURUA, Beng. Elensinc coracana, Occrt. 
Natchenny. • 

MURUCULA PULLUM, Tam. Chiron- 
gia glabra. 

MURUIPORA, Sans. From mara, a dead 
body, and poora. to burn. 

MURUKKA HARARE. Tam. Erytlirina 
Indica, Lam. Koxh. W. A. 

MURU KONDA or Pindi or Kuppanti 
chettn, Tel. Acalypha Indica, L. — 11. iii 675. 

MURCJKU NAR, Maleal. Fibre of Cro- 
talaria jtuicea. 

MURU MAM IDT or Bodda roamidi, Tel. 
Onpania canescens.— Per8. 

MURUNGY KAI, Tam. Tods of Ilyper- 
anthera moringa. 

MURUNGY KEERAY, Tam. llypcran- 
thora moringa, greens. 

MURUNGY POO, Tam. Flowers of 
Ilypcrantliera mori nga. 

MURUPINDI, Tel. Acalypha indica.— 
Linn. Jloxh. JVujhf. 

MURU TEN NAR, Maleal. fibre of Tcr- 
minalia alula. 

MURUVA. or Mnrva, Sans. Sanscvicra 
Zoylanica. Sec Liliacea*. 

MURYI. The Thakur of Mtirvi is a 
Jhareja and was the first in Colonel 
Walker’s time to abandon infanticide. He 
lias possessions in Catch. See Kattyawar, 
Junagarh, India. 

MURVILINGA, or Marvil ingum run ram, 
Tam. a Ceylon tree which grows to about 
sixteen inches in diameter, and eight feet 
high. It is prized by the natives for sandals 
and toys, &c. It produces a kind of pod, | 
which, with the bark and leaves, is used 
with much success in cases of intermittent 
fevers.— Edye. Ceylon. 

MURWA, a mountain. 

MURWA. Hind. Marjoram, sweet mar¬ 
joram. 

MURWY KOLI, one of fhe balotta, in 
every village in the northern Konkan, and 
in Bombay families, they arc employed as 
palanquin bearers. Some Koli are settled 
as soldiery in Angrjah Kolaba, and at Bom¬ 
bay and Kolaba, in 1837 were 1,000 families 
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and 500 to 600 families at Basscin, employ- 
ing themsel\es as fishermen and seamen. 
At their meetings, whether for congratula¬ 
tion or condolence, they consume large 
quantities of spirits. 

MURWUT,an agricultural and pastoral race 
of frontier AfFgbans within the British terri¬ 
tories, stout, active men. The valley of 
Mnrwut, with its thirsty Murwufcland and 
fine people is the very opposite of Bnnnoo 
with its rich harvests and vicious inhabitants. 
There are two streams, but no wells or water 
courses. Derahjat is the term applied to 
fhe territories styled Derail Ishmail Khan 
and Dehra Ghazi Khan. The Debra Ish- 
mael district is divided into two halves by a 
range of hills running at nearly right angles 
from the Suleemanee range to the Indus. 
The passage from one part of the district to 
the other is through the Peyzoo and Mulezye 
passes which intersect the range. Above 
the passes there is tho valley of Bunnoo with 
its Wuziri tribe. The Bunoochee are 
to a certain extent a vicious race. They 
cultivate with some industry ; and are well 
aftbeted to the government. Below the 
valley, and immediately above the raugo is 
Mnrwut. The Murwutee are a fine race, 
of striking appearance loyal to government 
and both willing and able to check the de- 
pradations of their hill neighbours. In 
Mnrwut stands the fort of Lukkce. In tho 
lulls near the Peyzoo pass dwell the Bufcta- 
nee : once a robber tribe, but reformed 
since annexation. Their cooperation against 
the Mushood Wuzeereo could be reckoned 
upon. Below these are two important 
families, namely, the Gundapoor of Kola- 
chee, and the chiefs' of Tank. These two 
tracts are exposed to attack from the She- 
oranee and Wuzeeree. The revenues of 
Kolachee in 1856 amounted to between 
Rupees 8,000 and 10,000. Of this the Gun- 
dapoor receive 25 per cent, on condition of 
good service in defending the tract. The 
Tank chief had a lease of the revenues of 
that tract; he made the collections, which 
amount to Rupees 05,000 per annum, and 
received one-third for himself and the 
establishment he maintained. This lease 
was conditional on good service in defence 
of the fief. The chief, Shah Nawaz, is a 
Pathan of good family ; he was ejected by 
tho Sikhs, and after many vicissitudes 
of fortune he was restored in 1848, at tho 
instance of Major Edwardes. There is also 
the nawab of Dehra Ishmael Khan; he 
belongs to the princely race of Suddoozye, 
and was formerly the Lieutenant of the 
Doorance government in the Upper 'Dera- 
jat and Lower Sindh Sagur Doab. He 
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was deprived of his power by the Sikhs. 
The principal chiefs in the Debra Ghazee 
Khan District belong both to hill and to 
plain tribes. Those sections of the hill 
tribes who reside in the plains •usually 
behaved well, even at times when their 
brethren of the hills wore in a state of 
hostility against British subjects. The 
plain tribes are the Nootkance, Loond and 
Dreshuk, all of them well conducted ; they 
can muster a certain unmber of fighting 
men, but they are unable to resist effectually 
the marauding aggressions of the hill-men 
and are victimized by such tribes as the 
Bozdar and Goorchanee. The plain of the 
Indus, generally inhabited by Belochees, 
and called Muckelwand; in the country 
of the Murwut; and the plains and low 
hills (about the roots of the mountains) 
which constitute Damauu Proper. Muc- 
kelwaud extends along the Indus for 
about one hundred and twenty miles. 
Its mean breadth is from twenty-five to 
thirty mites. The principal town is Dera 
Ismael Khan. The people are the Jut 
aud Beluch, dark in complexion, and lean 
and meagre in form; their ordinary dress 
in summer is of dark coloured cotton; 
and in winter greyish or striped great coats 
of coarse woollen cloth, and quilted silk 
cap P They are perfectly submissive and 
obedient to the king and his representative. 
The country of the Murwut is composed of 
sandy and arid plains, divided by ranges of 
hills. It depends entirely on rain for culti¬ 
vation, and in many parts the inhabitants 
are even obliged to carry water for several 
miles to supply their families. Half the 
Murwut are fixed and employed in agricul¬ 
ture. The rest wander about with their 
herds of camels ; living chiefly in temporary 
huts of branches of trees, with a wall of 
thorns, and a roof of straw ; Rome few have 
black tents of the worst description. They 
are all tall, fair men, and wear a pair of loose 
trowsers, something thrown over their 
shoulders, and' a handkerchief tied round 
their heads. Their country is about thirty- 
J five miles square, stretching from Bunnoo 
to Muckelwand, and from near tho foot of 
the Sulimani mountains to the short range 
of hills which separates Saugor from tho 
Indus. Danrnun proper, which lies to the south 
of the Mnrwat and extends along the foot 
of the Sulimani mountains, is inhabited 
by the Waziri, Sheorani and Zimurree, and is 
of equal length with Muckelwand, but of 
various breadth, from eight or ten miles to 
thirty and upwards. It is inhabited by the 
Dowlut-khail and Guudehpooray, the Mcan- 
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khail, Baboor and Stooreeannee tribes, . 
tho exception of the Gundehpoor, are 
included in tho general designation of 
Lohanee. Tho Esau-khail, Murwut and 
Khyssore also are comprehended under this 
denomination. Immediately to the south 
of the Mnrwutti are the Gundehpoor and 
Dowlut-khail of which the former ar t e most 
easterly. West of the Dowlut-khail are the 
Tut.tor, Meeaunee, Bitnee and some other 
smalltribes subject to the Dowlut-khail; 
their country resembles that just described, 
but is more arid, and worse cultivated, and 
towards the west it is hilly.— EJjdiinstone’s 
Kingdom of Galul p. 36^. Records of the 
Government of India See Afghan Khyber. 

MUSA, a genus of the Musacc®, the ba¬ 
nana or plantain tribe of plants ; these are 
nearly stemless, and Limlley includes in 
them four genera. Sprcngcr and Loudon 
enumerate 12 species in S. America, 2 in 
China, 1 in Madagascar, 1 in Mauritius, and 
in the East Indies 12 species of Musa and 1 
of Helieonia have been discovered. Tho 
following will exhibit tho sections and 
genera of the Musaceoe in the East Indies, 

A. Helicoiiiece, A. Hick. . 

Holiconia buccinata, Roxb. Moluccas. 

B. Kaveuale®. 

Musa paradisiaca, L. All llic tropics. 

„ rotacea, Jacq. Chittagong, Mauritius, 
superba, Roxb. Dindigtil. 

„ nepalensis, Wall, Nepal. 

„ glauca, Roxb. Pegu. 

„ textilis, Nees. Philippines. 

„ cocciuea, Anclr. China. 

„ ' rubra, Wall, lrawadi. 

„ chinensis, Swt. China. 

„ maculata, Jacq. Mauritius. 

,, balbisinna, Cidbi. Amboyna. 

„ acuminata, ,, ,, 

„ verteroniana ,, Moluccas. 

,, cavondishii, China. 

„ ornata, Chittagong. 

The fruits of several species of Musa are 
used as food and for dessert, but the most 
esteemed is M. paradisiaca L. the M. sapion- 
tum of Roxburgh and other anthors; tho 
plantain or banana is the Muz or manz of tho 
Arabian writers, whence thebatiu term mnsa, 
now applied to the genus which produces tho 
fruits commonly known as plantains and 
bananas ; as also the fibre so well known 
under the name of'Manilla Hemp. The 
plantain was undoubtedly known by descrip¬ 
tion both to the Greeks and Romans, for 
Theophrastus, among the plants of India, 
describes one as having fruit which servos 
as food for the wise men of India: and which 
was remarkable both for its sweetness and 
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fcs size, as ono would suffice for four men species may be seen growing below the Mus- 
referring most probably to a bunch of soorie range, rs well as near Nabu. The 
plantains. Iu the middle of the 19th fruit, however, in all these situations consists 
century, the natives of the south of the of little else than the hard dry seeds. A 
Peninsula of India, seeing the spare form of similar variety of Musa sapientum, having 
Sir Arthur Cotton, R.E., and his indifference seeds surrounded with a gummy substance, 


to food when work was to be done, content 
with a plantain or two, gave credence to the 
story that he hud a miraculous plantain 
which never decreased though continually 
eaten by him. Pliny, evidently describing 
the same plant, informs us that its name was 
Pala, and in Malayalam it is Vella and 
in Tamil Valle. Every part, both of the 
sheathing and the exposed parts of these 
leaves, abounds in fibre. In the Philippine 
Isles, Musa textilis is indigenous. In the In¬ 
dian Archipelago, the edible species are com¬ 
mon,they extend northwards as far as Japan ; 
in China arc found Musa coceinoa and ca- 
vendishii; also along the Malayan Peninsula 
to Chittagong—M. glauca being indigenous 
in the former, and M. ornata in the latter 
locality. In the valleys of the south of the 
Peninsula of India and of the Dindigul 
Mountains, M. stiperba is found. The com¬ 
mon edible varieties of M.paradisiaea flourish 
even in the poorest soils, and also near 
brackish water. They arc extensively culti¬ 
vated in the interior of British India. On the 
Malabar Coast, the plantain is everywhere at 
home. The fruit of those at Bassein is espe¬ 
cially well-flavoured, and the plant is parti¬ 
cularly abundant in the district of Broach. 
The plantain is found in the highest perfec¬ 
tion in Tenasseriui, especially in the pro- 
vinco Amherst. More than 20 varieties are 
known, of which several are peculiar to the 
country, and the greatest part of them arc 
superior to any to be got in Bengal. They 
thrive well everywhere without the slightest 
care. No Burmah or Karen house is to be 
found without a plantation of plantains. As 
the latter leave their abodes, at least every 8 
years, in order to migrate to fresh localities, 
they are, of course, obliged to leave their 
plantain gardens behind them, and therefore 
these may be found growing luxuriantly in 
many uninhabited places, until they become 
choked up by the growth of the more vigor¬ 
ous jungle trees. Natives of Bengal general¬ 
ly prefer tho large and coarse-fruited kinds, 
while the smaller and more delicately tasted 
fruit is alone esteemed by Europeans. These 
*are cultivated in the most northern, as well 
as iu tho southern parts of India; while 
along the jungly base of the Himalaya there 
is a suitable climato as far as 30° of the 
north latitude, for plants of tins genus grow¬ 
ing in a wild slate. That growing in Nepal 
has been called M. nepalensis. A similar 


instead of fruit-like pulp, was found by Dr. 
Finlayson, on Pulo UJbi, near the southern 
extremity of Cambodia. In Batavia also, 
there is stated to be a variety full of seeds, 
which is called Pisang batu, or Pisang bidju 
—that is, Seed Plantain. In Kumaon and 
Gurltwal the plantain is cultivated at as 
great an elevation as 4,000 and 5,000 feet 
above the sea, and has been seen as far north 
as the Chnmba range at an equal elevation. 
Major Munro has seen the wild plantain 
at 7,000 feet above tlie sea, in the Kondah 
slopes of tho Neilgherries. Though many of 
the Musa plants have been mentioned as 
distinct species, it is probable that some, at 
least, are only varieties. As stated by 
Mr. 11. Brown, nothing has been advanced 
to prevent all the cultivated varieties being 
derived from one species, Musa sapien- 
ttfrn (also called M. paradisiaca), of which 
the original is the wild Musa, described 
by Dr. Roxburgh a.3 grown from seed 
received from Chittagong. Mr. Brown fur¬ 
ther adds, that it is not even asserted that 
the type of any of the. supposed species of 
American Banana, growing without cultiva¬ 
tion and producing perfect seed, have any¬ 
where been fo-nd. Plantains and bananas 
are extensively cultivated in various parts of 
S. America, and at an elevation of 3,000 feet 
n the Caraccas. They are abundant in tho 
W. India Islands, as well as at considerable 
levations in Mexico. To the negroes in the 
West Indies, the plantain is invaluable, and 
'ike bread to the European, is w r ith them 
denominated the staff of life. In Guiana, Dc- 
merara, Jamaica, Trinidad, and other princi¬ 
pal colonies, many thousand acres are plant¬ 
ed with the plantain.— Dr. J. Forbes Roylo 
IIlusl. of Himal. Dot. p. 355. Roylo , Fib. 
Plants. Drs. Roxb. FI. Ind. Heifer , Mason 
Tmasserim , Voigt; Hogg , Veg. King. Drury 
Useful Plants. 

MUSA CAVENDISHI, called the Chi¬ 
nese Banana, bears abnndance of fruit. 

MUSA GLAUCA, Roxb. Pyau men, Burm. 

MUSA RUBRA Wall Tau-pyan Burm. 
MUSA PARADISIACA, Linn. 

Musa sapientum, Roxb. Rheede. 

Maoz, Ar. Hind. Kadali, Sans. 

Kach-kula, Bkmg. Auawalu-KesuJ, Singh. 

Hngefc-pyau, Burm. Khel-khang, „ 

Banana; plantain, Eng. Vali pallum, Tam. 
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Koln, Hind. I Ariti pamlu, Trl. 

(Jodang, Jav. | Ananti, Anati „ 

Pesang, Malay. I Anti chettu; Koinmu 

Vella j Vulati, Maleal. | ariti, „ 

The flower t * 

Plantain flower, Exo. I Valei poo, Tam. 

Cadali, Sans. | Aritti poo, Tel. 

Of this delicious fruit thero is a great 
variety in the E. Indies. The natives con¬ 
sider plantains as highly nutritious and eat 
them with cow’s milk and sugar as Euro¬ 
peans do strawberries. Europeans also fry 
it, with butter, and eat it dusted with sugar. 
A dye is obtainable from the skin of the fruit. 
Its leaves afford a fibre suited for certain 
purposes, but inferior in point of strength 
to Manilla liemp, the fibre of thd Musa texti- 
lis. The stems also yield a fibre. The 
stem is placed on aboard, and the pulpy mass 
scraped out with a blunt knife, whilst clean 
water is poured on to wash away the re¬ 
mains of the pulp ; the fibres are then dried 
in the sun. The staik seldom exceeds 
seven or eight inches in diameter, and 
twenty feet in height, bears but one bunch 
of fruit, and dies, but it throws off new 
plants. The leaves, when young, are beauti¬ 
ful, expanding with a smooth surface, and 
vivid green, to six feet in length, and two or 
more in breadth, but, soon after attaining 
full size, the edges become torn by the wind. 
The flower is very large, purple, and shaped 
like an ear of Indian corn. At the root of 
the outer leaf, a double row of the fruit 
comes out half round the stalk or cob. The 
stem then elongates a few inches, and 
another leaf is deflected, revealing another 
double row. Thus the stem grows on, leav¬ 
ing a leaf of the flower and a bunch of the 
fruit every few inches, till there come to be 
twenty-five or thirty bunches, containing 
about one hundred and fifty or ono hundred 
and eighty plantains, and weighing from 
sixty to eighty pounds. The weight bends 
over the end of the stem, and when ripe it 
hangs within reach. Like the palms, it lias 
no branches. In the E. Indies, it is for the 
fruit, as a dessert, that this plantain is cul¬ 
tivated, but Humboldt calculates that 
thirty-three pounds of wheat, and ninetv- 
nino pounds of potatoes, require the same 
surface of ground, that will produce four 
thousand pounds of ripe plantains, which 
is to potatoes as forty-four to one, and to 
wheat as one hundred and thirty-three to 
one. There are as many varieties of this 
fruit in Burmah as there are of the apple 
in England and America; some preferred 
for cooking, others for eating in a raw state ; 
some sorts grow wild, but in general it is 
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exclusively the result of culture. Bail 
is a West Indian and Tropical American 
term for the plantain tribe the Musaceso to 
which, in India, the term plantain alone is 
given. The edible varieties extend through 
the Indian Archipelago, northwards ns far 
as Japan, while in China are found M, 
coccinea and M. Cavcndishii. Again M. 
glauca is indigenous along the Malayan 
peninsula. Dr. Heifer mentions that 20 varie¬ 
ties are found in the Tenasserim Pro¬ 
vinces, and M. ornata grows in Chitta¬ 
gong. The Malays reckon forty varieties 
of the cultivated banana, and the Philippine 
islanders carry them to fifty-seven, both 
people having a distinctive epithet for oach 
variety. The qualities are as various as I hose 
of apples and pears in Europe, the ordinary 
sorts being very indifferent fruit. In Khasia 
the name of the wild plantain is Kairern, 
and the cultivated Kakesh. — Ainslie, Jl/a- 
ieria Indiea, p. 261. Cat. Ex. 1862. Malcom's 
Travels in South Eastern Asia , v. I. pp. 177, 
178. Hooker Him. Jour. Vol. II, p.268; 
Royle's Fibrous flauts , CrmrfurcTs Vie. 

p. 31. See Manilla Hemp. Musa. Plantain 
fibre. Plantain Meal. 

MUSA TEXTILES. Nees. 

Kola-Abbal Amborua • Fnna Tcraato 

Abaca, Tag, Pissang-ntan, Malay* 

„ brava, ,, Koffo, Miudaroo 

JJandala, „ 

The Fibre. 

Pandala, Tag. 

A plant of the Philippines, said also to 
grow wild on the western ghats of the Pen¬ 
insula of India, from Cape Comorin north¬ 
ward, but, hitherto, it has not, there, been 
turned to any account ; in the northern 
slopes of the Ghats, the plant does not reach 
a height fitted to afford a fibre of more than 
two feet in length. Its strength is well 
known to the Ghat people who employ it 
occasionally for domestic purposes in rope- 
makitig as well as the stem for food. Pro¬ 
fessor Bikmore states (p. 340) that in 
Minahassa, this plant is raised from seed, 
and in the Philippines its fibre is called 
“ bandala,” the plant itself receiving the 
name of Abaca. The plant grows freely at 
Singapore, from which it was introduced 
into Madras by Colonel Balfour C. B. of the 
Madras Artillery but it seems to have again 
been lost sight of. It is however 1 a native 
of the Philippine and of some of the more 
northerly of the Molucca Islands. On ac¬ 
count of its fibres it is extensively cultivat¬ 
ed in the first of these, particularly in the 
provinces of Camarines, and Albay in the 
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■ t Island of Luzon, and in several of the 
ya Islands, a ran go lying south and east 
of it. The name abaca belongs to the Ta- 
gala and Bisaya tongues, but is not the 
generic name of the banana in either of 
thorn. By the Spaniards of the Philippines 
the plant is known under the name of arbol 
de canamo, or the hemp tree, from which is 
derived the commercial term “Manilla 
hemp.” The natives distinguish several 
varieties of the Abaca, viz. 

Abaca brava (the wild Abaca), called 
Agotai by the Bicol. 

Mountain Abaca, the fibres of which 
oqly serve for making ropes, that are called 
Agotag and Amoquid in the Bicol language. 

The Sagig of the Bisaya. 

The Laquis of the Bisaya, by whom 
the fibres of the original Abaca are called 
Lamot. Rnmphius states that the Malay 
name is Pissaug-utan ; thac it is called in 
Amboyna, Kula abbal; in Tern ate, Fan a; 
and iirMindanao, Coflo, as also the cloth 
made from it. He distinguishes the Minda¬ 
nao kind from that of Amboyna, the natives 
of the Philippine Islands, are said to apply 
the same name to the plant and its fibre. 
It was first called Musa sylvestris by I 
Rumphius in his ‘Herbarium Amboinensc.’ 
It was thought to be a variety of M. tro- 
gloditarum by Blanco, but called Musa 
textilis by Don Luis Nee, in a memoir 
which has been translated into English, 
and published in the ‘ Annals of Bot¬ 
any, 1 vol. i; where there may also bo seen 
another memoir, which was sent in 
French to Sir Joseph Banks. These have 
been republished in the ‘ Transactions of 
the Agric. Soc. of India,’ vol. viii. p. 7, to¬ 
gether with a translation by Mr. Piddington, 
of Calcutta, of a notice by Father Blanco, in 
his * Flora do las Filipinas.’ In addition to 
these we have a notice in the first volume of 
the Trans, of the above Society, 1828, by 
Mr. Piddington himself, one of the gentle¬ 
men who escaped the massacre of the Eng¬ 
lish at Amboyna. From these authors we 
learn that the Abaca is abundant in the vol¬ 
canic region of the Philippine Islands, from 
Luzon, in the northern province of Cama- 
rines especially, to Mindanao; also in the 
neighbouring islands, even as far south as 
the Molucca Islands, that is, in Gilolo. 
Hence this species may bo stated to extend 
from the Equator to nearly 20 ° of north 
latitude. It is propagatod easily by the suckers 
which spring up at the roots of the old plant 
when it dies. A measure of 5,000 square 
yards of land will grow 1000 plants. It 
grows to the height of 13 or H feet exclu- 
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sive of the leaves. The fruit is small, of a 
disagreeable taste, and not edible. When it 
is about to form, the plant is cut down, and 
the stern being cut open longitudinally, is 
found to contain a great quantity of fibres of 
various thickness, and usually a couple of 
yards in length. These are extracted, hackl¬ 
ed after the manner of flax, and then sorted. 
Some of the finest are as slender as a hair 
of the head, and are reserved for the manu¬ 
facture of cloth, while the coarser are appro¬ 
priated for cordage from the smallest rope 
to a ship’s cable. In the husbandry of the 
Philippines, the abaca is of more importance 
than cotton. Pigafetta, in his enumeration 
of the plants of the Philippines on their first 
discovery, in 1521, does not include the abaca, 
although ho*mentions cotton and the escu¬ 
lent banana; Dampier, in his account of 
Mindanao, where he resided for six months 
in 1G86, gives an ample and accurate descrip¬ 
tion of the textile banana, aud the mode of 
extracting the thread from the trunk. “ As 
the fruit of this tree,” says he, “ is of great 
use for food, so is the body no less service¬ 
able to make cloths, but tins I never knew 
till I came to this island. The ordinary 
people of Mindano do wear no other cloth.” 
After this follows the account of the process 
of extracting tho fibres, which is well worth 
perusal. The Dutch have of late years in¬ 
troduced the culture of the abaca into the 
northern or volcanic peninsula of Celebes, 
where it seems to be indigenous, and with a 
fair prospect of success. There is a largo 
exportation of abaca in the forms of raw 
hemp and cloth, but especially of cordage, 
from Manilla. Its fibre has latterly been 
applied to the manufacture of bonnets, ta¬ 
pestry, carpets, hammocks, and net work, 
the fibre can be bleached and dyed similarly 
to flax and Hut.— Craitfurd , Dictionary of the 
Eastern Archipelago p. 1. Bihmore's Travels, 
p. 340. Royle. Fib. Plants , Voigt. 

MUSA, Tel. A Crucible. 

MUSA, Ar. Moses, the prophet, to whom 
mahomedans apply the epithet Kalam-ullah, 
he who spoke with God or the mouth-piece 
of God, the wells of Moses,the Agun musa, are 
eight miles down the Red Sea from Suez on 
the eastern shore. The Ain (Ayun plural) 
is a natural spring, and differs from the Ber 
or Bir, a cistern to hold rain water. 
Jacob’s well, Beer Yakoob, or Bir us Sama- 
riali is 9 ft. broad and more than 70 ft. deep. 
In 1855 ifc still had the stone over its month. 
John ,iv. 

MUSA. One of the five islands near Ca¬ 
gayan. See Babuyan. 

MUSABBAR. Hind. Aloes, also species 
of aloe, Aloe litoralis, Koenig, fyc. 
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MtJSADA, Tel. Strychnos iiux vomica. 

MUSiE, See Saraswati. 

MUSAFAHAH, An. Til0 Arab fashion of 
Blinking hands. They apply the palms of 
the right hands flat to each other, without 
squeezing the fingers, and then raise the 
hand to the forehead. 

MUSAHIR* in the Tcraf, a low race, they 
are employed as wood-men and eat the flesh 
of the lesser Civet cat* Viverra malac- 
censis. 

MUSA-KHEL, 32 ° 43’; 71 6 30’, in the 
Punjab, western part of the Salt Range, S. 
E. of Kalabagh. Mean height of the plain, 
706 ft.— Flem. 

MUSAL, Hind. Phelipooa calotropidis. 

MUSAL, Art. Hind, a lamp. Musalchi, a 
lamp lighter ; a torch bearer. 

MUSALI SEMBAL, Hind. Bomba* hep- 
tapliyllum ; gudu-musali, is one of the Um¬ 
bel lifcrie. 

MUSAMBAR, Ah. Aloes. Aloe litoral is, 
Kcemg. 

MU SAN* Hind. The place where hindns 
burn their dead ; it is called iu Tamil Soodoo- 
kndoo and in Telugu Pinigalloo-kalsi- 
tagaloo. 

MUSAR, Hiutn A tribe in Bahar from 
whom bond slaves are derived. 

MUSARU, Bus. Fennel, Nigella 
saliva. 

MUSAYIj Sans. Fennel flower, Nigel la 
saliva. 

MUS-BILLI, Hind. The mouse-cat of Be* 
hat’, it preys upon birds aud fish. 

MUSC, Fa. Musk. 

M.USCADES, also Noix Muscades. Fr. 
Nutmegs. 

MUSCARDINE, a disease which in 
Europe attacks silk-worms, it is from the 
fungus Botrytis hassiana the spores of which 
enter the bodies of the caterpillars and de¬ 
stroy them. 

MUSCAT, in lat. 23° 38’ N. long. 58° 

3E. on the N. E. coast of Arabia. Sailing 
northwards from Muscat, the great chain of 
mountains behind the town known by the 
name of Jib Akdthur, or the u Green Moun¬ 
tains,” is found to be continued on to Ras 
Mussundum, which forms the western pro¬ 
montory of the Pei’sian Gulf, where they 
suddenly sink to an altitude of 400 feet, 
while not more than 30 miles farther back 
there is a point 6,700 feet high. Striking, 
however, as the contrast is at these two 
points, there are two mountains within sight 
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of Ras Mussundum on the opposite coast 
which are respectively 8,500 and from f> to 
6,000 feet above the level of the sea; the 
first, which is Jib! Shamed, is about 70 miles 
north Ward j and the other, cajled Jibl Bees, 
about 60 miles eastward. These must 
bo regarded as tko two pillars of the straits 
on the eastern or Asiatic side. Towards the 
end of the 17th century. Muscat Arabs hav¬ 
ing driven the Persians from Oman, estab¬ 
lished their ascendancy in the Persian Gulf, 
and gained a footing in Zanzibar and several 
other parts on the African coast. In Nadir- 
shah’s reign, the Persian authority was part¬ 
ly re-established, but after the death of that 
king, Ahmad bin Saeed, the Arab Governor 
of Sohar drove the Persians oiif, and ho Was 
elected Imam. He Was succeeded in the Go¬ 
vernment of Muscat by his second son Sytld 
Sultan, who usurped the rights of his elder 
brother, Syttd Sultan was killed on l4th Nov. 
1803 in battle with his enemies the Uttoobi 
and Joasmi. The rights of his two young 
sons were disputed by their uncle Syud Ghes 
of Sohar, who aimed at usurping the govern¬ 
ment of Muscat. During this disputed suc¬ 
cession, Bunder Abbas and Hormuz had 
been seized by the shaikh of Kiahm, but 
those Were recovered by the aid of the Waha¬ 
bi sectarians. The weakness resulting from 
this disputed succession gave the Wahabees 
a footing in Muscat, which they have never 
wholly lost. This sect adopted strict and 
puritanical doctrines. They denied divine 
honours to Mahomed, abhorred and destroy¬ 
ed all holy tombs, abstained from the use of 
tobacco, and waged war against all mahome- 
dans who did not accept their peculiar 
views. Their doctrines spread with amazing 
rapidity. In 1800 they made their first 
appearance in Oman. They reduced all the 
sea coast of the Persian Gulf from Bussora 
to Debaye, released the chiefs of Zaheera 
and Bo bar from allegiance to Muscat, and 
forced Syud Sultan to beg for a three years' 
truce, which they broke soon after. They 
would probably have conquered all Oman if 
they had not been stopped by the assassiqa- 
tion of their chief. The Wahabees reached 
the height of their power shortly after 
the accession of Syud, Saced the second 
son of Syud Sultan, who succeeded Budr 
bin Halol in 1807. This chief, to whom 
the religious title of Imam was not con¬ 
ceded by the Arabs, although he is 
generally so styled, ruled for 60 years, 
during which time he cultivated a close 
intercourse with the British Government. 
In 1808, the Imam, smarting under the 
insults of the Wahabees, whose agents were 
forcibly converting his subjects in his very * 
3 ccc 
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capital, roused the Arab tribes in Oman to a 
combination against them. Jf Muscat had 
fallen under the Wahabees, the Imam would 
have been drawn into the general system of 
piracy which the Wababees encouraged, and 
would have been converted from a friend 
into a dangerous enemy. The British Go¬ 
vernment, therefore, resolved to support him. 
An armament was accordingly sent towards 
the close of 1809, which destroyed the pira¬ 
tical boats at Ras-ool-khyma.Linga,and Luft, 
and bombarded and took Shinas. No 
arrangements, however, were made perma¬ 
nently to secure the advantages then obtain¬ 
ed. Piracy was soon renewed, and another 
expedition had to be sent against the pirates 
in 1819, in which also the Imam co-operat¬ 
ed. With these exceptions, till the year 1822, 
when a treaty was concluded for the 
suppression of slavery, there is nothing 
requiring special notice in the intercourse 
between the British Government and Syud 
Saeed, who was chiefly occupied in wars 
with bis ‘rivals, the Joasmi, and iri fruit¬ 
less attempts to possess himself of the Island 
of Bahrein. Daring the later years of his 
rule the afftiirs of Syud Saeed in his Asiatic 
dominions fell into much confusiou, owing, 
in ti considerable degree, to his prolonged 
residence at Zanzibar, which, in 1840 he 
made the permanent seat of his government, 
and the incapacity of the agents whom he left 
at Muscat, and latterly of his son Syud Tho- 
waynee. On more than one occasion his 
power was saved only by the intervention of 
the British Government. The Wahabees 
forced him in 1883 to pay them a tribute of 
5,000 crowns a year, and to renew the obli¬ 
gation in 1845, raising the tribute to 20,000 
crowns 12,000 being for Muscat, and 8,000 
for Sohar. About the same time also he got 
into trouble with Persia regarding his pos¬ 
sessions on the Mekran coast. Besides his 
possessions on the Arabian and African 
coasts, the Imam holds the Islands of Hor¬ 
muz aud Kishm in the Persian Gulf, and is 
acknowledged as feudal lord by the Arabs 
oa the Mekran coast between Jask aud Bas- 
sein. He holds Bunder Abbas and its 
dependencies on rent from Persia. He also 
holds the porta of Gwadur and Charbar, his 
rights to which, according to tradition, were 
derived from the Khan of Khelat. In 1840 
HuBsein Khan, the Persian Governor of 
Pars, despatched a force against Bunder 
Abbas with the view of extorting a large 
sum of money from sheikh Seif bin Sub- 
lian, the Imam’s deputy aud governor. The 
Imam threatened to retaliate by destroying 
Bushir. It was not till a change of minis¬ 
try took place on the death of Mahomed 
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Shah that redress was granted to the Imam 
In 1853 the Shah of Persia resumed posses* 
sion of Bunder Abbas and its dependencies; 
but lie restored them to the Imam in 1856 
on much less advantageous terms than for¬ 
merly. The rent was raised from 6,000 to 
16,000 tomans a year, and the Islands of 
Hormuz and Kishm, the Imam’s hereditary 
possessions, were ceded to Persia. In 1854, 
the Imam ceded to the British Crown the 
Kooria Mooria Islands on the south coast of 
Arabia. The islands are valuable only for the 
guano deposits which are formed on them. 
Syud Saeed died 185G. In 1844 he had 
intimated his desire to appoint his sons Syud 
Khalid and Syud Thowaynee as his succes¬ 
sors in his African aud Asiatic dominions 
respectively, and had appointed them his 
deputies. Syud Thowaynee accordingly suc¬ 
ceeded to the government of Muscat on his 
father’s death. In virtue of his succession 
to the cliiefsbip of Oman, he claimed also 
feudal supremacy over Zanzibar and prepared 
to establish his claim by force of arms. The 
dispute was Bubmitfed to the arbitration of 
Lord Canning, who decided that Zanzibar 
should be independent of Muscat, but should 
pay an annual subsidy of 40,000 cowns. 
The present ruling family of Muscat are, as 
has been already noted, descended from 
Ahmed bin Saeed, the Governor of Sohar, 
who, in 1730, expelled the Persians and 
became the first Imam of Muscat, On the 
death of Syud Saeed, his son Syud Toorkee, 
who had been placed in the government of 
Sohar made several unsuccessful attempts 
to make himself independent of his elder 
I brother Syud Thowaynee and to create a 
rebellion in Oman. Muscat is inhabited £ by 
mahomedans the other £ being Hindus, 
Ludianas, Sikhs, a few Jews and Parsees, 
Biadiah and Negroes.— Palgrave's Treaties , 
"Engagements and Sunnuds , vol. vii. pp. 200, 
208, 199 to 206. Colonel Chesney t Euphrates 
and Tigris , p. 41. See Imam; Kishm Island* 
MUSCHIO, It. Musk. 

MUSCICAPIDj®, the Flycatcher family 
of birds of the order Insessores, the East, 
Indian genera and species of which may be 
shown as follows: 

Fam. Muscicapida. 

Sub-Fa m. Myagrin®, Bonap. 

Tchitrea paradisi, Linn. All British India. 

»» affinis, A Hay. Nepal, Sikkim, Malayana. 

Myagra azurea, BoddCeylotf. India, China, Malay, 
ana. 

Leucoceroa fuscoventm, Franklin. S. India, Bengal. 
Sikkim. 

Leucoeerca albofrontata, Fran1clin.Al\ British India, 

>> pecfcoralis, Jerdon, All British India* 

javanica-P Malayana. 

Rhipidura, 3 species from Java and Sumatra. 
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Chelidorliynx hypoxanfcba, Blyth. Nepal, Sikkim, 
Bhutan. 

»> cinereo-capilla, Viell. All East Indies. 

Sub-Fam. Muscicapin^. 

Muscicapoae. 

Hemichelidon, fuliginosus, Hodgs. Himalaya. 

» rufilata, S'loinhoe. China. 

Alseonax latirostris, Raffl.es. Ceylon, S. India, China. 
» terricolor, Hodgs. Himalaya. 

„ ferrugineus, „ Ceylon, S. India, Nepal, 
Sikkim, V 

Bntalis cineroo-alba, T Schl, Japan. 

„ gularis, T. 8f Schl , Japan. 

Ochromela nigrorufa, Jerd. Ceylon, Neilgherries. 
Eumyiae melauops, Vigors. All East Indies. 

„ albicaudata, Jerdon. S. India. 

Cyorni8 unicolor, Blyth. Sikkim. 

„ rubeculoides, Vigns. Himalaya, Arakan, 
Tenasserim. 

„ banyumas. Horsf. All India. 

„ tickelliae^ Blyth. Central India. 

„ ruficaudata, Swains. All India. 

,, magnirostria, Blyth. Darjeling. 

pallipea, Jerdon. Indian peninsula. 

,, hyacinthina, Temm. Timor. 

„ elegans, „ Sumatra. 

Muacicapula superciliarie, Jerdon. All India. 

» seatigma, Hodgson. Nepal. 

»• aapphira, Tickell. Nopal, Sikkim.. 

Nitidula Hodgeoni, Moore. Darjeling. 

Niltava sundara, Hodgson. Himalaya. 

„ macgrigoriae. Button. Himalaya, Assam. 

„ grandis, Blyth. Himalaya, Tenasserim. 
Anthipes moniliger, Hodgs . Himalaya, Tenossevim. 
Siphia tricolor, „ |t 

„ etrophiata, „ Darjeling. 

„ leuco-raelanura, „ Himalaya. 

„ superciliaris, Blyth. Himalaya. 

,, erythaca, „ Jerdon. Daijelingi 
Erythrosterma leucura, Gruel. All East Indies. 

. ,, pusilLa, Blyth. All India. 

acornaus, Hodgson. E. Himalaya, 

Nopal. 

„ wiaculata, Tickell. Himalaya, E. 

Archipelago. 

» solitaria, Mull. Sumatra. 

,, rupigula, Kuhl. Japan. 

„ erythaca, Blyth y Penang-. 

Muscitrea cinerea, Blyth, Arabia. 

The pretty little redbreast, Muscicapa 
parva, is very much like the robin of Eu¬ 
rope; and although less familiar, has many 
points in common. —Adams Jerdon. 

MUSEE. See Kudrat-ul-halvassi. 
MUSEENA, Beng. Flax or linseed. Li- 
num usitatissimum. 

MUSES. Seo Kama ; Krishna. 
MUSEUM, is a word derived from a Greek 
term signifying a temple of the muses but as 
used in Great Britain and in British India, 
it designates au institution in which are 
lodged specimens of the animal, vegetablo 
and mineral kingdoms, and those illustrative 
of Economic Geology. There is a Govern- 
Dient Central Museum at Madras, a Mysore 
Museum, at Bangalore, formed in 1850 and 
1865 by the Editor, an Imperial Museum 
at Calcatta ; the foundation of which was 
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the Museum of the Bengal Asiatic Society : 
there is also & Museum at Bombay, one at 
Trevandrum and one at Vizagapatum. 

The Madras Museum is free to the public, 
who formed it by their liberal donations to 
the collections; the number of visitors 
amounted in the year 1855, to 201,987 and 
in the year 1856, 542,866. These numbers 
will be regarded as considerable when it 
is mentioned that the visitors to the British 
Museum in 1855 were only 334,089; to the 
Royal Zoological Gardens in 1854 they 
were 407,676; and in 1855, to the New 
Gardens 318,818. Excepting specimens 
illustrative of Botany, the Government Cen¬ 
tral Museum at Madras, in 1859, in ita 
objects, embraced Economic Geology and 
all the branches of Natural History; a 
Zoological Garden; a Public Library; and 
collections of coins and antiquities. The 
probability is that there were many stu¬ 
dents of Natural History, in the most 
ancient timos; for, in the overwhelmed 
city of Pompeii, destroyed in A. D. 79, by 
lava, in the room of a painter, who was 
probably a naturalist, a large collection of 
shells was found, comprising a great 
variety of Mediterranean species, in as good 
a state of preservation as if they bad remain¬ 
ed for the same number of years in a muse¬ 
um. We know, moveover, that on the revi¬ 
val of science in western Europe, after the 
fkll of the Greek or Constantinopolitan Em¬ 
pire, the princes and nobles formed collec¬ 
tions of relics of art, of specimens of natural 
objects and other productions, constituting 
cabinets and museums. The discovery of 
busts, statues, bas-reliefs, inscriptions, and 
other antiquities of various kinds, led to the 
formation of many museums in Italy (where 
such subjects abound), earlier than in other 
countries; the Medici, Dukes of Florence, 
particularly signalizing themselves by the 
liberality and magnificence they displayed in 
procuring relics of antiquities, and valuable 
manuscripts aud works of art, at a vast 
expense. In the 17th and 18th centuries 
numerous museums, some exclusively appro¬ 
priated to objects .relating to one science 
only and others of a more miscellaneous na¬ 
ture, were formed: not by kings and princes 
only but by numbers of private persons: 
some of whom devoted themselves to the task 
of collecting during a considerable part of 
their lives, traversing foreign countries, regard¬ 
less of all toil or danger: other individuals, 
favored by fortune, were enabled to employ 
their wealth in making rich and abundant 
collections of curiosities, availing themselves 
of the services of men of science and re 
search, who explored the world at their 
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petise. In England, John Tmdesc&nt, col¬ 
lected curiosities of various kinds and his 
museum constituted the nucleus or founda¬ 
tion of the famous Ashmolean 'Museum 
at Oxford. James Petivcr, a London 
apothecary, formed a cabinet of natural his¬ 
tory ; in Holland, Albert Seba distinguished 
himself as a collector of similar curiosities ; 
and in that country, also, John Swamrnerdan 
devoted much time and labour to the study 
of entomology or the natural history of the 
insect tribes, and to the formation of a valua¬ 
ble museum. The Ashmolean Museum, 
was presented in 18i56, to the Univer¬ 
sity of Oxford by Elias As bin ole, an 
eminent herald and antiquary. It comprised 
originally specimens to illustrate natural his¬ 
tory, and various artificial curiosities, especi¬ 
ally Roman antiquities ; and since its estab¬ 
lishment numerous additions have been made 
to it. Among the most celebrated collectors 
in England during the 18th century may be 
reckoned Richard Mead, an eminent physi¬ 
cian, who accumulated a valuable cabinet of 
coins and medals, besides orher interesting 
objects; his rival, Dr. John Woodward, who 
applied himself especially, but not exclusi¬ 
vely, to the collection and illustration of 
British minerals and fossil remains; and Sir 
Hans Sloane who, at his demise, bequeath 
ed to Government his magnificent museum 
and library, iu the formation of which he 
had expended upwards of 5 lacs of Rs. This 
formed the foundation of the British Muse¬ 
um* to which has since been added the dona- 
tions of many eminent and great lneu as well 
as the extensive collections which the largo 
annual grants from the Imperial Parliament, 
reaching latterly to 5, 0 and 7 lacs of rupees 
for all purposes, have enabled the trustees to 
purchase. The Imperial Parliament granted 
£85,000 or eight ami a half lacs of rupees for 
the expenses of the British M use urn for the 
year 1856-57. The British Museum is not 
supplied with professors to instruct those 
desirous of information, but has a large staff 
of officers, whose employment it is to super¬ 
intend the arrangement, preservation and 
exhibition of the objects of various descrip¬ 
tions comprised in the collection. This com 
sisfcs of a Library of printed books and manu¬ 
scripts, objects of natural history in the ani¬ 
mal and mineral kingdoms aud a magnificent 
Collection of sculptures, coins, drawings aud 
engravings. Its objects, it will bo observed 
from this, are few; nevertheless, it' is the 
most extensive in Britain, perhaps in the 
would, though there are iu London, Edin¬ 
burgh, and Dubliu, indeed in nearly every 
large town iq Britain, museums whioh have 
attained a pou^iderable size. Qn the^onti- 
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nent of Europe, picture galleries, sculpture 
galleries, and collections of natural history 
are to be met with in all the principal towqs, 
and in the United States of Amcrioa the 
collections that have been made to rival 
those of the old world. The oldest museum 
in India was that of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, which includes a Museum of Natural 
History and a Museum of Economic Geo¬ 
logy, of which Mr. Blytli and Mr. Pidding- 
ton, for many years had been the respective 
curators, and under whose care great exten¬ 
sions were made. Dr. Oldhaiu, the Supt. 
Of the Geological Survey established in Cal¬ 
cutta, a Geological Museum, of which that 
hitherto iu charge of Mr. Piddington, formed 
the nucleus. The Bombay Asiatic Society 
likewise possessed a museum, particularly 
rich in speebnens of natural history, aud 
which has been greatly indebted to Dr. 
Carter's efforts, and Bombay also had an 
Economic Museum which originated in Dr. 
Buist’s exertions and which Lord Elphin- 
stone took under the care of Government, 
placing Dr. Impey in charge. A museum 
existed at Singapore; one also at Agra, 
one at Roorkhee, aud one at Saugor. These 
institutions all originated and are neaaly 
all of them supported by the European 
population of their respective communities, 
but it is the Madras Government to whom 
is due the credit of being the first of the 
governments of this country to establish 
museums as institutions of the State, and 
under their auspices, museums of Natural 
History and Economic Geology authorized 
six local museums, at Bellary, Cuddaloie, 
Coimbatore, Mangalore, Ootacamund, and 
Rajahmuudry; Lieut. Winscom formod 
oue at Jubbalpure, and His Highness 
the Rajah of Travancore one. The num¬ 
bers of such institutions already existing 
and their steady increase, everywhere, 
imply that they provide for some want 
that is generally felt; and such is, in 
truth, the case ; for to all engaged in particu¬ 
lar scientific pursuits, museums, whether 
they be their own private property or belong 
to the public, are essentially necessary to. 
enable them to follow up their own investi¬ 
gations, and institutions of this kind afford 
amusement and instruction to all who taka 
an interest in examining the works of nature 
and of art. On taking a leisurely surv-jy 
of a well stored and well arranged museum, 
the thoughtful observer cannot fail to ba 
struck with the endless variety of forms and 
the wonderful adaptations of means to cer¬ 
tain appointed ends which abound in the 
kingdom of nature. Every single specimen, 
whether it be of an animal, a plant, or a 
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mineral, has a history to tell, full of design, 
abounding in instruction, and replete with 
beauty. All these varied forms, gathered 
from all parts of the earth, grouped with the 
method and order of a scientific mind, are, to 
a certain extent, exponents of the method 
and order of the divine Architect, who in 
planning the fabric and willing the existence 
of the meanest of His creatures, had in view 
certain wise and benevolent ends, which it is 
our duty and privilege to stady, and as far 
as possible to understand. It may in many 
cases be difficult to see the uses of beings 
and objects on which so much care has been 
bestowed, and for whose propagation and 
preservation so many precautions have been 
taken ; but we must bear in mind, that the 
use of an object does not always mean its di¬ 
rect application to the wants or the pleasures 
of man. It doubtless has its uses in the great 
scheme of nature, and as such the naturalist 
regards its economic application as of secon¬ 
dary importance. Hence, if rightly viuwed, 
there is not a single object, however mean, 
which does not in some way or other appeal 
to our sympathies, excite our interest, and 
confirm our belief in the constant care of a 
protecting Providence. But visitors who 
saunter listlessly and purposeless in and out 
of a museum can never hope to experience 
such pleasing emotions as these, and it is to 
be feared that it is bat too common an occur¬ 
rence for many who enter institutions of this 
kind to quit them again with only some 
vague indistinct idea of having soeu many 
curious things of which they know neither 
the objects nor the uses. Such profitless 
termination of a sight seeing is tho result 
solely of the collections being examined 
without any definite pupose. By attempting 
too much; by trying to learn at one or even 
at a few visits all that a museum can teach, 
the mind becomes bewildered amongst the 
multitude of things that meet the eye, and in 
reality acquires no distinct knowledge of any 
thing it contains, for it is as impossible for a 
person to profit from a cursory examination of 
a museum, however methodically arranged 
it be, as to acquire a knowledge of all in the 
animal, vegetable and mineral kingdoms, 
and in the arts and manufactures (of speci¬ 
mens from all which museums are com¬ 
posed), without that close attention and pro¬ 
longed study which the acquisition of every 
branch of knowledge demands. If visitors 
desiro to economize their time and profit by 
their sight seeing they must enter such 
institutions with somo definite object, other¬ 
wise they will* return carrying with them 
only, indistinct glimmerings of information, 
vague,undefined notions of the many curious 
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things that they had just seen, the nature* 
uses, or even forms of which, however, had 
made so little impression upon their minds 
that they cannot be recalled with vividness 
sufficient for any useful purpose. In es¬ 
tablishing at Madras, the Government 
Central Museum,it was from the first intend¬ 
ed to form a central institution connected 
with branch museums or repositories in tha 
provinces, all working together and afford¬ 
ing mutual aid by an exchange of specimens. 
The notification of the 14th August 1851, 
also mentioned that the central institution 
should combine the objects of a Museum of 
Natural History and & Museum of Economic) 
Geology,and that tho Officer in charge would 
occasionally print and circulate notes and 
extracts from publicat ions on points connect¬ 
ed with subjects likely to be of use. Of those 
objects some have been fully carried out. 
Amongst the periodical returns transmitted 
to Government, reports on woods, iron ores, 
marbles, sandstones, grinding materials also, 
were published, and arrangements were 
made for establishing local museums iri the 
larger towns. It consists of a Museum of 
Natural History, of Geographical Geology ; 
of Economic Goology, and a public library. 
In the latter considerable progress has. 
been made, and the foundation having been 
laid it can bo rapidly increased whenever 
desired. The Museum of Economic Geology 
has aided in extending amongst the com¬ 
munity a knowledge of the raw and marm-. 
faotured products of this country ; a report 
on the marbles of Southern India and 
another on this country’s iron ores and iron 
arid steel, have already appeared, there are 
ample materials in this collection for hun¬ 
dreds of suoh resumes. The articles ir* 
tho Economic Museum have been .arranged 
upon the plan adopted in the Grand Ex¬ 
hibition of 1851, under the four Sections, 
of Raw Materials in the mineral, vegetable, 
and animal kingdoms ; Machinery; Manu¬ 
factures ; and Sculptures, Models and the^ 
Plastic Art; the progress maybe judged of 
by mentioning that this department contains, 
about 10,000 specimens in all its sections. 
The Museum of Geographical Geology 
contains a very extensive collection of speci¬ 
mens of the rocks and minerals from the. 
provinces over which the army of the Madras 
Presidency extends, and all so arranged that 
the geological features of each civil and mili¬ 
tary division can be studied separately. 
Museums wore formed at six places, namely* 
Bellary, Coimbatore, Cuddalove, Mangalore* 
Ootacamund, Raj,alimuudry. AH wi,tbia 
the civil provinces of the Madras Presin 
deucy. But in addition to these, there is a 
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museum which has, for some years past, 
been in existence at Singapore; another was 
established at JubbuJpore, and a third at 
Trevandrum. 

The Visitors to the Govt. Central Mnsenm, 
Madras, during' the following years were, 
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Years. 

Men. 

Women. | 

Total. 

1851. 

604 

26 

530 

1852. 

2,861 

45 

2,906 

1853. 

19,100 

996 

20,096 

1854. 

27,713 

12,603 

40,316 

1855. 

1,20,195 

81,792 

2,01,987 

1856.... 

8,28,124 

2,14,742 

*5,42,866 

1857. 

2,19,078 

1,61,024 

3,80,102 

1868. 

1,02,116 

1,94,484 

3,86,600 

1869.... . 

2,89,388 

2,63,019 

*5,52,407 

I860...... 

2,66,350 

2.61,403 

*5,27,753 

1861. 

1,74,998 

1,89,891 

3,64,889 

1862. 

1,40,652 

1,21,225 

2,61,877 

1863. 

1,23,530 

1,12,383 

2,35,913 

1864. ... 

43,738 

37,263 

81.001 

1866. 

48,698 

29,369 

78.067 
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In the years 1855 1858 and 1859 living tigers 
and other wild animals were added to the Mnsenm. 

For the pay of the establishment and the 
petty expenses, the allowances granted to 
the Government Central Museum, Madras, 
were as under, 

11863} 

1 to fRs. 5,580 
1872 ) 

The actual expenses from 1867-8 to 1871-2 
were aa under, 
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# MUSHK WALL 

An institution was commenced in Calcutta, 
in 1866, as a National Museum for India, of 
which the extensive and valuable collec- 
tions of the Bengal Asiatic Society formed 
the nucleus of this Museum. It has rapidly 
increased since 1866 in the Natural History 
department and a two storied building to 
cost about £100,000 is to be erected for its 
reception. The building faces tbe Maidan 
■and is of great extent. Dr. Anderson, who 
was in change of it sent collectors out to 
various parts of India, and the neighbouring 
countries, in 1870; he had a man in Persia, 
auother in Yarkand, and a third in Nepaul, 
one in the hilly region of eastern Assam, and 
another in Arakan. Collectors Jfor this 
Museum accompanied the Abyssinian Expe¬ 
dition, Dr. Anderson was naturalist to the 
Yunan Expedition with two collectors 
attached to him. The present officers are 
the Curator, the Assistant Curator and the 
Librarian who is also Assistant Secretary. 
It is the intention of Government to form a 
Library on a large scale in connection with 
the Museum but in the meantime and until 
the new building is completed, it is confined 
almost exclusively to Natural History. 

MUSHAEKH, Arab. A patriarch or 
•devout man, a religious teacher. 

MUSHARI, See Kummaler. 

MUSHED, the capital of Khorasan. It 
was for some years the residence of the 
oourt of Nadir Shah— Malcolm's History of 
Tersia^ vol. ii. p. 216. See Kuzzilbasb,Kavir. 

MUSHINA, also Musina, Beng. Linum 
usitatissimum, Linn. 

MUSHI-RANG, Hind, rat color. 

MUSHK, Ak. Hind. Pers. Musk. 

MUSHKAM, Tel. Bignonia, sp. 

MUSHK-DANA,Hind. or Hubb-ool-moo- 
shk. Ar. Abelmoschus moschatus. Mcench ? 

MUSHKI, a western division of Belu- 
•chustan. Mushki has several towns and 
castles, and is occupied by the Mehmasani, 
the Noushorwaui and Mirwari tribes. The 
Mirwari Brahui are located in Mushk, Jhow 
and Kolwah. The Brahui entered from the 
west and point to Khozdar as the capital I 
prior to occupying Kalat. See Kelat. 

MUSHKI also Mushkan, Hind, a scented 
kind of rice. 

MUSHKIARA, Hind. Sambucua ebulus. 

MUSHK-KAFUR, Hind. Laurus cam- 
phora. 

MUSHK-NAFA, Hind, the musk bag of 
the musk deer; nafh-i-Khatai, Chinese musk, 
the finest quality. 

MUSHK TARA MUSHI, Him Men¬ 
tha iucana. 

MUSHK WALI, Hind. Valeriana Walli- 
chii, bed-i-mushk, Hind, is Salix caprea 


MUSHROOM. 

farauj mushk, Hind, is CaJamintha um* 
brosa, also Ocimum baailicum, 

MUSHOOD WAZIRI, a tribe of the 
Waziri Afghans, near the Kbyber pass. 

MUSH RIFF, Arab. Pers. Hind. A 
cashier. 

MUSHRIK, Ar. One who gives a com¬ 
panion to the Almighty; a term used by 
Mohamed in the Koran to designate Chris¬ 
tians. 

MUSHROO, Hind, stuff of silk and cot¬ 
ton. Satins, the back or warp of which con¬ 
sists of cotton. 

MUSHROOM. The Agaricacece, the 
Mushroom Tribe of plants, the Fungacem of 
Lindley, comprise mushrooms, puff-balls and 
Mildews. They grow on the earth, and on 
decayed animal and vegetable substances, 
scaroely ever on living bodies of either king¬ 
dom, in which respect they differ from 
lichens which commonly grow on the living 
bark of trees. Dr. Royle’s collections in 
the Himalaya, amounted to about forty speci¬ 
mens. Some of the fungi are used as food, 
others are poisonous, others are parasites and 
destructive to the plants on which they grow. 
The Agaricus carapestris, the common 
mushroom, the various species of the Hel- 
vella or morel and of the tuber or truffle are 
all useful as food, but there is great difficul¬ 
ty experienced in distinguishing the poison¬ 
ous from the edible kinds and only such 
should be eateu as are raised in gardens in 
mushroom beds. The Koodrati mush¬ 
room is found throughout the Dekhan. 
Mushrooms are often seen in the Tenasserim 
bazaar, and the Karens have names Tor 
sixty-four different species of mushrooms 
and the allied fungi. They distinguish the 
edible from the poisonous kinds, they say, 
by touching them with the lime that they 
eat with the betel. If the fungus turn 
red when touched, it is regarded as poison¬ 
ous. But they are so careless or ignorant, 
that sickness and death often ensue after 
eating them. A new mushroom collected from 
the stumps of trees Agaricus (Pleurotus) 

| subocreatus is a dendrophytaJ species, dry¬ 
ing readily, is employed in the Straits 
settlements as an article of food and is nearly 
allied to the British Agaricus ulmarius, 
from which it is separated by the volva, 
remains of which may be traced at the base 
of the stem. Mr. Powell says, there are 
three kinds of edible fungi in the Punjab, 
viz. The mushroom (Agaricus campes- 
tris tbe Samarak or Samaragh of tbePanjab) 
also the morel Morchella esculenta, (Phal¬ 
lus esculentus) and the truffle Tuber cibari-' 
urn, or allied species, called khumba, and 
khambur. The Agaricus campestris mush- 
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*0om fs usually called “ pad bahera ;** and 
the merely “guchi,” or “ karaa guchu.” 
Dr. Henderson mentions that in Shahpur 
and other districts, where there is “ kale” 
in the soil, the morel and mushroom are 
both 'abundant, the former in August 
and September, the latter in the end of 
the cold season* after heavy falls of 
rain. Mohamedans eat only the morel* and 
consider the mushroom as “ hararri” or un¬ 
lawful food. Natives say that every mush¬ 
room having a pleasant smell and taste is 
wholesome. Iu the Jhang district, an under¬ 
ground morel, called “ phaphor,” is found 
in fields of Jawar (Holcus sorghum), and 
Edgeworth, in the “ Florula Mallica,’* men¬ 
tions an esculent morel, which he calls 
“banphal* literally wild fruit.’* It is said 
that the morel and agaricus have both 
narcotic effects when eaten. Quantities of 
the morel are brought from Kashmir to 
Amritsar. The khumba, or khambur of 
Mttzaffargarh, is of a pure white color, 
with a powdery surface and destitute of 
gills ; it is very common in the rains, and 
is much esteemed as an article of food. 
Fried in the ordinary way they are equal in 
flavor to English mushrooms. They are 
called khumba, and when very large kbam- 
bnr. The Morel (Morchella esculenta), 
called “kama also kachu,’* are imported 
into India from Kashmir.— Hoyle III. Hima¬ 
layan Botany , 440. Riddell. Dr. Mason's 
Tenasserim , Dr. O' Shaughnessy, Bcng. Di$p> 
Dr. Honingberger , p. 223. See Agaricus ; 
Fungus. 

MUSHTARI, or Mushtri. Ar. the planet. 
Jupiter. 

MUSHTEE* also Mushtighanga musidi, 
Tel. Strychnos nux vomica. 

MUSHTIGAR, Karn. A tribe in Mysore 
calling themselves Kahatriya and following 
'agriculture but in some respects resembling 
the Jatti or boxers. This seems a misprint 
for Kushtigar, a wrestler. 

MUSIC. An account of the state of musi¬ 
cal science amongst the Hindus of early 
ages, and a comparison between it and and 
that of Europe, is yet a desideratum in Ori¬ 
ental literature. From what we already 
know of the science, it appears to have attain¬ 
ed a theoretical precision yet unknown to 
®uropo, at a period when even Greece- was 
little romoved from barbarism. The in¬ 
spirations of the bards of the first ages were 
all Set to music; and the children of the 
most powerful potentates sang the episodes 
of the great epics of Valmiki and Vyasa. 
In music, there are two things which 
should W very carefully distinguish¬ 
ed,—the time, and the words or sentences 


MUSIC. 4 

which are adjusted to the time; they are 
respectively called in Sanskrit swara and 
sahittya. For instance, we may compose a 
verse and adapt it to a certain tune and 
sing it. When we understand the sense of 
the verse, there is one sort of pleasure, and 
when we hear the song, there is another, in¬ 
dependent of the former. Though these 
two sorts of pleasure intensify each other in 
combination, they are not identical, and 
some persons confound one of these with the 
other. In India the hindoo who attentively 
listens to a Thangam pattu passes for one 
possessing a fine musical taste, whiloin re¬ 
ality, he takes no delight in the tune, but 
revels in the obscene pictures which that 
vicious ballad recalls to his mind. Such a 
one as this, When he attends a party where 
there are able musicians, would ask for a 
hriti of Muttuvirayi, a vulgar ballad * and 
when the musician declines, he will burst 
into a vociferous criticism against him and 
say that the fellow knows no music. Some 
people though they take delight in music 
and are daily in the habit of frequenting 
musical parties, erroneously suppose that 
each one of twenty-four steps of the Vcena 
or lyre, will utter some letter such as ha, 
hha* ga* glia* <fcc! Here are two things con¬ 
founded, viz., the tune and the letter; there 
arc such absurd hindoos as will say “ How 
pleasant it will be if a musician sings Kaly- 
ani vngam on a mrithanga or drum’* or “if 
a dancing girl dance to an alapana or 
suruti.’* While the reading of the vedas, 
puranas and other religious books was mono¬ 
polized by the Vydika religious men and 
poetry,rhetoric and kindred branches of learn¬ 
ing became the hobby of the Lokika or men 
of the world* music* left without any placo 
and protection* took refuge in brothels. 
The religious brahmins went so far as to hurl 
their thunders against those who practised 
it and said “ Gayata na thayam” (that wo 
should not give them any thing). Much at¬ 
tention has not, however, been paid to this 
injunction and it has often been violated. 
Europeans have a very low opinion of native 
music, not certainly founded upon good 
grounds. Music delights us in two ways, 
viz., by harmony and melody. The former 
consists in the agreeableness of two or more 
Sounds uttered at the same time, while the 
latter is seen in the succession of many 
sounds. If you take a veena and tightening 
the strings up to their proper pitch, arrange 
the sruti properly and touch all of them at 
once, you have harmony. Your veena may 
be accompanied by a fiddle having the same 
sruti, the harmony will be still more pleasiug. 
But if in your veena you touch some of the 
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steps with your finger in succession, you 
have melody. For instancejouch the second, 
Ihird, firtll, seventh, ninth, tenth, and 
twelfth steps, yon have a melodious succes¬ 
sion of sounds. This succession is called 
biravi by iheliindoos. Tn Sanskrit, harmony is 
termed srrtti and melody ruga. The natives 
of India know both harmony and melody and 
are distinguished for their skill in both. The 
vocal music of Europeans is generally 
thought by hind us to he unattractive. But 
when ladies sing, their naturally sweet voices 
are deemed to make up a little for the defects 
of their music. Hindoo music is vaster and 
more various than that of Europe as may 
he exemplified in Bio following manner. 
Take a veer.ft or guitar, and pro* a the string 
in one of the steps, and move it to and fro. j 
Wo may hear a gradual ascension and des- 
cension from one note to another. Thus we 
produce an intervening note between two 
notes. A variety of notes is thus produced 
to make the melndv more rich. 

MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 

The mahomedans of India have Bio fol¬ 
lowing wind instruments, viz., 

Zufeeree, 

Puttee, a leaf of the Holcns saceliarafns, 
LAu. held between the lips and sounded. 

Moorchung, or Jew’s harp. 

►Shulina.ee, a kind of clarionet, a cubit 
long, and having a leaf mouth-piece; com¬ 
monly called Soornaee. 

Soor, a bass of drone to the shulmaee. 

Algoa, a small flageolet, a span long. 

Nagaystlr. 

Poonggee. Of this there are two varie¬ 
ties, one made of leather and sometimes 
accompanies the kunehnee-ka-taefa, the other 
of pumpkin, usually played upon by jug¬ 
glers and snake dancers, <te. 

Qurna, a straight or curved horn, twelve 
feet long. 

Toorree, or Toortooree, commonly deno¬ 
minated by Europeans collery horn, consists 
of three pieces fixed into one another, of a 
semi-circular shape. 

Banka, is the Toorree, with the upper 
piece turned from the performer, forming it 
into the shape of the letter S. 

Banslee, or flute. 

Sunkh, the Chank pr conch shell. It is 
the trumpet of the hindoo temples frequently 
used by devotees, also as an accompaniment 
to the tumkee. Sometimes they play trios 
and quartettos on the chank shells alone. 

Nnrsingaj a sort jf horn. 

The following are the drums, guitars, 
cymbals, castanets, Ac., Ac., of tho^ maho- 
medans, viz, 


Chitkeo, or snapping the fingers. 

Talee, or clapping the hands. 

Khunjuree, a sort of small' tnmbourin, 
played upon with the fingers. 

Duff or Duffru, the tambour do basque; 
“tympanum,” according to (jentins, Sadi 
Pusar. Pol'd, p. o0!>. A sort of bass tumbou- 
rin, played upon with a stick. 

Daeera, the largest variety of fambonrfn, 
being from a foot and a half to two feet in 
diameter, played upon with a stick. 

Dhol, ft larger drum than anv of the. fol¬ 
lowing, both sides covered with leather, and 
plaved upon with the hands. 

D’holuk, or Dholkee, smaller than the 
preceding, and only one side covered with 
leather. 

Meet-dung, a kind of drum which is an 
accompaniment to the knrichnee lea, taefa. 

Fnkhawaj, a kind of drum, a timbrel. 

Tubla. a couple of drums, played upon at 
the name time, one with each hand. 

N utga. 

Nugarsi, or a kettle drum. 

Ohurrecal, a plate of brass for beating 
time, a. brass gon<jr. 

Tukkoray, or Zayrbum, are small kettle 
drums; one is called zayr, the other bum. 

Dunka, or a bass kettle drum, middle size, 
between the nugaraand tukkoray, 

Tasa, or Taslm-rnurla, a drum of a semi- 
i circular shape, played upon with two sticks, 
and invariably accompanied by the rmirfa. 

Mur fa, a drum like a d’hol, covered at 
both ends with leather, but played upon 
| only on one side with a stick. 

I Tabu I, an enormously large variety of 

! drum, used in the field of battle. 

! Tumkee, a small circular brass plate, play- 
! ed nn by striking with a piece of wood, 
having a knob at the end. 

JJhubbooB, consists of a rod of iron about 
a foot long, with a knob at one end and a 
sharp point at the other, having from fifty 
to a hundred hollow rings, which when 
shqok rattle against one another : used by 
fnqecrs, who wield it about, striking their 
abdomen of a sudden with the sharp point. 

G* hurra, or empty earthen vessels, or 
water pots, played upon with the hand. 

Si-tara three wires, or Ek Tara, when 
with one steel wire, called by the latter 
name : sometimes if has nine or eleven steel 
wires ; bnt generally three, whence its name, 
from three, and string or wire. 

Turn boom, a sort of seetar, (guitar), 
having catgut strings instead of wire? 
j Sarung, or Sarnngee, a musical instru¬ 
ment like a fiddle, played upon with a bow, 

Rtihab, a kind of violin a rebeck. 


if! 
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Been, or Vina, a sort of sector but having 
two dried hollow pumpkins (Cucurbita me- 
lopepo, Willd.) fixed to' the end of it, with 
five or seven steel strings; described by Sir 
William Jones in the A siat, Researches. 

Keenggree, similar fo the preceding, but 
having three or four pumpkins, and only two 
steel strings generally used by Hindoos. 
Qanoon, a species of dulcimer, or harp. 
Urugan, a kind of organ. 

Rag mala. 

Chukara, n, kind of violin. 

Thalec, a flat earthen dish on which they 
rub and rattle a stick with both hands. 

Theckreo, two bits of sticks or fragments 
of earthen vessels used as castanets. 

Doroo, a small double headed hand drum. j 
Surod, a kind of guitar (or sector), , 
having catgut or silk strings. 

Duppra. | 

Munjcera, or Jhanjb, a kind of small cym- j 
bals in the shape of cups, struck against j 
each other, and accompanying most bands, i 
Tal, cymbals, used bv devotees, and fre- j 
(pientlyas an accompaniment to the taefa. j 
Ghugrce, ono or two hollow* rings with j 
pebbles in them, worn on one or both thumbs, j 
and rattled. 

Goonghroo, little bells fastened to a j 
string, which is wound round the wrists and , 
ankles, and which jingle at every motion j 
of the limbs. j 

Saz. | 

Seekhan, a picco of iron about a cubit , 
long, with which fuqeers pierce their necks ! 
and cheeks. Also;—An Arab musical iu- j 
strument, used by tho Arabians who fre- i 
quent the Malabar Coast. 

The following are the musical instruments 
played as accompaniments to tho perform- j 
aucos of the dancing girls. J 

Drums .— Of these there arc two, a large j 
oval shaped one termed a d’hol, and a 
smaller one of tho same shape and make, | 
called a malum moorathnngnm or mathalum. j 
These are hollow wooden cylinders, large in 
tho centre, and narrowed at either extremity, 
and covered by parchment at both ends. 

Thooihe or santoothe , a wind bag, some¬ 
what like a .bagpipe, this comprises the j 
entire skin of a sheep or goat, freed of hair 
and having all the openings closed, except¬ 
ing two pipes of reed, one of which is in¬ 
serted in the neck, and the other, at one of 
the extremities, one to blow with, and the 
other through which the air issues,"produc¬ 
ing a low moaning sound. 

Thalum. Two pairs of cymbals, (largo 
and small) teamed peri a and chinna, thalum. ■ 
A piccolo, termed poolan kushul. 

A small flageolet, called mogovenj. 
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A large flageolet, called peria walum 
rnogoveni. 

[n addition, they sometimes have a clari¬ 
onet, violin, tambourine, and guitar, but these 
are innovations of late introduction. In the 
performance of thehindoo dancing girls in 
the two dances termed avancum and kan- 
cheene .naetcum, their movements are com¬ 
bined with great agility, ease, and gracefulness, 
and with their nimble steps, the turning and 
twisting of their hands, eyes, face, features 
and trunk agree, whilst they beat time with 
their feet. The feet generally placed flat as 
they seUiom dance on their toes—tho move¬ 
ments and position combine something of 
the waltz and Spanish eachucha—they ad¬ 
vance, retire, whirl around, drop down and 
rise again with ease and rapidity, whilst the 
several movements are kept in order with, 
the twirling and twisting of their hands, 
features, trunk, See. Some portions of tho 
step resemble the hornpipe and jig, whilst 
they hop and dance from one leg to another, 
keeping time, now turning, now whirling, 
now capering, and now drooping,performing a 
coquettish pantomime with their antics, then 
affecting coyness, and dancing away from tho 
assembly, by suddenly turning away »s if 
careless of their allurements, but returning 
to the attack with greater vigor and increas¬ 
ed blandishments. It is indeed, surprising 
to witness their feats of strength and bodily 
powers of endurance, for notwithstanding 
their frail make and delicate appearance, tho 
amount of fatigue they ondai’e, dancing as 
they do from nightfall to early hours of tho 
morning is astonishing. Their dancing is 
perfection , and the bodily fatigue thoy must 
undergo, from the attitudes and positions 
they combine in their dances, must be great. 
In what is called the 44 Sterna Cothoo** 
athletic feats are performed, resting their 
hands on the ground and flinging their feet 
in the air with great rapidity and thus twirl¬ 
ing round and round, successively perform¬ 
ing various somersaults, lying full length on 
the ground with their hands and feet resting, 
contorting, twirling, and twisting their 
bodies in various ways, or whilst resting on 
the hands and legs with their backs to the 
ground arid their chest and abdomen turned 
upwards, drawing the hands and feet as close 
together as possible ; whilst their bodies are 
thus arched they with their mouths pick up 
rupees from the ground Iu this arched 
position beating time with their hands and 
feet, they work round and round in a circle. 
During their performance they join their at¬ 
tendants in the songs that are sung and regu - 
late the various movements of their bodies 
to the expression given vent to in the song. 



MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 

Moiliye Joocooroothoo. —In this dance the 
word “ mod” is a term used to designate a 
craft or enchantment practised by a conjuror 
who places or hides money or other valuables 
in a certain place, and often in the presence 
of Ids opponent, with the view of testing his 
ability, and challenge# him to remove it, 
which the opponent endeavours to do by 
playing on a pipe termed “rucked,” and if 
he be not equally skilled, he is struck to the 
gronnd in a mysterious maimer sick and ill, 
frequently bleeding from the nose and mouth 
profusely. The dance is in imitation of this 
by the girl playing on a raaked, dancing at 
the same time and throwing herself on the 
ground—the right log is stretched out at full 
length, forming a perfect angle with her 
body out on one side; on the other, the left 
leg doubled under the knee is stretched out in 
like manner on the opposite side, producing 
a most singular appearance, and as if there 
were no joint in the hips. 

Coin Autenm, or the stick dance, is form¬ 
ed by a number of girls of the same age, 
size, and dress, numbering from twelve 
to twenty-four, or more, each having two 
sticks, one in each hand, about eighteen 
inches long, well turned, and painted 
with circular stripes of yellow, green 
an d red. E i thor t< > tl i e roof or a cross a piece o f 
wood raised in support for the purpose, a 
stout skein of thread in different colours is 
suspended, and having as many strands as 
there are, girls, the free ends of the strands 
are tied to the ends of the painted stick# 
each hold; the dance begins with the usual 
song and accompaniment of music, when 
each girl striking her sticks (lances a kind 
of jig and hops from place to place exoluing- j harp. This harp is a pleasing instrument by 
iug places with each other. This is done | itself, but it is usually only an accompaniment 
with such order and regularity that the seve- j to unmelodioiis chants of intolerable pro- 
mi strands are plaited with the utmost regu- i’lixity. 

larity into a stout cord or tape of many j The bamboo fTarmonicon or staccato is 
colours, according to the design. At a sign j a musical instrument used throughout 
from the conductor the same is undone, with | Burundi and the Eastern Archipelago. In 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 

Of the Burmese musical instruments, the 
chief in size and power, itf called Patshaing, 
and may be styled a Drum Harmonicou. 
It consists of a circular tub-like frame, 
about thirty inches high and four feet six 
inches in diameter. This frame is formed 
of separate wooden staves fancifully carved, 
and fitting by tennon into a hoop which keeps 
them in place. Round the interior of the 
frame are suspended vertically some eighteen 
or twenty drums, or tom-toms, graduated in 
tone, and in size from about 2.} inches diame¬ 
ter up to ten. In tuning, the tone of each 
drum is modified as required, by the .applica¬ 
tion of a, little moist clay with a sweep of the 
thumb, in the centre of the parchment. The 
whole system then forms a sorb of harmoni- 
con, on which the performer, squatted in 
the middle, plays with the natural plectra of 
his fingers and palms,—and with great dex¬ 
terity and musical effect. 

Another somewhat similar instrument has 
a frame about four feet in diameter, and four¬ 
teen inches high. The player sits within 
the inner circle and strikes the gongs with 
small drum-sticks. This instrument is one of 
singular sweetness and melody. 

The harp of Burmah is held across the 
lap when played, the curved horn being 
to tbe left, and the right hand passed round 
and over the strings instead of being kept 
upright like the Welsh harp. Tassolled cords 
attached to the ends of the strings and twist¬ 
ed round the curved head, servo for tuning. 
This is done by pushing them up or down, so 
that the curvature of the head increases or 
diminishes rho .tension. These cords are at 
the same time, ornamental appendages to the 


equal order ami regularity, tho girls dancing 
and exchanging places with each other with- ! 
out a single mistake or false step, either in 
the plaiting or unplaiting of the strands of 
thread. Tho readiness, grace, and ease with 
which the several movements are effected are 
worthy of admiration. At some places on 
festive occasions, during the peregrinations 
of the hindoo idol around the town in pro- 


Java they have a number of such instru¬ 
ments, made in wood and metal, and only 
slightly differing from one another, though 
distinguished by different names. In that of 
Burundi, eighteen to twenty slips of bamboo, 
about au inch and a half broad and of gradu¬ 
ated length, are strung upon a double string, 
and suspended in a catenary over the mouth 
of a trough-like sounding box. The roundish 


cession, these girls perform the stick dance j side of the bamboo is uppermost, and whilst 

~ ^ ..._* i _ j _ii .. ._ii. . -t _ i /v j.. Ai- 


on a platform, which is carried and precedes 
the idol. More frequently these aud other 
dances are performed on foot in front and at 
some distance from the procession, which 
stands still at a certain distance to allow of 
its being properly carried out. 


the extremities of the slips are left to their 
original thickness, the middle part of each is 
thinned and hollowed out below. The tuning 
is accomplished partly by the regulating of 
this thinning of the middle part. The scale 
j so formed is played with one or two drum- 
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sticks, ami the instrument in one of very : 
mellow nml pleasing tone. Though the 
materials are of no value, a good old Har- 
liioiiicori in prized by the owner, like a good 
old Cremona, and be can rarely be induced 
to part with it. 

Tbe musical instruments of Java are the 
Horning, Kromo and Gambang.— Tod's Hu - 
juyf/iun , vol. i. p. 529. Native Public Opinion,. 

II erklat. Yule's M ission . 

MUSICAL-FISH, or Drum-fish, a sea-fisb 
near tlie Pearl river near Macao. Uverv 
evening, they assemble around a whip and 
continue tbeir musie’al biirnmiug till about j 
mid-nigbt. Tbe noise rises and falls or sud¬ 
denly ceases at times as they quit the ship j 
in search of food.— Adam*, p. bo. | 

MU SIC A NX, an ancient people of upper I 
Sindh, whose capital was Alor. i 

MUSIC/iNUS, a chief mentioned in the 
account of the Voyage, of Nearchus, 
Pot Huger h’nds a similarity between Musi- 
cmiius and Moo-S<*hwnn, the names of two 
contiguous districts in Sind, and usually eon- ! 
nected in utterance. They lie exactly where j 
we are told the Greeks found that .chief’s 
territories. From the territory of tlicSogdi 
or Sodra>, Alexander continued his voyage 
down the Indus to the capital of a king 
named Musikanus, according fo Strabo* 
Uiodorns, and Arrian or of a people named 
Miisienni, according to Curtins. These 
statements can only apply to the rich 
and powerful kingdom of Upper Sindh, of 
which Alor is known to have been the 
capital for many ages. There is however 
nothing to guide us but the general descrip- 
1 ion that the kingdom of Musikanus was 
“ the richest and most populous throughout 
all India,,” and that the territory of Alor was 
rich and fertile, is known from the early Arab 
geographers, who are unanimous in its praise. 
The ruins of Alor are situated to the 
south of a gap in the low range of lime- I 
stone-hills which stretches from Jhikkur or j 
Bhakar towards the south for about 20 miles, 
until it is lost iu the broad belt of sand-hills 
which bound the Nara, or old bed of tbe 
Indus on the west. Through this gap a 
branch of tbe Indus once flowed, which pro¬ 
tected the city on the north-west. To the 
iiojrth-eaAt it was covered by a second branch, 
of tbe river, which flowed nearly at right, an¬ 
gles to the other, at a distance of three miles, 
At the accession of raja Daliir, iu A. D. G80, 
the latter was probably the main stream of 
the Indus which had been gradually working 
to tbe westward from its original bod in the 
ohl Nara. According to the native histories, | 
the final change was hastened by the excava¬ 
tion of a channel through the northern end of* 


MUSK. 

the range of hills between Bhakar and' Rori 
The correct, name of Alor is not quite certain* 
The common pronunication at present^ is 
Aror, but General Cunningham thinks it 
probable that the original name was Rora, 
and that the initial vowel was derived from 
the Arabic prefix Al, as it, is written 
Alror in Biladuri, Edriwi, and other Arab 
authors. The city of Musikanus was 
evidently a position of some consequence as 
Arrian relates that, Alexander “ordered Kra- 
terus to build a castle in the city, and himself 
tarried there to see it finished. PoHimjec, 
Travels iu Belooc/i isfuu , Astatic llesearches, 
vol, 15 p. ]4. Ctuntim/ham. Ancient Geojrajphy 
of India., j)j). 25b, 259. See Kabul. 

MUS1NA, a little mammal of Japan, very 
like a racoon. 

MUSINA, or musnee. Bj:xu. Hind. Li mini 
usitatissimum. 

MUSIRIS. A port known to tbe Greeks 
on the coast of Malabar, in all probability, 
Mangalore. It is alluded to in the Periplus 
of the Erythreau Sea (supposed to have 
been written by Arrian) to whom wo arc 
indebted for the earliest mention of tlio pen¬ 
insula of the Dukhan, and wo arc informed 
of Hippalus, tbe commander of a vessel 
in the Indian trade, having the hardihood 
to stretch out to sea, from the mouth of the 
Arabian gulf and practically tost the more 
theoretical observations of his predecessors : 
this experiment was successful, and he found 
himself carried by the south-west monsoon 
toMusiris. This bold adventure, gained for 
him the honour of having lus name attached, 
to the wind by which ho was enabled to per¬ 
form this novel voyage.— lud. in, 1 otk Cen» 
tur/f. 

MUSJID, A a. a mosque. Musjid-ul-Ha- 
rarn, the sacred or inviolable temple, i. e., 
Kaaba. Thu English letter j, amongst the 
people of Egypt, and Turkey, has the hard 
sound of g, hence inusjid is pronounced 
inusgid, from which is the English word 
mosque. 

MUSK. 

Mishit,Mushlc, Ak. Hinh. 1 Museldo, It. 

Fkus. j DedeH, Jav. Malay. 


Kado, 

SI lie-H king 
Desmer, 
Mnskus, 
Muse, 
Bisam, 


Bumr 

CrtiN. 

J)a\. 

But. 

Fk. 

Oku. 


Kasturi, Hind. Malay. 
Sams. Tam. 'IV, l* 


Moschus, Lat. 

D’ed’os, Rasi, Malay. 

Jabat. „ 

Alrniscar, Port. 

Kabarga, Muscus, Rus. 
Mushka, Sans. 

Rutta, Oorula, Singh, 

AUnizele, Sp. 


Musk is a secretion in the preputial 
follicles of the musk deer, the Moschus 
moschiferns, and is sometimes adulterated 
with dried blood or catechu. If the former 
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be present, agitation wifli distilled water 
will often form a solution, coagulated by beat. 
The latter is detected by adding a solution 
of muriate of iron to the water in which the 
musk wtiN diffused : a deep black colour is 
produced if catechu be present. Globules 
of lead are often fraudulently introduced 
into the sacs ; the best rest, is the strength of 
the alcoholic solution. The .Musk deer is 
found in the Himalaya, Siberia, Tonquin, 
and Cochin-China. A substance analogous 
to musk (in Hyraceum) is brought to 
Bombay bv merchants from Zanzibar. True 
musk is only found in the follicle of the musk 
deer, in the rutting season and in. the early 
■winter. Good musk is in irregular, unctuous, 
light,dry,reddish-black,or dark purple grains, 
concreted in a slightly oval bag, about 1 \ 
inches in diameter, hairy on one side and 
not on the. other; thee weigh from 200 
to 250 grains a piece. The small dark hags I 
with the grayish hairs arranged evenly ; 
around the centre are the best. In the j 
living animal, the musk has the consistence [ 
of honey, is of a brownish-red color, and has j 
a strong odour. When dry, the musk is i 
almost, solid, granular, and of a dark-brown 
color, ft feels unctuous and fatty, lias a j 
bbter aromatic taste and its smell is ! 
powerful. Each sae does not contain more j 
than OrO grains in an adult, and 124 in an I 
old animal. Two kinds of musk art* known ! 
in commerce, the Tonquin, or Chinese, | 
which is the best; and the Habardur, or! 
Russian. The musk that reaches Britain! 
is imported from China, in chests of from (30 j 
to 10<J ounces each, Ari inferior kind, of hill I 
produce is imported from Bengal; There 1 
is also a Siberian or Russian musk. The I 
China, musk bags arc always observed to j 
have been opened and sewn up again, and j 
it is probable that adulteration is largely I 
practised : the blood of the animal is often | 
mixed with the musk. The Simla musk 
balls, which are presented as complimentary ; 
liazars by hill chiefs, are an inferior j 
kind', and do not command anvthing like 
the price of rho genuine Thibet balls. 
About 100 musk bags are imported 
from Changthan via Yarkand of which 
about 40 go to Yarkand: the rest go to 
Kashmir and Jammu, and are taken by 
Yarkandi pilgrims to Mecca for sale in 
India or other Asiatic countries ; they are 
produced in the north-west of Rod ok h and 
Nepal, and their value, at Le, 7 to 15 Rs.; bub 
all supply from that quarter has long ceased. 
In 1857, the import of musk info England 
was 10,728 ounces. Tlie pod is obtained 
from the male, the largest are the size of 
about a pullet’s egg and worth about 25 
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MUSK-DEER. 

shillings. Edrisi, the Moorish geographer, 

; writing in the twelfth century, enumerates 
j musk as one of rhe productions then exported 
f rom Ceylon; but this must,have been the civet 
of the glossy genette, the civet cat of Euro¬ 
peans, which is common in the northern pro* 

I vince, where the Tamil people confine it in 
[ cages for the sake of its musk, which they 
collect from the wooden bars on which it rubs 
itself. The musk bag of the musk deer con¬ 
sists of a sac, which is only present in the 
nude ; it is placed on the median line of the 
abdomen, between the navel and ihe orifice of 
the prepuce and near the lat ter. The sac is ot 
a rounded oval form, flat on its superior and, 
adherent surface, bur, convex and covered with 
hair on its inferior or free surface. In adults 
the sac is from two to three inches long, and 
7 to 10 lines in. depth. The envelope of the 
sac consists of three separate membranes* 
I 1 1 1 esc small bodies arc glands for the 
secretion of the musk. Toward the middle 
of the external surfa.ee of the sae. is a short 
canal, which passes obliquely, and has its in¬ 
ternal opening inarkcd by a number of con* 
verging hairs.— O'S/iau'fluieany, 

MUSK-DEER. 

MoscIihs liiosclilferiia | Jtouz, Tin. 

l/«g Luba. or Lay, Tim. | 

Tne musk-deer, is about the size of a 
young roebuck six months old. The color 
of the skin is blackidi with a mixture of 
yellow and reddish brown. The tail has a, 
heart-shaped space around it, naked in the 
male and always moistened with a, strong, 
smelling secretion, the females, during the 
whole of life, aud the males up to two years 
of age, have the tail covered with hair on ir.s 
upper part, and with wool on its under 
part: the animal lias no horns. It is timid 
and nocturnal in its habits, very rapid in its 
course; it has a leaping motion, something 
like that of the hare; it leads a solitary 
life, except in autumn; it feeds upon the 
leaves, bark, and roots of trees ; its flesh is 
good to eat. The-male animal produces the 
musk; it is a native of Eastern Asia, be¬ 
tween the 30° and 00° north latitude. It is 
found in the steppes of tho Altai on the 
Irtish river, extending eastward as far as 
the river Yenesei and lake Baikal. 

The musk-deer is rather more than three 
feet long, and stands nearly two feet high ad 
the shoulder; but they vary considerably in 
size, those found in thick shady woods being 
invariably larger than those on rooky open 
ground. The head is small, the ears long and. 
erect. The male has a tusk depending from 
each upper jaw, which, in a full-grown $tni- 
in d is about three inches long, the thickness 
of a goose-quill; sharp pointed, and curving 
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slightly backwards. The general colour is 
a dark speckled brownish gray, deepening 
to nearly black on the hind quarters, where 
it is edged down the inside of the thighs 
with reddish yellow. The throat, belly, and 
legs, are of a, lighter gray. Legs long and 
slender; toes long and pointed ; the hind 
heels are long, and as well as the toes rest 
on the ground. The fur is composed of 
thick spiral hairs, not unlike miniature por¬ 
cupine quills; they are very brittle, break¬ 
ing with a slight pull, and so thickly sot, 
that numbers may be pulled 01 #. without 
altering the outward appearance of the fur. 
It is white from flu; roots to nearly the tips, 
where it gradually becomes dark. The fur j 
is much longer and thicker on the hind parts | 
than on the fore, and gives the animal the 
appearance of being much larger in the hind 
quarters, than the shoulder. The tail which 
is not seen unless the fur 
inch long, and about the thickness 
thumb; in females and young animals it is 
covered with hair; but. in adult males is 
quite naked, except vi slight tufr. at the end; 
and often covered, as well as all the parts 
near it, with a yellowish waxy substance. 
The musk, which is much better known than 
the deer itself, is only found in adult males; 
the females have none, neither has any por¬ 
tion of their bodies the slightest odour of 
musk. The dung of the males smells near¬ 
ly as strong as musk, but singularly enough 
neither in the contents of the stomach, nor 
bladder, nor in any other part of the body, 
is there any perceptible scent of musk. The 
pod, which is placed near the navel, and 
between the flesh and the skin, is composed ! 
of several layers of thin skin, in which the | 
musk is confined, and has much the appear- ' 
anoe of the craw or stomach of a partridge, ; 
or other small gallinaceous bird, when full 
of food. There is an orifice outwards through 
the skin, into which, bv a slight pressure, | 
the finger will pass, but it lias no connection 
whatever with the body. It, is probable that 
musk is at times discharged through this 
orifice, as the pod is often found not half 
full, and sometimes even nearly void. The 
musk itself is ingrains, from the size of a 
small bullet to a small shot, of irregular 
shape, but generally round or oblong, 
together with more or less in coarse powder. 
When fresh it is of a dark reddish brown 
colour; but when taken out of the pod and 
kept for any length of time, becomes nearly 
black. In autumn and winter the grains are 
firm, bard, and nearly dry ; but in summer 
they become damp and soft. The musk-deer 
may be found upon every hill of an eleva¬ 
tion above 8,WOO feet, which is clothed with 


MUSK-RATS' TAILS. 

forest. On the lower ranges it is compara¬ 
tively a rare animal. Exclusively a forest 
animal, it inhabits all kinds of forest indis¬ 
criminately, from the oaks of the lower hills 
to the stunted bushes near the limits of 
vegetation the preference seems to be given 
to the birch forests, where the underwood 
consists chiefly of the white rhododendron 
and juniper. 

The annual exports of musk from India 
were as under : 

1857-58. £ 1,95Gil859-GO. £.1,792 


1858-59... 


3,2:JGll8G0-Gl. 


3,671 

| Nearly all of it was from Bengal, none from 
I Madras, and in these four years only to the 
| valueof £132 from Bombay. A white musk 
j doer is said to have been brought from 
| Banka, of the size of a kitten, white nil 
j over, and apparently full grown.— Markham's 

is parted, is an I »» lhe Hlmihuja*. p. 85-90. 

of a j ^ $//. < t. u< ] h 11 ass if 'sBeoga l Dm pens a t 'if ; O bhangh- 
iirxsi/'s Bengal Pharmacopteia. Smith's Chinese 
jl fateria Medico. , p. 153. liot/lc s. Mat. Mini. 
J 1 nuker. Him. Jo urn. vi p. 20th Cal. Cat. Ex. 
1802. Teunetd's Sketches Nat. Hist, of Ceylon 9 
V- 32. 

MUSK A also Mucken, Guz. Hind. Butter. 
MUSKAAT-NOTEN, Dut. Nutmegs. 
MUSA KA J1TAR, Hind.— ? 

MU SKAT EN-NITSS B. Gkr. Nutmegs. 
MUSK CENTALRY,Ceutaurca moschata. 
MUSKET, Hind, the Kantalu, or lisanni 
of Chcn/ib, Haniiltouia suaveolons, Roxb. 
MUSK OKRO or Musk-hibiscus. 

Hubb-ul musk, An. j Abelmosclius moschatus, 

M u sk-1 1 i b i !*c us, E x g . 

„ plant, „ 

,, mallow, ,, I 

Kala kusturi, Guz. Hind. | 

The seeds of tbe Hibiscus abelmosclius, 
or Abelmosclius moschatus, a native of the 
East Indies and South America. 

MUSK RAT of India, species of Sorex. 
See Sorcoidae. 

MUSK RAT of Canada, Ondatra Ameri¬ 
cana Tiedemami Castor Zibethicus Linn. 
Fiber Zithicus Cud. Ondatra Lacep. the Mus¬ 
quash of the Cree Indians, Little BeaVer. 
See Ondatra. 

MUSK-RATS' TAILS, form a con¬ 
siderable article of import into India, being 
regarded by some races as aphrodisiac. 
Them tails are covered with a thin sleek 
coat of short hairs, have a pleasing odour of 
musk and are greatly prized in Russia and 
the Maldivc Islands. The Musquash is easi¬ 
ly tamed, soon becomes attached and is 
cleanly and playful. There are three varie¬ 
ties, the black, the pied and the white 
Eng. Cyc., p. 419. 


Lat. 

Cat,In knsturi, Malkal. 
Kapu kunaissii, Singh. 
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MUSLIN. MUSLIN, 

MUSK-ROOT, the root of a plant known 1 jewellers still excel in gold and silver HI 
also by tlie name of Silmbnl,apparently be- At the Madras .Exhibition of I8o-.>, the 
longing to the natural ordcidJmbellif erne,and j brie muslin bleached and the Isree muslin 
brought to England from Russia and Persia. : exhibited by Veerabornma Kristnarna Chetty 
The roof exhales a powerful smell of musk, \ were of a very superior quality and the Jury 
and has been used in medieine as a snbxti- ; considered the manufacturer entitled to a 
tute for that subslancc. Its tissues are tall reward of a 2nd class medal, The most 
of starch. Eng. Cijc. See Sunbnl, celebrated of Indian muslins was that of 

MUSK SPIED, Seed of Abclrnoschus Dacca., made from cotton grown in the 
mosehatus. vicinity, the thread from which does not 

MUSK US, Dut. Musk. swell. Chieaeole.andUpada, a few miles north 

MUSLI,also writtenMooslie, Hind, a gum of Cocauada, formerly produced hue muslins 
supposed to be obtained from several piants. I and, in 1802, a strong muslin, generally 
Musli-safed and Muxli-semul are from the j checked, is procurable at Chicacole, at 3 to 
Bombax heptaphyllum and Mnsli-siah also j 0 rupees per )>iece of 8 yards, or made to 
called Musli-dakhani or Black Musli, is order of very good quality at 11 rupees tho 
described by Dr. Pareira, in liis notes on piece. Tlie famous Arnee muslins, of which 
the Materia Medica of Sind, in the col- Book muslins are an imitation are prepared 
lection of Dr. Stoehs, as from the Mur- at Arnee in the Chinglepnt district : they 
dannia, scapiflora of Royle andof theCurcnligo sell according to quality. At tho 1851 and 
orchioides Iinxb. according to Ainslie, Mat. 1802 Exhibitions, Dacca muslins stood suc- 
Jnd. ii. p. 242 and is described as dried cessful in comparison with those of Europe, 
slices of a blackish root of about half an land in the Industrial museum at London is 
inch thick. There were three sorts of Moo- j a piece 20 yards X 1 yard, weighing only 
slio root represented in the Panjab Exhibi- ; <>z At that of 1802, an excellent specimen 
tion. Musli sernbal from Bombax hepta- \ of Dacca manufacture was superior to any 
phyllum, Musli safaid which is apparently j shown in 1851, the best specimen on that 
an immature specimen of satavvar (Aspara- occasion proving to be of No. 357* yarn and 
gus adscendens) and musli siyali. Musli that of 1802 880,*?. As then, however, some 
sernbal is a light woody fibrous root of n machine made muslin in the Exhibition was 
brownish color with thin epidermis, easily superior in point of fineness, according to 
detached, and a very fibrous thick tuber, the mode of computation adopted; there 
It acts as a stimulant and tonic, and some were exhibited also, 
consider it in large doses emetic. It is anid I Charkcina muslin, 
to contain 10 per cent, of resin. Powell's .Tunglekhassa. 

Hand Bool-, vol. 1. p. Md.—O’Shaughnessy. Sfc ^ (1 Tnuslin * or Do °- 

MUSLIN. Spotted muslin, or Boo- 

Nctoldoek, Dut. | Moussolina, It. I tee. 

Mousseline, Fr. Malmal Malay. [ Allabully muslin. 

MiiRselin, Ger. Guz. Sana Sella, p OL I lied spotted muslin, or 

Nessoltuch, ,, Kissea, Rus. I Bootc 

1 Jatndanee 

The thread used in weaving muslin of 
the finest kind is spun from a peculiar kind 
of cotton, known by the vernacular name of 
* Pu Partlii.’ The weavers state that they 
purchase this thread ready spun from a 
colony of pariahs, who have set tled in the 
neighbourhood, and who have the speciality 
brated ; Dacca, especially, was formerly of its preparation. It is not stated wherein 
celebrated for “its webs of woven wind.” this peculiarity of manufacture chiefly con- 
The Dacca muslin manufacture once em- sists, as all that the local report says on this 
ployed thousands of hands, but towards the head is, that after the cotton is carefully 
middle of the 19fch Century it was quire at an cleaned and picked it is laid by in cloth 
end, so that it> was with great difficulty that bundles for two or three years, when it is 
the specimens of the fabrics sent to the rolled in plantain bark and then wound off. 
Great Exhibition of 1851, were procured. The weavers of the Philippines succeed in 
The kind of cotton (which is very short reducing the harsh filaments of the Abaca 
in the staple) employed, was hardly grown, palm-tree, to such a degree of fineness, 
and scarcely a loom then existed which was that they afterwards convert them into 
fit for tho the finest fabrics. Tho Dacca textures equal to the best muslins of Bengal. 
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Malrnal; Sana, Hind, j Mosclma, Sr 

A fine cotton fabric, extensively manu¬ 
factured in India, in Europe and America. 
There aro a great variety of kinds and 
qualities, as, book-muslin, cambric-muslin, 
mull-muslin, &c. Formerly all muslins 
were made in British India, and Dacca in 
Bengal and Arnee in. Chingleput were cele- 


Ab- rowan 

Sircar-i-Ali t 

Mnlmul Klias 
Naynrook * 

Figured muslin. 

0 h u u dc rk<io ra M 11 1 m u I, 
Kurnool muslin, lstqua- 

1 i ty» 

Maderpak muslin, from 
North A root 




MUSKltfO. 

^^^■tianufaohife of the exceedingly fine 
muslins is slowly ‘lying out. There 
18 now no demand for those of the'finest 
quality—the ab-rowau or running-water and 
slmhnam or night-dew. The Native nobility 
of India do not patronize the finest sort* 
and there - is no market for them else¬ 
where. In 1802, there was only a single 
family of weavers in Dacca who can 
manufacture the very finest quality; and 
it takes them six months to make up 
one piece, but even for this piece thev 
get no orders. Besides, the particular kind 
of cotton, lcapas, supposed to he finer than 
the finest new Orleans staple, from which 
■ alone the thread was spun, is now never 


MUSKITO. 

sleeps under a musquito curtain the insects 
are so numerous. Their passage from a 
river or tank is intercepted by trees and at 
Kirrtmendyne myriads hang about the twees. 
Captain Elphinstone Erskine also mentions 
that whenever the mosquitoes were uncom¬ 
monly numerous in Rewa (which was five- 
miles front Niiique), he always Used to he told 
that the boys had been disturbing the akau 
ill rmmii. This tree was Completely covered 
with mosquitoes, and so thick were thev, 
that one could easily haVe taken a capful 
from auv branch at one scoop. Every part 
of the tree, from the very top to the root, 
and in the same manner the branches, ap¬ 
peared to lie one solidtrunk composed of mos- 


grown. Tue principal varieties of plain ! quitoex. lie was told by Thakonau that it 
muslins manufactured at Dacca, are Mulmul I had been so that since he was a boy; that 


Khan, Abrawan, Shab-nam, Klmsa, Jhuna 
Cirear AH, Taii-zob, Alabullee, Nvnsook, 
Build urn Kims, Turandarn, Surbnlee and 
rturbund—names which 1 denote fineness, 
beauty or transparency of texture, or the uses 
to which they tire put. Hooker Hhu. Jour. 
vol. ii. p. 254. Rhode, MSS. M. 77, J 4 R, 
WtMon's state p. 55-6. Cat. Kelt. 1862. 

MUSLI. Hind. A term by winch the 
roots of several plants are designoted, Musli 
Snfed Asparagus filieiuus. Musli Siyah. 
Aneilema tuhorosa. See Moosli. 

MUSMUSA,— Bryonia scabra. 

MUSNUD, Aiub. Hind. The throne of a 
mahomedan prince of India. 

MUSOOR, Bknu. Hairy taro,Ervnm hirsn- 
tum. 

MUSQUASH. A species of Ondatra the 
musk-rat, a dinmnitive species of beaver, 
tho .jjkin is largely used hn a hatting fur.- 
Its tail is sold in Russia and India for its ! 
odour of musk.—HTt/tU'shm. 

MUSKITO. 

Mnohr, TTinu. Kosl, Tim. 

Namukjagas; Malay. Duma, Trt. 

Agih, m 

Some writers have supposed the musquitos 
to be the flies alluded to in Scripture, sent as 
plagues, but Bruce thought this Egyptian 
plague might be the Bimb of Abyssinia, and 
this is probably correct, Four species are 
known, Culex laniger, C. fuscanus, C. cir- 
cumvolens and C. regius a few sprigs of 
wormwood placed about the pillow, will 
generally protect the sleeper from their at¬ 
tacks or rub the worm-wood gently over 
tho forehead and wrists, the last thing at 
night, aud neither musquitoes or other 
noxious insects will give annoyance. These 
insects chiefly abound near stagnant 
water and near the great rivers. Along 
the banks of the Ira wadi, every Btfrman 


it was the property of the tree to attract the 
mosquitoes, and that, if never disturbed, 
the country would be entirely free from 
these troublesome insects. In India they 
are smoked out of a room by burning chips 
of wood. Various sub-tanoes are employed 
by the Chinese to drive them away. Our 
boa tuiei), says K<>rtu n e, who 1 1 eard h i m tal k- > 
ing about the musquito, asked Sing-Hoo 
whv he did not buy some musquito tobacco, 
which they said might be had in the village, 
and which would drive all the musquitoes 
out of the boat. Immediately, lie says, I des¬ 
patched him lo procure some of this 
invaluable substance. Tn a few minutes 
lie returned with lour long sticks in his 
hand, not unlike the pastilles commonly 
used for f7imiing incense in the temples, only 
somewhat. longer and coarser in appearance. 
They cost only two cash each—made with file 
sawings of resinous woods—procured, he sup¬ 
poses, from juniper-trees-*and mixed with 
some combustible matter to make it burn. 
A piece of split bamboo, three or four feet in 
length, is then covered all over with this 
substance. When finished it is as thick as 
a rattan or a small cane. The upper end of 
tho bamboo has a slit in it for hooking on 
to anv nail in the Wall, or to the roof of a 
boat. Whe\i once lighted, it goes on bnrning 
upwards until Within six inches of the hook, 
beyond which there is no combustible matter, 
and it then dies out. A somewhat fragrant 
smell is given out during combustion, which 
at a distance, is not disagreeable. Sometimes 
the sawdust is put up in coils of paper, and 
is then burned on the floors of the houses. 
Various sjiecies of wormwood are likewise 
employed for the same purpose. The stems 
and leaves of these plants are twisted and 
dried, and probably dipped in some prepa¬ 
ration to make them burn. The masqiiito 
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liris a mortal aversion to all these substances 
and wherever they are burning, there the 
little tormentors will not couie. I procured, 
he adds, the sticks in questidn* and burnt 
them daily* after this; and although the 
insects were often* swarming when I entered 
the boat or an inn, the moment their 
“tobaCco” was lighted they Quickly disap¬ 
peared* and left me to sit at my ease, or to 
enjoy a refreshing sleep. A person inform¬ 
ed him that they used the sawings of juni¬ 
per or pine trees (pih heang fun, or sung 
shoo), artemisia-leavCs reduced to powder 
(nai-hai) tobacco-leaves (can fiiu)* a small 
portion of arsenic (pe-za), and a mineral 
called nu-wang. To thirty pourlds of the 
piue or juniper sawings* about twenty 
of artemisia* live of tobacco, and a 
small quantity of arsenic were added. 
From subsequent Inquiries, lie ascertain* j 
ed the composition to be pine and juni¬ 
per sawings* wormwood leaves* and to¬ 
bacco-leaves, reduced to powder* a small por¬ 
tion of nitvvang and arsenic. Each article 
was well beaten Up with Water, theti the 
whole mixed together, and in the form of a 
thick pa>te rolled on a slip of bamboo. On 
exposure to the air the substance dried 
quickly* and was then put away for sale. 
When finished the sticks are somewhat like 
the common joss-sticks of the country* or 
about the tliiekncss and length of a light 
walking cane. Another substandc, much 
cheaper, than the last* is found in every 
town and village in the central and eastern 
provinces of the empire, but no doubt it 
is in use over the greater part of China. 
Long, narrow bags of paper—say half an 
inch in diameter and two feet long— 
are filled with* the following substances, 
namely, the sawings of pine or juniper mixed 
with a small portion of ntiwang and arsenic. 
The proportions are thirty pounds of saw¬ 
ings, two ounces of nuvvang, and one ounce 
of arsenic* This mixture is not made up in 
the form of a paste like the latter but simply 
well mixed* and then run into the bags in a 
dry state. Each bag being filled is closed at 
the mouth* and then coiled up like a rope 
and fastened in this position with a bit of 
thread. Many hundreds of these Coils neatly 
done up and placed one above another, may 
be seen exposed for sale in shops during the 
hot season, when musquitos are numerous.— 
Davies' Chinese; Algiers in 1S57* p* 15. Capt. 
Elphinsione Mr shine, Islands of the Western 
Pacific , p. 469. Fortune's Tea Districts,]). 180 ; 
A Residence among the Chinese p. 111. See 
Mosquito. 

MUSRINU, Hind. Fragaria vesca. See 
Strawberry. 


MtJSSfeLS. 

MIJS RUFESCENS, Gray; (M. flav 
edns, Elliot); and Mus nemoralis, Blyth , a: 
two species of the tree-rat in Ceylon . — Ten- 
nent's Sketches of the Natural History of Cey¬ 
lon, p. 42. See Muridse; Mus. 

MUSS. HinO. of Kanawar, Desmodium 
ilrgenteuiri. 

MUSS^ENDA, U genUs of plants of th© 
natural order Cinehonacew, section Gardi- 
netth M. maCrophylla, Wall, is a plant of Ne¬ 
pal with deep orange flowers. This seems 
to bo the plant which the ReV. Dr. Masoh 
notices Under the name of Musscenda walli- 
cliii, a species with corymbs of orange- 
colored flowers, and a single sepal ex* 
panded into a large white leaf, an interest¬ 
ing shrub to the eye of the curious; it is 
abundant in Tenasserim forests. In Calcutta 
an allied species is cultivated in the gardens. 
—Mason ; Voigt ; 

MUSS^NDA BELILLA, Rheede . Bam. 
and M. flanesCens, Roxb. Ham. are syns. of 
M. frondosa, linn. 

MUSS-/ENDA CORYMBUS, Roxb. A 
small tree of Silhet, Malabar and Ceylon, 
with middle sized bright orange flowers. Its 
white floral leaves are sometimes eaten*— 
Roxb. i. f>56, Voigt, p. 377. 

MUSSH3NDA FRONDOSA. Linn. 

Sarwad, Bhooteasce*BoM. Belila, Made At. 

Sauchout, „ Vella-ellay, Tam* 

Bubina* Hind. 

Grows in most parts of British India, Nepal 
and Ceylon. It has gold colored flowers; it is 
conspicuous with its white leaf* contrasting 
with its deep golden Colored flower. There 
are many varieties of it. Its root and the 
juice of its leaves and fruit are Used iu medi¬ 
cine. 

MUSALA, Hind. Seasoning for food; 
garm rnusala warm seasonings or spices; 
thanda rnusala or Cold seasonings is a term 
applied to the less pungent substances. 

MUSSALI, Sans. CurCuligo orchioides.— 
Guerin. 

MUSSAMBRTTM, Tkt*. Aloes. 

MUSS AT, also written Mussad and Mun- 
sad* MaFjEATj. An inferior tribe of brahmans, 
in Malabar* said to be descended from those 
for whom Baras U ram an recovered the pro¬ 
vince from the sea.— Wilson. 

MUSSAY BAYATT1, Tam. Tetranthera 
tomentosa- 

MUSSEL, Can. One of the Laurace®, 
grows in Mysore, where it is in general de-, 
m.and*— Capt. Puclde in Mad. Cat. Ex. of 
1862 . 

MUSSELIN, Ger. Muslin. 

MUSSELS, Molluscous animals* or shell 
fish, which may be thus shown: 
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MUSSOORIE. 

Family Mytilid*:, Mussels. 

Gin. Mytilus. Sea-mussel,rcc. 00 sp. fossil 80 sp. 

? Myaliua, fossil , 0 sp. 

Modiola. Horse-mussel, rec. GO, Joss, 130 sp. 

Sub-Gen. Lithodomus, rec. 12 sp. fossil, 16 sp. 

Creuella, rec. and fossil. 

Modiolami, i ec. 

? Mytilimeriu, rec. 

Modiolopsis (invtiloides), fossil. 

\ UrthonotUB (pholadis), fossil. 

Dreissena. 8yn. Mytilomya. Congeria. Ticdio- 
gonia., fossil , lU sp. 

Mussels are caught in small cylindrical 
basket traps, attached to a. single rope, and 
floated with the tide near the bott om. 

MUSSOI, a medicinal bark of the Archi¬ 
pelago, largely an article of trade. 

MUSSOOR, Hind, the pulse Ervum lens. 

MUSSOR1E, Hind. Coriaria Ncpalens;>. 

Wall 

MUSSOOR1E or Masuri, a sanatorium 
or hill station, in the Himalaya, which ad¬ 
joins Laudour on the west and consists of 
u series of ridges about 5 miles in extent 
running oft'almost east and west with fre¬ 
quent peaks, and with spurs or shoulders 
issuing irregularly down to the valley of 
Deyrah Dhoon on the south, and to the 
river Uglur or Uggulwar on the north, 
with deep wooded gorges between. Bauog, 
a hill to the west of the settlement has 
been ascertained to be 7,345 feet above 
the level of the sea and to be in 30° 28* -9,” 
H. lat. and 78° 32’ 3” E. long. The river Jum¬ 
na flows around the northern face of Bauog 
and Badray bounds the settlement of Mus- 
boorrie on the west. Mussoorie was lirst 
resorted to as a sanatarium in 1823. It 
is built upon heights varying from 3,400 
to 7,200 feet, the majority of houses being 
situated at probably the mean elevation 
of 0,800 feet. There, is no table land 
of any extent and almost every build¬ 
ing stands on a site, which it was necessary 
to level either on a peak or ridge, on the 
southern slope of the mountains. There are 
lew houses on the northern face. The build¬ 
ings are generally a considerable distance 
apart,but they are closer together towards the 
east and in the centre than towards the west, 
which is the direction in which the settle¬ 
ment is extending. Tbe view of the snowy 
mountains to the north, (which on a clear 
day appears to be within a few hours jour¬ 
ney) and of the beautiful valley of the 
Dhoon, spread out like a painted map at the 
foot of the hills to the south, has been great¬ 
ly admired. The river Ganges aud Jumna 
are visible from many parts of Mussoorie not 
only as they foam over their rocky beds in 
their impetuous race through the valley but 
atretchiug far-away into the plains. The sta- 
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MUSSU I/MAX. 

tion of Saharan pore is also to be distinguish¬ 
ed with a glass, bounding the horizon over 
the S&walik rauge of hills which shuts in 
the valley of the Dhoon to the south. Com- 
I parisons have been made between Simla and 
j Mussoorie to the disadvantage of the latter 
on account of the nakedness of the hills, or 
I at least the want of forest trees, and parti- 
I cularly of the deodar which gives such a 
peculiar character to the scenery, at the first 
, mentioned station. In January and Febru¬ 
ary the weather is wintry always with frost 
| more or less intense, and occasional falls of 
! snow. In the course of March the frost en- 
i t irely disappears, and many trees put forth 
I their new leaves. Showers of rain, and 
sometimes of hail with thunder storms are 
experienced in this month and in April, after 
which till the setting in of the rains in the 
middle of June there is generally settled 
summer weather. The rains are consider¬ 
ably heavier than at the neighbouring stations 
of the plains. They cease on or before the 
18th of September and are succeeded by a 
beautiful agreeable season, which lasts till 
Christmas, and sometimes till the middle or 
end of January. In this period of the year 
scarcely a closed door is to be seen aud the 
temperature gradually sinks from 64 c 
! iu the shade, in the beginning of Oc- 
! tober into that of sharp winter, the 
l frost becoming strong in the course of 
i November. Tne temperature of a spring 
on the north face of Mussoorie is nearly 
54-\° which may be assumed to be the mean 
temperature of the place aud the mean 
extreme daily range (as determined by a 
thermometer in an open north verandah in 
March 1838), the most variable month of 
the year, was less than 5-^. Mussoorie is 
found to be 20° to 25° degrees cooler than 
the neighbouring stations. 

MUSSOOR PURPOO,Tam. Ervum lens. 

MUSSUCK, or mushak Hind, inflated 
skins, generally of bullocks and goats, used 
for carrying water. 

MUSSULMAN, Ar. properly musalmin, 
.i person of the mahouiedan religion, it is 
the plural form of the Arabic rnuslim. A 
woman is called inusulmani and the creed 
Islam. There are, in British India, about 
seventeen millions of this faith, princi¬ 
pally of Arab, Persian and Moghul descent, 
with many converts, however, particularly in 
lower eastern Bengal. They are of twosecte, 
sunui and sliiah. Arabia, Persia, Asiatic Tur¬ 
key, Central Asia, Egypt and Afghanistan, 
are largely mahomedan or mussulman. In Eu¬ 
ropean Turkey the mabomedans form.about 
a sixth part of the population. The Afghans 
are mussulmans of the sunni sect with the 
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MTTRTAJAR. 

exception of the trihoof Beritehee, who be¬ 
long t<? that of the shiah. Tlio Parsivau and 
Eimak, who are subject to the Afghans, 
equally profess the faith of Islam but besides 
the two sects just mentioned some ot them 
are of a third called Ali-Ulahee. The mussul- 
man or mahmnedan sects are very numerous 
one of them is the Wahabi. Deray ah the 
Wahabi capital, is situated on tho Wadi 
Beni Hanifah, one of the detiles by which 
alone the Nejid-el-Arid can be entered. Tho 
Wahabi calls himself a Muwahhid, or 
Unitarian, in opposition to Mushrik—Poly¬ 
theist—any other sect but his own, and at 
Meccah follows out his two principal tonets, 
public prayer for men daily. The founder 
of this religion was Abdul Wahab a native 
of Aijneno, a town in the district of Kl 
Arad. This man, in his youth, first studied 
at homo those sciences which are chiefly 
cultivated in Arabia, ho afterwards spout 
some time at Basra, and made several jour¬ 
neys to B-igdad* and through Persia. Alter 
his return to his native place, he began to 
propagate his opinions among his country¬ 
men, and succeeded in converting several 
independent Shaikhs, whoso subjects con¬ 
sequently became followers of this leader. 
— Ferrier't s' Ilisi. of the Afghans, p. 291. Julian 
Nnma , p. 528. Wellsted’s Travels, vol. i. p. 5. 
Burton's pilgrimage to Meccah , vol. iii. p. 272. 
Niebuhr's Travels , vol. ii. p. 131. 

MUSSUMBRA, Singh. Ambergris. 
MUSUMBRUM, Tkl. Aloes. 

MUSSING, a river at Cherrapunji. 

MUST, Hind. Mnddn, Sinoii. a period of 
temporary fury to which elephants are sub¬ 
ject, in the rutting season, and during which 
it is not safe even for the mahout or driver 
to approach them. 

MUSTA, IIini>. A kind of yellow color in 
silk. 

MUSTA, Sans. Cyperus jnneifolins. 
MUSTAFA. See Kara-chi or Kara-tchi. 

MUS-TAGH, a name of the Kouen Run 
mountain chain. Aksu, a city of Chinese 
Tartary, lies to the south of tin? glacier p:»ss, 
over the Mustagh in L. 78° 58’, U. 41 ° 9’, 
it contains twelve thousand houses, though 
Timkowski states the number more probably 
at six thousand. It stands at the confluence 
of the rivers Aksu (white water) and Kok- 
shal; it is tho central point of the Chinese 
trade, and from it diverge all tho great routes 
towards China, tho Hi country and the cities 
both of Eastern and Western*Turkestan.— 
Yule Cathay , vol. ii. p. 572. See Kuen-lnn ; 
Mountain. 

MUSTA JAR, A it. A contractor. 
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MUSTARD. 

Ml STAKAMU, or Tunga mustc, Tee. 
Cyperus hexastachys, JiottL 

MUSTAKU, Hind. Cbenopodiuni. 
MUSTAKI- ROOM!, Hind. Mastic. The 
Mustagi-rumi, or mustagi of Amritsar is a 
I Terehinthato resin, but tho real mustagi- 
rumi is produced by tlio Pistacia lentiscus 
or P. atalantioa.— Powell's Hand Book , vol. i. 
ip. 111. 

j MUSTANG. See Batigolzyo, Kelafc. 

MUSTARD, of commerce, is of a light 
yellow colour. The seeds of both black and 
white mustard are first crushed between 
rollers, and then pounded in mortars. Tho 
pounded seeds are the ii sifted. The 
residue in tho sieve is called dressings, or 
siftings; what, passes through is impuro 
flour of mustard. The latter by a second 
sifting, yields pure flour of mustard, and a 
second quantity of dressings: by pressure, 
the dressings yield a fixed oil which is used 
for mixing with rape and other oils. Im¬ 
mense quantities of wheuien flour arc employ¬ 
ed in fhe adulteration of mustard, and many 
samples almost entirely consist of it: pea- 
flour is sometimes used : out of fifty samples 
of mustard which Dr. Hassall submitted to 
examination he had not met with a singlo 
instance of adulteration with any othor 
farina than wheaten flour: genuine mustard, 
whatever bo the price paid for it, is scarcely 
ever to be obtained; forty-two samples sub- 
mi f ted to examination were all found 
adulterated, the adulteration practised, in 
every ease, was tho same in kind, varying 
only in degree, and consisted in tho admix¬ 
ture of genuine mustard with immense 
quantities of wheaten flour, highly coloured 
with turmeric. Turmeric powder is tho 
ground tuber of Curcuma longa one of tho 
Zingiheraeene, it is of a dark yellow colour 
anti consists of largo cells, some of these 
are loosely imbedded in a reticular tissue, 
but others, and these tho majority, are qnito 
free: they may bo recognised with facility 
under tho microscope by their size and 
bright yellow colour. Although Dr. Hassall 
examined a large number of samples of mus¬ 
tard in no instance did ho find turmeric 
powder absent. By snmo means or other 
probably by moisture and heat the turmeric 
powder is mndo to part with a portion of 
its colouring-matter to tho flour whi oh. 
enters so largely into the composition of the 
mustard of the shbps. Four qualities of 
mustard aro supplied by the manufacturer. 
Tho first is called “ second” it is usually of 
a bright yollow colour, but is thickly st id- 
ded over with numerous black or reddish* 
black points: these are fragments of tho 
husks of black mustard seeds. Tho next 
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MUSTARD OIL. 

qualify is termed “ fine,’’ it also presents a 
considerable number of black specks, but 
fewer than in the former case* The third 
quality is called “ superfine,” if is spotted 
to a much less extent, although minute 
Specks are still visible. The fourth, or best 
quality, is the “ double-superfine,” in this the 
eye can scarcely detect husk at all, although 
with the microscope, a little may still be 
discovered. These several qualities ate vend¬ 
ed to the public by a wholesale and retail 
establishment in the city of London at the 
following rates : “ seconds,” 5<L ; fine,” 

8d.; “superfine,” lid. ; “ double superfine,” 
Is. 2(2., per lb. The qualities of samples 
varied much—from “second” to‘-double- 
superfine.” The price also varied greatly— 
from Is. to 2,s\ the pound, the ordinary 
charge made being Is. and l.s*. 4 d. the 
pound.— JJassall , Food and its Adulteration , 
p. 123. See Sinapis. 

MUSTARP SLED, Black. 


Khardal, 

Ah. 

Sawi; Sasavi, 

Malay* 

Kung-nyeq, 

Buhm. 

Sirshaff, 

Pers. 

Kadi-tsai, 

Chin. 

Tukhm-i-Sepidan, „ 

Mo8terd, 

Dut. 

M os tarda, 

Port. 

Moutarde, 

Fr. 

Gortschiza, 

Rus. 

Mustert, 

Ger 

Sirsun, Kajika, 

Sans. 

Senf, 

Guz. 

Gau-aba, 

Moataza, 

S O H . 

Kali Rai, 

Sr. 

8arson ; Rai, 

Hind. 

Kadughq, 

Tam 

Mostardai; Sonapa, It. 
Sinapis nigra, Lat. 

Avalu, 

T«l. 


The black mustard is indigenous in al¬ 
most every part of Europe and S. Asia; 
its seeds are small and roundish ; externally 
they are beautifully veined, and of a reddish 
or blackish brown colour, though sometimes 
whitish. Internally they are yellow. Tlipy 
are inodorous, but have an acrid oleaginous 
taste.— Pereira. 

MUSTARD SEED, White. 

Peh-kai Oh;n. Sinapis alba, Lat. 

Hu-kai, „ Radoocoo, Tam. 

gated Rai, Guz. Hind. 

The white and black species of mustard 
. differ only in the color and size of the seeds, 
the white mustard is yellowish, and much 
larger than the black seed. The properties 
of the white are less energetic than those 
of the black. In other respects they altoge¬ 
ther agree: the white and black species of 
Sinapis of Linneeus, are the S. nigra and S. 
alba. The pat ru of Hippocrates and Siuapis 
of the Romans. White mustard, sown round 
vegetables, as the cabbage, prevents the 
inroads of caterpillars.— Q'Shaughnessy. 
MUSTARD OIL. ' 

Rai-ka-tel, Hind. ( Kadughu yennai, Tam. 


MUSTELIDiE. 

Mustard oil is expressed in various parts 
of India from the seeds of different species of 
sinapis, especially from the black mustard 
seed. S. glauca, S. bichotoma, and S. juncea, 
are also extensively cultivated in the east for 
their oil, and S. alba, S. arvensis, S. nigra are 
also grown. The oil, as prepared from the 
seeds of different species of sinapis, is 
used in the northern parts of Hindustan, and 
in many parts of Malabar, for culinary pur¬ 
poses, in the same way as butter and ghee is 
on the Coromandel Coast. Mustard oil has 
of late been exported from Bombay to Eng¬ 
land and France, Five or six species of 
sinapis are cultivated in all parts of-India, 
for the sake of the valuable oil they yield : 
those most frequently seen are S, glauca, 
S. toria and S. racemosa. The seeds of the 
“ Sigapis alba” yield by expression 36 per 
cent, of a bright yellow,pleasant tasted, edible 
oil, having a strong smell, and slight taste 
of mustard. The seeds of “ Sinapis nigra,” 
yield only 28 per cent, of an oil in all res¬ 
pects similar to the above. The average 
price of mustard seed in eighteen large sta¬ 
tions, in all parts of the Madras Presidency, 
for tho quarter ending 31st October 1854, 
was Rs. 1-2-8 per raannd of 25lbs., the maxi¬ 
mum being Rs. 1-11-6 at Cannanare, and 
the minimum As. 10-5 at Nagpore. In 
Vizagapatam it cosfs Rs. 208 per sicca 
garce. Tho oil is not exported from Madras, 
but the seeds have been shipped as follows: 


1847- 48...Cwt. 5,828 

1848- 49... „ 6,767 

1849- 50... „ 9,435 


1850- 51.. 

1851- 52.. 

1852- 53.. 


Cwt, 


, 9,909 
3,636 
16,075 


Sawi minak, 
fiaaawi minak, 
$arah&pa* tail urn, 


Malay. 

»» 

Sans. 


Kadughu yennai, 
Avalu nunay; 
Sura&va nunay, 


Txl. 


It is used in most parts of India in cook¬ 
ery, and is considered superior to all other 
oils for anointing the body, which it is sup¬ 
posed to invigorate. In medicine, it is some-t 
times given internally, but is more frequent¬ 
ly applied as a rubefacient .—Ainslie Materia 
Indica , Faulkner Commercial dictionary,Mad¬ 
ras Exhilt ion Juries Reports . 

MUSTARD-TREE. The plant referred 
to by this name in Scripture is, according 
to Dr. Royle, the Salvadora persica, a native 
of the East Indies. 

MUSTAROO, Dux. Artemisia indica, 
WiUd. 

MUSTARU, Te£. Grangea Maderaspa- 
tana, Pair. 

MUSTELIDiE, a family of Mammals, be¬ 
longing to the tribe semi- plan tigrada, 
which may be thus shown : 

Trire. Semi-Plantigrada. Blyth. 

The badgers, weasels, and otters. The 
Mustelidee of Blyth . 
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MUSTELIDiE. 

Fam, Melididao, Badger like animals. 
Mydaus meliceps (F. Cuvier ), the Stink¬ 
ard, or Teledu, of Java, 

Are tony x collaris, Guv. Blyth. 

Mydaus, Gray Hurdw. | A isonyx, Hody. 

JJhalu-Sur, Hind. | Bear-pig, Hog-badger. 

Nopal, Sikkim, E. Bengal, Assam, Sylhet, 
Arakan. 

Arctonyx taxoides of Sylhet, Assam. 

Mellivora Indiea, Jertlon. 

Uraitaxas jnauritus Jlodg. I Ratelus Indicus, 8chin. 

J M. ratcl, Blyth. 

Biju, Hind. | Tava karadi, Tam. 

fliyu-khawar, Tel. | Bhnjru bhal, Be no. 

Indian badger. All India. 

Meles albo^gularis, Blyth , of Tibet. 
Taxidea leucnra, Blyth. Tum-rpha of Tibet. 
Helictis nipalensis, Jordan. 

Culo, Hody. Blyth. | Oker, Nkp. 

Nepal Wolverine, Nepal. 

Helictis moschata, Gray, the Helictis of 
China. 

Helictis oriental is, Malayana. 

Fam. Musetlidte, Weasels, and Martens. 
Martos flavigula, Jerdon. 

Mustela, Bodcl. Blyth. Galidictia ohrysogastor, 

M. Hardwickii, Horsf Jardine. 

Mal-Sampra, Nepaul. Maries Gwatkinsii, „ 

Tuturala, Ivahjaon. Aniar, Bhot. 

Jluniah, Bhot. Sakku, Lbpch. 

•Kusiali, SiitMooin Indian Marten, Enc 

India, Malayana. 

Martes tou focus, Hodgson. Tibet, Ladak 
at 11,000 feet. Afghanistan, Peshawar, qu.? 
M. abietum of Europe. 

Martes melanopus, the Japanese Sablp. 
Japan. 

Martos abietum, Europe. 

M. flavigula, Hodgson, the White-oheekcd 
Weasel. India. 

Mustela zjibellina, Blyth. Tibet Sable mar¬ 
ten, Eng. 

Mustela sub-hemachalaua, Hodg. Blyth. 

M. humeralis, Blyth. I Sang-king, Lepch. 

Ziraiong, Bhot. | £ian, Kashm. 

Himalaya weasel of Himalaya, Nepal, 
Cashmere. 

Mustela erminra. The stoat j the ermiup, 
W. Himalaya, Nepal. 

Mustela kathiah, Hody. Blyth, ^ 

|f. auriventer, Body. | Kathia nyal, Ne?. 

Yellow-bellied weasel of Nepal, Himala¬ 
ya, Botan. 


MUST1KA. 

Mustela strigidorsa, Horsf. Hodg. Str; x 
weasel of Sikkim. 

Mustela Horsfieldii, Gray. Botan. 

Mustela temon, Hodg. Tibet* 

Mustela canigula,-? . . 

Mustela nuclipos, F. Cuv. Java, Malayana, 
Mustela sarmaticn, Balias, N. and Central 
Asia, Afghanistan. 

Mustela sibirica, Pallas. China, is M, 
Hodgsoni of Gray. 

Mustela Jarvata. Butorins Tibetanus, Hodg • 
son of Tibet. 

Sub-Fam. Lutrina>, Otters. 

Lutra nail*, F. Gao. 

L. ChinenBis, G ray. L. tarayensis, Hody •'foil. 

L. Indiea, „ Blythe 

Paui kuta, Hind. Ud ; Hud, Hum, 

Nir nai, Can. Udui, Udbilla, ,* 

Jal-manjer, Mahii. Indian otter, Eno, 

Ceylon, India, Burmab, Malayana. 

Lutra vulgaris, Erxlebeii Blyth. 

L. monticola, Hody ? | The Hill Otter. 

Iutier Himalaya, 

Lutra auro-brunnea, Hodg. Himalayas, 
Neilgberries ? Ceylon mountains? 

Lutra monticola, Hodg. Syn. of 4* vulgaris, 
L. vulgaris apud Jerd. of Himalaya. 

Lutra b.arang, Raffles. Barangia varang, 
Gray. Malayan peninsula. 

Lutra kutab, Gray , Hug el. Kashmir. 
Lutra leptonyx, Horsf. Blyth. Clawless 
Otter. 

Aonyx Horsfieldii, Gray. Anoyx Sikimensis, Hodg. 
L. indigitata, Hodg. 

C'husam, Bhot. Suriam, Lr.r. 

The Barangia genus of Mammals, belongs 
to the order Mustelidep tribe semi-planti- 
grada. 

MUSTER, Angco-Indian, a pattern, from 
Portuguese mostro. 

MUSTERT, Gw it. Mustard Seed. 
MUSTJ-GHEN^A also Mnsadi, Tel. 
Nux vomioa, Strychnos nux vomica, Linn. 

MUSTIKA, amongst the Malays of Java, 
means an amulet, which is always some 
very scarce substance and being worn 
about the persou they suppose to act as a 
talisman, and ward off evil. The Mustika 
Kerbo or Buffalo amulet is quite white, and 
round like marble, nearly au inch in dia¬ 
meter, and semi-transparent; it is stated to 
be found at Panggul. The Mustika Warin- 
gin a calcareous concretion is found at Ngadi 
Ilejo. It is quite black and a little smaller 
than the Mustika Kerbo. Waringin is tbo 




MUTAWALT. 

natnc of the Ficus Benjamina free, which 
always adorns the open plain in front) of 
the houses of Javanese chiefs. Amulets, are, 
however, worn by almost all eastern nations. 
They are especially prized by mahomedans, 
of whom both young and old wear them. 
They are usually put on the young to ward off 
disease and to guard from the evil eye, and 
consist of figures with numbers on pieces of 
paper, or Arabic words, often extracts from 
the Koran, engraved on pot stone or silver 
or gold and worn from the neck. They are 
also put over the door porch or on the house 
wall. —Journal of the Indian Archipelago, 
No. vi.—xii. June — December 1853, p. 274. 
Sec Charm ; Nadoli. 

MUSTUNG has a healthy climate and 
fertile soil, ft contains no Afghans, the 
fixed inhabitants arc Deli war, mixed with tlio 
Raisani, S her wan i, Mahomed Shahi, Bangul- 
zye, Lari, and Sirpherra tribes of Brahui. 
The Bangul-zye exclusively occupy Ts- 
prinji, but reside also at Shall and Mustang 
and in winter repair to Talli nearLehri, 

MUSUMBAR, Duk. Aloes. 

MUSUR. Hind. Sans. Ervum lens. 
See Dholl, 

MUT, Hind. Carcx indica. It is used to 
form those parts of the snow shoes in Pangi 
and Lahaul which are most liable to be torn 
—it grows at a great, altitude. Eriophorum 
comoHum or babur, is much used in the outer 
Himalaya for making rope.— Powell , Hand - 
book, vol. i. p. 521. 

MUT A, Mahomedans of the sliiah sect 
are allowed to marry by the Muta form. 
This may be for a mutually recognized tem¬ 
porary period, or apermanent marringo with 
a person of inferior rank in life. 

MUTA KURMUL, Duk. Dillenia speci- 
osa. 

MUTTALKAM. Maleal. The headman 
of the*Chagon, low caste.-— Wilson. 

MUT ALP AT TA, is the office of the 
Chagrin headman. 

MUT AMI, Mat,eat,. Rlensine coracana, 
Gcert. See Natelnmny. 

MUT AREA. Ait. A tax on trades. 

MUTASA. Hind. Sugared cakes, qu ? 
Batasa. 

MUTASADDL Pens. Hind. A writer, 
a clerk. 

MU TAT I WANLOO. Tel. the Reddi of 
the Tamil and Telugii races and the potail of | 
the mahrutta ; the head of tho village au¬ 
thorities. Seo Bara Balnti. 

MUTAUMY, Maleal. Eleusine coracana. 

MUTAWALI, Ar. Tho trustee of any re¬ 
ligious building, a trustee of a mosque. 

MUTAWALI, an inconsiderable tribe oc- 
cupying the plain of the Boccab in Lebanon, I 


MUTHURA. 

between the Libanus and Anti Libanus. 
the sides of the Anti-Libanus and tlio lower 
part of the southern Libanus, extending to 
the north-east of Sur or Tyre; but at 
present, they form only an inconsiderable 
portion of tho population of this part of 
Syria. See Lebanon. 

MUTCHE, Tam. Lablab vulgaris. SavL 

MUTCH I KA UNDA, Duk. Fish roo 
properly Mat’shi-ka-nnda. 

MUTER, Hind. Carex Indica. See Mut. 

MUTE SWANS. See Crane. 

MUTHERA, Malbal. Doliehos uniflorus. 
Lam. 

MUTHKRI, Tam. of Ceylon, satinwood, 
by the Portuguese called Buratu. A 
handsome and valuable wood, the most 
durable of any in Ceylon for general 
uses, provided it be seasoned in Hie shade , 
it mav be converted into handsome furniture 
&c. In consequence of its weight all trees 
are cut in lengths of from ten to twelve feet, 
for tho purpose of getting it floated down 
the rivers from tlio forests, which is done in 
canoes. It may bo obtained from twenty- 
five to forty feet long, and the largest dia¬ 
meter thirty-six to forty inches.— Edye, 
Ceyhm. 

MUTHERI KOTTA YENNAT, Tam. oil 
of nut of Anaeardium occidental. 

MUT HI, HtND. a handful, the right 
granted to religiouses to take a handful at 
harvest. 

MUTH1LA, the modern Tirhnfc. The 
country north of the Ganges, between the 
Gandak and Kosi rivers, comprehending the 
modern provinces of Puraniya and Tirhut. 
The remains of the capital founded by 
Janaka and thence termed Janakapur, the 
Janickpur of the maps are still to be seen, 
according to Buchanan, on the northern 
frontier.— Ilind. Th. vol. i. p. 298. 

MUTHOO COOPOO. Tam. An article 
of jewellery. 

MUT BRAN. Hind. Cyperus longns, C. 

| rotund us, &c. 

MUTIIRAS, a Bactrian word signifying 
the sun. Seo Mat,’lira, Mithrasun. 

MUT HUN. See India. 

MUTaUNKA PILLOO, Tam. Grass Corn, 
.a grass, which grows wild, but was first,culti¬ 
vated in Chittoor by Miss Pereira. It pro¬ 
duces abundantly, and the grain is cooked 
I in the same way as paddy and raggy.— H. E. 

j. n. 

MUTHURA, Benq. Callicnrpa incana. 

MUTHURA, Muttra or Mathura, a holy 
city of India, one of the most, ancient places 
in Hindusthan. It is famous in the history of 
Krishna, as the stronghold of his enemy 
raja Kansa •, and it is noticed by Arrian, 
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MUTHURA. 

on the aathority of Megasthenes as the 
capital of the Suraseni. Surasena was the 
grand lather of Krishna, and from him 
Krishna and his descendants, who held 
Mathura after the death ofKansa, were called 
the Surasena. According to Arrian, the 
Suraseni possessed two great cities, Metho- 
ras and Klisoboras, and the navigable river 
Jobares flowed through their territories. 
Pliny names the river Jomanes, that is, the 
•Jumna, and says that, it passed between the 
towns of Methora and Clisobora. Ptolemy 
mentions only Mathura, under the form of 
Modura, MoSovpa, to which lie adds rjruy0€cvv, 
that is “the city of the gods,” or holy city. 
In the seventh ceutury the famous city of 
Mathura was the capital of a large kingdom, 
which is said to have been 5,000 li, or 833 
miles, in circuit.. If this estimate be cor¬ 
rect, the province must have included not 
only the whole of the country lying between 
the districts of Bairat and Atranji, but a still 
larger tract beyoud Agra, as far Norwar 
and Seopuri on the south, and the Sindh 
river on the east. Within these limits the 
circuit of the province is 650 miles measured 
direct, or upwards of 750 miles by road dis¬ 
tance. It includes the present district of 
Mathura, with the small states of Bhuratpur, 
Khiraoli and Dholpur, and the northern halt' 
of the Gwalior territory. To the east it 
would have been bounded by the kingdom 
of Jijhaoti, and on the south by Malwa, both 
of which arc described by Hvven Tlisang as 
separate kingdoms. The city is surrounded 
by numbers of high mounds; several ot’ 
which are no doubt old brick kilns; but 
many of them are the remains of extensive 
buildings, which having been dug over for 

o 1 o o 

ages in search of bricks, are now mere heaps 
ot' brick-dust and broken brick. Taking 
Muttra as a centre the circle described by a 
radius of eighty-four miles would give the 
extent of ancient Vrij, the seat of all that 
was vefiued in hindooism and the language 
of which, Vrij-boli, was the purest and the 
most melodious dialect of India. In all 
Vrij, the most classic spot is Briudabun. As 
the birth place of Krishna, Muttra is as 
sacred to the Vishnuvites as Bethlehem is 
to the Christians. A Dwaita prince had 
overthrown the Sena dynasty and re¬ 
established the aboriginal domination at 
Muttra. But Krishna was born in August, 
during the height of the rains. The most 
sacred spot in all Muttra is the Bisram- 
gbaufc, where Krishna and Buldeo rested 
from their labours of slaying Kanea, and 
dragging his corpse to the river side. In 
Hwen Thsang's time there were only five 
brahminical temples in Muttra—in the 
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MUTHYAN-JO-ZOR. 

middle of the nineteenth century, there 
was only one Jain temple in Brin- 
dabun. Fa Hian and his companions halted 
at Muttra fo^, whole month during which 
time the clergy held a great assembly and 
discoursed upon the law. After the meet¬ 
ing they proceeded to the stupa of Sari- 
putra, to which they made an offering of 
all sorts of perfumes, and before which they 
kept lamps burning the whole night. In 
Hwen Thsang’s time the number of towers 
and monasteries was the same, but that of 
the monks had been reduced to 2,000. The 
king and his ministers were all zealous bud- 
dhists. In the Bisramghaut is annually held 
a great bathing mola, orassembly, called J um- 
na-ka-Boorkee, on which occasion the gather¬ 
ing of men from Behar,Bundelcund and other 
remote parts of India exceeds more than a 
hundred thousand. To the Cliowbay race, the 
occasion proves a great harvest of gain. The 
pittances offered to the images of Krishna 
and Buldeo at the ghaut sometimes amount 
to thirty or forty thousand rupees. The 
Greeks saw the Hindoos worship Baeehus in 
ancient Methora. This may possibly refer 
to, ‘the curious Greek-clad statue,' which, 
with his portly carcass, drunken lassitude, 
and vi lie-wreal Tied forehead, is considered 
by the antiquarians to he the 4 well-known 
figure of the wine-bibbing Silenus.’ The 
statue was discovered ahmg with a Bacchic 
aliar in 1836. It does not appear probable 
to have been worshipped by the buddbist or 
hindoo of oluen time, and the way in which 
the question of its presence can most reason- 
abI} T be solved, is to assume the residence of 
a body of Baet.iian Greek sculptors who 
found employment for their services amongst 
the toleraut buddhists of the great city of 
Muttra, about the beginning of the Christian 
era. Long has any buddbist or Greek god 
ceased to be worshipped in Muttra. The 
most favourite local deity now is Krishna, 
who is adored in nearly all the temples, 
abounding in the town which owns his ex¬ 
clusive jurisdiction. Contiguous to Muttra 
are those great sandstone quarries which for 
ages have furnished materials to the archi¬ 
tects of Upper ludia for building the houses, 
shops, temples, and ghauts of its principle 
cities. In Muttra, the ghauts are light and 
graceful, in Benares, they arc severe and 
simple. Buddhism in one shape or another, 
seems to have always existed in Muttra 
maintaining its ground under the modified 
form of Jainism, after the votaries of Sakya 
Muni had lost their footing.— Cunningham's 
Ancient Geography of India , p. 373, 374, 
Tr. of Hind. vol. ii. p. 22-44. See Vrij. 
MUTHYAN-JO-ZOR, a popular oxer- 



MUTINY. 

pe itt Sindh, of placing the fists on the 
ground, and raising up a boy or a man who 
stands upon them. Cham bo Wathan, another 
feat, consists of interlacing the fingers and 
trying to disengage them from the grasp of 
tho adversary. Pera to Uthan, squatting on 
the hams* lifting one leg off the ground* 
aud then slowly rising up by means of the 
other* no easy task. Kakk Kbanan* here the 
gymnast* in the squatting position with both 
arms behind the back, picks up with the 
lips, a bit of straw placed on the ground 
before him — Burton's Sindh, p. 390. 

MUTtA.LA.MMA. One of the non-hindu 
goddesses of the peninsula of India. Seo Hindu, 

MUT1-KOTTE--YENNAI. Tam. Oil of 
Strychnos mix vomica? 

MUTILLA ANTIGUUNSlS. Linn. Mut- 
ilia occidentalis, Bcerbotie, is a most beauti¬ 
ful scarlet velvet colored insect* about the 
sizo of a large pea, commonly found in rainy 
weather, throughout British India. These 
insects are officinal, and are kept by the 
druggists. The native doctors use them 
against snake-bites, and in colic of horses*— 
Uonifjberger , p. 514. 

MUTILLIDA3, a genus of insects of the 
order Hymenoptera, comprising two genera 
Mutilla, and Tipbia. 

MUTINY, has occurred amongst the 
British Indian Army on several occasions. 
In June 1764, the sepoys in the service of 
the E. I. Company mutinied fm l an increase 
of pay and bhatta, but Major Munro quelled 
the mutiny by blowing many away from guns. 
In January 1766, the double bhatta Was abol¬ 
ished. It had been granted to the 13. I. Com¬ 
pany's Army by Mir Jjtffir in gratitude for 
their services. But. on its abolition both 
officers and men mutinied, and it was only 
put down in fifteen days by the severe mea¬ 
sures Minch Clive adopted. In 1795, the 
Bengal officers broke out into open rebel¬ 
lion. Its cause was Lord Cornwallis* aboli¬ 
tion of all offices of gain in the military 
branch of the service. The revolt was set¬ 
tled by the concession which Sir John Shore 
made to them. Disaffection sprung np 
amongBt the European officers of the Madras 
Army, in the early part of the nineteenth 
century, with whom a few regiments of sepoys 
sympathized, but it was quickly subdued. 
About the year 1824 at Barrackpore dis¬ 
affection Was again manifested. In 1857 the 
greater part of the army of Bengal and 
several Regiments of the Bombay Army re¬ 
volted. The first sigus occurred near Cal¬ 
cutta but The revolt continued by The out¬ 
break of the native cavalry at Meerut, on 
the 10th May 1857, and before the end of 


MUTTALLA. 

1857 nearly all the Bengal Army, with sev<^ 
ral regiments were swept away; bu.t before 
this could be done, many of the predatory 
tribes aud numbers of the civil population 
engaged in the rising, and a rebellion of* 
nearly all Upper India was the result. The 
Sikhs of the Punjab greatly aided in re-sub* 
duing the populations. Disaffection occur¬ 
red amongst the European soldiers of the 
E. I. Company’s Army, on the 2nd May 
1859 which resulted in about 10,000 soldi¬ 
ers taking their discharge. 

MUTKAR* Hind. Leptopns cordifolius. 

MUTKEE. or matki, Hind. A small 
earthen pot or jar. 

MUTKEE-PULLY, Beng. Hind. Cya* 
mopsls psoraloides. 

MUTKEE SIIAII, a mohurrum faqneer. 

MUTLOOB, Ar. The object or thing 
wished. 

MUTKEKE PHALLI. Hind. Dolichos 
fabaeformis, small sabre bean. This is grown 
the same as the larger sort.— Riddell. 

MUTOO. Sing. Pearls. 

MUTOPOLAGHUM, Tel. Pavonto ddo- 
rata. 

MUTRA. Hind. Sanseviera zeylanica. 

MUTRAJ, a Tiling race, subdivided into 
Bhooi and Mutrnj 5 the Bhui of Tilingana is 
merely classed as a Tiling sndra* who occu¬ 
pies himself as a palanquin bearer. But 
where settled, away from his fields and 
agricultural pursuits, the Bhui is engaged in 
catching fish by the net. The Mutraj-Yadu, 
or in the plural, Mut raj- wan loo, are a 
TelugU sndra race in Bellary* where, as with 
the Oor-bhni-wanloo, they are employed as 
village-watchmen. These two sndra races 
rarely enter the regular native Army which 
the British have raised in India, but take 
employ as mercenary soldiers under native 
chiefs. 

M UTTI, Tam. Cardium edulc. 

MtJTTl, Guz. Pearl. 

MUTTI-PAL. The resin of the Ailanthus 
mnlabaricus tree. See Resins, Mu tty* pal. 

MtfTTI KA TEL, Duk. Hind. Petro¬ 
leum : properly Matti ka tel. 

MUTTJRACHA-VADU, Tret, A sudra 
caste of the Tiling people. See Mufcraj. 

MUTRAN, Hind. Cyperus jtincifolilis. 

MUTRICUNJAYVI, Tam. Asarabacca. 
Asarum europocum, Linn, 

MUTR-A. occupants of the Mekhongriver. 

MUTRULLA, Sans. Cucumis sativus, 
Linn . 

MUTT. See Kelafc. 

MUTTAK. See India. 

MUTTALLA, Tam. ATravancore wood, of 
a brown color, used for light work. Col. Frith . 
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MUYYAKU PONNA. 

MUTTAVA or Cbiribcada, Tel. Sick 
cordifolia, L. 

MUTTAVA PULAGAM CIIETTU, Tel, 
Sida acuta, Bcrm. Pavonia odorata, Willd. 
R- iii. 214. IF. fy A. 196, also Roxb. S. cunei- 
folia, the Reidleia trimeata of D. C. 
MUTTERHARZ, Ger. Oalbannm. 
MUTTARI, Mal. Pencillaria s pica to. 
MUTTT, Can. Tertninalia coriaeoa,IF. *5’ A. 
MUTTTATI See Inscriptions. 

MUTTU, IIino. Rhamnus vireatns. 


MUTT UK, a branch of the Suigpho 
group. The principal tribes on the frontier j cessive . governments, 
of Upper Assam are theMuttuk, theKharnti, | 4,000 fighting men, 


MUZHABI. * 

ya ‘‘to shut,” Las reference, but it 
means “trifoliate.” 

MUYNA also MAINPHUL, Hind. Van- 
gueria spinosa ? also Morinda spinosa. 

MUZARf,a wild predatory tribe ofBaluch, 
ori the western bank of the Indus near 
Shikarpore who submitted to Sir A. Burnes 
at Khyrpore. They rode mares in their chu- 
paos or forays. The Muzarce, formerly 
dwelt in the hills, but migrated to tlio 
plains where they have since remained, 
and have been a thorn in the side of suc- 
They can muster 
and more than a 


and the Singpho. The Bur Sermpatti or chief; hundred horsemen. Their head-quarters 
of the Muttuk branch of tlic Singpho enter- j are now at Rojha below Mithunkote, and 
ed into an engagement in May 1826, where- j near the confines of Sind. When Mitliuu- 
by he acknowledged the supremacy of the j koto was conquered by the Sikhs, they har- 
Britisli, and bound himself to supply 300 j assed the new-comers and laid waste the 
soldiers in time of war. The management of ! acquisition. The vicinity ot Mitliunkote still 
the country was left in his own ha nds, except ! bears traces of desolation. A strong Sikh 
as regards capital offences. In January 1 835 ! force moved against them, and thus the 
the obligation to supply troops was oommut- j lower extremity oi the Dcrnjat, down to 
ed to a, money payment of Rs. 1,800 a year, j Shawullee, was then added to the Sikh do- 
Iu 1826, similar agreements wore made with niions, and at annexation became included in 
the Khamtee chief of Suddeya, hut in 1839 | British territory. Maharajah Runjeet Sing 


they attacked the 
many persons 


town of Suddeya, 
also Colonel White, 


Political Agent, was slain. Agreements i jeets, and aid 
were also made iu May 1836 with the Sing- 1 
pho. These tribes were implicated in the 
Khamptee rising in 1839, but they were al¬ 
lowed to surrender under conditions. Many 
of the Singpho clans have become extinct 
and the main body have left Asam for Hoo- 
kong in upper Burrnah .—Aiteltisniis Treaties , 

Ac., p. 127. See India. Singpho. 

MUTTUMAR1 See Hindoo. 

MUTTY PAL, the monoid exudation of 
Ailant.huuJ malabaricus T). 0., is a peculiar 


and I subsequently received tho Muzarce chief at 
the j Lahore. The Muzarce are not disloyal sub¬ 


in keeping the Murree in 
whom they are bitterly op- 


substance, first mentioned by Buchanan, 


who observed it in the Anima 1»V forests but i Sans. l't;:r,. Loadstone. 


heck, against 
posed. But they are unfortunately addicted 
to cattle-lifting. In tact they carried on more 
or less an organized system of theft, not 
only in British territory on both sides the In¬ 
dus, but also in Bahawulpoor territory. To 
prevent tins, the formation of river police 
was commenced, and their depredations 
diminished. See Kliyber. 

MUZAR-OOL-HARAM, Ar. The holy 
monument near Mecca. 

MUZERE also Meknates also Kauntum, 


found also in Cochin and Travaneore, and is 
said to be used as incense. M. E. J. R. 

MUTUR, Bkng. Common pea, Pisutn 
sativum. # 

MUTYA, ILnd. Jasminum sambac. 

M1TVI, or Muvvi, Tel. Alphonsea lutea, 
TIo6k. A Tit. —Uvaria lutea, R. iii. 160. 

MUWALLAD, Ar. Country born ; see 
Moulud. 

MU YAU, Burm. Ilordeum distichon, 
also Hordeum hexastichon, Linn, lloxb. 

MUYCHA, Beng. Olax pbamicarpa. 

MUYETTI COTTAY YENNAl, Tam. 
See Oil. 

MUYYAKU PONNA, TeT, Pseudartbria 
viscida, W. fy A. Hedysarum vis. R. iii. 356, 
also Srnithia sensitiva, A it R. iii. 342. Br. 
makes it an Acacia, to which the name muy- 


MUZI1AB, Ar. A religious sectarian be¬ 
lief', in distinction from iJcen, which means 
a faith. Christian Deen would be Cliris- 
tian faith. Protestsnt Mazhab, tlic protes- 
tanfc form of the Christian faith. 

I 

j MUZHABI, the Rnngretha Sikhs are 
j sometimes styled Muzhabi, or of the reli- 
j gion. The name may also be applied from 
I tho circumstance that the converts from 
! Islam are so called, and that many sweepers 
| throughout India have become rnuhomedans. 
Chooras, a man of the sweeper caste, 
brought away the remains of Tegh Buhadiu* 
from Delhi. Many of that despised, though 
not oppressed, race have adopted the Sikh 
faith iu the Punjab, and they are commonly 
known as Rungret’ha Sikhs. The aheeah 
mahomedaus are also called Aluzbabi, 
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MYURA. 

MUZIRTS. Cranganore, on the Malabar 
coast, iii hit. 10° 12’ N., is built on the 
Oranganore or A-ycotta river. Cranganore 
seemM to have been one of the most aucient 
capitals of Malabar, and in some of the anci¬ 
ent copper deeds appears to be called Muyiri- 
Kodu, which a writer in the Madras Journal 
indicates as perhaps identifying it with the 
classical Muziris ?— CunninghamHistory of 
the Sikhs , pp. 70-75. Horsburgh; Yule 
Cathay , ii. p. 373. 

MUZRE. PSHTU. Soc Mazri. 
MUZUFFKRABA L>. Soc Kattyawar. 
MUZUMUDU, the capital of Johanua 
one of the Comoro islands. 

MYA, a genus of Molluscs. 

MYiEBAT, Burm. Arachis hypoo-ca. 

MYJE PEW, Burm. Chalk. 

MYAC1DH3. A family of Molluscs, as 
under:— 

Mya. Gaper, rec. 10 sp. also fossil. 
Corbuln.Sy».Krodona,Agina, rec . 50 sp, j'oss. 90 ap. 
Sub-Genera. Potamomya, rec. 

Sphcnia, rec. also fossil. 

Neaora. Syn. Cuspidaria, rec. 20 sp. fossil, 6 sp. 
Thetis, fc! Porouiya, Ernbla, Inoceraums, Cor- 
bula, rec. 5 sp fossil, 7 sp. 
Pauopaoa. S yn. PPacbymya, rec. 6 sp. fossil, 

1 to sp. 

Saxioava. 8yn. Byssomya, Rhomboides, Hiatella, 
Byaphotius, rec. also fossil. 
Glycimeria. 8yn. Cyrtodaria, rec. also fossil. 

My til us. Sea-mussel, rec. 50 sp. Joss. 80 sp. 

? Myalina, fossil, 6 sp. 

Modiola. Horse-mussel, rec. 50 sp. fossil, 150 sp. 
Hnb-ge'ncm. Lithoilomus, rec . 12 sp. fossil, 10 sp. 
CreneHa, rec. aud fossil. 

Modiolarca, rcc. 

? Mytilirneria, rec. 

Modiolopsis (mytiloides), fossil. 

? Orthonotus (pholadis), fossil. 

Dreissena. Mytilomya, Congeria, Tichognnia 

fossil, 10 sp. 

MYURA. Hwen Tbsang describee the 
town of Mo-yu-lo, or Mayura, as situated 
on the north-west frontier of Madawar, 
and on the eastern bank of tho Gauges. 
The vicinity of Ganga-dwara, or the Ganges 
gate, wliicit was the old name of Hari- 
dwar or Gate of Hari, shows that Mayura 
must be the present ruined site of Maya- 
pura, at the head of the Ganges canal. 
But both of these places are now on the 
western bank of the Ganges, instead of on 
the eastern bank, as stated by Hwen Tlisting. 
The name of Haridwara, or “ Vishnu’s Gate,” 
would appear to be comparatively modern, 
as both Abu Riban and Rashid-ud-din men¬ 
tion only Ganga-dwara. Kalidas, also, in his 
Meghaduta, says nothing of Haridwara, al¬ 
though he mentions Kaukhal; but as bis 
contemporary Amarasiuha gives Vishnupadi 
as one of the synonyms of the Ganges, it is 


MYCTERIA AUSTRALIS. 

certain that the legend of its rise from Vish¬ 
nu’s foot is as old as the fifth century — 
Cunningham's Ancient Geography of India , 
pp. 351-353. See Ganges; Gangotri. 

MY AS HORMUS. Gibbon says every 
year about the summer solstice, a fleet of 
120 vessels sailed from Myas Horrnus, a 
port of Egypt ou the Red Sea. The coast 
of Malabar, or the Island of Ceylon, was 
the usual limit of their navigation, and 
it was in those markets that the mer¬ 
chants from the more remote parts of Asia 
expected their arrival. Mr. Gubbins has 
pointed out that in classical days the ex¬ 
tremity of the peninsula was the entrepot 
of commerce between the east and the west. 

MYAT-YA, Burm. also Ta-yau. Grewia 
floribumla, Wall. 

MYAUK SOOK, Burm. Artocarpus, spe¬ 
cies. 

MYAUN-NGO, Burm.? In Amherst, 
white sissoo; used for rafters. Cat. Ex. 1851. 

MYAUP-LOAUT, Burm. ? In Amherst, a 
timber tree, a superior kind of Toon wood, 
supposed of the genus Cedrela.— Cat. Ex, 
1851. 

MY AVER AM, a town inTaujore. 

MY AY, Burm. 

MYAY, Burm. Earth. 

MYA-YA, Buhm. Grewia microcos, Linn. 
In Amherst a hard aud close-grained wood, 
used for rafters; it is strong and durable, 
and would answer for beams, &c., being 
exempt from the attacks of insects.— Cal. 
Cat. Ex. 1851. 

MYA YA GYEE, Burm. Grewia flori- 
bunda, Wall. 

MYA-YA-NGAI, Burm. ? A tree of Moul- 
mein, wood used for ordinary bouse building 
purposes.— Cal. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

MYAY-GYEE-1ILOP-HGYING, Burm. 
Earthquakes. 

MYAGRA, a genus of birds of the family 
Tchitreadic. The Tehitreadfe consists of 
6 get). J 2 sp. viz., 3 Tchitrea ; 2 Philentoma; 
1 Rhipidura; 4 Leucocerca; 1 Myagrtt; 
1 Crvptolophia. • 

MYA-KA-MAUN. Burm. ? A valuable 
strong, black, Tavoy wood; used for knife 
handles.— Wallich. 

MYAM-MA. Burm. The Barman race, 
this word is the source of the European 
name Burmah. 

MYAMA-GYI. See Burmah ; India. 
MYANAS a resin said to be produced 
from the Calophyllum calaba* 

M’YAN-MA. See India. 

MYCOSHEMA. See Madjcoshema. 
MYCTERIA AUSTRALIS. Al-kokn 
Singh, called ao, meaning man heron, from 
its great size. 



MYGALE FAS CT AT A. 
MYCTERUS LONGICARPUS, Ed¬ 
wards. A crustacean of theCapeof GoodHopc. 

MYE, Tam. Ink. 

MYEET PYAI, Burm. Melastorna mala- 
bafchricum, Linn. 

MYEK, PIN. Burm. Grasses. 

MYELAT. See Shan. 

MYENG-TA-BEP, Burm.? A strong, 
bluish-grey Tavoy wood; adapted for han¬ 
dles.—^Br. Wallich . 

MYEN-MO, Burm. In Burmese cosmo¬ 
logy, the great mountain, Maha-Meru, sur¬ 
rounded by its seven concentric and gradu¬ 
ated ranges, in the centre of this Sakvvala 
or Mundane system, which again is encom¬ 
passed by a circular wall of rock called the 
Sakwalagala. One of the Burmese leasts, 
at the termination of their Wa or Lent, is 
called Tsee-mee-myen-mo, or Myen-mo lamp 
lights. The streets are illuminated and in 
them are exhibited high round structures, 
to represent Mount Mven-mo covered with 
little figures of its spiritual inhabitants. 
This imaginary central mountain is several 
millions of miles high, around which, accord¬ 
ing to the Burmese theory of the solar sys¬ 
tem, arc firmly fixed four great islands, on 
the southern of which Asia and Europe are 
situated,the sun which lights them revolving 
round the central mountain. Myen-mo moun¬ 
tain forms the centre of the Sakwara or 
Sekhya system of cosmogony. One of the 
four great islands which surround it is 
Jarnbu-dipa, the world we live in.— Yule, 
p. 172. 

MYE-WOTE, Burm. A goat-sucker P a 
snipe ? 

MYFORE. Sec India 

MYGALE AVICULARTA, builds a 
strong white web and Mr. Bates found two 
finches involved in it, one dead, the other 
dying. Madame Merian, irx a work on the 
insects of Surinam, published in 170S, 
figured the My gale avicularia, in the act of 
devouring a humming bird. The accuracy 
of her statement has since been impugned 
by a correspondent of the Zoological Society 
of London.— Bates' Nat. on the Amazons , 
vol i p. 161. 

MYGALE FASCIATA, a Ceylon spider, 
the limbs of which, when expanded, have a 
diameter of 6 to 8 inches. By day, it re¬ 
mains concealed in its den, whence it issues 
at night to feed on larva) and worms, cock¬ 
roaches and their pupa, its food consisting 
x>f soft insects and annelides. It makes its 
nest in walls, trees, or sheltered by stones. 
It is lined throughout with a tubular silk 
tapestry, so fine and closely woven as to be 
water-tight, and at its mouth is a little 
platform stayed by braces. In the rainy 


MYLABI^LS. 

season the platform is extended so as to 
form an awning. The Mygale fasciata is 
not only sluggish in its habits, but dis¬ 
gusting in its form and dimensions. Its 
colour is a gloomy brown, interrupted by 
irregular blotches and faint bands (whence 
its name) ; it is sparingly sprinkled with 
hairs, and its limbs, when expanded stretch 
over an area, of 0 to 8 inches in diameter. 
It is familiar to Europeans in Ceylon, who 
have given it the name, and ascribed to it 
the fabulous propensities of the tarantula. 
This hideous creature does not weave a 
broad web or skiu, a net like other spiders 
but nevertheless, it forms a comfortable 
mansion in the wall of a neglected building, 
the hollow of a tree, or under the eave of 
an overhanging stone.— Teunent's Sketches 
of the Nat. Hist, of (Jo//Ion p. 465 to 467. 

MYGALE MOSCHATA. See Sorecklso. 

MYHEE a pass in Arrncan is in lat. 19° 
14’, long. 94, 30'. Myliee village is a police 
station. 

MY HE RE. This state was originally a de¬ 
pendency of Re wall. On the occupation of 
Bundelound, thakoor Doorjun Sing was 
confirmed in his possession on his executing 
a deed of allegiance. Tho area of Myhere 
is about 400 square miles; the population 
70,000 ; and the revenue Rs. 74,200 

MYHILENAH. Tam. Mylelu, Malay. 
A Malabar and Canara wood of a greenish 
tinge, and very close grained; it grows to 
about twelve or fifteen feet long, and two and 
a half feet in diameter. It produces a fruit 
like green pepper; its leaves resemble the 
mango: the wood is generally considered 
j stroug and durable, and the native carpenters 
procure from its branches the small crooks 
for tbo knees and timbers of boats, Ac., and 
the largo limbs for the frames of native 
vessels. The tree is scarce in the north part 
of Malabar arid Canara, and not known in 
Ceylon.— Edye, Forests of Malabar and 
Canara. 

MYHULA, Hi no. Tulipa stcllata. 

MY IT, Burm. A large river. 

MYJERTIIEYU. A tribe of Somali. 

MYKEK, Puns. Caryophyllus aromati- 
cus, Trinn. 

MYLABRIS, a genus of insects of the 
order Coleoptera, possessing properties iden¬ 
tical with those of the blistering beetle Cau- 
tharis vcsicatoria. The ancients chiefly em¬ 
ployed two species of Mylabris, one of which, 
the M. cichorii, the telini of the hiridoos, has 
been used for ages, and is so at present by 
the European and native physicians of India 
and China. The blistering flies of India are 
chiefly the Mylabris or Meloe cichorii, the 
Cantbaris gigas, and the Cantharis violacea. 
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' MYLABKIS. 

The Meloe or Mylabris cichorii is common in 
neighbourhood of Dacca, in the Hydrabad 
country, in Karnool, and numerous, other 
localities. The insect is about an inch long, 
and one-third broad; the clytrte or wing 
coverts are marked with six cross stripes of 
deep blue and russet brown. The Buprestis 
of ancient writers is met with in the bazars 
under the name of the golden fly (sona- 
mukki.) The Cantharis violacea is often 
mixed with specimens of Meloo in the bazars. 
The Telini fly, if procured before the mites 
have commenced its destruction, yields on an 
average, one-third more of cant.haridin than 
the Spanish fly of the European shops. The 
blue fly is of uncertain strength ; the Bu¬ 
prestis in all the specimens obtained, was 
quite inert. A species of Meloe called the 
M. trianthema, from its being usually found 
on tlio plant named Trianthema decandra 
(biscopj*a, Hind.) was described by Dr. Flem¬ 
ing. A tincture, acetous tincture, plaster, 
and ointment of the Meloe cichorii aro des¬ 
cribed in the Bengal Pharmacopoeia, Some 
prejudice exists against the article on account 
of its alleged excessive soverity of action. 
This is Rolely owing to the presence of a 
greater quantity of oantharidin than that 
contained in the common lly. Diluting the 
tincture, aud adding to the proportion of 
lard and wax in the plaster and ointment, 
perfectly assimilate the aotion of the indi¬ 
genous and the imported insects. At the 
Madras Exhibition of 1855, specimens of the 
Indian blistering beetles, Mylabris pustnlata, 
and M. punctum wero exhibited by Dr. Collas 
of Pondicherry, those were accompanied 
with a full and interesting report on their 
blistering properties printed in the “ Moni- 
teur Official” of 2ud March 1855. M. pus- 
tulata, and M. punctum are found in large 
quantities at certain seasons all over South¬ 
ern Iudia. The oflicinal Blistering Fly has 
had a variety of names. It was called Meloe 
vesicatorius by Linnaeus, Lytta vesieatoria by 
Fabricius, and Cantharis vesieatoria by Geof- 
froy, and now by the Pharmacopoeias. The 
name was applied by the Greeks to a 

species of Coleopterous insect which possessed 
the properties of the officinal blistering beetle, 
but it was distinguished by yellow transverse 
bands. This is the characteristic of species 
of Mylabris, one of which, M. Fusseleni, 
occurs in the south of Europe, and another, 
M. cichorii throughout the east. In India it 
is called teloe or telini, and telee mukhee, or 
theOily Fly,from the oil-like exudation which 
the insects of this genus give out from the 
articulations of their legs when seized. An¬ 
other species, M. trianthema, is mentioned by 
pr. Fleming, aud the ^tStgigas. Fab. is 


MYMENSING. 

found in India as well as in Senegal. One is 
mentioned by the Arabs under the name of 
zurareh. Mylabris cichorei and M. pustu- 
latus are used by the Chinese. About 180 
lbs. forwarded in 1860 from Bombay by Dr, 
Bird wood to test the market value in Eng¬ 
land, were sold at 5s. 8d. per lb.— Royle> 
O'Shanghneasy, p. 684; M. E. J. R. Oat. Ex. 
1862, Dr. Hunter , Tr. Benif. As. Soc. vol. v. 
p, 216. Smith Mat. Med. of Ohina , 

MYLABRIS CICHOftH. 

Pan man, Chin, j Telini, Hind. 

Tell JVIakhi, Hind. | 

Of southern Europe, southern and eastern 
Asia, is obtainable from June till December 
in the granite district of the Nizams terri¬ 
tories and can be gathered for a rupee a 
pound. In China they are met with on 
species of Faba, Doliohos, Euonymus, Silene 
and other plants. It is considered in China 
useful in scrofula, renal ailments, syphilis 
and hydrophobia.— Smith Mat.Med. of China. 

MALABRIS SCHONHERII. 

Ts-aa-mati, Chtn, 

Occurs in China and is found on the 
Zizyphus.— Smith. 

MYLE ELLAH, Tam. ? In Travancore, a 
wood of a light green colour, specific gravity 
(V896. Used for building houses only.— 
Col. Frith. 

MYLI KONNI. Tam. Poinciana pul- 
cherri ma.— TAnn. 

MYLITTA,the goddess of theBabylonians, 
at whoso temple every woman had once 
iu her life to sacrifice as the necessary preli¬ 
minary to marriage. See Ken. 

MYLITTA L4PIDESCENS. 

Lui-bwan, Ciiin. | Fuh-ling, Chin. 

A fungus of China resembling a truffle, also 
the fruit of Gynoeardia odorata, and similar 
to the vegetable substance dug out of the 
chalk beds in the mountains separating Tra- 
vaneore and Tinnevelly.— Smith. 

MYLOG. The suunud of this Rajpoot 
state, dated 4th September 1815, contains the 
usual conditions and the tributary payment 
is Rupees 1,450. Revenue, Rs. 8,000, popula¬ 
tion 7,358. 

MYMANA, an independent state S. W. 
of Bajkli. ~ : 

MYMENSING, a district of Bengal, west 
of Silhct, watered by the Brahmaputra, chief 
town Nussurabad. The district can furnish 
specimens of the best sunn(Crotalaria jnneea) 
and the best pat or jute (Corchorue olitorius) 
and maestee pat, (Hibisons cannabirius) 
grown in Bengal. The fibres of these plants 
are commonly used for making twine, ropes, 
sails, screens, bags, aud paper* they are 



MYOUK-GNAU. 

dressed and exported, in large quantities, 
from .Serajegunge and other parts of this 
district of Bengal, to Calcutta for shipment to 
Europe. ‘This district also produces oil seeds, 
as mustard, sesamuin, rape and linseed. The 
two latter are of a superior quality and are 
now valuable exports to England.— Taylor. 
See Kooch. 

MYN. Hind. Randia dumeforum, Linn. 

MYNPAT. A table-land, about 80 m. 

S. E. from Sirgoojah town, and about 8,000 
or 3,500 ft. high. On the South West fron¬ 
tier of Bengal, are Chota-Nagpore, Sirgoojah, 
Palamow, Ramgurh, Hazareebagh, Mynpat 
and Amarkantak. The elevation of Chota- 
Nagpore, is 3,000 feet with hills running E. 
and W , but of little height; Sirgoojah, is 
mountainous, rising 600 to 700 feet above 
the level of Chota-Nagpore. Palamow dis¬ 
trict is very mountainous. Hazareebaugh 
town, 24° ; 85° 54’ ; 1,750 feet, Slope of 
country to S. towards Sumbulpore N. and E. 
parts of district, very mountainous, but level, 
and even depressed towards the Mahanuddy. 
Sumbulpore town, only 400 feet. Orissa 
table-land then rises on the southern side of 
the Mahanuddy, in some places to 1,700 feet 
backed by the chain of E. Ghauts. Araar- 
kantak, jungly table-land, 22° 40’, 81 p 5’ 
3,500 feet. The soil in the plains is gene¬ 
rally fertile, producing abundant crops of 
wheat, barley, rice, pulse, excellent vegeta¬ 
bles, cotton and sugar-cane. The uncul¬ 
tivated parts are overrun with a coarse grass. 

MYN-PHAL, Hind. Eruit of Gardenia 
dumetorum. 

MYNUM, Tsl. Bees Wax. 

MYO. Burm. Acitvorfort. 

MYOS HORMOS. *See Myas Hormus ; 
Baba. 

MYOOHAMA. A genus of molluscs. 

MYO DOR A. A genus of molluscs. 

MYOO. A river of Arracari. 

MY-OOK.. • See Petroleum. 

MYOOK, in British Burmah, assistant 
commissioners. 

MYQPORACE-<E. Lindl. An order of 
plants comprising two sp. of Myoporum. 

MYOPORUM T EN UIFOLIU M, the 
Naibo tree of the Sandwich islands; the 
heart wpod of which is fragrant, but less so 
than sandal wood and is less esteemed in the 
China market.— Bennett. 

MYOUK GNAU. Burm. Duabanga grandi- 
flora— Wall , 

Myouk-Gno, or Mouk-Chan, Burm. Is a 
large Burmese tree of excellent timber. 
Bark, perfectly smooth ; flower, very 
small on a long stem.— v . 1. p. 192. 

Myouk Go-Myen, Burm. A small vine, 
bearing in its pod but one bean, the size 


MYRICACEJ3. 

of half a-crown. Monkeys are said to 
bo very fond of it, but Burmaus do not 
eat it.— v . 1. p. 183. 

Myouk-hlre-ga. Burm. Bauhinia scandens, 

Linn. WiUde. 

Myouk-kha-pat Burm. Bauhinia, species. 
Myouk Khyau, Burm. Dalbergia species 
also Blackwcllia tomentosa.— Vent. 
Myouk Kyeing, Burm. Flagellaria indica 
also 'Homalium tomentosura.— Benth. 
My-ouk-loke. Burm, Artocarpus lacoocha, 
Roxb. 

Myouk lokc ngay Burm. — ? 

Myouk-Ngo, Burm. Dalbergia sp. Lance 
wood of Moulmein made into any house 
building material.— Gal. Cat. Ex. 1862. 
Mvouk 8 La Burm. Dalbergia sp. 

MYRCIA ACRIS, D. C. and M. pimen- 
toides, I). C. Syris. of Eugenia acris.— Wight. 

MYRICACE^E. Lincll. The Gale tribe 
of plants comprising in India, 2 Gen. 3 
species, viz., 2 Myrica . 1 Putranjiva, drupe 
1-seedecl ; seed erect. They are common 
in the temperate parts of the world, espe.- 
cially in North America, and the Capo of 
Good Hope. The- order embraces 3 genera 
and about 20 species. It is the Greek 
WvpiKr ). Thero are several species, shrubs 
or small trees. Wight gives Myrica in- 
tegrifolia, and M. Nilagiriea, Fortune says, 
the Yang rnae, of Ohina appears to be a 
species of Myrien, allied to the Himalayan 
Ml sapida, noticed by Frazer, Royle, and 
other writers. The Chinese variety is, how¬ 
ever, much superior to the Indian. Indeed 
he believes the Chinese have both, but uso 
the Indian one as a stock for grafting upon. 
There is a very large plantation of this tree 
in Chusan, on the sides of the inland hills 
forming striking objects on the hill sides. 
The trees were bushy, round-headed, and 
from fifteen to twenty feet in height, loaded 
with dark-red fruit, notunlike, at first Bight, 
the fruit of England’s Arbutus, although 
very differently formed and much larger. 
He observed two kinds, one with red'fruit, 
and the other with fruit of a yellowish 
colour; grafted plants were secured for India. 
This fine fruit will no doubt succeed admira¬ 
bly in the Himalaya, for already there is a 
variety—far inferior indeed to the Chinese 
kind, but yet a plant requiring the same soil 
and temperature—common on these bills. It 
is the Kaiphul of the hill-tribes of India. 
The fine variety of Yang-mae is grafted 
upon the wild kind, which the Chinese call 
the san or hill variety of Myrica sapiida. 
The properties of the species are of no great; 
importance: the fruits of M. in tegrifolia, 
M. sapida arc eaten. ; < 

Myrica in tegrifolia, Boaib. Khassya. p 
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MYRICA SAPID A. 

ML sapida, I Vail. Himalaya, Sutlej to 

Silhet. 

Patranjiva Roxburgh Wall Coromandel, 
Kennery, Kandalia, Salsette, BeVgaum, Con- 
cans, Silliet, Assam, Ondh. Himalaya,— Eng. 
Cyc. Fortune , pages 344 ; 345; 354; For¬ 
tune's, A Residence among the Chinese p. 64, 

MYRICA CERIFERA, the Candloberry 
myrtle abounds in the Bahama islands and 
might be introduced into India. The shrub 
produces a small green berry, which, like 
the hog plum, puts out from the trunk and 
larger limbs. Much patient labor is required 
in gathering these berries, and from them is 
obtained a beautiful green wax, which burns 
very nearly, if not fully, as well as the sper¬ 
maceti, or composition candles. The method 
of procuring this wax is by boiling the berries 
in a copper or brass vessel for some time. 
Iron pots are found to darken and cloud the 
wax. The vessel after a sufficient time is 
taken from the fire, and when cool the hard¬ 
ened wax, floating on the top of the water, 
is skimmed of. 

MYRICA CORDIFOLIA. The wax tree 
of Louisiana contains immense quantities of 
wax. According to tho experiments of M. 
Cadet and Dr. Bostok, myrtle wax differs 
in many respects from bees’ wax. Specimens 
of it assume shades of a yellowish green 
color. Its smell is abo different; myrtle 
wax, when fresh, emitting a fragrant balsa¬ 
mic odor. * It has in part the unctuosity of 
bees’ wax, and somewhat of the brittleness 
of resin. Its specific gravity is greater, inso¬ 
much that it sinks in water, whereas bees’ 
wax floats upon it; and it is not so easily 
bleached to form white wax. The wax of 
the Myrica cordilolia of the Cape, is used 
fpr candles.— Simmonds. 0* Shaughnessy , 
Bengal Dispensatory p. 612. 

MYRICA GERMANICA.— Desf, 

Bia. Jhki.am. Kathi, Chenab, 

Shalakal,. Kanc.ra, Humbu, Sutlej, 

Hambukh, „ Joaraktae, Ladak 

Not uncommon in various parts of the 
basins of the Jhelam, Chenab, and Sutlej, 
and in Spiti and Ladak, from 6,000 to over 
16,000 feet —/. L. Stewart, ill. D. 

MYRICA INTEGRIFOLIA. Roxburgh 
FI. Ind. Hi. p. 765, from the N. E. frontier, 
and Kb assy a mountains eems to be different 
from M. sapida, its fruit is acid and used for 
pickling.— O’Shaughnessy, p. 611. 

MYRICA SAPIDA.— Wall. 


Kai-phal, 
Kahikahela ? 


Hind. 


Box-myrtle, Eng I 

Kei-daryamu, Tel. [ 

This tree occurs,in different parts of the 
Himalaya from the Sutlej to Nopal and 
JSUhofc; fruit agfdeably flavoured. The same, 


MYRISTICACEJS. - 
or a nearly allied species, is found in China 
and Japan, in the Sutlej valley between Ram- 
pur and Sungnam. Fruit used for making 
sherbet. The fruit is edible, with a sweetish 
bitter taste: it ripens in June. In the Hima¬ 
laya it is generally met with at an altitude 
offrom 4,000 to 6,000 feet, and its bark is 
exported to the plains as a dye and as medi¬ 
cine. On the lower Sutlej, it is common 
and a few trees may be seen at from 3,200 
to 6,000 feet up to the Ravi. The bark 
is aromatic and stimulant, and a favonrite 
native medicine. The fruit has not mnch 
flesh, but is a pleasant sour sweet. It is 
mostly used in sherbets. The bark is offici- 
naliu the plains, being considered hot, and 
given in rheumatism, and mixed in plaster. 
— Dr. J, L. Stewart , M. D. Powell’s Hand - 
book, vol. i. p. 314. Cleghorn Panjab Rep . 
p, 65. — Hogg. Vegetable Kingdom, 
MYR1CARIA ELEGANS, Royle. 

ft Humbu, umbu, of Sutlej, and Ladak. 

This is one of the TamariRcineaa. Dr. Ste¬ 
wart found it at 9,000 feet sparingly on the 
Sutlej, and it grows from 10,000 feet on the 
Upper chenab to 15,000 in Ladak. The 
leaves are ofteu covered with a saline efflore¬ 
scence; in Lahoul its leaves are applied to 
bruises, &c. The twigs are in Ladak browsed 
by sheep and goats. 

MYRICARIA HERBACEA, a plant of 
the TaiUaricaceBB, growing in Mongolia. 
MYRIOGYNE MINUTA, 

Cotula minuta Fprst Wilhle. 

„ cuneifolia, WiUde. 

Grangca „ Poir. 

„ minuta „ 

„ documbens J)esf. 

Nak-chikni, Hind. 

India and Madagascar to Japan and New 
Holland. Considered by natives a hot and 
dry medicine useful in paralysis, pains in 
joints, and special diseases, also as a vermi¬ 
fuge. It promotes sneezing, hence its ver¬ 
nacular name.— Hoxb. in. 423. Powell’s 
Hand-book , vol. i. p. 358. Voigt p. 420. 

MYRIOPHYLLUM VERTICILLATUM, 
Linn. 

Punatsu, Tel. 

A small aquatic plant, the flowers of 
which become detached and swim on tho 
surface of the water. Sugar refiners cover 
their moist sugar with the plant, as clay is 
used in the West Indies. See Haloragace®. 

MYRIOPODA, ope of these, the Craspe- 
dosoma vagabunda, inhabits China*—* Adams 
p. 95. 

MYRISTICACEj®, Lindt. The nutmeg 
tribe of phmts^are trees often yielding a red 
juice, and arranged under their genera^ 
462 . ' 


Artemisia minima 
Thumb, not L. 
Dierocebala minuta 
VHerit . 



MYRISTICA CINEREA. . 

Myristica, 2/., Virola, Aubl ., and Knema, 
Lour. These contain 48 species- The genus 
Myristica numbers 46 species, 29 inhabiting 
the Moluccas, Cochin, China, Java, Ceylon, 
and the ultra-gangetic Peninsula of India; 

4, the intra-gangetic Peninsula of India; 

3, S. America; 2, Madagascar; 1, Aleppo; 

1, Mauritius; 2, Chittagong; 2, the Khasxya 
Mountains; and 2 New Holland, The Nut¬ 
meg of the shops, which is the seed of M. 
officinalis, is the only product of the order 
employed officinally. Other species bear fruit 
that may be employed as a substitute,' but 
they are all inferior to the real oriental 
Myristica, 'The species of the E. Indies are 
as under: 

Myristica moschata, Thunb., Moluccas. 

M. Horsfieldii, Sprenger., Ceylon, Java. 

M. tomentosa, Thunb., Moluccas, Malabar. 

M. peltata, Roxb., Moluccas. 

M. amygdalina, Wall., Moulmoin. 

M. spioata, Roxb , Moluccas. 

M. parviflora, Roxb., Moluccas. 

M. sphterica, Wall., Martaban. 

M. sylvestris, Telf., Mauritius. 

-— Voigt, p. 10. 

MYRISTICA, Species. 

Thoim-san-ga, Burm. 

In Tavoy, a large tree, used in boat build¬ 
ing.— Dr Wallich. 

MYRISTICA, Species , 

Ivoathoo, Burm. | Kunneen. *Bukm- 

In Tavoy, a large tree, used in flooring 
houses.—Dr. Wallich. 

MYRISTICA AMYGDALINA, Wall 

Toung-sa-ga, Burm- 1 Wild-nutmeg tree, Eng. 

There are one or two trees, in the sou¬ 
thern provinces of Tenasserira, belonging 
to the genus which contains the nutmeg. 
The fruit has none of the aroma of the nut¬ 
meg, but the timber, which is largo, is used 
by the natives in house carpentry, Griffith 
found only one species, apparently, ho 
says, referable to Loureiro’s genus Ktie- 
ma, Wallich, however, met with two and 
referred both to Myristica.— Dr. Mason. 
Wall, pi as. rar 1, p, 90-5. 

MYRISTICA CINEREA. 

Ran Jai phal., Mahr. I Jadakaia chettu, Tel. 

Sandikai maram, Tam. | Tadikaia chettu, „ 

A tall ahd straight tree, usually with a 
clean bole found in the Bombay green-wood 
jangles or raees, above and below the ghats. 

It is not sufficiently common, nor found 
generally in situations easy of access, 
so as to allow of its being used for household 
or agricultural purposes. The wood is white 
coloured and compact. In Coimbatore, its 
wood is straight grained, close, even grained 
apparently and of fine quality.— Drs. Wight 
and Gibson. 

‘4G3 


MYRISTICA MOSCHATA. 

MYRISTICA FATUA, Bout, the _ 

nutmeg of commerce. Is a native of Banda* 
Its nuts are often substituted for the true 
nutmeg. M. Fatua Swz. is a native of Guiana, 
W. Indies, Surinam, and M. Otoba, Humh ‘ 
of New Granada. 

MYRISTICA HORSFIELDII, Spring. 
Syn. of Pyrrhosia Horsfieldii, Blumc. 

MYRISTICA MOSCHATA, limn. Eoxb. 

M. Aromatica, Lam. Roxb. 

The fruit. 


Jowz-ut-tcib, 

Ar. I 

Niix-moscliafca, 

Lat. 

Za-te-pho, 

Burm. I Mvristica officinalis, Lat- 

Jai-pbal, 

Duk. | 

Bala: Bn vvahpala,M alay. 

MuskaaX, 

But. I 

Jowz-bewa, 

Pfrb. 

Nutmoff» 

Eng. 

Jatapala, 

Sans. 

Noix Muscades, 

Fr. | Moscada, 

Sp. 

Muscadqp, 

„ Jadikai, 

Tam. 

Muskaton misse, 

GkR. 1 

Jadikaia; Jaji 

KaiaTEL. 

Jaephal, 

Hind. | Jati phaiamu, 

>» 

Noce muscada, 

It. | Lavangatti, 

it 


The mace. 


Bnzbas, 

Arab. 

Boouga-pala, 

Malay. 

Bisbaseli, 

M 

Bkng. 

Macis involucrum, Lat. 

Jytreo, 

JatipuLri, 

Sans. 

Jae-putri, 

Duk. 

- 



A tree with small, pale yellow, and inodo¬ 
rous flowers, successfully cultivated in Suma¬ 
tra, Bencoolen, and Penang. The girth is 
6 to 10 inches, a foot above the ground. 
It branches like the laurel and its loftiest 
sprays are frequently fifty feet high. The 
fruit when ripening resembles a peach, and 
on removing the epicarp on fleshy outer 
rind, is a spherical nut, black, clasped by a 
fine branching aril, of a vermilion colour, 
which is the mace of commerce. When 
ripe the fruit is picked, the outer purt re¬ 
moved, the mace taken off and dried in 
shallow baskets in the sun, The nut con¬ 
tains a‘volatile, as well as a fi^ed oil. 
The wood is said to be hard and close grained, 
the culture of the nutmeg tree has been suc¬ 
cessfully commenced both at Mergui and 
Maulmain. Behind the hill at Maulmain, the 
trees appear to thrive; and at Mergui the 
trees were thriving. Nutmeg butte* is pre¬ 
pared by beating up The nutmegs, enclosing 
the paste in a bag and exposing it to the va¬ 
pour of wat£r, aud afterwards expressing the 
fat by means of heated plates. The nutmeg 
tree is monoecious as well as diceciods, but no 
means exist of discoyering the sexes, before 
the period of inflorescence, is known. . Upon 
an average, the nutmeg tree fruits at the age 
of seven years, and increases in produce till 
the fifteenth year* and is said to continue 
prolific for sixty or, eighty years. Seven 
months in geneval elupse between the appear¬ 
ance of the blossom and the ripening of tjio 
fruit: and the produce of one bearing tree 
with another, under good cultivation, in the 



MYRISTICA MOSCHATA. MYRISTICA OTOBA. 


ith year, may be calculated at five 
Pounds of nutmegs, and a pound and a quar¬ 
ter of mace. It bears all the year round, 
but more plentifully in some months than 
bthers, and generally yields more abundantly 
every other year. It is necessary that the 
roots of the trees during their growth should 
be kept well covered with mould, for they 
have a tendency to seek the surface. The 
growth of the lateral branches is to be alone 
encouraged, and all suckers, or dead and 
unproductive branches, are to be removed 
with tbe pruning knife, and the lower shoots 
lopped off, with the view of establishing an 
unimpeded circulation of air.” 

The arillus or mace is thick, between horny 
and fleshy, much lacerated, folded and an¬ 
astomosing towards the extremity, almost 
enveloping the nut; when fresh, brilliant 
scarlet, when dry, more horny, yellowish 
brown and brittle. The smell and taste of 
the arillus are peculiarly fragrant and agree¬ 
able. It softens, but does not dissolve in the 
mouth. Beneath the arillus is found a bony 
shell, which covers the almond or kernel; tins 
shell is thin, hard, brittle, brown and shining 
above, pale grey within, insipid and inodorous 
and encloses the nutmeg of commerce. 

The kernel is large, rounded, obtuse at 
both ends, the size of a small myrobalan 
nut, smooth, marked with reticulated chinks, 
those transversely placed being less evident 
than the longitudinal; grey externally. In 
the chinks occurs a whitish powder ? ap¬ 
parently chalk; internally the almond is 
traversed by branching, reddish, irregular 
greasy veins, giving it iv marble appearance. 
The nut is hard and easily cut, scraped, or 
grated, very inflammable, but the smoke is 
devoid of the fragrance of the acid. The 
odour of the nutmeg is most agreeably aro¬ 
matic : its taste hot, and analogous to the 
smell. The nut readily divides under the 
teeth, and is partially soluble m the saliva. 
Nutmegs are much injured by time, becom¬ 
ing thCprey of insects, which perforate them 
in every direction; Sometimes good nutmegs 
are adulterated with others fropi which the 
valuable principles have been extracted by 
alcohol. Worm-eaten nuts are also fraudu¬ 
lently repaired by the introduction of a paste 
of flour and nutmeg oil into the holes. 

The Essential Oil of Nutmegs is white, 
^lighter than water, acrid, pungent taste, and 
YfeVy powerful nutmeg odour. 

Th$ Fixed Oil, ot Butter of Nutmegs oc¬ 
curs in the commerce of Europe in flattened 
masses, of square' form," yellowish, solid, in¬ 
ternally marbled, 500 parts containing about 
6Q of essential oil. This substance is much 
adulterated, particularly with suet, sper¬ 


maceti, marrow, wax, the oil of the Moriuga 
pterygosperraa coloured with alkanet or 
rocou, &c., &c. The fixed oil is obtained by 
bruising the nutmegs into a paste, which is 
compressed in bags between hot metallic 
plates* Two kinds are found in commerce 
—one in small earthen pots, of mace colour, 
and very agreeable smell, is exported from 
the Moluccas, to Holland, chiefly*; the second 
kind is obtained from Holland,occurs in flat 
cakes, is far inferior to the first, and is usual¬ 
ly adulterated with spermaceti. The chief user 
of nutmegs is as a spico, and for the prepar- 
tion of perfumes and scented soaps. The 
tree, according to M. Fee, was altogether 
unknown to the ancients, and Kupa kqv of 
Theophrastus aud the Cinnamomum of Pliny 
have been erroneously regarded as identical 
with this. Avicenna seems to have been the 
first who described it under the name 
“ Jauzboa.” The tree itself, however, has 
only been identified clearly within the last 
few years. The nutmeg tree is chiefly cul¬ 
tivated in the Banda islands, but plantations 
are now numerous at the Mauritius, Bourbon, 
Cayenne, Martinique, and in . the English 
possessions to the Eastward, especially in 
Province Wellesley, Penang, and also in the 
Tinnevelly district of Southern India. The 
natives of the Moluccas gather the nutmeg 
fruit by the hand, strip off and reject the 
pulpy pericarp, detach the mace carefully, 
and expose it to the sun, winch soon changes 
its blood-red colour to a light brown, it is 
then sprinkled with sea-water to render it 
flexible, and to ‘preserve it. The nuts are 
first suu-dried, and then smoked, until the 
kernel rattles against the shell. This enve¬ 
lope is then broken, and the kernels dipped 
twice or thrice in lime-water. They are 
then heaped together for two or three days, 
wiped, and packed in bales or barrels. The 
nutmegs thus prepared have been long 
termed, “female;” or “cultivated,” in com¬ 
merce, to distinguish them from a kind 
named the “wild” or male, which is less 
esteemed, and seldom found in European 
trade .—Bikmore 223. Penang Gazette, Rid¬ 
dell. O’ Shaughnessy, pp. 535, 536. Ains* 
lies * Mat. Med. p. 264 lloyle Mat, Med, 
McCulloch's Commercial Bid. p. 852. See 
Nutmeg. 

MYRISTICA OTOBA. 

Virola sebifera, Lamarck. | Myristioa sebifera, 8. Fs. 

A large tree of Cayenne and Gniana yields 
aromatic nuts which when boiled with water 
give out a large quantity of a fixed oil, 
used for making candles. An acrid juice 
also exudes from incisions in the bark, 
and is employed as a popular medicine.*’— 
O' Shaughnessy } p. 537. 



MYRMELEON graves. 

MYRISTICA PARVIFLORA. Roxb. A 
tree of the Moluccas. 

MYRISTICA PELTATA, Roxb- ¥. I. Hi, 
€46 Mountains of the Moluccas. 

MYRISTICA SPICATA. Roxb. A tree 
of the Moluccas. No part of the tree pos¬ 
sesses any fragrance.— Roxb. FI. ind. 3, p. 
847. 

MYRISTICA SPHiEROC ARP A.— Wall. 

Ky-wai-thwao,' Burm. 

A plant of Martaban— Wall. Pl. As. rar, 
p. 895. 

MYRISTICA SPURIA, its fruit, in the 
Archipelago, is substituted for the tfue nut- 
tneg. 

MYRISTICA SYLYESTRIS, Telf. A 
plant of the Mauritius. 

MYRISTICA, TOMENTOSA Thunb. 
Sprang, p. 65; J. Grab. Cat. 8. pl. p. 175. 

M. malabarica, Lam. | Mail© ntitmeg tree, Eng • 

A tree of the Moluccas, Malabar, S. Con- 
can. Small yellowish flowers. 

The fruit is downy, its substance fleshy, 
more solid, and firm. The kernel is covered 
by a hard shell provided with a pale 
arillus, the kernel is t6 2 inches long, 
elliptical, the parenebyme devoid Of mar¬ 
bling. Its odour is weak, flavour disagree¬ 
able. The mace of this nutmeg is distinguish¬ 
ed from the true mace by being formed of 
three or four regular bands united at the 
summit. The chemical composition of the 
article is analogous to that of the true nut¬ 
meg, hut the oils are so inferior in propor¬ 
tion, that the “ male” nutmeg is but of little 
commercial value in Penang, its fruit is used 
as a substitute for the true nutmeg.— 
O'Shattglmessy, p. 537. 

MYRMELEON GRAVIS, Walker, one of 
the ant-libns of India whpse larva have 
earned a bad renown from tlieir predaceous 
ingenuity. Ceylon has, at least, four species, 
which seem peculiar to the island, viz., 
Palpares oontTarius, Walker , Myrmeleou 
gravis,* Walker , M. dirus, Walker. M. barbarus. 
Walker. The form of the larvae at the 
lower part resembles that of a spider, but 
the bead is armed with a sharp strong 
pair of claws. They excavate, in fields, 
gardens and roadways, small pup J shaped 
cavities, with exquisitely smooth edges and 
sides, at the bottom of which they lurk, 
- so that any insect approaching near, im¬ 
mediately falls below to the ambush and 
is. seized and destroyed. Their excavations 
are usually carried on at night, but in the 
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process they throw up the sand and gravei 
to a considerable height, the soil around theifr 
cups is Very level. They often thfow up 
a particle of sand towards any adhering in¬ 
sect, which, by moving the mass, brings 
down the insect with it. One of the large 
black ahts was seen to fall into one of the 
cups, and was seized by tho ant lion, bat its 
comrades adhered to the captive to release 
it .—Walker in Tennant's Sketches of the Nat. 
Uist. of Ceylon , p. 411. 

MYRMICfDES. A^ tribe of insects coni- 
prisihg the ants. 

The genus Atta, comprises 6 specicfs of 
afits, all of small size, having a stind;, two 
knotk in the first segment of the abdomen, 
antennae not concealed in a cleft, thdrax 
without spines, and short palpi. 

Atta rhinuta, Jerdon. Worker, barely 1-12th * 
of an inch long, head oblong. This minute 
species makes a temporary nest in various 
situations, in any empty box, between the 
back of a book and its leaves, even among 
the loose pages or a 1 book, in an empty shell, 
<fee. <fec. Nothing is lifted in its construction, 
a shelter from the light' merely being sought 
for. It is perhaps not very numerous in in¬ 
dividuals, one wingless female is generally 
found in the nest. It is very common in 
the Carnatic alnd most parts of India, but not 
seen in Malabar. It appears to prefer dead 
animal matter to saccharine or vegetable pro¬ 
ducts. 

Atta destructor, Jerdon. Worker, about 
l-10th of an inch long, head oblong, not so 
long in proportion as in the last; eyes small, 
colour rufous, abdomen glossy brown. They 
live in holes in the ground, or in walls, <fec., 
and are very numerous in individuals. They 
prefer animal to vegetable substances, des¬ 
troying dead insects, bird skins, <fec. <fcc., 
but also feed greedily on sugar. They are 
common in all parts of India, and often prove 
very troublesome and destructive to the 
naturalist. 

Atta domicola,/erdon. Worker. about l-6th 
of an inch long, head oblong ; eyes moderate 
size, head^ thorax, and legs, deep red brown, 
abdomen blackish. This species of aht does 
not seem to be common, only bitbeitb pro¬ 
cured at Nellore in a hole in a hbiise and 
only one kind of individual seed. 

Atta rnfa, Jerdon. Worker, 1 -8tH| to 1-flth 
of an inch long, head sh6t*t, obldhg ; eyes 
rather small, medial; of an unifiprm 1 , flossy 
rufous colour, with'the end of the 
sotnewhaf; daripeiv Warrior variabfe, abend 
Jth inch long, bead large, Very squire. Femfcb 
about 7-24tn of an inch long. It ilbtitin 
> QGG 
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common in Malabar, also found in the Car¬ 
natic : in holes under ground, about gravel 
Walks, mud walls, and often appears in 
bouses, coming through a hole or crevice in 
tbe floor, or wall. From a colony of them, 
every now and then, vast numbers of winged 
females, (and males) issue forth j ust, before 
sunset attended as far as the window by 
swarms of the neuters of both kinds. Its 
favorite food is dead insects and other mat¬ 
ter, but it also carries off seeds, chaff, Ac. Ac. 
like the Ocodoma. It stings very severely, 
leaving a burning pain that lasts for several 
minutes. , 

Atta dissimilis, Jerdon. About l-10fch of 
an inch long, bead oblong, abdomen long, 
oval, colour blackish throughout. This ant is 
found in small nuinbers on trees in Malabar. 

Gen. Myrmica. Antennae sufficiently ex¬ 
posed ; head triangular, without spines ; 
maxillary palpi long, of six joints ; jaws 
triangular ; three cubital cells in the upper 
Wings, the third incomplete, Ac. 

Myrmica -diffusa, -Jerdon. Worker, rather 
more than 1-9th inch long; head and body 
rufous ; abdomen dark glossy brown. Female 
—length 5-12th of an inch wings not so long 
as abdomen. Male—; head very small, eyes 
large ; length l-7th of an inch found through¬ 
out India. It makes its nest in holes in 
branches of trees, runs with its abdomen 
turned upwards almost over its head, es¬ 
pecially when excited, and feeds on honey 
and other vegetable secretions. Occasionally 
they appear to form their nest among the 
roots of moss, orchide®, and various epiphy¬ 
tic plants ; at least this is the case in Mala¬ 
bar. It is very pugnacious, aud bites very 
severely, not appearing to use its sting 
much. 

Myrmica rufa. Jerdon. Worker, length 
9-48fch of an inch, entirely of a rufous colour. 
This is a very closely allied Bpecies, and is 
found in the same localities as the last. Its 
habits are similar. 

Myrmica Kirbyii. Sykes ? head, thorax 
and logs dark marroon; abdomen dark 
brown. Length 7-48th of an inoh ; found 
chiefly in the elevated forests of the Wynaad. 
It forms a considerable nest of some papy¬ 
raceous materials, usually of an oval form, 
and placed round a small branch which sop- 

S ait, It is very numerous in indivi- 
B, countless swarms issuing from it on 
being disturbed and boldly attacking the 
assailaute both with teeth and sting. It 
feeds on honey or flowers and other vegeta¬ 
ble secretions. The neats are built on dif¬ 
ferent kinds of trees and shrubs ; the Syzy- 
ginm jambolana, Coffea Arabica, Psidium 
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pomiferum, Citrus nurantium, Ac. A nest 
taken from a Syzygium jambolana at Nag- 
alore, Shervaroy Hills, weighed 31bs. 8oz., 
irregularly oval in form, extreme length 
19J inches, girth or circnmfei'ence in the 
centre, 32^ inches, and sufficiently solid to 
withstand moderate force. The ne&t was 
situated about 30 feet from the ground, on a 
fork of the tree, and was built round some of 
the branches, which protruded through it in 
various directions ; the girth of the thickest 
or lowermost branch of the fork measured 11- 
inch ; all the other branches that pro¬ 
truded through the nest were much smaller. 
The structure was made up of a fine mixture 
of cowdung and leaves of various kinds ; but 
the outside was well smeared with cowdung, 
and honeycombed with tile-like appendages, 
which, whilst they permitted the free ventila¬ 
tion of the interior, at the same time, by a 
slight projection of the scale-like leaves, ren¬ 
dered the nest impervious to rain. These dim¬ 
inutive creatures put on, threatening atti¬ 
tudes with their abdomens flexed over their 
back or thorax, and their mandibles extend¬ 
ed. They ran to and fro in a state of excite¬ 
ment in search of the enemy, on whom, 
wh8n found, they at once advanced, and used 
their expanded jaws to such purpose as to 
cause extreme pain to the individual attack¬ 
ed. Considering their small size, the ferocity 
and undaunted courage they exhibited, and 
their readiness to attack man or beast who 
approached them were very remarkable. A 
battle had taken place between the inhabi¬ 
tants of two nests ; numbers even in death 
clinging to each other : and the survivors 
were but few in number. The victors were 
already busily engaged in plundering the 
nest of the vanquished of its cocoons, and 
carrying them off to their own. 

Myrmica fodicus, Jerdon. Worker, length 
4- 12th of an inch ; head, thorax, legs and 
abdominal pedicles marroon colour; abdomen 
shining brown. Female, head rather smaller 
proportionally. This is one of * the most 
common and abundant antB in Malabar, 
not seen in the Carnatic. It seldom enters 
houses, it otherwise appears to take the place 
of Formica indefessa, which is not found in 
Malabar. It feeds chiefly on honey and 
other vegetable secretions, but also will take 
dead animal matter. It is also found in the 
train of caterpillars feeding on leaves. It 
makes large excavations under ground, 
generally having the entrance round the 
trunk of a tree, and it forms considerable 
heaps of flue earth round the mouth of the 
nest. It runs with its abdomen turned 
downwards under the abdominal pedicles. 
Myrmica tarda, Jerdon . Worker, length 
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l-6th of an inch ; head, thorax, legs ab- and'tanning material of India from time im- 
dominal pedicles, brick red ; abdomen memorial, have not been many years in* 
dusky, dark blue. This very curious look- trodueed into European commerce, but so use* 
ing ant, is found both in the Carnatic ancf ful have they been found, that, by the year 
Maiabar, lives in holes in the ground in small 1852, they had become a very important 


societies, and feeds on vegetable secretions. 
It moves very slowly. 

Myrrnica cceca, Jerdon. Ocodoma ? 
Worker, length l-5th of an inch ; head, 
thorax, and legs reddish brown ; abdomen 
glossy brown ; found once under a stone in 
the Wynaad.— Dr, Jerdon in Madras Lit. 
Society's Journal. A brief account of the 
Myrrnica Kirbii as found in Southern India , 
By John Shortt M. D., F. L. S. in Linncan. 

MYROBOLON, also rnyrabolam and my- 
rabalau. The substances known by this name 
are the fruits of several East Indian trees, 
and are used in India HvS substitutes for gulls. 
When ripe, the fruit is pear shaped, deeply 
wrinkled, of a brownish, yellow colour, and 
weighs from 70 to 100 grains. The husk 
contains the whole of the astringent matter, 
some mucilage, and a brownish yellow co¬ 
louring substance, which is used in India for 
dyeing yellow. The husk is usually separat¬ 
ed by bruising thfe nut, which it encloses. 
The tannin of myrobalans differs slightly 
from that of galls. Gallic acid is present in 
rather large proportion. The price of my- 
\ robalans in June 1852 was quoted at from 
0-51, to 10Z. per ton; 8.?. to 12s. the cwt. Six 
kinds of Chebulic myrobalans all known as 
* Helileh are used in India Helilah-Zira, the 
fruit is dried when just formed, and the 
size of a cummin seed or Zirah. H-i-Jawi, 
the fruit dried when the size of a jao, or 
barley-corn. H-i-Zingi, the fruit dried when 
of a larger size and black like a negro. H-i- 
Chini, larger than H-i-Ziagi, and greenish. 
H-i-Asfar, the fruit near maturity and yellow 
(Asfar). H-i-Kabuli,the fruit at full maturity. 
Mature Cabnl myrobalans sell for a rupee 
a piece in the Bombay market, under the 
name of Sar,war-i-Hindi. 

The Unguent corn or Myrobalan of Plihy, 
the PaKavos of Theophrastus and the Greeks 
referred to a species of Moringa, probably 
M. aptera of Africa and Arabia, though M. 
pterygosperma has been named. 

The Myrobalans of commerce yielded by 
the Termiualia chebula, T. belerica and T. 
citrina are called also gallnuts and are Oval 
fruits of a dingy yellow colour, containing 
much tannin ; hence, they are useful to the 
tanner as well as to the dyer. W ith alum, 
this fruit yields a good durable yellow ; 
and with salts of iron, a black colour, little 
inferior to that produced by oak galla. The 
myrobolans although a very common dyeing 


article of trade, and the consumption rose to 
fully 2,000 tons annually. On this subject, 
the Canara Local Committee, writing in 1855, 
observed as follows :—“ During the last 
season a sudden demand arose for the gall- 
nut, (myrobolan) and large profits were 
made by the persons who collected it from 
the jungles. The exports for five years had 
been as follows — 


Fusty 1256.... 

Candies. 207 Mds. 3 Rs. 918 

1260.,.. 

880 

16 1,877 

1261.... 

537 

1!) 2,860 

1262.... 

530 

17 2,614 

1266.,,. 

2,154 

4 3,029 


In 1853-4 the exports from Madras were 
4145 cwt. value Rs. 8,447. 

All the three myrobolon trees are to be 
met with throughout India. In Bengal they 
grow iu abundance. In Java, we are told 
by Buntius, that the Dutch were in the 
liabit of employing the omblic and beleric 
sorts daily in their hospitals, in dysenteric, 
and bilious affections. 

Bar or Harm , from Terminalia. chebula 
and other species, three in number, comprise 
all the discarded myrobolans of the old phar- 
maco picas. 

The myrobolans as brought into Cashmere 
from Delhee and Harowtee, Hindustan and 
the Dukhan, are of four kinds namely, 

dural harra. —Astringent and purgative : 
used in mesalihs: given in medicine to 
children : four seers for one rupee. 

Juwal harra. —Used in the same way : 
eight seers for one rupee. 

Chaipei harra , used only in dyeing, teu 
seers for one rupee. The whole urs much 
used in dyeing. According to the size of 
the myrobolan its value augments, so that a . 
very large one may be worth one hundred ' 
rupees or more, the natives believing that 
the very large ones have the virtu# of oaus¬ 
ing purging by being merely retained in the 
hands. The Har or Harra, says Dr. Irvine, 
is one among the articles of . the native 
materia medica than which no one isamore 
vaunted. It is considered to possess won* 
derful general deobstruent and purgative 
qualities, &c., &c., while those who thq$ 
belaud it, are apparently not aware that this 
is the chebulic myrobolan (Terminalia che- 
bula) of English pharmacopeias of the six¬ 
teenth century and long since dcscrv$<Jl$5 
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neglected.— Archer. Tomlinson. M. E. J. R. 
Amdie. Gen. Med. Tgp. pp. 136, 1£3. Fogle 
Statistics of Commerce. 

MYRpBOLON, BELLERIC. 


.Myrobolanus taria, Buck. | Tani, fiheede 

Beleyluj, 'Ah. Kadondong Malay. 

Amo-Ioh^kia-kwoCHiN. Belelah, Beleylah, Pers. 
Bella, Duk. Bellira, Vibitaka, Sa^s. 

Bebeyra, Bida, Hind. B*>loo ; Bulu, £ingh. 

Malaka, JIind. Tanikai, T^m. 


The belleric rnyrobolon, is the fruit of the 
Terminalia bellerica: in its dried state, is 
little larger thaw u gall-nu t, but not so 
regular in shape, of p> dirty brown colour, and 
astringent taste. It is supposed to be 
similar in its properties to the chel?ulic 
rnyrobolon, but in a much weaker degree. It 
is much used in India as the basis of several 
colours, and also in medicine. Small quan¬ 
tities have of late years been exported Irom 
Bombay to Britain. This article is some¬ 
times used by the natives-in its dried state 
in cases requiring slight astringents. I 1 lie 
large tree which produces it is common in 
‘ Mysore, where it is called Tari.— Faulkner. 
A in die's Mat. Med. p. 28. Mason. 

MYRQBQLQN, BLACK, or INDIAN. 

, Heleelaj aswad, Arab. | Holeelah Beeah, Pkrs. 

. Zengi-har, Bkno. | Ivurkadaga, Sans. 

Ilemuz, HemujGvz.HiND j Sinhgi, Ta#. 

Is the unripe dried fruit of the Termina¬ 

lia cbebula. it is about the size of a pis¬ 
tachio nut and of a deep black colour, ob¬ 
long, pointed at both ends, slender, and has 
scarcely the rudiment of the nut It is used 
by the natives of India as a brisk purge; 
and also as a dye. In Bengal and in most 
parts of the Western Presidency, they are 
grown in abundance. They are largely ex¬ 
ported from Bombay to the Arabian and ! 
Persian Gulfs.— McCulloch Com. Diet. Fmlk- \ 
ner. 

MYRQBQLON, CHEBULIC. 

Heliluj Kabuli, Ah. Hurda. liar, Hind 1 

A-mo-loh-kia-kwo, Chin, ifelilali, Purs* 

Huldah, s Duk. Haritaka, Sans. 

Clebnlio myrobalan,ENQ Araln, Stnoh. 

Country gaiHs, Kadukai, Tam. 

Humbether, Ciuz. HInd. Cara-kaia, ,» Tkl. 

This is the fruit of the Terminalia che- 
bula. Jn its dried styte, it is about the size 
of A Ilrge Spanish olive, of an oblong ovate 
shape, yellow brown colour, and is marked 
with edges and furrows alternately. The 
tree is common in the Mysore country, Ben¬ 
gal, and in some parts or the "Western Pre-, 
sidency. This fruit is very astringent and is 
extensively used by the natives of India in 
their arts and manufactures. They are ex* 


ported from Bombay to London and Liver¬ 
pool in large.quantities; it is more astringent 
, than the Aleppo galls. This rnyrobolon well 
rubbed in .conjunction with galls and catechu 
is considered by the Vyteans as an excellent 
external application in the apthous affections 
of children, and adults.— McCulloch. Faulk- 
, ner. Ainslie's $fat. Med. See Dyes. 

MYROBOLON, CITRINE. 

Harm, Guz. | Alay gara, Tam. 

Lib a, ■ JSans. | 

The citrine njiyrobalan, of the Myrobolanus 
citrina or Terminalia citrina wliich grows 
in Canata is about the size of a JPrench 
plum, is often made into pickle, aud when 
green, is used ns a gentle purgative. It is 
frequently met with in most parts of lower 
India.— Ainplie. 

MYROBOLfW, BMBLIC. 

Amluj, An, I Amla, Anvelcutty ? Dkr. 


Amla; Anola, Beng. | Aunwera, Guz. 

Cay-bouug-Ngofc, ,Coch. Amla; Anola, Hind. 

Chi^. jSuali-Mttlaka, I^alay. 

Hae-min-sau, „ Amleh; Amuleb, Pers. 

Aunla, Amlej, Duk. Amalaka, Amrita, Sans. 

PhyllauLhusemblicajLAT. AwiiHadanelli, Sjngh. 

Kmblica oflicinaljs, „ Nelli kai, Tam. 

PhyllanthuB, „ „ Wushiri kaia, Tkl. 

This is the fruit of the Phyllaqthus emb- 


lica, Linn., in its .dried state, it is about 
the size of a small marble, of a dirty, dark- 
brown colour, and irregular surface, possess¬ 
ing a considerable degree of astringency. It 
is to be met with in most parts of India in 
its green state, it is frequently made into 
preserve and pickle; it is also with other 
articles of similar qualities, made into a cool¬ 
ing and opening ptisan. The tree which 
produces this article is the Niliqa maram 
of the Hort. Mai. and tbe Boa Malacca of the 
Malays.— Faulkner. Aim. Mat. Med. p. 2y. 

MYROBALANUS BELLERICA, Brogn. 
Syn. of Terminalia belleripa, Roxh. 

MYROBALANUS of Pliny, the Unguent 
corn is supposed fo be the seed of the 
Moringa aptera. 

MYROBALANUS CIJEBULUS ,WesHng, 
is the Egleeg of the Egyptians and Arabs, 
quite distinct from the true Chebubp pjy- 
robalan. — Birdw. 

MYROBALANUS EMBLICA. Bauhm. 
Syn. of Emblica officinalis. — Gcertn. 

MY ROLE or Mirole, Ta&. Malay. 
a Malabar wood, of much value, but 
scarce. It is very heavy and strong, and 
grows to about twelve inches in diameter, 
and fifteen or twenty feet high. It is gene¬ 
rally used where strength and durability are 
required.— Edge. Med. and Cab. 
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MYRON. See Hydrides, 

MYROSPERMUM, a genus of plants be- 
longing to the natural order Amyridaoeee. 
The species are trees with dotted leases. 

MYROSPERMUM PFRUIFERUM. 

Myroxylon peruiferum, Linn. 

This tree of Central America is supposed 
to yield the Balsam of Peru. The article 
known in commerce as White Balsam, or 
myrrh seed or quiniquino is made from this 
tree and from M. pubescens. The stem has 
a thick smooth straight trunk with a gray 
coarse bark, which is filled with resin. This, 
by distillation with water, yields a volatile 
oil ; by exposure to the air it hardens, and it 
is then termed Opobalsamum Siccum The 
true Opobalsamum at id Balsam of Tolu is 
also sometimes called Opobalsamum.— Eng. 
Cyc. 

MYROSPERMUM TOLUIFERUM, bal¬ 
sam of tolu. 

MYIIRH. 

Murr, Ait. 

Mulim-ran-dza, Buuw. 

Mu-yoh, Chin. 

Yang-inu-yoh, „ 

Mirrhe, Dut. Fr. 

Mur;MorofEx >xx. 23. 

Myrrhen, Gkr. 

Kmurna; Murra, Gr. 

B6I, Hirabol, II IND 
Mirray It. Sp. 

Madu, Bam. Jay. 

The myrrh of commerce is believed to be 
produced from several trees, Balsamodendron 
gileadense Kunth , the Balessan of Bruce and 
a synonym of Amyris opobalsamum, Eorskal , 
aud of Balsamodendron opobalsamum. 

The Balsamodendron myrrha of Nees , the 
Karbeta of the natives, seemingly identical 
with B. Kua of Mr. Brown's MSS. 

Myrrh is mentioned in Gen. xxxvii. v. 
25, and in Exod. xxx. 23, by the name of 
Mor or Mur. The Greeks called it nvppa , 
and also 'Zp.vpva. Herodotus mentions it as 
produced in the south with Frankincense, 
&c. Dioscorides states the variety called 
Troglodytica to be the best. In the Periplus 
of the Red Sea, Arrian mentions myrrli with 
olibanum as exported from the coast of 
Barbaria, that is, the modern Berbera. 
Brnoe learnt thatrit as well as Frankinoeuase, 
was produced, in the country behind 
Azab, or in that of the Dankali. The em¬ 
bassy to Abyssinia Under Major Harris met 
with it on the hills, in the comparatively flat 
country which extends from Abyssinia to 
the Red Sea, near the Straits of Bab-el- 
Maudeb, or from the Doorni Valley to the 
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banks of the H&wash. Mr. Johnston (Trav* 
i. p. 249) met with it in nearly the same 
locality. Both authors describe the myrrh 
as exuding from wounds made in the bark, 
and say that it is collected in January and 
March,bur, chiefly in July and August,and in 
smalLquanties at other times of the year 
and exchanged for tobacco with the mer¬ 
chants who proceed to Berbera, &c., whence 
it is exported t o the coast of Arabia., 

Myrrh reaches Europe chiefly from Bom¬ 
bay, having been imported * there from the 
Arabian and Persian G'lfs. It used for¬ 
merly to be obtained also from Turkey. 
Ehrenberg and Heinrich found a small tree 
in Arabia near Gison, on the borders of 
Arabia Felix, from off which they collected 
some very fine myrrh. 

The Balessau of Bruce was found by him 
at Azab, and said to extend to the Straits of 
Bab-el-Mandeb. Gerloch found it at Beder- 
huniiu, a village between Mecca and Medina., 
Forskal found his Opobalsamum at Hues iu 
Arabia Felix. At Aden it is called Beshan. 
Dr. Roth, in the Appendix to Harris’ Abys¬ 
sinia (ii. p. 144) mentions B. Opobalsamum 
as occurring in the Adel country and the 
jungles of the Ha wash along with the Myrrh 
tree. The bark when wounded exudes the 
fragrant Bairn of Gilead balsam, which 
seems to have been cultivated in Palestine 
uear the town of Jericho. It is no doubt 
possessed of stimulant, properties. 

Balsamodendron myrrha. Dr. Ehrenberg 
collected from off' this tree very fine myrrh 
on the borders of Arabia Felix. It is stated iu 
the Appendix t,o Harris’ Abyssinia (ii. 414.) 
that the “ Balsamodendron myrrha (Kar¬ 
beta of the natives) grows on the borders of 
Efat and in the jungle of the Hawash, and 
in the Adel desert. The resinous gum called 
Hofali is collected for exportation. 

B. Opobalsamum {Besham) grows com¬ 
monly with the former, and grows even at 
Cape Aden.” 

Mr. Johnston, says “ there are in the 
country of Adel two varieties, one a low, 
thorny, ragged-looking tree, with bright 
green leaves, trifoliate,' and an undulat¬ 
ing edge, is that which has been described 
by Ehrenberg. This produces the finest 
kind of Myrrli in bur shops. This may 
be either B. Myrrha or one of the forms 
of B. Opobalsamum. * The other is a 
more leafy tree, with the appearance of 
the hawthorn, having the same largely 
serrated, dark-green leaves, growing inr 
bunches of four or five, springing by several 
,,leaf-sta}ks frym a common centre. 


m 


Myrrha, Lat. 

Myrrha gurmrii resiua,L'i\ 
Mur, Malay. 1’krs. 
Mauisan lebah, „ 
Mirra, Pout. 

Yola,^, Sans. 

V al ap-polam T a m . 

Palendra-bo-luni, „ 

I Villcyrbolum, 
j Bolintra-boluni, Tel. 
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flowers are small, of a light-green colour, 
hanging in pairs beneath the leaves. The fruit 
when ripe easily throws off the dry shell in 
two pieces, and the two seeds it contains 
escape. The outer bark is thin, transparent,' 
and easily del ached ; the inner, thick, woody. 
When wounded, a yellow turbid fluid* (the 
guru-myrrh) immediately makes its appear¬ 
ance. Naturally-the gum exudes from cracks 
in the bark of the trunk near the root, and 
flows freely upon the stones immediately 
underneath, Artificially, it is obtained by 
‘bruises made with stones.” 

Balsamodendron Africurn Arnott.—Hende- 
lotia africana, Quill, et. Per. flrst found on. 
the west of Africa, occurs also in the Abys¬ 
sinian collection, having been found in 
the flat country of the Adel. Mr. Johnston 
immediately recognized it as one of tire 
trees yielding gum-resin. The leaflets are 
like those of B. Kua, Br. It yields 
African Bdelliuih, or that imported into 
France from Guinea and the Senegal, accord¬ 
ing to M. Potrotfcefc. M. Adanson mentions 
it by the Senegal name of Niotout as pro¬ 
ducing Bdellium. It may also yield the 
Bdellium which is exported from the west 
coast of Africa. Dr. Malcolmsou wrote to 
Dr. Royle that “ bdellium is produced iu 
Africa by a tree similar to the myrtle ; none 
is obtained in Arabia, it is very similar to 
myrrh, and'someth ues sold for it.” 

One kind of bdellium is produced in India, 
which Dr. Royle was informed is yielded 
by a tree called googul by the natives 
and which is the Amyris commiphora 
Roxb. referred by Messrs. Wight and 
Amott to Balsamodendron Dr. Walker, 
in his account, of the drugs produced 
near Aurungabad,' states “ a gum-resin, 
called by the natives googool, is produced 
by a tree (Dr. W. calls it Amyris bdellium ? 
Rossb.) which grows iu the neighbourhood of 
Umber, a town twenty miles to the westward 
of Auvuugabad, Roxburgh imagined that 
Googool was identical with Myrrh.” 

Myrrh is generally in pieces of irreghlar 
form and size, formed apparently by ag¬ 
glutinated ?*toars, dry, and covered with 
a fine, dust, commonly of a reddish-brown 
colour; brittle, fracture irregular, conoboidal, 

.v shining with the Efface apparently dotted 
;■ wirh volatile oil, often Varied, with opaque, 
whitish, semicircular marks ; the ; smaller 
pieces angular sliiniug, semi-transparent $■ 

, taste hitter and aromatic, the smell peculiar 
J? ‘wMt balsamic. Specimens brought by the 
Abyssinian embassy have granular fragments 
mixed with roundish tears; and some of a 
\i pale, even whitish, jcolour may be seen on 
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the same piece of bark with ordinary colour¬ 
ed myrrh. Specimens which have not been 
exposed to the air, are darker coloured, 
moister, and of a more powerful and agree* 
able smell. 

•Indian Bdellium is sometimes sold for and 
considered as an inferior kind of myrrh. It 
is in roundish pieces of a dull dark-red 
colour, more moist than myrrh, and not brit¬ 
tle like it, softening even with the heat of 
the hand j bitter and a little acrid in taste, 
with a less agreeable odour. It often has 
portions of the birch-like bark adhering to it. 

The sort met with iii India, and brought 
from the Arabian and African coasts, is in 
large opaque pieces, generally covered with 
a brownish white powder. An inferior 
kind of myrrh, termed in India Bysabole, 
is also imported from the above places. 
It has a great resemblanee to bdellium, for 
which it is not unfrequeutly mistaken. 
Myrrh is largely imported into Bombay, 
and is chiefly re-exported to England. 
Myrrh has long been iu repute in low 
fevers in Europe, and occasionally in 
agues, Dr. Kirk found it very useful in the 
typhoid state which in India is frequently 
the second stage of paroxysmal fever and 
also in the low jdynarnic fever of jails. Iu 
Arabia there -m an inferior kind called 
“baisa bol,” or hebbakhade,” by the )3 ll- 
rmdi. Pliny says, that in his time six 
different kinds of myrrh grew in Arabia, 
he says myrrh was often adulterated with 
mastic. In India, there is a substance 
having the closest resemblance to myrrh 
which is imported into and known in Eu¬ 
rope as Indian myrrh. This is also said very 
closely to resemble, if indeed it at all dif¬ 
fers from, bdellium; it is probable, there¬ 
fore, that it is what in India is known by the 
name-of googul (moogl of the Arabians), as 
it forms the bdellium of commerce, andVe- 
sembles an inferior kind of rnycrh, as indeed 
bdellium is frequently described to be, That 
it is also the bdellium of the ancients would 
appear from the Persian authors giving 
budleyoon and madikoon as the Greek name 
of moogl. Turkey myrrh is considered the 
finest, the East Indian being the second in 
quality, it is employed medicinally, as a 
dentifrice, and iu the preparation of fumi¬ 
gating pastiles.— McCulloch. Faulkner . Iiidl 
Ann: Med . Sci for. April, 1856, p. 887. 
Pdwell Hand Book , vol. i. p. 402. Birdwood 
Vegetable products Bombay presidency, p. 20, 
Drury Useful Plants 88. Poole. St. of Commerce. 
See Amyris; Balsamodendron. 

MBRRHA, Lat. Myrrh. 

, MYRRHE, Fr. Myrrh. 



MYRTACE^V 
MYRRHEN, Gkr. Myrrb. 

MYRRHIS ODORATA, Sweet scented 
myrrh, the tnnrris of Dioscorides and 
Myrrhis of pliny. 

MYRRH SEED, or White Balsam, a 
preparation from Balsam of Peru, now 
called quinquino. Balsam of Peru is 
supposed to be got from the Myrospermum 
peruiferum of Central America, and the 
white Balsam of commerce is made from it. 
White Balsam, or Myrrh seed, or quinquino 
is also obtained from the M. pubescens. 

MYRSINACEiE, Lindl. an order of 
plants comprising 9 Gen. 162 sp. comprising 
2 ^Egiceras; 13 Myrcine; 1 Badula; 54 
Ardisia; 13 Embelia; 2 Corepetalum; 2 

Samara; 14 Maesa; 1 Oncinus. Most of 
them inhabit the Himalaya, the mountains of 
Assam, the Khassya, Circars, Neilgher? ies, 
Malayana and Java : properties little known. 


MYRSINE AFR1CANA. 


Bui-baring, 

Baring, 


Ar. 


Bimak-kabuli, 

Babrang, 


Hind. 


A plant of Kaghan. Its gum is consider¬ 
ed by hindoo practitioners to be a warm 
remedy, used for dysmenorrhea .—Cleg horn’s 
Punjab Report. Powell's Jffmdbook, voT. i. 
p. 369. 

MYRTACE-dS, the myrtle tribe of plants 
or myrtle blooms, comprises 45 genera, with 
670 species, principally belonging to S. 

• America, N. Holland, thefSouth Sea Islands 
and the E. Indies. In the last are the fol¬ 
lowing genera and species, 


2 Melaleuca 

3 Metrosideros 
l Fabricia 

1 Backea 
8 Sonneratia 


1 Nelitris 
1 Psidium 
1 Jossinia? 
1 Myrtus 
1 Monoxera 


110 Eugenia 
13 Rhodamnia 
2 Glaphyria 
2 Myrtus 


Melaleuca eajuputl, Roxb. Moluccas 
„ leucodendron, Linn. Moluccas, Malacca 
„ nodosum, 8m. N. Holland 
„ viridiflora, Gcertn. Singapore 

Callistemon linearis, D. C. N. Holland 
,, microstachyum, Lindl. „ 

„ loplianthus, Swt. „ , 

„ viridiflortu, D. C. 

„ speciosue, „ 

Metrosideros veras, Rnmpk. Amboyna, Java' 

Nelitris paniculata, Lindl. Penang 

Baeckia frutesceus, Linn. China, Malacca . A 

Psidium pumilum, Fix hi. Ceylon, Moluccas 
„ catleyanum, Sabine. China 
„ pyriferum, Linn. W. Indies 
„ cordatum, Sims. Guadeloupe . 

„ pomiferum, Linn. W, Indies, Mexico, Tropica) 

America 
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Psidium guineense, Swt, W. Indies 
„ polycarpon, Lamb. Trinidad 

Jossinia buxifolia, D. C. Bourbon 
y ) mespiloides, „ ,, 

„ luoida, Mauritius 

Myrtus communis, Linn 

„ tomentosa, Ait. China, Cochin-China, Penang* 
Singapore, Neilgherritak 

,, melastomoides, Cunn. —? 

* 

Pimenta vulgaris, Lindl. Jamaica 
„ acris, Wight. „ 

Eugenia bracteata, Roxb. Ceylon, Pen of India 
„ miehelii, Lam. Brazil 
„ fragrans, Willd. Jamaica. 

„ caryophyllata, Willd. Peninsula. 

Jambosa jsmbos, A., Pen. ofTndia, Bengal, Sirmoofr, 
„ formosa, Wall. Moulmein 
„ aquea, Roxb. Moluccas 

Var (a) rhodocarpa, rose coloured 
„ ( b ) leucocarpa, white „ 

Jambosa lanceaofolia, Roxb. Silhet 
„ malaccensis, Linn. Moluccas 
„ purpurea, Roxb. Malay Tslands 
„ ternifolia, „ Chittagong 
„ amplexicaulis, Roxb. Chittagong 
„ alba, Roxb. Malay Islands 
„ polypetala, Wall Chittagong, Silhet 
„ laurifolia Roxb. -? 

Jambosa bifaria, Caleb. Khassya. 

„ disticha, D C. Jamaica 

Caryophyllus caryophyllata, Thunb. Moluccas. Cey¬ 
lon, P. of India and Malacca, Mauri¬ 
tius, Bourbon, Cayenne 
claviflora, Roxb. Chittagong 
„ oblata, „ „ 

„ pulchella, „ Moluccas, Penang, Malacca 

Tavoy, Mortmain 1 

Syzygium myrtifolia, Roxb. Singapore, Sumatra 

„ olema, Wight -? 

„ j&mbolnna, Lam. Moluccas, British India 
„ csryophyllifolia, Roxb. Bengal 
„ fruticosa, Roxb. Chittagong 
„ balsanaea, Wall. Assam 
„ operculata, Roxb. Moluccas 
„ tetragona, Wight. Silhet 
„ rubens, Roxb. Chittagong 
„ inopbylla, Roxb. Sumatra 
„ lonchophylla, Linn. Silhet 
„ acuminata, Roxb. Moluccas 
„ brachiata, „ 

„ venusta, u Tipperah 

„ macrocarpa, „ Chittagong ^ 

Sonneratia acids., D. C. Indus Delttt, Salsette, Sun- 
derbnn, Pegu, Malayana, Penang, Singapore. 
„ ape tala, Buch. Bombay,#? nderbuns 

Punica granatum, Linn. All B. Indies ^ 

„ Dana, Linn 

Among the table-fruits of the tropics spt 
the guava, yielded by different species .qj 
Psidium ; the. rose-apple and jamrosadjp 
produced by Eugenia malacensis , <; aii4 jjp 
jambos. Cloves are the flower-buds of Qaryo 
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pKyllus aromsticus; and allspice is the 
fitted berries of Eugenia pimeuta, plants 
belonging to the same section of the Myrn^ 
tacece «s fclie common myrtle ; the aromatic 
fruits of the myrtle were indeed used hs a 
spice before cloves and allspice became com¬ 
mon. Pnnica granntum, the pomegranate \ 
tree, is remarkable for an almost total absence 
of aromatic qualities and distended so much 
alter the Sower has fallen off, that the fruit 
is nothing but-a collection of cavities tilled 
with seeds, and having no apparent relation 
to oath other. 

Oalyptranthes caryophyllata, is a native of 
Jamaica, Cuba, and Ceylon. The bark is 
compact, very hard bur.btitile, found ifl com¬ 
merce in sticks composed of pieces rolled one 
within the other, of deep brown colour, and 
greyish white epidermis; the odour is strongly 
.that of the clove, taste aromatic, hot and 
sharp, slightly bitter and astringent. It 
contains tannic acid, resin, and essential oil) 
and is employed chiefly as a spice. 

Caryophyllus aromaticus, the clove-tree, 
is a native of the Molucca Islands. It is a 
moderately sized tree. The cloves of the 
shops are the dried compressed flower-buds. 
—Roxb. Fl. bidlca Voigt. O'ShaugJmessy Ben¬ 
gal Dispensatory p. 334. Hogg . Vegetable 
Kingdom. 

MYRTUS ACRfS. Sw. M. Aromatica, 
jPwV. and M. Caryophyllata, Jacq. are syns. 
of Eugenia acris, Wight. 

MYRTUS BRACTE ATA. Willie. Syn of 
Eugenia bracteata, Roxb. W. and A. 

MYRTUS CARYOPHYLLUS. Spreng. 
S>yn of Eugenia caryophyllata.— Thun , 

MYRTUS COMMUNIS. L. D. C. R ox h. 
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all parts of the plant is employed as ft 
cosmetic, and called Ban d’ange by the 
Breech perfumers. The leaves are given in 
cerebral affections, for flatulence^ diarrhoea, 
internal ulceratious, and rheumatism. The 
habb-ul-as, though nominally always the 
fruit of the myrtle, appears at times to be 
the small fruit of some other plants not yet 
identified with certainty. The myrtle grows 
well by layers, and even cuttings, but re¬ 
quires careful pruning, aud after the rains 
all the leaves, on which insects have de¬ 
posited larva) must be removed, or the plant 
will lose its verdure and beauty by the des¬ 
tructiveness of ihe young caterpillars.— 
Lindlejf, p. 75. Riddell x Gardening , Jaffrmj 
Hints to Amateur Gardeners. Dr. J. L. Stewart 
Punjab plants. 

MYRTUS COROMANDELIANA. Kmn. 
and M. Heynei. Spr. also M latifolia. Heyne, 
M k littoral is Roxh. and M. ruscifolia, II illde. 
are syns, of Eugenia bracteata, Roxh . 

MYRTUS CUMINI. Linn, syu of Eu¬ 
genia jambolatia. Lam. Roxb. 

MYRTUS PI M ENT A, v H r: latifolia, Ro lC b . 
M. pimenta Lin. are syns of Eugenia acris, 
Wight. 

MYRTtlS %OME3T I’OSA Alt, t>. G , 
W.and A. Roxb. ii, 498. 

M. canescens, Lour. Roxb. 

, A plant of China* Cochin-China, Neil- 
ghe^Hes; Penaag, Singapore, FL large, rose- 
coloured, with c^fmson filaments. Berries 
eaten on the Neilgherries. It is w handsome 
shrub, and has been found to grow well 
against walls in the south of England.—• 
Roxb. Fl. Indica ii. p. 498. Voigt > Eng. Cyc. 


Asa; Aabiri; Murad, A r. 
Ismar; Isferem, „ 

Belati melmdi, B kno. 
Common myrtle, Bno. 
Myrtle, ,> 

Mursino Or. of Etvpp. 

and Diosc. • 
Vilaiti M^ndi, Hind. 

Sat’r.flowa» „ 


Leaves. 

Barg-i-niurad, Picks. 

Murad, ,, 

Fruit * 

Hab’hnl, „ 

Hab’-ul-as, „ 


* ’ 

;The myrtle is a native of Asia Minor and 
south of Europe, it assumes the shrubby or 
arborescent form Recording to the latitude. 
The plant in all its parts is most agreeably 
perfumed. 10 lbs. of the leaves afford about a 
drachm of yellow essential oil of most de¬ 
lightful fragrance. The berries wore employ¬ 
ed by the Romams as a spioe. . The Tuscans 
still use them and they aleo prepare from the 
berries a kind of wine .called Mjrhch* 
num. A distilled w&ter prepared from 


MYSOLE, a largo island of the Eastern 
Archipelago, in the Pitt Passage, extending 
E. ami W. 42 miles and about 20 miles broad. 

MYSORE, Maisnr or Mahesliwar, a king¬ 
dom in the peninsula of India, With a 
hindu Maharajah whose territories since 
A. D. 1831, have been administered by a 
Commissioner. It was usurped bv Hyder 
Ali, a mahomedan soldier* about 170f; but 
when his son, Tippoo, fell, in 1799) at the 
storm of Seringapatam, the territory was 
restored to a descendant of the native sove¬ 
reign. That chieftain, after he came of age, 
ruled the country till 1831, when, during 
Uord W. Bentink’s administration, owing to 
frequent insurrections, Commissioners were 
appointed for its management. The rajah 
d$ed olulctlesB in the beginning of 1838, but 
he adopted a successor who, when of age, 
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will take the Government into his hands. 
Mysore is a table land from 2,000 to 3,000 
feet above the sea, fed by the Tunga, the 
Budraand Cavery rivers. Bangalore, Mysore 
and Seringapatam are its chief towns. The 
genealogy of this family is traced from the 
Yadu line of Chandravansa. The first in 
authentic history isTimma Raja Yadyar son 
of Betta, A. D, 1530, and the dynasty ruled 
until A. D. 1767. When Mysore was des¬ 
troyed by Hyder A!i and the rajah Chama- 
raja Yadyar dethroned, but the late sove¬ 
reign, Krishna Raja Yadyar, was restored 
by the British in 1799. The teak wood 
used by the Commissariat, and furnished to 
the Ordnance Department in the Mysore 
country, was, until about A. D.^ 1830, sup¬ 
plied entirely from the Mysore w forests, in 
the vicinity of Shemoogab. The jungle how¬ 
ever was much thinned towards 1841, and 
supplies were got from Hullihal, from which 
to Bangalore is about 170 miles ; the roads 
are tolerably good, the forest is distant from 
the village about 15 miles. Sheep of the 
Merino breed were introduced into Mysore 
by Sir Mark Cubbon. The coat is of 
wool, and the article manufactured from it 
was superior. A quantity of wool that was 
sent home to test the market value attracted 
the marked attention of the mercantile com¬ 
munity. The principal difficulty appeared to 
be the cleansing the fleece from the penetrat¬ 
ing spear grasses, with which the pastures of 
Southern India abound. Colonel Onslow 
also sent home some specimens of cottoti to 
the same Chamber, who reported very favour¬ 
ably of it, and put upon it very high prices. 
A sample of Mysore gamboge, was sent to Dr. 
Royle, who pronounced it to be iddhtical 
with the gamboge of Siam. The coffee is 
very fine, and a price *is obtained for it in 
England nearly equal to that of the best 
Mocha. It is carried through the ghauts, 
to Mangalore. Frftserpet is situated on the 
road to Mysore from Meroara, and it is also 
20 miles from the latter place. The river 
Cauvery runs past Fraserpet, an$ forms the 
boundary between Coorg and Mysore. 

The great central table land of the pen¬ 
insula of India includes Mysore, the Bkra- 
mahal, the Ceded Districts (Bellary and 
Cuddapah), Berar, Hyderabad, the Southern 
Mahratta country, and the four Bombay col- 
lectorates in the western Deccan. The whole 
of these, countries, with the exception of the 
parts immediately bordering on the ghauts, 
consist of a vast undulating plain of various 
height, almost entirely devoid of trees, 
except close to villages and towns, and with 
but tittle low jungle. Here and there low 
tinges of hills appear, and isolated roc&v A? 

■V' - * M *i 
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droogs, mostly bare, others covered with low 
brushwood. Towards the north and west 
large steppes occur, and the country is more 
broken by hills and ravines than in . the 
southern part. Here too we have greater 
abundance of low jungle, and even stunted 
trees, j and in many of the ravines wood 
abounds. Considerable tracts of long grass, 
or ‘rumnahs* occur here and there, especi¬ 
ally towards the more northern portion. The 
whole of this district was formerly named 
the Deccan meaning the south. 

Hyder Ali brought Mysore proper, Coorg 
with the Carnatic and much of the Dekhan 
under subjugation, .and was at the height of 
his successes when Chum Raj the titular ruler 
died. Up to this time Hyder Ali had pro¬ 
fessed to rule Mysore in behalf of the hin- 
du rajah, and, every Dassara, Chum Raj ap¬ 
peared before the people in the state balcony, 
seated on an ivory throne, Hyder Ali being 
present as Commander-in-Chief and Minis¬ 
ter, but he selected a successor, also named 
Chum Raj, from amongst the collateral rela¬ 
tions, and Hyder continued to rule in reality 
until his death, on the 7th December 1782. 

The climate of Bangalore or South Eas¬ 
tern Division of Mysore, is favorable to Eu¬ 
ropeans. The thermometer rarely rises above 
90 degrees, and the nights all the year round 
are cool #fcd refreshing. The elevation of 
the Chittledroog or North Eastern division 
is somewhat less than that of Bangalore. In 
climate it is similar, but the temperature 
must be higher; even for natives, this division 
is not considered so healthy as Bangalore, 
chiefly on account of its hills being feverish. 
The South Eastern division called Astagram, 
is very different in every respect from the 
two f}rst named divisions. Its southern and 
western parts are covered with fine jungle 
extending to the slopes of the western ghats 
on the one side, and to the base or the 
Neilgherry Hills on the other. There is 
more rain and . it is hotter in this division 
than* in Bangalore; fever prevails during 
some seasons of the year, but on the whole 
the climate is generally a healthy one. 
The Nugger division to the north of 
Astagram possesses an elevation generally 
from 2,000 to 2,400 feet above the level of the 
sea; bujb there are some parts especially the 
Bababdoden Hills which rise above 5,000 feet. 
The open country is described as healthy while 
the western hair is more or less the reverse. . 
Two talooks in ibis division are said tb be 
higher and healthier than other parts. They 
are called Wustara and Chikmoogloor, and 
there are a good many situations in them 
where Europeans ^plight settle with every 
probability o, t enjoying good health/* On 
& HHK 
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Mysore: 

ttaf IsuJCtount these talooks appear to have 
men Selected for the culrivation of coffee, 
tad that yfcant was here more largely and more 
successfully cultivated than in any part of 
JMysdW. It is added, however, that there 
TidtVvficarcely remains an acre ofland in these 
talooks suitable" for coffee unoccnpiecTby na¬ 
tives, who almost tenacious of thef^ghts 
to the soil* fov health and suitabtfctft^l to 
the Europdfttt Constitution Bangalore ftrr^hts 
environs are best, Europeans might segtft &*nd 
labor Hbettpy^h every prospect tx ^ood 
health. , 

CaptaixtaAvthtu* of the Engineers^ 

Native gdW^fa Mysore, disseminaf 
quartz, in an indurated cl a; 

some spectfnn|ggj§tal&ed, in minute 
Captain W| 
in 1800, bei 
disseminai 
vial soil 
Lieut. Pud 
lore, one in a 
another^ bl 
Uty was proburqd 
natives have long 
at Baitmungalum 

Heyne mentions that Captain Warren had 
learned the fact of the natives so employ¬ 
ing themselves, in their leisure, and the 
fact is repeated by Sir Whitelaw Ainslie 
and Dr. Clark, the latter of wlionj remarks 
that gold was discovered in the eastern 
provinces of Mysore by Lieut f Warren of 
H. M. 33rd Regiment in 1802, —who found 
it in the small nullahs or ruts or breaks m 
the ground at Wanigum, a small village 
4£ miles S. W. of Baitmungalura, also on the 
banks of the Palyr river, and the Poniati 
wSta Oaargory. He found gold also at Mar- 
qoopitQrrthree miles u 'south of Wamgum, 
and forked by natives as it had also been 
worked by Tippoo. Hejrna fckewise (p. 41) 
states that gold has be^*£otrtid- near the 
hills to the S. E. of Oosoobtqh, an^Newbold 
likewise describes gold as been dis¬ 

covered by Captain Warren, nSaf the 
terine hills. * ** * 

A Mysore contingent of 4*d0g foldiers has 
been kept up since the Seringa- 

patam. The people of Mysd^e are mostly of 
the Vira Saiva or Liugayet-sect. 

The Beder or Vedor Tsqe of Mysore live 
by the’ chase, as hunters afcd fowlers. 

The Mysore toddy drawers are called 
Balipaik, thfy speak TuluvO. 

Thu first war against Tippoo, king of 
Mysore, broke ant in 1730. Tippoo attacked 
the rajah of Travancora^ but was defen&d 
IJMth considerably loss, General Medows, 

m 
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Colonel Mat well and Colonel Hartley, having 
met With vsSried success, Lord Cornwallis, 
1791, took Command, and on the*21st 
March captured Bangaloie. On the l^th 
May 1791, Tippoo opposed him at Ait- 
kera but was completely routed, yet Lord 
Cornwallis was obliged to retreat In 
August 1791, however Cornwallis captured 
several difficult forts and on the 5bli Feb¬ 
ruary 1792, he oncamped before St^iuga- 
patam, and drove the enemy into tbo fort, 
£and Tippoo came to terms, delivering up 
half his kingdom, thrj^^rores of rupees 
;ages. Lord Corn- 
tta in September 
Mysore, 111 1793 
system of Bengal 
Bment and he returned 
Britain. Mysore ter- 
been under the control 
ljr£ar Chiefs,until Hyder All assumed 
virtual sovereignty in 1742, but in 1799 
it passed to a young man whom the British 
pub upon the throne on the storm and 
Capture of Seringapatam, when Tipoo fell in 
the breach. This Mysore rajah, ruled with 
little success till 1832, when, during Lord 
Bentinck’s admimstrakW^he civil and mili¬ 
tary jurisdiction was delivered over to a 
commission?, Which continues in 1873, until 
the successor, a minor, come of age. 

The taking of Bmgaloro from Tippoo 
sultan, on the 21st March 1791, gave the 
British*^-permanent position in Mysore, but 
it was eight yearsJatoi, when Seimgapatam 
wasstoimed on the 4th May 1799 that the 
country came under British control, by the 
replacement of the hindu descendant of 
former rulers on the throne. The Govern¬ 
ment was resumed m 3832 at a time when 
the country had fallen into a d3ploiable con¬ 
dition. Mysore town is on a table land 
2,450 feet above the sea. Mysoie table 
bpid covers an area of 30,886 sq. miles and 
contains a population of 3,300,000 soal> 
Mad') as Literary Society Journal: Universal 
Review,* 556. Madras Exhibition Juries 
Repot ts. 

MYSORY or Scbouten Island, in the 
neighbourhood of New Guinea, its northern 
point is m lat. 0° 37* S. It is high and 60 
miles in extent. 


MYSORE-THORN, Eng. Ceesalpinia sepi- 
a^ja, Roxb. - # 

v MYTE-KONNEY also kom*i Poin- 
elana pulcherrima, Linn. 

MYTHS, or Make, is driver rising igt<$hq 
jadhya Mountains, lat. 22* 32*, long. 76^ 
£1,850 feet above the sea. It runs 
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145 miles, W. 25 miles, S. W. 180 miles into 
the Gulf of Cambay, length 350 miles. Ifc 
receives the Amaos 90, Manchnn 55 miles. 
Ifc is navigable for 15 miles from its mouth. 
At 50 miles up 100 yards wide. 

. MYTHOLOGY. All the Aryan races have 
a complicated mythology, which is not the 
case with the Semitic races. The latter 
have El, strong; Bel or Baal, Lord; Adonis 
Lord; Shet, Master; Molocb, King; R&nt 
and Rimmon, the Exaltod ; and other simi¬ 
lar terms for their deities. The Aryans, on 
the contrary, have Zeus, the sky; Phoebus, 
Apollo, the sun; Neptune, the sea ; Mars, 
war; Venus, beauty, &c. Max Muller has 
very ingeniously endeavoured to explain this 
difference by the different character of the 
language in these two races. 

Hindu mythology accords precisely \yith 
the Greek in sending the souls of the dead 
to receive judgment, and according to the 
sentence of their judge they are thence 
conveyed to Tartarus or Elysium, to Naraka 
or Swerga, according to their evil or good 
deeds, 

Grecian mythology is largely mixed up 
with the mythology of India,—the Ceres of 
Greece has the Lakshmi of India, Eros of, 
Greece is the Indian Kama, Yama or Dhar- 
marajah is the Grecian Pluto—the Grecian 
Dionysius is the Indian Rama ; Vaitarini in 
, the liindu pantheon lias its supposed ,ana- 
i logue in ilio river Styx, and Cerberus has 
f corresponding dogs. Amongst the hindus, 
mythology is all pervading. Their history, 

! science, 1 iteraturo, arts, customs, and con versa- 
tion, are replete with mythological allusions. 
A respectable knowledge of their pantheon is 
consequently an almost indispensable prepara¬ 
tory acquirement to thestudy and comprehen¬ 
sion of nearly every thing which relates to 
them. The mythology of India has done 
much to explain that of Greece and *Scandi- + 
riavia as will be seen by the following list of' 
( the principal of the liindu deities of the pre- 
I sent day, and their principal analogues. 

! Durga, is the analogue of Juno. 

! Narada, god of music=Mereury. 
Kriskna=»A polio. 

B ha wan i=» Venus. 

Kali or Durga ^Proserpine. 

Agni««Vulcan, fire, ignis. 

Swaha, wife of AgnisWVesta. 

AsVinif Kuiimra=Caator and Pollux. - 
Arunaia* Aurora. , ^ 

Ata-deva=Diana. 

K&vora—Piutus, god of richeA 
Ganesa=a male Minerva, 
ludra—Jupifce*\ god of the firmament, 
Varuna»Neptun« v god of the water. 
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Prithivi=»Cybele, goddeBS of earlb. v 
Vis wakarma=3Vulcan, architect of? the 

g° d a , jA 

Kart i key a or Skanda=Mars, the gOf\ 
war. * V* 

Kama=Cupid, Eros, god of lore* 

► Surya or Arka«*»Sol, the sun. 

Hanuman,;tho monkey .god, son of' Pava* 
v. na=s*?Pah. p * 1 

Bama, god bfwinb^Bacchus. 

' Heracul^ an Indian deityifcjpHercules. 
Aswiculapa=Esculapius=»Genii. & 
Vaya=*iEolus. 

Sri=Ceres. 

Anna-Purna==Anna perenna. 

The religions of the ancient Greeks, though 
forming collectively one vast polytheistic 
system, were exceedingly numerous, and 
dissimilar in their character. Greece and 
Asia Minor seem to have been parcelled out 
among a number of deities, each of whom 
was the paternal god of some city or race, 
having not only separate rites, but a form of 
worship widely different. Each deity had his 
favourite abode, and local attachment; to 
some valley, or grove, or town, the power and 
presence of the divinity especially belonged, 

S nd hence in Beotian Thrace, we trace the or- 
;ies of Bacchus ; in northern Thessaly the 
worship of Apollo ; on the Corinthian shores, 
the rites of Neptune ; in Argos, the temples of 
Juno; and in Ephesus, the worship of Diana. 
Though acknowledged to bo divine but of 
their own peculiar domains, yet their wor¬ 
shippers were rather averse to prosolytism. 
fearing lest, by au extended communication, 
the local influence of the deity should be. 
weakened. The sacred object of Ephesian 
worship, was carefully preserved, from the 
period of its first formation, through the 
ages which intervened, till the demoli¬ 
tion of pagan temples, which followed 
upon the rise of Christianity. The image 
consisted of a large block of wood of 
beeoh*or elm, but, according to some, of 
ebopy or vine, shaped into a likeness of the 
goddess, and etidencingits remote antiquity 
by the rudeness of its workmanship. The 
first statues were unshaped blocks and 
stones; and, hence, the word -column, wa3 
generally used by the Greeks, to denote a 
statue. The Greejcs worshipped Baal* They 
identified Baal with Zeus as they did As- 
tarte with Venus. The heaven-fallen idol of 
Ephesus, was not a representation of the ele¬ 
gant huntress of classic fable, but an Egyp- 
tianbieroglyphic, a personification of nature. 
In tips ^character sbo was pictured as a 
woman, having a number of breasts, to de*; 
note, according, to Jerome, that, as AatntiO, 
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she was “ the nurse, the supporter and life 
of all living creatures.” 

So, even to the present day, amongst the 
hindoos and other idol worshippers ot Bri¬ 
tish India, shapeless stones and pieces of 
wood are worshipped in every village; the 
three great idols at Jaggernath are three 
shapeless masses of wood and similar pieces 
of wood are used as deities on the left bank 
of the Bhomah river. Also every village 
has its own local deity, and the idol wor¬ 
shipped at Tripati is quite dissimilar from 
that at Srirangam.— Lubbock's Origin of 
Civil, p. 219. Hind. Theat. vol. ii. p. 106. 
Milner's Seven Churches of Asia , p. 83. Sir 
W. Jones , See Deo, Grama deva,. Hindoo. 


MZARAI. 

MYXA, or Egyptian plum of Pliny, is 
supposed to be the Cordia latifolia. 

MYKEK. Pers. Cloves. 

MYLITTA AUSTRALIS of Tasmania, 
one of the Panicacem,its root is called native 
bread, weighs from 1 to 11 lbs. 

MYLITTA LAPIDESCENS. 

Lui-hwau, Chin. J Fuh-leng, Chin. 

A fungus dug from the ground in Yun- 
yang-fu, in Hupeh in China used in worm 
cases, infantile diseases and impotency.— 
Smith Mat. Med . Chino. 

MZARAI, Hind. Cliamcerops Ritchiaua 
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M. This 

has represent 
sifin, Urdu, Sau» 
zerati, Bengali 
natica and Malyal im 
ever, are unable to sou 
in its place they use a B. 
from Memphis and on the 
Amyrtueus we find the name 
Annnun Ita written Oben-Raand 
spelling used on a plate of ivory 
among the ruins of Nineveh, to whi< 
tant city tlie Egyptian style of Art had ma< 
its way two centuries earlier.— Sharpe 
History of Egypt, Vol. I. p. 200 ! 

MA. Hind. Mother, a respectful address j 
to a woman. j 

M. A- A BAR, mentioned in Briggs’ Pc- | 
rishta, Vul. J. p. 373, means the place of 1 
crossing over, a place oT passage or ferry, and j 
has very generally been supposed to be Mu- j 
labar, as well from the resemblance of the I 
names as from the position of the latter ! 
country in reference to Arabia: but there is | 
no doubt that the appellation really applies j 
to the tract on the Eastern coast of the pc- | 
ninsula extending north from Rameshwar. j 
It is possible that this Arabic name was j 
originally a corruption of Marawa, the name 
of the hindu state which adjoined Adam’s 
Bridge, and the chief of which state was 
called Setu Pati, “the lord of the bridge.” 
Ritter puts Ma-abar on the west coast, and 
I jasson (iv. 888) says that the name with 
lbti Batula signifies the southernmost part 
of the Malabar coast, but both learned 
authors are certainly wrong. Kunstmann, 
again, says “ it has been recently pointed out. 
that the name applies neither specially to 
the south-west coast nor to the south-east, 
but to the whole southern apex of the penin¬ 
sula.” It is, however, cleanly used for the 
south-east coast, as AbuUVda precisely says, 
it commences from Cape Comorin.— Elphin- 
stoue's History of India , VM. II. p. 4 7. Glide- 
meister, pp. 56 and 185 quoted in Yale's 
Cathay, Vol. I. p. 80, 81. See Marsden’s 
Marco Polo, p. 626 note. 

MAAJUN, any intoxicating confiture 
made of hemp, butter, charas, or dhatura 
seed, mixed up with sugar and sweetmeats. 
Maajun is used by the natives, generally 
of the higher classes, for the three purposes 
of Kaif (intoxication). Kuwwat (aphrodisiac 
tonic) and lmsak. Huston's Sindh, p. 170. 
See Majoon. 

MAAL. Hind. 

MAALIM. Ar. 


MACAO US. 

MAA-PHAL, Duk. Galls, properly Mao- 
phal. 

MAASII, Ar. Hind. Food, livelihood. 
“ Bad-maash,” an ovil liver; Be-maasb, 
without employ, Madad-i-Maash, aid to sub- 
sistance, a pension. 

MAAT KOLUPOO. Tam. Tallow. 

M A AZAM, son of Anvungzob, on ascend- 
* the throne assumed the title of Bahadur 
He do feu ted and slew his brother 
in a battle near Agra and died in 
jahuro, aged 72, aft er a reign of 5 
was succeeded by his son Fe- 


tv 

Varna. 

MVBAi; 

Seven Pa; 

MA-BAP. J 
MABA BUXIKC 

Ferreola buxifolia,' 


bali, a king who was 
hull by Vishnu m his 


5 Mahabalipuram; 

br and Mother. 

' Pices. 

»xb 



Populus balsamifera, 
A seaman, a sailor. 


MAAM-POO, Tam. Mango. 


Jrmnh(‘]i, Ta 

Pishanua, Ti: 

Pisinika, , 

A small tree of the Circarl 
j of the forests of the Godavery, 1 
| dark coloured wood, small butl 
! bard and durable.— Voigt, 
i Audit. 

M A ll HER 1, or China ranabhenV 
i Auisomeles Malabarica 1Z. Br. Ajuga 
i cosh, It. Hi. 2. 

! MABOLO—? Diospyros discolor. 

MABW-A. Guz. Russia longifolia. Willd. 

M A C AC US, a genus of mammals*, of the 
family Simiadse, of which there are several 
species in' India, the Malay Peninsula and 
Eastern Archipelago. 

Maeacus Assamcnsis. McClelland. 

Maeacus pelops, Hodgson. 

A native of Assam, of a bluish gray colour, 
dark brownish on the shoulder. This is a 
very different species from the tropical kind 
seen in Nepal. On arriving at Lamteng, in 
Sikkim, Dr. Hooker saw a troop of largo 
monkeys gambolling in a wood of Abies 
bruuoniana; this surprised him, as he was 
not prepared to find so tropical an animal 
associated with a vegetation typical of a 
boreal climate.— Uoolcer Him. Jour., Vol. II. 
p 87. 

Macao as cyuo mo Igus. 

Sitnia cynomolgus, Linn. 
the male. 

[ S. aygnlab, L. female. 

Hare lipped monkey, Eng | 

Egret Monkey, 

The common Macac, 


Linn. 

Cercopibhocns 
gus, 


Jakko 

Kra, 




MACAO. 

This monkey occurs in the Nicobar islands, 
Tenasseriru and all over the Eastern Archi¬ 
pelago. It is intelligent, good natured, 
docile and easily trained to the performance 
of amusing tricks. In advancing age it be- 
cornes sullen, morose and t lischievons. 


There are rnanv Viirii' 1 


ami Or. S. 




MACAKANGA 

on the hills round tj 
ous locality and 
the Portuguese 
montory bt 
shin, a in, 
one 
o 


a salubri- 
overnment of 
ands upon a prd- 
e island of Sheang- 
s separating them. At 


Af idler regards Al. a ural.us of Belanger, and 
M. enrbonarius of E. Cuvier as varieties 
this Alacac. 

Macncus vemestrin ns. Linn. 

Sitnia ueniostrin!). Linv. | Imms nemestrinj 
„ platypyi>()S,S('ui{r.u I Pnpio 
„ earpoIegnsKArriiCs | 

Pig-tailed monkey, Kxc. ( Bruli 
Broli, Pknim;. 

Bruli, Sima i» a. 

This Macao occurs m/j 
Pen insula, S u 1 n a t r; \ y 
are three variet ies 
and intelligent. 


e Ala lav 
There 
ygood natured 
Vos of Sumatra 


have taught it to ell 
and throw down tH 
ripo from 
more 



Cv iroeet»o \ up, CJ I'.or v R. 
Iiomiet. rhinoia of BrrroN 

i 

I Mnnyn, Camrfs k . 

I Kofi, Tel. 

| Vella, rnuntlii, AI v r.i-J.-vr,. 
I Madras monkey. 


(the eoeoanut palms 
fruit, to select the 
unripe fruit anil pluck no 
bter desires. 

Sit AW. 
lnwab, Si m: u 
^peculiar to Ceylon. 

Gkoitkoy. 

Rcliatus, 

G in. 

, Li n\. 

Him.. 
of the M \ n. 
kudu, M a iiu 

tenia of Gn \ts 

r Bonneted monkey, Kno. 

When young, this monkt*y is Avild mid 
inoffensive, and soon acquires a knowledge 
of various feats of agility and tricks. It is 
the most inquisitive and mischievous of its 
tribe and its powers of mimicry are not sur¬ 
passed by any other. With ago it becomes 
more sullen and less amenable to discipline. 
Macncus Rhesus. A IT)kti. 

Cynocephalus rhesus, 

Lath. 

Tupio rhesus, Ogilky. 

Bandar, Hind. 

A native of Bengal, Nepal, Assam. It is 
docile and affectionate.— Jordon s Mamals of 
India , p. 1?. HorsjicJd and Moores Mam¬ 
malia Catalogue. 

MACKOE, Hind. Solanum nigrum, qu. 
Makai ? 

MACAO city, called Caou or On-Moon 
by the Chinese, is in hit. 22° ] 1]-’ N. 
and loj^^ll3° 33’ E., 18 miles east of Can- 
ton.^^KiSJMpWly built on a high ponin- 
rminates the island of Macao 
Sward. There arc several forts 


II hraua, 
Maimon, 


Annan- 
Bl mix 



iineso Jiad a fort, most 
(l, at this spot, to prevent 
ii visiting the interior. The 
upon two hills, which meet at 
glos. In the sixteenth century, 
as given up to tho ]Portuguese by 
Emperor of China, as a reward for ser¬ 
es performed by them, when they joined 
their forces with those of the Chinese, 
against some daring pirates, who then, in¬ 
fested tho neighbouring islands. It seems 
that they had temporary shelter on shore. 
The most interesting object now to he Seen 
at Alamo, is the cave of Camoens, the 
author of the Lusiad j Camoens wrote this 
exquisite poem at Afacan, where it is assert¬ 
ed by cotemporaueous authors he had been 
banished for some political offence. Tho 
eave, in which folks say the poet wrote the 
Lusiad, is situated at the summit of a rock, 
over which is erected a very elegantly taste¬ 
ful temple, in which is placed a fine bust; of 
Camoens; on tlie walls are inscribed some 
of his choicest lines in tho original, to which 
is also added, a Chinese translation : some 
of these lines tire descriptive of tho bound¬ 
less sea lying beneath : and the visitor 
is at a loss whether most to admire tho 
truthfulness of the description, or the sub¬ 
limit, y of the prospect.— Horshur<fh . Davies' 
Chinese, Sire's China and the Chinese , Vol. 
r, p. 127. 

MACAQUE. Era. the Alacac monkey. 
See Alacac us. Simiadai. 

A1 AC A RANG A INOICA.— R. IF. 

Vuttii thamar, Tam | Putta tliamara, Maleal. 

This tree grows on the Neilgherrics and 
is common in Travaneore. It produces a 
light crimson coloured gum which is used 
in medicine, and for taking easts.— Drury's 
Useful Plants 

MAC A HANG A ROXBURGHII.—IFuR 

Osyris poltata, llorb. IT. Ic | Boddi uhetta, Tel- 

This is marked by Voigt as a shrub of the 
Circars. The Telugu name indicates it as a 
tree. AU the young parts of this plant are 
covered more or less with soft resinous ad¬ 
hesive matter, smelling strongly of turpen¬ 
tine.— Voigt. 

MACARANGA TOAIENTOSA.—TF. Ic. 

Kanda-gas, Singh. 

Tills tree is very abundant in Ceylon, up 
to an elevation of 3,000 feet. It grows, also 
in Travaneore and exudes a gum tff eharac- 
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MACASSAR. 

similar to that of M. Inj 
Zeijl. 9 p. 271. Drury's 


-Thw. Du. 
pits. 


MACARONI. 


Pkks. | Si win, 
Hind. | Simian, 


Bughra, 

Sain, 

The macaroni in use by the people of Per¬ 
sia and India, is prepared by themselves. 
That used by most European households in 
India is imported—though conks also make 
it for ordinary use. 

MACASSAR. The Macassar race differ 
from the Bugi or Wugi, in having larger 
and more open features, as well as in the 
peculiar ruddiness that is mixed with the 
brown tincture of bis skin. The, bail- is 
suffered to fall down and limit loosely upon 
the shoulders, and has a red lingo, often¬ 
times, by way of correspondence with (he 
rest of the person. The truth of this cir¬ 
cumstance lias boon questioned, because red 
liair and a dark complexion were thought 
incompat ible with each other. Such a n opinion 
is, however, not affected by this instance, for 
here the hair is not yellow nor orange, but 
its ends have a deep red hue, while Iho rest 
is black. The little boys and girls of the 
Macassar race seen running about in troops, 
are often very handsome, while the linea¬ 
ments of the latter are sometimes not only 
faultless in design, but they have withal a 
shade of thoughtfulness anti melancholy, 
which is rightly esteemed to be the last 
touch and finishing stroke of personal beauty. 
These proulises of future loveliness vanish 
before maturity, perhaps for the want of 
education, which, while it bestows unlading 
charms upon the mind, tends to model and 
perpetuate all the perfections of the body. 
In some of their productions of skill, as in 
the manufacture of gloves and baskets, the 
workmanship for delicacy and fineness cannot 
be surpassed. Their writing character is the 
same as the Bugi, with a deficiency of 
three or four letters. Many can read, and 
all would learn, if they had books. They 
value themselves as being of a more ancient 
and noble stock than the Bugi, hut they 
esteem it creditable to understand that lan¬ 
guage, so that a translation of the Scriptures 
in this admired and far-famed dialect, would 
serve for almost the whole of the humanized 
portion of Celebes. It is said that Dr. Ley¬ 
den translated a Gospel into the Bugi. The 
more curious plants of Macassar, are the 
Mirabilis jalapa, and the Damasoniurn indi- 
cum. The gornuto is very common.— Journ. 

the hid. Arch., October 1852, p. 575, Vol. 
VI, No. 10. Voyage of the Th.n,ualcl- in 1 857, 
By the late G. Tradescant Lay , Esq. Singa¬ 
pore Free Frees 1837. 


MACE. 

MACASSAR STRAIT is about 354 miles 
in length, from the south cml of Groat Pulo 
Laut, to Point Kanniungan, and general 1; 
[35 to 105 miles wide. — florsbnrgh , 

^MJIL, this is supposed to I 
in ms tinctorius see 



lo 

1 


mac 

nora. 

MACAW TREE, is 
rocurpn, Mart. The value of 


so¬ 


il alia scle- 
Macaw treo 

of the West Indies is chiefly owing to its 
fruit, which yields an oil. In iho process of 
extraction the fruit is slightly roasted and 
ground to a paste, first in a mill and then 
on a levigating* stone. This paste, having 
been heated, and mixed with3-10tbs of its 
weight of boiling wafer, is put in a bag, 
and pressed between two* heated plates of 
iron, it yields about 7-1 Oths or 8-lOths of 
oil. The oil, if discoloured, can be purified, 
when melted, by filtration. It is then of 
the consistence of butter, of a golden yellow 
lme, has a,u odour like violets and a sweet¬ 
ish taste. If well preserved it will keep 
several years, if spoiled, it loses its goldeu 
hue and delightful aroma. It is frequently 
sold in the simps as ‘ palm oil’ and enters 
largely into the composition of toilet soups. 
Lr, might be usefully introduced into the 
East Indies.— Sounan. 

MACE. Eng. It. 


Bimga-palii also 
H n n g: i -1 m: i-pi 11 a M A L A Y. 

I ley. Liz, Pints. 

Max,-is, Pout. 

Jatipatri, Sank. 

Wa s;evassie, SlA T o. 

Mario, Plor do uoz 

muse.ado. Sr. 

.Tadiput ri, TaM. 

Japatii, Tel, 


Talznflar. All. 

nza-iloip-p’ho-hwrji.JiirM. 

Poely, Poo lie. Mils- 

oaat-ldoom, Put. 

PIowi* do niuscado, Pu. 

Mavis. Pit. Hen. her. 

\I iiskatcn-hlulhe. Gkii. 

.jaivvaiiu-y; Jaiput vi (Hi/.. 

Jawatri, Japul ri,Jaiuil ri, 

Hind. 

Knmbaugpala, J vv. 

M ace is the aril or arillus of the nutmeg 
and forms around the shell of the nutmeg. 

, Tt has a pleasant, aromatic smell, and a 
j warm bitterish pungent taste, it, is a fa- 
; vouriie medicine of the hiudu physicians, 

I who prescribe it in the slow stages of 
fever, Ac. It is imported into India from 
: Singapore, Batavia, and the Banda Islands, 
i Mace is fleshy, branching, and when recent 
| of a bright, scarlet colour, but in the process 
of drying it changes to yellow, orange yel- 
, low, or what is considered best, golden yel- 
| low, and becomes transparent and horny 
| Tt is prepared by drying in thoj 
j days. The aril is someth 
! and dried in a single laycl 
is pressed together, in wil l 
two layers. The Dutch sj^ffHvTemace with 
salt water prior to packing it in sacks. As 
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ace, is a lleshy sort. ; 
To high a price as the Pc- 


MACHA-RANG. 

there are two kinds of nutmegs, so are there 
two kinds of mace, the produce of the same 
^plants ; - thus, there is true or cultivated^ 
■nbce, and false or wild mace, butj^ 
Kealers distinguish three sorts, 

■ Penang Mace is fh 
peteheS the tn ^ _ 

picuf 

Dutch' 
scarcely fefi 
nang mace. 

Singapore Mace , is a somewhat inferior 
kind.” 

Wild or false mace. —The mace of the 
male or false nutmeg is distinguished from 
the true mace by being formed of three or 
four regular bands united at the summit. 
The ohemieal properties of this article arc 
analogous to that of the true mace, but the 
oil is so inferior in proportion, that the male 
mace is but of little commercial value. 
Owi ng to its comparative cheapness, false 
mace is used in India only among the poorer 
natives. It is procurable in most bazaars 
under the name of “ Rarnputri,” is of a dark 
red colour, and deficient in flavour and aro¬ 
ma. Under the microscope, mace presents a 
structure very distinct from that of the nut¬ 
meg itself. Much difference is observed in 
the quality of samples. The duty on genu¬ 
ine mace is 2s. Gd. the pound. The imports 
into Great Britain between J 817 and JS51 
ranged from 10 to 34 tons ; of which only 8 or 
9 tons were retained for home consumption. 
— Faulkner . M. E. J. F. Fond awl its Ad al¬ 
teration, p. 412. McCulloch 1 s Commercial 
Dictionary , p. 77 0, Mason's Tcnasserrm. 
Powell's Hand Book, Vol. p. 302. Foote's 
Statistics of Commerce , p. 2 2 I. 

MACE OIL. 

Jaiwant.ry, or Jai- f Wassa Wasitali, Sin on 

putri-ka tel, Hind. J Jaijmtri tailum, Tam. 

A brown coloured, highly fragrant, almost 
solid oil, largely used ns a liniment. 

MACEDONIANS. There were Grecian 
military colonies established at Alexandria 
ad Oaucasum, Arigamm, and Ba/ira, and gar¬ 
risons at Nysa, Ora, Massaga, Peucelnntis 
and at Aornis, a mountain range, supposed to 
be the mountains of Mahaban in the Fir Pan- 
jal or Mid Himalayan range. See India, In¬ 
scriptions, Kafir. 

MACHA-KAI, Tam. Galls, the old Cal¬ 
lus cys tic us. 

JTind. Euryale for ox, Salisb. 
ii. a tiger, Pel is t.igris.— 

. batchl, Jav. and Machan 
t0o7ITWi^M|^rfe]is pardus.—-LOm. 

MACHA-KaWG. Beng. Hind, also Ma¬ 
ch arang korol, Macharang-manga, and Ma- 


charyn. P anj 
tus ful 


iB 

gunS 

-ained^ 



MACIHN. 

halicetus, Linn. IlaH 
Viellot. 

A reddish brittle gunil 
times stated to be obtained^ 
ga pterygosperma. It is con- 
>y the natives a temperate remedy, is 
used jis an astringent in diarrhoea and special 
diseases, also for pain in Ihe loins and cholic. 
Usually given moist. — Powell's Hand Booh, 
Vol. 1. p. 333. 

MACTIA HEW A, a river in Garrawara, 
tlie principal affluent- of (he Slier. It rises 
in the Seoni district,but its course is chiefly 
through the Bachai sub-division of the Nar- 
singlipur district. Coal is exposed in tho 
river-bed two miles above its junction with 
the Slier. 

MACHTIT, or Maoh’hi-rnar. Guz. A fish¬ 
erman, usually of the Koli tribe. Mach* 
hua. Hung. A fisherman, a vender of fivsli. 

MACIIPDA. A small chiefship attached 
to tho Sambalpur district. It is situated 
some t.wenl y-five miles north-west ofSambul- 
pur, and consists of only five villages, with 
an area of some five or six squaro miles, and 
a population of 539 souls. 

MAORI KAIA. Tel. Galls. 
MACHILUS MACKAXTHA. N. ab. E. 

M. glauoesoons.— W. fc. | Oolooloo-gas. Sinou. 

I’liis large tree grows in the Central and 
South-western Provinces of Ceylon at an 
elevation of 1,500 to 4,000 feet. Tho tim¬ 
ber is useful for building purposes.— Tlnu. 
Fa. FI. Zeyt p. 2 54. 

MACHILUS ODOR AT IS S £ M U S. News? 

Badror; lVoraef Beas. I Chau ; Chandnaof Ram. 
J\1 it pat tar ; Muskru ,, | Shalanglu „ 

Taura of Chknah. j Haghol; Sliirof Sutt,bj. 

A tree of the Panjab Himalaya 'Up to 
4,050 and 7,000 feet.— Dr. J. L. Stewart , M.V. 

MACHTN, or Maha-china, “ Great China,” 
the name by which Hindus anciently styled 
the Great Empire of Ghinji, and still 
vernacularly used by them. But it is often 
used pleonastieally coupled with Chin to 
denote the same thing, Chin and Machin,” 
a phrase having some analogy to the term 
Sind and Hind, used to express all India, 
also similarly to Gog and Magog, ap-, 
plied to the northern nations of Asia. The 
use of a double assonant name, sometimes to 
express a dual idea but often a single one, is 
a favourite oriental practice. As far back 
as Herodotus we have Crophi and Mophi, 
Thyni and Bithyni; the Arabs have con¬ 
verted Cain and Abel into Kabil and Habil, 
Saul and Goliah into Talut and Jalut, Pha- 
roali’s magicians into Ris&m and Rejam, of 
whom the jewish traditions had made Jannes 
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MACROTOMIA. MAD AN. 


podes of Milne-Edwards, Legion Podop- 
thalmiens, as under— 

Tbiotc Mjvcroporlidrp. 

Egoria arael mimics, T'dm. Cimirnandel Coast. 

„ herbstii, Eda\ Asiatic Scar.;, 

,, imlica, I'dvK Indian Ocean. 

DucJca ovis, i'.tJiv. do 

,, liybrida, ‘,'d>r. Coroniandid Coast. 

,, rnui icata, Ediv. E. Indies. 

See Crustacea). 

MACROPTERTCHINEE, a sub-fomily of 
Birds of the .Family Cypselida), as under— 

Sub-fam. Cypselirue, o gen. 11 sp. viz., 3 
Acanthylis, (> Oypselus, 2 Collocalia. 

Sub-fam. Macropterigiina?, 1 gen. 3 sp. 
viz., 8 Macroptcrix, corouatus, klecho,- co- 
matns. 

M A CRORIIAM PITHS SEM1 PA I,MA- 
TITS.— Jerdon. This wading bird* is larger 
than M. griscus, with (lie three anterior toes 
connected at base by membranes, of which 
the inner is equally developed with that con¬ 
necting the middle and outer toes of Hi- 
inantopus Candidas and 11. leucoeopbalus, 
the outer being rather more so. Bill ex¬ 
actly as in Soolopax, its terminal fifth 
smooth and tumid in the living bird, be¬ 
coming shrunken and papillose soon after 
death.' Length 13 in. : of which the hill to 
forehead measures 2? in.; expanse of wings 
21 inch; closed wing G.\ in.; tail 2 J, in. 
tarse If in.; middle toe and tail H in.; 
hind toe and nail in. Bill dusky, dull 

carneous towards the base of the lower man¬ 
dible ; legs and toes lead coloured.— Mr. 
Blytlis Report. 

MACROTARSIUS, a genus of birds of 
the Family Cliaradriadte, thus ; 

Fam. Chnradriadte. 

Sub-fam. Oursorina\ 2 gen. 2 sp. viz., 
Cursorius coromatidclicus, maerotarsins 
bitorquatus. I 

Sub-fam. Esacinfle, 2 gon. 2 sp. viz., I 
1 Esacus; 1 CEdicnemus. 

Sub-fam. Vanellinro, 4 gen. 6 sp. viz., 

I Hoplopterus, J Sarciophorus, 3 Lobivanel- 
lus. 

Sub-fam. Charadrinse, 2 gen. 2 sub-gen. 
10 sp. 1 Squatarola, 2 Charadrius, 1 Eudro- 
mias, 6 Hiaticula. Seo Birds, p, 517. 

MACROTOMIA. Of this genus, the 
Benthamia D. C., and Macrotomia eueliroma 
II. F , et T ; occur in the N. W. Himalaya.. 

The M. enchroma is the Litliospermum 
enromon of Royle, and the Onosma echioides 
of Linnaeus. The Rattan-Jot or Gao zahan. 
The bruised root of one or other or both is 
locally applied to eruptions, and is sent to 
the plains as the officinal rattanjot, Poten- 
tilla Nepalonsis, which is also used, in dye¬ 
ing wooj. Roylo assigned rattanjot to Li- 


; fchospermum vestHum (See Geranium nodo- 
j sum.) In Lahoul, Spiti, and Kanawar, it 
j is used by the Lam has to stain images; and 
■as a red dye for cloth, being applied with 
!ghi or the acid of apricots.— Dr. J. L. Stew - 
i art, M. D. 

M AC ROIjRA, or Macrura, the scientific 
name fbr that section of Crustaceans which 
have the abdomen, usually called the tail, 
long, in contradistinction, from that section 
jCBmehyura which have the tail short. The 
(common lobster is an example of a Macru- 
jrous Crustacean, and the common crab of a 
'Braehyurus Crustacean.— Fray. Cyc. See 
Cm.si acea. 

MAOROXIJ.S, Sciurns ruforiger. 

MACULLA, is the principal commercial 
depot on the south coast of Arabia. It is in 
lat, 11° 30’ 40’ N. and long. 49°6’ E. 
Maculla. and Shah nr are the two principal 
: slave ports on the southern coast of Arabia. 

■ The slaves from Zanzibar and from the 
Somali and Deukali coasts were annually 
brought there. On the 14th May 1863, 
Brigadier Coghlan, concluded an engage- 
jmonh with nakib Silah-bin-Mabomcd of 
'Maculla and nakib Ali Najoo of Sbuhur, in 
! which they agreed to abolish and prohibit 
the export and import of slaves.— Horse - 
bu^gh. Treaties , Engagements and Snnnuds , 
Voi. Y1I. p. 308. 

i MAD. An. rise, extension. Mad-o Jazr, 
j flood and ebb: Mad is often used in tho 
i eoninlimentary phrases of letters as Mad-o- 
zillaho,—may your shadow increase. 

MAD A OHETTU. Tel. Avicennia to- 
mentosa, Linn. 

MA L)AD. An. Hind, a compound of betel 
leaf and opium. 

MADAD, Ar. aid, assistance, Madad-i- 
rnaash, an addition to ones means, a pension¬ 
ary aid. Ya Ali madad, Help oh ! Ali. 

MADAGASCAR, a great island off the S. 

E coast of Africa from which it is separat¬ 
ed by the Mozambique channel. 

MADAKPOR, a migratory raco of the 
Central Dekkan, known also as the Keli- 
katr. 

MADAL, See Dyes. 

MAD ALA, MaleaTi. Madalam Pallam, 
Tam. Punica granatum. 

MADAN a race of Arabs, well known 
along the banks of the river. They are 
fixed, not migrating like other Arabs ; they 
exist upon the prodneo of their immense 
herds of buffaloes which, with a few sheep 
and cows, form all their property. They 
live in huts formed of split reeds, along with 
the animals that form their support, v and 
which they scarcely exceed in iiitellectq^L. 
endowments. It is from the notorious "4 
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couthness and brutality of t-lieir habits that 
the other tribes of Arabs give the mime of 
MUHhii, that is, ignorant, from two Arabic 
words, signifying nob wise.— J. B. Fraser, 

P- ; 

MA1)AN a village with turquois or firo- 
zah mines, in the declivity of a mountain, 
two miles from the village. The tirozah 
stratum was not plentiful in this mine; it 
appeared in some places in very narrow 
seams. There are many different minerals in¬ 
termixed with the liro/'ih, and most part of 
the rock contained iron ore, which sparkled 
wliun broken. The Jirozah is cut by means 
of a small wheel, which is turned by one 
hand while the stone is applied by the other, 
till sufficiently polished. ft is then fixed 
to the end of a small piece of stick, with 
sealing-wax ami exposed lor sale.— Mohan. 
LaV .9 Travels p. •] 74- 1 7 o. 

MADANA, a name of Kama, the biiuln 
god of love, in the liindu religion, festivals 
are held on the 3.4th and Htb of the month 
Cheyt, in honour of Kama., the god of love. 
Madana, he who intoxicates, with desire, 
Kama, are both epithets of the god of love. 
The festivals on the 1 3th and 14jt.ii are called 
Madana triodasi (thirteenth) and cliaturdasi 
(fourteenth), On these days, the rajpoots 
of Oodyapur sing hymns handed down by 
the bards, u JIail ! god of the ilowery how, 
hail! warrior with a iisli on thy banner, 
hail ! powerful divinity, who eansetli the 
firmness of the sage to forsake him. Glory 
to Madana, to Kama, the god of gods ; U> 
him by whom Brahma, Vishnu, Siva, and 
Indra, are filled with emotions of rupture.” 
There is no city in the East where tho ado¬ 
rations of the sex to Kama deva, are more 
fervent than in Oodyapur, the city of tho 
rising sun.— Tod's Rajasthan, Vol. l.p. 577. 

MADANA, Hind. Daetyloetenium yEgyp- 
tiacum ; also Spermaeoeo hispida. Li tub. 

M ADANA, Sans Gardenia dumetovum. 

MADANA ANAPA 0J1ETTU, Carina 
papaya, L. so called in Ganjarn and Vizaga- 
patarn. 

MADANA or M0D1NA, Madana budata 
kada, Madana grandhi, Tkl. Spermacocc 
hispida, L. S. scabra i. 371— Rhcccte, ix. 7(i 
—Br. 741. 

MADANA GANTI, Tkl. AUernanthera 
sessilis, 11. Br. a creeper growing near 
water, on the margin of tanks, Ac. 

MADANA GINJALU, Tkl. Linum usi- 
tatissimum, L. Linseed. 

MADANAMU, Sans. Datura sp ? 

MADANA SEKU, Tkl. Cryptolpis reti¬ 
culata, Wall, tho Hill people of Yizianagram 
dflpko cordage and also a kind of cloth from 

^tibro. 
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MADAPHALAMU, Tel. Citrus sp. also 
(Madijdmla. ! 

MADANU, or Shan, of Kanavvar and 
Pangi, vSalix alba, white willow. 

MA DAORIC AT J, See Cyporace®. 

MADAPOLLAM, a cotton fabric, manu¬ 
factured in the Madras Presidency, The 
export-trade in madapollams and long cloths 
has been annihilated by the goods laid down 
by the British manufacturer, in all the 
hazanrs of hidia. 

MAD APPLE, Solarium melongeua. 

MADAR, Ilf nD. Calotropis gigantea, also 
G. procera. The stalks of both of these 
plants yield a strong fibre used iu making 
fishing lines; the silky lloss oT tin? seeds in 
the seed-pod has been woven into a line 
silk-cot ton like fabric and has been employ¬ 
ed to mix with silk, and the juice furnishes 
a substance very like gutta percha in many 
of it s qualities. 

MAJ.)Alt, Bbno. Coral tree, Erythrina 
ful go ns 

M ADARA-GASS, Sing. Cluytia collina. 
Bo,eh. 

MAD ARE. Hind. Leptopus cordifolius. 

MADA R-PATI, Beng. Marauta diehotoma 
Wall, 

MADAR1J, a servile race in Coorg, who 
make baskets. The Madagaru, predial slaves 
of Coorg, are, seemingly identical.— Wilts. 
Gloss. 

MADID ANG KAMENHJIR, a Penang 
wood used by the Chinese for making boxes. 

MAI.)DANG TANDAK, a Penang wood 
of a dark brown colour. Not used. 

M YDDAVA M.EEN, Tam. Mullet fish. 

MADDE DOOP, Can. Ailarithus Mala- 
bariuus. 

MADDER. 


Fuh, 

Ak. 

Ru-nas, 

Peks. 

Md(3, 

Dut. 

Granca, 

Port. 

Alizari ; Garance, Fit. 

Marioxia, Krap, 
Manjishtha, 

Rus. 

F.irborothc, 

Gkk. 

Sans. 

Mmijit, 

Ciiz. Hind. 

WeJI-mudutta, 

Singh. 

Robbia, 

It. 

Granza, Rubia. 

Sr 

Rubia, tinctorum, Lat. 
Puntvyar, Maleal. 

Mau-jisti, Tam. Tel. 


Madder is the product of tho long slender 
roots of the Rubia tinctorum, a plant of 
which there are several varieties. The 
! principal supplies of it are obtained from 
Holland, Belgium, France, Turkey, Spain, 
j and the Belearic Isles, the Italian States, 

! India and Ceylon. The best soil for it is 
dry, fertile and deep sandy loams, the roots 
are long and fibrous. It is propagated by 
dividing and transplanting the roots, but it 
grows from seed, and between the years 
1847 and 1851, the imports ranged from 
8000 ta 13,000 tons, valued from £25 £o £55. 
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The first Theodotus, b. c. 256, reigned 
about same time as Arsaces I. 

Theodotus II, b. c. 240, is said to have 
reigned in the Kabul valley. 

Euthydemus, b. c. 220 reigned in the timo 
of the expedition of Antiochus the Great and 
was defeated in battle near Merv by the 
united Syrian and Parthian armies. lie then 
urged Antiochus to receive him in alliance 
and so extend the Greek influence to the 
Indus. A peace was concluded, and Euthy¬ 
demus led the Syrian army through Bactria, 
t. e., by the route north of the mountains to 
the Kabul valley and across the Indus in b. 
c. 206. There Antiochus made peace with 
Sophagasenus (Asoka), which that sovereign 
recorded by edicts on rocks and pillars in 
various parts of India, in characters exactly 
resembling those on the coins of Agnthocles. 
In b. c. 205, Antiochus returned by way of 
Arachotia. The translation of she edicts of 
Asoka, is in the Asiatic Society’s Journal for 
J838. That on the Girnar rock names Antio¬ 
chus as Antiochia Yona Raja. 

Eukratides, u. c. 178 ; Prinsep, b. o. 181 ; 
Bayer, Wilson, b. c. 165 ; Visconti, Lassen, 
B. c. 175. He seems to have made an expe¬ 
dition to India in 165 B.C., and, on his return 
from which, to have been murdered by his 
sou. Numerous of his coins have been found 
in Bactria aud Aflfghanistau, Mr. II. T. Prin¬ 
sep considers that ho ruled originally in 
Bactria, subsequently made conquests in and 
south of Paropamisus, in Kabul and, first of 
all the Greeks, coined in the bilingual Ariau 
inscription. The first use of two languages, 
however, is also ascribed to Agathocles, who 
used Greek and Sanscrit while Eukratides 
used Greek and Arian. Eukratides was the 
earliest of the Greek kings of Bactria, Kabul 
and Asia who adopted bilingual inscriptions 
on his coins. It is supposed cousequent on 
his conquest of the Paropamisus, after as¬ 
sumption of the title of Great King. On his 
death, his wide dominion is supposed to have 
been broken into several independent kingdoms. 

Helioeles, b. c. 155, the parricide of Eu¬ 
kratides, used belingual inscriptions on coins 
in pure Greek and Arian. llis rule though 
short extended over Bactria aiul the Paropa¬ 
misus. 

Antimachus, b. c. 150, coined with Greek 
and Arian. 

Agathocles, b. c. 190, coined with Greek 
and Sanscrit, is supposed by Lassen to have 
ruled Kabulistan to the Indus, and Mr. II. T. 
Prinsep supposes him to have been the go¬ 
vernor left by Antiochus in Kabul, after his 
treaty with Asoka. 

Pantaleon, b. C. 195, coined in Greek and 
Sanscrit. 


Professor Lassen supposes four Greek 

kingdoms, viz., 

That of Bactria: 

One eastern under Menander and Apollo* 
dotus, comprehending the Panjab and valley 
of the Indus, with Kabul, aud Arachotia or 
Kandahar added in times of its prosperity. 

A western at Herat and iu Seestan. 

A fourth, central of the Paropamisus, which 
latter region Mr. Prinsep is inclined to give 
to Bactria, because of the bilingual as well as 
the pure Greek coins of Helioeles and Anti¬ 
machus, kings of Bactria. 

Of all the kings who followed Eukratides, 
Menander and Apollodotus alone are men¬ 
tioned by classical authorities. 

The Scythian kings, followed tho Greek 
kings, in adopting their forms of money. 
They coined similar pieces with superscrip¬ 
tions similar and in the same languages, but 
inscribed on them their own names mid titles 
and varied tho emblems and devices. 

Manes, b. c . 135, is supposed to have been 
a Scythian, the head of one of thoso tribes 
tlmt broke into Bactria between 150 to 140 
b. c., and he seems to have held communica¬ 
tion with Azes. On the obverse, this coin 
contains the king with a trident, a Tartar war 
weapon, setting his foot on a prostrate enemy. 

Azes, b. c. 130, the greatest of Scythian 
kiugs, on whose coins are bilingual inscrip¬ 
tions, with plain distinct Greek characters.— 
BA2IAEQS BA2IAEGN MErAAOY AZOY. 

In Ariau, Maharajasa Baja Bajasa Maha- 
tasa Ayasa. 

The figures on the coins arc various. 

Professor Wilson thinks lie was an Indian 
buddhist king about 50 b. c. Professor 
Lassen regards him as a Sacian Scythian, 
who conquered the Kabul valley in tho time 
of the second Mithridates, and finally de¬ 
stroyed the kingdom of Menander and Her¬ 
mans in about 120 b. c. lie considers ho 
was succeeded by Aziliscs. 

Azilises, u. c. 115, reigned with the same 
titles as Azes. On one coin, the name of 
Azes is on the Greek obverse, and that of 
Azilises on the Hadrian reverse. 

Vonones, b. c. 100, called Balahara, sup¬ 
posed to have been a Parthian satrap who 
asserted independence and created a kingdom 
for himself out of the dominions of Azilises. 

Spalirisus, b. c. 85, sometimes read Ipa- 
lirisus, supposed a Parthian king. 

Spalypius, B. c. 75, had many coins in two 
languages, lie was a vicc-regcnt, son of Vo¬ 
nones aud perhaps brother of Spalirisus. 

About this time, as indicated by his coins, 
was a ruler, whose name is not known,—Soter 
Mcgas, b. c. 70, the nameless Great Soter 
king, liad coins with an Arian legend which 
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•James Prinsep atul Professor Lassen ascribed 
to Azes. On all is a peculiar monogram with 
three prongs. The same monogram was con¬ 
tinued in coins of Kadphises and of the 
Kaherkes, but it is not found in those of the 
Hercules type, derived from Hermaeus. Mr. 
H. T. Prinsep considers him to have been 
contemporary but not identified with Vikra- 
maditya, and that he assumed the title of 
Soter Megas, which was continued down by 
the Kadphises kings. He considers that the 
nameless kings, with those on whose coins are 
the words Kodcs or Hyrkodes, although mere 
local chiefs such as now rule at Kulm, Kunduz, 
and Balkh, preceded the conquest of the 
Panjab by Vikramaditya, b. c. 56. 

Vikramaditya. About this great king, India 
affords nothing but fables, but a passage of 
the Peri plus mentions that his capital was 
Ozene (Ujeiu) and it is known that he ex¬ 
tended his empire to Kabul about b. c. 56. 
This dominion in tho Kabul valley must have 
been temporary ; his empire fell to pieces 
after his death and nearly a century elapsed 
before Chandra Sena restored the sovereignty 
of Hindoostau in its unity. 

Kadaphes or Kadphises, a dynasty of three 
rulers, who ruled in Kabul, from the downfall 
of the kingdom of Vikramaditya. Kadphi- 
ses’ name is on the Ariau reverse of the 
Hermreus coins of Hercules type. There is 
no indication of a settled worship. The Her¬ 
cules worship was readily borrowed from the 
Greeks by the wild Scythians, as a mere 
reverence of physical strength. The Kohis- 
tan is supposed to be the district of the first 
rise of Kadphises, while Kabul and its valley 
were subject to Indian rule ; and while there, 
the chief seems to have retained his Scythian 
title and rude worship of Hercules. After¬ 
wards, overpowering the Indian governors 
who had followed Vikramaditya into the 
Kabul valley and Panjab, he or his descend¬ 
ants seem to have adopted the hindoo religion, 
coining with Greek and dropped their Scy¬ 
thian title. In a gold coinage by a Kadphises 
king, Siva occurs in tho mixed male and 
female character, and very generally accom¬ 
panied by the bull Nandi. Professor Lassen 
discovered in Chinese history, that Khi-out- 
chi-u-hi Kui-tsi-kio, a Yuchi, or Yeutchi, or 
white Hun, conquered the Szus or Azes 
Scythians in about 40 b. c. and dying at the 
advanced age of 84 years, his sou Yen-kao- 
Ching prosecuted his career of victory and 
reduced tho Indus valley and Panjab to sub¬ 
jection in about 20 b. o. The names are 
scarcely recognisable, but the facts and period 
correspond to the career and supposed era of 
the Kadphises kings. 

Korosoko Kosoulo Kadphises, b. c. 50 in 
10 K 


Arian Dhama * * rata Kujula kasa Saba- 

shakha Kadaphasahis,—coins are of the Her¬ 
cules aud Hermseus types. 

Zathos Kadaphes Khoranos, B. c. 20. On 
the reverse of the coins is a sitting figure, 
with the arm extended, and wearing a loose 
flowing Indian dress. They have monograms 
the same as the Azes coins. The Siva wor¬ 
ship had not yet been established as the state 
religion. 

Vohemo Kadphises, b. c. 5. His copper 
coins have the king standing in a Tartar dress, 
with coat, boots and cap, liis right hand point¬ 
ing downwards to an alar or pile of loaves and 
having a trident separate on one side and a 
club on the other. The reverse has the Siva 
and Nandi bull. 

The readings of the Arian inscriptions on 
coins of the Kadphises kings, by Lassen, J. 
Prinsep and Wilson are somewhat different, 
and it is suggested that the words Korso 
Kozoulo, Koranos and Zathos, were titles 
short of royalty. Professors Lassen and Wil¬ 
son carry the dynasty of Kadphises through 
the whole of the first century of our era, and 
consider it to have been then overpowered by 
a fresh swarm of Scythians under the Kanerki 
kings. Mr.’ II. T. Prinsep supposes that 
during the ascendancy of the Kadphises kings, 
the Groeco-Parthian party still held out in cities 
and communities, abiding their time to re¬ 
assert their independence and rose again about 
the middle of the first century of our era ; 
amongst these, coins show. 

Undopherros, a. d. 40, calling himself king 
of kings in Greek, and in Arian Maharajasa 
Raja Rajasa, Tradatasa, Mahatasa, Pha- 
rahitasa. 

Gondopherres or Gondophares, b. c. 55, 
who took the same Arian name of Pharahi- 
tasa. 

Abagasus, king of kings, A. D. 70, in Arian 
Abakhafasa, Professor Lassen supposes this 
name to be identical with Vologeses. Mr. H. 
T. Prinsep supposes these coins to be of 
Parthians who established for themselves a 
separate and independent sovereignty in 
Kabul aud the Paropamisus. 

Abalgasius, a. d. 80, Captain Cunningham 
described the Arian legend on the coins to be 
“ Of the saviour king Abagasus,” younger 
son of Undopherres. 

Kanerki. At the close of the first century 
of our era, when the above Ario-Parthian 
supposed dynasty ceased to reign in Kabul 
and the Panjab, a new race of Scythian kings 
appeal ed who issued gold and copper money 
of quite a different device and style from 
anything before current. These bear a title 
of Kanerkes, at first with the title of Basileus 
Basileon, but afterwards with the Indian title 
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of Rao Nano Rao. The number and variety 3ame place as before, and in the same man- 
of the Kanerki coins indicate a long dominion ier ; and returned to Samarcand by way 
for kings of the race. The only characters >f Bunnoo or Banou, Nughz or Nagaz, Kabul, 
on their coins are Greek, but these become at Bacalan and Termed. 

last so corrupt as to be quite illegible. On About a mile from the city of Kabul is the 
their obverse is the king standing, or in bust ;omb of the emperor Baber (obiit 1530) iu 
to the waist, in a Tartar or Indian dress, die sweetest spot in the neighbourhood : he 
with the name and titles in a Greek legend iad himself directed to be interred there, 
round : while on the reverse are Mitluaic t is a brick building, fifty feet high. From 
representations of the sun or moon with he hill which overlooks Baber’s tomb is a 
HA10S, NANAIA, OKPO, MIOPO, MAO, noble prospect over a plain twenty miles in 
A0PO, or some other mystical name of these ircumference studded with gardens and in¬ 
luminaries, also in Greek letters. And on tersected by three rivulets, 
all the Kanerki coins, is the same monogram The population of the Afghan states is not 
as the Kadphises dynasty used, and which numerous. General Ferrier quotes it at 
was borrowed apparently from the nameless ,200,000 in all, in the territories of Herat, 
Soter Megas. This would seem to indicate Kandahar and Kabul. But the people are all 
that the Kanerki dynasty, though interrupted above the English standard in height, and are 
as Mr. Prinsep supposes by the intervention nave to recklessness. The races in Affgha- 
of Ario-Parthians was yet a continuation of nistan are not numerous. The Affghans, pro- 
the same tribe and nation as its predecessors perly so called, are at present the dominant 
of the name of Kadphises. The state reli- ace, and in Kandahar, Kabul and Herat, hold 
gion seems to have been Mithraio, whence the Tajik in subjection. The Tajik are the 
derived, not known, but on their coins, the descendants of the ancient conquerors of the 
Siva bull device is also found on the reverse, country, and may bo sub-divided into the 
the bull’s head being to the left,—in the coins Parsivan or inhabitants of towns speaking 
of the Kadphises, being to the right. A list Persian and the Eimak or nomades. The 
of their kings, caunot be framed, but their Uzbek are in numbers ; the Hazara of Tar- 
power seems to have lasted for more than two tar, perhaps, of Turkoman origin, and the 
centuries. The style and device, of the Eimak who graze their flocks in the Paro- 
Greek, of the gold coins especially, of the pamisus, are brave, and relentless, and Aff- 
coius both of Kadphises and the Kanerkes ghans when travelling, whether proceeding 
was carried on till it grew more and more from Balkh, Kabul, Kandahar or Herat, never 
corrupt, and was at last entirely lost, through enter into the mountain districts of these 
the deterioration of art, under the princes of intrepid nomadic tribes. One of the Eimak 
hindoo race, who succeeded to the more ener- tribes, is known as the Feroz Kohi, after the 
getic Greeks and Scythians. city of that name, about sixty-three miles from 

Of all these conquerors, the routes of Teheran. Timur exasperated at the depreda- 
Alexander, Timur aud Nadir Shah, are the tions which they committed, transported the 
only ones that have their particulars on whole of them into the mountains lying be- 
record. Nadir Shah’s route into India was tween Persia and India. The races occupy- 
the ordinary one, by Attock and Lahore, ing Afghanistan are distinguished by marked 
and he returned, as appears by Abdul Kar- characteristics, moral as well as physical, 
rim and M. Otter, by nearly the same route General Ferrier, (p. 5,) gives a most un¬ 
save that instead of crossing the Indus al favourable account of them : he tells us 
Attock, he went higher up, and passed the that the Afghans of Kabul consider them- 
borders of Sewad, in his way to Jelalabad selves as Indiau Affghans, whereas those of 
and Kabul. Timur in his route from Kabu Herat say they are Khorassani ; one tribe 
towards Hindoostan, according to Sharif-ud repudiates another, aud denies its Afghan 
Din, went by way of Irjal, Shenuzan, Nughz, origin, and there is not the least sympathy 
Ballou (or Bunnoo,) and thence to the Indus between them. The names of Patan, Rohilla, 
at the very place where Jalal-ud-Din, king and Afghan, which serve at the present time 
of Kharasm, fought with Chengis Khan in to designate the Afghan nation, are really 
1221 } and so heroically swam the river those of so many distinct races now con*- 
after his defeat. It must not be omitted, founded in one. The Affghans, he tells 
that Timur crossed an extensive desert in us, are tall, robust, active, and well formed ; 
his way to Batnir. In his return from the their olive and sometimes sallow complexions 
banks of the Ganges, he proceeded to the and strongly marked hard features give 
north-west, along the foot of the Sewalik their countenances a savage expression ; 4he 
mountains, by Meliapur, Jallindhar and Jum lids of their black eyes, which are full of.fifre, 
moo, to the Indus, which he crossed at the are tinged with antimony, for this, in their 
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opinion, gives force and adds beauty and a 
dazzling brilliancy to them ; their black beard 
is worn short, and their hair, of the same 
colour, is shaved off froni the front to the top 
of the head, the remainder, at the sides, being 
allowed to fall in large curls over the shoulders. 
Their step is' full of resolution, their bearing 
proud, but rough. They are brave even to 
rashness, excited by the smallest trifle, enter¬ 
prising without the least regard to prudence, 
energetic, and born for war. They are sober, 
abstemious, and apparently of an open disposi¬ 
tion, great gossips, and curious to excess. 
Courage is with them the first of virtues, and 
usurps the place of all the others : with them 
it is “ Give or I take.” Force is their only 
argument, and it justifies everything ; an 
individual who is merely plundered considers 
himself extremely fortunate, ns, generally 
speaking, life is also taken. There is no 
nation in the world more turbulent and less 
under subjection, and the difficulties in render¬ 
ing them submissive to a code of just laws 
would bo almost insurmountable. A Afghans, 
he says, are as incapable of a continuous 
course of actions as of ideas ; they do every 
thing on the spur of the moment, from a love 
of disorder.or for no reason at all: it matters 
little to them who gives them laws ; they obey 
the first comer directly they find it is to their 
advantage to do so. Their cupidity and 
avarice is extreme ; there is no tic they would 
not desert, to gratify their avidity for wealth. 
This surpasses all that can be imagined ; it is 
insatiable, and to satisfy it they are capable of 
committing the greatest crimes. For it they 
will sacrifice all their native and independent 
pride, even prostitute the honor of their 
wives and daughters whom they frequently 
put to death after they have received the 
price of their dishonor. Gold, in Affghanistan, 
is, more than anywhere else, the god of the 
human race ; it stifles the still small cry of 
every man’s conscience if, indeed, it can be 
admitted that an Affghan has a conscience at 
all; it is impossible to rely on their promises, 
their friendship, or their fidelity. They enter 
into engagements, and bind themselves by the 
most solemn oaths, to respect them, and in 
order to give them a sacred character, tran¬ 
scribe them on a Koran. They submit to the 
laws only after they have tried every means 
to evade them. General Fender believes that 
an enterprising and clever chief could, in 
Affghanistan, obtain from fifteen to eighteen 
thousand excellent Balooch infantry ; but it 
would be difficult to keep so large a force 
under the same flag for any length of time, so 
long as Seistan is in their possession. In 
General Fender’s time the whole of the 
Afghan army consisted of the three divisions 
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of Kabul, Kandahar, and Herat; of these, 
the troops called Daftari, or enrolled, pre¬ 
sented the following effective force :— 

(a.) Kabul, 31,000, viz :— 

15,000 Affghan Horse. 4,000 Parsivan, Haza- 
6,000 Parsivan or Kuzil- rah, or Usbek, Infan- 

hash Horse. try. 

6,000 Affghan Moun¬ 
taineers, Infantry. 

(b .) In Kandahar, 18,000, viz :— 

12,000 Affghan Horse. I 3,000 Balooch Infantry. 

3,000 Affghan Infantry. | 

(c.) In Herat the army consisted of22,000:— 

8,000 Affghan Horse. I 10,000 Parsivan Infantry. 

4,000 Hazarah Horse. | 

That officer says that the reason of their 
success against the other Asiatic hordes up to 
this day has been their 61an in the attack, 
their courage, but not any clever disposition 
or a knowledge of military operations. He 
mentions that for the theatre of com but 
between their armies the Affghans always 
select large plains, in order that their 
numerous cavalry, on which they place a 
blind reliance, may be able to deploy freely. 
Though they are entirely ignorant of the art 
of attack and defence of towns and fortresses, 
the Affghans are remarkable for the obstinacy 
of their resistance and the correctness of their 
aim when they are behind walls. The arms 
of the Affghans are the firelock, the carbine, 
the swivel-gun, or a pair of lead pistols ; 
sometimes a bow, or a lance with a bamboo 
handle. 

Earthquakes are repeatedly felt at Kabul. 
Vigne tells us ( Pers . Narrat , 212) there are 
usually a. dozen in the course of a year. While 
the British were besieged at Jellalabad, in 
1841, its walls were thrown down by an 
earthqurke. The prevaling rock is gneiss. 

The town of Kabul is in Lat. 34° 23' N., 
Long. 69° 8' E. Mr. Masson derives its name 
from Kapila, a city ruled once by a prince 
Kanishka. 

The Bamian pass, in Affghapistan, is 8,496 
feet above the level of the sea. It is the 
great commercial route from Kabul to Tur- 
kistan, the several passes to the eastward are 
less frequented on account of their difficulty 
and their elevation. It is in Lat. 34* 50', 
Long, 67* 48', is about 1 mile wide, and is 
bounded by nearly perpendicular steeps. The 
pass leads over a succession of ridges from 
8,000 to 15,000 ft. It is the only known 
route over Hindoo-Koosh for artillery or 
wheeled carriages. Kabul was taken by the 
British on the 7th August 1839, and its re¬ 
occupation was on the 16th September 1842. 
It was in this city and in the retreat from 
it that the British Indian army $nstained the 
greatest disaster ever experienced during 
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British occupation of India. Kabul was 
evacuated by the British troops on the 6th 
January ] 842, and their total destruction of 
the army occurred on the following day, but 
another army re-occupied it on the 16tli 
September 1842. 

Within the principality of Kabul and 
the northern part of that of Herat are 
high mountains covered with forests, having 
between them vast argillaceous plains well 
supplied with water, covered with fields, 
and susceptible of every species of culti¬ 
vation ; the portion south of Herat and Kan¬ 
dahar also consists of immense plains. Not¬ 
withstanding the bad quality of the soil 
in Kandahar, vegetable productions are ex¬ 
tremely good and cheap. The AfFghau 
plough is simply a piece of wood sharpened 
and hardened in the fire. The AfFghnns 
cultivate wheat, barley, maize, tobacco, cot¬ 
ton, and rice, sesamum, and palma-christi. 
Ifl the mountains of AfFghauistan are found 
vast quantities of iron, lead, and sulphur ; 
quicksilver abounds ; also asbestos, which is 
called sang-i-pamba. Affghanistan lies be¬ 
tween 32° and 36* of north latitude, and 60° 
and 68° of east longitude, and within this 
confined space the climate varies amazingly 
according to the locality—the heat or the 
cold is felt in different spots in the same lati¬ 
tude with very different degrees of intensity, 
according to the configuration of the country. 
By the side of plains, on which the sun darts 
its burning rays, are table-lands at a very 
high elevation, and gigantic mountains where 
summer and winter seem to stand side by 
side. At Herat, in July 1845, the centi¬ 
grade thermometer never stood higher than 
37* in the shade, and that rarely ; it more 
frequently ranged between 32° and 34°. From 
the commencement of May to the middle of 
September the wind blows constantly from 
the N. W. over this province, and often with 
such violence as to prostrate houses, uproot 
trees, and cause much devastation. The 
winter is tolerably mild ; on the plain the 
Snow melts as it falls, and docs not lid long 
even on the summits of the mountains. 

The province of Kandahar is everywhere 
subject to intense heat. In the fortress of 
Girishk, on the banks of the Helmund, in 
the month of August, the centigrade thermo¬ 
meter stood at 48° or 49* in the shade. This 
principality is bounded on the south by the 
deserts of moving sand of the Seistan, and is 
on this side open .to violent winds, surcharged 
with exceedingly fine sand, which is very 
injurious to anipaal life. The population of 
Afghanistan is divided into two very distinct 
parts : first, the Affghan, properly so called ; 
secondly, the Tajik, the descendants of the 
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ancients, conquerors of the country, and who 
may be sub-divided into two classes—the Par- 
si van, or inhabitants of the towns, and the 
Eimak or nomades. The Affghans are at the 
present time the dominant race, and the 
Tajiks are subject to them both in Herat and 
Kandahar ; nevertheless Yar Mahomed Khan 
in the former city showed them great consi¬ 
deration, and permitted them to obtain an in¬ 
fluence which may at some future time become 
fatal to the Affghans. At Kabul their supe¬ 
rior numbers, their warlike instincts, and the 
fortified position which they occupy in that 
city, have obtained for them the same pri¬ 
vileges as the Affghans ; they share with them 
the appointments of the public service, and 
in the political troubles which often arise the 
party to which they give their support is very 
frequently triumphant. The Kuzzilbash or 
Persians established in Kabul by Nadir shah, 
and numbering 12,000 families, hold to the 
Tajik, to whom they assimilate in religion, 
both races being of the same sect, of shiah 
mahomedans. The different nations who in¬ 
habit the kingdom of Cabul were supposed, by 
the Hon’ble Mr. Elphinstone, to contribute to 
the population in the following proportions :— 

Affghan. 4,300,000 Indians (Cash- 

Baluch . 1,000,000 meer, Jut,&c., 

Tartars of all &c.).5,700,000 

descriptions. 1,200,000 Miscellaneous 

Persians (inclu- tribes. 300,000 

ding Tajik) 1,500,000 

According to Captain Raverty, the people 
who dwell about Kabul and Kandahar. 
Shorawak and Pishin, are designated BV 
Pushtun Or Upper Affghans ; and those oc¬ 
cupying the district of Roh, which is near 
India, are called L’r-Pukhtun or Lower 
Affghans. Persian is the official language of 
Affghanistan, but the Pushto is alike the com¬ 
mon tongue of the uneducated people, of the 
families of the Sadozye kings, and of the dwel¬ 
lings of the Amir. There are, however, two 
divisions of the Affghans, termed Pushtun and 
Pukhtun, who speak Pushto and Pukhto res¬ 
pectively. The Pushto being the western 
dialect with affinity to Persian, and the Pukhto 
the eastern with many Sanskrit and Hindi 
words. The Pushto is spoken, with slight 
variation in orthography and pronunciation, 
from the /alley of Pishin, south of Kandahar, 
to Kafiristan on the north ; and from the banks 
of the Helmund on the west, to the Attock, 
Sindhu or Indus river, on the east-through¬ 
out the Samah or plain of the Yuzufzye, the 
mountainous districts of Bajawar, Banjhkora, 
Suwatt and Buner to Astor, on the bor^efs 
of Little Tibet,— a tract of country equal fa 
extent to the entire Spanish peninsula* Also, 
throughout the British districts of the Dera- 
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jat, Banu Tak, Kohatt, Peshawar and the undulating country which in some places 
Samah or plain of the Yuzufzye with the assumes a mountainous, in others a hilly 
* exception of Dera Ghazi Khan, nine-tenths of character, and in some parts is well watered, 
the people speak the AfFghau language. in others bleak and rough, forming a water- 

Professor Wilson remarks that the inhabi- shed of two natural divisions, from the 
touts of the country around Kabul,—at the western of which flows the Murghab, the 
earliest period at which we have authentic Tajeud and the Farrah-rud, and from the 
accounts of them—that of the Macedonian eastern, the Helmund, the south-eastern feed- 
conquest,—were Indians ; and the designation ers of the Oxus and the north-western feed- 
given by the Greeks is confirmed by the ers of the Kabul river. It is said that 
language upon the reverse of the coins Timur, exasperated at the depredations com- 
of the Greek kings of Bactria, which, mitted by the people inhabiting Mazanderan, 
there is little doubt, is a form of Prakrit. south of the Caspian, transported the whole 
The Pathan tribes have advanced into the of them into the mountains situated between 
north-east corner of AfFghanistan within com- India and Persia. The descendants of that 
paratively recent historical times, for the people form the four Aimak tribes. They 
lower valleys of the Kabul country were once are also called Firoz Kohi, after the city of 
occupied by hindoo races, and the peaks of that name (situated about sixty-three miles 
the Safed Koh, between Jelallabad and Kabul, from Teheran), where they were defeated and 
bear such hindoo names as Sita Ram. The taken captives by Timur. According toLatham, 
term AfFghau is hardly known to the people the Aimak are of the sunni sect of mahome- 
when Europeans so designate, for the tribes dans, and are in number four, viz., the Ti- 

have not, as yet, coalesced into a nation, muni, the Hazara, the Zuri, and the Timuri. 

Physically the AfFghau people are among the The Timuri and the Hazara lie beyond the 
finest on the earth, with a broad, robust, boundaries of Kabul, and are subject to Persia, 

ruddy, manly look, and they are hardy and Vambcry, however, says that the four tribes 

bold. They have a pleasant, frank, simple, are the Timuri, Teimeni, Feroz Kohi and 
unaffected way. About Kabul, they are fair, Jamshidi, and that the whole are of Iranian 
many with red hair and blue eyes, but some origin and spoak Persian, The Timuri dwell 
of the tribes iu the lower and hotter hills and about Gorian and Kah’san ; the Teimeni from 
valleys near India, have somewhat dark Karrukh to Sabzwar; the feroz Kohi near 
skins. The majority are astute, intriguing, Kale No, and the Jamshidi on the shores of 
ambitious and faithless, avaricious, fickle, tho Murghab. In their reverence for fire, 
uncertain and crafty, and in bold unblushing their respect to the east, to which their tent 
lying a hindoo is a mere child to an AfFghan. doors look, they retain many of the fire wor- 
They are not trusted as mercenaries. The shipping views. The Aimak tents are Turk, 
eastern tribes are politically quite independ- those of the Timuri are AfFghan. They live 
ent, and the amir of Kabul does not pretend in well fortified castles, but in tents rather 
to any authority over them. These have than houses, prefer a despotic government, 
been largely employed and been becoming eat horse flesh, and mix tho flour of a nut 
more and more the military retainers in the (called Khundzik, chesnut ?) with that of their 
native army of British India. The purer wheat. The Aimak settled iu the thirteenth 
AfFghan are quite illiterate. The Euzufzye century, and .their number is estimated at 
and other tribes in the north are compara- 400,000. 

tively recent conquerors of the northern hills The Gbilzi tribe, which with the Abdali, 
and valleys, where they have mixed with a form the bulk of the AfFghanistan population, 
free hindoo people and are fairer than the but chiefly dwelling in Kandahar and Kabul, 
other AfFghan tribes. The government of The Beidurani tribe, on the north- 
the tribes is a democracy, their representa- eastern part of AfFghanistan, occupy the 
tion ahd self-government being by their Jir- lower course of the Kabul river, and the parts 
gah, but like most rude people no man’s between the Indus, the Hindoo-Koosh and 
nationality extends beyond his own clan, the Salt Range, touching the Ghilzye on the 
Mr. Campbell supposes them to be Arian and west, the Siahposh on the north, and the 
probably of similar origin to the Jat. The Iudians of India on the east, the Indus being 
Affebans in Peshawur and Kohat are British their boundary, but Peshawur is a Berdurani 
subjects. town. 

T$te Word Aimak is a Mongolian, Mantchu About a mile from the city of Kabul is the 
and Turki word, meaning a tribe. Of these, tomb of the emperor Baber (obiit 1530) in 
there are in Kabul and Persia four tribes, the sweetest spot in the neighbourhood he 
the Char Aimak. They dwell to the north had himself directed to be interred there, 
of Herat and Kabul iu the range of the It is a brick-building, fifty feet high, and 
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from the hill which overlooks Baber’s tomb, is 
a noble prospect over a plain twenty miles in 
circumference, studded with gardens and in¬ 
tersected by three rivulets. Besides the 
Kabul river, the plain is copiously irri¬ 
gated by other streams and notably by the 
Surkh-rud (the red river) which enters it 
from the west and falls into the main river at 
Borunta. A few miles below Jellalabad, the 
Kabul river is joined by a broad stream of 
considerable volume, which drains the Kuner 
valley and is likewise practicable for rafts.— 
Vigne's Personal Narrative , pp. 165, 193, 
212 ; Masson's Journeys , pp. 152-63 ; Vol. 
ii, p. 274 ; Smith's Dictionary; Malcolm's 
History of Persia , quoted in Ferner's 
Journeys , p. 55 ; On the Historical result 
deducible from recent Discoveries in Af¬ 
ghanistan , by II. T. Prinsep , Esq. ; Pen¬ 
nell's Memoirs^ pages 112/0 121 ; Captain 
Raver ty on the Pushtu language ; Bur ties' 
Kabul , Vol. i, p . 143 ; Cal. Rev. Jan 1871 ; 
Per tier's History of Afghans , pp. 3, 299, 
301, 378 ; E Ip/tinstone's History of the 
Kingdom, of Caubul , p. 84 ; Cleg horn's 
Punjab Report, p. 213 ; Moorcroft's Travels , 
vol. ii, p. 355 ; Mohun Lai's Travels , p. 73 ; 
Latham's Descriptive Ethnology ; Vam- 
berry's Sketches of Central Asia ; Mr. 
Campbell. See Semiramis, Khandahar Topes, 
Affghan, Budd’ha ; Inscriptions, p. 372 ; Jet, 
Khulm, Mongol, Ladak, Koh, Purmuli or 
Fermuli, Kaffir, Kush,India, Jelallabad, Khy- 
ber, Mongol, Tajik, Kazzilbash. 

KAB’R, Ar., Pers. Hind. A grave, a tomb. 

KABROUANG, see Tulour or Salibaboo 
islands. 

KABRA, Hind. Capparis spinosa : 
Chit—Kabra, Hindi. Uraria chetkubra. 

KABR-KI-JHAR, Hind. Calotropis pro- 
cera. 

KABADA, Hind. See Nil. 

KABUK,, Singh. ? Laterite. 

KABUKAMALE, see India. 

KABUTAR-BAZI, betting on pigeons, 
an amusement peculiar to the higher classes of 
Siud.— Burton's Sindh , p. 286. 

KABUTR-KA-JHAR, Hind. Justicia 
nasuta, also Rhiuacanthus communis. 

KABYA, see Java. 

KA-BY-AIN, also Kn-by-en, Burm. 
Ceriops Roxburghiana, Linn. 

KABYLE, south of Algiers are the Ber¬ 
ber race, the old Numidians, who differ iu 
language, form and habit from the Arabs of 
the plains. Their number is about 700,000. 
They are a federal republic, the old Quinque- 
gentes who gave so much trouble to the Ro¬ 
mans, who tided the soldiership of Maximi¬ 
lian, and sixty years afterwards again re¬ 
volted. 
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KABULI KADDU, Hind. Lagonaria 
vulgaris, Mitha kaddu, Hind. Cucurbita 
maxima. 

KABULI-KIKAR, Hind. Acacia Ara- 
bica, var. cupressiformis ; also A. farnesiana. 

KABULI TSUI, Hind. Cactus Indicus. 

KABUS, Siamese. A fresh water fish 
found in the Men am river. It is dried and 
exported.— Crawfurd's Embassy . 

KABURNE, Sans. White copperas ? Sul¬ 
phate of zinc. 

KACARI-KAI, Tam. Cucumis muricatus ? 

KACH, Hind. Daucus earota. 

KACH, Hind. Glass, crude glass fused. 
Properly kanch, 

KACH, see Kalian, Kutcli. 

KACH’A. Raw, unripe, crude, iu contra¬ 
distinction to Pak’ha, ripe, clever, skilled. 

KACIPA GHARA, or unbaked pot, as an 
ordeal a pot is filled with water and carried 
to some distance without spilling. 

KACH AT, see Nicobar Islands. 

KACHAH, Malay. Glass. 

KACHA KODIE, the stems of a creeper, 
used instead of twine for tying bundles. 

KACHAL, Hind. Abies smithiana. 

KACII-ALU, Panj. Colocasia antiquo¬ 
rum, Schott , the edible Arum or Arum coloca¬ 
sia ; Til-kaeh-alu Saxifraga ligulata. 

KACH AM, Hind. Iu the east of Kumaon, 
Ulmus iutegrifolia. 

KACHAN or Kachal, Hind, of Hazara. 
Abies smithiana, Himalayan spruce ; Tilia- 
kachang, Hind, Aconitum napellus. 

KACH ANA, Tel. Bauhinia acuminata, 
Linn. 

KACHANG, Kachang-»China, also Ka¬ 
oliang Goring, Kachang-Tanah ; also K, 
China, also K. Japun, Malay., Arachis hy- 
pogsea ; Ground-nut oil use in the Archipe¬ 
lago ; Ground-nut of Arachis hypogaea.— 
Linn. 

K A CHAR, a territory in about Lat, 27° 
N., and Long. 92 to 93° E., on the northern 
part of the valley of Assam, north-west of 
Bishnath and north-east of Gowhatty. The 
Kachari or Bodo hill race also dwell in the 
mountains south of the Assam valley and to 
east of Munnipoor, in Lat. 24° 40' and Long. 
93° E, The Kachari, the Naga, the Abor 
and some other tribes bordering on Assam 
are supposed to .be of the same race as the 
Mechi. See India. 

KACHAURI, Hind. A sort of sweetmeat. 

KACHEN, Hind. Melia azedarach, 

KACH G AND AY A, a district or section of 
Baluchistan on the east of which the capital" is 
Gandava. It is a great level tract, inhabited 
by three very distinctly marked races, the Jet, 
the Rind (including the Maghazzi,) and the 
Brahui. The Jet seem the original race, and 
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lo^eapy (he centre of the province. The Bind are the most illustrious and give the chief 
with their lawless sub-tribes the Jakrani, or sirdar, to the whole. They boast of 
Dumbaki, Bughti and Marri, are a more receni being able to muster 2,000 fighting men, and 
intrusive r4ce dwelling on the skirts. The between them and the Rind a blood feud long 
l)oda, a division of the widely dispersed greai existed. The Maghazzi and Bind are alike 
Marri tribe, have, for the last three centuries, addicted to the use of ardent spirits, opium 
occupied the hill ranges east of the plain o and bhang. See Kelat, Jell, India, Kajik, 
Kachi, The Marri are a brave race, aud Kelat, Jel|, Jutt. 

have long been distinguished as daring depre- KA-CH’HA, also Cholna, Hind. A cloth 
dators. Harand aud Dajil, in Kach Gan- worn round the hips, passing between the 
dava, but bordering on the Indus, are inha- legs, and tucked in behind, the Tamil dovati. 
bited by the Gurchaui tribe of Rind, and KACHTIATO, see Inscriptions, 
have the Muzari on their south. The Great KACHIIAURA, Hind. A small clan of Raj - 
Rind tribes are subdivided into 44 branches, poots, of whom a few are settled in Gorakhpur, 
and though not Brahui are denominated KACIIHAYANO, Pali. From Sanskrit, 
Baluch. Their traditions affirm them to Katyayana ; the tya of the latter being inva- 
huve immigrated ages ago, from Damascus riably changed to chha. 
and Aleppo. Their lauguage is the Jetki in KACHHERI, Hind. A court-house, 
commou with that of the other inhabitants of KACIIHI, Hind. A forest tract, or low 
Kach Gandhava and Mard-i-Rind means a alluvial land along the banks of the Indus : at 
brave man. The Rind of Kach Gandava arc Myanwali, the kachi is covered with sissu 
of the Utan Zye division. trees. Kachhi is a generic term for wet, or 

Utan Zye dwell at Surau. ow alluvial land and islands lying along the 

Dumbki and Jukrani dwell at Lehri. course of the Indus* The Kachlii low land 

Doda Marri dwell at Kalian. ract oil the left bank of the Indus, eom- 

Bughti dwoll at the hills cast of Lclirat, mences at Mari, opposite to K&l&b&gh, and 
Sing Saloh and Teriki. extends in one form or other, to the sea. In 

Homarari dwell at Tambu. some parts of the lower portions, babul predo- 

Jamali dwell at Rojan. miuates. Tamarisk more or less exists every- 

Of these Rind tribes, the Dumbki, Jakrani, where, aud jhaud, karil, with other shrubs 
Bughti aud Doda Marri, have always been or trees adapted for fire-wood, are largely 
distinguished by their rebellious aud preda- scattered over the entire area in greater or 
tory habits. They indulged these in the at- less density. In the upper portion, apper- 
tacks ou the British armies west of the Indus, tabling to the Miy&nwalli tahsil, the shisham 
The Marri tribo is considerable and inhabit or Dalbergia sissoo greatly predominates, and 
the eastern hills of Kach Gandava, aud a ippears to spring up spontaneously wherever 
peaceful and obedient portion of the tribe are lie soil deposited by the river is left undis- 
in the hills west of the proviuce below Jell, urbed, for a distance of at least thirty 
A large portion are at Adam Marri, on tho o forty miles below K£lcib&gh. Almost 
S. E, frontier of Sind. The Marri of Kach lie whole of the forest worthy of being 
Gandava were notorious for their lawless taken into account is situated on part of the 
habits and made frequent inroads on the plains. ieries of low islands, among which meander 
They and the Maghazzi seem to have emi- lie numerous and varying channels into which 
grated from Mekrau to Kutcli Gandava at lie Indus is divided for many miles below 
different periods, and to have become in- Mari and KcLlab^gh. The Kachi sissu forest, 
corporated with the Jut cultivators. extends over fourteen or fifteen miles on low 

The following minor Rind tribes reside in illuvial laud upon tho left bauk of the Indus, 
the north-eastern hills of Saharawan, >etween the villages ofBukkri and Futty Khan, 

Kallui at Lup. Mandarari at llodbar, ,ud more sparingly for fifteen miles lower 
Kucliik at Kirta. and down, or altogether thirty miles from K414- 

Pushh at Johan. t Pugh at Kajuri. b&gh. There are few trees in India which so 

The Rind ou the western banks of the much deserve attention as Dalbergia sissoo, 
Indus are two great tribes, the Gurchani, the “Fall” of the Panjab, considering its rapid 
who inhabit Harand and south of these the growth, the durability of the timber, and its 
predatory, but nearly independent, Mazari usefulness for many purposes ; the wood is 
tribe* The Maghazzi have only four fami- universally employed when procurable by 
lies at the Butani at Jell, being the chief. Europeans and natives where strength is re- 
They are the deadly enemies of the Rind, quired.— Cleg horn's Panjab Beport, p. 220. 
but are probably of the same race. The KACHHI, a race or tribe, spread through- 
Maghazzi are sub-divided into four principal out Hindoostan, in Guzerat; and on the north- 
families or clans, of which the Butani of Jell west borders of the Mahratta race. They are 
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engaged in the finer branches of agriculture are has in it elements of the Guzerati. That 
industrious market gardeners, flower growers, of the hunters and tanners (Dedhs) is Another 
and in Behar are large poppy growers, dialect, but the language of Laris purest. 
They recognize seven branches, theKanaujia, See Kelat, Jell, India. 

• Hardiha, Siugrauria, Jamanpuria ; Bamhauia KACIIINI, Tel, Bauhinia tomentosa* 
or Maghya ; Jaretha, and the Kachhw&ha, Linn* 

who do hot eat together or intermarry. KA CHIB, Hind. Pinus excelsa. 

There are, however, other distinctions, aud KACHISA, Hind, A sub-division of the 
in the Mahratta territory, some of them are Kurmi tribe found in Bahar, 
named from the countries they have come KACIIKARA AFIM, Hind. A kind of 
as the Bundela and Marwari Kach’hi. The opium from the hills. 

entire Canarese, Tamil, Teling aud Mahratta KAC1IKRA, Guz., Hind. Tortoise shell, 
♦nations of the Peninsula of India, are engaged KACHLAI or Kach Leia, Hind. Tama- 
iu agriculture. In the North-West Pro- rix dioeca. 

vinces the Aheer, Kach’hi and Koormi are KACH-LUN, Hind. Salt residue in glass 
similarly occupied. The Kach’hi, Koeri, Mo- melting. 

row, Kumboo and Kisan, are gardening and KACIIMACH, Hind. Solanum nigrum, 
cultivating tribes in northern India. The KACII MUJ, Panjabi. Daucus carota, 
Kachi of the Mahratta country, state that Linn., the Carrot, 

they came as cavalry and infantry soldiers KACIINAL SAFAID, Hind. Bauhinia 

from Bundelkund in the times of former acuminata, also B, variegata. 

kiugs and of Alamgir, and that they were KACHNAR, Hind. Bauhinia variegata, 

villagers and servants. There are under one a tree of Chota Nagpore, with a soft, white 

hundred houses in Begumpur in Aurungabad wood.— CaL Cat. Lx., 1862. 

city. There are many iu Poona and a few in KACHORAM, Tel. Kaempfera galanga. 

Bombay, but only one in Jaulnah. In Auruu- — Linn. 

gabad, Poouah aud Bombay, they are fruit- KACHORI, Tam. Tragia involucrata’. 

sellers, market and flower gardeners and KACHIIA, in the Panjab, the seed of cot- 

agriculturists. They are of a bamboo colour ton : also a blight on sugar-cane, an insect 
and speak hiudi. They worship Seetla, in eating the heart of the cane, 
the form of a stone from the river, offering KACHRA, also Kachri, Hind, Cucumis 
flowers and betel and use vermilion in sane- momordica, also C. pubescens, Kapur kachri, 
tifying the stone. They also worship IJanu- kachur, also tika kachur, Hedychium spi- 
man aud Balaji, After death, they burn, catum. 

but bury those who have died of small pox, KACHTA, Hind, Strychnos nux-vomica. 

also the unmarried. Of what may happen to KACHU, Malay. Catechu, Areca cate- 

thera after death they know nothing.— Elliot’s chu. 

Supp. Glossary. KACHU, Beng. Arum colocasia. 

KACH’HO, see Pali. KACIIU-BONG, Malay. Daturafastuosa, 

KACH’HWAR, Hind. A sub-divisiou of Mill. 
the Kurmi tribe. KACHULA CHULA, Malay, hard horns 

KACH’HWAHA, a distinguished tribe of or horn-like parts of animals, believed to pos- 
the solar race of Rajpoots, who claim descent sess magical or medicinal properties, Lang 
from Kusa or Kusha, the son of Rama, and Limu [ilmu] kahutan katungalan, are lines 
form the ruling race in Amber of Jaypur, to which the Malays cannot affix any 'defi- 
the rajah of which is of the Kach’hwalia clan, nite meaning. The rendering would per- 
There are three Solar Dynasties :— haps bo [magical J science for protection 

The Grnhilote or Gehlote with 24 Sakha when alone in the forest, or to make the 
or branches, of which the Sisodea is the most offerer alone as when surrounded by a fov- 
distinguished. The raua of Udayapur is a est.— Jour, of the Indian ArchL , December 
Grahilote. 1847, page 309. 

The Rahtore, said to be descended from KACHUR, Hind. Hedychium spicaturo, 
Rama by Kusa, his second son. It lias twenty- Royle. Jameson applies the name both to 
four branches, and the raja of Jodhpur or | Zinzifcer elatum and to Curcuma longa. It 
Marwar belongs to this tribe, is also applied to the Curcuma zerumbet, 

The Kach’hwaha, also sprung from Kusa. Roxb the zarmbad of the Lahore bazar. 
The rajah of Jeypore is of this tribe. It The kind called “ pahari kachur” istheCui* 
has twelve kotri or houses.— Tod . cuma kuchoora noticed by Royle as being 

KACHI, Kdmanchu Solanum rubrum, more like Curcuma montaoa than Curcuma 
Mill, zerumbet. The powder made of the dry ro6t 

KACHI, the language of Cutch which is used by natives in the huli festivals ; a third 
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KADAMBA, 


KADAPHES. 


Variety is grown simply for the black round 
Seeds it produces, which are strung together 
and sold for necklaces at the Jawalamukhi 
fair. The species is called “ K’ii-Sukhdar- 
shan,” Iiedychium cocciueum. But Amarillis 
grandiflora is.also called sukhdarsan. Kachur 
root is one of the ingredieuts supplied by the 
Lahore druggists for scenting oils.— Powell's 
Hand-book> Vol. 1, pp. 299, 300; Hoyle's 
Him . Bot. ; Jameson's Catalogue. 

KACOOTA KALANGU, Tam. Dr. 
Ainslie had never seen this root, nor could he 
learn the botanical name of the plant.— 
Ainslie , p. 249. 

KACSHA, in the astronomy of the hin- 
doos, the orbit of a planet, or the circle which 
ancient astronomers called the Deferent ; for 
the Cacslia carries Epicycles, (Paridhi) like 
the Deferent. 

KACYNAMA, Singii. Cinnamon. 

KADAGOO, Tam. Sinapis raeemosa ; 
mustard. 

KADUKAl, Tam. Terminalia chebula. 

KADA-KAN DEL, Tam. Lumnitzera ra- 

cemosa. 

KADALI, Tam. Melastoma inalabathri- 
cuiin. 

K AD ALA, also Kadalakka, Maleal., also 
Kadalay, Can., Tam. Ciccr arietinum, Linn. 

KADALEWEGAM, Mal. Aristolochia 
indica, Linn. 

KADALI, San8. Musa paradisiaca. 

KAPALI-FUA, Tam. Lugerstroemia re- 
gin®. 

KADAL NAN DU, Tam. Cancer, a crab. 

.. KADAL NURAI, Tam. Cuttle-fish bone. 

KADAM, Ait., Pers., Hind. The foot, 
hence Kadam-bosi, feet kissing, in correspon¬ 
dence, a humble salutation. This word means 
sometimes a pace, a foot, also a yard measure 
of 30, 33 or 36 inches. Kadam-rasul , foot¬ 
prints of the prophet Mahomed. In Southern 
Asia, there is a great reverence shown to 
saints’ shrines and foot marks, amongst these 
are the tombs of the Pir-i-Dastagir, at Bagh¬ 
dad ; of Kadir Wali at Ncgapatam, and the 
foot prints of the prophet at the Kadam Rasul 
hill near Secunderabad ; to which multitudes 
annually resort: the foot prints of Abraham 
are shown at Mecca and those of Adam, at 
the great budd’hist temple iu Ceylon. 

KADAMBA, Sans. The flower Nauelea 
cadamba, when full blown is invested with 
projecting anther® like the erect bristles of 
a hedge-hog. Delight, according to the hin- 
doos, gives a bristly elevation to the down of 
the body and is thus alluded to in the Hindoo 
Theatre, 

How chances it 

That one so fVee from passion should betray 
Without apparent cause this agitation 
And blossom like the round Kadamba flower? 
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Also Makaranda says 
Thick on the hills broad bosom the Kadamba 
Shows bright with countless blossoms. 

The Nauelea cadamba, is a large and orna¬ 
mental tree. The corollets of the flower* 
are numerous, forming a large perfectly globu¬ 
lar beautiful orauge-colored head with the 
large white clubbed stigma^ projecting.— 
PI or. Indica , lioxb., 121, Hind . Theat ., 
vol . ii, pp. 80, 100. 

KADAM-RASUL, the foot prints of Ma¬ 
homed on a hill near Secunderabad in the 
Dekhan. 

KADANAKU or Leatavalla, Tam. Aloe 
perfoliata. 

KADANCHAR, Javan. 

Burong-bcrrom, Malay, I Nut-cracker of the English 
I at Banda. 

A large white and blue pigeon. 

KADANDA, Hind. Verbascum tliapsus. 

KADANGA, a flower of Siam, from whose 
calyx droop four yellow petals, diffusing a 
sweet perfume. It yields an essential oil : 
probably the Nauelea cadamba. 

KADAPA CHETTU, also Kadimi matiu, 
Tel., Nauelea cadamba, R. 

KADAPARA, also Gadidegadapara, Tijl„ 
Aristolochia bracteata, Retz. 

KADAPHES or Kadpluses a dynasty 
which consisted of three rulers, who reigned in 
Kabul, from the downfall of the kingdom of 
Vikramaditya. Ivudpluses’ name is on the 
Ariau reverse of the Hermans coins of Her¬ 
cules type. There is no indication of a settled 
worship. The Hercules worship was readily 
borrowed from the Greeks by the wild 
Scythians, as a mere reverence of physi¬ 
cal strength. The Koliistan is supposed to 
be the district of the first rise of Kadphises, 
while Kabul and its valley were subject to 
Indian rule ; and, while there, the chief seems 
to have retained his Scythian title and rude 
worship of Hercules. Afterwards, overpower¬ 
ing the Indian governor who had followed 
Vikramaditya into the Kabul valley and Pau- 
jab, be or his descendants seem to have 
adopted the hindoo religion, coining with 
Greek and dropping their Scythian title. In 
a gold coinage by a Kadphises king, Siva 
occurs iu the mixed male and female charac¬ 
ter, and very generally accompanied by the 
bull Nandi. Professor Lassen discovered in 
Chinese history, that Khi-out-chiu-hi Kui- 
tsi-kio, a Yuchi or Yeutchi or white H£n, 
conquered the Szus or Azes Scythians in 
about 40 b. c. and dying at the advanced age 
of 84 years, his son Yen-kao-Ching prose¬ 
cuted his career of victory and reduced the 
Indus valley and Panjab to subjection in 
about 20 b. c. The names are scarcely re¬ 
cognizable, but the facts and period corres- 
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KADDA PILOW. 


KADEK. 


pond to the career and supposed era of the 
Kadphises kings. 

Korosoko Kosoulo Kadphises, b. c. 50 in 
Avian Dhamarata Kujula kasa Sabashakha 
Kadaphasa. His coins are of the Hercules 
and Hermaeus type. 

Zathos Kadaphes Khoranos, b. c. 20. On 
the reverse of the coins is a sitting figure, 
with the arm extended, and wearing a loose 
flowing Indian dress. They have monograms 
the same as the Azes coins. The Siva wor¬ 
ship had not yet been established as the State 
religion. 

Vohemo Kadphises, n. c. 5. His copper 
coins have the king standing in a Tartar 
dress, with coat, boots and cap, his right 
hand pointing downwards to an altar or pile 
of loaves, and having a trident so pa rate on 
one side and a club on the other. The reverse 
has the Siva Nandi bull. 

The readings of the Arian inscriptions on 
coins of the Kadphises kings, by Lassen, 
James Prinsep and Wilson, are somewhat 
different, and it is suggested that the words 
Koroso, Kosoulo, Koran os and Zathos, were 
titles short of royalty. Professors Lassen 
and Wilson carry the dynasty of Kadphises 
through the whole of the first century of the 
present era, and consider it to have been then 
overpowered by a fresh swarm of Scythians 
under the Kanerki kings. Mr. IT. T. Priu- 
sep supposes that during the ascendency of 
the Kadphises kings, the Graeco-Parthian 
party still hold out in cities and communities, 
abiding their time to re-assert their independ¬ 
ence and rose again about the middle of the 
first ceutury of our era ; amongst these, coins 
show 

Undopherres, a. i>. 40, calling himself 
king of kings in Greek, and in Arian, Malm- 
rajnsa Raja Rajasa, Tradatasa, Mahatasa 
Pliarahitasa. 

Gondopherres or Gondopbares, u. c. 55, 
who took the same Arian name ofPharahitasa. 

Abagasus, king of kings, a. d. 70, in Arian 
Abakhafasa. Professor Lassen supposes this 
name to be identical with Vologeses. Mr. II. 
T. Prinsep supposes these coins to be of Par 
thians, who established for themselves a sepa¬ 
rate and independent sovereignty in Kabul 
and the Parapamisus. 

Abalgasius, a. d. 80, Captain Cunningham 
described the Arian legend on the coins to be 
o f <( the saviour king Abagasus, younger son 
of Undopherres.” — Prinsep . 

KADA PILVA, Maleal. Moriuda citri- 
folia ?— Linn, 

KADASH, Hind. Ribes leptostachyum. 

KA-DAT, Burm. Crataeva roxburghii. 
KADDA PILOW, Tam. The river-side 
jack-wood tree* the natives use its wood for 
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inferior purposes in small pattamah awl 
coasting vessels. Edye , For. of Malab. and 
Canara . 

KADA PILVA, Maleal. Moriuda citri- 

folia. 

K ADD ATT AM or Karattam, or Karat, 
Tam. Cloth covered with a mixture of paste 
and charcoal, used for writing on, with soap¬ 
stone (balpam). 

KADDIL-PASII, Tam. The Ceylon moss 
fucus : it grows in great abundance at Jafna- 
patam, and when boiled down makes an 
excellent jelly for invalids, and forms an 
article of trade thence. See Agar-Agar, Cey¬ 
lon moss, Edible seaweed, Eucheuma spinosa, 
Gracillaria ten ax. Splnvrococcus. 

KADDU, Gi;z. ? Ilclleoorus niger ? 

KADDIJ, II iNi». Lagenaria vulgaris. 
Sufed Ivaddu, also Ilalvva-kaddu, IIind., 
Cucurbita maxima ; Gol Kaddu, Hind. Ben- 
incasa cerifera. Kaddu is a generic term of 
the tribe, and there are also the Karwa or 
bitter, the haria or green, aud the Kiugri or 
guitar kaddu. 

KA 1)1) YA, an ant of Ceylon, bites severely. 

KADEHOU MAA, Sans. Polypodum 
taxi folium. 

KADEKULA, Kaun. The lowest of the 
castes, a pariah. 

KADELARI, Maleal. Achyrauthes as- 
pera, Rojcb. 

KADEL AVANAKU, Maleal. Croton 
tiglium. 

KADEL NANDOO, Tam. Any crab, 
of the genus Cancer. 

KADENAKA or Katevala, Mal. Aloe 
indica. 

KADENRII, IIind. Taxus baccata.* 

KADEPA TIGE. also Mandulamari tige, 
Tel. 

Vitis carnosa, Wall. | Ci&sua carnosa. 

Kadi means “yoke:” and the leaves are 
used as an external application to the neck of 
hullocks when galled by the pressure of the 
yoke. 

KADER, a race occupying the Anamalai 
hills in Coimbatore, but not higher than 4,000 
to 5,000 feet. They are the lords of the hills, 
and exercise some influence over the Puliar 
and Mnlai arasar races. They carry a gun, 
and even loads as a favour, but they do 
not perfoim menial labour, and are deeply 
offended if called coolies. They are expert 
at stalking game. They are a truthful, 
trustworthy and obliging tribe. They are 
small in stature, and their features resem¬ 
ble the African. They have curly hair, 
tied in a knot behind, and file the four 
front teeth of the upper jaw to a point, as 
a marriage ceremony. The Kader, as Also 
the Puliar, Malai arasar and Muduwar, who 
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KADJAK. 


KADUKU. 


also inhabit these hi]Is, all gather the rich 
natural products,, cardamoms, honey, wax, 
ginger, turmeric, resins, millets, soap-nuts, 
gallnuts, and exchange them in return for rice 
and tobacco. The Kader formerly located 
near Toomacadanu in the Anamalai, entirely 
left the British portion of the forest and went 
over to the Cochin territory, as the hill pro- i 
duce on the British side became exhausted 
and they paid the Cochin Government Rupees ! 
100 per annum, for the privilege of collecting 
cardamoms, ginger, &c., they paid no seign¬ 
orage for the hill produce collected in Bri¬ 
tish forests. They were useful as guides, but 
otherwise they were of no use in the forest, 
refusing to undertake any labour whatever. 

KADER WALI, a mahomedan saint, Khn- 
jali Muin ud din, Chisti. He was a sunui, lie 
was boru in Sigestan a. h. 527, and came to 
Ajmirin the reign (a.ii. 602-607) ofKutb-ud* 
din Aibak, where ho married a daughter of 
Syud Hussain Meshedi, a shiah. He died a. ii. 
628, and a magnficient mosque was built near 
his tomb a.h. 1027, by the emperor Jehangir. 
He has also a shrine at Nagpore near Negapa- 
tam. This saint is held in special reverence 
by the Moplah. His festival day is on the 
11th Jamadi ul Akhir. 

KADES1A. This battle put an end to the 
Persian empire. It was fought in the fif¬ 
teenth year of the Hejira, (a. d. 632.) under 
the kaliphat of Omar, by the Arab general 
Saad, against Rustum, the commander-in¬ 
chief of the Persian army, in the reign of 
Yezdijerd iii, the last of the Sassanian race. 
The battle lasted three days, at the end of 
which the Arabs were victorious and the | 
Persian monarchy destroyed.— Decline and 
Fall of the Roman empire ; Rich’s Residence 
in Koordistan , Vol, ii, p . 155 ; Thomas’ 
Prinsep, See Cadesia. 

KADEWAR, Hind. Gymnosporia spinosa. 

KADI, Tam, Acetic acid ; vinegar. 

KADI, cloth used for every ordinary work 
in India. It is called Kadi when white, 
Hdrava when green. 

KADIAM, Sansc. Bangles. 

KADIGI-HINDIj Ar. Cinnamomum 
nitidum.— Nees . 

KADI-KAN, Panicum miliaceum ; millet. 

KADIMI, Tel. Barringtonia acutnngula. 

KADIPHES, see Inscriptions, Kadaphos. 

KADIRA, Hind. Acacia catechu.— Willd. 

KADIR WALI, a mahomedan saint, one 
of whose shrines is at Negapatam. His Ooroos, 
is held on the eleventh day of the sixth month, 
Jemadi-ool-Akhir. See Kadir Wali. 

KADISHEN, Tkl. Cluytiacollina. 

KADIS-MANIS, Bali. ? Aniseed. 

* KADJAK. Immediately to the north and 


north-east of Dadar, are hills, enclosing the 
valley of Sibi, the abodes of the Khaka, Kad~ 
jak, Shilanchi, Barm Zai, Marri, and other 
mingled Affghan and Baluch tribes. At a 
little distance from Dadar, a line of Jabbal, 
or low hills, or rather a fracture in the sur¬ 
face, extends from east to west across the 
country, and separates the particular valley of 
Dadar from the great plain of Kach Gandava. 
The road throughout the fissure is level.— 
Masson’s Journeys , Vol, i, p. 340. 

KA-DO, a tribe in lat 23° 40' N., lying 
between the Kyeu-dwen river and the 
Irawady. 

KADOL, Singh., a species of Rhizophora, 
which furnishes a rather hard, fine, close- 
grained, heavy wood. 

KADONDONG, Mal\y. Emblica offi¬ 
cinalis.— -Gccrtn. 

KA-DON-KA-DET, Burm, Connarus 
speeiosa. 

KADOPARA, Tel. Aristolochia brac- 
teata.— Retz. 

KADOO-MA, Tam. Cerbera odallam. — 
Gccrtn . 

KADOOMBAIREYA-GASS, Singh. 
Diospyros gardeneri.— Thw, A rather hard, 
fine, close-grained, somewhat light Ceylon 
wood used for furniture. The heart of this 
wood is occasionally met with of extraordi¬ 
nary beauty, and with a curiously veined 
surface.— Mr. Mendis. See Diospyros. 

KADRANI, a tribo inhabiting hills con¬ 
tiguous to Baghwan and Khozdar. 

KADRAT-UL-VASSI, see Kurdistan. 

KADSUMI, Jap., Hedysarum tuberosum. 

KADU BERIYA ? Singh. Diospyros 
ebenum, Linn, 

KADU, Hind. Cucurbifa pepo, also 
C. maxima or C. lagenavia, sp. 

KA-DU, a Burmese tribe, scattered over the 
country between Kyun-dung and Moung- 
khung, a space of nearly two degrees. They 
are said to be a race of different origin 
from the Burmans. See India. 

KADUGA, Maleal ? Sinapis ramosa, 
Roxb . Siuapis chincnsis, Sinapis alba. Mus¬ 
tard seed. Kadugu yennai, Singh. Oils of 
species of Sinapis. 

KADUGAVANA, - ? Rhinoloplius or 
Ilipposideros. 

KADUKAI MARAM, Tam. Terminalia 
chebula, Retz . 

KA DU LAW A, see India. 

KADUM BERIYA ? Coromandel or Ca- 
lamander wood. Diospyros hirsuta. 

KADURU, Singh., means Forbidden, or 
Poisonous trees. “ Strychnos nux vomica, is 
the Goda-kaduru ; and from this word # Ka- 
duru, tho idea of the Forbidden Fruits has 
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KuEMPFEKA GALANGA. 


KAMPFBBA. 


been attached to the shaddocks and to some 
other trees :— 

Gon-kaduru, Bullock’s heart, 
Moodu-kaduru, Sea fruit, 

Diwi-kaduru, Tiger’s fruit, 

Divi Ladner of Lindley’s Vegetable King¬ 
dom, corresponds with the Diwi-Kaduru. 
The Singhalese say, that Paradise was in 
their island ; and that the forbidden fruit of 
the garden of Eden, was borne on the Divi 
Ladner of their country, probably the Tuber- 
naemontana- dichotoma. In support of this 
they point to the tempting beauty of the fruit, 
the fragrance of the flower, and show that 
it still bears the marks of the teeth of Eve. 
Till the offence was committed, which brought 
misery on man, we are assured that, the fruit 
was delicious ; but from that time forward it 
became poisonous, as it now remains.— JBot. 
Reg., 1841, sub. t. 53, quoted in Fergus son's 
Timber Trees of Ceylon. 

KAD-WOT-NLF, Buiw. Cedrela, sp. ? A 
Tavoy wood, used for house and ship-building ; 
a large timber, 40 to 70 feet, specific gravity 
1 *060. 

KADYAN, see Kyans, 

KAE CHOW-POO. A Chinese town in 
lat. 40° 30' N., long. 122° 25' E. at the east¬ 
ern part of the Leatong Gulf; about 10 miles 
inland, has an extensive trade. 

KAEDAM, or Kakidam, Tam., paper. 

KiEMPFER, ENGELBERT, born 16th 
September 1651, at Lemgow, a small town 
in the circle of Westphalia, belonging to 
the Count de Lippe. His father John 
Kaempfer was minister of the church of 
S. Nicholas in that town. Kaempfer formed 
part of the embassy which proceeded through 
Russia from Sweden to the Persian Court 
where he resided, but on its return, he 
separated from it and proceeded to the Per¬ 
sian Gulf: he then entered the service of 
the Dutch and was long employed in Japau, 
and his Amcenitates Exotica and History 
were the result. He seems to have died 
of phthisis, for blood vessels burst in Novem¬ 
ber 1715, at the beginning of 1716, and on 
the 24th October, having been ever since the 
last attack troubled with a nausea and loss of 
appetite, his vomiting of blood returned upon 
him with great violence, followed by fever, 
which lasted till the second of November, on 
which day he died, at five in the evening, 65 
years and six weeks old. He was buried in 
the Cathedral Church of S. Nicholas at Lem¬ 
gow.— History of Japan , Vol. i, p . 15. 

KAMPFERA, a genus of plants of the 
order Zingiberacese, of which ten species are 
known to occur in the southern parts of the 
East Indies. The flowers of some species are 
ornamental, and the roots of several are used 


medicinally or as condiments. One species 
is supposed to produce the galangal root of 
commerce. The plant producing it, is a natire 
of China, and the Reverend Mr. Williams says 
that the root is sent from China to India ; and 
that there are two sorts, the greater and the 
smaller, obtained from different plants. The 
best of these is the smaller galaugal, and is 
procured from the Muranta gulanga. This 
is of a reddish colour, about two inches long, 
of a firm texture though light, aud possess¬ 
ing an acrid, peppery taste, and a slight 
aromatic smell. The larger galangal is from 
a different plant (Kamipferia galanga), aud is 
inferior in every respect, but both are used as 
spicery, to some degree, and in Europe as 
well us in India. Dr. Mason says, the Kaemp- 
fera Candida, or White Kaunpfera, Pan-oo- 
phoo of the Burmese, is often seen lifting its 
crocus-like flowers without a single leaf, on 
the most arid spots in the jungles of Teuas- 
serim. All the species of Kmmpfera are 
furnished with tuberous roots like the tur¬ 
meric and ginger plants. The spikes of the 
flowers are short and rising from the root, in 
some species before, in others with, and 
nestled among, the leaves and all are highly 
ornamental. Dr. Mason mentions, as species 
of Burinah, the Kamoung-nee ; Ka-moung- 
uet ; Ka-moung-taing-bya ; Ka-moung-kyet- 
la; Kyo-ka-mung. Of K, Roxburghiana, 
Sc/iult, nothing is known. K. parviflora, 
Wall., and K. roscoeana, Wall., grow in 
Burmah. K. ovalifolia is a plant of the pen¬ 
insula of Malacca, and K. inarginata grows 
in Burmah.— Williams' Middle Kingdom ; 
Mason's Tenasserim ; Voigt. See Galangal. 
KZEMPFERA ANGUSTIFOLIA, Roxb. 

Kanjon-buva, Bkno. | Mudun nirbisi. Hind. 

Has large, white, purple-lipped flowers. Its 
roots are used in Bengal as a cattle medicine. 
— Roxb, i, 17 ; Voigt . 

K/EMPFERA CANDIDA, Wall . 

Pan-oo-pboo, Buum. 

A plant of Martaban, Moulmein and 
Amherst, and probably growing throughout 
Burmah.— Mason ; Voigt. 

KiEMPFERA GALANGA, 

W. S?. A. Rheede . ' 

Alpiniasessilis, Keen. Ait. Kats-julum, Malbal. 

Chandro r.oola, Bkng. Kate jolam, Tam. 

Kumula, „ Kachdram, Tel. 

Kha-Mung, Burm. 

Common all over India ; rhizoma fleshy, 
tuberous, with fleshy fibres ; the roots are 
agreeably fragrant, and of a warm bitterish 
aromatic taste. Notwithstanding its specific 
name, it is not the source of the true galanga 
root of the druggists, a drug now known* to 
be the produce of the Alpinia galanga.— 
The roots of this plant may be often seen attach- 
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KAFFA. 


KAFIK. 


ed to the necklaces of Karen women, for the 
sake of their perfume. They also put them 
with their clothes, and use them to a small 
extent medicinally. It is cultivated by the 
Mug race of Arakan, by whom it is sold to 
the people of -Bengal, who use it as an ingre¬ 
dient in their betel. The roots possess an 
agreeable fragrant smell, and a somewhat 
warm, bitterish, aromatic taste. The Hindoos 
use them as a perfume and medicinally.— 
Roxb ., i, p, 15 ; O' Shan (//messy, p. (350 ; 
Mason . 


KiEMPFERA PANDURATA, Roxb. 


Curcuma rotunda, Linn., I K. ovata, Roscne. 

Rh. I 

Grows in Guzernt, the Koukans, and tlic 
Muluccas, has large whitish-rose coloured 
flowers .—Roxb , i, 18. 

KJEMPFERA ROTUNDA, Linn., 
Roxb., W. lc., Rheede . 


Keempfera longa, Redout, 
Bhooim champa, I3bno., 
Hind. 

Booi champa, „ 

Myas-ban-touk, Burm. 
Bound-rooted galangal. 


Fragrant kfcnipfcm. 
Mt'Ian kua, Mauai,. 
itlioomi-clianipuka, Sans. 
Kalia smi-knuda, Singh. 
Konda kaluva, Ttx. 


This species is cultivated all over India. 
It is the finest species of* the genus, and is 
cultivated by amateurs for its beautiful sweet- 
scented blossoms. It was long considered to 
produce the zedoaries, but Lindley and most 
other writers of authority, state that zedoary 
is the root of the Curcuma zedoaria. A 
nearly related species is indigenous in the 
Karen jungles.— Roxb., i, p. 16; O'Shaugfi¬ 
ne ssy, p . 650 ; Maso?i's Tenasscrim. 


KAF, the Koh-i-kaf or Mount Kaf of the 
Persians, is the fabulous mouutniu which, 
according to oriental cosmographers, sur¬ 
rounded the world, but since the science of 
geography has made some progress in the 
east the name has been confined to Mount 
Imaus to the east, and Mount Atlas to the 
west. The jan or genii, a race intermediate 
between angels and men, produced of fire, 
are supposed to have inhabited the earth 
for several ages before tho birth of Adam, 
and to have been governed by kings, all 
of whom were called Soleiman (Solomon.) 
They fell into a general state of depravity and 
were driven into remote places by Eblis (tho 
fallen angel) and such as remained in the time 
of Kaiumeras, the first of the Pesdadian 
dynasty of Persia, were by him driven to 
Mouut Kaf.— Journ. lnd. Arch., Vol . v, 
No. 9, page 548. 

KAFAL, Arab. The specific name of a 
Balsatnodendi on of Arabia, producing a myrrh. 

KAFAS, Ar. A hamper artistically made of 
palm sticks, In which provisions are kept. 
KAFFA, Ar. Panicura miliaceum. 


KAFFA, a race of Eastern and Central 
Africa, who plough with staves. —Krapf \ 

KAFFE, also Kaffebonner, Dan. Coffee. 

KAFFIR-BREAD, see Cycadace®. 

KAFFIR KOT, an ancient fortress not far 
from Bannu, believed by the natives to have 
existed before the mahomedan invasion of 
India. The stones employed in its construc¬ 
tions are represented to be of wonderful 
dimensions.— Masson's Journey , Vol . i, p. 
102 . 

KAFI, Hind. Onoscris lanuginosa. In 
Kangra, it is the tomentum of the leaf of 
Onoscris aplotaxis, &e. 

KAFI LA II, Arab. A caravan ; a com¬ 
pany of travellers. A kafilah and a karwan, 
or according to European orthography, cara¬ 
van, are usually synonymous. A distinction 
does exist, at least the Belooches and their 
neighbours consider a number of travellers, 
with their property, to be a karwan ; but 
where all the goods belong to one merchant, 
they speak of a kafilah.— Potti/ngers Travels, 
Bcloochislan and Sin tie, p. 47. 

KAFILA RASIII, Picks. A title of the 
conductor of a large caravan. 

KAFEN, see Gafin. 

KAFIR, Arab. A denier, vulg. an in¬ 
fidel. A term generally applied in India to 
the thick-lipped curly-haired negro races of 
mid-Africa, but also applied as an abusive 
epithet to Christians, and non-inahomedans. 

KAFIR, also called Siah-posh-Kafir, a 
race, who occupy the mountainous region of 
northern Afghanistan with Bajur and Kuner 
on the south. Kafliristan, according to Vigne, 
commences from the mountains beyond the 
valley of Nijran, north of Kabul, and exteuds 
behind those of Taghan and Lughmau to 
the frontiers of Bajawur. To the north it 
is bounded by Badakshan, and it forms the 
greater part of one side of the volley of 
Chitral, or Little Kashgar. They occupy a 
great part of the range of the Hindoo Cush 
and a portion of Belut Tagh. . V igne, another 
authority, says Kafliristan is bounded on the 
west by the Belut Tagh, on the east it touches 
Chinese Turkistan and Little Tibet, to the 
south lies Afghanistan, and to the north 
Ivokun or Fevghaua, where the population is 
Chaghtai Turk. The Kafir have idols of stone 
and wood, male and female, and ono of their 
stone-idols is called Imrtan. They are inde¬ 
pendent, have defied all attempts at reduction, 
and their enmity to mahomedaus is unceasing. 
Three large rivers flow through Kaffiristan 
from north to south, and augment with their 
waters the river of Kabul and Jel&llabad, 
which ultimately falls into the Indus. The 
two westerly rivers unite at Tirgari of Lugh- 
man, and the joint stream, after a short course 
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of eight or ten miles, falls into the Kabul rak. But it does not follow that the people 
river at Lergali, in the same district, about called Ghabar theu professed the worship 
a mile to the east of Mandarawar. The of fire. That in former times fire-worship 
easterly river, known as that of Kamoh, falls existed to a certain, if limited, extent in 
into the Kabul river east of .Telalabad, ami at Affghauistan, is evidenced by the pyrethr®, 
a distance of about twenty-five miles from or fire-altars, still crowning the crests of 
Kergah. The Kameh flows through Chitral, hills at Gard-dez, at Bamain, at Seghau, 
and its source is more remote. On the east and at other places. Near Bamiau is also 
it may be considered the boundary of the a cavern, containing enormous quantities of 
Siahposh territory, as the river of Nadjil and human bones, apparently a common recep- 
Alishang forms the boundary on the west, taele of the remains of Ghabar corpses. At 
The sources of the Nadjil river are said to be Murki Kliel, in the valley of Jelalabad, and 
not very distant, and it is the smallest of the under the Snfed Koh, human bones are so 
three rivers. According to Mohun Lai, a abundant on the soil that walls are made of 
Kafir race, the Perancheh, are found over a them. There is every reason to suppose it a 
large tract of country besides the few families sepulchral locality of the ancient Ghabar; 
at Panjshir who preserve their ancient dialect, and, as if to leave no doubt of this, coins are 
The Kafir are found in Kabul, Kameh, Makeid found in some number there. It is farther 
and Attock. The race are tall, with fair skins, agreed that amongst the Siahposh, the women 
Grecian features, arched eye-brows, and are separated from the community and locat- 
ruddy complexions, handsome and extremely ed in a house set apart for them during the 
intelligent. They possess great ability and periods of childbirth and menstruation. In 
activity, are inveterate against mahomedans the former event, a seclusion of forty days is 
and give no quarter. They have idols, sacri. considered necessary. It is generally sup- 
fice to a chief deity, Doglian, and know Siva posed that chastity is not an accomplishment 
and Mahadeo by name. They all eat beef, of the Siah-posh women, or that a deviation 
They are fond of honey, wine and vinegar, from it is lightly regarded and easily compen- 
music and dancing, the sexes dancing apart, sated. It is, moreover, affirmed that the 
They have no written character, and are said marriage ceremonies are extremely simple, 
to speak a language resembling Pushye. consisting merely of procuring two twigs, or 
They wear a lock of hair on the right side rods, of the respective height of the bride and 
of their heads. The Kafir of northern bridegroom, and tying them together. They 
Afghanistan are called Siahposh, from wear- are then presented to the couple, who preserve 
ing black goat skin dresses. They are them with much care, so long as they find it 
persecuted by all the surrounding nations agreeable or convenient to live together. If 
who seek to capture them as slaves. Their desirous to separate, the twigs are broken and 
women do all the out-door work and follow the marriage is dissolved. The Siahposh are 
the plough. The Siahposh place their corpses affirmed to build their houses of wood, of 
in deal boxes, and without interring them, several stories in height; it is also said that 
expose them on the summits of hills, like the they are much embellished w^th carving, 
people of Tibet, but it is not explained These accounts seem trustworthy, as we wit- 
whether this is a fiual disposition. There can ness that the Safi of Kaziabad in the hills west 
be no doubt but that the usages of a people of Lughman, and who have been converted to 
which regard their dead are important evi- mahomedanism actually reside in such dwell- 
dences of the faith professed by them ; or if ings. Amongst the singularities imputed by 
not. clearly indicating it, that they may show the mahomedans to the Siahposh, is their 
what faith is not professed. Thus, we are not objection to sit on the ground, or to take their 
permitted to consider a race that does not repasts on it, and the custom they have of 
burn its dead of hindoo faith, aud the rule of using chairs or stools. The arms of the 
semi-exposure adopted by the Siahposh, has Siahposh are bows and arrows, the latter 
contributed probably, to their being suspected thought to be poisoned, with long knives and 
to be a remnant of the Ghabar, or followers of daggers. Mr. Masson tells us that the Safi 
the reformer Zertusht, but no account has people are widely spread, occupying Dara 
been heard of the least mention of fire-worship Nur, Dara Mazar, Dura Pech, and the valleys 
amongst them. There is the certainty that opening on the Khonar river and in a district 
within the last three centuries there were called Surkh Khambar, south of Bajur. It 
people called Ghabar in the Kabul countries, has been noticed that they inhabit Taghow. 
particularly in Lughman and Bajur, also that They now speak the AfFghau dialect, but also 
in the days of Baber there was a dialect Pashai or Pushye. In the emperor Baber’s 
called Ghaberi. We are also told that one of time, they were styled Kafir, and they were 
the divisions of Kafristan was named Ghab- subsequently expelled by the Ghilji from ihe 
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lands to the south of Taghow, and between mahomedans regard the Kafir, according to 
Kabul and Jelallabad. Nader Shah, cultivated the name they give them, as infidels, the 
a friendship with them. They speak a dialect Kafir, on the other hand, detest the maho- 
called Kohistani. South of the Safi, at Balii, medans. The feuds between them- are con- 
the first inarch from Gosh ter, on the Jelallabad stant, and there are persons killed every year 
river towards Bajur, are a people called in Lughman. The houses in which the Kafir 
Yeghani who consider themselves Afighans, dwell are some of them three or four stories 
but are probably converted Kaffir, for they high. According to Colonel Yule, the chas- 
speak a dialect which no Affghan can under- tity and honesty of the people are lauded, 
stand. The fair complexion and regular Those of the same village entertain a strong 
features of the Siahposh Kaffir, the variously feeling of kindred, so that neither fighting 
coloured eye, and shaded hair, indicate them nor marrying among themselves is admissible, 
to belong to the European family of nations, But the different tribes or villages are often 
and disconnect them from the Tajik, the Ha- at war with each other, and then to kill men 
zara, the Uzbek or the Kirghis. It also merits or women of an alien tribe is the road to 
consideration that the region now inhabited honor* They have no temples, priests or 
by the Siahposh is surrounded by the coun- books. They believe that there is one God, 
tries in which tlie Greek dynasties ruled, but keep three idols, whom they regard as 
aud is encircled by the colonies, posts and intercessors with him. One of these, called 
garrisons, which they are known to have Palishauu, is roughly carved in wood, with 
established, and by the fact of the establish- silver eyes ; he is resorted to in excess or 
ment of military colonies of Macedonians defect of rain, or in epidemic sickness. Goats 
at Alexandria-ad-Cuucasutn, Arigicum and are sacrificed, and the blood sprinkled on the 
Bazira, aud of the garrisons of Nysa, Ora, idol. Women must not approach it. The 
Massaga, Penceleotis and Aornis. Those other two idols are common stones. Goats* 
who suppose that the Siahposh Kafir are flesh is the chief food of the people, and 
desceudauts of the Greeks, have their specu- occasionally partridges and deer ; but fowls* 
latious strengthened by the fact, that many eggs and fish are not used. They havo 
petty priuces and chiefs, some of whom are no horses, donkeys or camels, only a few oxen 
now mahomedans, but originally Siahposh, and buffaloes, and a few dogs. They drink 
claim descent from the Macedonian hero, and wine in largo quantities, aud very nasty it is, 
have preserved vague accounts referriblo if what is brought down to Peshawar may 
either to their reputed ancestor’s marriage, be taken as a specimen ; but none were seen 
with the fair Rozana, or to his amour with drunk. Their drinking-vessels are of curi- 
thp captive queen of Massaga. According to ously wrought pottery, and occasionally of 
Mohun Lall, who seems to quote from other silver. They live to a great age, and conti- 
authors, the corpse is attended by young riue hale till the day of death. The men 
men, who siug, skip, dance, and play on are somewhat dark, but the women are said 
drums : unwashed, it is carried upon the to be as fair as Europeans and very beau- 
shoulders of men, in a large box, to the top tiful, with red cheeks. The men hardly ever 
of a high mountain, aud laid open in the sun. wash either their clothes or their persons. In 
He says the women, who possess great beauty, talkiug they shout with all their might. They 
manage all the out-door business, while their bury their dead with coffins, in caves among 
stout aud handsome husbands remain in the the hills. Leech, in his report on the passes 
house, feeding the children in their arms. If of the Hindoo Kush, mentions .that iron smiths 
any stranger is found guilty of adultery with are regarded by the Kafir as natural bonds- 
anybody*8 wife or daughter, the Siahposh men, and are occasionally brought for sale to 
never sentence him to death like the maho- the musulman people of the valleys; also, that 
medans, but exact from him a small sum of the oath of peace of the Kafir consists in lick- 
money, amounting to twelve or thirteen ing a piece of salt. This last was also the 
rupees. The Siahposh Kafir (according to oath of the Kasia on the eastern frontier of 
the Mufti,) in lieu of feeliug jealousy or anger Bengal. The tribes of the Kafir race, in Kafir- 
at such acts, commend the liberality of their istan, are numerous. They call one division 
females towards every man who is the best of of them, Siahposh (black vested) or Tor, both 
God’s creatures in the world. They are epithets beiug taken from their dress, like the 
captured and reduced to slavery by their Scythian Melanchlsenae of Herodotus (iv, 10), 
neighbours. In Kabul the highest price of a for the whole of the Kafir race are remark- 
slave is 200 rupees, and the lowest fifty, able for their fairness and beauty of com- 
The whole of Affghauistau is full of Siah- plexion: but those of the largest division wear 
posh and Hazara slaves ; but the former are a sort of vest of black goat-skins, while the 
sold at a higher price, Vigno says that the other dresses in white cotton. The following 
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are names of their tribes—-the first set having 
been given by a young Kafir of Tsokooee,— 
Traigguma, Gimeer, Kuttaur, Bairaguliee, 
Chain aish, Dimdeau, Waillee, Wauee, Cauma 
Cooshteea, Dhaing ami Wauee, called Puneeta 
by the mahomedans. 

The second, got by raoollah Najeeb at 
Caumdeh, Caumojee (whose chief town is 
Muncheeashee), Moondeegul, Camtoze (half 
of whom are towards Lughman) Puroonee 
(whose capital is Kishtokee),Tewnee,Poouooz, 
Ushkong, Umhsoe, Sunuoo, Koolumee, Roose 
Turkuma (to whom belong Kataur and Gum- 
beer) Nisha, Chumga, Wauee, Khollum Dee- 
mish, Eerail, &c. &c. One of moollah Nujeeb’s 
list is Pusha, which is stated to lie towards 
Cabul, and which, it is not doubted, is the 
origin of the Pushawee mentioned by Baber, 
and still found in the Kohistan of Cabul. 

The third by Dhunput Ray at Kuttaun and 
on the borders of Bajour : Wauee Daiwuzce, 
Gumbeer, Kuttaur Pundeet, Khootoze Kau- 
mozee, Divine, Tsokooee, Hurunseea, and 
Chooneea. 

The houses of the Kafir are often of wood, 
and they have generally cellars where they 
keep their cheese, clarified butter, wine and 
vinegar. In every house there is a wooden 
bench fixed to the wall with a low back to it. 
There are also stools shaped like drums, but 
smaller in the middle than at the ends, and 
tables of the same sort, but larger. Their 
dances arc generally rapid, and they use many 
gesticulations, raising their shoulders, shaking 
their heads, ami flourishing t heir battle axes. 
All sexes and ages dance. They sometimes 
form a circle of men and women alternately, 
who move round the musicians for some time 
with joined hands, then all spring forward 
and mix together in a dance. Though exas¬ 
perated to fury by the persecutions of the 
mahomedaus, the Kafir are in general a harm- 
less, affectionate, and kind-hearted people. 
r J?hough passionate, they are easily appeased : 
they are merry, playful and fond of laughter. 
— Yule'8 Cathay, ii, 550 ; Masson's Journey, 
Vol i, pp . 195, 207 to 230 ; Elphinstone's 
Kabul; Campbell, p. 145 ; Mohun Lai's 
Travels ; Burnes' Kabul ; Viyne's Personal 
Narrative , p. 235 ; Christian Work, Septem¬ 
ber 1865, p. 421 quoted in Yule Cathay , Vol . 
ii, pp. 550, 555. See Affghan, India, Jclalla- 
bad, Khulm, Kush. 

KAFIR KENNA, five hours and a half 
from Tiberia, is Kafir Kenna, the Cana of 
.Galilee, so called to distinguish it from another 
town of this namo in the tribe of Asher, 
(Josh. xix. 28.) The word Kafir meaning 
infidel, is applied by mahomedaus to places 
mors particularly inhabited by Christians. 
Antipatris of 1 the Greeks is the Kafir Saba, 
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the modern town.— Robinson's Travels in 
Palestine and Syria, Vol . i, p. 236. 

KAFIRI-MIRICH, Hind. Capsicum 
gross urn, the kafferi chilli or kafferi pepper of 
Europeans. 

KAFTA, or Cafta, Arab. Catha edulis, 
Forsk . 

KAFTAN, Arab ? A cloak. 

KAFUR, Arab., Peus., Hind. Camphor. 
Laurus cinnamomum. 

KAFURl, a yellow colour, lcmou-yellow, 
the colour of amber,seoti rang is a pale yellow. 

KAFUR KA PATTA, Hind. Meriaudra 
Bengaleusis. 

KAGAL, see India. 

KAGAM-PUVU-CIIEDDI, Tam., Meme- 
cylou tinctorium.— Keen ; Willd . 

KAGAR or Dassendi, people of Cutch, who 
receive their support from the charity of the 
Jarejah. They arc a tribe of Charon of the 
Torabel, or as pronounced by the inhabitants 
of Kutch, Toomber ; and emigrated with the 
Jarejah into that country.— Hindu Infanti¬ 
cide, pp. 78—79. See Hindoo, India. 

KAGARA, IIind. Saccharum sponta- 
neurn. Linn. 

KAGAS1I, Hind. Cornus macrophylla. 

KAG AY AN, an island of the Archipelago, 
containing a curious circular lake and at a 
height of about ninety feet, is another beautiful 
lake circular in form, and as nearly as possible 
similar to the lower one. The two lakes are 
separated by a sort of natural wall and the 
spectator standing on its narrow edge, can, 
by a mere turn of the head, observe them 
both. Opposite Kagayan are “The Five 
Islands ," known also as Babuyan,— KeppcUs 
Ind. Arch., Vol. i, p. 83. 

KAGGERA also Kanuga chettu, Tel. 
Pongamia glabra, Vent . 

KAG HAN, is a barren dependency of 
Hazara. It is a long narrow glen, stretching 
upwards till it nearly reaches Chelas, the latter 
outpost of the maharajah of Kashmir’s king¬ 
dom, It is inhabited by pastoral and aboriginal 
races, and was given in fiefdom to a Syud 
family who were confirmed by the British* 
These Syuds exercised internal jurisdiction 
and kept certain members of the family in 
attendance on the Deputy Commissioner of 
Hazara, virtually as hostages for good behavi¬ 
our. After the British conquest, the Syuda 
were summoned to answer numerous com¬ 
plaints preferred by the people of Kaghan ; 
they came, but afterwavds fled, and assumed 
an attitude of resistance and intrigued with 
the Sitana fanatics and with the Hussuozye* 
then hostile to the British. 

The name “ Huzavha” or thousands indi¬ 
cates that the Huzara tribes ave numerous. 
The principal of these are the Turnout*?, 
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Gukkur, Swatee, Doond, Suttee, and the 
petty chieftains, equally numerous, were all 
granted jagheers, some for life, some for 
two or more generations, and some in per¬ 
petuity. The liberality of the British govern¬ 
ment was very great in Huzara : the land 
grants are in the proportion of one-third of 
the revenue of the district, which amounts to 
less than two lakhs of Rupees per annum. 
Each chief is bound to turn out his contingent 
of militia, if required ; some 40,000 armed 
men could in an emergency be presented. 
The principal chieftains are the Gukkur chief 
of Khan poor, the Turnou lee chief of Darwazye, 
the Swatee chiefs of Agrore, Man sera, and 
Gurhee Hubeeboollah. Under British rule 
nothing can exceed the loyalty of the Hazara 
people, who, under the Sikhs, represented by 
Hurree Sing Nulwa, and maharajah Golab 
Sing, resisted curelty aud oppression with 
the most stubborn contumacy. The most 
important political district is western Tur- 
noulee. This petty principality, with a geo¬ 
graphical area of 250 miles south-east, and a 
revenue of Rupees 28,000 per annum, is held 
as a fief from the British government, and 
the chief possesses independent internal juris¬ 
diction. The tract chiefly lies on the left 
bauk of the Indus, a portion only being on 
the right bank, aud confronts the Iiussunzyo 
country. It is inhabited chiefly by the 
Turnoulee, a tribe of martial Puthans. The 
father of a recent chief, Payuda Khan, was 
a wild and energetic man, and was never 
subjugated by the Sikhs or by the Jummoo 
rajahs. The sou, Jehandad, behaved well 
to Gholab Sing at a time when that chief 
had no friends in Hazara, and was confirmed 
in his fief and received somo additional 
landed grants. The British frontier line 
on the N. W. commences from the top of the 
Kagh&n glen near Clielas on the north-west 
corner of the maharajah of Kashmir’s terri¬ 
tory, and then passes round the north-west 
boundary of Huzara, on the east side the 
Indus to Torbeila ; then crossing that river, 
it winds round the north and north-west 
boundary of the Peshawur valley to the Khy- 
ber Pass, then round tile Afreedee Hills to 
Kohat ; then round die western boundary to 
the Kohat district, along the Meeranzye 
valley aud touching the confines of the Cabul 
dominions ; then round the Wuzeeree Hills 
to Bunnoo line and to the head of the Sulee- 
znanee range and then, lastly, right down the 
base of the Suleemanee range to its ter¬ 
minate on the upper confines of Sindh and of 
the Khelafc kingdom. The length of this 
frontier is full 800 miles, aud it is as arduous 
in its nature a9 it is extensive. Along the 
outer side of this frontier line, and therefore 
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beyond British jurisdiction, there dwell a 
series of independent tribes, on the inner side 
of this frontier up to the right bank of the 
Indus, there also dwell various tribes, in many 
respects resembling the first-named tribes, but 
who are British subjects. The numbers of 
fighting-men of the independent tribes may 
be estimated at 135,000, thus ; 


Tribes on Huzara 


tribes on Kohat 


frontier and 


frontier. 

30,000 

near the Indus 


Wuzeeree. 

20,000 

north of Peah- 


Sheoranee and 


a war. 

8,000 

others in Delira 


Swat and its de¬ 

Ishmael Khan 


pendencies. 

20,000 

District.. 

5,000 

Mornund .. 

12,000 

Beloch tribes on 


Afreedee. 

20,000 

Dehra Ghazee 


Orakzyeand other 

Khan border..... 

20,000 


Besides the above, there are other warlike 
but dependent tribes, within British territory 
with 80,000 fighting men :— 

Turnoulee (include Khuttuk.12,000 

ing Jehandad’s). 8,000 Bungush.15,000 

Other tribes of Derajat tribes in 

Huzara........... 10,000 British terrri- 

Eusufzye. 25,000 tory.10,000 

It was but rarely that even two or three 
tribes would cojnbine. When one tribe, or 
section of a tribe is hostile, it generally hap¬ 
pens, that another tribe or section is friendly. 
Any thing approaching to a general com¬ 
bination is a contingency quite beyond the 
range of probability. 

The principal timber trees of Kaghan are 
Capnaria aphylla, I Acacia Arabics, 

Cratoeva religiosa, j Acacia modesta, 

Zizyhpus jujuba, | Tamarix dioica, 

Pistacia integerrima, | Olea Europea. 

—Records of the Government of India ; 
Cleg horn's Pntijab Report . 

KAGI1AN1A, Hind. Staphylea emodi. 

KAGHAZ, Pers., Hind. Paper ; Akhbar 
Kaghnz, a newspaper. 

KAGHAZI NIMBU, Hind. The thin- 
skinned lemon, Citrus acida, Roxb . 

KAGHDAK, Hind. Ribes rubrum. 
Red currant. 

KAGHIJL, Guz. Paper. 

KAGPHALA, IIind. Strychnos nux- 
vomica. 

KAGSARI, Hind. Daphne oleoides. 

KAGSIII, Hind, of the Sutlej valley. Cor- 
nus macrophylla, Dog-wood. 

KAGURA, Beng., Hind. Saccharum 
spontaneum. 

KAH, Pers. Grass, but, in combination 
applied variously. Kah-i-Shutar, a juicy 
bitter plant, growing near Jell in Baluchistan; 
eagerly eaten by camels. 

KAIIA-MILIA, Singh. Vitex altisaima, 
Linn ., it means yellow milia. 

KAHA-GAIIA, Singh. Arnotto. 
KAHA-KAALA-GASS, Singh, Diospy- 
ros toposia, Ram, 
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KAHCHARL 

h, KAHAN, a tom in Kadi Gaddava, iti the 
hill ranges east of the plain of Kach. It 
belongs to the Doda Marri, a division of the 
great and widely dispersed Marri tribe, who 
have been located in the neighbourhood for 
several centuries. The Marri are a brave 
race and have long been distinguished as 
daring depredators.— Massons Journeys . 
See Kach, Gandava, Kelat, Tin. 

KAHANGI, Sans. Aponogeton raonos- 
tachyon, Willde . 

KAHAR, Hind. A sudra race of Hindoo- 
stan, many of whom are slaves, and, in Behar, 
are considered impure. The Kaliar are 
found following agriculture and as palanquin- 
bearers all through Hindoostan and the east of 
the Panjab, they are a considerable class, 
and ate strong, hard-working, rather good- 
looking, men. They are water-carriers, 
fishermen and cultivators, hindoos drink 
water from their hands. Near Gya, they 
are also employed as palanquin bearers, and 
carry burdens on a yoke over one shoulder, 
and the name is one of the few real Indian 
words of which Ibn Batuta shows any know¬ 
ledge.— Wils. Gloss.; Campbell , p. 120; 
Yule Cathay , ii, p. 408. 

KAHATE, or Kahattc— ? Cinnamon. 

KAHATTA GaHA, Singh. Carey a 
arborea.— fioxb. 

KAHCHARI, Bodo, or Borro, as the race 
call themselves, are numerous aloug the 
northern and southern borders of the Assam 
valley, but are found in almost all parts of 
the valley, Chatgari, a frontier district 
situated between Desh Darning and the Bho- 
tan hills, seems to be their chief locality, and 
here their numbers are said to amount to about 
30,000, which is about half the Kachari popu¬ 
lation in the valley. They have no written 
characters, but a large portion of their vo¬ 
cables are identical with those of theGaro tribe 
and almost all the rest may be traced to some 
dialect of the Tibetau, while the idiom of the 
language and the peculiarities of its grammar 
show abundant traces of descent from a com¬ 
mon origin. The Bodo population extends 
from Bahar and Bengal on the west, to the 
Sikkim and Butan frontiers. The western 
branch of this tribe belongs to Bahar and 
Bengal, and to the Sikkim and Butau fron¬ 
tiers ; the eastern branch occupies Assam and 
Gooch. They build their huts of grass and 
bamboo and reside in villages of from ten to 
fifty huts. They do not use leather in their 
arts or trades, and do not use wool as cloth¬ 
ing, the latter being made of cotton and silk 
materials. They use utensils of brass, ropes 
of grass, and baskets of Ijamboo. J o, or barley, 
fermented riee or millet, is used by them as a 
slightly intoxicating beverage, and resembles 
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the “ajimana” of the Newar race in Nepal. 
They till the soil, but do not occupy a locality 
permanently, dealing and cropping and mov¬ 
ing agaiu to clear and crop another spot. The 
head of the village is called Gra. A Bodo 
and Dhimal will only touch flesh which has 
been offered to the gods by a priest. The 
bridegroom purchases his bride either by 
money or lubour. Poligamy is rare. There 
are professed exorcists among them. The 
eastern Bodo in Cachar are called Borro, and 
are divided into the Kachari of the hill 
country and those of the plains. They are 
partly liiudoo and partly pagan. Those in 
the plains in Assam are called Hazai, Hojai 
or Hajoug, are of the hiudoo creed, and speak 
a hiudoo dialect. The hill Kachari is stouter, 
hardier and more turbulent, and lives in vil¬ 
lages of from 20 to 100 houses. Like the 
Naga, their young men of a certain age, leave 
their parents’ dwellings and reside together in 
a large building. Of the three separate 
people, the Koch, the Bodo and the Dhi- 
nial, the faintly, yet distinctly, marked type 
of the Mongolian family is similar in all 
three, but is best expressed in the Bodo 
features and form of body. The Bodo, 
Dhimal and other tribes inhabiting the 
mountains and forests between Kumuon and 
Assam, are styled Tainulian by Mr. Hodg¬ 
son. He has done so on the view that all 
the aborigiues of India, as distinguished 
from the Aryans, belong to one and the 
same stock, of which he considers the Tamu- 
liaus of Southern India the best representa¬ 
tives. And he has founded this supposition on 
certain general granunaf ical similarities which, 
as he believes, are common to the entire 
Scythiau group of languages. Eut Mr. 
Campbell, (pp. 48-49) observes that, in ap¬ 
pearance, the Bodo and Dhimal are as different 
as can be, and as to their connection, so far 
as their languages show, there is not the 
slightest evidence. Mr. Robertson was of 
opinion that the border tribes of Assam, the 
Bodo and the Garo amongst others, were 
affined to the people of Tibet. Mr. Hodgson, 
however, considered that Mr. Robertson in 
arriving at that conclusion had overlooked the 
physical* and psychical evidence, which, in 
a question of ethnic affinity are, in his opinion, 
each of them as important as the glottologi- 
cal. Closely connected with the Kachari, 
among the inhabitants of the plains, are the 
Hojai Kachari,—the Kochi which include the 
Modai Kochi, the Phulguriya and Hermia, 
the Mech, the Dhimal and the Rabha. Each 
of these speaks a separate dialect, between 
which and the Kachari, Mr. Robinson says, 
the differences are rather nominal than real.*—' 
Mr . Hodgson ; Latham's Descriptive £th- 
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KAH&AB. 


KAHOOWA. 


nology ; 'Mr. Robinson , in 5. /G. <Sof. Joum., 
No. 201, for March 1849 ; Mr. Hodgson on 
the Aborigines of North-Eastern India ; 
Campbell on the Races of India , pp . 48 and 
49. See India. 

KAHER, Hind. Cervulus moschatus.— 
DeBlain. 

KAIIETIA, near Tiflis, the celebrated 
Albania of the ancients.— Porter's Travels , 
Fo/. i, p. 120. 

KAH-GIL, thick mud, mixed with chopped 
straw aud other materials, used as plaster 
throughout Sindh and Central Asia : literally, 
straw-mud.— Burton's Sindh , p . 376. 

KAII GYUR and Tangyur, are two col¬ 
lections of buddhist works. See Koros. 

KAH1, Panjab. Ulmus campestris, Linn. 

KAHi, Hind. A sulphate of iron Barths 
corftaining in greater or less quantity and 
purity, salts of iron in the form of an 
anhydrous sulphate ; in the pure samples it 
takes the form of a whitish or cream-coloured 
radiated crystalline mass. Kahi-lal, or Kahi 
surkh, Hind., is Bichromate of potash ; Kahi- 
sujn, contains iron salts ; Kahi-sabz, impure 
green vitriol ; Kahi-inatti, sulphate of iron 
earth; Kahi-safed, white anhydrous sulphate 
of iron ; Kahi-zard, yellowish variety of Kahi- 
safed.— Powell , Hand-book. 

KAHI, Hind. Saccharum spontaneum. 

KAHI KAKELA, Hind. Myrica sapida. 

KA1IIMMAL, Ilind. Ficus venosa. 

KAII1N, Malay., a piece of cloth. 

KAHINEE, Sans. A tale ; from Kat’ha, 
to speak. 

KAHIRA, the Egyptian name of Cairo, 
corrupted through the Italian into Cairo. It 
means, not the “ victorious,” but, the “ City of 
Kahir” or Mars, and it was so called because, 
it was founded in a. d. 968 by one Jauhar, 
when the warlike planet was in the ascend¬ 
ant.— Burton's Pilgrimage to Mecca , Vol . i, 

p. in. 

KAHUA, Hind. Terminalia arjuna, W. 
and A. 

KAH-I-SHUTAR, a juicy bitter plant, 
found near Jell in Baluchistan. It is eagerly 
eaten by camels. Near, is a small chishma, 
or brook, supplied from a hot spring in the 
adjacent hills, called the spring of Lakha ; 
it had a strong sulphureous taste.— Masson's 
Journeys , Vol . ii, p. 126. See Kah. 

KAHK, Arab. Is a light aud pleasant 
bread of grouud wheat, kneaded with milk, 
leavened with sour beau flour, and finally 
baked in an oven, not, as usual, in the East, 
Upon an iron plate. The Kahk of Egypt is a 
kind of cake.— -Burton's Pilgrimage to Mecca , 
Vol.i, p. 361* 

KAHKAR, or Ghakar, or Kaker, a 


warlike tribe, in the time of Mahmud of 
Ghazni, inhabiting the Salt Range or Johd 
mountains between the Indus and the Behut 
or Hydaspes. They are the ancestors of the 
modern Jat. The Gukker, Gugger, and other 
aborigines of Hazara have most of them been 
mastered by Pa than invaders from beyond 
the Indus. The Mogul, and subsequently the 
Doorani failed to master them, but the Sikh 
rulers after having been frequently foiled, at 
length nominally accomplished their subjuga¬ 
tion by stirring up internal faction and by the 
perpetration of acts of cruelty and treachery. 
The Ghikar, inhabiting the banks of the 
Indus, are a Scythic race at an early period of 
history they were given to infanticide. It was 
a custom, says Ferishta, “as soon as a female 
child was born, to carry her to the market¬ 
place and there proclaim aloud, holding the 
child in one hand, and a knife in the other 
that any one wanting a wife might have her ; 
otherwise she was immolated. By this 
means they had more men thau women, which 
occasioned the custom of several husbands to 
one wife. When any one’s husband visited 
her, she set up a mark at the door which 
being observed by the others, they withdrew 
till the signal was removed.” The Ghikar are 
supposed to be the descendants of the moun¬ 
taineers whose chief Ambisaces sent ambassa¬ 
dors with presents to Alexander. Baber 
writes the name Guker, but it is also written 
Ghuka and Khaka. The Gukkur are not 
distinguishable from the A wan, in personal 
appearance, both being very large fine men, 
but not exceedingly fair, inhabiting as they 
do, a dry, bare, rather low country, hot in 
summer. The country of the Kaker tribe in 
the head waters of the Lora is wild and inacces¬ 
sible. It forms a square of about 180 miles 
between the Athtikzye country, the Spin 
Terin, the Suliman range and Baluchistan. 
But Kaker named Casia, occupy in part the 
valley of Shal. The Punni clan, in Sewi and 
Sewist^n is Kaker. Their .manners and 
habits vary.— Rec., Govt, of India ; Tod's 
Rajasthan , Vol. i, p. 636; C ., p. 96. See 
Affghan, Jelam, Kabul, Khetri. 

KAHLARU, Malayala, a jungle-tree 
which grows to about seventeen feet in height, 
and seven inches iu diameter ; its wood is very 
hard, close-grained, and strong ; and is used 
by the natives in boats, and for timbers, and 
knees in vessels. —Edge , M. and O. 

KAHOLO, a Nepaul tree, from which thfc 
poorer people, in time of scarcity, prepare a 
nutritious bread, which is sometimes mixed 
with flour. 

KAHOO, Goz., Hind. Lactuca sativa. 
Lettuce. 

KAIIOOWA, Hind. Pentaptera arjuna. 
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KAIF. 


KAl BAHMAN.. 

KAH-PI, Bdru. Coffea arabica, linn. 
Coffee. 

KAHREZ, Pers. An aqueduct. 
KAHRUBA, Arab., Due., Hind., Pers. 
Amber; also copal, and the pure gum of 
Vateria indica. 

KAHT, see Kathi or Katti. 

KAHTAN, fouuded the Arabs in Yemen. 

In Hebrew he is called Jaktau.— Palgrave. 
See Abd-us-Shams, Arab, Joktan, Saba. 

KAHU, Hind. Lactuca sativa, or Lettuce ; 
also the olive of Olea curopea, O. ferruginea 
and Oi cuspidate. 

KAHUA, Hind. Pentapteraarjuna, Roxb . 
KAHUR, a river of Nagpur. 

KAHWA, Arab., Hind., Pers., Malay. 
Malkal., Polish. CofFea arabica, Linn . 
Ground coffee ; iu Hindi, the prepared coffee. 
KAI, a Malayan grain measure. 

KAI, Tam. The hand. Idaukai, the left 
hand, Caste ; Valan-kai the right hand. See 
Castes. Kai-kara, workers in basket work. 
KAI, also Pallafti, Tam. The fruit of a tree. 
KAIA, Malay. Wood. 

KAIA AMBALLO, Malay. A timber 
tree of the Archipelago, in Bawean. 

KAIABOKA WOOD. Anglo-Malay, 
Pterospermum indicurn, Wall. 

KAIA BUNG NGAT? Cochin-Chin. 
Emblic myrobalan. 

KAI BAUMAN, one of the kings of 
Persia, known to the Persians by the name of 
Ardeshir, and to the Romans as Artaxerxes, 
which was their mode of pronouncing Arde¬ 
shir. 

Ardeshir Babegan bin Sassan, the son of 
Sassan, was an officer of the Parthian king. 
Arsaces Artobanus V, who assumed the Per¬ 
sian throne in A. d. 226, as the first of the 
Sassanian dynasty. 

Ardashir ii, the tenth king of the Sassanian 
dynasty, was the Shapur or Sapor, who 
captured the emperor Valerian. He assumed 
power in a.d. 381, and Ardashir iii, in a.d. 
629, was the 25th Sassanian under whom 
anarchy prevailed. The Sassanian dynasty 
ended in a.d. 641, when Yezdejird or 
Izdejerd iii, was overthrown by the mahome- 
dans. 

Ardashir-daraz-dast, or Ardashir of the 
long arm, was Kai Bahraan, the Artaxerxes 
Longimanus of the Romans, and one of the 
Kyanian dynasty. 

Artaxerxes Mnemon, was a Persian king, 
b. c. 426, at whose court Ctesias, resided 
for some years. After Scylax, Ctesias was 
the next historian of India, and in his Indies, 
(cap. iv, p. 190,) he mentions that Artaxerxes 
Mnemon and his mother Parasatya presented 
him with two iron sword's, which, when 
planted in the earth, averted clouds, hail and 
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strokes of lijghtping. This is the first notice 
of the lightning conductor. See Sqylax: 
Lightning conductor.—See Greeks of Asia, 
Kabul, p. 437 ; Persian Kings, Fare, Sassa¬ 
nian. 

KAIL or Kaili or Khal of Sutlej. Pinus 
excelsa, Wall. 

KAIM of Panjab, Nauclea parvifolia, Roxb. 

KA1MANIS, Jav., Malay, Cinnamomum 
zeylanicum, Nees, also Cassia lignea. 

KAIA MARAM, Tam. Properly Koi* 
maram. Psidium pyriferum, P. pomiferum, 
the guava. 

KAIA MURA, king of Persia, is said to 
have built Balkh. 

KAIAN, N. W. Himm. Faba vulgaris, 
Mancha the common bean. 

KAIANIAN DYNASTY, see Persian, 
Kings. 

KAIANTAGERI, Eclipta prostrata. 

KAI ANYANG, Malay. A shrub of 
Bawean, the fruit of which sells at Java, at 
30 florins per picul, 

KAI PADARU in Canara, predial slaves, 
a subdivision of the Dher, or pariah race.— 
Wilson. 

KAIA PUTI, Malay. Literally, white- 
wood : Cajaput. 

KAIAR, KAIL, Hind. Pinus excelsa. 

KAIA SON A, Malay. A timber tree of 
the Archipelago, at Bawean, much used in 
prahu and house-building. 

KAI-BARATTA, a race in Bengal, 
fishermen by caste, and occupation, sometimes 
a domestic or predial slave, having sold 
himself or been sold as a child. 

KAICI, Hind. Rosa Brunonis. 

KAIDA, Malkal Pandanu3odoratissimus, 
Linn. 

KA1-DAI-BI, Cocn.-CniN. Blumea baL 
samifera. 

KAIDARYAMU, Sans. Myrica sapfda, 
Wall., according to Wallich, the same as 
Kayaphal of Royle, Ill. 1, 346; who supposes 
M. integrifolia, R. iii, 765, to be the same. 

KAIDRANI, see Khozdar. 

KAIEL-CHA, Hind. Chinese brick tea. 

KAIDA, or Thala. Pandanus odoratipsi- 
mus. 

KAIF, Arab. Repose ; the savouring qf 
animal existence; the passive enjoyment of 
mere sense ; Kaif is a word untranslatable ip 
our mother-tongue. In a coarser sense 44 Kaif* 
is applied to all manner of intoxication. Son- 
nini is not wrong when he says, 44 the Arabs 
give the name of Kaif to the voluptuous re* 
laxation, the delicious stupor, produced by 
the smoking of hemp and in Morocco, , the 
word is applied to the dried flowers of the 
Cannabis sativa.— Burton's FilgrinUtge 
Meccah, Vol. i, pp+ !2r—13. 
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■' KAIFIET, the aba or camaline, as it is Sivaand the celestials. .The Tibet^siojcftr upon 
styled io the Persian gulf, and the Kaifiet are Ti-se or the Kailas Peak as the highest moufco 
worn in Oman, by all classes. It is a broad tain in the world. See Abishegam, Indus, 
kerchief, striped green, red and yellow, hav- KAILASA, in Hindoo mythology, the 
ing the sides hanging down, with knotted paradise of Siva, but now the name of a 
strings appended to them, serving by their mountain near lake Manasarowara. Both 
motion to keep off the flies, which are there brahmanical and buddhist cosmogony derive 
excessively troublesome.— WellstecTsTravels, four great rivers of India, the Indus, the 
VoL ii, p. 210. Sutlej, the Ganges, aud the Sardha from 

KAI-HU-YUD, also Kai-hu-yud-hau ?, one holy lake at the foot of Kailas. It is 
Cogh.-Chin. Sandalwood. also firmly believed by the Hindoos that the 

KAlKARI or Kaikadi, Hind., Mahr.,Tel., Sone and the Nerbudda rise out of the same 
in Berar, are makers of baskets from stems of pool near Amarkantak. In a tradition, report- 
cotton plants and palm leaves. They are a ed by Burnes, the Oxus, Jaxartes, and Indus 
migratory and predatory race, whose otensible are all believed to rise in the Sirikul on 
occupation is basket-making. They wander Pamer. The rivers of Cambodia, of Canton, 
through Berar.— Berar Gazetteer . of Ava, and a fourth, perhaps the Salween, 

KAI-KARAN, Maleal. A handicrafts- were regarded by the people of Laos as all 
man. branches of one river ; a notion which was 

KAI-KAOS, see Persian kings. probably only a local adaptation of the Indian 

KAIL, Hind. Pinus excelsa. buddhist tradition. — Yule Cathay, ii, p. 347. 

KA1NT of Ravi. Pyrus variolosa. — Wall. See Meru, Mahadevi. 

KAIAMURZ, a prince of Persia, to whom KAILAS-GARII. Lat. 12* 50'*4 ; Long, 
tradition points as the builder of Balkli. 79° 2 *46 in the Karnatik, S. E. of Palli- 
KAIKEYA, one of the wives of Dasaratha konda, or Polikonda, 2766 ft. above the sea. 
and mother of Bharata. KAILAS HILL. Lat. 18* 18' ; Long. 

KAI-KHOAIK, Cocn.-CiiiN. Aristolo- 73° 9' in the Konkan, 16 miles W. of Indapur. 
chia indica. Top of the hill is 2019 ft. above the sea— 

KAI KHUSRU, Turan or Scythia, to its Bom. Cat. the 
furthest bounds, seems to have been under KAIL, K chief Africa, Malay. Fishhooks. 
Afrasiab ; and the young Kai Khusru was KAILW/iesents to Alexitpry in Rajput- 
sent into it; but it is quite impossible to say anali : wjme Guker, but it is Cheetore fell 
to what country.— Malcolm's History of at the gaf Khaka. The Guktaand devolved 
Bersia , Vol. i, p. 43. on Putttjble from the Awwas only sixteen : 

JCAI-KIXAN, Tam. A weaver by caste his father haA i&eiiJiriu the last shock, and his 
and occupation. mother had survived but to rear this, the sole, 

KAI KOBAD, of the Persians, is the Di- heir of their house. Like the Spartan mother 
joces of the Greeks. The reign of Phraortes, of old, she commanded him to put on the 
the son of Dijoces, is- omitted by Persian 4 saffron robe,* and to die for Cheetore: but, 
authors, but it is probably included in the surpassing the Grecian dame, she illustrated 
incredible period they assign to Kai Kobad. her precept by example ; aud lest any soft 
Kai Kaos is Cyaxares ; and his son and sue- 4 compunctious visitings’ for one dearer than 
00880;*, Astyages, is also omitted. Malcom x s herself might dim the lustre of Kailwa, she 
History of Bersia , Vol. i, pp. 31, 33. armed the young bride with a lance, with her 

KAI-KOLA, Tel. A weaver caste, or descended the rock, and the defenders of 
individual of it. Cheetore saw her fall, fighting by the side of 

KAIL, Hind. Pinus excelsa, grows in her Amazonian mother. The Rajpoots had 
KUDU, not inKangra. * maintained a protracted defence, but h&d no 

KAILAS or Gangri Range of mouu- thoughts of surrender, when a ball struck 
tains ^pttends in one unbroken chain from Jeimul, who took the lead on the fall of the 
the sopree of the Indus to the junction kin of Mewar. His soul revolted at the idea 
of Shayok, and forms the natural bouu- of ingloriously perishing by a distant blow, 
dmy between £adak, Balti and Rongdo on He saw there was no ultimate hope of salva- 
tge, south, and Ruthog, Nubra, Shigar and tion, the northern defences being entirely 
Hupz&b^gur on the north. It has six passes, destroyed, and he resolved to signalize the 
a^Kem^t&hrom 15,000 to 18,105 feet. Gangri, end of his career. The fatal Johar was com¬ 
il’ jTlpetan, means Ice mountain : Kailas manded, while eight thousand Bqjpoots ate 
rneatuf ojrystaiI;ne or icy, and is derived from the last * beei*a’ together, and put on their 
Kjlas, crystal, which is itself a compound of saffron robes ; the gates were thrown open, 
e water* and las to shine. The Kailas or ice the work of destruction commenced, and few 
mountain! is the Indian Olympus, the abode of survived to stain the yellow mantle by 
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KAIKA. 


inglorious surrender. Akbar entered Chee- 
tore, aud thirty thousand of its inhabitants 
became victims to the ambitious thirst of 
conquest of this guardian of mankind. All 
the heads of clans, both home and foreign, 
fell, and seventeen hundred of the immediate 
kin of the prince sealed their duty to their 
country with their lives. The Tuar chief 
of Gwalior appears to have been the only one 
of note who was reserved for another day of 
glory. Nine queens, five princesses (their 
daughters), with two infant sons, and the 
families of all the chieftains not at their 
estates, perished in the flames or in the 
assault of this ever memorable day. Their 
divinity had indeed deserted them ; for it 
was on * Aditwar,* the day of the sun, he shed 
for the last time a ray of glory on Cheetore. 
The rock of their strength was despoiled ; 
the temples and palaces delapidated : and, to 
complete her humiliation and his triumph, 
Akbar bereft her of all the symbols of regality. 
— Tod, Rajasthan. See Cheetore. 

KAI KIIE, Cocu-Chin. Millet. 

KAIMAL, Mal. Amongst the Nair, a 
title of rank and used by the inferior classes 
when addressing them.— Wils . 

KAIMAL, or kahmal gond, Hind, of 
Kangra and Haripur, the gum of Odina 
wodier, used in calico-printing.— Fowell's 
Hand-book, Vol. i, p . 396. 

KAIMANIS, Malay. Cinnamon. 

KAIME, Cochin-Chin. Tamarind. 

KAIM-MAKAM, Arab., Pkrs., Hind. 
an occupant for the time being, a successor. 
At Mecca, equivalent to mehmaudar of the 
Persia.— Hamilton's Senai . 

KAI MOOLINGHI, Tam. A pot-vege¬ 
table, the upper and edible part of the plant 
has somewhat the taste of a radish ; the root 
is not eatable.— Ainslie ; Agriculturists' No¬ 
menclature, Vol. ii, page 240, 

KAIN, Hind. Ulmus campestris. 

KAINAMANIS, Malay. Cinnamon. 

KAINGMA-MAING-MAING, see Shan. 

KAIN KAPALA, Jav. A head-dress 
cloth, tied round thebead like a turband. The 
Javanese never appear bear-headed. Kain- 
Rarai, Linen ; Kain-kalambu, gauze ; Kain- 
layer, cauvas ; Kain-kipri, diaper ; Kain- 
panas, flannel. — Simm. Diet. See Kahin, 

KAINTH, Hind, of the hills, the wild 
pear, Pyrus variolosa. 

KAINTHI, Hindi. Iudigofera arborea, 
of the Panjab, &c., a shrub, with useless 
wood, fit only for fuel : the blossoms are 
used in food by the natives. 

KAIOA ISLAND, is subject to Ternate. 
Eclectus grandis, the great red parrot of the 
Kaioa islands occurs here. The Kaioa people 
are a mixed race, having Malay and Papuan 
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affinities, and are allied to the peoples of 
Ternate and of Gillolo. Their language is 
quite distinct from, though somewhat resemb¬ 
ling that of the surrounding islands. They 
are now mahoraedans.— Wall., Vol. ii, p. 12. 

KAIPHAL, Hind. Myrica sapida, Box 
myrtle. See Kilioorum bark. 

KAI-PADARLJ, a class of predial slaves 
in Kanara.— Wilson. 

KAIR, Tam. Cordage, the fibre of the 
cocoanut, Coir. 

KAIRA, a town in Guzerat, in which 
several ancient copper plates have been found, 
with inscriptions elucidating the condition of 
that country. One of these with an inscrip¬ 
tion in Sanscrit with gross errors of gram¬ 
mar and incorrectness of expression, is 
of date Samvat of Vikramaditya 1116, 
corresponding to 981 Salivahana, and to 446 
of the era of Udyaditya, A. D. 1059. Tho 
character used in the inscriptions is almost 
modern Deva Nagari. It contains saluta¬ 
tion to Ganesa, Parvati, Siva, with five faces ! 
and mentions the Vedas, Svvaha Meru, 
Sastra. 

The kings or princes mentioned are raja 
Suravirak, of the Pavara (Powar ?) line. 
Gondala, his son. Arevalamathana, son. 
Udayndityn, his son. Salivahana, his son. 
This inscription is of importance, as it dis¬ 
closes a new era, that of the family of Udya¬ 
ditya, the probable founder of Oodypur, cor¬ 
responding to the era of Vikramaditya 1116, 
and of Salivahana 981, and Kaliyaga, 4160. 
This would place the foundation of Oodypur 
a. d. 614. The raja’s name is not in the. 
chronological tables of the Sesodia Rajputs, or 
of any other dynasty. Arevalamathana went 
to Malava, and recovered his former kingdom 
of Madliyadesa. The iuscriptious on another 
is in Sanskrit prose, each word having a 
double meaning. It is of date Samvat 380 ; 
a. d. 323 ; but, if the Balibhi era be used, 
three hundred and nineteen years must be 
added. It is engraved in the character in use 
before Allahabad No. 2, but not quite Lat. 
Four Veda are mentioned, but not one name 
of the Puranic gods. Prasanga Raja, grand¬ 
son of Samanta Datta is mentioned. The 
grant is of a village ; and the donees are desig¬ 
nated “ those who are versed in the four 
Veda;” and t.ie term brahman is not used! The 
grant was for the worship of the five Jagna, 
Bali, Charu, Baisvvadeva, and Agnihotra. 

Another plate has an inscription ia'San¬ 
scrit prose, each word having a double mean¬ 
ing, —and incapable of being closely render¬ 
ed into English. Its date is Samvat 390, or 
x. d. 323, if the era be that of Vikramaditya) 
but if of the Balibhi era, then ▲« d. 640^ 

„ The character used in the inscriptions is 
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closely allied to the Kanouj Nagri, or Allaha¬ 
bad No. 2,—possibly a little earlier. The 
four Veda are mentioned; but not one 
word of brahmanical gods or brahmans ; 
Baja Samanta Datta, his son, Vijaya Bhatta, 
or Vita Raja and his son, Prasanga Raja 
Datta are named. The Raja Prasanga, of 
the royal race of Gajjara, gives a village to 
those who are versed in the four Veda, not 
for the worship of Brahma, Vishnu, or Siva, 
or their offsets, but for the worship of the 
five Jagna, Bali, Charu, Baiswadeva, and 
Agnihotra. Brahmans, although alluded to, 
are not even named ; even the writer, Rewa 
is not called a brahman.— J. Ben > As. Soc ., 
Vol. vii, p. 909. 

KAIRATA, Sans Andrographis pani¬ 
culate.— Wall. See Chiretta. 

KAIRO, Dye tree bark of Akyab, gives 
a yellow colour ; with oil and plantain ash a 
red colour is made. Price 6 Rs. per maund. 

KAIRWAL, Hind. Bauhiuia variegata 
var. purpurea. 

KAISAR, Hind., Nyctanthes arbor-tristis. 

KAISER KHEIL, see Affghan, Kclat. 

KAISEE GHAUT, a ghaut, where, 
Krishna, while yet a mere boy, slew Kaisee, a 
devata of gigantic strength, sent by Kansa 
to take away his life. The anniversary of 
that exploit is still observed with great 
festivities.— Tr. of Hind ., Vol. ii, 60. 

KAISHAKU, amongst the Japanese, the 
friend who decapitates the victim in the 
Hara Kiri. 

KAIT, Hind. Feroniaelephantum, wood- 

apple. 

KAITAN, Hind. Muslin. 

KAI-TANH-YEN, Cociiin-Chin. Aris- 
tolochia Indica, 

KAITCX)N, a river of Touk Ram pore, 
passscs near Seronje. 

KAIT, see Hindu, Kayast’ha. 

KA1TU MAILLALU, Mal. Vitex 
nrborea. 

KAIUN, Hind. Faba vulgaris. 

KAI-VANG-D1, Cociiin-Chin. Sassafras. 

KAIVARTAKA MUSTA, Singii., or 
Tung&muste, Tel. Cyperus hexastachys. — 
Rota . 

KAIVERTTA—a fisherman, also pro¬ 
nounced K&ivart, or Kaibart, or Kaihartta. 

KAIWAL, Hind, the Kelmung of Basahir 
and Kanawar, &c. Cedrus dcodara, the deodar 
or Himalayan cedar. 

KAI ZABAN, Hind. Rhododeudron 
anthopogon. 

KAJH, Malatala. A tree which'grows 
to about eight feet in height, and ten inches 
in diameter ; its timber is very strong, and 
the crooks of it are used by carpenters for 
boat work.— Edye, M. and C. 
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KAJAR, 

KA JANG, Malay. The leaf of the Nipa 
fruticans, written Cadjan, by Europeans in 
India. 

KAJAR, the tribe to which the reigning 
family of Persia belong. They are one of the 
seven Turkish tribes which supported shah 
Ismail, one of the first kings of the Suffavean 
dynasty, about a. d. 1500, when he raised the 
sect of the sliiah to importance and made 
their belief the national religion of Persia. 
Shiah meaus sect in Persian, and the name 
given them as a reproach he took as a title. 
The only material point of faith in which the 
shiah differ from the suuui, is their belief that 
Ali, the companion, son-in-law, and nephew 
of Mahomed ought to have immediately 
succeeded the prophet, instead of Abu-Bakr, 
Omar, and Osman. The greater number of 
the ancestors of shah Ismail had been Sufi’s 
or philosophical deists, and Malcolm supposes 
that he raised the sect of Ali because he 
thought it necessary that the holy raptures 
in which the devotional men of his time and 
family indulged, should have some object 
more comprehensible to the mass of his 
countrymen than the abstract contemplation 
of the deity. The names of the other Turk¬ 
ish tribes who supported shah Ismail were 
Oostajaloo, Sham loo, Niknlloo, Baharloo. 
Zulk udder and Affshar. Aga Mohammed 
Khan, 1794, was the first monarch of the 
Kajar dynasty, and at that time the tribe were 
principally settled in the neighbourhood of 
Astrabad, where they still remain The 
Affghau8 in speaking of a nation, frequently 
designate it by the proper name of the tribe 
to which the sovereign belongs ; thus they 
call the Persians, Kajar, the Kandaharians, 
Mohamedzye ; the Siudians, Talpoora ; the 
Sikhs, Runjit, &e. 

The choga is a long great coat in use 
in Affghanistun, which reaches to tfie feet. 
The “ postin,” also an over-coat, comes down 
to the middle of the thigh. By wearing a 
turban, or a kajar cap, and a common chogah 
over ordinary clothes, European travellers in 
those countries avoid much annoyance. The 
Kajar have been distinguished duriug several 
generations among the tribes of Mazenderan, 
the aucienfc ITyrcania. But they have not 
been traced farther back than a. h. 906 ; a. d. 
1500 ; when Piri Beg, kajar, is mentioned in 
a MS. Mr. Foster says, the Kqjar are an 
extensive tribe chiefly residiug in Mazanderan 
and Astrabad ; and that the word in the pro¬ 
vincial language signifies rebel, or deserter. 
Like the Rajpoots of India, they devote them¬ 
selves principally to the profession of arms* — 
Perrier’s Journeys, p. 24. Perrier’s Affghan* 
Malcolm's Hist, of Persia, Vol. ii, p. 262 ; 
Adventures of a Lady in Tartary , SfC. by Mrs. 
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KAJUR. 

Serve#, Vol 1, />.356 ; Tartkh A lam Arai, 
Vol. i ; Ouseley's Travels , Vol . ii, p. 59 ; 
J Foster 1 s Travels, Vol. ii, p . 198 \Chatfield's 
Hindoostan , p. xvi. 

KAJARI, Mar. A caste who make glass 
bracelets. 

KAJAWAH, boxes, panniers, or cradles 
formed of wooden frames, covered with cloth 
or leather, from three and a half to four feet 
long, by four feet high, in which those who 
travel upon camels are seated ; they are part¬ 
ly open in front, and when fitted up with 
bedding, make a conveyance by no means con¬ 
temptible in a cold night, for those who can 
sit for many hours together in the Asiatic 
fashion, with their legs doubled or crossed 
under them :—the traveller becomes soon 
accustomed to the measured motion of a earners 
pace, and thus can enjoy both warmth and 
sleep, blessings most enviable during the long 
and wearisome nights of a winter’s journey, 
and of which those who travel on horseback are 
totally deprived. Each camel carries two 
of these baskets, or cradles, which are hung 
like panniers one on each side. They are 
largely used, in Balkh, by travellers, and 
Captain Burton describes them as greatly used 
by Scindian ladies,styling them a pair of gigan¬ 
tic ladle-shaped panniers. Mr. Rich mentions 
that in his journey to Kurdistan, the kajawah 
of Mrs. Rich’s servants were slung on mules. 
Sir W. Ousely, remarks that his kajawah con¬ 
sisted of two small and inconvenient seats, 
slung on a mule, and over them an awning of 
canvas, supported on slight wooden frames.— 
Fraser's Journey into Khorassan , p. 364 ; 
Rick , Kurdistan . Ousley ; Tr % Vol. i, p. 25 1 ; 
Burton's Scinde , Vol. ii, p. 241. 

KAJIREH, Beng, Carthamus tinctorius. 

KAJU, Bkng., Hind.,Singh. Anacardium 
occidental©. Cashew-nut tree ; Kajo-ka-tel, 
is the Cashew-nut oil ; Kaju ke ghutle, is 
the Cashew-nut. This tree grows to about 
10 inches in diameter, and covers a large 
surface. It is considered the best sort of 
wood for charcoal, and is fitted for this pur¬ 
pose only. With this, as a substitute for coals, 
the assistance of a sheep skin for bellows, and 
a hole in the ground for a forge, the native 
smiths of India produce any piece of iron¬ 
work that may be required for ship-work ; 
iron knee3 and channel-work for large ves¬ 
sels ; and the brass founder, any piece of 
metal, such as the pintles and braces for ships 
of 700 tons burden.— Edye, Forests of Mala¬ 
bar and Canara. 

KAJU, Guz. Casearia elliptica ? 

KAJU APPLE, Anglo-Hind. Cashew- 
nut. 

KAJUR, the date of Elate sylvestris, or 
Date tree, properly Khajur. 
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KAKAJt. 

KAK or kok of Kanawar, Ficus caricoides. 

KAKA, Can. Cassia fistula, Linn. 

KAKA, Hind. A crow. See Cow, Lakshmi. 

KAKA BIRA ? Hugonia mystax, Linn . 

KA-KA BOTANG, Hind. Juglans regia. 

KAKA-CH1NCHI. Abrus precatorius. 

KAKA JEMBOO, Sans. Calyptranthes 
caryophillifolia. 

KAKA KUMAU, Sans. Eugenia caryo- 
phyllifolia. 

KAKA KALLI, Tam. Anamirta cocculus. 

KAKA KALLI YEREI, Tam. Seeds of 
Cocculus indicus or Anamirta cocculus. 

KAKAL or Kalhal, Ar. Aloes wood 

KAK ALAS, Singh. Cyathocalyx zeyi- 
lanicus, Champ . 

KAKA-MACHI, Singh., or Telia nela- 
mu-laka, Tel., Solanum Indicum, Linn. 

KAKAMARI or Kaki-champa, Tel. 
Anamirta cocculus, W. and A . 

KAKA MULU, Tam. Pedalium murex, 
Roxb. ; I Ann. 

KAKAMUSTE or Ava, Tel. Sponia 
Wightii, Planch . 

KAKANDAKA-CONU-VEH, Malkal. 
Anamirta cocculus. 

IvAKAO, Ger. Cocoa. 

KAKA PAL A or Verri-pala or Kuk- 
ka-pala, Tel. Tylophora vomitoria, Voigt, 
also Zizyphus glabrata. Mr. Brown explains 
it by V&ta narayanaku. 

KAKA PAL AM, Tam. Tylophora asth- 
matica. 

KAKAPU, Maleal. Torenia cordifolia,R f 

KAKAR of Kangra and Salt Range, Pis- 
tacia integerrima, //. f Sf Th . The Kakar, 
kakar singhi, or kakru tree is found chiefly on 
zemindars’ lands. In some localities it attains 
a great height, and has a good girth. In the 
Goleir ilaka it yields fine broad planks and 
beams from 15 to 20 feet long, the price 
of a full-sized tree being Rs. 7 or 8. Its 
wood is light-red, somewhat resembling the 
toon, hard, fine grained, veined ; polishes well, 
is well adapted for cabinet-making purposes. 
The gall is used medicinally.— Mr. Barnes' 
Kangra Settlement Report, para. 153 ; 
Balfour, Timber Trees ; Powetl's Hand - 
book, Vol. i, p. 541. 

KAKAR, Hind. A kind of tobacco grown 
in the Panjab, of small size, leaves roundish 
and a long otalk. In other species the blade 
is long and pointed runs doiyn the leaf stalk 
close up to, and even over, the main stem. 
The “ noki” tobacco has very large lohg- 
pointed leaves; desi tobacco is very similar 
in appearance, though stronger in flavor* 
Baghdadi tobacco has the largest leave* of 
all, and the leaf is waved and thin ; it is the 
mildest of all, and is smoked dry occasional 
— Powell . See Tobacco. i-V 
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KAKtf&A. KA-KHYUN. 

KAKARA or Ura kakara, Tel, Momor an hierarchical power in Sogd and Bactria, 
djca charautia, Linn. although not a sacerdotal caste— Muller . 

KAKARIA KAIA, Maleal. Oucumis KAKHUR or Kakhura, also Kaobura, 
aativus, Tam. Cucumis momordica, Roxb.; Beng., Guz., Hind. Zedoary Curcuma zedoa- 
Sf A. ria, Roxb., also Curcuma zerumbet. 

KAKARNERI-RANG, Hind. Chocolate KA-KHYEN or Kakoo, as they call thero- 
color. selves, are a wild section of the great race of 

KAKARA, Hind. One of the Cranes. Sing-pho who inhabit hilly tracts on both 
The European terms Crane, Grus, Geranos, banks of the Irrawaddy from Bamo upwards, 
and the Hindoostani terms Saras, Kakarra, They are said to be predatory, vindictive and 
Karranch, ail have reference to the loud indolent. They are, however, good black- 
trumpeting of these birds which form a very smiths, are remarkably athletic, hardy men, 
distinct group. and it is not uncommon to see them six feet 

KAKAR-SINGHI or Kakrain of Kangra. high. Their language has ouly seventeen per 
Pistacia integerriroa. cent, of Karen words. They have not the 

KAKA TOD DALI, Tam. Toddalia acu- appearance of Tartars, but have long faces, 
leata. and straight noses, with a disagreeable ex- 

KAKA TUNDAMU, Sans., Tel. Aquil- pression about their eyes, and totally different 
laria, sp. from the surrounding Shan, Burmese and 

KAKA ULIMERA, also Nalla ulimera, Chinese races. Part of the tribe occupy the left 
T»L. Diospyros cordifolia, R. ii, p . 538. bauk of the Irrawaddy near Bamo, between the 
KAKA YALLI, Maleal, Mucuuagigau- 24 and 25th of North Lat. The Ka-Khyeu 
tea.— PeC, to the east of Koung-toung and Bamo, are de^ 

KAKA TANDUKA, Sans. Diospyros scribed as perfect savages in appearance. They 
tomentosa, Roxb. have long faces and straight noses, and the 

KAKA-TATI, Tam. Diospyros obenum, very disagreeable expression about the eyes, 
Linn. Ebony. Diospyros ebenaster, Keen, is rendered still more so by their lauky 
KAK-BA, a tribe dwelling in the valley of black hair being brought over the forehead 
the Mek-hong liver, south of the Lelur tribe, so as entirely to cover it and then cut straight 
in lat. 22° 14' N. across in a line with the eyebrows. They 

KAK-DOOMOOR, Beng. Ficus oppositi- are found to the north of Bamo, as far ap- 
folia. parently as the Shu-mai-kha, and amongst the 

KAKE, Can. Fruit of Cathartocarpus Sing-pho hills between the Moung-Khung 
fistula. and the valley of Hu-Kong. They have pre- 

KAKE, Karn. Maleal. The Khonne datory habits. They are probably prior to 
free. the Shan, Burman and Sing-pho. 

KAKEI, also Kakhasb, Hind. Pteris The Ka-khyen lying to the east of Bamo 
aquiliua. are supposed to be the ordinary Sgau Karen 

KAKELAH-SEGHAR, Pers. Carda- found in the lower country and all over Pegu, 
mom. If not identical now, they may have been 

KAKER, the country of this tribe is in the originally either a branch or stock of the 
bead-waters of the Lora, wild and iuacces- great Karen family, now split up into many 
Bible. It forms a square of about 180 miles different tribes. The Ka-khyen appear to 
between the Achtik-zye country, the Spin have the same habits as those of the lower 
Twin, the ranges of Sulimau and Baluchistan. country. They manufacture a spirituous 
But ft Kaker race named Kasia, also occupy liquor called “ Sham-shoo” and all drink of 
in part the valley of Shal. The Punni clan, it, as a part of their religious duty. After 
in Sewi and Sewistan is Kaker. Their man- they embrace Christianity, this habit is of 
ners and habitd vary. See Kakar. course abandoned by those living under 

KAKHRA, the Aryan designation of the British rule. Different from theKaren of Pegu, 
modem Khorassan, which wa& the twelfth $,he Ka-khyen are said to have slaves, which 
settlement of the Aryan race in their migration would imply that they were sufficiently strong 
(xiii, verse 17.) Kakhra is held by Spiegel in themselves, to maintain a sort of indepen* 
end Lassen to be the district of Kihrem men- deuce. If they had been a race, subject to 
ironed in Firdousi. Haug identifies it with the Burmese, they could hardly have held 
tile cities of Karkh in Khorassan. The evil supreme possession of slaves, kidnapped on 
done bene, to the Aryans, byAhrimau, was the Chinese frontier. The Ka-khyen hills 
the hoping of the dead. This therefore was run N. S., about 12 miles to the east of Bamo, 
•a illegal practice, like the sin of the Aracbo- The Taping river issues from them about 16 
•tap *1*® s ® profane as to buiy their miles E. N. E. of Bamo, and meanders gently 
dead. All this implies the organization of through a fat fertile plain to ikii into th e 
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KAKStEN. 


KAKI BOND A. 


Irrawaddy, a mile above Bamo. Its banks Were the neighbouring tribes, with whom they Are 
formerly thickly dotted with large towns and constantly at war. The Karen regard them 
villages, and the adjacent plains are well cul- as a tribe of B’ghai. They are of a handsome 
tivated for rice. The sites of old villages are figure, but dark and slender. The womea 
still marked by the garden trees and the old wear a long frock like the white Karen* but 
cultivation by bunds, among the grass jungle, of a dark-red colour. 

that has sprung up in the place of rice. There The Ka'-khyen are divided into septs, each 
are still many populous villages, every one of which is headed by a Tsau-bwa who is 
fortified in some simple rough manner, and independent, except in so far as a dread of 
evety man leaves the village for the field with the Burman king can influence his conduct, 
a sword (dalwey) or a musket or both. In the The next in rank to the Tasubwa is called 
villages near the mountains such as Ing-tha, the Paw-my-ne. Both offices are hereditary; 
the men all sleep and watch by turns in In a Ka-khyen village, the houses are elongat- 
little two-storied watch towers, inside the ed bamboo sheds, with a portico allotted for 
village fence, while the women and children the cattle and poultry. Half the house is set 
only remain in the houses. apart as sleeping cells for the family ; the 

Near Ingtha is a 4< Chinese bazaar” or other, forming an open hall running along the 
settlement of about fifty Chinese households, whole length of the house, is a public lounge. 
wh6 distil arrack and sell salt. The arrack is Here the stranger is admitted to Ka-khyett 
bought by everybody, the salt is taken to the hospitality. Ka-khyen beer is put before 
Kakhyen country. Troops of donkeys and the guests and the natives help themselves 
ponies come down from the hills and go back liberally. The beer is drunk, when fresh 
laden with salt, while their owners and brewed, in plantain-leaf cups. The women 
attendants carry with them a good store of wear a picturesque jacket ornamented with 
arrack. Those Ka-khyeu bring down a little lines of silver plates, chased and enamelled, 
cotton, and this is all the trade, that now The lower garment is a single cloth ornament- 
exists between this part of Burundi and the ed according to the taste and ability of the 
eastward, by the Ta-ping routes. Between wearer. In the evening, the villagers assemble 
this and Maing-mo there is some trade, the and dance to an accompaniment of sticks, 
Shan taking from this cotton and salt. stepping off the side “ crab-fashion.” When 

The Ka-khyen ti'ibes are all armed and have a villager dies, his fri'ends dance round the 
immense numbers of muskets and match- body to propitiate the spirit's called Nat and 
locks. The latter are 3 Rs. and 4 Its. each to drive away the soul from its former habita- 
and are serviceable weapons. There arc tion. The Meet-way or priest works himself 
very many separate Tsau-bwa independent of into a devotional mood by tearing his hair, 
each other and frequently at feud. None of groaning, kicking and stroking his head and 
the routes pass through fewer than three or face. When unpossessed, the Ka-khyen Meet- 
four of these separate states. All the chiefs way is an ordinary layman. As an initiatory 
have to be propitiated and the little men must rite, to show his fitness for the priestly office, 
also be given small presents. Many of the the novice must climb a ladder with sword 
Tsau-bwa are rich from collections of toll from blades, sharp-edge uppermost for steps, and 
the China merchants. set himself upon a platform thickly studded 

The Ka-khyen all drink arrack, use opium with the sharpest spikes. Like the non-Aryan 
and tobacco. They have great numbers of tribes on the Eastern frontier of Bengal, there 
slaves amoug them, Chinese and Shan, and is no restriction on intercourse until marriage, 
frequently sell them again to people in the but after that unchastity of the female is 
plains of Burmese territory. The Chinese punished by death, mirrors, beads and trinkets 
slaves bought fVora the Ka-khyen are all attract crowds of women.— Mason , Burm , 
invariably fat, saucy, and apparently happy, pp. 97, 641; Yule, p . 146. See Anam, 
Mr. Kincaid identifies the Ka-khycn tribe India, Singhpo. 
with the Siamese.term Singh-pho, which KAKI, Singh. Ape, monkey, 
the Burmese pronounce Thing bau, and is a KAKI, Japan. Diospyros kaki: China 
term applied by the Shan and Burman to all date plum .—Bennett's Wanderings. 
the tribes dwelling north of Mo-goung. They KAKI ALLI, or Kaki rekka, Tel* Dioi- 
are nominally tributary to the king of A,va. pyros, sp. 

They bear a strong resemblance to the Karen, KAKI CHAMPA or Kakamari, Tel. 
to whom thhy yield a nominal tribute,’ but Anamirta cocculus, IV. fy A. Cocculus sube» 
have never been subdued, and the people of all rosus—Menispermura heteroclitum, Ji. iii, p. 
the region to the east of Bamo live in great 817. On the Western Coast it is also called 
dread of them oh aCCoOut of their savage Garala phala, t. e., poison-fruit. . “ 

ferocity in kidnapping and selling into slavery KAKI DON DA or Abuba, oy Donda^Tit. 
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KAKNAJ. 


KAKRAIN, 


Trichosanthes palmata, R.; also Coccinea 
indica, W. Sf A . 

KAKIKALLAVA GADDA, Tel. Nym¬ 
ph re a lotus. 

KAKI MEDI or Brahma-medi, Tel. Ficus 
oppositifolia, R. 

KAKINDA, Sans. Diospyros melanoxy- 
lon, Roxb. 

KAKI NEREDU or Kuntina chettu, Tel. 
Ardisia humilis, Vakl ., W. Ic . 1212.—A. 
solanacea R . i, 580 ; Cor . 27—A. umbellata, 
R. i, 552. K&ka jambu, also Bhui-jamb 
and Banjam, in Bengal. 

KAKI PESARA, Tel. Phased us, sp 
Moong is Ph. mungo. 

KAKI REKKA or Kaki alii, Tel. Dios- 
pyros, sp . 

KAKITI CHETTU or K&ringuva, Tel. 
Gardenia latifolia, Ait . 

KAKI VEDURU, Saccharum spoil ta- 
neura, R. 

KAKITAM, Tel. Paper. 

KAK JANG I, Hind. Veronia cinerea. 

KAKKARA, Hind. The barking deer. 

KAKKARAN, also Kakkari, Hind, of 
Ravi. Rhus buckianiela, Roxb. 

KAKKAR TAMAKU, Hind. Nicotiana 
rustica. 

KAKlvASl or Rakkasi, Tel. A species 
of fern. 

KAKKERA or Obira, Tel. Streptium 
asperum, R . iii, 90. 

KAKKERAN, also Kakkrasingi, kah- 
krangche, aud. kakkrei, Hind. Pistacia 
integerrima. 

KAKKITA or Samudra pala, Tel. 
Argyreia speciosa, Swt. 

KAKK1TI CHETTU, Tel. Gardenia 
latifolia, Ait . 

KAKKOLA, also Kakkolaka, Sans., Tel. 
A kind of perfume obtained from a berry 
sold in the bazaars. It is oval with a thick, 
green, sebaceous, fragrant integument, which 
dries and shrinks with age, becoming a thin 
greyish epidermis. Within this, is an aro¬ 
matic kernel, abounding with a resin which is 
inflammable, slightly soluble in water and 
more so in alcohol. Some have referred this 
name to tho berries of Anarairta cocculus, 
but these are poisonous while the Kakkola is 
an esteemed drug, being described in the RAja 
“ nightantu and Bhava-prak&sa” as pungent, 
bitter and carminative. — Wilson 9 s As . Res ., 
VoL xiii, p. 411, 4/o.; Elliot , Fl., Andh . 

KAKKR1N, Hind. Rhus succedanea. 

KAKLA KAKKAR* Hind. Pistacia 
integerrima. * 

KAKMACHI, Hind. Solanum nigrum. 

KAKMARI, Hind. Anamirta cocculus. 
Kekraari-ki-hiqu Duk Cocculus indicus. 

KAKNAJ, Hind. Nicaudra indica. 
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KAKNI, also Kakri, Hind. Cucumis 
utilissimus. 

KAKNUJ, also Kakri, Pers. Physalis 
angulata. 

KAKO-DUMBARI, Gmelina arborea, 
Roxb. Cor. FI. 

KAKOHI, Hind., of Hazara, Acacia 

leucophloea. 

KAKOLI, Sans. A drug so called, from its 
colour, which is black like that of the crow ; 
according to some, also a perfume. The 
hindoos enumerate in their medical works a 
class of eight substances, which they denomi¬ 
nate the Ashta varga or class of eight; they 
are all roots—and appear to come chiefly from 
Nepal and tho countries skirting . the Hima¬ 
laya mountains. They may be employed 
either singly or collectively and are described 
as cool, sweet, fattening, and aphrodisiac, pro¬ 
motive of digestion, sanative, lactiferous and 
touic. They are farther said to possess great 
efficacy in urinary and phthisical affections 
and in removing the sequelae of fevers. Their 
names are Jivaka, Pisanabha, Meda, Maha- 
meda, Kakoli, Kshira kakoli, Riddhi, and 
Vriddhi. Tho substance amongst these term¬ 
ed Kakoli is generally connected with the 
one subsequent to it in the above list or 
Kshira-kakoli, and these two drugs are pro¬ 
cured from Morung and the adjacent districts. 
Kshira-kakoli resembles the root of the Pivari 
(Asparagus racemosus) and is of a white 
colour, a fragrant smell and full of milky sap. 
The Kakoli is of similar form and character, 
but of a dark hue. They are both sweet and 
cooling, they 'remove fever, and correct a 
vitiated state of the blood and bile ; the root 
of the Vidari (Batatas paniculatus) and the 
Aswagandah (Physalis flexuosa) are severally 
substitutes for the Kakoli and Kshira-kakoli,” 
— Wilson's As. Res., VoL xiii,jo. 410, 4 to.; 
Elliot , Flor. Andh. 

KAKO MATI, Modern Greek, evil eye. 

KAKOOL, the tufts of hair left on both 
sides of the head, the middle part being shaved 
from the forehead to the neck. 

KAKOON, Panicum Italicum. 

KAKOONA-GASS, Singh. Canarium 
Zeylanicum, Blume . 

KAK ORA, Hind. Momordica murioata. 

KAKOSCHNIKA, a head-dress, worn by 
the Russian women.— Turnerelli , Kazan , 
VoL i, p. 32. 

KAKOTA-KA-PHAL, Hind. Canna 
indica. 

KAKOUT PALA, Nymphsea lotus. 

KAKRA,Panj. Cucumis momordica,/?<w:J. 

KAKRAI of Chenab, Panj. Acer creti- 
cum, also Acer cultratum, Linn. 

KAKRAIN of Kangra and Salt Range, 
also Kakra, Kakrangche of Kanawar, Pistacia 
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KAKUR. 


KALA. 


integerriraa, H. /. fy Th ., ban-kakra, is 
Podophyllum emodi. 

KAKRA-SINGHEA, is officinal at Lahore 
both with hakims and hindoo doctors. In 
the Materia Medica of the latter, its use has 
been handed down from olden times. The 
kakra-singhea are vegetable excrescences 
and probably on that kind of Rhus which 
is found in abundance in the north-west 
of Hindoostan. These excrescences, form¬ 
ed probably in consequence of the depo¬ 
sition of the ova of some insect, have long 
constituted a famed article of hindoo medi¬ 
cine ; they are found in the Deyra Dhoon 
and everywhere in the hills, at moderate 
elevations. Dr. Royle refers the specimens 
contained in his collection, which are identi¬ 
cal with the above, to Rhus kakra-singhea, 
but it has been doubted whether these galls 
are produced by a species of Rhus, as they 
are nearly identical with those found on 
Pistacia terebinthus.— Thirty-five years in 
the East , Dr, Honig , p. 335 ; Cat. Ex. 
1862. 

KAKREZI-RANG, Hind. Liver-colour. 

KAKRI, Hind. Cucumis pubescens, 
WilldW, &r A ., also C. utiliissimus, also 
Capparis spinosa, Linn . 

Gwal kakri, is Bryonia umbellata. 

Kanwal kakri, is Nelumbium speciosum. 

Gul kakru, is Podophyllum emodi. 

KAKRU of Kumaon, Rhus acuminata, DC. 

KAKSA, Hind. Corn us macrophylla. 

KAKSHAMA, Hind. Serratula anthel- 
mintica. 

KAKSHIVAT, whose hymns are found in 
the first aud ninth mandala of the Rig-veda, 
is said to have been a Kshatriya. Professor 
Lassen is of opinion that his father Dirgha- 
Tamas, was one of the earliest brahmani 
missionaries in the southern parts of Bengal, 
among the Anga and Kalinga. 

KAKTUNDI, Hind. Asclepias curassa- 
vica. 

KAKU, Panj. Flacourtia sapida, Roxb. 

KAKUA, Hind. Gougheia holosteoides. 

KAKUDA, see Inscriptions. 

KAKUI and Kakua tribes, are occupants 
of both sides of the Me-Khoug. A tribe of 
wild Kakui, dwell on the Man-lo-ho river, in* 
lat. 22° 20’ N., a tributary of, and flowing 
from the west to, the Me-Khong river. They 
have the Lilun and Kak-bal on the east. 
See India. 

KAKULA or Ebil, Ar., also Kakule- 
saghar, Pers. Elettaria cardamomum, Wh, Sf 
Mat. 

KAKUPALA, Tfl., Zizyphus giabrata, 
Hey ne. 

KAKUR,a dark-coloured, spare and sinewy, 
migratory race, in the centre of the penin¬ 


sula of India, who are usually regarded as 
identical with the Pindara that overran the 
south of India. They are found residing in 
most of the villages north of the Tumbudra 
river. They possess small active ponies, on 
which they bring the grass that they cut 
in the jungles, and otherwise act as carriers, 
but they might, at any moment, become active 
marauders. They are also screen or tatti- 
makers, and a few have become agricultural 
or engage in horse dealing. They elect a 
chief, to whom they give the rauk of rissal- 
dar. They are all mahomedaus and they 
use a dialect to which they give the name of 
Lahaura-ha-noche. 

KAKUR, the rib-faced or barking deer, 
Cervulus aureus of Ham. Smith, is generally 
distributed over the lower and cultivated tracts 
of the Himalaya, being seldom met with at 
elevations exceeding from 8,000 to 9,000 feet 
above the level of the sea. The prevailing 
colour is a reddish-brown above, white under¬ 
neath, inclining to ash on the inside of the 
legs of males, which have two short canine 
teeth in the upper jaw resembling those of the 
musk-deer, but not so long.— Adams , Jerdon. 
See Cervus, Deer, Mammalia. 

KAKUSAND A, the third Budha, previous 
to Gotama.— Hardy's East Monach., p . 437. 

KAKWI, Guz., Hind. Molasses. 

KAK-WULIMIRA, Tel. Diospyros 
cordifolia, Roxb. 

KAKYNNAMA, Singh. Cinnamon. 

KAL, Sans. Time, age. See Siva. 

KAL, Hind. Urtica heterophylla, Kira 
kal, Hind., is the Arum curvatum. 

KALA, Ar. Euphorbium. 

KALA, see Yama, Dharmarajah ; Bhai- 
rava. 

KALA, Hind,, Sansc. Black. Kal-a-admi, 
a native of* India, literally a black man. 

Kala-Bhairava, Sans., from kala,time ; and 
bhairava, the terrific. 

Kala-jati, Beng. Eranthemum pulchel- 
lum. 

Kala-jam, Beng. Blackberry or Java plum, 
Eugenia jambolana. 

Kala-jira, Beng. Indian fennel flower, 
Nigella iudica, 

Kala-jhantee, Beng. Eranthemum nervo¬ 
sum. 

Kala-kachod, Beng. Coloeasia antiquorum. 

Kala-karpar, Beng. Limophila Roxburghii. 

Kala-kasturi, Beng. Musk okro, Abelmos- 
chus mofechatus. 

Kala-kasunda, Beng. Cassia sophora. 

* Kala-kalkasunda, Beng. Cassia purpurea. 

Kala-kunch, Beng. Abrus melanosper- 
mus. 

Kala-kira, Beng. Prickly caper, Capparis 
brevispina. 
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KALA-fcACH. 


kalai. 


Kala-purusha, Sans., from kala, black, and the valley of the Indus where gold-washing is 
pilrusha, a man. carried on to a considerable extent t —Elphiri- 

Kala-ratri, Sans., from kala, dark,. and stone's Kingdom of Oaubul , p . 86 ; Hist. 
ratri, night. of the JPanjab, Vol.i, p . 43—*45 ; Cleghont's 

Kala-sutra, Sans., from kala, time, and P anjab Report, p. 17 8; Papers of East India 
Butra, a thread. Caubul and Afghanistan, 1859,//. 21. See 

KALA. In Burmah, is a term applied Khuttiik ; Raien. 
to a native of India, but, more extensively, to KALABANDA, Tel. Aloe Indica.— 1 
any western foreigner, such as an Arab or a Royle , also Aloe perfoliata.— Link. Aloe 
European. Major P hay re supposes it to vulgaris, D’C. A. Barbadensis ? Royle, 111., 
have been derived from a name given to the 390 ; Rheede , xi ,3. 

aboriginal races of India, which is still trace- KALABANTI1A, Tam. Agave Amen¬ 

able in the scattered tribes of Kol, Kuli,&c. &c. cana.— Linn . 

KALA AJA, Beng. Ehretia serrata, KALABATUN, Hind. Gold wire and 
Roxb. silver wire for making gold and silver thread 

KALA BACHNAK, Dux., Ilymenodyc- and tinsel : the silver is called “safaid” Kala- 
tion excelsum, Wall. batun and the gold “ surkh” Kalabatun. 

KALA-BAGH, in Lat. 32* 57' and L. 71 KALABHANGRA, Hind. Sonchus 
29'E., in the Panjab, on the right side of the orixensis. 

Indus, on the western part of the Salt Range. KALABIS or Kalabisa, Hind, of Kaghan, 
The mean height of the town, 790 ft. above buckthorn, Hippophae salicifolia, also H. 
the sea ; Kalabagh peak, above 2,357 ft.; Mari, rhamnoides. 

opposite Kalabagh above 609 ft. ; Mari peak KALADANA, Hind. Pharbitis nil or 
above 1,221 ft. Here the Indus is compressed Ipomoea ccerulea. 

by mountains into a deep channel, only three KALADA SA, a celebrated poet, his drama 

hundred and fifty yards broad. The moun- relates how a Kshatrya prevailed on a brah- 
tains on each side have an abrupt descent into man’s daughter to yield to him, under a pro- 
the river, and a road is cut along their base, raise of marriage, and he gave her his ring as a 
for upwards of two miles. The first part of pledge of his troth. He then went to his own 
this pass is actually overhung by the town of city leaving the girl behind. She soon found 
Kalabagh, which is built in a singular man- that she was to become a mother, and she 
ner upon the face of the hill, every street then set out to her husband but lost the ring 
rising above its neighbour. The Hou’ble on the road, and he refused to recognise her 
Mount Stuart Elphinstone, found the road until it was found. The story of Judah and 
beyond cut out of solid salt, at the foot of cliffs Tamar,Gen. xxxviii.12 to 26, similarly hinges 
of that miueral, in some places more than one on a ring.— Wh. H. of L, p. 50. 
hundred feet high above the river. The town KALA DHATURA, Beng. Datura fas- 
is famous for its salt which is hard, clear, and tuosa.— Mill.. Roxb. 

almost pure. In the hills south of Kashmir, KALADGHI, 16° 12' 9"; 75* 29' 9", a 
and west of the Jehlum to Attock and Kala- military station in tho Dekhan, in the district 
bagh on the Indus, are found Gukker, Goojer, of Belgaum. The Dak bungalow is 1,744 ft. 
Khatir,.Awan, Junjooh and other tribes, all of above the sea, and ttie level of the Gatparba 
whom maybe considered to have, from time is 1,653 feet. The rocks of the neighbourhood 
to time, merged into the liindoo stock in lan- are stratified clay slate, 
guage and feelings. Of these, some, as the KALA DI, Malay. -Colocasia antiquorum, 
Junjooh and especially the Gukker, have a also C. esculenta, Schott. 
local reputation. Gold is obtained from the KALADONG, the river at Akyab. 

sands of the Indus and between Attock and KALA DRQOMA, Sans. Tcrminalia 

Kalabagh, about 300 persons are employed in moluccana, Willde. 

washing Hie sand for gold, which occurs in KALAGORU, Tel. Stereosperraum che- 
sraail flattened grains in sand, washed down in lonoides, also Stereosperraum suaveolens, 
greater or less abundance by. the rivers of the W. Ic. 

Paiyab. A Murree correspondent of the KALA-GARU, Malay. Aloes wood, 
Delhi Gazette, however, said that while sink- KAL’AH, see Mesopotamia, 
ing an experimental shaft in connexion with KALAHANDA, the Sowrah race occupy 
the proposed tunnel, on the banks of the the hill ranges of the Northern Cifcats—^tnost- 
Indus,a veritable gold mine was discovered, ly those hills near Chicacole, near KalaharidA 
Under the stratum of slate a deposit of rich and southwards as far as Bradachellniti, and 
auriferous quartz was found, and Dr. Cleghorn they bury their dead with their weapons, 
mentions 4hat a little gold-dust is brought KALAI, Tam. Branch of a ;ree. 

across the higher range through Chilas from KALAI, Turk. Tin. 
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KALAM. 


KALAMAH. 


KALAJ, Hwp. Whitening, also slaked 
lime. 

KALAI or Kilai, Hind. Towards the 
Dhauladar range is the Cedrus deodera, 
Himalayan cedar or deodar. 

KALAI GAR, Hind. A tin-mau. 

KALAI-KAPATHAR, Hind. Name given 
to a soft gray marble of Kama], used for 
lime burning. 

KALA JAM, Beng. Syzigium jambo- 
lanum.—D’C. 

KALA-JIRA, also Kala Zirah, Hind. 
Nigella sativa : Nigellaindica,— Roxb. 

KALA JOAR, Hind. Audropogon bicolor. 

KALA JUVVI, or Pittamarri, Tel. Ficus 
tomentosa, Roxb . 

KALAKA, Tam. Carissa caraudas, Linn, 

KALA KANDA, Tel. Candy. 

KALA KANGNI, Hind. Panicum itali- 


of God, and Jesus Christ is the Ruh-Allah, 
the Spirit of God.— Burton’s Bilgrimg^ge to 
Meccah , Vol. iii, p . 330. See Languages. 

KALAM All, Arab. The mahomedan 
creed, consisting of five sections, Taib ; 
Shahadat ; Tamhid ; Tauhid and Rad-i-Kufr. 
The Taib is their La-illaha-il-Ullaho-Maho- 
med ur-Rasul Ullah, there is no deity but 
God and Mahomed is the prophet of God. 
The Shahadat is I testify there is no deity 
but God alone, without companion—and I 
testify that Mahomed is his servant and pro¬ 
phet. The Kalamah is not found in tho 
Koran. 

The words in Arabic are :— 

* a i » a a 

1 J* ^ ^ a m ) 


Sans. Agave I 


U& J y \ 

i j f-j w"lii iS id) n 

CJ 0 ^j 


- d! ^ j a u 1 \ j 


- c * 


cum. 

KALA KAKTALA, 

Americana, Linn, 

KALA KASTURI, Guz, Hind. Abel- 
moschus moschatus : Musk okro. 

KALA-KAT, Hind. Prunus pad us. 

KALAKKAR, Tam. A low caste, the 
same as the Paleyar, hunters and fowlers. \ A * J ^ ^ .-2 1 \ ^ A \ 

KALA-KUCHOO, Beng. Colocasia anti- ^ J * i " ^ V ] » 

quorum. 

KALA KOOTKI, a drug in use in India, 
by some supposed to bo hellebore, but the 
term is also applied to other drugs. 

KALA KUDU, Hind., Mahr. Wrightia 
tinctoria, R . Brown. 

KALAL or Kalar, a distiller, a vendor of 
spirituous liquor, a palm-wine drawer. a\ 

KALA LOBIA, Hind. Doliclios labJab. ^ 

KALAM, Hind., or Karam, Panj. Nau- 
clea parvifolia ; also a species of Glochidion 
Papal Kalam is the Viburnum cotlnifolium. 

KALAM, Tam., Tel. Calotropis gigantea, 

KALAM, Ar., Hind., Per. A pen. Kalm- 
dan, a pen and ink-stand, Kalam-baud, reduced 
to writing. 

KALAM. Arabs divide their spoken and 
’ even written language into two orders, the j ^ 5 ^ j^xksjJ 1 <U i CJS\ \ dj <t_J 

“ Kalam Wati,” or vulgar tongue, sometimes " J 

employed in epistolary correspondence, and o ... * * s 

the “ Nahwi,” a grammatical and classical ^ ^ Xi ^ 1 J J 

language. Every man of education uses the ^ c, * + o • + 

former, and can use the latter. And the ,• a ujiasi 1 , j 1 11 

koran is no more a model of Arabic, as it is ^ ' 

often assumed to be, tl*an “Paradise Lost” is o .. , A \< \ \ * 

of English. Kalam is the Word. Animus, .iu "V« „ „ ^ ** J J*** ^ 

Latin, is the breath of life breathed into man’s 
nostrils, is the Rauch of the Hebrews, the 

Ruh of Arabia, and among the Greeks and * • * F ' ’■* . 4 * - 

Romans, Animus, Anima and Spiritus. In* CJ ^2* j & * ^ C-b j yc\ \ 

their designation of the various prophets, " " * * S 

mahoraedans style Moses, Kalana-aUah, the cJ U A) Ju? 1 L I i UxA 
word «f God. Abrahim the KftW-allah, friend - fT y 'J *** ^ 
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y I* j \^j>- 

is j <oj 1 ii d is 0 \ 


c ^ ^ o ^ .0 


“ ** ^ ✓ 



KALANDUKA. 




<p c ✓ • * 
Vi ' - " * 4 ^*3 ] 


J (* 


L-r 


ly? 0 js <j* c* ✓* li 1J *i« ^ (Jx I 

Sji5i ufa jjiij 

S ■* ■* 1 

a1] ! ^*0 ^ 

KALAMBAK, Malay., Jav., Jap. Aqui- 
laria agallocha, Roxb. Agallocha wood. 
Eagle wood. 

KALAMBERI, Singh. Calamander root. 
KALAMBI, Sans. Basella alba, Linn . 
KALAMBIR, Malay. Cocos nucifera, L. 
KALAMBUKHU, Singh. Columbo root. 
KALA MEGH, Hind. Andrographis 
paniculata, Chiretta. 

KALA MESARA, or Garugudu, Tel. 
Casearia tomentosa, R. 

KALA MEW A, Hind. Solatium verbas- 
cifolium. 

KALA MIN, Tam. Polynemus indicus. 
KALA MIRCH, also Gol mirch, Hind. 
Piper nigrum, Linn. Black pepper. 
KALAM-KARI, Malay. Chintz. 
KALA-MOHRA, Hind. Acouitum ferox. 
KALAN, Bukm. Cassia occidentals, L. 
KALAN, Tam. Kootay ki chitri, Duk. 
Poota ghonkooloo, Tel. Surpa-chitrn, Sans. 
Mushroom. Agaricus campestris, Linn. 

KALAN, Hind., Pers. Large: hence 
gokhru-kalan, Hind. Xanthium strumarium ; 
khub-kalan, Hind. Sisymbrium iris. 

KALA-NATH, Hind, of Mehra forest, 
Hazara. Cerasus species. 

KALANCHI, Hind, of Panjab,Desmodium 
tiliaefolium. 

KALANCHOE YARIANS, Haw . ? 

Talara,A. S. B . ; I Haiza-ka-patta, Panjab. 

Rungru, Sutlej; | 

L, Stewart , M. D. 

KALANDAR, a sect of the Kadiri fakir 


KALUNG. 

KALANEMI, in hindoo theology, a Daiiya 
of some celebrity and one of R&vana’s attend* 
ants. 

KALANG, a people who reside among the 
inhabitants of the Teng’ger mountains. The 
Kalang are said to have been at one time 
numerous in various parts of Java, leading a 
wandering life, practising religious rites dif¬ 
ferent from those of the great body of the 
people, and avoiding intercourse with them ; 
but most of them are now reduced to subjec¬ 
tion, are become stationary in their residence, 
and have embraced the mahomedan faith. 
Whenever the Kalang move from one place 
to another, they are conveyed in carts, having 
two solid wheels with a revolving axle and 
drawn by two or more pairs of buffaloes, accord¬ 
ing to the circumstances of the party.— 
Raffles' History of Java, Vol. i, p. 829. 

KALUNG or Coolen of India, is the com¬ 
mon European crane, Grus cinerea, now a most 
rare bird in England, but still breeding some¬ 
what plentifully in Scandinavia, and a winter 
visitant in large flocks in many parts of India. 
There are four species of cranes in India, all 
principally or solely winter visitants. But 
the word crane, like many other vernacular 
appellations, is often misapplied, and properly 
appertains to an exceedingly well-defined 
group, noted for their loud trumpeting cries. 
Hence the European names Crane, Grus, 
Geranos, &c., including the Hiudoostani desig¬ 
nations Saras, Kakaria, Kulung or Karrunch, 
and others that might be collated. The 
voiceless * Adjutant* is erroneously termed 
“ the Gigantic Crane.’* In Australia the 
Egrets or white * Paddy-birds,* are designated 
‘ Craues,* while the veritable Crane of the 
I country is known as the 1 Native Companion.* 

| The cranes belong to the anciently known 
i hemisphere, or major continent, save one or 
j perhaps two species in North America (a still 
j disputed point), and the fine Australian 
species. About fifteen species are known, of 


or darvesh. A kalaudar is defined to be a Sufi,; which one divisiou is very distinct, and founded 
who has no Murshid or religious teacher, but! on the two beautiful Crowned Cranes of 


works out his salvatiou by himself. The 
orthodox Sufi sect blame the order, but cannot 
help owning that it has produced some very 
distinguished saints. The kalandar does not, 
however, refuse to take Murid, or followers. 
—Richard F. Burton's Sindh , p. 401. See 
Faqir. 

KALANDAR ZATAR, Hind. Thymus 
serpyllum. 

KALANDE, Singii. A goldsmith’s weight 
in Ceylon, about 73£ grains equal to 24 of a 
large red seed used for its sub-divisions. 
—SimmoncTs Diet 

KALANDUKA, Singh. Cyperus hexas- 
tachyus, Rottl. 


North and South Africa respectively. Besides 
their singular bristle-like coronal plumes, 
constituting quite a unique crest, they have 
comparatively a very short beak, and an 
anatomical peculiarity, or rather we should say 
that the rest of the Craues have a more 
important one. This consists in the trachea 
or wind-pipe euteriug a hollow in the crest or 
ridge of the breast-bone, as in the Trumpeter 
Swans of northern regions. The Crowned 
Crane have nothitog of the kind ; but they— 
or at least the northern species,-—have still 
this singularity, that the long tendinous vocal 
muscles of the trachea, which in other birds' 
are attached at their nether ends to the corners 
K 40 
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KALA TRUMBA. 


KALA'PATTA, 

of the sternum or breast-bone, are—in one (if) and it is to prevent the destruction of families 
not both) species of Crowned Crane—con- by following the supreme law of sub-infeuda- 
nected with the first pair of true ribs. The tion, that the first law of nature and of God 
rest of the Cranes, with one exception only is violated, infanticide not being confined to 
(the Kakarra or Demoiselle), are more or less female victims. Mr. Elpliinstone, in his re¬ 
bare about the forehead, crown, or even some port on Cutcli, confirms this ; adding that it 
distauce down the neck as in the Indian Saras ; accounts for the number of single heirs male 
and they mostly have the tertiary plumes of in families. — Tod's Travels , p. 488. 
the wing lengthened, in one African species KALAPNATII, also Malm Tita, Beng. 
(G. paradisea) even down to the ground, Chiretta. 

while in theKalung or European Crane those KALA-PR1YA-NATII. Who this deity 
feathers are curled in a remarkable manner, was, is not known to the Pandits of the pre- 
In the three species which inhabit Africa, one sent day. Malanka takes no notice of the 
of which (the Kakarra) is also Asiatic, the name. Jagaddhara is content to say it is that 
tertiary feathers are more elongated than in of a divinity worshipped in that country. It 
the rest ; and two of them have been soparat- is probably the appellation of a Siva Linga. 
ed from the rest by the strange name Antliro- In the Varaha Parana, Kala Priya is said to 
poides, the distinction however being uniin- be a form of the sun worshipped to the south 
portaut. A better division among them was of the Yamuna, and Kala-priya Nath, bis lord 
instituted by the Prince of Canino, who or god, implies a Linga, the construction of 
detaches a group Antigone, founded on the which is attributed to the sun. The more 
Indian Saras (Grus antigone of Linmeus) and j usual word in these compounds is Iswara, as 
a few others, with longer and pink legs, I Someswara, Rameswara, Viswesvvara, &c. ; 
more extended naked skin about the head, j but Nath is the term more especially employ- 
and less developed tertiaries ; but this division ed by a particular sect, that of the yogi or 
is also much less marked than that of the j Pasupata, the oldest sect probably now ex- 
Crowned Cranes, though likely to be generally isting amongst the hindoos, and with whoso 
adopted. It would seem that they are much tenets and practices, Bliavu bliuti appears to 
less gregarious than the others. As a whole, have been thoroughly acquainted.— Hind . 
the Gruidae or Cranes are widely distinct from Th. 9 Vol. ii, p. 10. 
any other group of birds, and link off into no KALA-OJA, Ehrctia serrnta. 
other. — Indian Field. KALA PI, Mahk. One-eighth of a.paw or 

KALANI GANGA and Kala Ganga, quarter, the paw being a quarter, 
rivers on the western coast. KALASA, Mai,ay. Carpets. , 

KALA-NIMAK, IIind. An artificial black KALASA, see Lat. 
salt, made by pounding together five seers of KALA SAN KALITA, see Yojnna. 

saji khar, two seers of dried anola fruit, and KALASOKA, king of Magadha, reigned 

one maund of common salt, adding water, and from b. c. 428 to n. c. 400. See Bhattiya. 
boiling for some time : is considered to pro- KALA-SARSON, Brassica juncea. Bras- 
mote digestion : is much eaten : used in many sica erucu. 
mesalih. — Gen . Med . Top., p. 144. See KALASIE. See Simiadce. 

Bit laban. KALAT, name of a town and province. 

KALANIvARI, IIind. Chintz. ' The town with its 800 houses is in a narrow 

KALANTAN, a district with 65,000 souls, valley having on the east the hills of Kacli 
separated from Tringanu by the Batut river Gamlava. The population of Kalat consists 
and by the Banara river from Patani. of many Deli war, Brnhuis, hindooand slaves, 

KALAPA, Jav., Malay. Cocos nucifera. and the entire suburb is occupied by Affghaus. 
Cocoa-nut palm. See Kelat, Kabul, p, 43d. 

KALAPASIKA and Dandapasika, in KALA TIL, Hind. Guizotia oleifera.— 
ancient liindoo times, officers of justice, the D’C. Gingelly seed. See OiL 
bearers of the noose of death and of punish- KALAT NOTIIEE, a plentiful tree in 
ment.— Hind.Theat , Vol. ii, p 167. the AkyaL and Iiamree districts. Grows to 

KALA-PATTA, Hind. The Jhareja a large size. Wood used in house-building, 
princes, in making patta or grants, appear — Cal. Cat. Ex., 1862. 

never to have had an idea of claiming any KALATOA ISLAND, is of considerable 
reversionary interest: there are no distinc- size, in lat. 7° 12' S., long. 120° 43' E. It ia 
tions, as in Mewar, of “ Kala-patta” or “ Chor- mountainous. 

utar” estates, that is, those for life, or re- KALA TOPE, a great forest near the 
Burnable atr pleasure, of which there was in sanatarium of Dalhousie, in the Baree Doab. 
Mewar a large class. A great moral crime KALA TRUMBA, Hind. Fagopyrum 
is the sole corrective of this political error ; esculentum. Buckwheat. 
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KALGHAN. 


KALI. 


KALATT, Hind. Dolichos uniflorus. 

KALA TULSI, Hind. Ocimum sanctum, 
Ocimum basilicum. 

KA-LAU, Buiof. Cfcssia occidental^.— 
Linn , W. fy A. 

KALAUNJI, Hind. Nigella sativa. 

KALAVA, Tel. Nymphoea sp., Linn . 

KALAYIDOKA, Tel. A plant called 
Amla pushpika, which is a term applied to 
acid plants as Emblica, Tamarind, Oxalis. 

KALA WEVA, around tank of Ceylon, of 
great dimension. 

KALA YUM, Tam. Condle, Malayaln, a 
tree of Cauam, from ten to fifteen feet, in 
length, and twelve to eighteen inches in dia¬ 
meter ; its branches at the top are very thick ; 
the wood is of a reddish cast, and much like 
pencil cedar ; it grows on the banks of rivers, 
but is not of much value for any purpose. 
The tree produces a fruit.— Edye , Mai. and 
(Jan. 

KALA-Z1RA, or Kala-jira, Hind. Carum 
gracile, also Serratula authelmiutica, also 
Nigella indica. 

KALBA, Tib. Destiny. 

KALB AN, Hind. Maehilus odoratissimus. 

KALBLR, Hind. Datisca cannabimi. 

KALBURGA, see Gulburgah, Chalukya. 

KALCHAN, Hind. Salix alba. 

KAL-DAN, see Knlkas, Kurdistan. 

KALDET, Malay. Ass. 

KALDERA BUSH, Eng. Pnndanus odo¬ 
ratissimus. 

KA-LEIN-DZA, Burm, Crasnlpiuia bou- 
ducella, Fleming. 

KALENDREA, a river in Maldah. 

KALENGl-KANSJ AVA, Cannabis sa¬ 
tiva. 

KALESAR, Hind. The finest submontane 
forest tract in the eastern Panjab Himalaya, 
is the remnant of a once far more extensive 
tract of sal at Kalesar, in the Ambalah dis¬ 
trict The forest is on the extreme north-east 
corner of the district, in a fork of the Siwalik 
hills, on the right bank of the Jumna, opposite 
the Khara head of the eastern Jumna Caual, 
and about three miles above the head of the 
western Jumna Canal at Ilaturkhund. 

KA-LE-THEE, Burm. Coix lacrima, L. 

KALETTA VITLA, Maleal. Barleria 
prionitis.— Linn. 

KALE, Hind. See Vasma. 

KALGAM, the Great Wall of China. See 
Kalka. 

KALG AN, Rus. Galangal. 

KALG1IA or Kalgi, Hind. A crest, a 
plume, a crest, of feathers ; khod, cvest for a 
helmet. Kalgi are plumes made of the black 
feather of a kind of heron called onkar, 
peculiar tolCashmir. 

KALGHAN, a pass leading into China, 


through which the Mongol races have in¬ 
variably invaded China. 

KALGIIARI BECHNE-WALA,see Jogi. 

KALIIAM, Hind, of Panjab, Nauclea par- 
vi folia, Foxb. 

KALIIIYA, see Semitic races. 

KALHARAMU, Singh. Nymphoea edu- 
lis, D C. 

K ALIIORA, a dynasty of Sindh, whose rule 
first began about A. d. 1740, the aristocracy 
of Sindh, as in most oriental lands, was purely 
one of rank conferred by office, and in Sindh 
consisted either of Sindhi or of Jat .—Furtorts 
Sindh , p. 235. See Kallora. 

KALI, the name of the maritime plant 
from the ashes of which soda is obtained by 
lixiviatiou ; and from the name of this plant, 
with the Arabic article a/, is derived that of a 
class of substances possessing peculiar pro¬ 
perties, which are called alkalies. Kali was 
also formerly employed to designate the alkali 
potash.— Eng. Cyc. 

KALT, one name is Silarnbu a mountain, 
also Parvati, the mountain nymph who capti¬ 
vated Siva from a course of ascetic austerities. 

KALI, Arab. Barilla, the common Kali 
salsola, Linn., grows in great plenty along the 
Arabic Gulph, and in the isles.— Niebuhr's 
Travels , Vol, ii, p. 346. 

KALI or Kavili inulian, Tam. Stapelia 
virgata. 

K ALT, a goddess of the hindoos,whom their 
mythology recognizes as a form of Parvati, 
called also Maha-Kali, Durga, Bhawani, and 
Devi. Kali is the consort of Siva, in his des¬ 
troying character of Time. As such, she is 
painted of a black or dark-blue complexion. In 
Calcutta,her images arc usually seen of the last- 
meniioned colour. In plates, she is shown 
(as the personification of Eternity) trampling 
on the body of Siva (Time). In one hand she 
holds the exterminating sword, in another a 
human head ; a third points downward, 
indicating, according to some, the destruction 
which surrounds her, and the other is raised 
upwards, in allusion to the figure of regenera¬ 
tion of nature by a new creation. Mr. Ward, 
however, is of opinion, which he has ex¬ 
pressed respecting others of the deities, but 
which appears to be much at variance with 
the character of Kali, who is here annihilating 
Time itself, viz., that of the two last-men¬ 
tioned hands, one is bestowing a blessing, the 
other forbidding fear. Whatever her gestures 
may import, the image of this goddess is truly 
horrid, as are the devotional rites performed 
in honor of her. Her wild, dishevelled, 
hair reaching to her feet, her necklace of 
human heads, the wildness of her countenance, 
the tongue protruded from her distorted 
mouth, her cincture of blood-stained hands, 
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aud her position on the body of Siva, altogether | as their fathers did in the Vedic times, which ^ 
convey in blended colours so powerful a is a practice also to this day in the foul and 
personification of the dark character which secret rites of the Tantra, too abominable for 
she is pretended to pourtray, that whatever Christian ears. A festival held in honour of ~ 
may be thought of their tastes, we cannot Kali is called also Kali-puja, as the Dasra iu * 
deny to the hindoos full credit for the pos- honour of the same deity, under the name of 
session of most extraordinary and fertile Durga, is called also Durga-puja and Dur- 6 
powers of imagination. A model of this god- gotsava. Of the many names of this goddess, 
dess has the body of a dark-blue, the insides those of Parvati, Bhavani, Durga, Kali, and 
of the hands are red, as is also the circlet of Devi, or the goddess, are the most com- * 
hands round the waist. The heads which moil and are used almost indiscriminately in 
form the necklace have a ghastly appear- the writings and conversations of tho hin- 
arice. Her tongue is protruded from her doos. Although in the present age, human 
mouth, the sides of which are marked with sacrifices are no longer openly made, by 
blood. Her head-dress aud other ornaments the more settled people, there can be no 
are splendidly adorned with gems of various doubt of the existence of tho practice for- 
kinds. The body of Siva is white. Kali is merly, and many of the uncivilized Khond 
also called the goddess of cemeteries, under still follow the rite, it would appear they 
which form she is described dancing with the were chiefly offered to Bhavani, in her char- 
infant Siva in her arms, surrounded by ghosts acter of Kali, and no religious rite can bo 
aud goblins (likewise dancing) in a cemetery more minutely ordered aud detailed than 
amongst the dead. A paragraph appeared this is in the Kalika Purana, the sanguin- , 
sometime ago in a Calcutta paper, which stat- ary chapter of which has been translated 
ed, that her images, under this form, were by Mr, Blaquiero and given in the fifth 
now worshipped by the hindoos as a propi- volume of the Asiatic Researches , Art . 
tiation against the destructive ravages of the xxiii, and the ceremonies, the implements, 
cholera. To this ferocious goddess sanguin- prayers, &c., used on these horrid occasions, 
ary sacrifices are made. The Kalika Purana are minutely described and recited. In 
which details, in due order and with much this article, premising that Siva is supposed 
precision, the different descriptions of animals to address his sons, the Bhairava, initiating 
that are to be sacrificed and the length of them in these terrible mysteries, occurs the 
time by which this insatiate goddess will be passage, “ The flesh of the antelope aud 
gratified and kept in good humour by each, the rhinoceros give my beloved (/. e. the 
ordains that one man (or a lion) will please her goddess Kali,)” delight for £00 years. By a 
for a thousand years, but that by the immol- human sacrifice, attended by the forms laid 
ation of three men She will graciously con- down, Devi is pleased one thousand years, 
descend to be pleased one hundred thousand and by a sacrifice of three men, one hundred 
years. The sacrificer must repeat the name thousand years. By human flesh, Oamachya, 

Kali and pay her.the compliment of saying, Chandica, aud Bhairava who assume my 
“ Hrang, hring, Kali, Kali ! 0 horrid-toothed shape, are pleased one thousand years. An 
goddess ! eat, cut, destroy all the malignant, oblation of blood which has been rendered 
cut with this axe ; bind, bind, seize, seize, pure by holy tests, is equal to ambrosia : the 
drink blood, spring, secure, secure, salutation head and flesh also afford much delight to 
to Kali !” Immense sums of money are aunually the goddess Chandica. Blood drawn from 

spent in the worship of this terrific deity, the offerer’s own body is looked upon as. a__ 

There is a celebrated temple dedicated to her proper oblation to the goddess Chandica. Let 
at Kali-ghat in the vicinity of Calcutta, or the sacrificer repeat the word Kali twice, then 
the city of Kali, and impure sacrifices are the words Devi-Bajresvvari, then Lawha Dan- 
offered to it ; and on the occasion of the dayai, Namah ! which words may be rendered, 
festivals of Kali, her temples are literally —Hail, Kali ! Kali ! hail, Devi ! goddess ! of 
swimming with blood. An adequate delinea- thunder ; hail, iron-sceptred goddess ! Let 
tion of the scene, and of the horribly disgust- him theu take the axe in his hand and again 
ing appearance of the executioners and other make the same by the Calratriya text.” jDif- 
attendants of the place is scarcely possible, ferent mantra are used, in reference to the 
but would indeed afford information to the description of the victim to be immolated : 
christiau reader. So late as 1859, the July females are not to be immolated, except on 
No. of the Calcutta Review ( p. 423) re- very particular occasions: the human female 
marks that “ in Bengal, in the worship never, Although as is evident, human sacri* 
of the bloody Kali, all castes mingle fices were formerly legal, they are nevertheless 
together and, after a libation of ardent spirits most pointedly prohibited in very anient 
to the goddess, drink spirits, and eat flesh, books ; such prohibition is, indeed, a fuy- 
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the* proof of the existence of the practice, in the Mahratta countries pronounced Parbat, 
In the Brahma-Purana every Neramedha, or Parvat, is used as a name for hills, one is 
or man-sacrifice, is expressly forbidden ; near Poona,commonly called Parbati,on which 
and in the fifth book of the Bhagavat, sir is a temple of the goddess. Tn the other name 
William Jones has pointed out the follow- of Durga we trace the origin of the names of 
ing emphatrcal words. Whatever men in hills forts in Mysore, and other countries of 
this world sacrifice human victims, and the Dekkan ; such as Chitteldroog, Rai 
whatever women eat the flesh of male cattle, Droog, Doori Droog, &c. In the Tamil dia- 
those men aud those women shall the animals lects this termination is changed into Dur- 
here slain torment in the mansions of Yama ; gam. The bright half of the month Aswini, 
and, like slaughtering giants, having cleaved the first of the hindoo lunar year, seems 
their limbs with axes, shall quaff their blood, peculiarly devoted to Durga. The first nine 
(As. Res., Vol. iii, p. 206,) Sir W. Jones has nights called Navaratricam are, with ap- 
addressed hymns to Durga aud Bavani, two propriato names, allotted to her decoration ; 
names of Prakriti, or created nature (As. Mis . the fifth is for the preparation of her dress, 
and Works , Vol. xiii). lswara or Isa, and on the sixth she is awakened ; on the 
Isani or Isi, are, he says, unquestionably the seventh she is invited to a bower formed 
Osiris and Isis of Egypt. lswara, Siva or of the leaves of nine plants, of which the 
Hara (for these are his names among nearly Bilwa is the chief. The seventh, eighth, and 
a thousand more), united with Isi, represent ninth are the great days ; on the last of which 
the secondary causes, whatever they may be, the victims immolated to her honour must be 
of natural phenomena, and principally those slain, as particularly directed in the Kalika 
of temporary destruction and regeneration. Purana. The sacrificed beasts must be killed 
But the Indian Isis, in her many characters, by one blow, with a broad sword or sharp 
appears in those of Parvati, Kali, Durga and ' axe. The next day the goddess is reverently 
Bhavani, which bear a strong resemblance to dismissed and her image is cast into the river, 
the Juno of Ilomer, to Hecate, to the arm- < which finishes the festival called Durgotsava 
ed Pallas, and to the Lucretian Venus. The and Dasera. On the fifteenth day, at the full 
name Parvati took its rise from a mild poeti- moon, her devotees pass the night in sports 
cal fiction. Himalaya, or the mansion of and merriment, and games of various sorts : 
snow, is the name of the vast chain of moun- it is unlucky to sleep, for, on this night, the 
tains that limit India to the north, and cm* j fiend Nicurnbhu led his army against Durga, 
braces it with its eastern and. western arms, and Lakshini descended, promising wealth to 
both extending to the ocean : one named those who were awake. On this night 
Chnndrnsechara, or a Moon’s Rock ; and (lie Kuvera and Indraare also worshipped. The 
other which reaches westward to the mouths festival of Durgotsava, and that of Bilwa or 
of the Indus, was called by the ancients Bilva, the Crata?va marmelfls of Linnaeus. 
Montes Parvati. The mountain Ilima- The ITu 1 i, Sir VV. Jones decided to relate to 
laya, being personified, is represented as the autumnal and vernal equinoxes ; and the 
a powerful monarch, whose wife was sleep and rise of Vishnu to the solstices, (As. 
Mena ; tlicir daughter is named Parvati, Res., Vol. iii, Art. xii, p. 2o8,) but Mr. Cole- 
or mountain-born, and Durga, or of difficult brook, (ibid., Vol. viii, p. 87) thinks, that the 
access. She is said to have been married to Huli had not, in its origin, any connexion with 
Siva in a pre-existing state, when she was the vernal equinox, or with the close of the 
■named Sati ; but we are informed by this year but with the close of winter, and thfe 
illustrious author, in another place, (As. Res., beginning of Vasanta or the Indian spring. 
Vol. vi, p. 144), that sho bore no children till This goddess is supposed to have inspired 
she became regenerate in the person of Par- Sivajee to murder Afzul Khan, the general 
vati. Sir W. Jones (As. Res., Vol.\\\,p. 14) of the emperor of Delhi. At a conference, 
says, that “ the learned works of Selden and Sivaji struck Afzul Khan with a wag-nak and 
Jablonski, on the gods of Syria and Egypt, finally despatched him with the beautiful 
would derive more illustration from the little Genoese blade called Bowani which he always 
Sanskrit book entitled Chandi than from all wore. That sword, down to the time of the 
the fragments of oriental mythology that are British supremacy, had a little temple for 
dispersed in the whole compass of Grecian, itself, in the palace of Sivaji’s descendants, 
Roman, and Hebrew literature.” If published and it was annually worshipped by them and 
with notos in the style of the Gita or Hito- their household, not as a mere act of venera- 
padesa, it would greatly extend our informa- tion for their ancestors* trusty sword, but 
tion on the copious subject it embraces. Par- because it was the chosen instrument of a 
vati, as mentioned, means mountain-born, great sacrifice, and the attendant who watched 
Durga, of difficult access. The former word 1 it used to say that no doubt some of the 
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spirit of Bhawani must still remain in. Many 
towns and rivers are named after Bawani. 
Kali Koil, or temples of Kali are scattered 
over the Carnatic, and by tradition a human 
sacrifice was made at the foundation of each 
of them, for this female energy of Siva is 
worshipped by bloody sacrifices. In the most 
terrific form of Kali her colour is black ; face 
horrible ; the teeth are fangs ; she is repre¬ 
sented as delighting in blood, and, when 
drunk therewith, dancing for joy. To this 
terrific form, human sacrifices which were 
once publicly and extensively offered are still 
said to be secretly though rarely made. This 
worship passed from Phoenicia or Egypt into 
Greece and reached India either from Egypt 
or Assyria. It is only practised by a class of 
Saiva. I. Samuel xxiv. 12, says, 4 the Lord 
judge between me and thee,’ and when one 
hindoo is complaining to another of an act 
of injustice, he frequently says, 4 God will 
judge between us or, 4 the gods will judge 
between us or, Mother Kali will judge. 
Kali was unknown in the Vedic periods of 
hindoo life.— Taylor ; Cole. Myth. Hind ., 
p 94. See Lakshmi, Osiris, Chiuua Mustuka, 
Durga Daruka, Hindoo, Kerari, Maha Devi, 
Parvati, Siva, Kasyapa, Chamunda, Devi, 
Kali. 

KALI, Sans. Black ; from kala, time. 

KALI, a river which separates Kumaon 
from Nepaul. 

KALI, see Gipsies, Zingarri. 

KALI, see Magar. 

KALIAN, a city of great commercial and 
political importance, at a very early period. 
It is frequently noticed by Arrian, in the 
Periplus, from whose work we may infer that 
it was a fief of Baleokourns, or the Balhara 
sovereigns of Balabhi, in the second century, 
and its extent is attested by the ruins de¬ 
scribed by Orme, in his 44 Fragments.”— Tod's 
Travels , p. 168. See Inscriptions. 

KALIANA KAT1IRl-KAl, Tam. Brin- 
jal. Egg-plant. Solanum melongena.— Linn . 

KALIANA MUKUKAT, Tam. Ery- 
thrina Indiea. Law, Roxb ., W <§• A. 

KALIANA POOSNIKAI ? Cucurbita 
liispida. 

KALIANI, a fortress in the Dekhan, west 
of Beder on the borders of the Kanarese, 
Tiling and Mahratta nations. The Chalukya 
dynasty of Kaliani disputed the sovereignty 
of the Dekhan with the Chola dynasty who 
held the Ceded districts and came in contact 
there with the Chalukya dynasty of Kaliani. 
The Chalukya rulers of Kaliani were over¬ 
thrown by the establishment of the Lingayat 
or Jangama religion. The Kalinga Chalukya 
capital, was at Rajahmundry, and they ruled 
throughout the Northern Circare. Sassanam, 
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or grants on copperplates and also, sculptured 
monuments exist showing several alternations 
of superiority between them and the Gajapati 
rulers of Orissa. 

KALI BAS, see Kyan. 

KALI BASUTI, Hind. Cierodendron 
infortiinatum. 

KALICHA, Uhi a. Diospyros, Species . 

KALICIII KAI, Maleal. Bonduc nuts, 

K A LICK I MARAM, Tam. Guilandina 
bonducella, Linn. 

KALI-CHITR A SWARI. Chitpore, in 
Bengal, on the llooghly, is so called from the 
Kali-chitraswari in that village, one of those 
old images to whom many a human sacrifice 
has been offered under the regime of the 
brahmins. It is said of her, that a party 
of boat-men was rowing up the river to the 
sound of a melodious strain. Heightened by 
the stillness of the night, the plaintive carol 
came in a rich harmony to the ears of the 
goddess. She then sat facing the east, but, 
turning to hear the song of the boat-men as 
they passed by her ghat, she had her face 
ever since turned towards the river.— Tr . of 
lfind ., Vnl. u ps 2. 

KALID, see Jews. 

KALI-DASA, a poet and dramatic author, 
who probably lived a little before the Chris¬ 
tian era. His best dramas are Sak on tala or 
the Lost Ring, Vikramorvasi, and Megh-duta. 
The long poetical descriptions of Kalidasa’s 
dramatic works have led to the supposition 
that these plays were written for reading 
rather than representation : hut such was not 
the case, as the MSS. which have come down 
to us contain full directions as to the proceed¬ 
ings on the stage. Wit is scarcely cared for 
by the hindoo, whose great delight is to 
pourtiay the delicate loves of innocent and 
bashful youths. In this art, none has excelled 
Kalidasa, who seems to have lived in the time 
of Vikramaditya the Great, b. c. 56. No poet 
is so celebrated and highly esteemed in India, 
to none have so many poems, epic, lyric and 4 
dramatic been ascribed. IIis play, Sakontala, 
is considered the gem of Oriental literature 
and received the rapturous applause of 
Goqthe. Professor Wilson’s list of the hindoo 
theatre, contains the names of only sixty 
pieces. Of these not more than six belong to 
the classical age, and two of these are the 
works of the famous Kalidasa. The most 
interesting, though it has not the beauties of 
the Sak on tala, is the Mrichcbhakati or Toy 
Cart, and it is the only play from any part of 
India which has been acted on a European 
stage.— Taylor . 

KALIF, see Calif ; Khalifah. 
KALIGHAT, the town of Calcutta. See 
Siva. 
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KALIGHUTRU, also Kaligoru, also 
Kaligottu, Tkl. Bignonia chelouoides, Linn., 
applied also to B. suaveolens in the valley of 
the Godavari. 

KALI-GANGA, a river of the Himalaya. 
See Kedaruath. 

KALIJ, a pheasant of the Himalaya, the 
Euplocomus albocristatus. 

KALI JARRI, Hind. Salvia lanata. 

KALI JIRI, HiND.Vernonia anthelmintica. 

KALIK, the soot which collects under 
pots. 

KALIKA PITRANA, see Kali, Tantra. 

KALI KASTURI, Duk. Abelmoschus 
moschatus. 

KALI KATIvJ, Hind. Helleborus niger. 

KALIKI, Sunda , Mad. Palma christi ; 
Ricinus communis. 

KALI K1KAR, Duk. Acacia arabica ? 

KALIK-KA-TAWA, an iron plate on 
which wheuten cakes are toasted, or the kalik 
collected. 

KALI KIJLTI, Hind. Phaseolus radiatus. 

KALI-KUTKT, Hind. Picrorhiza kurrooa, 
in most books on Indian medicine, kali kutki, 
is termed Helleborus niger, but it is, in re¬ 
ality, exactly similar to “ kaur,” the produce 
of the Picrorhiza, while the “ asarun,” which, 
even in the native name, attests its resemb¬ 
lance to the Asarum Europeum, is probably a 
species of valerian— Potucll's Jland-book, 
VoL i, p.318. 

KALI MATTI, IIind , black earth. 

KALI MORT, Hind. Desmodium tilim- 
folium. 

KALIMUNG, Hind., Beng. Phaseolus 
mungo, Linn . 

KALI MCJSLI, Hind. See Moosli. 

KALI NADDI, a river running near 
Khasgunj in the Allyghur district, the bound¬ 
ary between Delhi and Canouj was the Kali- 
nadi, or “ black stream,” the Calindi of the 
Greek geographers. Delhi claimed supremacy 
over all the countries westward to the Indus. | 
— Tod's Rajasthan , Vol. ii, p. 9. 

KALI NADDI, a river of the plain of 
Dharwar, lat. 15° 33', long. 74° 47'. It runs 
south, 61 m. ; west 30 m. into Indiau Ocean. 
Length, 91 m. Navigated by the largest jmti- 
raar boats for 20 in. from Mullapoor to 
Shedasliegur, rendered easy by uniformity of 
channel. The words mean black stream, 
spelled variously, “Cali,” “Kali.” There 
are many “ black rivers” in India. 

KALI NAGA, see Calya. 

KALINDI RIVER, seeHindoo,Kali-naddi. 

KALINDRA, Hind. Acer cultratuin. ^ 

KA-LING, Burm. A tree which grows 
twenty or thirty feet high, generally wild, j 
The fruit is the size of a child’s marble, used 
more as medicine than food. 


KALINGA, a name applied in the Purana, 
to the sea-coast at the summit of the Bay 
of Bengal. Its meaning is, a country abound¬ 
ing with creeks. The ancient kingdoms 
of the Carnatic were the Pandya, Chola, and 
Kalinga, and b. c. 75, an expedition left the 
eastern side ol‘ the peninsula, from ancient 
Kalinga, and formed a colony in Java. The 
Kalinga kingdom was on the eastern coast 
of the peninsula of India, at its upper end. 
The dynasty ruled at Rajahmundry and in 
the Northern Circars. The town of Kalinga- 
patarn alone remains to indicate the rule of 
that dynasty, but the term Kliug or Kalen 
used in Burmah, to designate the people of 
the west of Burumh mid the hindoo religion of 
the Javanese, seem to have come from them. 

The Gaja-Pati, was a sovereign race that 
ruled in Orissa, but little is known of them. 
The name means “ lord of the elephant.” In 
the Northern Circars, Chicacole and Rajah¬ 
mundry were the capitals of the Andhra 
sovereigns, who ruled anterior to the Christian 
era. A more exact knowledge of these and 
of the early buddhist princes of Vegi or Vengi 
Desum, who reigned at Dura Nagara on the 
Kistna, near Amaravati and at Vengipuram, 
the exact site of which is not yet known, is 
an important desideratum, and only likely to 
he obtained from an investigation of their 
monumental and architectural remains. 

The Kalinga Chalukya power ruled at 
j Rajahmundry, and throughout the Northern 
j Circars. Extant sassanams and sculptured 
remains exhibit several alternatious uf superi¬ 
ority between them and the Gajapati of 
Orissa. 

The Ganapati or Kakateya dynasty ruled at 
Warangul. Though near the frontier, and 
now in the Nizam’s territory, it was once the 
capita) of great part of the N. Circars. 

OftheReddi rulers of Condavir little'is 
known. 

The succession of the buddhist rulers by 
the Chalukya of Rajahmundry, the subse¬ 
quent sway of the Ganapati; Verna Reddi 
and Ilayel of Bijauagar, together with their 
contests and the various relations between 
them, are little known and may yet be amply 
elucidated by existing remains. See Inscrip¬ 
tions. Kakshivata, Chalukya, India, See 
Kalinga, Krishna, p. o 46. 

KALINGA or ITvva chettu, Tel. Dil- 
lenia speciosa, Thunb . 

KALINGAMU, Tel. Wrightia antidy- 
senterica, R. Br t 

KALINGAPATAM, a sea-port town in 
the district of Ganjam, in long. 8° 15' E., aud 
lat. 18M4'N. 

1 KALINGA RAJA, see Inscriptions. 

I KALINGA RASIITRA GADDA or 
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Dumpa rashtrakara, Tel. Globba, sp. Per¬ 
haps G. bulbifera, R. i, 78, which is common 
in the hills of the Circars. 

KALIN GU, Maleal., Tam. Any tuber¬ 
ous root. 

KALINGULA, Tam. A sluice, a weir, or 
waterway, constructed in the bunds or dams of 
tanks to permit the escape of surplus water 
and thus guard agaiust the accumulating 
waters overflowing the softer parts of the dam. 
Chadr is the Hindi name for thus. 

KALINJAR, a fort in Buudelkund, *see 
Inscriptions. 

KALINJI, Hind. Nigella seed. 

KALI-PIJJA, see Kali. 

KALI RAI, Guz., Hind. Mustard seed. 

KALI RATRI, see Maha Devi. 

KALI RING, Panj. Quercus dilatata, 
Lindl . 

KALI SAL SOLA, Herha salsola kali 
(Sueda, spec), grows pleutifully at Lahore, 
where it is officinal.— Dr. Honigbergcr , p. 
294. 

KALI SARSON, Hind. Sinapis dicho- 
toma. 

KALISH in his commentary on Leviticus 
xxiii, has treated fully on human sacrifices 
Though there is no apparent connection 
between serpent-worship aud human sacrifices, 
these have usually co-existed. 

KALI SIIAMBALI, Duk. Gendarussa 
vulgaris. 

KALI SIND comes from Rangri, and its 
petty brancli, the Sodwia from Raglioo-ghur. 
There are four rivers called Sind in India, 
first the Sind or Indus ; the Little Sind ; the 
Kali Siud, or “ black river and the Sind 
rising at Latoti, on the plateau west and 
above Seronge. 

KALI SIRIN, % Panj. Albizzia lebbek, 
Benth. 

KALISJAM, Hind., or Wodier maram, 
Tam. Odina wodier. 

KALI-SIWAL, Hind. Amarantus anar- 
dana. 

KALI SURDII, a river of Gwalior. 

KALITHI NAR, Tam. ? A fibre from a 
species of Ficus. 

KALI TORI, Hind. LufFa acutangula. 

KALI TULSI, Hind. Ocimum basilicum. 

KALIUM, also Kali metal!, Ger. Potas¬ 
sium. 

KALIUN, Hind. Chamaerops ritchiana. 

KALIUN, Hind., of Salt Range, &c. See 
Kilu. 

KALIVE CIIETTU, Tel. Carissa diffusa, 
R. i, 689, W, Ic ., 427. 

KALI VEEM, Duk. Stizolobium altissi- 
mum. 

KALIYA, Sans. A serpent ; from kala, 
to move. 


KALI YOGA, the iron or fourth age of 
the hiudoos, begins, according to some, 3101 
years before Christ. It is estimated by Bun¬ 
sen, to have commenced b. c. 986 or 866, by 
others is supposed to have begun on Friday, 
18th February, 3102 b. c., and is to last alto«- 
gether 432000 years, when all existing forms 
having become delineated are to be dissolved ; 
of 432000 years, 3101 had expired on the 
14th March a. d. 1. The Kali yoga of the 
Hindoos is the present age of the world. The 
actual period of the world’s existence, accord¬ 
ing to the astronomical calculation of the 
Hindoos, commenced 3102 years before Christ, 
on the 20th February, at 27 min., 30 seconds 
past two o’clock. Kali yuga year, according 
to Wilson and Lassen, commenced b. c. 3102. 
“ The Kali Yug, or Iron Age, has now, lasted 
for five thousand years. The Purana and 
other Shastra, have stated that during that 
age there will arise many new persuasions and 
religious systems, which must all be regarded 
as spurious heresies. The sect of the Wula- 
bhacharya is only four hundred years old. It 
has thus originated within the Kali age, in 
the same way that the followers of Dadu and 
of Sadhu, the Ram-snehi, the Ram Nandi, 
the Sehejanandi, and other sects have all 
arisen within the Kali age, aud must all, in 
accordance with the declarations of the Hindoo 
Shastra, be declared heterodox.”— Wilson ; 
Bunsen, Vol. iii, pp. 511 and 547 ; Warren. 

KALIYA DAMANA,Sans. From kaliya, 
the name of a snake ; and damana, subduction. 

KALIZAR, Duk., also kawatunti, Hind., 
Clitorea ternatea. 

KALIZAR-KI-JAR, Hind., the root of 
Clitoria ternatea. 

KALI ZEWAR, Hind. Bupleurum mar¬ 
ginatum. 

KALI ZIRI, Duk., Guz. Nigella indica. 
Fleabane,alsoYernonia anthelmintica,or Serra- 
tula anthelmintica, also Aplotaxis candicans. 

KALJANGA, Hind. Aquila nasvia, Gmel. 

KALA, Ger. Lime. 

KALKALIN, Hind. Rubus biflorus. 

KALKAS, Arab. Colocasia antiqm» nm, 
Schott. 

KALKA. The country of the Kalka is 
ancient Mongolia. Mr. T. W. Atkinson’s 
wanderings led him to the Gobi, whose vast- 
steppes, sandy deserts and high mountain 
chains give a peculiar character to this region. 
In a few situations he observed the bare poles 
of the conical yourt of the Kalka — indicat¬ 
ing their hunting stations. The small and 
picturesque lake of Ikeougoun lies in the 
mountains to the north of Sanghindalai, and is 
held in great veneration by the Kalka. They 
erect a small wooden temple on the shore and 
by offering up milk, butter aud the fat of the 
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animals, which they burn on the little altars. 
The large rock in the lake is with them a 
sacred stone, on which some rude figures are 
traced. The yourfc of these people are con¬ 
structed like those of the Kirghis, and covered 
with felt; - but the internal arrangements 
differ. Opposite the doorway, a small low 
table is placed, on which stand copper idols and 
several small metal vases. The Mongol are 
divided into several aimak or tribes. The 
largest that of Kalka, is divided between four 
khaus, who bear the following titles :— 

(a) Tushtu khan, living on the banks of 
the Upper Selenga. 

( b) Tsetsen khan, living to the east of 
Kiakhta, near the river Keroulau. 

(c) Jassaktu khan, residing on the south¬ 
ern foot of the Altai mountains, on the banks 
of the Jabakan. 

( d) Sain Noin, living in the Steppe of 
Gobi to the south of Ourga. 

The Mongol, like the Bashkir, the Kal- 
muk and Kirghis, drink mare’s milk, and 
some even camel’s milk. Bergtnau observes, 
that the excessive use of mare’s milk causes 
pain in the eyes. The country about lake 
Koko Nor is inhabited by the Eluth, Torgat, 
Kalka and Khoit. This country is to the 
west of the Chinese proviuce of Kau-sou ; on 
the west it is bounded by Tibet ; on the 
south, by the Chinese province of Szu-teho- 
uan ; on the north by Sou-tcheou and Ngan-si, 
and is about 2,000 li in exteut. From the 
principal encampment to Peking, is 5,700 li. 
The Mongol of Koko Nor came from the 
north-west; they dwell in felt tents, and lead 
a nomade life. They sow but little corn ; 
their flocks supply them with meat, which is 
their principal food. Selingsky, a district of 
the Russian empire, is situated upon the fron¬ 
tiers of Chiua immediately adjoining the 
district of Po-la, of the division Chc-ling-tcha- 
poo, of the country of the Kalka. It is above 
two hundred li in extent; the country hilly 
throughout, but there are no very high 
mountains. The Mongow or Mongol are 
a numerous people, and occupy a large extent 
of country, from Selingsky to the Kalgam, 
which signifies the everlasting wall, or the 
great wall of Chiua. From this wall they 
stretch themselves northward as far as the 
river Amoor, and from the Amoor westward 
to the Bekall Sea or lake, where they 
border with the territories of the Kou-ta-sha, 
(Tsevang-Rahdan or prince of the Black Kal- 
muk.) On the south they are bounded by a 
nation called Tongut, among whom the Delai- 
Lama has his residence. In former times the 
Mongol were troublesome neighbours to the 
Chinese, against whose incursions the great 
wail was built. Kam-hi, emperor of China, 
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was the first who subdued these hardy Tartars, 
which be effected more by kind usage and 
humanity than by the sword, for these people, 
are great lovers of liberty. Chao-mo-to, a 
place signalized by the final defeat and extipra- 
tion of the rebel Koeur-tan (Kal-dan) is the 
Chao-me-do of D’Anville. This battle between 
the Chinese and Eleuth, under the Kaldau, 
uncle to Tse-vang-Rahdan, the reigning prince, 
occurred in 1696, and is related by Moyriac 
de Milla in his Histoire de la Chine. Staun¬ 
ton’s translation tells that the Kalka Tartar 
formerly composed a numerous tribe consisting 
of more than six hundred thousand families, 
inhabiting to the north of the Mogul Tartar. 
The Kalka live under tents along the banks 
of the rivers which water their country, that 
of Kalka-pira, though one of the smallest, and 
at present one of the least frequented, has 
given its name to the whole nation. The 
war which the king of the Eleuth, (the Kal- 
dan, uncle to Tse-vang-Rahdan) carried on in 
1688, against the Kalka, almost destroyed the 
whole nation. To avoid the pursuit of a 
superior enemy, they begged the assistance of 
the Chinese arms and offered to submit to the 
empire. Kang-hi undertook their defence, 
conquered [defeated] the king of the Eleuth, 
and kept the Kalka Tartar under his domi¬ 
nion, after having conferred upon their princes 
different titles of honour. Tse-vang-Rah-dan 
was the chief of the most considerable branch of 
the Eleuth or Kalmuc Tartar ; and although 
it suited the emperor of China’s policy to 
speak slightingly and even contemptuously of 
him, be was undoubtedly one of the most 
powerful princes of Asia, and in the war 
which soon after broke out between the Kal¬ 
in uk and the Chinese, he appears to have 
been completely successful. The hostilities 
were renewed under his son aud successor. 
The glory of a final conquest over this power¬ 
ful and warlike tribe, which Kang-hi and his 
successor sought in vain, was however reserved 
for his grandson, the emperor Kien-long, who, 
in the year 1759, reduced them into complete 
subjection, aud as the Turgut tendered a 
voluntary submission a few years after, the 
whole of the Kalmuk or Eleuth tribes may, 
with little if any exception, be considered as 
included within the limits of the Chinese em¬ 
peror ever since that period.— T. W. Atkin - 
son. Oriental and PFestern Siberia, pp. 441, 
443, 445 ; Timkowski's Journey to Peking , 
VoL i, pp. 42 to 52 ; Vol. ii, pp. 269 to 271 ; 
Staunton's Narrative, pp. 9-10, 22 to 43. 

KALKASUNDA, Beng. Cassia sophora, 
Linn., W. fy A . 

KALKI. In this avatar of Vishnu he is to 
appear in the form of a white horse. It has 
not yet occurred.— Moor's Pantheon , See 
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AcAsanavi, Avantira, Hindoo, India, Inscrip¬ 
tions, Kama, Krishna, Kurina, Man-Lion, 
Narasingba, Hama, Ramisseram, Sakti, Tri- 
pati, Vamana, Varaha, Vishnu, 

KALKOLI or Kankol of Kaghan,Eleagnus 
conferta. 

KALKOON or Turkey Isles, lie to the 
northward of the Kangean group, and extend 
to lat. 6 ° 10 ' N. 

KALKOOR, seeBazeegar ; Nut. 

KALKUT, Hind., of Kaghan, Viburnum 
foe tens. 

KALL-ALIN, Tam. Ficus infectoria. 

KALLA, Hind. Toddy : Kalial, Toddy- 
drawer. 

KALL-ALIAM, Tam. Ficus infectoria, 
Willde, 

KALLA BANS, Hind. Bambusa arundi- 
nacea. 

KALLA BANTRU, see India. 

KALLADI or Kallari. Predial slaves of 
Mnlabar. See Polyandry. 

KALLAGOUK ISLAND, in lat. 15° 34' 
12 " N., long. 97' 38" ; in the opening of the 
gulf of Martaban, is a small island, rising 
about 150 feet above the sea, with few 
trees and with a small skirting shore, with 
indenting bay, in which mangroves grow. It 
has also the name of Curlew island, when 
the Editor visited it in 1863, it had only, as 
inhabitants, the labourers’ quarrying stones 
for the light-house at Cape Negrais. Its 
rock is granite. 

KALLAL ? Palm-wine drawers, from the 
Tkl., Kallu, palm wine. 

KALLAMI, see Japan. 

KALLANU, Karn,, thieves, the Collerie 
of the early Euglish writers. 

KALLAR, Hind. Saline impregnation of 
soil. 

KALLA RAVI, or Ravi, Tel. Ficus 
religiosa, Linn, a syn. of Aswattha. Kalla, 
signifies eyes. 

KALLEKKA, see Katiow. 

KALLI ? Cyuanchum viminale. 

KALLI, Tam. Euphorbia tirucalli. 

KALLIAN, see Kalian, Koli. 

KALLI CHEMUDU, Tel. Euphorbia 
tirucalli, Linn, 

KA LLIG*IKON, one of the names given 
by Ptolemy to the Promontory of Koru, or 
Kalli medu, opposite Ceylon. 

KALLI MALAIAN, Tam. Caralluma 
adscendens. 

KALLI-MEDU, Tam. Lit. Cactus emi¬ 
nence, is the Point Oaiimere of the English. 

KALLINJI, a weight used in Ceylon for 
pearls, supposed/ like the chow, to contain 
320 factional parts. One kallinji is equal 
to 20 manjadi, each containing 7£ grains troy. 
—SitHmond 1 * Diet 


KALLI NULDY, a river near Deobtmu 
in Saharunpoor, runs past Booiundshahr, neat 
Ganghcree in Allygurh, near Danpoor and 
near Khodagung in Futtehghur. See Kali- 
nadi. 

KALLI SINDH river runs near Peeplia 
in Seliore, near Tappah in Gwalior, and near 
Surkairlee in Kotali. See Kali; Sind. 

KALLI YON, a Persian pipe, in which 
the smoke is drawn through water, by means 
of a stalk about two feet long, instead of a 
pipe or snake of twelve or fourteen, as with 
the Indian hookah. These, however, are 
of two sorts ; the Kurnyee and Dastah, or 
snake and hand Kallyun ; the one having 
a long pliant snake, similar to the hookah of 
India made of leather ; and the other being, 
as its name denotes, held in the hand, 
and smoked through a short tube, often made 
of gold or silver, and beautifully onamelled.— 
Fraser's Journey into Khorasan , p. 62 5 
Fottinger's Travels in Beloochistan and 
Sinde , p. 210 . See Kallyun. 

KALLOO, Tam., Tel. Palm wine. 

KALLOW MOW, Maly ala. A tree which 
grows to above sixteen inches in diameter 
and twenty feet in height. Its nut is food 
for monkeys and other forest animals, the 
wood is used for various purposes, but is of 
little value .—Edye M i'{ C\ 

KALL PA SHI, Tam. Lichen rotun- 
datus. 

KALLU, Tam ? Dolichos unifiorus, Lam . 

KALLU I, see Kilat 

KALLU-KUTIGA, Karn., a stone-cutter, 
a stone mason. 

KALLUMATADA-AYYA Karn., a 
Lingamite priest. 

KALLU WANDERU, Presbytes cepha- 
lopterus. 

KALL VALEI MUNNI, Tam. Canna 
Iudica. 

KALLYAN, Hind, of Kashmir, a sort of 
hukka corrupted from ghalian, Arabic for a 
hukka. See Kalliyon. 

KALKACIICIIAN, Mal. Stone-cutter, 

KALM, Hind. Grus cinerea, the crane of 
of Europe and India. See Kalang. 

KALMAH, Arab. The mahomedan creed/ 
Mahomedauism comprises five divine com¬ 
mands, ,1st—Kalmah parhna, or confession 
of faith; 2nd—Namaz karna, or prayers* 
3rd.—Roza rakhna, or fasting ; 4th— >Zukat 
deua, or alms-giving ; 5th— Makkay ka baj 
karna, or pilgrimage to Mecca. See Kalamah/ 

KALMIS WURTZEL, G*r. Sweet 

KALMUK, an Uzbek Tartar tribe wtqr 
returned at the close of the last century' 
from the Black Sea to their original seat* 
on the frontier of China. Many of the ^ 
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tants of Turkistan described to Lieut. Burnes ruins of Chandravati, and not only eclipsed it, 
their mode of travel. The migrants, reported but also Anhulwarra, the more ancient capital 
at 100,000 families, advanced with their herds of Guzerat. When Ahmed, the grandson of 
and flocks, occupying in the breadth of the the apostate Jaka, better known in history 
advancing column a journey of no less than under his mahomedan name of Wujeh-ul- 
three days, forced its way through all opposi- Moolk, determined to immortalize himself by 
tion to the Dasht-i-kipchak north of the a new capital, the site he chose was the 
Jaxartes and reached the primeval seat of residence of a Bhil community, whose 
their ancestors at Yarkand and Eela. The marauding exploits were the terror of the 
mahomedans of Bokhara captured about 1,500 country ; in order to commemorate its extir- 
and made them slaves. The Kalmuk and the pation, he disregarded its local disadvantages, 
Uzbek are said to have sprung from one and the city rose upon an uninteresting, 
tribe, and this change of habitations has now unhealthy, low flat, on the banks of the 
mixed it with the Kazzak, a great tribe that Sabermaty. Not content with transporting 
once lay to the eastward of it; and Kalmuk, the materials of Chandravati, he resolved 
Kazzak and Karghis are now mingled together, that its soul as well as body should migrate, 
Other instances of such voluntary and forcible that the population should follow the spoils 
migration have occurred in Afghanistan within of the temples and the dwellings. Another 
the nineteenth century though on a smaller general migration was once attempted by 
scale than the above. After the English Mahmud, the Ghiliji, who resolved that 
mission had left Herat, the vizier Yur Muho- Delhi should take root on the Yindya hills, 
med pressed Ibrahim khan of Gour, who had hut Mandoo and Ahmedabad shared the like 
7,000 families of Taymuni under his rule, fate.— Ferrier's Hist, of Affghans, p. 486; 
and after having completely devastated the Tod's Travels , p. 129 ; Cunningham*s 
country which they occupied, Yar Mahomed History of the Sikhs , p. 258. See Kalka, 
removed them to Herat where he established Mongol, Kazzak, Jews, Vikrumajita, India, 
some in the city and the remainder in the KALNA, see Linga. 

suburbs. Subsequently to this, in the begin- KALNEII, M. de Breses, one ef the Pre- 
ning of 1846, when Yar Mahomed marched sidents of the Royal Academy in Paris, sup- 
with his army in the direction of tho Murgh- poses that Kalneh stood on the side of Ctesi- 
ab, on the banks of which river some phon.— Mignan’s Travels , p. 73. 

Hazara Zeidnat were encamped, they de- KALNEH, an ancient town on the Kha- 
camped into the Persian territory, and Asof- bur river. 

ud-Dowlah gave them the village of Karez on KALOO-IIABARALEYA-GASS, Singh. 

the frontier of Herat. After the removal of Macrcightia buxifolia, JPers. 

Asof-ud-Dowlah, however, at the close of KALOE of Sumatra. China grass. 

1846, Yar Mahomed marched against the KALO JAM, also Kalo-jamun, Beng. 

small Uzbek khanats in the north of Khora- Eugenia jambolaua, Lam. 

san, and attacked and defeated the Hazaruh KALOO-KADOOMBAIREYA-GASS, 

chief Karim Dad khan, in the open country Singh. Diospyros oppositifolia, Thw. 

of Killah-nun. Yar Mahomed encamped KALO-KERA, Beng. Capparis brevis- 

upon the field of battle, and in the space of pina, D.C. 

eight days collected teu thousand families of KALO-KUNCH, Beng. Abrus preca- 
the Hazarah Zeidnat whom he removed from tonus, Linn. 

their native soil to that part of tho district of KALO MEGHA, Beng. Aodrographis 
Herat, reaching from Obeh to Goian, where paniculate, Wall. 

he settled them on the banks of the Hem KALON, or Kelu, Hind., of Chamba, 
Hud. By these forced migrations of the Chenab and Ravi. Cedrus deodara, deodar or 
Taymuni and Hazarah, the Herat prinei- Himalayan cedar, 
pality became more populous than it had been KALONJA, Hind. Nigella indica. 
previously to the siege of Herat in 1838, and KALOOCHIA, Uria ? A tree of Ganjam 
Yar Mahomed obtained the further advantage and Gumsur, of extreme height 25 feet, cir? 
of keeping under his eye the most turbulent cumference 2^ feet, and height from groonp 
inhabitants of his dominions. He made excel- to the intersection of the first branch, 12 feet, 
lent soldiers of these Eimak, and by their It is used for posts and ploughshares., and is 
amalgamation with the Aflghans it became burnt for firewood.— Capiain Macdonald . 
almost impossible for the former to betray KALOO-MIDEREYA^GASS, 3^ 
him. Diospyros quaesita, Thivaites. 

As another, though more remote instance, KAL 00 WAR A GASS, Singh. Diospy-, 
It may be mentioned that the dynasty which ros ebenum, Linn. 

founded Ahmedabad, erected it oat of the KALORA, a dynastic title of former 
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rulers in Sind. They sprung from Adam 
shah, a Beluchi religious man of a. d. 1450. 
They received a jaghire from Aurungzeb in 
1705, and were made naibs of Tatta in 1735. 
They were transferred to Persia by the treaty 
with Nadir shah. The dynasty ended 
in 1788 by the succession of the Talpur. 
According to Captain Postans, the Kalora 
were a tribe of wandering religious mendi¬ 
cants, who for nearly three centuries had been 
settled in Sind and about the year a. d. 1450. 
Adam shah, a Baluch of this tribe, obtained 
fame as a devout man, and from him the 
dynasty arose. They were overthrown by the 
Talpur in 1768, (or 1 788.)— Burnes;Postern's 
Personal Narrative , pp. 164-5. 

KALO SHIM, Bkng. Cauavalia virosa, 

W. b 

KALO TULSI, Beng. Ocimum sanctum, 
Linn, 

KALOVI, Sumatka. China grass. 

KALPA, Sans., the bright half of a day 
of Brahma. A creation or formation, a cycle 
of years. In hindoo theogony, at the end 
of every Kalpa (Creation), all things are 
re-absorbed in the deity, who, in the interval 
of another creation, reposes himself on the 
serpent Sesha (duration), who is also termed 
Anauta (endless). In hindoo astronomy, a 
Kalpa is an age of time : a day of Brahma, 
4,320 millions of years. Amongst the bud- 
dhists of Ceylon, it is the period of a mundane 
revolution.— Wilson; Warren, Kala Sail- 
hita ; Hardy's East. Mon., p. 437. 

KALPA, Hind ? Andrographis panicu- 
lata, also Portulaca oleracea. 

KALPA DRUMA, see Iudra. 

KAL PASHI or Kalpasi, Tam. A 
valuable diuretic, identified by Ainslie with 
the Lichen rotundatus of Bottler ? It is the 
Pathar-ka-Phul, Hind., or rock flower, and 
Henna-Ul-Koresh, Arab. Its value as a 
diuretic is especially when applied as a poul¬ 
tice over the kidneys. 

KALPA SUTRA, see Jain. 

KALPA-TREE, amongst the budd’hists 
a magical tree,that gave whatever was desired. 
—Hardy's East . Mon., p. 437. 

KAL’R, Hind. A saline efflorescence : 
the reh of Hindoostan, detrimental to cultiva¬ 
tion. It'is also a saline earth yielding salt¬ 
petre ; also earth impregnated with reh, 
but also means a soil which remedies the reh, 
used by dhobies for washiug. 

KALRATHI, Hind. Guj ran walla rohi is 
land mixed with kankar. 

KALRI-LUN, Hind. Salt reduced in the 
process of making saltpetre. 

KALTHAUN, Hind. Bignonia suaveo- 
lens, also Ehretia serrate. 

KALTINA, # river of Lucknow. 


KALU, a pass in the Hindu Kush 13,400 
miles above the sea, near Bamian. That a city 
was here situated in ancient times is proved 
by the position of Bamian, on the high road 
from India to Bactria, —lyiug as a valley at 
right angles to the path, and between the two 
passes of Kalu and Ak-rohal,— two passes in 
the Hindoo Koosh, between which runs the 
pass of Bamian. 

KALU, Guz. Oyster. 

KALU, Beng. A maker and vendor of 
oil by caste. 

KALU ATTANA, Singh. Thorn apple. 

KALUCHO, Hind. Ilex dipyrena. 

KALUDITMUM, Tam. A tree with 
remarkably heavy and very close grained 
wood, much resembling English pear tree 
wood ; it grows to about eighteen inches in 
diameter, and from twelve to fifteen feet long : 
it is used for purposes where strength is 
required. Edye imagined it to be not very 
durable, or that it is not to be procured iu any 
quantity, as it was but little known.— Edye , 
Forests of Malabar and Canara . 

KALU DURU, Singh. Nigella seed. 

KALU GACHCHA or Bhavanji chettu, 
Tel. Psoralea corylifolia, L , Br. 

KALUGORU, Tel. Stereospermum 
chelonoides, W S{ I. 

KALUGUDTT or Garugu chettu, Tel. 
Garugu pinnata, B. 

KALUI, Sumat. Boehmeria nivea. 

KALUI RIND, see Kelat. 

KALUKA, see Kyan. 

KALU-KRANUGA, Tel. The name 
means “ stone or rock Pongamia.” 

KALU-MAWUL JETJYA, Singh. Gui- 
landiua bonduc, Linn., W5f A. 

KALUMB of Mozambique. Colombo root. 

KALU MBI, Sansc. Basella alba. 

KALUMEDERIYE, Singh. Calamander 
wood. Diospyros hirsuta, 

KALUNA, Hind. Hardy rice, sown in 
un irrigated land. 

KALUNG1, Hind. Nigella indica. 

KALUNGU, Malay. Tin. 

KALUNJEN, Duk., Hind. Nigella sativa. 

KALUPNATH or Malm Tito, Beng., 
Hind., great bitter Andrographis panicu- 
lata. 

KALURANA, Singh. Helleborus niger. 

KALULA. On the first night of the Das« 
sarn festival at Parvutty, the Kfalasa, or sacred 
water jar, is cleansed, and consecrated by the 
officiating brahmins ; this vessel being con¬ 
sidered as a symbol of the goddess, for the 
principal object of worship during the Dassanv 
and bears three curious signs, according to., 
the three principal castes of brahmins ; these 
are hieroglyphic figures, denoting the character 
and attributes of Doorga, and so truly are &eir 
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forms Egyptian that many learned writers parrot or lory, and attended by dancing girl* 
have engaged, from their coincidence, to prove or nymphs, the foremost of whom bears hia 
the identity of the hindoo ceremonies of the standards which are a fish on a red ground; 
Dassara, with those which celebrate the His favourite place of resort is a tract of 
inundations of the Nile*— Poslaris Western country around Agra, and principally the 

India , Vol. ii, pp, 165-6. plains of Matra ; where Krishna also, and the 

KALUWI, Sumatra. The nettle Boch- nine Gopia, who are clearly the Apollo and 
menu uivea, of which excellent twine, called Muses of the Greeks, usually spent the night 
pulas, is made. It grows to the height of in music and dancing. His bow of sugar- 
about four feet, lias a stem imperfectly ligne- cane, or flowers, with a string formed of bees, 
ous, without branches. When cut down, and his five arrows, each pointed with an 
dried, and beaten, the rind is stripped oil*, and Indian blossom of a heating quality, are equally 
then twisted as we do the hemp. Dr. lvox- new and beautiful. He has at least twenty- 
burgh introduced it into India and expressed three names, most of which are introduced in 
the opinion, that so soon as a method shouhi be a hymn by Sir W. Jones, that of Kam or 
discovered of removing a viscid matter found Kama, signifies desire, a sense which it also 

to adhere to the fibres, the Kaluwi hemp or bears in ancient and modern Persian. And it 

pulas, would supersede every other material.— is possible, that the words Dipuc and Cupid, 
Alarsden's Sumatra ,, />. 91. which have the same signification, may have 

KA.LU UTTANA, Tkl. Datura fastuosa, the same origin ; since we know that the old 
MM; Roxb . Etruscans, from whom great part of the 

KALU VERE, Sindh, Ebony. Roman language and religion was derived, 

KALWARAGU or Kelvaku, Tam. See and whose system had a near affinity with 
Natchenny. that of the Persians and Indians, used to 

KALWTT, Dick., Maiik., the Antilope write their lines alternately forwards and 
cervicapra, Pallas. backwards, as furrows are made by the plough. 

KAL-WOOUA-GASS, Diospyros ebenuni, The Indian Maya, or, as the word is explained 
Linn . by some hindoo scholars, ‘ the first inclination 

KALYA, see Only a. of the godhead to diversify himself/ such is 

KALYA-1)AH, a famous ghaut at Brind- their phrase, by erecting worlds, is feigned to 
abun, where Kalya-uag the black serpeut, be the mother of universal nature and of all 
infested the waters of the Jumna.— Tr. of the inferior god*, as a Kashmirian informed 
Hind., Vol. ii, p. 6.3. when he was asked why Kama or Love was 

KALYAN, see Clmlukygi: Kaliani. represented as her son. But the word Maya, 

KALYANA KULASA of the Blmnjamalla or delusion, has a more subtle or recondite 
family. See Inscriptions, p. 382. sense in the Vedanta philosophy ; where it 

KALYAIi, or kalar, Hind., of Hazara, signifies the system of perceptions, whether 
Bauhinia variegata. of secondary or primary qualities, which the 

KALYATTI, Hind. Smut., ou the deity was believed, by Epicharmus, Plato, 
Tritioum instivum, wheat. and many truly pious people, to raise by his 

KALZANG, IIind. Chrysanthemum Indi- omnipresent spirit iu the minds of his creatures, 
cum. but which had not, in their opinion, any 

- KAM, Hind. Nauclea parvifolia. existence independent of mind. Maya or Ada 

KAM, seo Kama. Maya, is a name of Lakshmi : she is thus the 

KAMA, amongst tho hindoo deities, takes general attracting power ; the mother of all ; 
the place of Cupid. Ananga is a poetical the Sacti, or energy, of Vishnu, the personi- 
epithet of the hiudoo Cupid, literally in- filiation of Spirit, she, as attraction, unites all 
corporeal; from a, privative ; and anga, a matter, producing love in animated nature, and 
body. This hindoo deity appears evidently iu physics, the harmonization of atoms. Kama 
to be the same with the Grecian Eros amt the or Love, is her offspring, and is united in 
Roman Cupido : but the Indian description marriage to Reti, or Affection, the inseparable 
of his person and arms, his family, attendants, attendant on the tender passion; and in 
and attributes, has new and peculiar beauties, friendship toVusant’ha,(commonly pronounced 
According to the mythology of the hiudoos, Bassanth,) or Spring, denoting Love's season, 
lie was the son of Maya, or the general but literally in regard to the time when most 
attracting power, and married to Reti, or animals are impregnated and vegetables burst 
Affection ; and his bosom friend is Vassantha into existence, and metaphorically touching 
or Spring* He is represented as a beautiful the early portion of man's passage through 
youth, sometimes conversing with his mother life. There is au allegory of Kama being an 
and consort in the midst of his gardens and avatara or son of Krishna, by Rukmeni, other 
temples ; sometimes riding by moonlight on a names of Vishnu and Lakshmi, and thi&ia a 
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farther instance of the correspondence of that 
goddess with the Roman Venus, the mother 
of Cupid. His riding or dancing by moon¬ 
light, allude to the love-inspiring serenity of 
the time ; such nights, about Agra, and in the 
southern parts of India, affording after the 
heat and tumult of the day, a delicious quiet 
feeling of happiness not easily communicated 
nor conceivable by the mere experience of 
the unsettled cloudy skies of northern lati¬ 
tudes. The banner of Kama, a fish on a red 
ground, and liis vahan or vehicle, a parrot or 
luri, have doubtless their allusions, the for¬ 
mer possibly to the stimulating nature of that 
species of food, stirring the blood to aid Kam- 
deo’s ends ; and, perhaps, the ensanguined 
colouring and extreme beauty of the lori, and 
like the fish (and the dove of western my¬ 
thology) its supposed aphrodisiac tendency 
as food, may have hud a share in guiding a 
selection of attributes for the ardent deity. 
The soft affection and fabled constancy of the 
dove may have weighed with the Greeks, al¬ 
though constancy may not, perhaps, he, in 
strictness, a striking characteristic of love. 
Kama’s five arrows are each tipped with the 
blossom of a flower, which is devoted to, and 
supposed to preside over, a sense : the flowers 
are of a heating, inflaming quality ; and are 
named, and well described, in these lines of 
the hymn, by Sir William Jones, which paint 
Vasauta preparing the bow and shafts for his 
mischievous frieud : 

1 He bends the luscious canc, and twists the string 
With bees, how sweet! but, ah! how keen their sting! 
He with five flow’reta tips their ruthless darts, 

Which through five senses pierce enraptur’d hearts: 
Strong Chumpa, rich in odorous gold ; 

Warm Amer, nurs’d in heavenly mould; 

Dry Nagkeser, ill silver smiling; 

Hot Kitticum, our sense beguiling; 

And last, to kindle fierce the scorching flame, 
Loveshaft, which gods bright fiela name.” 

The Chumpa, or Champa, more classically 
called Champaka, is the Michelia champaca 
of European botanists : it is of two sorts, 
white and yellow, small, and in its foliage 
like an expanded rose-bud. Gardeners make, 
and expose in the shops, chaplets and long 
strings of the blossoms, with which the hindoo 
women, on the supposition that its fragrance 
excites favourable sensations in the votaries of 
Kama, decorate their hair and wear round 
their necks ; its potency is, however, so 
great, that nerves unaccustomed to it can 
scarcely bear its odour within doors. Another 
flower, commonly called mugri, or mogri, is 
of the same description, and may, perhaps, be 
one:of these classically named in the*hymn. 
The fragrance of the Chumpa is so very 
strong that bees refuse to .extract honey from 
it* a circumstance that could not escape the 
km*.-, #£ • ^yhin&oo poets \ and they 


accordingly feign the Chumpa to be sadly 
raovtified at this neglect. They have, how* 
ever, afforded it consolation, dedicating it to 
Krishna, the black deity, as they, contrary to 
some European poetical naturalists, consider 
the union of yellow aud black peculiarly 
beautiful. Krishna is mostly seen profusely 
decorated with garlands of flowers. The 
Chumpa is farther consoled by the preference 
it lias obtained in bedecking the glossy locks 
of black haired damsels, as just noticed, also in 
the following stanza, literally translated from 
the Sanskrit :—That thou art not honour¬ 
ed by the ill-disposed bee, why, Oh ! Cham- 
paka ! dost thou so heavily lament ? The locks 
of lotos-eyed damsels, resembling the fresh 
dark clouds adorning the sky ; let these 
embellish thee— (As. Miscellany , Vol.il.) We 
will here add another couplet, from the same 
works, n translation from the Brij dialect ; 
premising, that hindoo ladies sometimes wear 
a little mirror, called chury, of polished metal, 
in a ring on the tomb, and that the lotos is 
the emblem of female beauty. Krishna, who 
had concealed his passion from the parents of 
a damsel whom he secretly visited, unfortu¬ 
nately chanced to find her in the midst of her 
relations ; how great his distress ! He was 
averse to departing without expressing his 
passion, words were debarred, both were 
embarrassed, love prompted 


“Ho, with salute of deference due, 

A lotos to his forehead prest; 

She rais’d her mirror to his view, 
And turn’d it inward to her breast.” 


The Amer, mentioned in the extract from 
the hymn, is also called Amra, and Amla, 
and is said by some to be the mango flower. 
Dry Nagkeser is also called Kesara : it is a 
handsome flower, With yellow and white 
petals. The Bela is a beautiful species of 
jasmin. Among a refined people, advan¬ 
tageously situated in a low latitude, we natu¬ 
rally expect to find love, in its vast variety of 
relations, no inconsiderable portion of their 
occupation aud amusement. Books and tales 
on amatory topics are very abundant ; and, 
in common life, allusions are constantly occur¬ 
ring to Kama aud his excitations. It will be 
recollected, that Kama is the son of Krishna * 
who being Vishnu, is called, Madhava.—- 
(The Hinuoo Pantheon 9 pp. 449 to 431.) 
Whether we consider this universal deify 
(alike, through all ages and all climes* the 
object of the hero’s, the blockhead’s and the 
wise man’s invocation), as Anteros with his 
leaden arrow ; or as the beauteous Eros with 
his golden dart ; as the Egyptian Horns with 
the wings of the Etesian winds, or as 4h* 
hindoo adored Kamdeo, with bee-strung 
and flower-tipped arrow*, whether we 
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Mder him as the sen of Jupiter, or Mars and 
Venus ; of Porus, the god of counsel, and 
Penia, the goddess of poverty ; of Coelus and 
Terra, or of Zephyrus and Flora ; or as the 
son of Brahma, or of Vishnu, or Krishna, or 
which, heaven forefend, of Maya or illusion, 
this we know, 

u Whate'er thy seat, whate’er thy name, 

Seas, earth, and air thy reign proclaim. 

Wreathy smiles and roseate pleasures, 

Are thy richest, sweetest treasures. 

All animals to thee their tribute bring, 

And hail thee universal king.” 

The image of this god is represented as a 
beautiful youth, riding on a lori or parrot with 
emerald wings. He is supposed to be accom¬ 
panied by his consort Reti, or affection : 

“ Thy consort mild, affection ever true, 

Graces thy side her vest of glowing hue.” 

As with all hindoo deities, Kama’s genea¬ 
logy is traced upwards to the sun, who is 
Brahm. Lakshmi, in a divine and mortal 
view, both as Maya and Rukmeni, is his 
mother, she is Vishnu’s wife, uud is, his 
Sacti, or energy : Vishnu, or Krishna, Kama’s 
; father, is the sun, the source, literally and 
figuratively, of warmth and union, affection 
and love.— (Moor, p. 437.) Professor Wilson 
tells us that, in hindoo theogony, the same 
sentiment was evinced in the creation of the 
world in Brahma and in Siva. Kama was 
scarcely created before he thought proper to 
make Brahma enamoured of his own daughter. 
Inspiring Siva with love for Parvati was a 
more dangerous feat, and the archer god, 
although he succeeded, was reduced to ashes 
by the object of his triumph—( p. 21.) The 
Makara which Kama bears on his banner is 
an aquatic monster something like the sign 
of the zodiac Capricornus.—( Hind. Theat., 
Vol. ii, p. 84,) 

What potent god, from Agra’s orient bow’rs 
Floats through the lucid air, whilst living flowers 
With sunny twine the vocal arbours breathe 
Hail power unknown ! • * 

****** 

Know'st thou not me! ♦ * * * 

Yes, son of Maya, yes, I know 
Thy bloomy shafts and cany bow, 

Cheeks with youthful glory beaming, 

Locks in braids ethereal streaming, 

Thy scaly standard, thy mysterious arms, 

And all thy pains and all thy charms. 

God of each lovely sight, each lovely sound, 
Soul-kindling, world-inflaming, starry crown’d, 
Sternal K’ama! Or doth Smara bright, 

Or proud Ananga give thee more delight ? 

What’er thy seat, whate’er thy name. 

Seas, earth, and air, thy reign proclaim ; 
Wreathy smiles an roseate pleasures, t 

Are thy richest, sweetest treasures. 

All animals to thee their tribute bring, 

And hail thee universal king. 

Thy consort mild, Affection ever true, 

Graoei thy side, her vest o! glowing hue, 
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And in her train twelve blooming girls advance, 
Through golden strings and knit the mirthful dance, 
Thy dreaded implements they bear, 

And wave them in the scented air, 

Each which pearls her neck adorning, 

Brighter than the tears of morning, 

Thy crimson ensign, which before them flies. 

Decks with new stars the sapphire skies. 

God of the flow’ry shafts and flow’ry bow, 

Delight of all above and all below ! 

Thy lov’d companion, constant from his birth, 
I'hev’n clep’d Bessent, and gay Spring on earth. 
Weaves thy green robe and flaunting bow’rs. 
And from thy clouds draws balmy snow’rs, 

He with fresh arrows fills thy quiver 
(Sweet the gift and sweet the giver J) 

Aud bids the many-plumed warbling throng 
Burst the pent blossoms with their song. 

He bends the luscious cane, and twists the string 
With bees, how sweet! but ah, how keen their stingf 
He with five flow’rets tips thy ruthless darts, 

Which thro’ five senses pierce enraptur’d hearts : 
Strong Chuinpa, rich in od’rous gold, 

Warm Amer, nurs’d in heav’nly mould, 

Dry Nagkeser, in silver smiling, 

Hot Kiticum our sense beguiling, 

And last, to kindle fierce the Boorching flame, 
Loveshaft, which God’s bright Bela name. 

In the Tamil couutry, this hindoo deity is 
usually called Maumatha, or heart agitator. 
Manasija or heart-born, Auanga or the body¬ 
less. The last days of spring are dedicated to 
Kamdeva, the hindoo god of love. There 
is no city in the east where the adorations of 
the sex to Kamdeva are more fervent than in 
Udyapura “ the city of the rising suu.” On 
the 13th and 14th of Cheyt they sing hymns 
handed down by the sacred bards : “ Hail, 
god of the flowery bow ? hail warrior with a 
fish on thy banner ? hail, powerful divinity, 
who cause th the firmness of the sage to forsake 
him !” “ Glory to Madana, to Kama, the god 
of gods ; to him by whom Brahma, Vishnu, 
Siva, aud India are filled with rapture. 
Kamadeva’s arrows are tipped with the 
flowers of Mesua ferrea ; Pandanus odora- 
tissimus : Mangifera indica, Calotropis gi- 
ganlea.— Tod's Rajasthan , Vol. i, p. 255; 
Sir fV. Jones' As. Res., Vol. i, p. 22 1 ; 
Sir W. Jones 1 Hymn to Camdeo , Vol. xiii, 
pp . 237-9. See Grecian Mythology, Inscrip¬ 
tions, Osiris, Valian, Cama, Brahmadica, 
Kameri, Koel, 

KAMA, Hind., of the Panjab, a farm 
laborer. 

KAMA, amongst the Singhalese buddhists 
evil desire, the cleaving to sensuous objects* 
— Hardy's East , Monackp. 437* 

H A-M A-A-PAE, Burm. Az&dir&chta-In- 
dica, Ad., Juss. 

KAMADENAVA, see Hindoo. 

KAMACHI KASSUVU, also Ejwnachi 
Pillu, Tam. Andropogon citratum ? A. 
scheenanthus, Linn. Lemon grass. 

KAMADENOU, signifies the desirable 
cow, she gives all the nourishment thatcan 
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be wished for ; according to Sonnerat her all those plants are fibrous, springing chiefly 
picture is placed in the temples of Vishnu from and about the union of the stems with 
where she is represented with wings, having the tubers, and spreading in every direction, 
the head of a woman, three tails, and a little — Riddell . 

calf, which she suckles.— Sonnerat's Voyage, KAMALOTTARA, Sans. Carthamus 
p. 18. See Kama-dhenu. tinctorius, Linn., Roxb. 

KAMA-KAMPA. To render the aualogy KAM AL PH ITL, Hind. Gentiana kurroo. 

perfect between the vessels emblematic of the KAM-ALU, Hind. Dioscorea alafca, Linn . 

Isis of the Nile and the Ganges, there is, KAMANAN also Manan, Malay. Frank- 

amongst the hindoos of India, a festival sacred incense. 

to the sage Agastya, who presides over the KAMANCH1 CHETTU, Tkl. Solanum 
star Canopus, when the sun enters Virgo rubrum, Mill, 

(Kaniya). The “ K&macurapa” is then per- KAMANCHI GADDI or Chippagaddi, 
sonified under the epithet Kumbhayoni, and Tel. Andropogon schcenanthus, L., a fra- 
the votary is instructed to pour water into grant grass. 

a sea-shell, in which having placed white KAMAND, Hind. Saccharum officina- 
fLowers,-and unground rice, turning his face rum. 

to the south, he offers it with this invocation : KAMAON, a British province, situated 

“Hail, Kumbhayoni, born in the sight of in the tract of hills lying between the west- 
Mitra and Varuua (the sun and water diviui- ern branch of the Gogra, known as the 
ties), bright as the blossom of the cusa (grass), Kali-Naddi, and the river Ram Ganga. 
who sprung from Agni (fire) and Maruta.” Kamaon and all the provinces to the west 
KAMADHENU, a wonderous cow, in were ceded to the British on the 15th May 
Swarga, the world of the gods. 1815, by a capitulation Bigned by Umr Singh, 

KAMAKHYA, Sans. From kama, desire, by which the Sikhs retired to the east of 
and akhya, an appellation. the Kali-Naddi or Gogra. Kamaon district 

KAMAKSHI, (Lust Eye) the sakti of extends from lat. 28° 40' to 31° N., and from 
Ekambeswara. L. 78° to 81° East. For some time, the 

KAMAL, Hind. Nelumbiura speciosum, town of Almorah was recognised as the 
Willd., the lotus, amongst hindoos, the emblem capital, but formerly Champawtee enjoyed 
of female beauty. that distinction. The face of the country is 

KAMAL, Mai.ay. Tamarindus indica, similar in character to that of the neighbour- 
Linn. hood, but it is less savage aud rough than 

KAM ALA, Bkng. Gyuandropsis pen- Gharwal. The hills are less lofty, and the 
taphylla.— V.C. valleys more susceptible of cultivation, and 

KAMALA, also Padma, Sans. Nelum- better cultivated. The people are said also to 
bium speciosum also Nympiioea, species , If ., differ from the inhabitants of Gharwal aud the 
See Brahma, Hiranyagharbha, Inscriptions, states to the westward, they are of a softer 
Lakshmi. and more effeminate nature, inclined to indo- 

KAMALA or Kemal, or Kambal, Hind, lence, and are meek and enduring. It is 
of Jhilam, gum of Odina wodier. further stated that the men are more engaged 

KAMALAH, Tam. A tree which very in domestic occupations while the agricultural 
much resembles the Halmilile and Somendilie labours are conducted by the women—an 
wood of Ceylon ; its growth is about thirty unnatural division of duties which is said to 
feet long, and two feet in diameter ; it is have induced polygamy in a very prevailing 
used for much the same purposes as the other degree, every one being anxious to secure for 
jungle woods, in vessels and house work.— himself as many field labourers as possible. 
Edye, Forest of Malabar and Catiara. In general they seem to have made a much 

KAMA-LOKA, all the space below the farther progress towards refinement, than 
brahma-loka. their neighbours in their manners and cus- 

KAMALAPHALA CHETTU, Tel. toms, even in their dress they approach move 
Citrus aurantium, L. Hill or Mandarin to the people of the low countries than those 
orange, an orange with loose skin. of the neighbouring hills. They generally 

KAMALA YONI, see Brahma or Hira- wear eottou garments, and on their head a 
nyagharblia. cotton cap instead of the low country turban ; 

EAMALENDA, see Inscriptions. but those in the low parts seldom wear any 

• KAMALI, a name of Lakshmi. of the woollen or hempen manufactures of the 

KAM ALOO, Hind. Dioscorea alata. country. Kamaon has, as its rivers, the Kalee, 
Winged Yam. Its tubera are oblong, brown Gooree, Bishungunga, Ramganga, Kosee, 
on the surface, internally white, of a great Dubhka, Gurra, Suijoo. Its chief towns j»re 
size. Besides thi tubers, the proper roots of Hurd war on the Ganges ; Nujeebabad, 
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niilabad 5 Rampoor on the Kose© 5 Keeorar Kamathi of Canara is a pioneer, a laborer, one 
on the Nubui middy, Mularee on the Geertee, who works with a pick-axe, a spade* la 
Sreenugur on the Bishungunga ; Kashee- Mysore they are chiefly employed in road- 
poor ; Sunkhot, Almora ; Chumpawut, Pelee- making and in repairing public works* In 
bheet on the Garra river. All the rivers of general they seem to be common labourers, 
Kumaon abound iu gold-dust, aud this precious and are probably the same as the Ganges 
metal is sometimes found in large pieces, water-carriers of Hindoostan.— Wilson . See 
There is a gold mine at Dango Bookpa, twelve Kamarthi. 

days* journey S. E. of Mansarowar, and very KAMAVISDAR. Under the Maratha 
lately they say one has been discovered government, the chief revenue officer of a 
between Goongepo and Mansarowar, which district. 

was immediately shut up by orders from KAMAWAROO or Gumpe cunfloo, Tel. 
Lh&ssa. The people told Captain Gerard A caste of Tiling husbandmen who permit no 
that after the sand of the river is washed so strangers to enter their houses, 
as to be free from all the lighter particles, KAMAYAN, Malay, Frankincense, 
it is mixed with quicksilver, and the gold is KAMBA, Hind. Careya arborea, Roxb . 
detected by observing the pieces tinged by KAM BACIIEN, a pass in Nepaul* in lat. 
that mgtal, which is afterwards evaporated by 27° 38', long. 88 °. Its crest is 15^770 ft. 
heat. The Rawat of Kamaon, lead a wander- above the sea. It has a broad shelf of 
ing and uncivilized life in the forests on the snow between rocky eminences. It was 
eastern borders of the district.— Fraser's ascended by Dr. Hooker, December 1848. 
Himala mountains, p. 537 ; Capt. Gerard's The distance to which I lie, voice was carried 
Account of Koonawur, p. 155 ; fVils. Gloss, was very remarkable : he could hear distinctly. 

KAMARKIIAS, Hind. Butea frondosn, every word spoken at from 300 to 400 yard* 
Roxb. off. - ' 

KAMBAj, Hind. Careya arborea, Roxb. KAMBA L also Kamban and Kamiai, JIiNd. 
KAMBAN, a celebrated Tamil poet, the of Salt Range. Odina wodier, tree and gam. 
Writer of the Ramayanum in Tamil. KAMBALA, Bukm. Sonueratia apetala. 

KAMARTHI, Hind. A person who KAM BALAM,Malkal. Cucurbita hispida, 
carries the water of the Ganges to distant Wilkie ; Ainslie . 

places in vessels cased in basket-work.— KAMBALLOO, a product of an umbelli- 

Wlis. fevous plant used by Burmese ladies as a 

KAMARAL-NEEBOO, Hind. Citrus cosmetic for the face .—Cat M.Ex., 1857. 
acida. KAMBAM, Tam. Holcus spicatus. 

KAMARAN, an island in the Red Sea, KAM BANG AN IS LAND, is on the south 

midway between the ports of Lohaia and coast of Java, from which it is separated by 
Hodaida. It is about 11 miles long, and a very narrow channel, 
from 2 to 4 broad, and one mile distant from KAMBANG-PALA, Jav. Mace, 
the main land. Its occupants are engaged in KAMBANG-SAPATU, Malay, Hibiscus 
the pearl and turtle fisheries, and vessels rosa Chinensis. 

ofteu touch there for wood and water. KAMBARANI, a Balueh tribe. In Mas- 

KAMA-RANGA, Beng., Hind, Sans, son’s time, Baghwan was enjoyed by Four 
Averrhoa carambola, Linn, also Averrhoa brothers, of the Eltai-Zai branch of the Kam- 
bilimbi, Wilkie. barani tribe, the principal of whom, were 

KAMARGIIWAL, Hind. Saxifrnga Kama! khan, and Chapai khan. They were, 
ligulafa. related to the khan of Kalat. The tribe 

KAMARI, Javan. Aleurites triloba, Forsf* emigrated under a leader called Kambar. 
KAMAS, Lamp. Ananas sativus, Sc halt, hence it is that the chief clan is called 
KAMAS, see Kamhogia. Kambarani. They own, however, two distinct 

KAM AT, Mar. A distinction among the families of Belochi, namely, the aborigines of 
SenaW,, usually added as a surname as Mekrau, whom some call the Kuch BeloChi, 
Ram-Kamat. and those Arabs who emigrated from Arabia 

KAMATHI, generally pronounced Komp- with Hajjaj, the son of Yusuf, and settled 
ti, a caste of Sudra. Those in the Maratha in the conquered provinces of Mekrau and 
districts are distinguished as Telinga and Belochistan, whilst the rest of the invading 
K«r nata-Kamathi, from their country. At army marched into Sindh.— Richard JP. Bur- 
Pirnft they ore said to be employed as rice- ton's Sindh , p . 410 ; Masson* s jQU*neys t 
cleaners, grinders of corn and cutters of VoL ii, p< 45. 

sticks, tent-pitchers and artillerymen ; they KAMBEI, Hind. SolanuUo nigrm*» v 
tdso sell mmfi in Telingana* they are also KAMBHA, PanMb. Rottlera tinctoria, 
pvtlty retail dealers or chandlers* The Roxb, * 
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KAMBHAL, Rottlera tirlctoria. western boundary of CochimChnm and eon- 

KAMBHOJI,San& Adenantherapavouina, scquently the eastern boundary of Siam. 
Linn., The only part of the continent of Asia, the 

KAMBIA, Can. Careya arborea. Malay peninsula excepted, in which the 

KAMBING, Malay. A goat. In Malay, Malays have settled and to which their 
the goat has two names, Kambing and Bebek, language has extended, is Kambodia, cor- 
the latter, being also, the name for the domes- rectly Kamboja, which appears to be a 
tic duck* in the Javanese language.— Craw- Malayan word. In that country, they seem 
furd's Diet.., p. 143. to have established a little independent 

KAMBING UTAN, Malay. Noemar- principality called Champa, well known both 
rhedus sumatreusis, Ham. Smith. in Malay and Javanese story. Both the 

KAM-BINJ, Pkrs., Pusht. A water me- Malays of the peninsula and the Javanese 
Ion of Candahar. appear to have carried on a commercial iu- 

KAMBI PISINI, Tam. Gum of Gardenia tercourse with Champa, and the same com- 
lucida. merce still goes on between Champa and the 

KAMBLE PALAM, Tam. Morus indica. British settlement of Singapore. The Cam- 
KAMBO, Tam. Gardenia lucida. bodians who are subjects of Siam occupy the 

KAMBOJIA, a small kingdom lying be- southern districts of the Me-kong down to the 
tween Siam and Cochin-China, containing frontiers of Cochin-China. Up to the lati- 
about 500,000 people of whom 4-5ths are the tudes 12° to 13* N., tribute is said to be 
native Kho. It contains the four provinces, regularly paid especially by the fertile province 
Potisat, Kampong Suai, Kumpong and Kam- Bataleang. The river Me-Kong of Kamboja 
pot Son. Kambodia, Kamboja, or Cambodia, is one of the largest in Asia. It is said to have 
was anciently called Kam-phu-cha, its modern its origin in a lake within the Chinese province 
name is Khmer. The chain of mountains of Yu-nan, and to be navigable for boats even 
which divide Siam from Cambodia is little before it enters the kingdom of Laos, between 
known, but where it has been seen or visited the twenty-second and twenty-third degrees 
the elevations are found to he of a moderate of North latitude. It falls into the sea by 
height, and are clothed with vegetation, three mouths, between the ninth and eleventh 
Communications with Cambodia, are for the degrees. These three embouchures are known 
most part tardy and difficult. It was formerly to European navigators by the uameB of the 
an independent kingdom, extending from 8^ western or Basak river, the eastern or central 
to 20° of N. lat., but for the past three cen- branch, and the northern or Japanese river, 
turies its influence has been on the decline, The first of these is the largest, and the more 
Cochin-China on the one side, and Siam on suitable for navigation, and is said to have 
the other, having appropriated large portions from fourteen to eighteen feet water on the 
and only four provinces, two landward and bar at its mouth at high-water spring tides, 
two maritime, now remain to it. Its com- Besides the Annam race, the inhabitants of the 
merce is in rice, ivory, silk and cardamoms, present dominions of Cochin-China consist of 
The whole of the coast from Kaunas, in several other races. The' principal of these 
Kambodia, quite up to what is called by the are the Kambojans, whose name in their own 
Siamese Lem Sam-me-san, the Cape Limit of language, is Kaimner or Khmer, but who are 
.Europeans, is an uninterrupted archipelago of called by the Siamese, Kamraen; by the Cochin 
beautiful islands. Sovereignty over the king- Chinese, Komen ; by the Chinese, Tang-po- 
dom of Cambodia, is now claimed both by cha, and by the Malays, Kamboja ; which 
Siam and Cochin-China, aud the Cambodian last, is, no doubt, the word which has been 
prince, unable to resist either of the sovereigns borrowed by Europeans, and most frequently 
pays tribute to both. The Kambojans are no written Cambodia. The ancient territory of 
longer a distinct and independent nation, the the Kambojans appears to have embraced all 
eastern part of their territory having been the couutry lying west and south*of the river 
subjugated by the Cochin-Chiuese and the of Saigun, extending on the Gulf of Siam 
western fully taken possession of by the as far nortn as the twelfth degree of latitude, 
Siamese, and the latter, with the co-operation aud in the interior, at least to the fifteenth, 
of the Kambojan’s under their rule, have The Kambojans speak a language distinct 
retaken Pen-nom-pen and held the occupancy from those of all their neighbours ; but in 
of it, for several years. This place is situated phy sical form, manners, laws, religion, and 
on the great river called M6*Kong. From state of civilization, they bear a closer resam - 
this place north, to the sources of the river, it blance to the Siamese than to any other 
is believed, the Cochin-Chinese have no people. A few of its people have emtefcsed 
possessions on the West side of the river, and Christianity. In Cambodia, is the greatrtein- 
it may be stated that the M6-Kong is the pie of Na-khon-Vat. It seem*to havefceen 
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KAMEEL. 


KAMESHWARI. 


built La the tenth century. It is 600 feet at 
the base, and in the centre 180 feet high. 
Every angle of the roof, every entablature, and 
every cornice bears the seven-headed serpent. 
Ujong is the capital of Kambojia. The 
Anam, Kambojan, Siamese, Mon, Burman 
and the other Ultra-Indian languages, are 
all characterised by strong complex sounds. 
The Anam and Siamese abound in complex 
vowel sounds and the Burman family in com¬ 
plex consonantal sounds which are harsh in 
Singpho, less so in Rakhoiug, and much soft¬ 
ened in Burman. The Amunese group 
amongst whom are the Moy, are found in 
Cochin-China and Tonkin. They are a sec¬ 
tion of the division to which the Chinese 
belong. Two thousand years ago, or two 
centuries before Christ, the Chinese found the 
Anam raceiu possession of the basin of Sung 
Koi. 

In physical appearance, the Anam race, in 
size, form of the head and persou, expres¬ 
sion and temperament, have a close resemb¬ 
lance to some Indonesian tribes. The Javan 
group has a larger admixture of the Anam 
type than the Sumatran or Borneon. Anam 
heads are common in eastern Java and 
especially among the Bawian and Maduran 
peoples. The Malay aud western Javan 
have frequently a more Siamese form. The 
Anam race want the large straight faces, flat 
occiput, lowness of the hairy scalp, com¬ 
paratively small and firm mouth, hard staring 
eye and grave expression of the Siamese 
Anam is Cochin-China : Laos and Ahom 
belong to Anam .^-Bowring's Siam , Vol. i, 
p. 683 ; Vol. ii, p. 464 ; Crawfurd’s Emb. 
p. 459 ; Lubbock Origin of Civil , p. 243. 
See Kia, Khong, Kho. India. 

KAMBOI, Singh. See Coinboy. 

KAMBOJA, a people of ancient Arachosiu. 
See Kabul. 

KAMBO PISIN, Tam. Gum of Gardenia 
lucida, Roxb. 

KAMBU, Tam. Pencillaria spicata. 

KAMBD KARA, Tee, Caryotaurens. 

KAMBURANI, see Kambaruni, Kelat. 

KAMBYSES, one of the ancient kings of 
Persia, of the Kaiauinn dynasty, and father of 
Cyrus. He’conquered Egypt b. c. 525 to 522. 
He took Memphis by storm, and lie visited 
the tomb of Menes.— Bunsen , Egypt, ii, 610 ; 
Hi, 237 ; iv, 288 ; v, 740. See Ears, Persian 
kings. 

KAMDANO, a river near Niampoor in 

Com ill ah 

KAM-DHENU> among hindoos, a cow, 
which gives milk without breeding, and is 
worshipped for its copiousness, Tr. of Mind. 
FoLi, p. 38.. 

KAM^EI* Ger., a cornel, a dromedary, 
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KAMEELA, Greek, Daphne mezereum. 
KAMEEL-HAAR, Ger. Camel’s hair, 

KA-MEEN-THA, Bdrm. A tree* abun¬ 
dant all along the sea coast near Tavoy and 
Mergui, maximum girth 2 cubits, maximum 
length 25 feet. When seasoned it sinks in 
water. It is used for posts and planks of 
houses ; is very heavy aud durable, but easily 
split. — Captain Dance. 

KAMEH, see Jelallabad, Kaffir. 

KAMEL, a botanist, who lost the credit of 
many discoveries, from having sent them to 
others to describe. 

KAMEL A, also Kamil, or Kamila, Hind. 
Rottlera tinctoria. Gol kamila, is a species of 
Gloehidion. 

K A MELOS, Gr., a camel. 

. KAMELOT, Dut. Ger,, Camlet. " 

KAMEL PAAR1), Dut. Giraffe Camelo¬ 
pardalis, Sundev. 

KAMEL’S DORN. Ger. Hedysarum alhaji. 

KAMENOE, Rus. Coal. 

KAMEPH, the Egyptian name of iEs-r 
culapius. 

KAMERA, Hind. In the N. W. P, a hired 
agricultural labourer, sometimes located for 
successive generations on the same* estate, 
although quite free to remove.— Wilson. 

KAMRREDHA, according to the Ven- 
didad the head of the evil-spirits of the 
ancient Parsi. Vaghdhana, is the head of the 
good spirits. 

KAMEKI. This appellation of the cuckoo 
is derived from Kama, the god of love, whose 
emblems are peculiarly appropriate, being a 
bow and arrow, the latter tipped with the 
chain pa, jessamine, and other flowers in which 
the hindoo poet allows no thorn to lurk. 
The bird of Kama, says Colonel Tod, from 
an umbrageous peepul* poured forth his mono¬ 
tonous but pleasing notes, amidst the stillness 
of a lovely scene, where the last tints of sun-r 
set illuminated the dark hues of the surround¬ 
ing woods. At another place, he says, the 
cuckoo accompanied us as far south as Chee- 
rasani : the Kol race call this bird Suk’hi or 
ease^gi ving—perhaps as expressive asKameri, 
the bird of love. In his hymn to Kamdeo, Sir 
W. Jones observes, that “ the strong aromatic 
scent of the gold-coloured champa, Miche* 
lia champaca, is thought offensive to the 
bees, who are never seen on its blossoms; 
but their elegant appearance iu the black 
hair of the Indian women is mentioned by 
Rum phi us, and both facts have supplied the 
Sanscrit poets with elegant allusions-.? —TocCs 
Travels , pp. 79,138. See Coel Koil. 
KAMERYKSDOCK, Duk. Cambric. 
KAMESHWARI, styled Kamikhya, situr 
ated within the town of Gohatti, originally a 
buddhist temple, is now:,a hindoo temple f 
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KAMI-MOSARA. 


KAMMARI-KAMU. 


dedicated to the Yoni. The Yoni is here 
represented by a tri-kou-akar jantra or trian¬ 
gular stone, known in buddhist mythology as 
Prajua Devi, the universal mother. 

KAMETTI, Maleal. Excoecaria jamet- 
tia, Spreng. 

KAMFER, Dot. Kamfora,Ru8. Camphor. 

KAMGAM, see Berar.. 

KA-M’HOUNG of Akyab, Bignonia 
stipulata, Roxb . 

KA-MI, Ku-mi, Ki-mi, Ku-mwi, Khu-mi, 
orKa-mi-mi,signifying man, is a Burmese tribe 
in Arracan on the Koladyn river who assert 
that they once dwelt on the hills now held by 
the Khyen. Their name seems the same as 
that of the Khu-mia of Chittagong. The 
Ka-mi seem to be two divisions of a race who 
dwell in the hills bordering the Koladan river, 
and probably arrived there in the middle of 
the 18th century, expelling the Mru or Myu. 
They are divided into several clans. See 
Kami-no-mi-tsi. 

KAMI, Jap, Seems to be a generic appen¬ 
dage, to the names of the men of a certain 
rank in Japan, just as in England, all noblemen 
between the ranks of Marquis and Baron are 
styled Lord. Kami, means uoble,—not priuce- 
ly. The governor of Nagasaki and Hako-date 
style themselves Kami ; but it is doubted if 
they have the right to do so. It is like a 
Frenchman using a “ dc,” or a German a 
“ von,” to ennoble himself. In former days 
a Ka-mi was one of the Japanese Pantheon, 
but as a title it was at least either hereditary 
or only given to very great worthies ; but 
now all the ministers, governors, and princes 
have usurped the title.— Hodgson's Nagasaki, 
p . 156, Olipkant. See Kurilian. 

KAMIA, an agricultural lahprer of some 
low caste : in south Bahai* he is sometimes 
considered as a predial slave, either fora term 
or forever: in the south-west provinces he is 
usually a bondsman or bond-slave who has 
sold his services for life, and may be trans¬ 
ferred or sold himself, his children are free : 
one kind, the Bandhak-Kamia is a slave only 
until he can repay the money advanced to 
him for his services.— Wilson's Gloss., Indian 
Terms . See Kamin, Sevak. 

KAMI-DANDA, Sans. ? Vigne gives this 
as literally alms-giving, applied in Kashmir 
to a hindoo woman who, having lost her hus¬ 
band and being unable to re-marry, is devot¬ 
ed to the service of the gods.— Vigne . 

KAMILA, Hind. Red powder from the 
fruit of Rottleria tinctoTia. 

KAMILING, Malay. Camirium cordifo- 
lium, Gcertn . 

K A MI-MO SARA, or Gurugudu. Casearia 
tomentosa, JR. 


KAMIN, in the north-west provinces is 
the term applied to the artificers and servants 
of a village. In the Paujab, they are persons 
who are kept employed in cultivation without 
being actual hired laborers like the rnulazim. 
— Elliot ; Powell ; Wilson's Glossary . See 
Kamia. 

KAMIN, see Naksh-i-Rustoom. 

KAMIN AN, also Kamaya manan, also 
Minan, Malay. Frankiuceuse, Benjamin. 

K A MINI, Bkng. Ash-leaved Murray's 
tree, Murraya exotica, also M. paniculata. 

KA-MI-NO-MI-TSI, the original, nation** 
al religion of Japan, is called Sinsyn ; from 
the words Sin, (the gods) ; and syn, (faith) ; 
and its votaries are denominated Sintu. 
Dr. vonSiebold, however, says that the pro¬ 
per native name of this religion is Ka-mi-no-* 
Mi-tsi, signifying “ the way of the Kami," 
or gods ; that the Chinese translated this 
lompouud word into Shin-Tao, and that the 
Japanese adopted the Chinese term, and ac¬ 
cording to the genius of their language, 
softened it into Sin-tu. According to Siebold, 
the Sintu have some vague notion of the 
immortality of the soul, of a future state of 
existence, of rewards and punishments, of a 
paradise, and of a hell.— McFarlane, Geo . 
and Hist, of Japan, p. 207. 

KAMIRI, J av . Aleurites triloba, ForsU 
Camirium cordifolium, Gcertn. 

KAM’L, Hind. A blanket. See Kamli. 

KAMLA, Hind. Berberis aristata, Gym- 
uosporia spinosa. 

KAMLAI, also Kambal, of Salt Range, 
Odina wodier, Roxb. 

KAMLA NIBU ? Beng. Citrus auran- 
tium, Linn. 

KAMLI, Dcjk., Guz., Hind. Small blan¬ 
ket. Natives use the Kamly, as a wrapper, 
iu one piece. Coats are made of the finer sorts, 
and look very well ; much resembling camlet 
in appearance. The stuff is made of sheep 
and goat hair—in warm climates the covering 
of sheep can scarcely be called wool.— E\ M . 
Hindoo Infanticide, p. 176. 

KAMLOT, Rus. Camlet. 

KAMMAL, Hind. Berberis aristata. 

KAMMALAR, also in the singular, Kam- 
malau, .artificers. They are divided iuto five 
classes: stone-cutters, carpenters, black¬ 
smiths, goldsmiths and braziers. Amongst the 
hindoos, the five artizan castes, all wear the 
sacred cord. See Kamsalar ; Kansalar. 

KAMMA REGU, Tel. Artocarpus 
lacoocha, R. iii, 524, W. Ic . 681. 

KAMMARI-KAMU, Tel. An agricultural 
caste called Kammavadu, plural Kammavaru, 
Tel. A numerous caste of Teliuga sudra, 
commonly called kammavar, chiefly engaged 
in agriculture." ' iV T Ve 
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KAMPTEE. 


KAMRUP, 


KAMME, Ger. Kammen, Dtn\ Combs. 

KAMMERAKU, Tel. Chavica betel, 
Mig„ Roxb^ W. Ic. A strong smelling species 
of betel. The word means rough-leaved betel. 

KAMMERTUCH, Ger. Cambric. 

KAMMIMARAM, Tam. Gmelinaarborea. 

KAMMON, Heb. Cummin seed. 

KAMMYA-BUN, near Goverdhun, the 
famous scene of the incidents of the Van a 
purva of the mahabarat, is really a classic 
spot for the reminiscences of the Pandava 
brothers. Here they were visited by their 
great friend Krishua, and beguiled by holy 
sages with the consolations of their philosophy. 
None of its ancient features is retained by the 
place, but while its name lives in the verse of 
the poet, the pilgrim will bend his steps to 
Kammyabun.— Tr, of Hind,, Vol. ii, p. 115. 

KAMODH, Hind. A kind of rice. 

KA-MOI, or Moi, on the opposite side of 
the Me-Kong, occupy the broad expansion of 
the Anam chain towards Kamboja, and appear 
to extend northwards along these mountains, 
marching with the Lau on the westward. 
They are said to be black savages, with negro 
features. The Kambojan style them Kha-men. 
They are the Kho-men of Leyden and the 
Kha-men of Gutzlaff. See Kurilian. 

KA-MOUNG ? a tree of Akyab, grows 
to a large size and is plentiful. Wood used 
for planks, posts, &c.— Cal. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

KAMPA, that portion of Thibet lying 
between the sou them bank of the Tsanpo 
river and the snowy ridges which separate 
Thibet from Bhutan. 

KAMPA, capital of Anga, taken by Bimba- 
sara, the king of Maghada. 

KAMPALLAM, or Kampu allum, Tel. 
Zingiber, sp . Kampu means “ stinking” or 
“bad” 

KAMPFER, Ger. Camphor. 

KAMPFER, landed on the shores of Siam 
on the 7th of June 1690 —Bowrinfs Siam , 
Voh i, p. 99. See Ksempfer. 

KAMPHATIR, see Porcupine. 

KAMPHUCHA, see Kambogia. 

KAMP1LAN and the Kris, made in 
Borneo, Sooloo, Tampassuk, Malludu Bay, 
are swords used by the Illanuu pirates, 
r KAMPIRA, Maleal. Semecarpus ana- 
cardium, Linn. 

KAMPONG, Malay A house enclosure 
or grounds, the Anglo-Indian word, com¬ 
pound. 

KAMPONG SUA1, a province of Cam¬ 
bodia, 

KAMPOT» the principal harbour of Kam- 
bojia. Ujong harbour is the capital of Kam- 
bojia. 

KAMPOTSON, a province of Cambodia. 

KAMPTEE, in lat. 21* 16', and 79° 11 ' E. 
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in Berar, a large station on the right bank of 
the Kanhan river, immediately below the 
junction of that river with the Pench and the 
Kolar. The open place near the church is 
996 ft. above the sea. It is nine miles from 
Nagpore, and was formerly a small village, 
but being selected for a British military 
cantonment, has grown into a town of 60,000 
people.— SchL, Ad. 

KAMPU IRUGUDU CHETTU, Tel. 
Dalbergia, sp. y an inferior kind from ku 
“inferior,” Simsupa is the “ Sissoo.” 

KAM PULE KIR AY, Tam. iErualanata, 
Juss. 

KAMPU TUMMA, Tel. Vachellia far- 
nesiana, W. (if A . 

KAMR, Ar. The mountain. 

KAMR, Ar., Pers., Hind. The waist. 
Kamr-band, a girdle. 

KAMRAK, Hind. Acid fruit of Averrhoa 
carambola. 

KAMRAK AH, Hind. Averrhoa caram¬ 
bola. 

KAM RAN. Timur's titles, in the height 
of his power were Sultan Kamran, Amir, 
Kutb-ud-Deen, Timur, Kur-khan, Sahib-i- 
Karan. Sultan means “ lord Kamran, 
“successful;” Amir, “commander;” Kutb- 
ud-Deen, “ polar star of the faith ;” Timur, 
“ it shall shake Kur-khan, “ of the lineage 
of sovereign princes and Sahib-i-Karan, 
“ master or lord of the grand conjunctions.” 
The easterns believe that in all the great con¬ 
junctions of the planets, there is a great 
revolution in the world. Thus Abraham, 
Moses, Zoroaster, Christ and* Mahommed, 
came into the world in a grand conjunction. 
Kayomurs, Solomon, Alexander, Zengis and 
Timur, were each in their turn, Sahib-i-Karan, 
or “masters of the conjunctions,” and of all the 
great events during their respective reigns.— 
D'Rerbelot; Markham's Embassy > p. 47. 

KAMRANGA, Beng. Carambola-tree, 
Averrhoa ncida. 

KAMR-UD-DIN, killed in action against 
the Abdalla A. d. 1748. He was waziv 
(vizier) of Mahomed shah, whose death 
followed as the result.— Or me, 

KAM-RUK, Hind. Averrhoa carambola, 
Linn . 

K AMRUP, Beng. Ficus benjamina, Linn . 

KAMRIJP. Assam is a great valley 
stretching from the head of the Bay of Bengal 
to the north-east, towards China. It iB the 
ancient Kamrup, and its history (‘Assam 
Burauji’) by Huliram Dhaikiyal Phukan, of 
Gohati, after bringing down the genealogies 
to the Kshatriya dynasty of Dravir (Dharma- 
pala) says he invited brahmins from Gaur- 
to his court, north of the Brahmaputra. See 
Assam. 
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KAN A.. 


KANAK. 


RAMSALAR or gold-smith caste, perform 
marriage of their daughters both before and 
after the age of puberty. See Kammalar. 

KAMSCHATKA, on the extreme N. E. 
of Asia, contiguous to Siberia. It is inhabited 
by different nations. Some who live about 
the middle pay a contribution to the Russians, 
but others living more north are their pro¬ 
fessed euimies.— Hist, of Japan } Vol. i, p. 
21 . 

KAMSIN, a dust storm of N Africa. 

KAMTSCHATNUA SALFFTKI, Rus. 
Damask. 

KAMTZ, see Lightning Conductors. 

KAMUD B1J, Hind. Nymphrea alba. 

KAMUGA, Tam. Areca catechu, Linn. 

KAMUJAY TREE OIL, a small bottle, 
priced Rupees from the Canara district, 
was a dark gelatinous mass, of the consistence 
of blanc-mange. 

KAMUL, Hind. Rol tlera tinctoria, Roxb. 

KAMUL, Komul, or Kamil, the Hami of 1 
the Chinese, is the station at which the 
routes eastward from the north and the south 
sides of the Tliian Shan converge, and from 
which travellers genera 1 ly start to cross the 
desert before entering China. The people 
of Kamil were all buddhists in Marco Polo’s 
time. In 1419, Shah Rukh’s envoys found 
there the mosque and buddhist temple side 
by side. Folo., ii, 36 ; Benedict Goes in 
Yule, Cathay, Vol. ii, p. 394. 

KAMUL, see Koeeh, Dkimal. 

KAMUN, or Kemun, Ah. Cumin seed. 

KAMUNING, a wood, of Java, of a 
brownish colour and very fine grain, used for 
hilts and sheaths. Tayuman resembles it 
and is very much esteemed :—the Wuni- 
stelago affords a reddish wood.— Raffles' 
History of Java, Vol. i, pp. 40, 42. 

KAN, Burm. A shrub, three or four feet 
high, yielding a valued fruit which resembles 
a sweet grape. — Malcolm, Vol. i, p, 52. 

KAN, Hind. Saccharura spontaneum. 
S. sura. See Kan a. 

KAN, see Krishna. 

KAN, a liquid measure in Batavia of 91 
cubic inches : 33 are equal to about 10£ 
gallons; 3^8 Batavia kan make one leaguer 
or 160 English gallons.— Simmond's Diet. 

KANA, according to hindoo law, a per¬ 
son blind of one eye is incompetent to 
succeed. Kana is the nickname given to a per 
son labouring under this pergonal defect, which 
term is merely an anagram of auka, ‘ the eye.’ 
The loss of an eye does not deprive an 
occupant of his rights—of which there was a 
curious example in the siege of the imperial 
city of Delhi, which gave rise to the remark, 
that the three greatest men therein had only 
the complement Of one man amongst them : 
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the emperor had been deprived of both eyes 
by the brutality of Gholam Kadir ; the besieg¬ 
ing chief Holcar was kana, and so was the 
defender, Sir D. Ochterlony. Holcar’s name 
has become synonimous with kana, and many 
a horse, dog, and man* blind of an eye, wae 
called after this celebrated Mahratta leader. 
The hindoos, attach a degree of moral obliquity 
to every individual kana, and appear to* make 
no diflfinotion between the natural and the 
acquired defect ; though to all kana they apply 
another and more dignified appellation. Suk- 
racharya, the Jupiter of the hindoo astro- 
mythology, which very grave personage came 
by his misfortune in no creditable way,—for, 
although the guru, or spiritual head of the 
hindoo gods, he set as bad a moral example to 
them as did the classical Jupiter to the tenants 
of the Greek and Roman Pantheon.— Tod's 
Rajasthan , Vol. ii, p. 269 

KANA, Hind. Commelina obliqua. 

KANA, Hind. Saeeharum sara. See Kan. 

KANA, see Torah. 

KANA CHI, Hind. Rubus rotundifolius. 

KANADA, see Veda. 

KA-N7E KYA-THA, Blrm. Artocarpus 

echinata, Roxb. 

KANAGACHA, or Kana kacliu, Hind., 
the moral of Kashmir and elsewhere. 

KANAGA CHETTU, Pongaraia glabra, 
Vent , IV. If W., W. 1c . Galedupa Indica, 
jR. iii, 239. 

KANaGALU, Maiir. Dillenia pentagyna, 

Roxb. 

KANAGAN, Predial slaves of Malabar 
supposed to be a sub-division of the palayar. 

KANAGAVUH, Maleal. Memecylon 
tine tori urn— K<xn ; Wxlld . 

KANAGI, Tel. Bnrringtonia acutangula, 
Gwrtn. 

KANA GORAKA, Sinoh. Hebradendron 
gambogioidcs. 

KANA-HOODY, see Koh. 

KANA-IRAKA, Sans., purple fleabane. 

KAN AIT, an agricultural race in the 
Simla hills and east of the Sutlej. They are 
a local tribe holding most of the land on the 
Simla hills. They are inferior in position to 
Rajpoots, more perhaps of* the level of the 
Kurmi and Lodhi, but they are often educated, 
and are generally ministers to the Rajpoot 
chiefs. Tneir women are very nice looking, 
and all the tribe who are not (in the upper 
hills) in contact with Tartars are quite Arian, 
though not very large. In certain places is a 
partial and local practice of polyandry among 
them, hut it is not the general custom of the 
tribe.— Campbell, pp . 88, 97, 128. 

KANAK, Hind. Wheat ; lal Kansk, red, 
wheat, Triticum mstiyum ; bar kanaka 
pambhan kanak, is Hind. Triticum duru#* 
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it AN AK, Hind. Sageretia oppositifolia. 

KANAKA, me Buddha, Topes. 

KANA KACHU, Hind. Morel. 

KANAKKAN, Tam. Mai.. An accountant. 

KANAKAN, Mal. Predial slaves in Mala¬ 
bar, also designated Kanaka charma. Accord¬ 
ing to one account, they are a subdivision of 
the Palayar. See Kanagan ; Kanohara. 

KANAKKAR, a tribe of people. They 
are divided iuto many sections or classes as 
Meal hattu Kauakkar, Sur Kanakar ; Sarathe 
Kanakkar. 

KANAKAMBRAM, or Erra vad&mbram, 
Tel. Crossandra iufundibuliformis, flees .— 
var. p aurantiaca. 

KANAKA PATA, or Konda dmudum. 
Baliospermum polyandrum, R.W. — Ic. 1885. 

KANKATCH, see Sikh. 

KANA KUCHOO, Hind. Fungi ; mush¬ 
rooms. 

KANAL, Hind. A divisiou of laud, about 
one-eighth of an acre—8 kanal make one 
ghomao. 

KANAL A, Bkng. Gynandropsis penta- 
phylla. 

KANAM, see Kuna war. 

KANAMBU, Maleal. Fibre of Crotalaria 
juncea. 

KAN ANA, Sans. Ormocarpum sennoides. 

KANANA (SHIGRU), Sans. Hedy- 
sarum sennoides. 

KANANA CUNDA, Sans. Dracontium 
poly phy Hum. 

KANANA HERUNDUM,Sans. Jatropha 
curcas. 

KANANA-IRAKA, or Xanana ziraka, 
Sans. Yernonia authelmintica, Fleabane. 

KANANA MALLIKA, Sans. Jasmi- 
num, 

KANANGA, Malay. Uvaria Cananga, 
Linn . The perfume of the Kauanga, (Uvaria ;) 
Champaka, (Michelia) ; Melur (Jasminum), 
and many other plants of Borneo, are all 
pleasing. The flowers of the Uvaria cananga 
are of a greenish yellow, scarcely distin¬ 
guishable from the leaves, among which the 
bunches haug down in a peculiar manuer. 
About sun-set, if the evening be calm, they 
diffuse a fragrance around that affects the 
sense at the distance of some hundred yards. 
—Low's Sarawak , p. 63 ; Marsderis Hist, 
of Sumatra, p. 103, 

KANANG KIRAI, Tam. Commelyna 
communis, Linn, 

KANAPA CHETTU, or Kanigi chettu 
Tel. Barringtonia acutangula, Geertn. 

KANAPA CHETTU BADANIKE,Tel. 
Vanda Roxburghii, Roxb. Br .— W* lc. 916. 
—Cymbidium tessaloides, Roxb, iii, 463. 

KANAPA TIGE, or Ijadi gadda, Tel. 
Roxbur ghia gioriosoides, Roach. 


KANAPE TIGE, or Kdd6pa tige, Tel. 
Yitis carriosa, Wall. Cissus carnosa. 

KANAR, a river near Duttoda in the 
Indore territory. 

KANARA, a district on the west coast of 
India. It has the river Kalinuddi, which 
disembogues at Sedasheghur, also the Tuddery 
river, the Gangawati which disembogues at 
Houore, and there is a mariue lagoon at 
Mangalore. Population 1,056,300. See 
Canara. 

KANARA, Stylocoryne Webera. 

KANA-RAJ, Hind. Bauhinia canna- 
bina, B. 

KANA RAJA, Beng., Hind. Bauhinia 
Candida, also Bauhinia nitida. 

KANARAK, see Inscriptions. 

KANA REGU, Flacourtia sepiavia, R. iii, 
835. 

KANARI, Malay. Aleurites triloba, 
Forst. A tree of the Indian Archipelago, 
a native of the same country as the sago palm, 
and found to the westward, though it has been 
introduced to Celebes and Java. It is a large 
handsome tree and one of the most useful 
productions of the Archipelago. It bears a 
nut of an oblong shape nearly the size of a 
walnut, the kernel of which is as delicate as 
that of a filbert, and abounds with oil. The 
nuts are either smoked and dried for use or 
the oil is expressed from them in their recent 
state. It is used for all culinary purposes and 
is purer and more palatable than that of the 
coconnut. The kernels mixed up with a little 
sago-meal are made into cakes and eaten as 
bread.— Crawfurd , SimmoncCs Comml. Bro- 
duvts , page 546. 

KANARI, caves in the island of Salsette. 
See Caves, Knrli. 

KANARY ISLANDS, in the Pitt pas¬ 
sage are an extensive chain of flat woody 
uninhabited islands stretching along the N. 
coast of Mysole. 

KANAT. Shiraz is supplied with water 
by raeaus of Kanat and Karez, which are 
subterraneous conduits and trenches or artifi¬ 
cial water-courses above ground. And the best 
of these is the Karez which Rukn-ud-Doulah 
Hassan ebn Buiah, a prince of the Dilemite 
race, first caused to be made ; this Karez is 
denominated the water, or stream, of Rukna- 
bad.— Ouseley's Travels , Vol. ii, p. 7. 

KA NAT THA, Burm. A tree of Moul- 
mein, its wood is used for ordinary house- 
building purposes.— Cal. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

KANAUCHA, Hind. Mucuna prurita, 
Salvia, sp . 

KANAUJ, a district or province in Hin- 
doostan, known also as Kanya kubya. 

KAN A YAK, Tax. Hillmen, hunters, 
shepherds. 
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KANAWAR, between L. 31* and 32* N., 
and L. 78° E., produces great quantities of 
f fruit, and from many other places men may 
be met travelling downwards with kilta or 
long baskets full of apples of very pleasing ap¬ 
pearance, large and well-coloured, but though 
sweet, their flavor is deficient. In the upper 
valleys of the Sutlej, in Spiti, and Kanawar, 
are mixed races exhibiting much Tibetan 
blood, and in religion apparently, more bud- 
dhist than hindoo. The Tibetan colony at 
Mohasoo just above Simla, are powerful ruddy¬ 
looking people entirely unlike Indians, their 
women are industrious but very unattractive. 
— Powell; Campbell , p. 146. See Bara* 
Laeha, Iudia, Kunawar, Polyandry. 

KANAWAT, see Baba. 

KANAYO, Burm. Pierardia sapota. 

KA-NA-ZO, Burm. Heritiera minor, 
Lam., also H. littoralis, Ait. Soondri-tree. 
See Heritiera. 

KANCH, Guz., Hind. Glass. 

KANCHANA, or Kasana, Tel., Malbal. 
Bauhinia acuminata, L ., Bauhinia tomeutosa, 
Linn . 

KANCHANAMU, Singh., or Sampenga 
chettu, Tel. Michelia chainpaca, L., but ap¬ 
plied also to other golden-colored flowers. 

KANCHANI, Hlni>. A dancing girl by 
caste and profession. 

KANCHAN CHAKTA, Beng. Bauhinia 
acuminata, Linn. 

KAN C HA BA VITA KARU, a mendi¬ 
cant belonging to the five classes of artificers. 

KANCHARI, Mafir. Kanchkar, Hind. 
A caste working in glass and crystal. 

KAN-CHEE, a ceremony. 

KANCHELIA, see Hindoo. 

KANCHELIYA, a sect of saiva hindoos, 
worshippers of the Sakti ; who are said in 
their rites to have a community of women 
without regard to natural ties. 

KAN-CHEW. There is here a recumben t 
figure mentioned by Hajji Mahomed. Such 
colossal sleeping figures, symbolising Sakya 
Muni in the state of Nirwana, are to be seen 
in Burmah, Siam, and Ceylon.— TennenCs 
Ceylon , ii, 597 ; Mission to the Court of 
Avain 1855, p. 52 ; Bowring’s Siam ; Yule 
Cathay , i, p , 203. 

KANCH-HARI, Hind. Carduum nutans. 

KAN-CH’HAYDANA, boring the ears. 

KANCHI, the native name of Con- 
jeveram. It is a holy city of the hindoos, 
almost 45 miles west of Madras, and has two 
great hindoo temples, one of the saiva and one 
of the vaishnava sect. The former is poor 
and neglected, having been plundered by 
dacoits about the year 1850. Conjeveram 
pagoda was taken by Clive on the 29 th 
August 1751, and again in December, and 
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again in 1752. It is known in the south as 
Kanchi. It is celebrated astme of the holiest 
of the hindoo cities of the peninsula of India. 
Conjeveram was the capital of the Chola 
kingdom, which held sway in the south of 
Iudia, from the eighth to the seventeenth 
centuries, when Shah-ji the father of Sivaji 
totally annihilated every vestige of their once 
great power. It was one of the most ancient 
and prolonged of all the Iudian dynasties* 
See Hindoo ; Sri Sampradaya. 

KANCHI CH1KKUDU KAYA, Doli- 
chos ciliatus, TV. fy A. D, prostratus, JR. iii, 
310. Abundant in hedges, whence its name, 
from kanchi, a hedge. 

KANCHIL, Malay. Tragulus kanchil, 
Gray. 

KANCHI MARAM. Tam. of Ceylon, 
Ulmus integrifolia, Roxb. 

KANCHINJINGA, a mountain in the 
Sikkim Himalaya, in Lat. 27° 42' 9" N., and 
Long. 88 ° 8 ' 1 " E , its west peak is in L. 
27° 42' 1", L. 88 ° 8 ' O', and the top of the 
peak is 28,156 ft. above the sea. So far as 
was known in 1861, this peak is only exceed¬ 
ed iu height as yet by the Gaurisankar in 
Nepal, and the Dapsang peak iu the Karako¬ 
rum chain. The latter peak, marked by the 
G. T. S. K. 2 , in Lat. N. 35* 41', Long. E. 
Gr. 76° 48', attains a height of 28, 287 ft. 
Kanchinjinga forms a central and predomi¬ 
nant object in the Sikkim panorama of the 
snowy range. Kanchinjinga presents itself 
from Falut under a vertical angle of 4° 51' 10", 
and even the lowest point of the junction 
between Knbru and Kanchinjinga (the curve 
seen just below the eastern peak) has still in 
the panorama an angular height of 3° 36'. 
The peak is 181,632 fe< j t distant from Falut. 
— Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal , 
1860, No. \,p.2\ ; SchlHerm. 

KANCH KE MANKE, Hind., Duk. 
Glass beads. 

KANCH-KURI, Duk. Mucuna prurita, 
Hook. 

KANCH-KURI, Hind. Tragia cannabina 
Linn . 

KANCHU, see Sudra. 

KANCHUGAR, a worker in mixed metals* 

KA NCIIUN, also Kanchun chukta, Beng. 
Taper-pointed mountain ebony, Bauhinia 
acuminata. 

KANCHURA, Beng. Commelyna Bengal- 

lensis. 

KAND, Hind. Moist or raw sugar. 

KAND, Hind. A root. Hence Bidari 
kand, or bilai kand. Pueraria tuberosa. 

Gagar kand, Astragalus multiceps. 

Pash kand, Calotropis procera. 

Shakar kand, Batatas edulis. 

Zamin kand, Arum colocasia. 
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KANDA, Meccmopsis aculeata, also Ber- 
chemia sp., also Saccharum sara, 

Kfttar kauda, Astragalus multiceps. 

Phut kanda, Ballota limbata, also Aspara¬ 
gus racemosus. 

Put kanda, Hind. Achyrauthes aspera, 
also (Srozophora plicata. 

KANDA, Beng., Hind., Tkl. Scilla in- 
dica, Roxb. Squill. 

KANDA, Sans., Tel. Arum (Amorpho- 
phallus) campanulatum, R. iii, 409. 

KANDA GADDA, Tel. Tacca pinua- 
tifitida. - 

KANDA GANG. Hibiscus colliuus. 

KANDA-GASS, . Singh. Macarauga 
tomentosa, W . lc % 

KANDAHAR, a city of Afghanistan, said 
to be older thau Kabul, and by some said to 
have been fouuded by Lohrasp, a Persian 
king who flourished iu times of very remote 
antiquity, and to whom also the founding of 
Herat is attributed. It is asserted by others, 
with far greater probability, to have been 
built by Secunder Zu-ui-kuruin ; that is by 
Alexander the Great. The traditions of the 
Persians here agree with the conjectures of 
European geographers, who fix on this site 
for oue of tho cities called Alexandria. The 
ancient city stood till the reign of the Ghilji 
when shah Hossein founded a new one un¬ 
der the name of Hosseinabad. Nadir shah 
attempted again to alter the site of the town, 
and built Nadirnbad ; at last, Ahmed shall 
Sado-zye founded the present city, to which 
he gave the name of Ahmed Shah and the 
title of Ashraf-ul-Belad, or the noble of cities ; 
by that name and title it is yet mentioned in 
public papers, and iu the language of the 
court; but the old name of Kandahar still 
prevails amoug the people, though it has lost 
its rhyming addition of Dar-ul-Kaiar, or the 
abode of quiet or the city of stabilities. Ahmed 
shah himself marked out the limits of the pre¬ 
sent city, and laid down the regular plan 
which is still so remarkable in its execution. 
He surrounded it with a wall, and proposed 
to have added a ditch ; but the Du rani are 
said to have objected to his fortifications, and 
to have declared that their ditch was the 
Cham&n of Bistan, a meadow near Bistan, in 
the most western part of Persian Khorassau. 
Kandahar was the capital of the Durani em¬ 
pire in Ahmed shah’s time, but Timur chang¬ 
ed the seat of government to Kabul. At the 
foot of the old town of Kaudahar is oue of 
the most celebrated reliques of antiquity 
belonging to the eastern world. It is neither 
more nor less than the water-pot of Fo or 
Buddha. It was carried to Kandahar by the 
tribes whp fled in the fourth century from 
G&ndharra on the Indus to escape an invasion 
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of the Yu-chi, who made tho irruption from 
Chinese Tartary with the express purpose of 
obtaining the pot. It is the holiest relique of 
the buddhist world, and still retains among 
the mahomedans of Kaudahar a sacred and 
miraculous character. It is called the Kash- 
gul-i-Ali or Ali’s pot. It is formed of stone 
and may contain about twenty gallons. The 
new town is surrounded by a ditch, flanked 
with a citadel, but the place is commanded on 
several points by rocky hills, the last slopes 
of which come up to the ditch of the fortijji- 
cation to be buried amongst gardens, orchards! 
and plantations of beautiful shrubs, through 
which flow streams of the clearest water. In 
these gardens, are many little hillocks and 
rocks, on the slopes of which tho inhabitants 
have cut slides on which they amuse them¬ 
selves on gala days. Fruits and vegetables 
grow here luxuriantly ; some better thau any 
where else iu Afghanistan ; the pomegranates 
have not their equal iu the world. The 
sweetmeats and grapes also require to be 
noticed ; and the tobacco, which is produced 
in abundance, is much esteemed. Ttte.cereal 
produce is of superior quality, more especial¬ 
ly the wheat: its whiteness and beauty are 
rare. All tho necessaries of life are sold here 
surprisingly cheap ; and with these advan¬ 
tages it has that most valuable one, an agree¬ 
able climate. The town of Kandahar is an 
oblong with nearly a parasang of area. It is 
surrounded by a high and thick wall of earth, 
protected by a deep but not very wide ditch. 
The citadel is situated on the north of the 
town, and contains a very good residence, 
which Kohun-dil khan inhabited. The forti¬ 
fications were put into a good state by the 
British, and are capable of resisting the 
attack of au A Afghan army; they also built 
large barracks on a great space situated out¬ 
side the Herat gate ; were uninhabited, but 
in good condition, in 1845. The town is 
divided into mauy Mahalla, or divisions, which 
belong to the numerous tribes and nations 
that form the inhabitants of the city. The 
population of Kandahar is one-fourth Aff- 
gltau, of the tribe of Baruk Zye, one-eighth 
AfFghan of the tribe of Ghiijie, one-eighth 
Afghan, of various other tribes. Dooranee. 
Half Parsivan aud Hindoo. One large quarter 
of the town, however, the N. E. is entirely 
inhabited by the Berdurani tribe. From 
the remotest times,. Kandahar must have 
been a town of much importance in Asia, 
as its geographical position sufficiently indi¬ 
cates, it beiug the central point on which 
the roads from Herat, Seistan, Gour, India, 
and Kabul unite, and the commercial mart 
of these localities. Some authors consider 
Kandahar as an Indian, others as a Persian 
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town ; the Afghans themselves include it 
in Khorassan, to which province they assign 
the * Indus (called also the Attok and the 
Sind,) as the limit. According to them 
India commences only on the Eastern side, 
and to the south of this river, from the point 
in which it receives the Sutlej, that is to say, 
north of the territory of the Mahratta *and 
Mogul. The Panjab comprehending Kash¬ 
mir and the country of the Sikh, and Zables- 
taQ, comprehending Guzui aud Kabul, form 
another country called by them Hindoostan. 
The inhabitants of India they call Hindi, 
and' those of Hindoostan, Hindoostani. Kan¬ 
dahar is said to have been called so from the 
Gandharra (Greek Gnndaridae) who migrat¬ 
ed to the westward from the Gandharra of 
the Indus in the fourth century. Kandahar 
was taken from the Moguls by the Persians 
in 1642, during the reign of shah Abbas the 
second. To the conquests of Herat and 
Kaudahar, Nadir was not long in joining that 
of Kabul, and thus became master of the 
whole of Afghanistan, by great political 
ability, and more especially by the generous 
manner in which he treated the people and 
their chiefs. The city of Kandahar was 
considered the capital of Afghanistan during 
•the reign of Ahmed shah, but he only resided 
there during the autumn aud winter ; he 
went to Kabul in the spring and summer, 
alternately changing his place of abode from 
one city to another, that he might constantly 
enjoy an agreeable and temperate climate. 
His son Timur shah, altered this state of 
things ; for he withdrew the title of capital 
from Kandahar and transferred it to Kabul, 
which was subsequently the royal residence 
during the whole period that the dynasty of 
the Suddozye occupied the throne of Afghan¬ 
istan. The early corapaigns of the Arabs 
against Kandahar are given at length in the 
work of Beladeri, in M. Renaud’s Fragments 
of Arab History, published at Paris about 
1843. The city of Kandahar is regularly 
built, the bazar being formed by two lines, 
drawn from opposite directions, aud intersect¬ 
ing iii the centre of tho place. It is con¬ 
sequently composed of four distinct quarters. 
The authority of Kandahar is acknowledged 
over a considerable space of country, and the 
Khaka tribes of Toba, with the Term, and 
other rude tribes in that part, confess a kind 
of. allegiance, allowing no claim on them, 
however, but that of military service, which 
was also rendered to the Sirdars by Khan 
Terik, the chief of the Ghilji tribe of Tereki. 
Mehrab khan of Kalat, the late chief of 
Baluchistan, was compelled to pay a tribute, 
of one lakh of rupees, of Kalat base coin. 
The revenue of the Kandahar sirdars was 
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about twelve lakhs of rupees. A celebrated 
grotto, known by the name of Ghar-i-Jamshid 
is situated sixteen miles south-west of the 
city, in the range of the Panj Bai hills, which 
overlook the left bank of the Arghandab 
river. The whole of its roof is beautifully 
carved as if it were artificial. 4,200,000 may 
be considered, but approximately only, as the 
amount of the population in Afghanistan, 
In the province of 

Herat, 300,000 Affgh&n and (500,000 Parsivan or V( rrm.t r 

Kandahar, 600,000 do. 300,000 do. Beloooh. 

Kabul, 1,600,000 do. 800,000 do. and Kuaril- 

baih. 

Total, 2,500,000 1,700,000 

Tho Afghan, properly so called, are at pre¬ 
sent the dominant race, and in Kandahar, 
Kabul and Herat, hold the Tajik in subjec¬ 
tion. The Tajik are the descendants of the 
ancient conquerors of the country, and may be 
sub-divided into the Parsivan or inhabitants of 
towns, speaking Persian, and the Eimak or 
nomades. 

Professor Lassen supposes four Greek 
kingdoms existed in Afghanistan, viz., that of 
Bactria : one eastern, under Menander and 
Apollodotus, comprehending the Punjab and 
valley of the Indus, with Kabul, and Aracho- 
tia or Kandahar added in times of its 
prosperity. Another western, at Herat and 
in Sees tan. A fourth central of the Paropami- 
sus, which latter region, Mr. Prinsep is inclin¬ 
ed to give to Bactria, because of the bilingual 
as well as the pure Greek coins of Heliocles 
and Antimachus, kings of Bactria. The people 
of Kandahar are supposed to be the ancient 
warlike Gandhari, a cognate race with the 
Kshatrya, who fought in the army of 
Xerxes b. c. 480, armed with bows of bamboo 
and short spears. Kandahar is still held by 
the chief of Kabul, and its rulers profess 
homage if they do not at all times exhibit it. 
Their advanced position to the west, places 
them in jeopardy, from Herat and Persia.— 
Elphinstone's Kabul , Vol. ii, p. 129, Ed, 
Perrier Journ. p. 318 ; Ferrier Hist, of 
Affghanistan, pp. 23, 67, 118 to 122 ; Mas¬ 
son's Journey , Vol. i, pp. 286, 288, 294 ; 
Mohun LaVs Travels , p. 307 ; Herod, Vol. 
vii, pp, 64-66; Wh. H. of I, p. 71 ; Papers, 
East India , (Kabul and Afghanistan ), 
1859, p. 67. See Kabul, Inam, Koh, Kelat, 
Kajar, K.zzilbash, India, Jet, Khyber. 

KANDAI, Hind. Flacourtia sapida. 

KANDALANGA, Tam. Xylocarpus 
granatum, Keen . 

KANDALLA, in lat. 20* 3', L, 74* 49', 
a village in the Dekhan, N. W. of Aurunga- 
bad. Mean height, 1,932 ft.— Wils. 

KAND ALOO, Tel. Cytisus cajau, Linn . 
KANDA MANNI; Tam. Abrus preca- 
torius. 
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K ANDA-MURGA-RATTAM, Tam. Ca- 
lamus draco, Willde . 

KANDANGATIBI KAI, Tam. Sola- 
num jacquini. 

KANDAN KARRA, Maleal. Canthium 
parviflorum, Lam. 

KANDAR, Hind. Cornus macrophylla, 
Dog wood. 

KANDAR GUL, Hind., is Sterculia vil- 
losa. 

KANADAR? a Pilot. 

KANDARI, Karn. A large kuri, with 
the addition of an upper lip extended forwards 
and upwards at the angle of 45°. It is put 
in a natural run in a river, between boulders 
of rock, and made big enough to fill the 
whole passage, all minor ways being blocked 
with huge stones. The long protruding lip 
comes well out into the air and prevents 
jflshes from leaping over or being carried over 
the whole contrivance when coming down 
the rapids. 

KANDEI, Panj. Flacourtia sapida, JRoxb ., 
also Astragalus multiceps. 

KANDEKA, Hind. Zizyphus vulgaris. 

KANDEL—Rhizophora gymnorhiza. 

KANDELAI, or Gan Talana, a tank near 
Trincomalie, constructed by Maha Seu, 
between a. d. 275-301. 

KANDELIA RHEEDII, W. 3f A. 

Rhizophora candel,Imi7i.,Rcox& | Jcru-Kandel,MALEAL. 

A shrub growing in Malabar, in the 
Sunderbjjnds, in the deltas of the Ganges, 
Godavery and Irrawaddy, and in Tenasserim. 
Its bark is employed in medicine. FI. 
largish, white and green.— Voigt , p. 41. 

KANDEN-KARA, Maleal. Canthium 
parviflorum. 

KANDER, Hind. Gymnosporia spinosa 
or Celastrus spinosus. 

Bari Kander, Hind., is Rhamnus persica. 

Jari Kandiali, Hind., is Asparagus race- 
mosus. 

KAJSTDERO, Sindh. Alhagi maurorum, 
Tourney W. fy A . 

KANDAS—see Vidya. 

KANDAUL, Hind. Rheum emodi. 

KANDAVA KARU, a class of brahmans. 

KANDAZERA, Hind. Gymnosporia 
spinosa. 

KAND BARINGI ? Telingo-Duk. ? 
species of Clerodendron. ? 

KANDE, Hind. Coriaria nepalensis. 

KANDEH RAO. Traditions state that 
Sira became incarnate in this personage for 
the purpose of destroying an oppressive giant 
named Mammal, at a place in the Carnatic, 
called Pehmer. The giant Manimal made a 
most desperate defence against Kandeh Rao, 
but was at length slain,: whereupon all the 
Oppressed subjects of this giant paid adoration 


to Kandeh Rao, to the number, as the story 
goes, of seven crore of the people, whence this 
avatara is called Yehl-khut: Yehl, *in a 
dialect of the Carnatic ? being seven, and 
Khut, or Koot, bqfeig a Mahratta pronuncia¬ 
tion of ( 100 , 00 , 060 ) a hundred lakh, or ten 
millions. A handsome temple, dedicated to 
the worship of this avatara, is at Jejury, a 
town of some extent, about thirty miles to 
the south-east of Poona. It is situated in a 
beautiful country, on a high hill, and hjjfcg a 
very commanding and majestic appearance^ 
the temple, walls around, and steps tfp to it* 
are well built, of fine stdne. The murMdar* 
musical girls attached to it, were said to 
exceed two hundred in number. A great 
mauy brahmans reside in and about t%e 
temple, and many beggars. Kaudeh Rao, 
about Poona, is called Kandoba ; and it is not 
an uncommon name with brahmans and other 
hindoos, for instance, Lakpat Kaudhi Rao.— 
Moor , p. 424. See Jejuri, Kandoba, Murli. 

KANDESH, a province in the Bombay 
presidency. The Kokurmundah Pehta jungles 
occupy a considerable area and are flanked 
on the north and west sides by the Sagbarah, 
Gorwallee, and Mutwar forests. The three 
latter are in independent states, all the forest 
produce of which passes through the Kokur- 
mundah Pehta jungles, by way of Tulloda 
and Shejda. These latter forests contain 
large quantities of jungle-wood and some 
teak. The Sagbarah jungles also contain 
timber trees. In 1849, in the Kandesh 
forests, was a sprinkling of older teak and 
Sissoo trees, but the active burnings annually 
carried on by the Bheel population, for the 
purposes of the chase and of cultivation, 
effectually stop the shooting up of any seedling 
trees while the practice of baring the valley 
heads, from whence the rivers of Bauglan 
take their rise close to the edge of the 
ghauts, has the visible effect of lessening the 
supply of water in the streams which feed 
the rich garden grounds of Bauglan. Its 
western talooka is Bauglan. Kandesh is 
traversed by the Taptee river in its mid¬ 
course. Adjunta, in Kandesh, is celebrated 
for its numerous caves, excavated out of the 
mountain. The period of this gigantic labour 
seems to have been towards the decline of 
buddhism in the peninsula of India, before or 
about the eighth century. The subjects are 
buddhist ; one of the inscriptions commenc¬ 
ing with the formula, “Ye dbarma.” The 
language is Pali, and the character used is 
intermediate between those of the Lat and 
Allahabad. But, there is one resembling the 
Balibhi and one in the Seoni parallelogram 
headed character* which is of the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries. These inscriptions 
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appear to be of different ages, from variations 
in the character. Hie figures of three Chinese 
are represented in some of the fresco paintings 
in the caves. The paintings are admirable 
for their spirit and variety of subjects. In 
some, the sculptures and paintings evidently 
represent royal personages and royal doings. 
One of the numerous inscriptions is of interest 
from the character resembling that of Wathen’s 
Balibhi inscription, which with others show 
the^gradatious of the character upwards into 
^ntiquity. The caves are remarkable for their 
paintings as well as sculptures. They were 
firstldescribed by Lieut. Alexander in the 
Royal Asiatic Society's Transactiotis , VoL 
p . 558) and afterwards copied by Captain Gill. 
Spme of the many fresco paiutings in these 
caves, are still very perfect having escaped 
the observation of the mahomedans wheu 
they invaded the Dekkan early in the four¬ 
teenth century and destroyed similar paint¬ 
ings in the buddhist caves of Ellora. Though 
their date is uncertain, the series may extend 
from the first or second century before Christ 
to the fourth and sixth century of this era. 
One large picture represents the coronation 
of Sinhala, a buddhist king. He is seated 
on a stool, crowned with a tiara with neck¬ 
laces, armlets and bracelets Cv gold, and girls 
are pouring corn over his shoulders. Naked 
to the waist, he wears a striped dhotee cover¬ 
ing from the waist to the knee with one pass¬ 
ed across his chest and over his left shoulder ; 
most of the men attendants are similarly 
clothed with dhotees reaching from the waist 
to the knee. The soldiers present, spearmen 
and foot and horse, and groups of soldiers, 
with long oblong shields and curved swards, 
have short waist cloths only, tied like a kilt. 
All the women are naked to the waist. 
Another picture of two male figures, seeming¬ 
ly discussing something and wearing dhotees 
only, is skilfully drawn. In a picture of two 
holy men. seemingly Greeks, one has a long 
robe reaching to liis feet, with loose sleeves, 
the other with a nimbus round his head. A 
large picture represents the introduction into 
Ceylon, of buddhism, and ail the figures of 
men and women in it have only short waist- 
cloths or kilts. Another graceful picture 
represents a holy buddhist being carried 
through the air by two naked women, and in 
a representation of buddha teaching, his right 
arm is naked, and female figures stand, in 
different attitudes, around, all naked, but 
have necklaces, ear-rings and bracelets, and 
one has a girdle of jewels round her loins. 
Ajunta in the province of Aurungabad, is 
celebrated for its buddhist and jaina vihara 
or monastery and caves. The Chaitya cave 
is supposed to bo the oldest in India. One 


of the Chaitya caves there has the dagopa 
perfect, with the three umbrellas in stone. ' 
The great structural dagopas are gene¬ 
rally shorn of this appendage, which is 
the origin of the three and nine-storied 
towers of China. One of the vihara at 
Ajunta looks more like the brahmanical caves 
at Ellora than a buddhist vihara. Its pil¬ 
lars have similar cushion capitals to those in 
Elephanta and at Ellora. The Ajunta, are 
the most complete series of buddhist caves in 
India, without any mixture of bralimanism and 
contain types of all the rest, some are elabo¬ 
rately carved. The Ajunta caves are in the 
northern face of a ravine, which has a 
westerly direction parallel to the face of the 
ghats as they overlook Kandesh. There 
are many ravines or kora near ; one of these 
commences at the town of Ajunta and winds 
to the south and west for about three miles 
opening there into Kandesh. Near its mouth 
is another ravine taking a westerly direction, 
for two miles with several windings, at one 
of which, on the northern face of the rock 
these caves have been excavated. This 
ravine nowhere exceeds 400 yards from 
brink to brink, above five hundred yards at 
its bottom. Ajunta is the only town of any 
size near but it too is quite a small place, 
walled, with gates, and a bridge. Major R. 
Gill of the Madras Army, continued drawing 
and photographing these caves for nearly 30 
years, sometimes residing in a cave for days. 
He built a house at Tardapoor, now with a 
traveller’s bungalow, but latterly he resided at 
Ajunta. The natives call the caves yerrula, 
the same name as they give to those which 
Europeans call Ellora. The hindus call them 
also, Lena, and both terms mean drawings. 
The caves are about 25 in number, several 
of them have fallen in, many have been in¬ 
jured by the percolatiug water, and all have 
a noisome damp smell, with the nauseous 
odour of bats, which in the larger caves are 
multitudinous. The ordinary form is a cen¬ 
tral hall, with a walk around the wall, sepa¬ 
rated from the hall by pillars. A single door¬ 
way leads to the interior, and opposite it is a 
recess, in which buddha is seated preaching. 
In that are numerous figures seated in almost 
similar attitudes. The walls also have sculp¬ 
tured figures and arabesques, as have also the 
lintels of the doors, and the tops of the pil¬ 
lars. There are innumerable figures of men 
and women standing upright, and sitting, and 
those on the tops of the pillars are represented 
soaring. In the ghat of the Taptee at Baug, 
on the north side of the valley of the Taptee, 
are three ancient buddhist caves. The exea* 
vaturns in the Ajunta ravine are the moat 
important of the buddhist caves, are entirely 
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buddhistic, and do not serve' to illustrate 
*the jain and brahminical cave-temples. The 
Ajunta caves were described by Dr. Bird and 
Mr* Fergusson along with those of Bajah and 
Beera Bom. As. Trans., 1842, Vol. i, 438. 
Account of Baugh in Malwa , by Captain 
Dangerfield, in Bom . Lit. Trans., Vol. ii, 
194. Hamilton's Account of Keneri, in 
Description of Hindoostan, Vol . ii, 171. 
Mr. Ershine on the Temples of western India 
in Bom , Lit. Trans., Vol. ii, Dr. Bird's 
Account of Cave Temples, Vol. i, Plates, 
Bombay, 1848. Dr. Stevenson on Elephanta 
in Bom. As. Trans., 1852. Surgeon Gibson's 
Bombay Forest Report y 1849 to 1856, p. 68, 
also Report of 1857-58-59-60,/?. 24 ; Ed. 
Rev., June 1867, pp. 131-2 ; Taylor's Mac¬ 
kenzie, MSS. B. As. Soc. Joum. See Mah- 
mtta Government, Kol, Koli, Kabul, p. 434. 

KANDHAR an isolated rock in the 
plain between the Kandhar confluence of the 
Parbutty and Chumbul, and the famous 
Rin-t’humbor. Sagarji held the fortress and 
the lands of Kandhar. His descendants 
formed an extensive clan called Sagarawut, 
who continued to hold Kandhar till the time 
of Sowaie Jey Sing of Amber, whose situa¬ 
tion as one of the great satraps of the Mogul 
court enabled him to wrest it from Sagarji’s 
issue, upon their refusal to intermarry with 
.the house of Amber. The great Mohabat 
Khan, the most intrepid of Jehangir’s generals, 
was an apostate Sagarawut. They established 
many chieftainships in Central India, as 
OmriBhadora, Gumesgunge, Digdolli.— Tod's 
Rajasthan, Vol. i, pp. 331, 355. 

KANDIIARA, iucorrectlyKundra-Urieja, 
the Khond mountaineers. 

KANDI, Hind. A peopled tract along a 
river where villages are. 

KANDI, Hind. In DeraGhazi Khan and 
Sind, Prosopis spicigera P. stephaniana. 

KANDIAR A, Hind. This name is applied 
to the following plants : 

Astragalus multicops, Zizypbus vulgaris,. 

Hubus lasiocarpus, Acacia jacqueincmti, 

Carthamus oxyacantha, Cousinia calcitrapeeformis, 

Bieb, Solanutn gracilipes, 

Argemone mexicana, S. xanthocarpum, 

Gymnosporia spinosa, Ballota limbata. 

KANDIL, Malay. Candles. 

KANDLE, Tam. of Ceylon, a tree which 
grows to ■about fourteen inches in diameter, 
aud twenty-four feet high. Its wood is used 
at times in house-work,-— Edge on the Timber 
of Ceylon. 

KANDO, Hind. Cresalpinia sepiaria ; 
Hippophae rhamnoides. 

KANDOBA, a male deity at Jejuri in the 
Dekhan between Sassoorand Satarah. About 
the beginning of December on the 6 th of 
Margashirsh a great festival and fair are held, 
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to which pilgrims come from a great distance. 
Bhandar and cliampa flowers are sacred to 
Kandoba and exercists shout Elkot and give 
Bhandar. Kandoba, next to Wittoba, is the 
most popular object of worship among the 
Mabratlas, and his most famous temple is at 
Jejuri, near Pood a. Byroba, the local deity 
of herdsmen, is as Jargely worshipped in the 
Dekhau as is Kandoba, the deified hero of 
shepherds. The chief objects of Mahratta 
worship are certain incarnations, or images 
of deified mortals, known as Etoba or WittSW 
and Kandoba, at Panderpoor, Jejuri ana 
Malligaon, but the village deities receive sp¬ 
lurge part of their attention in times of sickness 
or peril. Brahmans state that Siva became 
incarnate in Kandeh Rao for the purpose fjf 
destroying an oppressive giant named Mam¬ 
mal, at a place in the Carnatic, called Pehmer. 
The giant Manimal made a most desperate 
defence against Kandeh Rao, but was Ut 
length slain : whereupon all the oppressed 
subjects of this giant paid adoration to Kandeh 
Rao, to the number, as the story goes, of 
seven crore of’ people, whence this avatara is 
called Yehl-khut : yula in Tamil meaning 
seven, and khut, or koot, being a Mahratta 
pronunciation of ( 100 , 00 , 000 ) a hundred lakh, 
or teu millions. A handsome temple, dedicat¬ 
ed to the worship of this avatara, now known 
as Kandoba is at Jejuri, a town of some 
extent about thirty miles to the south-east of 
Poona. It is situated in a beautiful country, 
on a high hill, and has a very commanding 
and majestic appearance : the temple, walls 
around, aud steps up to it, are well built, of 
fine stone. The murlidar, or musical girls 
attached to it, are said to exceed two hundred 
in number. A great many brahmans reside 
in and about the temple, and many beggars. 
Kandoba is not an uncommon name with 
brahmans and other Iiindoos for instauce, 
Lakpat Kaudhi Rao.— Chow Chow, p. 262 ; 
Moor, p. 424. See Kandehrao. 

KAND00, of Cuttack, is the abloos or 
ebony tree. The darkest shade of the wood is 
the heart of the tree. It is a very haudsome 
fancy wood ; aud its price per cubic foot is 
12 aunas or Is. 6 df.— Cal . Cat. Ex. of 1862. 

KAN DR A or Khandra ? a class of slaves 
in Cuttack of aD impure caste. 

KANDRA, Hind. Cornus macrophylla. 
Wall . 

KAND RE, Hind. Abies Smithiana. 

KANDRICAM, Tam. Frankincense. 

KANDURI, Hind, of Panjab. Coccinea 
indica, W. fy A. 

KANDRU, Hind., of Kaghan, &c. Cornus 
macrophyl]#, dog-wood. 

KAND-SIYAII, Hind. Unclarified sugar, 
or gur. 
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KANDU, Hind. Eryngium planum. Parthian dynasty ceased to reign in Kabul 
KANDULI, Bbng. Ancilema nudiflorum. and the Paujab, a new race of Scythian kings 
Commelyna nudiflora. appeared, who issued gold and copper money 

KANDULU, Tel. Cajanus Indicus of quite a different device and style from 
Spreng . Cytisus cajan, 7?., VoL iii, p. 325. anything before current. These bear a title 
KANDU RELLU GADDI, Tkl. Sac- of Kauerkes, at first with the title of Basileus 
charum fuscum, JR., VoL i, p. 236. The best, Basileon, but afterwards with the Indian title 
dark-coloured reeds with which the natives of Rao Nano Rao. The number and variety 
write, are made from this species ; kaudu of the Kauerki coius indicate a long dominion 
signifies “ black, scorched.”— Br. of kings of the race. The only characters on 

KANDURI, Hind. Coccinea Indioa. their coins are Greek, but these become at 
KANDY, in lat. 7° 17% Loug. 80° 49‘, one last so corrupt as to be quite illegible. On 
of the principal towns in the interior of their obverse is the king standing, or in bust 
Ceylon. Bellungallee village, S W. of Kandy, to the waist, in a Tartar or Indian dress, 
is 2,259 feet ; Matina patin, S. of Kaudi, is with the name and titles in a Greek legend 
3,201 feet, Fras ; Peredenia is 1,650 feet, round : while on the reverse are Mithraic 
Kandy is a table land with a chief town representations of the sun or moon with 
of same name, in the interior of Ceylon, HA102J, NANAIAJ OKPO, MIOPO, MAO, 
conquered by the British after the battle of A8PO, or some other mystical name of these 
Meyda Maha Nowera, 18th February 1815, luminaries, also in Greek letters. And on 
where the sovereign Vikrama Raja Singa was all the Kauerki coins, is the same monogram 
taken prisoner and removed to Vellore where as the Kadphises dynasty used, and which 
lie died. The British entered the Kandian was borrowed apparently from the nameless 
country, 11th January 1815. When coffee- Soter Megas. This would seem to indicate 
planting first came in vogue, the Kandyan that the Kanerki dynasty, though interrupted 
people flocked in hundreds to the great distri- as Mr. Prinsep supposes by the intervention 
bution of rupees, but this source of labour was of Ario-Parthiaus, was yet a continuation of 
soon found to be insufficient and of too pre- the same tribe and nation as its predecessors 
carious a nature to be relied on, even had of the name of Kadphises. The state reli- 
there been a superabundance. The Kandyan gion seems to have been mithraic, whence 
*Was able to live on the produce of his rice derived, not known ; but on their coins 
r £elds, &c., &c., before European capital was the Siva bull device is also found on the 
introduced, aud he has such a reverence for reverse, the bull’s head being to the left, 
his patrimonial lands, that were his gain to —in the coins of the Kadphises being to 
be quadrupled, he would not abandon their the right. A list of their kings, caunot bo 
culture, it was only therefore during a portion framed, but their power seems to have lasted 
of the year that he could be induced, even by for more than two centuries. The style and 
the new stimulus, money, to exert himself, device of* the Greek, of the gold coins 
besides, working for hire is repulsive to their especially, of the coins both of Kadphises and 
national feelings, is looked upou as almost the Kanerki, was carried on till it grew more 
slavery, aud is galling to them. The Sing- aud more corrupt, and was at last, entirely 
halese from the maritime provinces have a lost, through the deterioration of art, under 
stronger love of gain, a liking for arrack, and the princes of hindoo race, who succeeded to 
rooted propensity to gamble. In 1841, 1842 the more energetic Greeks and Scythians.— 
and 1843, thousands of these people were On the Historical Results deditcible from 
employed on estates.— F. Layard ; Bussche's recent Discoveries in Affyhanistan , by H . T. 
Ceylon. See Ceylon, Gahalaya, Rhodia, Poly- Prinsep , Esq % See Inscriptions, p. 372, Ka- 
andry, pp. 110, 326, India. bul, pp. 436, 438, 439. 

KANDYARI, Hind. Solanum indicum. KANER, Hind., Duk. Nerium odorum, 
KANE, a river near Tighura in Punuah. Ait. 

KANEEL, Dut. Cinnamomum. Cinnamon. KANG, Chinese bed-places, built of brick 
KANEFIE TURMALI—? Diamond. to admit of fires being made inside during 
KANELU, Hind., of Chamba, Ilex dipy- the cold weather, ranged round the walls, 
rena, Wall . leaving the middle of the room vacant.— 

‘KANER, Hind. Nerium odoratum, Lam . Frere 7 s Antipodes , p. 312. 

KANERA, of Panjab, Kanera pudari, of • KANER-ZARD, Hind. Cerbera manghas* 
Beas. Hamiltonia suaveolens, Roxb. KANFURRA JOGI, or Gosaen, are in 

KANERA, Hind. Dharmsala paper made great bodies, often in many thousands at 
from Daphne oleoides, also Skirmmia laureola. Oodipoor. In the grand military festivals ta 
KANERKI. At the close of the first cen- the god of war, the scymitar, symbolic^df 
tury of our era, when the supposed Ario- Mars, worshipped by the Gchlote, is entrusted- 
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<ia them. They are unmarried. In the sacred environs ,* Officers’ bungalow is 2,553 feet, 
rites to their manes by the disciples, the Hot spring of Thatvam near Kangra is 1,602 
flowers of the ak and evergreen leaves are feet above the sea. Kangra is also called 
strewed on their graves and sprinkled with Kot Kangra. It is about 20 miles from Ja- 
water.— Tod's Rajasthan, Vol. i ,p. 72. See wala mukhi, and has been famed for centuries 
Kan-Phatta-Yogi. for the skill of its people in restoring the noses 

KANG, Kangni, Guz., Hind. Setaria by the rhino-plastic operation, instituted by 
italica. Italian Millet. Budyn, a physician of the emperor Akbar, 

KANGA, a hard wood of Cuttack. to whom Akbar granted % jaghir at Kangra. 

KANGAGH, Hind. Morchella semilibera. The Kangra people are sturdy, honest, and 
KANGAtAM, Tel. Dammar. independent. The Kangra district has a jjreat 

KANGAL M1RCH, Hind. Fruit. Celtis export trade in rice, of which the most esteem- 
caucasia, Willde. ed kind is the “ basmati.” In the Kangfo 

KANGALAM, Mal. Predial slaves in district also, are grey limestone, sandstone of 
Malabar. two sorts, both good for building and granite. 

KANGAN, Hind. Crocus sativus. Kangra fort is a short way within the outer 

KANGANA, Singh. A bracelet, or a ranges of the Himalaya. Kangra is situated 
string or ribbon tied round the waist, espe- in lat. 31° 57' ; Long. 76° 4'. It is a British 
cially at marriage. The Kaugani is a cere- station, and the hills around it are exten- 
monial part of a mahomedan marriage. sively planted with tea. The Gaddi are a hill 

KANGANI, Hind. Penisetuni italicum, shepherd race about Kangra and elsewhere. 
Setaria italica. The following elevations are determined : 


KANGANKAR, Hind. A species of Ft, Ft. 

Salsola yielding barilla. Carbonate of soda Noorpoor.1,665 Nari Ghaut....2,009 

obtained from it. Kotila.1,370 Rajah poor do...2,500 

KANGANMANDI, Hind. Aristolochia Kangra.2,647 Sekunder do....5>430 

rotunda also Crocus sativus. Joala Mukhi.1,805 Jaintri do...5,632 

KANGAR, or Khangar, of Murree hills. Tira.2,470 Gogar pass.3,900 

Pistacia integerrima, //./. Sr Th. Mundi.2,637 Tiri do.6>484 

KANGA VITTEE, Maleal, A jungle Sultanpoor.4,584 


tree of the west coast, which grows to about In Kangra and Kulu, there is a crab or wild 
sixteen feet high, and eight inches in diame- apple, called “ ban mehal” (Pyrus baccata) 
ter.— Edye , Forests of Malabar and Canara. also a quince (Cydonia vulgaris) and theKan- 
KANGEAN, see Kalkoon or Turkey Isles, gra district produces wheat, barley, gram, 
KANGER, Hind. Sageretia brandrethi- lentil, rape seed, safflower, mustard and flax 
ana. In the Salt Range, Grewia betulsefolia. among the spring crops ; and rice, maize, mil- 
KANGIIAI, Hind. Adiantum caudatum. lets, buck wheat, cotton, sugar-cane, opium 
KANGIII, Hind. Sponia Wightii, Kang- and tobacco are in the produce of the autumn 
hi. See Kalka. harvest. Wool, tea, sugar, salt, ghee, honey, 

KANGIII CHIT, ITjnd. Cactus Indica. bees* wax, soap, timber, iron and slates for 
KANGHOL M1RCH, Hind. Celtis cau- roofing are among the staples of the district, 
casica. The Kangra people are sturdy, honest and 

KANGIIUR, Mahii. Garuga pinuata, independent. Most of the traders of the 
Roxb . snow valleys have some members of their 

KANGI, Hind, Flncourtia sapida, also families residing at Daba or Gyaui on the 
Lycium europcEum or L. Edgeworthi, also Nuna-khar lake. The great body of the hiil- 
Euphorbia dracunculoides. " men are Rajpoots, there are a few villages of 

KANGIARI, Hind. A blight on sugar- brahmans, their residences are respectable, 
cane, in which barren sapless branches grow and occupy the more elevated portion of the 
out. village site, the huts of the Dom or Hali 

KANGI-KA-SAG, Hind, Leaves of being on a low range. The Dom are heredi- 
Malva rotundifolia. tary bondsmen to the Rajpoots. Basgi also 

KANGLA, Chenab. Ravi, Acer creticum, dwell there, aud are, both men and women, 
Linn. singers at the temples. The men of all castes 

KANGLU, Hind. Pyrus Kumaonensis. in the hills are short and of poor physique ; 
KANGNI, Hind. Pennisetum italicum, they look worn and get deep-lined on the 
or Pauicum italicum, a grain much eaten by face at a comparatively early age. The 
the podrer classes. young women are often extremely pretty, 

KANGRA, in lat. 32® 5' 2" N. ; Long, 76° those living in the higher and colder villages, 
14' 4" E., in Chamba, a civil and military having, at 15 or 16, a complexion as fair as 
station, with large tea plantations in the many Spaniards or Italians, and with very 
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regular features. But they .grow darker as he placid and beautiful valleys of Kangra 
they advance in years, and become very plain, nd the noble hills behind. Dhurrasalla is 
The Dhurmsalla sanitarium, is situated in the divided into two stations, the lower and the 
Kapgra district in E. Long. 76° 20, and in N. upper, the one the residence of the civilians 
Lat. 32° 13'. The houses are built progressing nd visitors from all parts of Panjab, and the 
up the hill, so that they are at very different other occupied by the officers' houses and 
elevations, the lowest being at an elevation ines of a regiment.— Schl. H.f. et. Thom., 
of 4,000 feet, the highest 7,000 feet. The pp. 190, 203, 208 ; Journal of the Asiatic 
height of the Cutcherry is 4,876 feet, that of Society of Bengal , pp. 409, 580, No. 202, 
Major Fein's house and McLeodgunge Bazar, April 1840; Ann . Lid. Adm y VoL xii ,p. 112 ; 
6,180 feet. Tne sanitarium is on one of the Indian Annals , No. 227, 1870; Dr.W. F. 
spurs, running south from the great rauge of Dickson , 1870 ; Baharee. See Khunniara,' 
u Dhaoli Dhar.” This range runs east and Kohistan. 

west, at a height of from 13,000 feet to 19,000 KANG-SI, a lexicographer of the Chinese 
feet, and forms a great wall on the north ; it is language. The Chinese lexicographers, 
due to this range, that the-climate of Dhurm- hitherto, have not done much more than 
salla is so mild and has such a heavy rain- translate the meanings given in Kang-si’s 
fall. Kangra, is the most beautiful district Chinese Dictionary.— Meadow's Desultory 
in India, excepting Cashmere. It is a most Notes , p. 26. 

lovely fertile valley, surrounded by lofty KANGTAR, Hind. Spiraea Bindley ana. 
mountains, iuterspersed with undulating hills KANGT1SEE. The general direction of 
and situated between the rivers Ravee and this range is north and south, and it is said to 
Sutlej. On one side it has the territories of connect the Himalaya and Mongolia, as by a 
Cashmere and Chumba, on the other the cross-bar. It runs to the east of the Mansaro- 
wild but romantic hunting fields of Kulloo, war and Rawan Rud Lakes, its highest point 
Spiti and Ladak. Various races of men, is said to exceed in elevation any portiou of 
belonging to distinct types of the human the Himalaya, and four large rivers have their 
family, and speaking different languages, are sources in different parts of the range, viz., 
distributed over its surface. Here are hills the Singh Klmwab or Indus, the Langehoo 
just raised above the level of the plain, Khawab which runs through Ladak, the 
and mountain crests higher than any peak of Marc base Khawab which is known as the 
the Andes. Every tone of climate and variety Gogra, and the Tamchoo Khawab or Yaroo, 
of vegetation, is here to be met with, from the great river of eastern Thibet, 
the scorching heat and exuberant growth of KANGU, Panj., Flacourtia sapida, Roxb. 

the tropics, and barren heights destitute of KANGU, Sans. Pencillaria spicata. 

verdure and capped with perpetual snow. KANGUE, Punishment xviii of the Tcha 

Hills dissolve into gentle slopes, and platforms is that usually called by Europeans the Kan- 
of table-land, and valleys, become convulsed gue, and is a common punishment in China 
and upheaved, so as no longer to be distin- for petty offences. It consists of an.enormous 
guished from the ridges which environ them, tablet of wood, with a hole in the middle to 
No spot in the Himalaya can compete for receive the neck, and two smaller ones for 
beauty with the Kangra valley, and its over- the hands of the offender, who is sometimes 
shadowing hills, (13,000 feet) uo scenery sentenced to wear it for weeks or months to- 
presents such sublime and delightful contrasts, gether. He is suffered, provided his strength 
, Below lies the plain, a picture of rural love- will enable him, to walk about, but the bur¬ 
liness aud repose. The surface is covered <Jen is so great, that he is generally glad to 
with the richest cultivation, irrigated by seek for a support of it against a wall or a 
streams which descend from perennial snows tree. If a servant, or runnbr of the civil 
and interspersed with homesteads buried in magistrate, take it into his head that he has 
the midst of groves and fruit trees. Turning rested too long, he beats him with a whip 
from this scene of peaceful beauty, the stern rtiade of leathern thongs till he rise.— Ma- 
and majestic hills above Dhurmsalla confront cartney's Embassy , Vol. i, p. 23. 
us. Their sides are furrowed with precipi- KANGUGA, Beng.,Hind. Urena sinuata. 

tons water-courses. Forests of oak clothe KANGUNI, Mahr. Cela&trus montana 

their flhnk, and higher up give place to gloomy Roxb. 9 

and funereal piles. Above all are wastes of KANGUNI, Sansc., or Korralu, Tel. 
snow or pyramidal masses of granite too per- Setaria italica, Kuntk. 
pendicular for the snow to rest on. Dhur- KANGU VITTU, the Malayala name of 
msalla, stands in the bosom of those mighty a tree which grows to abont sixteen feet high, 
bills, circular in its outline, and commanding and eight inches in diameter. It is one of the 
a view unequalled in the world perhaps, of jungle-trees of the coast.— Edye, M. and C. * 
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KANGWEL, Dut. Nelumbium specio- 
«um. 

KANHA B1CHU, Hind. Morchella semi- 
libera. 

KANHEE, a valley situated to the west of, 
and which runs parallel to, that of Quetta, but 
extends further south. Its length is about 30 
miles, and breadth 5 or 6. It is bounded on 
the east by the great Chah’ltan range, which 
separates it from the valley of Quetta, and 
on the west by a parallel range of much less 
height, which, towards the north separates it 
from the valley of Pishin. See Kelat. 

KANHUN, a river near Kamptee. 

KANI, Ta>i. A land measure, a rice 
measure in .Chittagong.— Wilson. 

KANIA BIAN, Burm. Sulphuric acid, 
Kani. 

KANI-ATCIII. Tondaimandalam, is an 
ancient name of a tract in southern India ex¬ 
tending from Nellore to the Coleroon river, 
and including N. and S. Arcot and the 
Chingleput collectorates. It is described as 
having been au ancient wilderness known in 
the Ramayanum as the Dantiaearanyam “ the 
forest of the punisher, and was inhabited by 
the Kiirambar, a pastoral and half-savage race 
who had their own chiefs residing in Kot or 
forts. They were conquered by an inroad of 
the Vellalar from the western portion of the 
peninsula in the reign of Adanda Chakravarti, 
in an age supposed prior to the Christian era. 
The Vellalar race found the clearance of the 
forest a task of such difficulty that some 
withdrew ; aud the others who remained had 
the peculiar privileges conferred on them by 
Adanda Chakravarti, which are called the 
Kaui-atchi, meaning acre-permaneucy. They 
have served through the political changes of 
centuries and are highly valued in a large 
portion of the old Tondai-mandalam. 

KANI-ATCIII-KARAN, see Myarasi. 

KANIA-DANAM, literally, virgin-giving ; 
a ceremonial in the marriage customs of the 
hindoos, the giviug away of the bride. See 
Hindoo. 

KANI-AMMA, a goddess of the non-aryan 
races in the peninsula of India. See Hindoo. 

KANI APA TIGE, or Edakula mandula 
mari and Kadepa-tige ; Vitis pedata, Wall . ; 
Vitis carnosa, Wall . This name is often 
applied generally to the genus Vitis. K&ui, 
like k&di means “ a yoke.” 

KANIAR, Hind. Cathartocarpus fistula. 

KANIDE, Hind, of Ravi. Coriaria nepa- 

lensis. 

KANI GA, Tel. Pongaraia glabra, Vent 

KANIGI, Panj. Flacourtia sapida, Boxb. 

KANIGI CHETTU, or Kanapa chettu 
Barringtonia acutangula, Garin . Piddington 
writes it Kaniti and applies it to B. speciosa. 
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KANIGOR^M, see Kohat. 

KANIL, Dut. Ciunamon. 

KANIRA, Hind. Nerium odorum. 

KAInIRAM, Can. Strychrios nux vomica. 

KANITI VERU, Tel. Root of Eugenia 
racemosn, Linn. 

KANIURU, Sutlej. Hedera helix. The 
Ivy. 

KANIYA. Krishna, familiarly Kaniya, 
also called Ileri, and written Crishna, Kristin* 
Kisn, Kistna, and Krishna, was of the tribe 
of Yadu, the founder of the fifty-six tribes 
(Chahpan-kula Yadu) who obtained the 
universal sovereignty of India, and was 
descended from Yayat, the third son of 
Swayambhuma Mami, also called Vuiva-swata- 
mauu or the man, Lord of the earth, whose 
daughter Ella, (Terra) was espoused by 
Budha (Mercury) son of Chandra, the moon, 
whence the Yadu are styled Cliandravansi, 
or children of the moon. Budha was therefore 
worshipped as the great ancestor, Pitriswara, 
of the lunar race, and previous to the apo¬ 
theosis of Krishna, was adored by all the 
Yadu race. The principal shrine of Budha 
was at Dwarica, where he still receives 
adoration as Budha Trivicrama, the triple 
energy, like the Hermes Triplex of Egypt. 
Krishna or Kaniya lived towards the con¬ 
clusion of the brazen age, calculated to have 
been about 1100 to 1200 years before Christ. 
Ho was born to the inheritance of Vrij, the 
country of the Suraseni, comprehending the 
territory round Mathura for a space of eighty 
miles, of which he was unjustly deprived in 
his infancy by his relative Kansa. From its 
vicinity to Dehli we may infer, either that 
there was no lord paramount amongst the 
Yadu of this period, or that Krishna’s family 
held as vassals of Hastinapoor, then with 
Indraprestha or Dehli, the chief seat of Yadu 
power. There were two princes named 
Surasen amongst the immediate predecessors 
of Krishna : one, his grandfather, the other 
eight generations anterior. Which of these 
was the founder of Siirapoor ou the Yamuna, 
the capital of the Yadu, is not known, but 
we may assume that the first gave his name 
to the region around Mathura, described by 
Arriau as the country of the Suraseni. 
Alexander was in India probably about eight 
centuries after the deification of Krishna, 
and it is satisfactory to find that the inquiries 
he instituted into the genealogy of the dynasty 
then ruling on the Yamuna, correspond very 
closely with those of the Yadu of this distant 
period ; and combined with what Arrian says 
of the origin of the Pandu, it appears indis¬ 
putable that the descendants of this powerful 
branch of the Yadu ruled on the Yamuna 
when the Macedonian erected the altars of 
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Greece on the Indus. That the personage) and is depicted as an infant with a pdra, or 
Whose epithet of * Krishna-Sham designates comfit-ball in his hand. This image, Which 
his colour as the Black Prince,’ was in fact was one of the penates of a former age, anil 
a distinguished chief of the Yadu, there is which, since the destruction of a shrine of 
not a shadow of doubt ; nor that, after his Krishna by the mahomedans, had lain in the 
death, they placed him among the gods as an Yamuna, attached itself to the sacerdotal zone 
incarnation of Vishnu or the sun ; and from (zuou) of the high-priest Baiba, while he 
this period, we may deduce the hindoo was performing his ablutions, who, carrying 
notion of their Trinity. Arrian enumerates it home, placed it in a niche of the temple 
the names of Budaeus and Cradevas amongst and worshipped it: and Nonanda yet receiveif 
the early ancestors of the tribe then in power, the peculiar homage of the high-priest and 
which would alone convince us that Alexan- his family as their household divinity, 
der had access to the genealogies of the Pura- Of the second image, Mat’hura Nath, there 
nas ; for we can have little hesitation in affirm- is no particular mention ; it was at one time 
iug these to be Budha and Kroshtdeva, an- at Kamnorh in Mewar, but is now at Kotah. 
cestors of Krishna ; and that “ Mathoras and The pera of Mat’hura can only be made from 
Cliflobaras,” the chief cities of the Suraseni, the waters of the Yamuna, from whence it is 
are the Mathura aud Surpoor occupied by the still conveyed to Nonanda at Nat’hdwara, 
descendants of Sursen. Fifty-seven descents and with curds forms his evening repast, 
are given, both in their sacred and profane The fourth statue, that of Gokul-Nath, or 
genealogies, from Krishna to the princes sup- Gokul Chandrama (*. e. f the moon of Gokul), 
posed to have been contemporary with Vic- had an equally mysterious origin, having been 
ramaditya. The Yadu Bhatti or Shamali discovered in a deep ravine on the banks of 
Bhatti (the Asbam Betti of Abul Fazil), draw the river ; Baiba assigned it to his brother-in* 
their pedigree from Krishna or Yadunath, as law. Gokul is an island on the Jumna, a 
do the Jhareja of Kutch. When Arungzeeb few miles below Mat’liura, and celebrated in 
proscribed Kaniya, and rendered his shrines the early history of the pastoral divinity, 
impure throughout Vrij, rana Raj Sing The residence of this image at Jeipoor does 
offered the heads of one hundred thousand not deprive the little island of its honours as 
Bajpoots for his service, and the god was a place of pilgrimage ; for ‘the god of Gokul* 
conducted by the route of Kotah and Rampoora has an altar on the original site, and his rites, 
to Mewar. An omen decided the spot of his at the early part of the 19th century, were 
future residence. As he journeyed to gain performed by an aged priestess, who dis- 
the capital of the Seesodia, the chariot-wheel owns the jurisdiction of the high-priest of 
sunk deep into the earth, and' defied extrica- Nat’hdwara, both in the spiritual and tew po¬ 
tion ; upon which the Sookuni (Augur) ral concerns of her shrine. The fifth, Yadu- 
interpreted the pleasure of the god, that he Nath, is the deified ancestor of the whole Yadu 
desired to dwell there. This circumstance race. This image, now at Surat, formerly 
occurred at an inconsiderable village called adorned the shrine of Mahavan near Mat’hura, 
Siarh, in the fief of Daiiwara, one of the which was destroyed by Mahmud. The sixth, 
sixteen nobles of Mewar. Rejoiced at this Vitul-Nath, or Pandurang, was found in the 
decided manifestation of favour, the chief Ganges at Benares, Saravat, 1572, from which 
hastened to make a perpetual gift of the vil- we may judge of their habit of multiplying 
lage and its lands, which was speedily con- diviuities. The seventh, Madhan Mohana, “ he 
firmed by the patent of the Rana.’ Nat’h-ji who intoxicates with desire,” the seductive 
(the god) was removed from his car, and in lover of Radha and the Gopi, has his ritei 
due time a temple was erected for his recep- performed by a woman, 
tion, when the hamlet of Siarh became the The precisp period of Baiba Acharyfi, 
town of Nat’hdwara, which now contains who collected the seven images of KrishtK 
many thousand inhabitants of all denomina- now in Rajast’han is not known ; but he must 
tions, who, reposing under the especial pro- have lived about the time of the last of tKg 
taction of the god, are exempt from every Lodi kings, at the period of the conquest of 
mortal tribunal. The site is not uninteresting, India by the Moguls. Damodra, the pouf£fi| 
nor devoid of the means of defence. To the at the beginning of the nineteenth centu^V ~ 
cast it is shut in by a cluster of hills, and to was his lineal descendant; and whether M ;■ 
tte ; westtfard flows the Bunas, which nearly addressing him verbally or by letter, was styled 
bathes the extreme points of the hills. There Maharaja or ‘ great prince.* As the supreimi 
ate seven celebrated images in Rajputanab,viz: head of the Vishnu sect, his person is 
Nonita, or Nonanda, the juvenile Kaniya, his be Ansa, “ or a portion of the divinity f airfi 
altar separate, though close to Nath-ji. He I it was maintained that so late as the fatbfjp' 
iialapstjrledBala-mokuud, ‘the blessed child,’ I of the present incilmbetii the god ms^feipf , 
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himself and conversed with the high-priest. 
«;What effect the milder rites of the shepherd 
god has produced on the adorers of Siva cannot 
be ascertained, but assuredly Eklinga, the 
tutelary divinity of Me war, has to complain of 
being defrauded of half his dues since Kaniya 
transferred his abode from the Yamuna to 
the Bunus ; for the revenues assigned to 
Kaniya, who under the epithet of “ yellow 
mantle,” has a distinguished niche in the 
domestic chapel of the Rana, far exceed those 
of Siva. In all ages and countries the rights 
of sanctuary have been admitted, and however 
they may be abused, their institution sprung 
from humane motives. To check the impulse 
of reveuge and to shelter the weak from op¬ 
pression are noble objects, and the surest test 
of a nation’s independence is the extent to 
which they are carried. From the remotest 
times sirna has been the most valued privi¬ 
lege of Ihe Rajpoots, the lowest of whom 
deems his house a refuge against the most 
powerful. When Moses, after the Exodus, 
made a division of the lands of Canaau amongst 
the Israelites, and appointed six cities to be the 
refuge of him who had slain unwittingly, from 
the avenger of blood, the intention was not to 
afford facilities for eluding juice, but to check 
the hasty impulse of revenge ; for the slayer 
was only to be protected until he stood before 
the congregation for judgment, or until the 
death of the high-priest, which event appears 
to have been considered as the termination 
of revenge. The infraction of political sanc¬ 
tuary (sirna torna) often gives rise to the most 
inveterate feuds ; and its abuse by the priests 
is highly prejudicial to society. Moses appoint¬ 
ed but six cities of refuge to the whole Levite 
tribe ; but the Rana of Mewar assigned more 
io one shrine thau the entire possession of that 
branch of the Israelites, who had but forty-two 
cities, while Kaniya has forty-six. The motive 
qf sanctuary in Rajast’han may have been 
originally the same as that of the divine 
legislator ; but the privilege was abused, and 
the most notorious criminals deemed the 
temple their best safeguard. Yet some 
princes were hardy enough to violate, though 
indirectly, the sacred sirna. ' Zalim Singh 
of Kotab, a zealot in all the observances of 
religion, though he would not demand the 
culprit, or sacrilegiously drag him from the 
altar, forced him thence by prohibiting the 
idmission of food, and threatening to build 
: up the door of the temple. It was thus 
the Greeks evaded the laws, and compelled 
the . Criminal’s surrender by kindling fires 
around the sanctuary. Hindupati, vulgo 
Hinduput, chief of the hindoo race, is a title 
appertaining to the ranas of Mewar. It has, 
however, been assumed by chieftains scarcely 
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superior to some of his vassals, though with 
some degree of pretension by Sevaji, who, 
had he been spared, might have worked the 
redemption of his nation and of the Rana’s 
house, from which he sprung. There was an 
ancient law of Athens analogous to the Mosaic, 
by which he who committed “ chance-medley,” 
should fly the country for a year, during which 
his relatives made satisfaction to the relatives 
of the deceased. The Greeks bad asyla for 
every description of criminals, which could 
not be violated without infamy. Gibbon 
gives a memorable instance of disregard to 
the sanctuary of St. Julian in Auvergne, by 
the soldiers of the Frank king Theodoric, 
who divided the spoils of the altar, and made 
the priests captives : an impiety not only 
unsanctioned by the son of Clovis, but punished 
by the death of the offenders, the restoration 
of the plunder, and the extension of the right 
of sanctuary, five miles around the sepulchre 
of the holy martyr. Kauiya is the Saint 
Nicholas of the hindoo navigator, as was 
Apollo to the Grecian and Celtic sailors, who 
purchased the charmed arrows of the god to 
calm the troubled sea. As the destroyer of 
Kalinag, ‘ the black serpent,’ which infested 
the waters of the Yamuna, Kaniya has the 
character of the Pythic Apollo. He is repre¬ 
sented dragging the monster from the ‘ black 
stream,’ and bruising him with his foot. He 
had, however, many battles with his hydra-foe 
ere he vanquished him, and he was once 
driven by Kal-yamun from Yrij to Dwarica, 
whence liis title of Riuchor. In this myth, 
we have the old allegory of the schismatic wars 
of the buddhists and vaishnava. Diodorus 
informs us that Kan was one of the titles of the 
Egyptian Apollo as the sun ; and this is the 
common contraction for Kaniya, whose colour 
is a dark cerulean blue (nila) : and hence his 
name Nila-nath, who, like the Apollo of the 
Nile, is depicted with the human form and 
eagle-head, with a lotus iu his hand.— Tod's 
Rajasthan , Vol. i, pp. 548, 549, 550, 526, 
527; Numbers, Chaps . xxxv,vs. 2, 25, p. 
12 ; and Joshua , Chap . xx, v. 6. 

KANJAN KORAI, Tam. Basella alba. 

KAN JAR, a race amongst the Mahrattas, 
who make baskets and sell strings of cotton and 
hemp. They are the yerkal vadu of Telingana. 

KANJaR, Hind. Acer cultratumu 

KANJAR or Amaltas, Hind. Cassia 
fistula. 

KANJARA, Tam., Maleal. A Malabar 
and Canara tree which grows to abqut two 
feet and a half iu diameter, and fh>m tjrenty- 
five io thirty, in height, of little use or dura¬ 
bility. Its fruit is very intoxicating, ^nji is 
used medicinally .—Forests of Mal^baf 
and Canara . 
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KAN-NOtfL. 


KAN JAR A, Sans. Daucus carota, 

KANJAROM, an ash-coloured wood of 
Travancore, used for common building.— Col . 
Frith. 

KANJERAM YER, Maleal. Root of 
Strychnos nux-vomica. 

KANJI, Hind. Rhus vernicifera. 

KANJIR, Hind. Artichoke. 

KANJIR, Hind., Pers. Cynara scoly- 
mus, Linn. 

KANJKI, a running footman attached to 
the court of the Bhawalpur Daoodputra. 

KANJRU, Hind. Ilex dipyrena. 

KANJU, Hind, of Panjab. Uimus in- 
tegrifolia. 

KANJUA, Hind. Guilandina bonduc. 

KANJUR, Hind. Caesalpinia sappan. 

KANJURA, Duk., Hind. Commeryna 
obliqua. 

KANJUREA, Tam. A Ceylon tree which 
grows to about sixteen inches in diameter, 
and ten or fifteen feet high. The natives use 
it at times in house-work. It produces a fruit 
which is used medicinally.— Edye, Ceylon. 

KANK, see Sanknsura. 

KANKADU CHETTU, Tel. Sapindus 
emarginatus, Vahl. 

KANKAR, Beng. ? Kakri, Hind. Cu- 
cumis utillissimus, Roxb. 

KANKAR, Hind. A calcareous concrete, 
one sort is called “Rewasa,” another “Chappar 
harsaru,” is a particular kind of concrete in 
the Delhi district. Kankar consists of irregular 
and fantastically-shaped pieces of calcareous 
concrete. In some parts of India it forms 
the principal material for road-making. From 
Calcutta to the Kahibar frontier the road is 
made from Kankar ; this mineral yields when 
burnt,an excellent lime for mortar. Professor 
Ansted’s analysis of it is 72 per cent, carbo¬ 
nate of lime, 15 per cent, silica, 18 per cent, 
alumina,— Proc. Geol. Soc.of London, 1863, 
p . 8, in Powell*$ Hand-book. 

KANKARI, Duk. Cucumis sativus, Linn. 

KANKELI, Sansc., Tel. Jonesia asoca. 

KANKHURA, Beng. Hydroleazeylanica. 

KANKI PUTRI, or Konki, Tel. Pisonia 
villosa, Poir. 

KANKOL also Kankoli, Hind. Elaeagnus 
orientalis, Elaeagnus conferta. 

KANKOL MIRCH, Hind. Fruit of Celtis 
caucasica, Elaeagnus is called Kankoli in some 
parts of the Himalaya. 

KANKOOMBALA-KATTEYA-GASS, 

Singh. Pygeum ceylanicum, Gcertn. 

KANKRA, Hind. Pavetta mdica, Linn. 

KANKRA, Beng. Bruguiera rheedii, 
VHerit. 

KANKROWLEE LAKE, also called Raj 
Samund was formed by Rai Singh, rana of 
Me war, at a cost of £1,150,000. It was 


commenced in a. d. 1661, during a period of 
famine and was finished in 1668. It was 
formed by erecting a bund or embankment, 
of white marble across a small river, the 
Gooratee, near Oodeypore. 

KANKUR, also Karkti, Beng. Cucumis 
utilissimus, Roxb., W. fy A. 

KANKUSHTAM, Sans., Tel. Euphor¬ 
bia, sp. The original Sanskrit word is a 
mineral like mica used in medicine. The 
Sanscrit synonims, however, are Tikta dug- 
dha, signifying lit. “ bitter milk,” and Vijri , 
a “ Euphorbia.” 

KANLI, Hind. Pangi, Abies smithiana. 
Himalayan spruce. 

KANNA, Hind. Commelyna Bengalensis. 

KANNA, Hind., the flower stalk of the 
moonj grass, Saccharum munja. 

KANNABIS, Gr. Hemp. Cannabis sati- 
va, Linn., Roxb., Rheede. 

KANNADA, see India. 

KANNA-GONA-GASS, Singh. Artocar- 
pus lacoocha, Roxb. 

KANNANG-KIRAY, Commelyna com¬ 
munis. 

KAN-NA-KOSH, Burm. Croton oil. Cro¬ 
ton tiglium. 

KAN-NAN THA, Burm., or Crab Tree. 
A tree of maximum girth 4 cubits, and 
maximum length 30 feet. It is abundant 
on Pielo Island near Mergui, but scarcely 
procurable in Moulmein. The wood is used 
for houses, zyats, &c*, is very durable and of 
handsome grain. Of this wood, there are two 
kinds, red and white; when seasoned, the red 
variety sinks and the white floats : the latter 
lighter than the former, likely to answer for 
helves ; the former too heavy for that purpose. 
Both woods very good for turning purposes. 
— Captain Dance. 

KANNARI, on the western coast of India 
celebrated for its buddhist caves. The Sal- 
sette or Kannari caves, in the island of Sal- 
sette, are also purely buddhist, but very 
inferior to the former. The Kannari caves 
are excavated in a hill situated in the midst of 
an immense tract of forest country, and Mr. 
Fergusson supposes their date about the 9th or 
10th century of Christian era. See Budd’ha ; 
Caves ; Kewneri ; Karli. 

KaNNA-TSO, Burm. A Tavoy wood, 
very tough, close-grained. 

KANNE A, see Hot Springs. 

KANNEH, the cave emporium of the 
Romans, the modern Makullah. See Canneh. 

KANNE KOMALI, Boerhaavia stellate, 


R. W. Ic., 875. 

KAtfNEM, or 
pedata, Wall. 

KAN-NOUL, Can. 
Latham. 


Edakula mari. Villi 

Syphestidea 
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KANOUJ. K^NBAJ. 

e^ANNU TAKU, T«t. Evil eye. Vardhaaa, ruling from Cmbmere to Assam, «** 

3CANOBA, the i4plat a temple near Poona, from Nepaul to the Nerbuddah, the city had 
The head of the temple js styled a Bhagat: on not then been of a larger size than three and a 
the Jan’m Ashfcami, he works himself up into half-miles in length, and three-quarters of ft 
a hysterical state, and the people believing him mile in breadth. It was surrounded by strong 
then to be possessed by Krishna, worship him walls and deep ditches, and was washed by the 
with incense and prostration, and present to Ganges along its eastern face. Two hundred 
him sick people to be touched and cured, and fifty-years later, Kanouj is spoken of by 
See Bhagat. Abu Zaid, as a great city. In a. d. 915, the 

KANOCH, Hind, of Kulu, Fraxinus well-known geographer, Masudi, speaks of 
xanthoxyloides, Crab ash. it as * the capital of one of the four great 

KANOCH A, Hind. Salvia indica. kings of India.’ Just a ceutury afterwards, 

KANONEN,Dut. Kanoen, Ger. Cannon, the historian of Mahmud relates that he 
KANOJ, seed of a small tree brought there saw a city which raised its head to the 
from Pali and Delhi: considered heating and skies, and which in strength and structure 
Constipating ; taken as a condiment and also might justly boast to have no equal. In 
giyeo as a medicine in diarrhoea : one seer sells another hundred and seventy-five years, it 
for two rupees.— Gen. Med. Top , p . 141. attained a still greater splendour and opulence, 
KANOJEE ANGRIA. See Angolam. aud became that overgrown city of a luxuri- 
KANON, Sw. Cannon. ous and effeminate people, which fell an 

KANON, Kot kasun, Rewapee, Patody, easy prey to the Ghorian, when with the 
Apd part of the Baraitch jaghire, form a fall of Kanouj ended hindoo independence, 
tract of country called Beeghoto, occupied by The last scion of the Rhatore departed to 
the Ahir and the Chouhon rajpoot. found a new kingdom far away in Marwar, 

KANONEN, Dut., Ger., Sw. Cannon, and deserted Kanouj, and, as described by 
KANO-RAJ, Bung. Bauhinia Candida, Ibn Batuta, only a hundred and fifty years 
var. Bauhinia variegata, Linn. later it had dwindled to a small town. Up 

KANOUT, a river of Shajehanapoor. to the middle of the seventh century, 
KANOOR. Sheathing bases of the leaves Kanouj was more a buddhistical than a 
pf Crinum asiaticum, or toxicarium.— Ben. brahrainical city. There were three great 
Jftyar. monasteries to the south of the town, in one 

KANOR, Hind. Pavia indica. of which was a vihara, or chapel, wherein 

KANOUJ, or Canoge, this town in an the tooth of Budd’ha had been preserved in a 
early part of the Christian era, was the casket adorned with precious stones and raised 
capital of Hindoos tan ; or rather of the princi- on a high pedestal. Only two brahminical 
pal kingdom along the Gauges, and the ruins temples are spoken of by Hwen Tlisang, and 
are at present of great extent. It is npw these were dedicated to Siva. Near a 
reduced to the size of a middling town. It is mosque had stood a broken image of Shusti, 
situated on the right bank of the Ganges, the goddess of fecundity, and a pedestal 
near the place where the Calindi river (or bearing date A. d. 1136. The thirty miles of 
KaUrUqddi) joins it ; and is possibly the circum valla tion seems to be an exaggeration 
place meant by Pliny for Calinipaxa. This of the hindoo writers. The thirty-thousand 
Opce njighty city was of thirty miles circum- betel-leaf shops is also very suspicious. Ka- 
Tftflation, had thirty-thousand betel-shops, and noqj brahmins make no objection to eat 
i(xtyr-thoiusand public dancers and singers, fish at their meals .—Rennet? 8 Memoir , p . 
Kaqouge is tfte Kanyakubja of Puranic 54 ; Tr. Hind., VoU i, pp. 352, 354, 357, 
geography $ the earliest mention of it is 358, 360. 

found in Menu, as identified with Puncbala. KAN PAD A, Tam. Evil eye. 

Tfce iiipifcs of its kingdom as assigned in the KAN-PH AT A JOGI, or Sonari jogi, a 
Mahabarat nearly agree with those assigned religious mendicant or jogi, distinguished by 
ip the ‘ Rajasthan.* It was an important wearing large metal ear-riugs ; thence named 
city in the age of Budd’ha, who had preached kan phata, split-eared. See Jogi Yogi, Kan- 
here a lecture on the instability of human pharra Yogi. 

existence. To commemorate this event, KANP’HU or Khanfu, was properly only 
jfutoca hpd built 4 stupa or mound, 200 feet the port of Hangchew or Khansa, called Hqf 
hlgfc* It ip then noticed by Ptolemy in his the Chinese Kanp’bq (a name still preserved 
Geography. Pa Hian and Hwen Thsang as that of a town half a league north of the old 
next visited it, thp one in the beginning of the site), and by Marco Polo, Ganfu (i, 74), 
ftffch, the other in the middle of the seventh Yule Cuthay , Vot.\ p. $0^ 
cpptpry. tknyjh ih Hwen Thsang’s time KAN PHAL, Hind. Taraxacum officinale 

there reigned a rajah by the name of Harsh* KANRAJ, Beng. Bauhinia Candida, r 
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KANTA KACHO&AMU. 

KANRU, Hind. Fiacourtia sepieria. 

KANS, Hind, Dioscorea deltoidea, 

KAN§, Hind. A grass. Sacjcharum spon- 

taneum 

KANS A, see Insoriptionsi 

KAPTSAj the maternal uncle and enemy of 
Krishna. See Kanya Krishna. . 

KANSALA. J n the south of India, the 
five Artizan classes are called Kammalau, 
Kamalar or Komsalar, and Professor Wilson 
thinks the last word may be derived from the 
Sanscrit and Hindi, kans, Bengali, kansya, 
a mixed metal. They form the five left-hand 
castes of Madras, but the Kansala is the 
goldsmith, and chief of the five the other four 
are the kanchari or brazier; kammari or 
blacksmith, kadlangai or carpenter, kasi or 
Stone-mason, These intermarry and eat 
together, and all wear the zonar. The dis¬ 
tinction of right and left-hand castes i3 
peculiar to the south of India. It is supposed 
by Professor Wilson to be of modern origin 
and to have been introduced at Conjeveram, 
as a part of civil policy to divide the people 
and modify their power. But Sir Walter 
Elliot is of opinion that the separation into 
right and left-hand castes had its origin in 
the violent conversion of the ancient races 
from buddhisim to hindooism, and he has been 
shown a figure of buddha, which the artizan 
caste worship. At present they seem to 
worship Viswakarma, but the bulk seem to 
worship Siva j they all bury their dead in a 
sitting posture like that of Buddha sittiug 
with the head of the dead close to the surface, 
and the dislike to the brahmins is severe. It 
is amongst the Tamulian people that the 
right and left-hand sections appear. 

KANSHJ, Maleal; Tremna nudiflora,Z. 

KAN SI, Hind. Bibes grossularia. 

KANSOU, see Kalka. 

KANS RIVER, see India. 

KANT, Tube. A town, 

KANTA, see Kutch. 

KANTA, Hind. A thorn, &c. Kanda 
kanta, Astragalus multiceps, 

KANTA-ALU, Beng. Dioscorea pen- 
taphylla, Roxb. 

KA 'TA BHAJA, a hindoo fcect, founded 
about the beginning of the 19th century by 
Kama Saran Pala, a Goala, and inhabitant of 
Ghcspara, a village near Sukh Sagor in 
Bengal. They believe in the divinity of the 
guru as an incarnation of Krishna and wor- 
ahip him as the creator. 

KANTA-GQOR K4MAI, Brao. Cap- 
paria lepiarifir' 

KANTA’GUKGIIK. Bwq. jCoix bar¬ 
bate, 

KANTA KAOHQBAMU, Lasia loureiri* 
&&o<A Potto* imh Mb. Voh v g. 439. 
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KANUK-OO. 

KANTA-JATI, Beng. Barleria prionites. 

KANTAKA, Sans. 

KANTA-KUCHOO, Beng. Lasia loureiri# 

KANTA-KULIKA, Beng. Asteracautha 
lougifolia. 

KANTAL, Beng. Artocarpus integrifolia. 

KANTALA, Hind. Agave cantala ; Wila- 
yati kautala, is the Agave Americana. 

KANTALU, Hind. Hamiltonia suaveolens. 

KANTAMI— ? Convolvulus batatas. 

KANTAN, Tel. Bell metal. 

KANTANCH, Hind. Rubus biflorus. 

KANTA NUTI, Beng. Amarantus 
spinosus, Ztnn.y Roxb . 

KANTAPALA, or Sima chitramulam. 
Pedilanthus tithymaloides, JPoit. 

KANTAPHAL, Hind. Tribulus lanugi- 
nosus and T. terrestris. 

KANTARI, Mar. A turner, a cabinet¬ 
maker, workers with a lathe in wood or ivory. 

KANTA SAIR, Mar. Bignonia xylocarpa. 

KANTA SHEW, Can. 

KANTA SHEWUN, Mar. Gmelina 
asiatica. 

KANTA VARI, Beng. Solanum jacquini, 
fFilld. 

KANTCHI-SHIM, Beng. Lablab cul- 

irofua 

KANTEN, Dot. Lace. 

KANTENA or Muga, Tel. Crotalaria 
an thy llo ides, Lam. C. stricta, R., Vol. iti, 
p. 265. 

KANTHAN, Hind. Daphne oleoides. 

KANTH-KAREE, Beng., Hind. Sola- 
num jacquini. 

KANTH-MULLIKA.—Jasminum sam- 
bac. 

KANTIAN, Hind. Rosa webbiana. 

KANTIARI, Hind. Carthamus oxya- 
cantha, Bieb. 

KANTUL, see Calico-printing. 

KANTYAN, Hind, of Kaghan, Rosa 
webbiana. 

KANUB, Arab. Ganjah. Cannabis sativa. 

KANUGA, Tel. Dalbergia arborea, or 
Pongamia glabra. Galedupa indica, Lam . 

KANUGA-MANU, Tel. Daibergi* 
arborea. 

KANUGA NUNE, Tel. Poonga or 

Karunj oil. 

KANUGTT, Tel. Pongamia glabra, Vent* 

KANUJU NALIKE, Tel. Tetranthera 
peutandra, R., Vol iii, p. 824 ; Laurus in* 
volucrata, Cor. 187. “Lit. Sam bar’s tongue,” 

KANUM, see Kunawar. 

KANUN, Siam. Artocarpus integrifolia. 
The Jack-tree. 

KANUN, Ab., Hind., Pers. A rule; m 
law. ■ 

KANUN-GO, An , Peks. In India* 
gistrars of land revenues in their respebtiie 
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SLANTA. 


KAOLIN. 


districts. Literally a rale-teller, a name under 
JUahratta sovereigns, applied to a revenue 
Officer of their governments. 

KANU-PHATA-YOGI, Sans. An asce¬ 
tic sect, compounded of kana, the ear ; phata, 
slit; andjyogi, an ascetic. See Kan-phata Jogi. 

KANUPULA CHERUKU, Saocharum 
officiuarnra, L., many-jointed variety. The 
Sans. syn. is Sata parvan or “ 100-join ted/’ 
Wight applies it to the bamboo. 

KANUR, Hind. Acer cultratum, also 
Pavia Indica. 

KANURI, Hind. Spiraea Liudleyana. 

KANUS, Guz., Hind. ? File. 

KA-NU-SU, Burm. A species of Heritiera, 
possibly the sundri-tree. 

KANWA DYNASTY, reigned 45 years. 
The first was b. c. 66. Kanwa named Vasu- 
deva,usurped his master’s kingdom.— Wilson; 
Thomas'Prinsep's Antiquities , VoL ii, pp. 
240, 468. See Magadha, 

KANWAL, Hind. Nelumbium speciosum, 
also Saussurea obvallata, 

KANWAL GATTHA, Nelumbium spe¬ 
ciosum. 

KANWAR, Duk, Aloe Indica, Boyle . 

KANYA. Krishna, familiarly called 
Kaniya, also called Heri, was of the celebrated 
tribe of Yadu, the founder of the fifty-six 
tribes (chah-pan-kula-yadu) who obtained the 
universal sovereignty of India, and descend¬ 
ed from Yayat, the third ‘son of Swayam- 
bhuma Manu, also called Vaiva-swata-manu or 
“ The Man, Lord of the earth”, whose daugh¬ 
ter Ella (Terra) was espoused by Budha 
(Mercury), son of Chandra, (the Moon), 
whence the Yadu are styled Chandravansi, 
or M children of the moon.” Budha was 
therefore worshipped as the great ancestor, 
(Pitriswara) of the lunar race ; and previous 
to the apotheosis of Krishna, was adored by 
all the Yadu race. The principal shrine of 
Budha was at Dwarica, where he still re¬ 
ceives adoration as Budha Trivicrama, the 
triple energy, like the Hermes Triplex of 
Egypt. Krishna or Kaniya lived towards 
the conclusion of the brazen age, calculated 
to have been about 1,100 to 1,200 years before 
Christ. He was born to the inheritance of 
Vrij, the country of the Suraseni, compre¬ 
hending the territory round Mat’hura for a 
space of eighty miles, of which he was 
unjustly deprived in his infancy by his re¬ 
lative Kansa. From its vicinity to Dehli we 
may infer, either that there was no lord 
pi&mount amongst the Yadu of this period, 
or that Krishna’s family held as vassals of 
Haistihapoor, then, withlndraprestha or Dehli, 
the chief seat of Yadu power. There were two 
princes named Surasen amongst the imme¬ 
diate predecessors of Krishna: one, his 
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grandfather ; the other, eight generations 
anterior. Which of these was the founder of 
Surapoor on the Yamuna, the capital of the 
Yadu, we know not, but we may assume that 
the first gave his name to the region around 
Mat’hura, described by Arrian as the country 
of the Suraseni. Alexander was ill India 
probably about eight centuries after the deifi¬ 
cation of Krishna. See Kania, Krishna. 

KAN-YA, mother of Krishna. She was 
daughter of Yasuda. 

KANYA, Sansc. A maiden, a virgin, a 
girl. 

KANYA-DANA, Sansc. The giving 
away of the bride. 

KANYA-KABJA, Sansc. The town of 
Kanouj. The words mean a hunchback 
maiden, and the name is given in a hindoo 
legend. 

KA-NYENG KYAUNG KHYAY, 
Burm. A Tavoy wood, used for boat, ship, 
and house-building ; not attacked by insects ; 
yields an oil. 

KA-NYEN-NI, Burm. Dipterocarpus 
lcevis, Ham. 

KA-NYENG PYAN, Burm. A heavy, 
grey wood of Tavoy, used for handspikes. 

KA-NYIN, Dipterocarpus alata, Wall . 

KAN YURT, Hind. Artemisia parviflorau 

KANZAL, Hind. Acer cultratum. 

KANZAR of Jhelum. Fragaria vesca, 
Linn. 

KAN-ZAN, Burm. Bassia longifolia, Linn. 

KANZHA CH1L, Lep. Limnaetus ni- 
palensis, Hodgs. 

KANZRU, Hind. Acer cultratum. 

KAO LI, is the Chinese name of Corea 
or Korea. The people use rice, barley meal, 
flour of millet. The Koreans were driven out 
of east Tartary into the Peninsula which they 
now occupy. They have since been con¬ 
quered by the Japanese. Their country was 
subsequently invaded by the Mongol, on 
which occasion the Siogoun Yoritomo defeat¬ 
ed Kablai Khan. The Koreans have flat 
faces, oblique eyes, broad cheek-bones, strong 
black hair, and scanty beard, they are strongly 
made, their skin varies from tawny or yellow 
to brown, wheat or straw colour and reddish 
yellow. They have a mixture oF the Chinese 
and Japanese physical features. Thel||^^ioa 
is buddhist; their alphabet and 
differ from the Chinese. The MantcK-^1 
the Koreans Solgo. There exist probfAmr 
two populations intermixed.— Latham; Vtife 
Cathay , Vol . ii, p . 268 ; Adams . 

KAO-LIN, Chin., Porcelain clay* This is 
very abundant in southern andeastern Asia, 
produced by the decomposition of felspar. It 
occurs in Ceylon : an analysis, in 1867, showed 
pure Kaolin 70, Silica 26, Molybdenfc dftd 
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KAOULI. 


KAPItA. 


Iron Oxide 4 «= 100. Kaolin is procurable 
in great abundance in southern India, at 
Ahtoor in Salem : near Chingleput : also 
near Little Mount, aud at Trivatoor and 
Nuttum in Chingleput, at Triputty in North 
Arcot: at Bangalore, Cuddapah, Chittoor, 
Dindigul: Bellary, Neilgherries, Bimlipatam ; 
Travaucore ; between Vellore and Arnee. 
Madras ; Coringa ; Madura, Chicacole :— 

Dirty yellowish white .... Near Chingleput. 

Fawn-coloured.. Near Salem. 

Felspathic.In Trivatoor, Chingleput 

and Triputty Hill. 

Fine white.In Travancore. 

Greenish yellow.In Bangalore. 

Magnesian kaolin.....Near Vellore, in Chingle- 

put and Bellary. 

Pink...Iu Neilgherries. 

Puce-coloured.In Bangalore. 

Red ..Near Salem. 

Silicious. Near Nuttum, Chingleput, 

the Little Mount, Madras. 

Talkose kaolin.Near Bimlipatam. 

White kaolin composed At Ahtoor near Salem ; 
of decayed ice spar and between Vellore and 
Boap stone Arnee, at Madras, in 

Chittoor, Coringa, Ma¬ 
dura, Chicacole and 
Salem. 

Cream-coloured.In Ahtoor, Salem and 

Neilgherries. 

KAOORWA. This singular tribe of Raj¬ 
poots, whose habits, even in the midst of pil¬ 
lage are eutirely nomadic, is to be found chief¬ 
ly in the t’hul of Dhat,though in no great num¬ 
bers. They have no fixed habitations, but 
move about with their flocks, aud encamp 
wherever they find aspring or pasture for their 
cattle ; and there construct temporary huts of 
the wide spreading peeloo, by interlacing its 
living branches, covering the top with leaves, 
and coating the inside with clay : in so skilful 
a manner do they thus shelter themselves, that 
no sign of humau habitation is observable 
from without. Still the roaming Selirai is 
always on the look-out for these sylvan 
retreats, in which the shepherds deposit their 
little hoards of grain, raised from the scanty 
patches arouud them. The restless disposi¬ 
tion of the Kaoorwa, who even among their 
ever-roaming brethren enjoy a species of fame 
in this respect, is attributed to a curse entailed 
upon them from remote ages. They rear the 
camel, cow, buffalo, and goats, which they 
sell to the charuns and other merchants. 
They are altogether a singularly peaceable 
race ; and like all their Rajpoot brethren, can, 
At will, people the desert with palaces of their 
piyn creation, by the delightful uml-pani or 
opium water, which, in Rajputanah, the uni¬ 
versal panacea for ills both moral and physical. 
C, B.; Tod's Rajasthan . 

KAOULI, Pers. The dancing and sing¬ 
ing girls of Persia are termed Kaouli; a cor¬ 
ruption of Cabuli or “of Cabulwhich 


denotes the quarter from whence they carnet 
Malcolm's History of Persia, VoU i, p. 117. 

KAOYA, Bkng., also Kah-wa. Coffee 
tree, Coffee arabica, also Garcinia mangostana. 

KAP, Bkng. The name of a subdivision 
of the Varendra brahmins of Bengal, inferior 
to the Kulin tribe of the same name. 

KAP A, Hind., Pkrs., Singh. The cotton 
plant, Gossypium indicum, Lam. 

KAPA of Tinuevelly. Eleusine coracana, 
Goert., Roxb. 

KAPADI, Guz. A hindoo who has per¬ 
formed pilgrimages to Hinglaj; also a religious 
mendicant carrying a red flag, and selling 
rosaries, the sacred thread, and holy water. 

KAPA-LAGA, Malay. Amomum carda- 
momum, Linn. 

KAPAK, Malay. A hatchet, an axe. 

KAPA-KALUNGU, Batatas paniculatus. 

KAPALAM KAMPUNG, Mangifera 
iudica, Linn., the mango tree. 

KAPALI, see Chinnu Mustuku. 

KAPALIKA. In the fifth century of the 
Christian era, a hindoo sect, who wore neck¬ 
laces of bone and skulls. See Kerari. 

KAPA MAVA, see Mundri pallum. 

KAP AN, see Kyan. 

KAPARDI, see Hindoo. 

KAPARI ? a watchman. 

KAPAS, Hind., Malay. Gossypium in- 
dicum, Lam. Cotton plant. 

KAPA S A also Karpas, Sans., or kapah, 
Cotton. Cotton raw, cotton as a crop. Gos¬ 
sypium herbaeeum, cotton plant. 

KAPA SI, Hind. The tomentum of the 
leaf of Onoseris, &c. 

KAPA SI RANG, Hind. Yellowish colour 
of cotton plant flowers. 

KAPA-TSJAKA, or Pooreethee, Ananasa 
sativa. 

KAPCIIAK. The Ghilichi tribe, are a 
branch of Tochtarnish, the first of the tribes 
of Kapchak.— Malcolm's History of Persia, 
Vol. ii, p. 231. 

KAPERSZII, Rus. Capers. 

KAPFI, Hind. Oreoseris lanuginosus, qu. 
Kapsi. 

KAPHAL, Hind. Myrica sapida. 

KAPHO, see Karen. 

KAPHUR ? Camphor. 

KAPI KOTTE, or Kappi Kottai, Tam., 
Coffaea Arabica. Coffee. 

KAPIL A, a very eminent literary char¬ 
acter ; founder of a philosophical theory, call¬ 
ed the Sankya, similar in many points to the 
Italic school: thus, corresponding in character 
and doctrines with Pythagoras., His follow-. 
ers are numerous, and they pay him some, 
divine honours under the name of Vasudey^ 
affirming that one of Vishnu’s secop$|^f 
incarnations, sometimes said to be fifte^l^ : 
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KAPPITTIA. KAPURDIGIRI. 

number, was in the person of Kapila. The natural colour varies from a pale gofd to a 
Beiva sect, in like manuer, honour a founder of muddy brown, but the natives prepare it of 
one of their systems of theological doctrines, green, yellow, red aud black. From this des- 
Sankara €harya, with an apotheosis, mantain- cription it seems to be the common lac of 
ing that Mahadeva incarnated himself in that commerce, and the Croton lacciferum is given 
furious person, and inspiring him with his by Mr. Sin* as the botanical name of the Kap- 
intolerant spirit, seut him forth to coerce the pittia plant.— Sir?', Ceylon, p. 264. 
uniightened into conformity, or in default of KAPPERU, Ger. Capers, 

faith, to smite them with his holy sword, and KAPRA, Hindi. Cloth’, hence Kapre 

exterminate them in the name of the deity, clothes. 

Kapila taught that all things proceeded from KAPROS, Greek. Goat, 
an invisible* eternal, plastic principle.— Moor , KAPRU, Hind. Spiraea lindleyana. 

p. 338. See Brahman, Manu, Veda. KAPTCHAK, see Khiva, Khauat, Kip* 

KAPILA, Hind. Kapilapodi, Tam., Tel. chak. 

BottJera tinctoria, Roxb. KAPU, Tel. In Telingana, a cultivator. 

KAPILAVASTA, see Sakya Muni. The Rachewar or Raj war of the northern 

KAPILE SAN-N A, see Oriza sativa. Cirears claim to be descendants from Kshatrya 

KAPITA, see Vidya. hindoos ; they are a brave race, with a high 

KAPITHA or Kapitthamu, Sans, Fe- sense of honour. 

TOnia eleplmntum, wood apple. • KAPU AS, see India. 

KAPITIA, a resin or lacquer obtained in KAPU KINAISSA, Singh. Musk okro. 
Ceylon from the sap of the Croton lacciferum. Abelmoschus moschatus, Mcench . 
—Simmond's Diet. KAPULAGA, Malay, Bali, Jav. Card- 

KAPITING, Malay. Crab, Cancer, sp. amom, wild or bastard cardamom. 

KAPNOS, Gr. Kanvos, Fumaria parvi- KAPULAGA PUWAR, Malay. Elet- 
flora, W. fy A % taria cardamonium, Wh. and Mat. 

KAPOK, Malay. The cotton down KAPUR, Mal. Quicklime. KapurIugris, 
enveloping the seeds of the silk cotton-tree, Malay. Calcis carbonas, Chalk. 

Bombax pentandrum. It is used for stuffing KAPUR-TOIIOR, Malay. Lime, Kapur- 
chairs, pillows, &c.— Simmond's Diet. makan, fine or shell lime.— Simmond's Diet. 

KAPOOL, Jav. Cardamom. KAPU MOLUGU, Mal. Capsicum an- 

KAPOOR, Guz., Hind., Sans. Camphor, nuum, Linn. 

KAPOORU KURUNDU. Cinnamon. KAPUR, Bali, Ciiin., Duk., Guz., Hind., 
KAPOOS also Rui, Guz. Cotton. Jap., Pers. Camphor. In the Malay tongues 

KAPPA-KALENGA, Maleal. Batatas the varieties of camphor are distinguished as' 
edulis. Convolvulus batatas. Kapur Bar us, Kapur Japun, &c. 

KAPPAR in Beluchistan near to Bagh- KAPURDIGIRI, a toWfi, with budd’hisfc 
wana. Its lead mihes are in a hill, that seems remains near Peshawar. The valley of the 
entirely composed of the metal- About two Ganges was the cradle of buddhism ; which* 
hundred workmen are constantly employed, from its rise iu the sixth century before 
the Merdui, a peculiar race, not Brahui, nor Christ, gradually spread over the whole of 
esteemed people of the country. Lead is a India. It was extended by Asoka to Kashmir 
. most abundant metal in the hills of central and Kabul shortly after Alexander’s invasion, 
Beluchistan, but is said to be extracted only and it was introduced into China about the 
on a singular system at these mines.— Mas - beginniug of the Christian ereby five hundred 1 
son's Narrative , p. 56-7. Kashmirian missionaries. In a. d. 400, when- 

KAPPARAGAVARU, Karn. Mendi- Fa Hian visited India, buddhism wae still> 
cants of the lingamite sect, Wils. the dominant religion, but the Vaishntiva> 

KAPPAS, Guz., Hind. Cotton-plant, were already rising into consequence. Id the* 
uncleaned cotton in pod. middle of the seventh century, although the' 

KAPPEE, of Bombay, Coffea arabica, pilgrim Hwan Thsang found numerous 1 
Linn . Coffee. temples of the saiva sect, whose doctr£fc$had 

KAPPATIGE or' Tige mushiui, Tel. been embraced by Skanda Gupta afyb thtf< 
Tiliaoora acuminata, Miers. latter princes of Pataliputra, yet buddhism 

KAPPA TIWA or Chata katta tige, Tel. was still the prevailing religion of the peoples 
Ipomoea cymosa, Rom . But the faith of Sakya was evidently onthe> 

KAPPERS, Dut. Capers; decline, and though it lingered about the holy 

KAPPITTIA, Singh-, a gum or lae of cities of Benares and Gaya for two m* three 
Ceylon, which coagulates on branches, from centuries later, it was no longer the honoured 
which it is gathered and carefully purified, religion of kings and princes, protected by 1 
again melted and strained through cotton^Ita the strong arm of power, bu t thepersewtei 
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KiPURDIGIRI. 


heresy of a weaker party, who were forced to Arian or Bacfcrian character, and is nearly a 
hide their images under ground, and were transliteration of that of Girnar; and the 
ultimately expelled from their monasteries by language, he says, was in use for several 
fire. Iu 1835, Major Cunningham excavated centuries throughout that extensive line of 
numerous buddhist images at Sarnath, near country over which the Seleucid® and their 
Benares, all of which had evidently been successors held dominion,—that is to say, 
purposely hidden under ground. He found from the Parnpamisus or Caucasus to the 
quautities of ashes, also, and there could be no upper part of the Panjhb, including all 
doubt that the buildings had been destroyed Baetria, Hindoo Kush aiul Afghanistan, 
by fire. Major Kittoe, who subsequently made Dr. Moore remarks that at least two classes 
further excavations, was of the same opinion, of people employed the language expressed 
The buddhist remains now existing may be in this character, the one using the Arian or 
divided into four distinct classes ; 1st, Cave Bactrian of Bamian, Kapurdigiri, &c., the 
Temples, containing Topes, Sculptures, Paint- other using the Budh or Lat character, found 
ings, and numerous inscriptions ; 2nd, Vihara, on the Girnar rock and on the pillar and in 
or monasteries ; 3rd, Inscriptions on rocks the cave temple inscriptions : and that these 
and pillars; 4th, Topes, or Religious Edi- two classes of people seem to be the Getse and 
fices. Major Gill, .of the Madras Army, was Sak®, the so-called Arian character being 
long employed at Ellora and Ajunta in copy- that used by the Get®, while the so-called 
ing paintings ; but the volumes of inscriptions Lat character was that of the SakaB. The 
in the caves of Nasik, Junir, Kanari, and Lat character occurs rarely in the southern 

Karli, still remain to be copied. In Dr. part of the peninsula ; still it is the only one 

Bird’s learned “Historical Researches on the used oil the sculptures at Ameravati, which 
Origin and Principles of the Buddha and have been described by the Rev. W. Taylor, 

Jaina Religions,” there arc several plates of and while in charge of the Government 

inscriptions from the caves of Kanari, Karli, Central Museum at Madras, the Editor des- 
Ajunta, Ellora, Nasik, &c. The Vilmm or patched to England, a large collection of its 
monasteries, are of two kinds :—1st, Cave marbles which have since been described by 
Vihara, of which several magnificent speci- Mr. James Fergusson in his Tree and Ser- 
menshave been published by Mr. Fergusson ; pent-worship. Inscriptions in the Arian and 
and 2nd, Structural. Vihara, of which some Lat characters are engraved on rocks at Ka- 
specimens still remain at Sanchi, but in a purdigiri in Afghanistan, and at Cuttack, at 
very ruinous condition. The inscriptions on Delhi on a pillar, also on pillars at Allahabad, 
the pillars at Delhi and Allahabad, and on Betiah, Muttiah or Mathiya and Radhia or 
the Tirliut pillars at Mathiya and Radhiya Radhiya. 

were deciphered,; aud translated- in the early One Delhi pillar is square with its faces to 
part of the nineteenth century by the remark- the cardinal points. On each face is a framed 
able ingenuity of the late James Prinsep. inscription. Another pillar near Delhi, has 
The inscriptions on the rocks at Jumi- been called the pillar of Feroz, because it 
giri in Gujrat, and at Dhauli iu Cuttack, stands on the summit of a large building 
were also interpreted by him. A third ver- supposed to have been erected by Feroz 
sion of the rock inscriptions (but iu the shah who reigned in Delhi a. d. 1351 to A. D. 
Ariano-Pali character), which was found at 1388. It is 37 feet high, is a single stone, 
Kapurdigiri, near Peshawur, has been care- hard and round. Its circumference, where it 
fully collated with the .others by Professor joins the building, is 10^ feet, it has a more 
Wilson. Many short inscriptions from Gaya, ancient inscription aud one with a more recent 
Sanchi, and Birat, as well as from the cave character, below, in Sanscrit, to the effect 
temples of southern India, have also beon that raja Vigen h or Vi sal a Deva had, iu 
published at different times, but, with the 1169 A. D., caused this pillar to be inscribed 
single exception of the edicts in the rock afresh to declare that the said raja who 
inscriptions, which contain the names of reigned over the Sikatnbari, had subdued 
Antiochus, Ptolemy, Antigonus, and Magas, all the regions between the Himavat and 
the inscriptions in the able work of Major Vindhyn. This pillar was erected to enjoin 
Cunningham are of greater interest, and of the doctrines of Buddha, but the reading of it 
much higher importance, than ail that had somewhat differs from that of the others* 
before been published. The Kapurdigiri Though resembling the Girnar inscription iu 
inscription is on a rock, on the side of a rocky general purport, these inscriptions differ con- 
and abrupt hill, near a village of that name in siderably in the structure of certain sentences, 
the district inhabited by the Yuzufzye. The The Delhi Feroz pillar was found in a temple, 
mode of reading it was discovered by Mr. E. and both Mr. James Prinsep and Profefttibr 
Norris. It reads from right to left, is in the Wilson have attempted translations of & Iu. 
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KARA. 


KARA-CHI. 


a flTOfkby Dr. George Moore, m. d., ou the the Ak koiounli or white shepherd clan, uu- 
“ Lost tribes,” published in London iu 1861, der the Seljuk dynasty, long ruled over 
the author mentions that he has translated all western Asia : they reside near Alajah Dagh. 
these rock and pillar and cave inscriptions, KARA-ANGOLAM, Maleal. Alangium 
after transliterating them in Hebrew, and hexapetalum, Linn . ; also A. decapetelum, 
that this one is a lamentation to the Almighty Lam. 

on ruin and calamity, but his views are not KARABAGH, see Juniper, 
adopted. KARA BELA, also Arma-Bel of Arab 

The same Lat or Bud’h characters fouud authors, the modern town of Bela, the chief 
on the pillars at Delhi, Allahabad and else- town of Lus, in Beluchistan, which is built on 
where, are also found engraved on rocks. The a strong and rocky site on the northern bank 
ancient Bud’h alphabet is really the simpler of the Purali river. It is now decayed, has 
and njQre elegant form of the refined Sanscrit, about 300 houses, but coins, trinkets and 
The Allahabad inscription is similar to funereal jars are found near, and in the 
that at Delhi, but has four short lines addi- neighbouring hills are numerous caves and 
tioual, which, according to Dr. Moore’s mode rock cut temples now ascribed to Farhad 
of translating, treat on Ruin, Vanity, Equality, and fairies, but are the earthly resting abodes 
and the Wrath of God. of former chiefs and governors : there are also 

There is a stone now lodged in the Museum old mahomedan tombs near. Oue-third of 
of the Asiatic Society at Calcutta, which was the houses are occupied by hindoos. Supplies 
found at Bairatli near Biiabra, between Delhi of common necessaries are procurable, but 
and Jeypur, and has au inscription in thp articles of luxury are scarce, and consequent- 
Bud’h character. ly high-priced.— Elliot's History of India ; 

The same character is also found in two Masson's Journeys t Vol, ii, p. 28. See Kama, 
inscriptions at Juuir, of which one is on the Kelat. 

Naneh ghat. It is in keeping with the iuscrip- KARABUK, see Khuzistan ; Arabia tan. 
tion on the Delhi pillar and on the rock at Gir- KARA-CHI or Kara-tchi, a people in 
nar. The Girnar inscription was supposed by northern Persia who resemble gypsies iu many 
Mr. James Prinsep to be in the Pali language, respects, besides the use of a particular 
But Dr. Moore states that it is in Hebrew arid dialect or jargon among themselves. They 
has allusion to some calamity or catastrophe, are said to love au erratic and idle life, 
It is said also to contain the doctrine of preferring tents to houses, to pilfer eggs, 
Sakya, and in the first section to make men- poultry, linen aud other things, with great 
tion of the Arab, of the Greek in the fourth dexterity, to tell a personfortune by iuspect- 
section, and of the Getae in the twelfth, as all ing the palm of his hand, and to be nearly 
involved in the same trouble. See Buddha, or perhaps altogether without any religion. 
Inscriptions, Lat. A man, with whom Sir W. Ouseley conversed, 

KAPUR KAGHRT, Hind. Hedycliium acknowledged that most of his taifah or tribe 
spicatum : its roots are pounded up with had not any certain form of worship or 
tobacco and smoked.— Powell's Hand-book , system of faith ; but, some mohammedans 
Vol . i, p. 300. being present, he loudly thanked God, that he 

KAPUR KITCHILI, Tam. Curcuma was, himself, a true believer, a very orthodox 
zedoaria, Rose . disciple of their prophet. The Tartars or 

KAPURU, Singit. Camphor. Turkish couriers from Constantinople, hap* 

KAPURRIMBA, Mal. Manna, pening to enter the room, immediately recog- 

KAP-WI, a small rude tribe near the nised this man aud his companions to be 
source, of the Irrawadi. See India. a Chingani or Jingani, a race of whom the 

KAPYANG. The 4 miuak kapayang* is men they said, were all dishonest and the 
an oil field in esteem amongst the uatives of women unchaste, and Mustafa, who had been 
Borneo for cooking, it is produced by a tree in England, whispered to him that they were 
called by botanists Pangium edule. The tree the same as the gypsies : they confessed that' 
grows to about forty feet high, and is not with respect to the name, those TartaKcouriers 
found wild, but has been planted by the had given a correct account, as the people of 
Dyak race,— Low's Sarawak , p . 47. their tribe were denominated Jingani by the 

KARA, in many of the languages of the Turks. Porter tells us that the words mean 
south and east of Asia, means black ; Kara, Black-race and is the name given to gypsies 
in Mahratta, a prison ; also a form of oath ; in Persia. The women, he says, came out in 
Kara, Karnatica, a blacksmith. vast numbers, crowding about us, to beg, and 

KARA, Tubki. Black, as Kara-papak, or cunningly implying that a little touch of their 
black-paps* ^warlike Turkoman race. The palmistry would give us a peep into the steps, 
Kara koiounli of black shepherd clan with The meu stood rather aloof, finely limbed, 
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KARACHI. 


erect in port, and with countenances suffi¬ 
ciently bold and watchful of what was goirig 
forward. The complexions of both sexes 
appear much darker than the native Per¬ 
sians, while their features are of an equally 
regular cast with the most perfect in this 
country, though showing an entirely different 
character. • Indeed he adds their physiog¬ 
nomy generally seemed to agree with that of 
most of their brethren and sisters, he had met 
wandering about in various parts of Europe. 
The encampment he met, was composed of 
two tribes, both mahomedans, but of the 
rival sects, suudl and shiah. These people 
live, here, the same vagabond life their 
brethren do in Europe. The meu steal, make 
sieves, hair-ropes, &c., from the produce of 
which they pay an annual tribute to the 
government of two tomauus per family, or 
tent. The women, when not occupied in the 
little domestic affairs of their canvass house¬ 
hold, beg and tell fortunes ; the latter being 
generally muttered over a few torn leaves 
from a Faringi book, or the blade hone of a 
Sheep, and accompanied with the thread of 
your life. The general expression of their 
faces, both in men and women, is that of deep 
thought, interrupted with rapid turns of obser¬ 
vation, flashing from their bright and powerful 
eyes. This extraordinary people are found 
in little bands, scattered over most of the 
provinces of Persia. Indeed, like the Jews, 
they appear an ungathered nation, disjointed 
by some curse, and dispersed everywhere. 
The Karachi tribes in some parts of Persia, 
calledKaulee and Soosmau—wander about the 
country, and their habits are the same as those 
of this singular people elsewhere. The men 
are tinkers, basket-weavers, dealers in cattle, 
sheep-stealers, and thieves; but their women, 
in one respect, differ widely from gypsy 
females in Europe. Mr. Barrow, in his 
account of this extraordinary race—has com¬ 
mended the strict chastity of the gypsy 
women ; but the Karachi women of Persia are 
quite independent of any such rigid virtue ; 
and one and all earn money in other ways 
than by telling fortunes.— Ouse ley's Travels , 
V&l. iii, p. 40 ; Porter's Travels , Vol . ii, pp. 
528, 529, 530. 

KARACHI, a sea-port town in Sindh. 
The Crocodile-pond, or “ Mugger-peer*” as it 
is called, lies to the north-west of Kurrachee 
The greater pond is about 300 yards in cir¬ 
cumference, and contains many little grassy 
islands, on which the majority of the croco¬ 
diles (CrocodiluB palustris) bask ; some are to 
be Seen asleep on its slimy sides, others half* 
submerged In the muddy water while now and 
then a huge monster raises himself upon his 
diminutive legs, and waddling for a few paces, 


KAKA-GHTJZLU. 

falls flat on his belly. The water in tie pool 
feels cold, although fed from two hot springs, 
one of which is of so high a temperature 
that a visitor cauuot retain his hand in it ; 
yet animal life exists in it, for where the 
water bubbled up from its sandy bottom, and 
in the little lado running to the tank, abund¬ 
ance of a species of small black spiral shell, 
which Mr. Woodward reported to be " very 
like some in the British' Museum, named 
Melania pyramis, an allied species of which 
frequents the river Jordan. The crocodiles 
dig deep in the sand under the neighbouring 
date-trees and there deposit their eggs. Quan¬ 
tities of deciduous teeth of various sizes, are 
strewn along the slimy sides of the pond. 
A guide, taking piece after piece of flesh, 
dashed it on the hank, uttering a low growl¬ 
ing sound at which the whole tank became 
in motion, and crocodiles, of whose existence 
Dr. Adams had been before ignorant, splashed 
through the shallow water, struggling which 
should seize the prize. The shore was literally 
covered with scaly monsters, snapping their 
jaws at one another. They seize their food 
with the side of the mouth, and toss the head 
backward, in order that it may fall into the 
throat.— Adams. 

KARACHIL, a corruption of the Sanskrit 
Kuvera-clial, a name of Mount Kailas, where, 
according to hiridoo mythology, lies the city 
of Kuvera, the Indian Plutus.— Yule , Cathay , 
Vol. ii, p. 411. 

KARACHO, Can. Hardwickia binata, 
liorb. 

KARA-CIIOLAN. The fleece of its 
flocks are reckoned very productive ; those 
of other parts of the country are finer and 
more silky.— Rich's Koordistan,Vol. i ,p. 227. 

KARA-CHUNE, Tam. Tacca pinnati- 
fida, Linn ., Forsk. 

KARADAGH. This mountain runs up to 
Derbend-i-Bazian, and thence, after running 
a little way straight like a wall, it runs a 
little west and forms the hill of Tcherroala, 
thence it turns more west and forms that of 
Khalkhalan. The Karadagh diminishes in 
height all the way from the Seghirmeh, 
which is very high, and towers above all the 
other mountains in the distance.— Rich 9 s Re¬ 
sidence in Koordistan , VoL ii, p. 6. 

KARADI, Tam. A bear. 

KARADLU, Panjabi. Hind, of Kotgavh. 
Acer levigatum, Wallich . 

KARAFS, Hind. Apium involucratum, 
the Pimpinella involucrata, W\ A find 
Ptychotis Roxburghiana, D.C, 

KARAFTO, see KuriJian. 

KARAGHIL, Malay. Aloes-wood. 
KABA-GHUZLU, In Persia, the mt* 
ern Punch. 


m 



KARAKASH. 


KARAKORAM. 


KARAHI, Hind, An open large iron Pumgal to Suget in a westerly direction, then 
veasel or bowl. takes a sharp turn to the north, and then 

» KARAHI-LENA. The ordeal of taking flows, for the roost part, in .an east north- 
a piece of gold out of a pot of hot oil. easterly direction. In its valley are very 
If the accused do so without being scalded he large quarries and mines, from which is dug 
is deemed imrocent. Karahi-lena is common the yashm or jade stone, and which are 
in India .—Richard F. Burton's Sindh , pp. resorted to by people living at great distances, 
390, 404 ; Tod's Rajasthan , Vol i, p. 71 ; as this stone is much valued throughout 
Wilson . Central Asia.— Report on the Proceedings 

KARAI-CHEDDI, Tam. Canthium par- of the Magnetic Survey of India , p . 3. 
viflorum, Lam . KARAK1TA, the name given to four or 

KARAI MARUDU MARAM, Tam. five islands on the N. E. of Celebes. 
Terminalia glabra. KARAKOKLA, Hind., of Kashmir, &c., 

KARAI MUNTIIA KIRE, Tam. Stel- a kind of China tea. 
lavia media. KARAK-OLAY, Singh. See Olay. 

KARAIN, Hind, of Gujrat and Kashmir, KARAKONILIJ TRIBE, see Hyderabad, 

the small field pea, Pisum arvense. KARAKORAM, the name of the southern 

KARAITA, Hind. Verbena officinalis. crest of the great range in Central Asia, which 
KARAK, Panj. Ccltis orientalis, also bounds the high table land of Thibet. Belur 
Cordift vestita, H. f et T. ; Linn. Tagli, part of that mountain range is the prin- 

KARAKA, Duk., Tkl. Sterculia coloratn, cipal mountain from which the great rivers of 
Roxb . that region have their origin. It is the slopes 

KARA-KAI, Tam. Myrobolan of Tenni- of the Belur Pagh, in the highland of Pamir, 
nalia chebula, Retz . between the 40* and 37° of North Lat. and 

KARAKAI CHETTU, Tkl. Tormiualia 86° and 90° of East Long, that Ch. Bunsen 
chebula, Retz ; W\ 4* d. The tender buds indicates as the Uttura-kuru of the Arian 
of this tree are formed into galls which are hindoos. The Belur Tagh is called also 
much prized as an astringent medicine and Belut Tagh or cloud mountain. Belur Tagh 
also as a mordant in dyeing. In this state is also one of the many names given to the 
they are called Karaka mogga or buds, the Kouen Lun chain, part of which forms the 
perfect galls are Karaka puvvu or flowers, northern boundary of western Thibet, is not 
and the seed Karakkdya or fruit—Bh&vana less elevated than the Himalaya, and is covered 
karakkaya, Br. 597, is a peculiar medicinal throughout a great part of its length with 
preparation.— Elliot , FI. Andh . perpetual snow. Dr. Thomson reached its 

KARA KALPAK. This race moved from axis in the Kara Korum pass, elevated 18,345 
the mouth of the Jaxartes, into the Khanat of feet. Captain Cunningham regards Belur 
Khiva, in the beginning of the 19th century and Tagh or Bulut Tag, as synouimous with 
are only met with there. In appearance and the Balti mountains. It is also called, Mus- 
dress they ave intermediate between the tagh, Hindoo Kush and Tsun-lung or onion 
Kirghis, Kasak and Kalmuk. They arfc tall mountains, because of a species of Allium 
vigorous men, with more powerful frames growing there. Its continuation is the Pamer 
than any of the Central Asian tribes, but range. This mountain range is of great inter- 
clumsy and with coarse features. They have est in examining the origin of nations. The 
large head, flat full face, large eyes, flat nose, vast climatic change which took place in the 
slightly-projecting cheek boues, a coarse and northern countries is attributed in the Bible 
slightly-poiuted chin. The Kara-kalpak are to the action of water. But, by the Vendidad, 
considered dull and foolish. They are even the sudden freezing up of rivers is the cause 
less warlike than the Kirghis ; they have sel- assigned. Both of these may, however, have 
dom appeared as couquerors and are even less resulted from the same cause, the upheaving 
employed as mercenaries. They are largely of the land by volcanic action, elevating some 
occupied as cattle breeders and they are active, portions and depressing others into basins, 
benevolent and faithful. such as the Caspian sea. Ten months of • 

KARAKA MARAM, Tam. Zizyphus winter is at the present day the climate of 
glabr&ta, ffeyne . western Thibet, Pamer and Belur, and cor- 

KARA-KANIRAM, Maleal. Androgra- responds with that of the Altai country* and 
phis paniculata, Wall . Chefaita. the district east of the Kouen-Lun, the 

KARA KARNAY KALUNGU, Tam, Paradise of the Chinese. The country at the 
Tacca jpinnatifida, Linn., Forsk . sources of the Oxus and Jaxartes, therefore, 

, KARA-KARTAK, Tam. Clitoria ternatea, is supposed to be the most eastern and most 
Ltnn.f Roxb*> W. &f A* northern point whence the Arians came* 

KARAKASH, a river, which flows from Wherever the Indians may have fixed the 
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dwelling places of their northern, ancestors, be seen that the Kara Koram chain of moun- 
the Uttaru-kuru, we cannot venture to place tains is variously called by the surrounding 
the primeval seats of the Annus anywhere nations, Mustagh, Kouen-lun, Iliudoo-Kusb, 
but on the slopes of the Belur Tagh, in the Tsung-lung, Belur-tagh, aud Bulut-taghi the 
highland of Pamer, between the 40th and Belur-tagh according to Cunningham being 
37th degrees of N. latitude, and 86° and 90° synouimous with “Balti” mountains and its 
of E. longitude. On this western slope of the continuation forms the Pamir Range west of 
Belur Tagh and the Mustagh (the Tian- Yarkand. The Bulut-tagh of Captain H. 
Shang or Celestial Mountain of the Chinese) Strachey means cloud mouutain ; Belur-tagh 
the Haro-berezaiti (Albordsh) is likewise to means ice mountain, and Tsung-lung is 
be looked for, which is invoked in the Zen- onion mountain. Where it forms the northern 
davi8t.a, as the principal mountain and the boundary of western Tibet, it is not less ele- 
priraeval source of the wuters. At the pre- vated than the Himalaya, and is covered 
sent day, the old indigenous inhabitants of through a great part of its length with 
that district, and generally those of Kashgar, perpetual snow. In western Tibet, the axis 
Yarkand, Khoten, Turfun, and the adjacent of the chain is in general distant about J 50 
highlands, are Tajik who speak Persian, and miles from the Himalaya, and the country 
who are all agriculturists. The Turkoman between the two, consists of a complication 
either came after them and settled at a later of ranges of lofty and rugged mountains, 
period, or else they are aborigines whom the separated from one another by stony valleys, 
Arians found there, but its slopes are the which on the higher parts of the courses of 
primeval land of the Arians. Extensive the rivers expand at intervals into alluvial 
plateaux are to be found on both sides of Kara plains. The axis of the Kara Korum is probably" 
Koram, but they are most extensive to the continuously upwards of 18,300 feet of eleva- 
north and west of the Pass. Eastward, the t.ion, aud its main ramifications are equally 
plateaux terminate completely in the longi- lofty. The axis has never been crossed by’ 
tude of Chang-chen-mo, where we meet again any one, but has been reached by Dr. Thom- 
with valleys aud ridges, both well defined. A sou at 18,345 feet. The valleys enclosed 
similar succession of ridges and valleys is also between the ramifications extend for many 
the general character of Ladak (in which miles at 16-17,000 feet, and numerous peaks 
plateaux are generally not met with.) The in all parts rise to 20-23,000 feet. The passes 
mean height of the plateaux to the north and in this range may be compared with others, 
west of Kara Koram is 16,800 to 17,000 feet, the south of India, where the highest pass is the 
The point where the plateaux reach the great- Sigur, in the Nilgiris, 7,204 feet. The Rang- 
est mean elevation, aud probably the loftiest bodde pass, in Ceylon, 6,589 feet, is little 
plateaux in the world, Jays a little to the north inferior in height. Of the numerous passes, 
of the sources of the Shayok. To the south occurring in the western Ghats, the Bapdeo 
of this region, between Kara Koram aud the and the Katruj, both exceed 3,000 feet, the 
Nubra valley, is a second region of a great former being 3,499 feet, the latter 3,019 feet, 
general elevation, in which some single peaks and the Ram-ghai is upwards of 2000 feet, 
seem to attain the greatest absolute height. In December 1845, when the Chinese 

One, peak of the Kara Koram range, towers fought a battle near Tirthapuri, in Gnari 
to 28,290 feet. The Kara Koram Pass, Khorsum, the garrison of Takla Khar fled 
in L. So* 46'*9" N ; and 77° 30'*4", is in Nubra- across the pass near the head of the Kali 
Turkistau, leading from Ladak to Turkistan. river. Even in this unopposed flight, one-half 
The top of the pass is 18,345 ft., Schl., ac- of the men were killed by frost, and many of 
cording to Rol., and 18,200, feet according to the remainder lost their fingers and toes, 
Dr. Thomson. The Kara Koram mountains the flight was most disastrous, 
are covered with wild leeks to the height of In the Karakorum, the snow-line is so 

17,000 feet, thus justifying the Chinese name elevated, and the absolute quantity of snow 
of Tsung-Lung or onion mountains. North falling so small, even in winter, that the 
of this mountain range lie the. Chiuese dis- passes are never entirely closed. The Kara 
tricts of Yarkand, Khotan and Kashgar, Korum can thus always be crossed even with 
peopled by mahomedans with the exception horses, .and the caravan road from Ladak 
of the Chinese functionaries and Tartar to Turkistan accordingly remains passable 
soldiers. Kara Koram, is a Turki word, throughout the year, though during the cold 
signifying the black mountains. To the season, in order to avoid the Sassar pass, 
north of B$lli, it is known as the Bolor one of the most difficult parts of this roq $0 
range, this being the name given to Balti by even in summer, the merchants prefer goin^ 
all die races of .Dardu origin. The pass is up to the Kara Korum along the Shayok rivfciv 
rarely entirely free from sniow. It will thus In the Kouen-lun, all passes above 15,000 * 
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feet, ate closed in winter by the heavy snow- 
fell. The following are the principal passes | 
in southern Asia, in America and in Europe. 


1.— Dekhan. 1.—Medea. 


Name. 
Bapdeo.... 

Feet. 

.3,499 

.3,019 

Name. 

Malsej. 

Tal. 

Feet 

.2,002 

.1,912 

Par. 

.2,698 

Bhor. 

.1,798 

Nagcherri. 

.2,046 

Pendera. 

.3,498 

Navi. 

.2,017 

Silva. 

.1,928 

Salpi. 

.2,47$ 

Mandla. 

.1,626 

Pdchama.. 

.2,440 

Poppers. 

.1,600 

Nana. 

.2,429 

Gumba. 

.1,668 

Jam. 

.2,328 

Stngrampur. 

.1,487 


3 .—Kanatiky Nilyiris and Ceylon. 


Sigur. 

.7,204 

Kodur. 

.2,401 

Sispara — 

.0,742 

Gantvarpilii. 

.2,873 

Rangbodde 

.6,589 

Kisnagherri. 

.2,160 

4.- 

—In the crest of the Himalaya from 


Sikhim to Kisktvar . 


Ibi Gamin. 

.20,469 

Lipu. 

.17,670 

Donkia.... 


Uta Dhura. 

.17,627 

Janti. 

.18,629 

Birrakanta. 

.17,616 

Parang.... 

L .18,600 


.17,331 

Man*. 


Niti.7. 

.10,814 

N along — 

.18,312 

V&llauchun. 

.16,766 

Kiobrang .. 


Puling. 

... ..16,726 

Umasi_ 

.18,123 

Shinku La. 

.16,084 

Langpia... 


Bara Lacks. 

... ..16,186 

Mayang.... 

.17,700 



5. 

—In the crest of the Kara Korum 


from Long. E. Or. 76° to 79° 30' 


Mustagh... 

.19,019 1 

Kara Korum. 

.18,346 

Chang-chen-mo.18,800 1 



6. 

—In the crest of the Kouen-lun from 


Long. E. Or. 78 s to 80° 


Elchi. 


Yurungkash. 

.10,620 


7 .—In the Andes. 


Alto de Toledo.16,690 1 

Assuay. 

.16,620 

Lagunillas. 

.16,690) 




8.— In the Alps. 

St. Theodule.11,001 I Old Weissfchor (a) ... .11,871 

New Weiasthor (a) .... 12,136 | 

(a) These two passes cannot be used for practical purposes. 

Ohang-chen-mo gives its name to a route 
of about 16 marches between Ladak and 
eastern Turkistan, said to be the easiest 
from Iudiato Upper Asia, much easier than 
the more westerly Kara Korum route travers¬ 
ed by Schlagintweit aud Mr, Johnson. The 
heights vary from 19,000 to 21,000 feet, but 
the mountains are generally rounded, and fuel 
and grass are abuudant save at one stage. 
Gum ah is equidistant between Ilchi and 
Yarkand, and the Kara Korum route meets 
this route at Shadula. The existence of 
glaciers in western Tibet was first made 
known by Vigne, who alludes to them in his 
Travels in Kashmir. Colonel Richard Strachey 
was the first who proved their existence in 
1847 in the Himalaya. Ou the northern side 
of the Kara Korum and in the Kouen-lun tjiere 
are glaciers having forms identical with those 
of the Alps. Some of them are considerably 
larger than the glaciers in Europe. In the 
Himalaya, the lowest glaciers go down to 
11,000 and even 10,500 ft. ; the Pindari 
ending at 11,492 ft., the Timtunna at 11,430 
ft, the Tsqji at 10,967 ft., and the Chaia at 
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10,520 ft. * In western tibet they descend to 
about the same elevation ; thus, the Mustagh 
to 11,576 ft., the Tap 11,508 ft., the Tam i 
Chuet 10,460 ft., the Beplio glacier near 
Askoli even to 9,876 ft. The latter is worthy 
of notice as a remarkable case of low ter¬ 
mination. In the Kouen-lun, the glaciers end 
probably at heights not much differing from 
those in western Tibet; at least so we may 
infer from the height of the snow limit as also 
from .the general appearance of the upper 
part of the glaciers. The glaciers ou both 
flanks of the Elchi pass present, however, no 
instances of particularly deep descent.— Ch. 
Bunsen , Vol. iii, p. 406 ; Report on the 
Proceedings of the Magnetic Survey of 
India , p. 5 ; Cunningham 1 $ Ladak , 1854, p. 
553 ; Vignes * Travels in Kashmir , Vol. ii, 
p. 285 ; Thomson's Travels . See Arian, 
Cush, Indus, Kaffer, Ladak, Mahaban, Sikh, 
Tsung-Lung, Yak, 

KARA KORUM, the chief place succes¬ 
sively of the khan of Kerait, and of the Mongol 
khan, till Kublai established his residence in 
China. Bishbalik, t. <?., “ pentapolis” lay be¬ 
tween Kara Korum and Almalik ; and had 
anciently been the chief sent of the Uigur 
nation. It is now, according to Klaproth, 
represented by Urumtsi.— Yule , Cathay , Vol. 
ii, p. 506 ; 

KARA-KUL, a small district in the valley 
of the Samarcand river, N. W. of Bokhara, 
of which it is a division, occupied by Turkoman 
and Uzbek shepherds. Large supplies of lamb* 
skins are sent from it to Tartary, China, 
Persia and Turkey. They are highly valued 
in Persia, aud are used for caps, which have 
a beautiful shape, and are much better than 
those of the Tartars. The rich men of Persia 
who are fond of showy dress, generally kill 
a pregnant sheep, the skin of the young of 
which is afterwards taken off, and covered 
with cloth and cotton, to prevent the effects 
of the sun and air. The skin of such a 
youug lamb is delicate, soft and light. The 
finest lamb-skin cap is valued in Teheran, and 
other places in Persia, at thirty rupees. The 
caravau of Bokhara which frequents Mashad 
during the course of the year, brings con¬ 
siderable quantities of the skins. The shawls 
of Kirman, and the sugar of Yazd are most 
important articles of sale inMashad.— Barnes ; 
Mohan LaVs Travels, p . 193. 

KARAKULI, Hind. Skins. 

KARA KUNDAL, Maleal. Lumnitaem 
racemosa, Willd. Thus tree grows in the 
Malabar and Travancore forests to about gf*- 
ty feet in height, and two feet in diameter. 
It is used by Arabs for the masts of the daw, 
buggerow, dofci, and pattatoah. It is tery 
strong, and is said to be durable $ but must 
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KARA MIN. 

be considered heavy for the purposes to which 
it is applied.— Edye, M. $ C. 

KARAL, Hind. Bauhinia variegata. 
Karalin of Kangra, is a fibre of a species 
of Bauhinia, 

KARAL, Panj., or Kachuar,HiND., variety 
of Bauhiuia variegata, L. which grows to a 
good size, the trunk to the first branch being 10 
or 12 feet, and girth 6 feet. Its wood is light- 
red, soft, subject to rapid decay and to worms ; 
used by zemindars in the wood-work of 
their houses. The flowers are used as an 
article of food, and the leaves as fodder for 
Cattle.— Powell's Hand-book , Vol. i, p. 541. 

KARA-LINGI. Saiva mendicants, who 
go naked, and to mark their triumph over 
desire, affix an iron ring and chain, on the 
male organ. These ascetics were the persons 
who attracted the notice of Bernier and Ta¬ 
vernier and other of the earlier travellers. 
Since the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
they have rarely, it* ever, been seen, by Euro¬ 
pean— Wilson . See Hindoo. 

KARALLA, Hind. Falconeria insignis. 
& KARALLI, Hind. Bauhinia variegata. 

KAR ALLI or Kara valli, Tel. Carallia 
lucida, R . The words mean “hill Memecylou” 
from the resemblance of the shining leaves to 
that plant. It is found on the Nagari Hills 
under this designation, whence Roxburgh took 
his generic name.— Elliot , El. ri ndh % 

KARALSANA, Tel. Phuseolus rostra- 
tus, Wall . 

KARALUM, Duk. Stapelia buffonia. 

KAR AM — ? Dyes. 

KARAM, Hind. ? A tree of Chotu Nag- 
pore, furnishing a hard, yellow timber.— Cal. 
Cat . Ex. 1862. 

KARAMANI, Tam. Red gram. Dolichos 
cultratus, Thunb . Lablab c* ultra turn, DC. 
D. sinensis.— Hort. Cal ,, p. 233. 

KARA MARADU, Tam. Terminalia 
coriacea, W. fy A. 

KARAMARDACA, Sans. Carissa ca- 
raudas, Linn . 

KARAMBA, Sans. Linaria eymbalaria. 

KARAMBAK, Jav., Malay. Agallocha 
wood 

KARAMBAL, Hind, Ficus reticulata. 

KARAMBAR, see India, Kurambar. 

KARAMBOLA, Sans. Fruit of Averrhoa 
cararabola. 

KARAMBRU* Hind. Albizzia odora- 
tissima. 

KARAMBU, Tam. ? Caryophyllusaroma- 
ticus. 

KARAMBU TAILAM, Tam. Clove oil. 

KARAMBU, Malkal. Jussiaea viliosa, 
Zapi^ also Ludwigia parviflora, Roxb. 
KARAMBU, Mahr. Qlea dioeca, Roxb. 
KARA MIN, Tak- Zeus. 
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KARA MUDLU, Tel. Dolichos catiany 
aud D. cultratus. 

KARAMURDA, Sans. Carissa carandas ? 

KARA-MUREN, Mongol. The Black 
River, called by the Chinese Hoaug Ho, or the 
Yellow River. The embankment of the river 
is said to date from the twenty-second COB* 
tury b. c. Its regulation has ever been ft 
source of anxiety to the Chinese govern-! 
meut, and there used to be a tax on the Hong 
merchants at Canton expressly on account 
of this object. Tliewillof the emperor Kea 
King, who died in 1820, has the following 
passage :—“ The Yellow River has from the 
remotest ages, been China’s sorrow. When-! 
ever the mouth of the stream has been im¬ 
peded by sand-banks, it has, higher up its 
banks, created alarm by flooding the country ” 
This seems to have been eminently the case 
in 1855 or 1856, when the stream of the 
Hoang Ho near the debouchment of the 
great canal was reduced to a few yards in 
width, the northern banks having given way 
far up, and the inundations poured over 
Shantung. On this occasion, much of the 
water was reported to have escaped into the 
gulf of Pecheli, which the Chinese believe 
to have been the original exit. During the 
reign of the last Mongol emperor, a pro¬ 
ject was adopted for restoring this channel. 
The discontent created by this scheme assist¬ 
ed in exciting the movement for the expul¬ 
sion of the dynasty.— Davis , Vol. i, pp. 137, 
190 ; DcGuigncs , Vol. iv, p. 216 ; J . R. G . 
S., Vol. xxviii, p. 294; see also Riot hi Jour . 
As. Ser.j iv, Vols. i and ii ; Yule, Cathay , 
Vol i, p. 125. 

KARAN, Hind. Morns parvifolia. 

KARAN, see Lnristan, 

KARAN A, Hind. A doer of anything, 
hence the curnum or village accountant, and 
the terminal syllable of such words as kudri- 
kara, a liorsekeeper. The Karana is also a 
mixed caste, following writing aud accounts as 
an occupation. Hence the Anglo-Bengal word 
Kerarii, a clerk.— Wilson . It is from the 
Sanscrit Kri to do. 

KARANASCHU, Rus. Blacklead pencils. 

KARAN CHILLY, a Travaneore wood, of 
a dark colour, specific gravity 0*519. Used 
for buildings and small boats.— Col. JPrith. 

KARAN OUTTAY, Tam. of Ceylon. 
Ixora parviflora. 

KARANDLU, Panjabi. Acer levigatum, 
Wallich . 

KA RANE-KALANGU, Tam. Amorpho- 
phallus carapanulatus, Bl. 

KARANFAL, Ar., Hind. Caryophylfaja 
aromaticus, Linn, Cloves. 

KARANG, Malay* Plocaria candid*/ 
Graciilaria ten#*, Nee*, Eucheuma 
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:KARANG, Malay. Coral. 

KARANGAL, Hiitd. Cathartocarpus fis¬ 
tula. 

KARANGALLE, Tam., of Ceylon. Ebony. 
On the Malabar coast this tree is named Karu 
Mara. It grows to about ten inches in 
diameter, and from fifteeu to twenty feet 
high, but the black heart of it does not ex¬ 
ceed seven inches in diameter. In the 
north part of Malabar, in Canara, it is named 
Acha ' Maram, *by some of the Kauataka 
Nuga-gha. The natives use the young buds, 
leaves, and flowers of this tree in cases of* 
flux and in inflammation of the liver, for the 
cure of which it is said to be most useful.— 
Edye , Ceylon. 

KARANGALLY MARAM, Tam. Aca¬ 
cia sundra, DC. 

KARANG BOLLONG. This district is 
situated in the residency of Bagcleu, division 
Ambal, on the southerly sea coast between 
the rivers Chinuhing-goloug and Djetis, both 
of which have their embouchure in the sea. 
Generally speaking, the place may be consi¬ 
dered salubrious. The thermometer at 6 A. M., 
from 70° to 74° F., at noon, from 82° to 85°, 
and at 6 p. m., 77’ to 79°. 4,000 able-bodied 

men, of the district Karang Bollong, find 
their livelihood by gathering birds’ nests, 
in the cultivation of sawn, and in fishing. 
Tlie women on their part keep themselves 
busy in weaving cloths, which are every¬ 
where in good demand, ami are much sought 
for in the capitals of the residencies, Surakarta 
and Djekjekoai ta. Karang Bollong furnishes 
annually an important produce of birds’ nests, 
but the collection is made with much danger 
to life. The gathering takes place three t imes 
a year under the name of Uduan kesongo, in 
the end of April, Tellor in the middle of 
August, aud Kapal in December. The yearly 
produce is commonly between 50 and 60 
, picul. When the time for gathering ap¬ 
proaches, six nests are collected to be com¬ 
pared with the sample of the previous year 
and according to old custom, a Thursday is 
always chosen to make beginning with the 
preparation of what is needed for the feast. 
The next morning the buffaloes arc killed, and 
two hours afterwards same pieces of flesh, 
tongue, entrails, &c., from the slaughtered 
animals, are placed on small bowls woven 
of bamboos called sadjen, and are offered to 
Bollong Watu Turn pang, and at the cliff of 
Medjeugklek a lie-goat is offered with incense. 
The festival must, by old custom, always take 
place on a Friday, which by the natives is 
called Hgaderan. In the afternoon of the 
same day. a Wayang generally a piece of 
seven acts, is performed in the Bollong, 
while the necessary flowers, fruits, ointments, 
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sir, pinang, &c., and what is further required 
for the offerings, are prepared by the Tukan 
Kembang. Ail these materials are placet! on 
the before-mentioned bamboo bowls, and in 
the evening at \ pas^ 5 o’clock, are brought 
by a servant into the Bollong near the 
Seroot tree. The origin of this tree is ascrib¬ 
ed to a Javanese named Rial who is buried 
there and above whose grave the tree has 
risen ; aud the natives declare that the 
tree has sprung from the navel of the 
dead. They likewise make offering on the 
burial place, at the waringin tree, and in 
the room, the pantry, kitchen and other 
places in the dwelling of the overseer. After 
the wayang-players have returned from the 
Bollong, the bed placed near the entrance 
of the godowu, known under the general 
appellation of devils-bed or bed of Nyai Ratu 
Kidul (which has existed from time immemo¬ 
rial) is put in order by theTukang Gedong 
and ornamented with some silk and other 
cloths. Nobody blit this woman is allowed 
to do this. Every Thursday during the 
time of the collection this bed is cleaued and-' 
offerings are made to it. After everything has 
been made ready the small lamps are lighted 
and the small bamboo howls with flowers, 
fruit, &e., are placed with particular marks of 
honor by the Tukang Gedong before the bed 
on a small couch made for the purpose. At 
the same time she says in high Javanese, as 
if addressing some distinguished person, “ By 
order of Mynheer (meaning the overseer) I 
here bring wherewithal for you alone to eat.” 
After this speech the Tukang Gedong, herself 
answers, “ Yes, mother Tukang Gedong, say to 
father Mijnheer (the officer) that I return 
my thanks for the food which he has sent me.” 
After this ceremony is finished the Tukang 
Gedong remains sitting on the bed, and fur¬ 
ther asks Nyai Ratu Kidul (who is supposed 
to be present in the bed) 44 if it be agreeable 
to her that the birds’ uests should be collected, 
aud if it shall take place without mischance,” 
which request is ordinarily answered with 
“ yes” (ingee.) Duriug this time the wayang 
is kept up till the next morning. During the 
day the toppeug-play is maintained. In thjj 
evening the toppeng-play being .finished, the 
Karang Bollong feast begins, on which occa¬ 
sion the garni lung and two or three dancing 
girls make themselves heard. At the first 
seven acts the dancing girls turn their heads 
towards the birds’ nest warehouse in honor of 
[ Nyai Ratu Kidul, and it is a general custom 
in the district of Karang Boilong wherever a 
feast is given to dedicate the first seven songs 
to the honor of Nyai Rata Kidul. After the 
feast on Sunday morning the headmen take 
their departure for their rocks, and, collect 
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six birds’ nests, which, are again compared the same kind are in the hills, ten minutes' 
With the musters. If the nests are of proper ride from the S. extremity of the ruibs, 
bulk, the work is continued by making stages consisting of excavated sepulchral chambers, 
and ladders and fastening them to the rocks with very low doors, and, in the inside, 
into which the collectors have to descend. All three places to lay out bodies, but of small 
these operations being completed in five or six dimensions, about five feet long. The plan of 
days, the inhabitants of the nearest dessa go these excavations resembled the Acnaame- 
to the cliffs Dahar and Gedee with the men nian sepulchres at Naksli-i-Rustam, but there 
belonging to these cliffs, accompanied by gau- was no writing or carving of any description 
dek and sontona who carry with them the about them. Farther on, about three miles 
requisite bags to contain the nests which may from the ruins, on the top of a hill, are some 
be gathered.— Journ. Ind. Archip. vestiges of building, which the people call 

I^ARANG COTTAY, Tam. Ixora par- Kiz Kalasi, or the Girl’s Castle. Here urns 
viflora, VahL and bones are found ; the place is nearly 

KARANGELY, Tam., Karakili, Maleal. opposite Oniki Imaum. S. W. of Kifri is an 
A very tough whitish coloured wood, used for immense mound like the Mujalliba of Baby- 
general purposes ; many of the planks of the Ion. Rich dug about it, and found immense 
native boats are of this wood, and the edges quantities of small pieces of human bones, and 
are sewed together with koir, with wadding fragments of urns, all of which had a black 
on the seams, and yarns crossing the joints, varnish on the inside : but the pottery was of 
for the purpose of making the boats pliable different quality, some coarse and unorna- 
in the surf, as it would be useless to fasten men ted. The soil, as deep as lie could dis- 
‘them with nails, &c., for the services for cover by means of a ravine, was impregnated 
which they are required.— Edt/e , M. $ C . with black unctuous mould, fragments of 
KARANGLI, Hind. A hill in the Jhilam urns, and small bits of bones. On the centre 
district, part of the Salt Range. of the mound is a burial-place of Arabs ; and 

KARANI,,Beng. A copyist. See Karana. the mahomedan now confounds his dust with 
KARANIKA, Tam. In the Tamil pro- that of the fire-worshipping Persian ; for that 
vinces a sudra of the Pillai caste, and in the this was a Sassaniau place of exposing the 
Telugu a brahman.— Wilson . dead, Rich had no doubt from its appearance 

KARANJA, Quercus ilex, Linn . and character, ami the style of the fragment® 

KARANJ-BARA, Hind. Pougamia gla- found.— Rich's Reside?ice in Koordistan , 
bra. Kat-karang, Hind. Guilandina bonduc. VoL i, pp. 18-21. 

KARAN JUTI, Can. See Oil. KARA-PINCHEE-GASS, Singh. Ber- 

KARAN-KUSHA, Beng. Iwarancusa. gera Konigii, JAnn.; W. $ A. ; Roxb. 
KARANOSI ? Yitex trifolia. See Kara- KARAR ? Hind. A class of agriculturists 
nuchi. in the district of Mainpuri.— Wilson . 

KARAN-TIIODI, Maleal. Karan tliuli, KARAR, Hind. Bauhinia variegata, also 
Tam. Sida retusa, Linn. Carthamus oxyaeantha. 

KARA NUCHI, Maleal. Vitcx tri- KARAS, Hind. Lathyrus sativus. 
folia, Linn . KARAS ? baugles or rings worn on the 

KARAO, Jap. China grass. wrist. 

KARAO, marriage of a widow with the KARASA, or Telia barranki, Tel* Ficus 
brother of a deceased husband, as practised ampelos, Burm. This Telugu name is pecu- 
among the Jat, Gujar, Ahir, and other liar to Vizagapatam and Ganjam. 
tribes, in the N. W. provinces of India ; it is KARASA, Tel. Ficus asperrima, Roxb . 

looked upon as disreputable, and the term is KARAS KULLI, Maleal. Barleria obo- 

also applied to concubinage.See Jat: Marriage. vata, Linn. 

KARA OGHLAN, ruins about half a mile KARASM, see Kharasm : Koh. 

S. E. of Kifri in Kurdistan* from which Rich KARA SIT, the river after passing through 
excavated a quantity of earthen jars var- the plain of Tejran is a considerable strewn, 
nished black in the inside, and perfectly kuown by the name of the Kara Su. It makes 
resembling those found ht SSeleucia and Baby- a circuit, winding through the mountains ahd 
Ion. He obtained, also, a small earthen lamp over rapids, into the plain of Erzingan, through' 
like that now used by the villagers. Gold which it flows in the same general direction, 
and silver coins are also frequently found close to the town of that name. AtErzingan, 

. here, which the villagers immediately melt it is fordable only at a few places even in the 
down. The jars, or sepulchral urns, refer to dry season. The Kara Su, is the western 
the Sassanktos. Farther up the torrent, <m Euphrates.— Markham?* Embassy, >p, 
the N. N. W., are some excavations in the KARASU, Hind. Querous twmicaipgbik, 
block, called Ghiaour houses, and others of I see Jellalabad, 
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KARDAHEE. 

KARATALAMU, Sansc., or Tatichettu, 
Tel, Boraseus 6abelliformis % Linn. 

KARATEEVO ISLAND, a name of Car- 
diva Island. 

KARATHRI, Hind. Verbascum thapsus. 

KARAUNDA, Hind. Carissa carandas. 

KARAVALLI, Tel. Carallia lucida, JR. 

KARAVAN, Pbrs. A caravan or com¬ 
pany of travellers. See Kafilah, Karwau. 

KARAVAN SARAI or Carivansary or 
Sarai, is a square, enclosed by walls, under 
which are many rooms or cells for accommo¬ 
dation. The merchandize and cattle are col¬ 
lected in the area. There is a chamber for 
each person with strict privacy. 

KARA VELLA, Maleal. Gynandrops 
pentaphylla, DO. 

KARA-VETTI, Maleal. Olea dioica, 
Boxb . 

KARAVI, Sans. Cardiospermum halica- 
cabum, also Carissa spinarum. 

KARBALANG, see Tuiour or Salibabo 
islands. 

KARBARU, Hind. Hedera heli. Ivy. 

KARR EL AH, a town in Turkish Arabia, 
to which mahomedaus of tbe shiah sect 
resort in pilgrimage. SeeKlmlif. Kirbelah. 

KARBER, Hind. Nerium odorum. 

KARBI ? see Jogi or Yogi. 

KARBI, Hind. The stalks of Sorghum 
.vulgare. 

KARBO, Jav. A buffalo. 

KARBUJA DOSA, Tel. Cucumis melo, 
Linn. 

KARCHURA, Sans. Zedoary. 

KARDA CIIEEKA, Malay. Ananas 
sativus, S chult. 

KARA-TSJERA, Maleal. Portulaca 
olcracea. 

KARAULLT, Turk. The tent of block felt, 
in which families reside. In Biluchistan, 
it is called Gedaun : the Affghans call it 
Kizhdi ; the Turks, Kara Ulli ; and the Per¬ 
sian, Siah Chadr. See Affghan. 

KARA-WA, Burm. Bdellium. 

KARAWA, a fisher caste near Bentotte in 
the N. and N* W. of Ceylon. They originally 
came from Tuticorin. The Tarawa, are a 
section of the Karawa. 

KARAWANT, Mahh. A brahman tribe. 

KARA, or the thorny caray, Webera te- 
trandra, Willd . 

KARAWILLA KABELLA, Sinoh. An- 
tidesma bunias, Spreng . 

KARAY-KA-PHAL, Hind. Fruit of 
Webera tetrandra. 

KARAY PAK, Duk. Bergera konigii, L. 

KARGHEEA of the Godavery, Nyctan- 
thes arbor-tristis, Linn 

KARDAHEE, Hind. Conocarpus myrti- 
folium. 


KARDAM, the four principal places of 
Pruang, Kardara, Tacklakhar and Jidi, the 
three Khar and Kajarh Kocharuafcfci, the 
second Khar is in Hindoostani, “ Taklakot.” 

KARDAMOM, Ger. Kardamomos, Sr., 
Cardamoms, 

KARDAR. This race occupy the Ani- 
mallai hills in the collectorate of Coimbatore. 
They are open, independent, straightforward, 
men, simple and obeying their Mopen or 
chiefs. They are strong built and active, 
with woolly hair and something of the Afri¬ 
can features and they file their front teeth to 
a point. The women wear enormous circles 
of pith in the lobes of their ears, which they 
distend down to their shoulders. A black 
monkey is the Kardar’s greatest dainty,— 
Lieut.-Col. Hamilton in literis. 

KARDOO, Hind ? Seed of Carthamus 
iinetorius, Linn . ; Itoxh. 

KARDUCIII inhabit Kurdistan, anciently 
called Alyria, Assyria. 

KARE-BEPON, Maleal. Bergera ko* 
nigii, Linn . 

KARE CHEDI, Tam. Webera tetrandra, 
also Canthium parviflorum. 

KAREE, Hind. Uvaria, species. 

KAltEE and Mansee are rivers, near 
Deolea in Ajmir. 

KAREJ. Three kinds of calcareous earth 
arc found in most situations in the western 
desert between Babylon, Hit and Ana. The 
first called Nurn, is a white powder parti¬ 
cularly abundant at Hit and Ana. Mixed 
with ashes it is used as a coating for the 
lower parts of walls, in baths and other 
places liable to damp. The second is also 
found in powder, mixed with indurated 
pieces of the same substance and round 
pebbles; it is called by the Turks, Karej ;and 
by the Arabs, Jus ; it is v.efy plentiful be¬ 
tween Hilla and Felugiah, is the common 
cement of the country, and composes the 
mortar which is found in the ruins of Baby¬ 
lon. The third species, called Borak, is a 
substance resembling gypsum.— Rich's Ruins 
of Babylon, pp. 64—5. 

KAREKATTAREARU, Karn. Persons 
whose occupation is working ornamental 
borders to blankets.— Wilson. 

KARELA, Hind. -A bitter little gourd, 
Momordica charantia, syn. of LufFa amara. 
Dhar karela, is Momordica dioica. 

KARELOE VEGON, Maleal. Aristo- 
lochia indica, Linn; Boxb. , < 

KAREEL, Singh. Capparis aphyl]a r v 
Roxb. 

KAREN CABBAGE PALM. See Macro- 
cladus. , 

KAREN,are divided into the Sgau, B’ghai, 
Pwo and Shan Karen, and have nine distinct 
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dialects., Karen, is a Burmese word applied 
to most of the'mountaineers in Pegu and 
southern Burmah. Some of them are known 
as the white, red and black Karen, from the 
colours of their clothes ; also Burmese Karen 
and Talaing Karen, as dwelling amongst these 
nations. They are not a prior race in B urmah. 
The Shan call them Yang, pronounced in the 
different parts of Burmah as Yen, Yeiu, 
Yen-ban and Yen-seik. The red-clothed 
Karen call themselves Ka-ya, and some of the 
B’ghai clans, Kay-ay. They describe them¬ 
selves as having come from the north, and 
crossed the great sand desert that separates 
China from Tibet. They believe that formerly 
they had books. The name Karen embraces 
several distinct tribes, speaking widely dif¬ 
ferent dialects of one language. But all the 
Karen family between the mouths of the 
Teuasserim and sources of the Sitang arrange 
themselves into the Sgau tribes,the Pwo tribes 
and the B’ghai tribes. The Karen people are 
found within the British, Burmese, Siamese 
and Chinese territories, and extend from 28 
to 10° N. L. According to Dr. Bowring, the 
eastern Karen, are separated from those of the 
Burmese, or western frontier, by the valley of 
the Menam, and the great part of the native 
Tliay population,occupying Korat and the foot 
of the mountains that, form the water-shed of (he 
Mekhoug. These Karen may be so merely in 
name. The Karen between Burma!) and 
China are independent, with a patriarchal con¬ 
stitution, aud reckon themselves by families 
not by villages or tribes. They are agricul¬ 
tural. The Burmese and the Mon of Pegu 
assert that the Karen of Tenasserim are the 
prior occupants of that territory, and a tra¬ 
dition of their own makes them come from 
the north. Their language is Burmese with 
binghpo affiuities. Some of the tribes are 
buddhist, but two of them, the Sgau and 
Pgho are pagan. Karen is a Burmese term 
and is often pronounced as Khyen, the native 
name is Pgha-Ken-yan = man. The Bukho, 
a priest and physician, has considerable in¬ 
fluence. The Wi is a shaman, a poet, a 
soothsayer or prophet: their local personal 
and individual genii are called Kelah. Plu 
is their Hades, and Lerah their hell. They 
have Also gods of the elements and atmos¬ 
pheric phenomena. A perverted Christianity 
seems to exist among them, and they have 
evinced a readiness in adopting the tenets of 
that faith. Those within the British terri¬ 
tory, the true Karen, are about 62,326, of 
whom 25,615 are under Christian influence. 
The red Karen or Kaya, eastern and western, 
are estimated at 200,000 souls. .There are 
fourteen tribes of the Ka-ya or mountain Ka¬ 
ren in the highland country lying between the 


rivers Sitang and Sal win, the majority of 
whom have forsaken their ancient savage dia¬ 
toms. Karen, Dr. Mason tells us, is a Burmese 
word applied to most of the mountaineers of 
Pegu and southern Burmah. There are 
White Karen, Red Karen aud Black Karen 
so designated from the prevailing colour of 
the dress. Burmese Karen and Talaing 
Karen from the nations with which they are 
associated. Karen is thus a name applied to 
several distinct tribes united by the common 
bond of having oue language though spoken 
in widely differing dialects. But all the Karen 
tribes dwelling between the mouths of the 
Tenasserim and the sources of the Sitang, 
resolve themselves into three classes—the 
Sgau tribes, the Pwo tribes and the B'ghai 
tribes, who may be thus arranged :— 

Sgau proper, Bghai ka-ten, Pwo proper, 

Maune Pgha, Bghai mu htai, Shoung khie, 

Paku, Bghai ko hta, Kaya or Ka, 

We wa, Lay may, Taru or Kho fchu, 

Manu manan, Mopgha, 

Hashu, 

Toung thu, 

Kyen. 

The Rev. Dr. Mason tells us that the eastern 
Bghai, Bghai-mu-hay or red Karen, call 
themselves Kaya, their term for man, and 
are called by the Burmese Kayenni ; by 
the Shan, Yen-laing, or red Karen, from 
the colour of their dress, which was origi¬ 
nally all red, as it even yet occasionally 
is, but a mixture of black garments is now 
commonly seen. Colonel Yule says, it is 
generally believed that they are not in any 
way closely allied to the Karen proper of 
Pegu and Tenasserim, but that they are 
rather a Shan race, but Dr. Mason has not 
been able to find any proof of the latter 
kindred, other than their being a “ gens brac- 
cata,” and this proof fails, he adds, when it is 
known that we have trouser-wearing Karen 
liviug iu sight of Tounghoo. The men wear 
short red trousers with perpendicular narrow 
black or white stripes. Sometimes the trou¬ 
sers have a black ground, with red or white 
stripes. Below the knees are black bands/ 
several inches in diameter, formed of twisted 
thread. A shawl or sheet,of white, with red 
or black stripes, is wrapped around the body 
with or without a Shau jacket. A bright red 
turban is worn on the head, and an ornament 
tal bag is hung across the shoulders. Every 
man carries a short knife in his belt, many 
have swords ; and those who have not muskets, 
or matchlocks, carry frota one to three light 
spears, which are used in warlike javelins, 
and thrown from the }i&nd. Every man haft 
a pony, so that in time of war they form a 
body of light cavalry, when all turn out ft 
service and the cultivation is then carried tm 
by the women exclusively. - . ^ 
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TPh© women's dress is peculiarly pictu¬ 
resque, though every garment is only a rect¬ 
angular piece of cloth. The head dress is a 
large red or black turban, wound up to form a 
small tower on the top of the head. There is 
no gown ; but a cloth like the Homan toga 
is tied by two corners on the right shoulder, 
and the left arm is sometimes kept covered, 
but more often it is thrown out above the 
garment. A second piece of cloth like the 
first is kept in the hand like a loose shawl, or 
wound round the body. These garments are 
usually one black and one red. For a petti¬ 
coat, another rectangular piece of cloth is 
wrapped two or three times around the 
person, and is kept in its place by a wampum 
pelt, some half dozen inches in diameter. 
Another enormous band of beads is worn 
below the knees, and on the ankles are large 
silver bangles. Both sexes wear silver bangles 
on the wrists, and the women a profusion of 
silver necklaces, formed of ingots of silver, or 
coins, to which are added a dozen or more 
strings of beads. Ear drops are worn by both 
men and women, and the latter add silver ear¬ 
plugs of an inch or more in diameter. Beads 
Are as numerous among the women, though 
all imported, aS among the American Indians ; 
and the profusion of silver ornaments to be seen 
indicates anything but poverty. He adds, 
“the female instinct for ornaments above all 
ether things, is strikingly illustrated while I 
am Writing. A girl stood in the crowd while 
some boys were going over their spelling 
lessons, aud she was asked to study. “If I 
do,” she replied, “must I put off these?” 
poiutiug to her ornaments ; and on being 
told she must, the decided answer was, 

Then I won’t yet.” 

The country inhabited by the Red Karen 
is ifye finest in the iuterior of Burmah. After 
fourteen days' travelling from Tounghoo, Dr. 
Masou found himself on the summit of a 
tftounlaia some four or five thousand feet 
high, about the twentieth that they had 
crossed on their way, when the land of the 
rod Karou opened suddenly before them, 
and a more beautiful prospect he says he 
never beheld. Mountains in two massive 
ranges run down, like the sides of a triangle, 
with the apex at the south near where he 
stood, aud in the interval was spread out 
what, appeared to be an immense plain, 
; bounded on the north only by the horizon, 
ft:; seemed to be pillared on raouutains two 
ojp thousand feet high, like a gigantic 

Altalr on whiqh to offer sacrifice to God, or to 
build, a temple for his worship. Its scant 
shrubberry and bare red soil, contrasted 
Strongly with * the dark mountain sides* 
covered with heavy timber. The picturesque 
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summits of the almost perpendicular walls 
that supported this expanse, indicated them 
to be, as they proved, of mountain limestoue. 
On entering the country, however, he found 
it far from being the plain it appeared in the 
distance. It is a rolling country with long 
dry ridges and deep hollows in which the 
water sinks, as in Kentucky, to arise as 
perennial springs in other places. The village 
in which he was, had no water for its fifteen 
hundred or two thousand inhabitants, except 
what one of these springs supplies. The 
country with the mountains around it, re¬ 
sembles both Scotland and Vermont; and the 
inhabitants are only what the highlanders 
were in the days of the Wallaces and Bruces. 
They are governed by a Saubwa, aud have 
occupied their present locality for forty 
generations, having been driven down from 
the north by the Burmese, and separated at 
upper Pagan from the Chiuese, with whom 
they were then associated. Here, on the high 
table-land, they have lived, a terror to both 
Burmese aud Shan, plundering, kidnapping, 
and killing, as opportunity offered, and selling 
the slaves they did not need to the opposite na¬ 
tion, Shan to Burmese, and Burmese to Shan. 
Shan. The eastern red Karen are said to 
be three times as numerous as the western, 
and these must amount to fifty or sixty 
thousand. Mr. Mason was told there are 
ninety-four large villages and several smaller 
ones. He found the people with all the 
savageness which is imputed to them, by 
far the most civilized Karen known. They 
are better clad, provide themselves with 
better food, are better skilled in the arts, are 
more vigorous, active and laborious, thau any 
jungle tribe he met. They make their own 
knives, axes, swords, spears, hoes, bangles, 
silver ornaments and earthenware, bits aud 
bridles, saddles and stirrups. Every foot of 
land they cultivate is hoed with a heavy hoe 
of the Western form, such as is never seen 
among either Burmese or Karen, but is used 
by the Chinese. They have cattle in great 
abundance, which are trained to carry pan¬ 
niers as doukeys are in Europe, aud which 
bring their produce from the fields to the 
villages. There are seen growing here, the 
Jack, tamarind, mango, guava, oleaster plums, 
limes, citvous, aud plantains, aud other fruits 
are seen in all their villages. Millet is culti¬ 
vated in great abundance ; beaus of several 
species, vegetables, eggs, gourds, pumpkins, 
leeks, sugar-caue aud yams abotmd. Cotton 
flourishes here better than in any other loca¬ 
lity in Burmah ; and various dye-plants are 5 
cultivated. Their houses are kept in much 
better condition than among other Karen, 
and they fence in their yards and grounds^ 
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and have stiles and bars to taie down and The southernmost portion of this plateau, a 
put up on their cross roads. They make triangle of about forty miles each way, Js 
both a spirituous and fermented liquor, the inhabited by a race who,from their <lark colour, 
use of both which, it is said, is almost uni- are styled the red Karen, who must not be , 
versal. But he did not see any intoxicated confounded with the Karen of Pegu, from 
Karen, while drunken Shau, whose reli- whom they are distinguished by race, lan- 
gion forbids the use of such drinks .altoge- guage and characteristics. The name was 
ther, passed his house daily. given them by the Burmese, but they call 

A considerable portion of the population themselves Yan or Y r augal, ahd they differ 
are slaves ; but slavery here exists in its as much from the tribes of the same name as 
mildest form. There seems to be very little from the Shan. Originally, it is believed, 
difference between master aud slave. they were a race of hiiimeu in Siam, remark* 

From all Dr. Mason saw of them he found it able for their ferocity and spirit of savage 
difficult to believe the stories that were told of enterprise. About seventy years ago they 
their ferocity. They are civil, good-tempered suddenly quitted their mountains, drove out 
and intelligent. When sick, they make offer- the Shan from the neighbourhood of the 
ings to evil spirits. Every one pleads his Salween, and settled down upon their present 
own cause, and offers his present to the judge locality. From that time to this, though 
without the charge of bribery. The men menaced both by Burmali and Siam, and hn 
often talk very loud, the people seem strongly object of bitter hatred to the Shan, they 
devoted to making offerings to evil spirits ; yet have contrived to hold their own. Though 
they have very distinct traditions of the true steady and even industrious cultivators, they 
God, whom they denominate Eapay. Eapay, fly readily to arms, aud their habit of life 
they say, created the heavens and the earth, retains in them a ferocity to which they pro- 
aud man and all things, lie associated with bably owe their continued independence* 
men, at first ; but when they ceased to obey They are the slave-dealers of Siam. Every 
him, he left them, and is now in “the seventh few months, or even oftener, if opportunity 
heavens.” When sick they often pray to God offer and money is required, they organize 
saying, “ O Lord Eapay, have mercy on me, a slave hunt. Several hundred men are 
I am sick, I am suffering, O Lord Eapay.” rapidly collected, and commence operations 
They have long traditions in poetry concern- by sacrificing a buffalo. Its body, cut iota 
ing God. A small canticle is in lines of ten small portions, is cooked and eaten, and then 
syllables, to which they have tunes adapted, the whole band, mounted on the hardy ponies 
a measure he never before met in Karen poetry, of the region, commence the expedition* 
Like the ryhmes of other dialects, it abounds They march night aud day, frequently ac- 
iu repetitions, as complishing fifty'' miles in the twenty-four 

The earth at its origin, Eapay created. hours, attack the weakest Shan villages, carry 
The heavens at their origin, Eapay created, off the women and children, and retreat with 
Man at his origin, Eapay created. the same matchless celerity. The points of 

The sun at liis origin, Eapay created. attack are usually far in the interior, for the 

The moon at its origin, Eapay created. villages on the frontier, taught by repeated 
The grass at its origin, Eapay created. experience, pay an irregular black mail to the 
The trees at their origin, Eapay created. Karennee chieftains. These captives are 
The bamboos at their origin, Eapay created, speedily conveyed southwards, and find a 
The Red Karen plateau is the great table- ready market in the dominions of Siam. The 
Yaud which stretches from the Chinese frontier Siamese, protected by a belt of jungle fron* 
to the parallel of Shawaygeen, and is held by similar incursions, afford every facility to a 
the Shan tribes and the independent red trade, essential to the comfort of the riche* 
Karen. The Salween river, for about 200 portion of the community. A large part of 
miles from its* mouth runs in a northerly the population of Zimmay is thus composed * 
direction. Above that point, however, it of captives or their descendants. The sue*. ^ 
bends slightly but perceptibly to the north- cess of these forays is greatly facilitated by- 
east. Like the Ira wadi it has two high the structure of the country. The plateau Uk 
ranges of hills running parallel all along its a natural fortress, the passes being few end,,; 
course. The plateau between them has an narrow, and totallyjinaccessible to, apy iwref ' 
elevation of about 2,500 feet, and extends from which the owners of the plains can bring • 
about 30 miles south of Tounghoo to the moun- bear upon the mountaineers, - 4 

tains of China. The plateau is level and fertile Though addicted to this horrible traffte* 

with a climate like that of southern Italy, the population appear by nature inchne&io 
and peopled by a race as industrious and as, a settled commercial life* In number about 
addicted to commercial pursuits aatheChinese, 1200 ,000, they hare built some twelve hmtr 
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dred villages, containing, some thirty-five spread largelj^Over the hills into the district of 
thousand houses. They also constructed one Saudowa. In the northern parts of Pegu, on 
large town, G-wey-touiig, which serves as a the side of the Irawadi, the Karen are few 
rallying point ior the tribe, aud a depot for and sparse, aud they have not been heard of 
its very considerable trade. They raise two further north in Burraah than the district of 
crops a year, and understand the practice of Tsa-Ien. 

artificial irrigation. They sell timber from The Karen also preceded the Burman in 
the Salween, cutch and stick lac, in large the delta of the Irawadi, and are the joint 
quantities to the traders at Maulmein. In occupants with the Mon. They are also found 
return they receive European goods, more in the lower plains of the Saluen, the deltas of 
especially muskets, which may be seen in the Se-tang and Irawadi, the middle basin of 
almost every Karen’s house, and which are the Se-tang as far asTounghoo,and inTenasse- 
sold at a large profit to the wilder tribes, rim. In Martaban there is also a remnant 
They bring down, moreover, cattle and the of an allied tribe, the Toung-thu. Both the 
little pouies so well-known in Bengal, and Karen and the Toung-thu belong to the 
levy a tax on ail the articles brought by the Yuma branch of the Tibeto-Burman family. 
Shan, and which cannot pass except by their The long and narrow hill tract between the 
permission. The people therefore are usual- valley of the Irawadi and the Sa-luen as far 
ly well off. They have no priests, their re- north as 23% is occupied by cognate tribes 
ligion consisting chiefly in offerings to spirits, called Ka-ren-ni (Red Karen) who are said 
and in some vague idea of a future state of to speak a very ancient dialect of the Yuma 
eternal bliss. If the slave trade could be family. This branch has a parallel range on 
stopped, they would in all probability settle the western side of the Irrawadi, and in their 
down finally into a race of bold aud hardy traditions they assert that they preceded the 
traders. This can he effected only by the co- Burman as the dominant people of the basin, 
operation of the Court of Bankok. An order and they seem from very ancient times to 
from the kings of Siam would at once dc- have occupied the whole of the valley south- 
stroy their market and remove the temptation ward from the valley of the Banak on the 
to the crime. west to the borders of Yunnan. 

The Karen burn their dead, but rescue from Black Karen who dwell in the Shan country 
the ashes a portion of the skull, which they north of Mobya, wear a black dress, 
suspend from a tree, with the clothes, ormi- The Karen dialects of the lower Irawadi 
meats and arm of the deceased. They dance, and Tenasserim, are more closely assimilated 
singing beautiful songs, around those relics, with the Yuma languages than with the 
which the elders afterwards convey to the Burmau. Karen has been more assimilated 
foot of distant-mountains and there inter to the Burman phonology, but it has re- 
them. The Karen in the teak forests of markable affinities with the Mon Anam, or 
Pegu, cultivate small patches of the forest, Mon Lau alliance. Glossarially it is mainly 
aud after taking two or three crops from the Tibeto-Ultra-Iudian of the earlier form or 
same soil, shift their habitation to another that which characterises the Yuma and Naga 
locality. The Ze-being or Ye-bain, who in- Manipuri languages. Mr. Logan writing in 
habit the valley of the Sitang aboveTounghoo, the J. I. A. f Feb. and March 1853, observed 
are described by the Burmese to be Burmau that no information has yet been obtained 
Karen, a dirty people who rear the silk-worm respecting the languages of the Ka-ren-ni or 
and manufacture silk. Red Karen, the Ka-kui, the Kua, the Ka-du, 

The Karen race are scattered throughout the P’hwon, the Pa-long, the Ka-Khyen, the 
the Burmese, throughout all the wildest and Lawa and the Khu-nung of the Irawadi aud 
most secluded parts of Pegu and Martaban as the Salwin basins. Karen is said to mean 
v well as Tenasserim, and the western parts wild man. They are found in small commu- 
of Siam. Of the two tribes known, one nities scattered over twelve degrees of # lati- 
call themselves Sho, but are called by the tude and ten of longitude, from the table- 
other tribe “ Pwo,” and by the Burmese, land of Tibet to the banks of the Menam, 
Meet-khyeen or Talain Karen. The other and from the province of Yunnan in China to 
tribe call themselves Sgau, but by the Bur- the bay of Bengal. Their whole number has 
meae are designated Meet-ho, or Burmau been estimated at five millions. Dr. Mac- 
Karen. They are most populous iu the Gown includes amongst them, the Ka-Khyien,. 
Bassein district, where they form the great Khyieu, Kerami ; Ka-ren-ni or Bed Karen, 
hulk of the agricultural population, the Bur- the Pwo and Sgau Karen, who possess cha- 
mese and Talain being principally small racteristics so much in common as to justify 
traders, fishermen and mechanics. After the them in being regarded as divisions or frag* 
cession of Arracan to the British the Karen ments of one nation. They possess a Cauea* 
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8 iau class of features with ldfcg faces and he deity is Yuwab. Javo is the word in 
straight noses. They are remarkable as free Tibet aud Bhotan for the Supreme Being, 
from idolatry. A few have become bud- But the lamas of Bhotan also useOw-ah^n- 
dhists, and atheists are met with. They have chu. They propitiate evil spirits. There 
no priesthood. They have nevertheless a are two sects, one sacrificing hogs and fowls, 
religion of extraordinary purity. They are to evil spirits, but the other, called Purai, will , 
addicted to a considerable extent to Nat-wor- not sacrifice to evil spirits and regard hogs 
ship, demonolatory or pnCumatolatry. To with detestation. They say that formerly ’ 
propitiate the spirits of the rivers, hills, they sacrificed oxen. 

plains and trees, they sacrifice buffaloes, swine The Karen employ wizards to curse their 
and fowls. A portion of them worship their enemies. They have a knowledge of the crea- 
ancestors and make offerings to their manes, tion, of the introduction of sin and death, and 
They commonly burn their dead. Those of eating the fruit of the tree of death similar to 
under tHe Burmese sway are less favorably the Jewish, They look for a Saviour. Their 
circumstanced than the Siamese. They are moral code forbids idolatry. They are remark- 
drunken aud filthy, but they are truthful, ably prepared for evangelization. They bury 
continent, hospitable, kind and religious, their dead, but a bone is taken to represent 
Their traditions of the deity, creation and the person, and at a convenient season it is 
sin, are those of the Old Testament, and carried to some stream and the assembly sing 
they anticipate great temporal prosperity a dirge around it. A bangle is suspended 
under a new coming king. Their traditions from a string and omens are drawn. The 
point to an Israelitish origin, and they are Karen paint the two posts of their doorways, 
by some supposed to be an Israelite band, the oue red the other white. Karen walk 
though they do not practice circumcision, round the dead to make a smooth path like 
The first convert to Christianity was Ko the Bhotani in procession round the shrines of 
Thah Byu, who was baptised at Tavoy in Buddha and like the Jews who walk seven 
1828,—but before his death in 1841, 1 here times round the coffins of their friends. The 
were 1,300 native disciples. The mission- Jewish priests in offering oblations, Ps. xxvi. 
aries amongst them have been Mr. Boardman, (>, walked round the altar seven times. The 
Miss Macombe and Messrs. Mason, Wade, Assam hill tribes like Karen consider the 
Bennet and Abbot, and in 1851 the converts touch of the dead pollution, as iu Numbers 
were estimated at 20,000. Several of their xix. 13, “ Whosoever toucheth the dead body 
dialects have been reduced to writing, some of a man and purifieth not himself, defileth the 
in Roman, some in Rurmuu character, and tabernacle of the Lord, because the water of 
the scriptures have been translated.— Jour, separation was not sprinkled upon him, he 
Arch., June 1851. Dr. Moore (On the Lost shall be unclean.” Karen are smaller than 
Tribes) mentions that they call themselves the Burman, but are said to differ in separate 
also P’lai. On the river Salwen, they main- localities. They are said to be handsomer as 
tain a degree of independence, but in all other a race than the Mon, according to the 
parts of Burmah are iu a depressed condi- European standurd. Karen are interspersed 
tion. Karen are high in domestic condition, with the Burman race from lat. 20° N., on the 
Their women are on an equality. They east of the Arracan range, in the valley of the 
regard polygamy as a sin. Their morality Irawadi to the Sitang river, the valley of 
is superior. But they are intemperate in the Salwyn, from lat. 19? to its embouchure 
honor of visitors aud at festivals. Their hos- at Moulmein ; in the valley of the Tenasserim 
pitality to strangers of every class is ex- river, iu lat. 14° N. to the eastward of Tavoy. 
tremely generous. They have reception, Another portion is mixed with Lawa at the 
cooking aud sleepiug apartments. They source of the Sesawat river. TheRed Karen, 
raise large produce from the soil. Their occupying the mountains iu the north of the 
personal appearauce and dress are Jewish Touughoo district, are many of , them under 
They wear the beard, which the Burmese independent chiefs. According to their tradi- 
pluck from the roots. The meu aud women tious the Red Karen came down from near 
wear a tunic, that of the men embroidered in Ava, first to Tounghoo, along with the B’ghai 
the loom, that of the women by the needle, whom they recognise as their brethren. The 
Their clothing is wholly dissimilar from that Karen believe that every object of nature has 
of the Burmese. A fourth of their words its god, as the god of the sun* or the moonp^c 
are Burmese, the rest like Singpho and Pli. the earth, or the ocean. The Karen and ' 
Their words terminate in a vowel. This Yaibayne, who inhabit the forest tracts in 
connects them with the Pali, and also with Pegu have no cattle, their cultivation be&ijf 
the- Bhotani and Ahom, whose lauguage is performed by manual labour, and as their 
likewise so distinguished. Their word for l numbers are small, labour is scarce, andia 
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the case of the Yaibayne, directed chiefly to level and soil require: they are connected 
mulberry and rice cultivation, while that of with each other at the botto&i by a channel, 
the Karen is limited to l-ice and Cotton, in barely large euough for a man to pass to clear it. 
Sufficient quantity for their own consump- These wells commence at a spring and join 
lion. With respect to the Karen, it is ve- with such as are found iu the course of the 
marked in the observations referred to, that caual : they are common through all Persia 
ns they occupy remote forests difficult of where the water they convey is applied to 
access, where timber is useless and land of no irrigation.— Potting er' $ Travels in Belnchis- 
value, the inconvenience arising from their tan and Sinde, p. 220 ; Ed. Perrier's Journ,, 
Toungya is not likely to be felt, or in other p. 227 ; Malcolm's History of Persia , VoL i, 
words, is not so pressing as the evils arising p. 14. See Kalmuk ; Kanat. 
fh>m the Toungya of the Yaibayne, and KARFENKEL, Ger. Carbuncle, 

more especially of the Burman inhabitants of KARGAM, Hind, of Pangi, Celtis cnu- 
the plains.— Select.Records of Govt, of India, casica, Willd . Nettle tree. 

Foreign Dept., No. ix, p . 111. Friend of KARGA-SHAPNA, Hind., the Scythiau 
India , Feb . 7, 1856* See India, Pegu. adoration of the sword is continued amongst 
KARENFUL, Arab. Caryophyllus aro- the Rajpoot races as the Khanda-worship,part 
maticus. Cloves. of the ceremonies of the Nou-ratri, or nine 

KAREN POTATO, Dioscorea fascicu- days dedicated to the god of war. The 
lata. Scythians worshipped their god of war under 

KAREN SO, Sans. Pease. the form of an iron scimetar. The Fresiau 

KAREO of N. W. Pro., Albizzia data. Frank adhered to this practice. Charlemagne 

KAREOYAM, Malkal. A tree of styled his sword Joyeuse. The Khauda is a 
Malabar which grows to about eight inches double-edged scimetar— Tod. 
in diameter, and twelve feet long. Its wood KAliGH, Karrak or Carrack, is an island 
is generally curved, and used for the frames about 50 miles long and two broad, the 
of native vessels, and for agricultural purposes, greater portion of it is well-cultivated. 

— Edge , M. and C \ KARGHIS, see Kalmuk ; Kirgis. 

KARE PAK, Duk. Corrupt, of Tkl., KARHA, Hind, of Hazara. Acacia spe- 
karaeve-paku leaf of Bergera konigii, ciosa, var . mollis also Albizzia odoratissima, 

KARER, Hind. Rosa brunonis, also Benth. 

Rubus biflorus, KARI1AM or Kndham, Hind. Nauclea 

KARET, Hind, Plantago major. parvifolia. This tree is of good size. Its 

KARETTI, Maleal. Guilaudina bonduc, wood is light, white and soft, not strong and 
Linn. subject to worms ; used by zemindars for the 

KARE VE PAKU, Tel. Leaf of Bergera wood-work of their houses and for agrioul- 
kouigii. tural implements ; leaves useful as fodder 

KAREYAPELA, Maleal. Bergera for cattle.— Balfour, p. 178; Roorkee Pro. 
konigii, Hun. ceedings Papers on Gwalior Timber, p, 30 ; 

KAREZ, a Persian well or a series of Powell's Hand-book, Vol.i,p.54\. 
wells, connected to each other by an under- KARI, see Inscriptions, 

grouud aqueduct, and leading the water to KARI, Hind.? A tree of Chota Nag- 

the place required. There are several very pore, furnishing a hard, yellow timber.— Cal. 
valuable karez at Ahmednuggur in the Dek- Cal. Ex., 1862. 

ban. Pottinger mentions that, but for the KARI, Hind. A reed also a beam, 

karez or aqueducts, the natives of many KARI, also Mimarari of Chenab, Hind. 

parts of Beluchistan could not possibly exist. Rhamnus purpureus. 

According to General Ferrier, a karez is an KARIA, Hind. Capparis aphylla. 

underground watercourse or aqueduct, with KARIAL, Hind. Daemiaextensa. 

shafts at intervals for the convenience of KARIAMPAKU CIIETTU, Tel. Ber- 

repairing it. They are met with in great gera Konigii, Linn; W. If A.; Roxb . 
numbers in all the plain couutry of Persia KARIANG, Sawa, Ka and Chong, are wild 
and Afghanistan, Those of Hezekiah, II. and migratory races, the first and second being 
Kings, xyiii, v. 17, seem to be of this kind, the same people who inhabit various portions 
Aqueducts in south-eastern Asia are known of the Burman dominions. The Ka, a term 
only as those underground tunnellings, desig- which in the Siamese language means slave. 
Bated throughout Persia, Beluchistan and but who are called by the Kambojans, 
India as the Karez. These aqueduots are Pa-nong, inhabit the mountains of Lao, bor- 
xnade by a succession of small wells at the deriug upon Kamboja. The Chong, a more 
distance of* few yards, or a few hundred yards industrious and settled people than the rest 
from each other, and of such depth as the of this class, inhabit the hilly country on the 
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eastern side of the gulf of Siam, between the 
eleventh and twelfth degrees of north lati¬ 
tude. The Samang, are a diminutive race 
of savage negroes, dwelling in the mountain¬ 
ous regions of the Malayan Peninsula.— 
CrawfunVs Embassy , p. 449. 

KARIA-PAAK or Karia-phallee, Beno. 
Bergera konigii, Linn . 

KARIAPOLAM, Tam. Aloe litoralis, 
Kcenig. 

KARIARI, Hind. Gloriosa superba, Linn. 

KARI BEPON, also Karreya Pela, 
Male a l. Bergera konigii. 

KARICAL, a French town on the Coro¬ 
mandel coast. 

KARI CHIRA, Maleal, syn of Portulaca 
oleracea, Linn. 

KARIEN, a tall stork of Siam. 

KARIK, Hind. Celtis caucasica. In the 
valley of the Clienab, Cissus caruosa. 

KaRIKA, the metrical aphorisms of 
Grammar of Bartrihari. See Pali. 

KAR-I-KALMDANI, Hind. Papier ma¬ 
tt id work, also painted wooden articles. 

KARIL, Hind. Lathyrus sativus, also 
Capparis aphylla or leafless caper, also Cap- 
paris decidua. The leafless caper also will 
burn while green and gives out great heat ; but 
otherwise is not esteemed as a fuel plant. 
Capparis aphylla is a considerable shrub, and 
is a common brick fuel in many places in the 
Punjab. 

KARILA, Hind, and Ca$iim. Cleome 
viscosa. 

KARILA, Hind. Momordica charantia. 

KARILI, see Zingari. 

KARILL, Mal. Sterculiafcetida. 

KARIM, Hind., or Paigbambri jau, a 
variety of barley of Ladakh. 

KARIMBA, Malkal. Saccharum offici- 
narura, Linn. 

KARIMEYAN, Karn. A class of slaves 
in Canara, a division of the dher or pariah. 

KARIM KHANAT, see Kalmuk. 

KARIMPATTAN ? Agricultural slaves 
in Malabar. 

KARIM POLA, Maleal. Trapa bi-spi- 
nosa, Roxb ,, two-spined water caltrops. 

KARIM TAM BA or K-tumba, or Karim 
Toomba, Maleal. Anisomeles malabarica. 

KARIN, Hind. Capparis aphylla. 

KARIN, Hind, of Kashmir. Oplismenum 
frumentaceum. 

KARIN CHEMBI, Tam. Coronilla picta. 

KARINCOLU, Tam., Karinjurah, Maleal. 
A Malabar tree, twelve or fourteen feet long, 
and twelve inches in. diameter ; wood of 
a whitish cast, and not of much use or 
durability. It produces an edible fruit.— 
Edye, M. and C . 

KARINDAGARAH, Tam. A scarce tree 
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of Malabar which grows to about forty feet 
in height.,, and eighteen inches in diameter. 
It is used by the native carpenters in house 
and ship-building, and for various purposes.— 
Edye , M. and C. 

KARINGA, also Telia Manga, of Circars, 
Godavery Forests, Tel. Gardenia lucida 9 
also Gardenia gummifera. Wood not used on 
the Godavery, but it is so in the Circars. It 
seems to be very hard and close-grained, and 
adapted for turning.— Captain Beddome . 

KARIN GALA, Maleal. Pontedra vagi¬ 
nalis, Linn. 

KARINGATTA, Maleal. A soft, light 
wood of Malabar, preferred by natives for the 
soles of sandals, &e. The tree grows to about 
twelve feet high, and eight inches in diameter. 
It produces a fruit from which oil is extracted. 
This, with the leaves of the tree, is used for 
gout and rheumatic pains.— Edye , M. and (7. 

KARIN-GHOTA, also Karingotta kuru, 
Maleal. Samadera iudica, Gcertn. 

KARINGUVA or Rikki, Tel. Gardenia 
latifolia, Ait. This species varies considerably 
in foliage according to situation. 

KARIN KALLU, Tam. Glass. 

KARIN SIRAGAM, Tam. Nigella sativa. 

KARINTHA-GAIIA, Maleal. Ptero- 
carpus marsupium, Roxb . 

KARINTHA KARA, ? Maleal. Acacia 
odoratissima. 

KARIR, Hind. Acacia leucoplilcea, also 
Capparis aphylla, the leafless caper. 

KARIRAM, Maleal. Strychnos nux- 
vomica, Linn . 

K A RITA MANJARI, Tel. Acalypha 
indica, Linn., Roxb., Wight. 

KAR ITTI, Tam. Dalbergia sessoides, 
or Black Wood, black colour, specific gravity 
0-948 ; 2 to 4 feet in circumference, a strong 
wood : used for furniture.— Colonel Frith . 

KARI UMATE, Tam. Datura fastuosa, 
mild . 

KARI VAN, or Karwan,PERs. See Kafilah. 

KARI VANGI MARAM, Tam. Acacia 
odoratissima. 

KARI-VELAM, Tam. Acacia arabica, 

mild.; W.Sf A. 

KARI VEMU, Tel. Andrographis pani¬ 
culate, Wall. This seems to be the same as 
Kriyat. In Bengali, it is called Kalo megha ; 
kaln aud kara are syn. terms for “black.” 

KARI VEPA, Bergera konigii, Linn ,; 
W.Sf A. 

KARIVEPILI, Tam. Bergera konigii. 

KARI-VETTI, — Olea dioica. 

KARKA, Tam. Cork. 

K ARK AN A,Uria. Grewia tili*folia,FaAZ. 

KARKA-KARTUN, Tam. Clitorea 
natea , Linn. : , ; 

K ARK AM, Arab. Curcuma lopga* 
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KARKANDHAVU, Sanbc., or Regu , KARKUWA, Tam. Zizyphus glabrata, 
chettu, Tkl. Zizyphus jujuba, Lam . Heyne . 

KARKANA,Hind. Zizyphus nummularia. KARLA, Hind. . Urtica heterophylla. 
KARKAN-BER,Hind. Zizyphus vulgaris, KARLI. Here, as also at Junir on the 
KARKANA, Uria. Grewia tilisefolia, ghauts, and Kuden or Korah in the Concan, 
Vahl . ; H 7 . 16. '; Roxb. as also at Kanheri and Nasik, are caves con- 

KARKAPULI MARAM, Tam. Inga tainiug inscriptions in Deva Nagari, known 
duleis. as Sahyadri. These contain inscriptions, in- 

KARKA-PULI MARAM ? Tam. Gar- dicating that they were excavated, at various 
cinia camhogia, Desrous,?? dates, from before Christ 200 years to A. i>. 

KARKAR, Hind. Iris kamaononsis. 460, the oldest, being those at Karlen, and the 
KARKARA, Hind., Pushtu. Zizyphus newest, those at Kuden, in the Concan, the 
nummularia. seven centuries during which buddhism 

KARKARA, Hind. A Crane. flourished in western India, while the modern 

KARKAROO, Sans. Cucurbita hispida, hindoo system was silently moulding itself 
Willde ; AinsHe . into its present form, and preparing to take 

KARK All UK AMU, Sansc. Cucurbita, the place, at a somewhat later period of the 
sp.y from Kurka “ white,” perhaps Benincasa religion of Buddha, aud to exhibit that com- 
cerifera. pound of Vedic pantheism and Buddhistical 

KARKATA SRINGI, Sansc. Tige, tenderness for animal life and indigenat 
Tel. Turmiimlia chebulu. On inquiry for superstition that is now current in India. 
Karkata sringi in the bazars at Madras, a gall Kaili, is in L. 18* 45' N., and L. 73* 28' E. 
like that sp. of myrobolan was produced, in the Dekhau, E. of the Bhor-ghat. The 
which the vendor said was the same as Kadu Dak bungalow is 2,012 feet, SchlRob . ; 
kayi, Tam. Karakkaya or Karaka, Tel. or 2,016 feet ,Buist ; above the sea. Karli 
TP".,194, at the word Karkataki, says, “a plant caves are 2,531 feet, Buist ; top of the 
the fruit of which is compared to the claw or hill at Bhutra near Karli, is 3,635 feet, 
feelers of a crab,” a description applying to Karli is celebrated for the numerous in- 
the pepo of some cucurbitaceous plants. The scriptions in its caves, in the Pali language, 
Sansc. syn. Sringi, W. 855, signifies “a horn” of date b. c. 543, by Dr. Wilson, but, if the 
and is applied to various roots, several of Salivahana era be intended, then the date is 
which come under the head of Kakiii. a. d. 176, Dr. Stevenson, The character 
The word tige implies a climbing plant.— used in the inscriptions is slightly modified, 
Relz. ; 0*67*., />. 340; Flor. Andh. Lat. The religion, or divinities or sages men- 

KARKATA KAf, Tam. Cucumis momor- tioned are buddhist ; the invocation is to the 
dica, Roxb . ; IV. fy A. Triad ; no doubt meaning Buddha, Dharma, 

KARKH, see Arians. Sanga. The kings or princes mentioned, Dr. 

KARKNI or Kikri, Hind., of Kughan. Wilson says, are Vijara, but Dr. Stevenson, 
jSpirosa Lindleyaua, S. hypolouca, S. callosa, says Arodhana, lord of India ;Garga, ruler of 
KARKOL, Maleal. Psoralen corylifolia, the Shaka. Of the numerous buddhist inscrip- 
Linn. tions in the cave temple at Karli, Drs. Wilson 

KARKOM, Eng., of Old Testameut,Crocus aud Stevenson are not quite agreed about the 
eativus, Linn , reading. Garga, the “ruler of the Shaka” 

KARKU, Hind. Ajuga brae tea ta. Saffron (Sakya, Buddha’s tribe), is mentioned, Dr. 
* of Gricus sativus, Alboui, and of the Old Stevenson mistakes the lauguage for Sanskrit, 
Testament, aud the Zafran of the Arabs. which Mr. Prinsep proved to be Pali, from 
KARKUM, Pkrs. Crocus sativus, Linn . copies sent by Col. Sykes. The excavation 
KARKUM, Hind., Peks. Curcuma louga, of the temples, and gifts by individuals in aid, 
Roxb . ; Rheede. Turmeric, are mentioned. The Karli caves are close to 

KARKUN, Pkrs. A writer, a clerk, in the high road from Poonah to Bombay, about 
Bombay, from the two Persian words kar half-way down, on the right-hand side of the 
**and kun, meaning business-doing. valley as you proceed towards the sea. They 

KARKUN, Hind. Linum trigynum, also are not so extensive as those of Ajunta but 
Fluggea louoopyrus. they are purely buddhist. The largest and 

IyAR-KUNNI of Bombay, Burm. Em- most splendid chaitya cave temple in India, 
belia ribes. which could be selected for reproduction 

KARKUSRI, Hind, of Salt Range, by art is the principal excavation at Karli, 
Grewia vlllosa. and it is also interesting as the oldest 

KARKUTA, Hind. ? A tree of Chota Indian work of the kind known to exist. 
Nagporo, yielding a hard, red timber.— Cal . The cave temples, in the southern part ©f 
Cat. Ex. 1862. India, are classed by Mr. Fergusson into 
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(a) the Vihara or monastery eaves, which con¬ 
sist of (1) natural caverns or caves slightly 
improved by art. These are the most 
ancient, and are found appropriated to religi¬ 
ous purposes in Behar and Cuttack ; next 
(2) a verandah, opening behind into cells for 
the abode of priests, as in Cuttack and in the 
oldest vihara at Ajunta ; the third (3) has 
an enlarged hall supported on pilHirs. The 
most splendid of these caves are those of 
Ajunta ; though the Dherwarra at Eilora is 
also fine, and there are some good specimens 
at Salsette and Junir. 

(b) Buddhist Chetya caves form the second 
class, These are the temples or churches of 
the series and one or more of them is attach¬ 
ed to every set of caves in western India, 
though none exist on the eastern side. Un¬ 
like the vihara, all these eaves have the 
same plan and arrangement, and the Karli 
cave is the most perfect in India. All these 
consist of an external porch or music gallery, 
an internal gallery over the entrance ; a cen¬ 
tral aisle, which may be called a nave, roof¬ 
ed by a plain waggon vault, and a semi-dome 
terminating the nave, under the centre of 
which always stands a Dahgopa or Chaitya. 
In the oldest temples, the Dahgopa consists 
of a plain central drum surmounted by a 
hemispherical dome crowned by a Tee, which 
supported the umbrella of state, of wood or 
stone. 

These two classes comprehend all the bud- 
dhist caves in India. 

The third class consists of brahmanical 
caves, properly so called. The finest speci¬ 
mens are at Eilora and Elephanta, though 
some good ones exist also ou the island of 
Salsette and at Mahabalipur. 

In form, many of them are copies of, and a 
good deal resemble, the buddhist vihara. 
But they have not been appropriated from 
the buddhists, as the arrangement of the 
pillars and position of the sanctuary are dif¬ 
ferent. They are never surrounded by cells 
as all vihara are, and their walls are invari¬ 
ably covered or meant to be covered with 
sculpture, while the vihara are almost 
as invariably decorated by painters, except 
the sanctuary. The subjects of the sculp¬ 
ture of course always sets the question at 
rest. 

The fourth class consists of rock-cut models 
of structural brahmauical temples. To thi* 
class belong the far-famed Kylas at Eilora, 
the Sivite temple at Doomnar, and the Ruth at 
Mahabalipur. This last is cut out of isolated 
blocks of granite, but the rest stand in pits. 

The Indra Subha group at Eilora should 
perhaps form a fifth, but whether they are 
Brahmanical or Jaina is undecided. 
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The fifth or true Jaina caves occur at 
Kbandagiri iu Cuttack and in the southern 
parts of Iudia, but are few and insignificant. 
In that in the rock of Gwalior fort, there are 
cut in the rock a number of rude colossal 
figures, somo 30 to 40 feet high, of one of 
the Thirtankara, somo sitting, some standing* 
Their dates are about the tenth century 
before ? Christ. 

The Behar caves are in the neighbourhood 
of Rajagriha. The Milk-maid cave and 
Brahman girl’s cave have inscriptions in the 
Lath character. They are about 200 B. C. 
and are the most ancient caves of India* 
The Nagarjun cave and Haft Khaneh or 
Satghar group, are situated in the southern 
arm of the hill at some little distance from 
the Brahman girl and Milkmaid’s cave. 
Another group is the neighbouring Kama 
Chapara and Lomas Rishi caves. 

The caves of Udyagiri and Kandagiri hills, 
about twenty miles from Cuttack and five 
from Bobau Eswara, are next in autiquity to 
those of Behar. They are built on the. hills 
of Udyagiri and Khandagiri, the former are 
buddhist and the older, the latter probably 
Jaina. Many of the inscriptions are iu the 
Lath character, and this gives their age as 
anterior to the Christian era. The frieze 
sculpture in the Ganes gumpha is superior to 
any in India and resembles that of the San- 
chi tope at Bhilsa. In it, there are no gods, 
no figures of different sizes nor any extra¬ 
vagance. In the buddhist caves here, there 
are no figures of Buddha, nor any images. 
In a Jaina cave on Khandagiri, the 24 Tbir- 
taukara with their female energies, are sculp¬ 
tured. 

The Ajunta, are the most complete series 
of buddhist caves in India, without any mix¬ 
ture of brahmanism aud contain types of ail 
the rest, they are iu a ravine or small valley 
in the ghant south of the Taptee, 

At Baug in a ravine or small valley in the 
ghaut on the north side of the valley of the 
Taptee, are three ancient buddhist caves. 

Those of Karli are not so extensive as the 
Ajunta, but still purely buddhistical, and 
contaiu the largest and finest chaitya cave 
in India. 

The Salsette or Kannari caves in the Island 
of Salsette, are also purely Buddhist, but 
inferior. The Kannari caves are excavated 
in a hill situated in the midst of an im¬ 
mense trAct of forest country, and Mr. Fer- 
gusson supposes their date about the 9th or 
10th century of the Christian era. 

Dhumnar, about 40 miles S. E. from Nat* 
much, but close to Chundwassa, contains 
buddhist caves with a brahmanical ro$k- 
temple behind. 
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Those of Dhumnar and Ellora contain a 
strong admixture of brahmanisn, and those 
of Elephants are entirely brahmanic^l, though 
perhaps of the same age an those of Ellora. 

The Ellora caves are excavated in a por- 
phyritic green stone or amygdaloid. 

The Elephants caves are cut in a harder 
rock than those of Ellora. 

Mah&balipuram or Seven Pagodas, between 
Covelong and Sadras, south of Madras, have 
been described by Dr. Babington, Messrs. 
Chambers, Gubbins, and Goldingham. They 
are entirely brahroanical and have been ex¬ 
cavated after all the other series were finish¬ 
ed,—Dr. Stephenson in Bom . As Soc. Jour . 
No . xiv, Vol. v. of 1854 ; Bom. Cat .; Ba¬ 
bington , Vol: ii, Trans. R. A. S., p. 258 ; 
Messrs. Chambers fy Goldingham in A. R., 
Vol . i, p. 145 ; Mr. Charles Gubbins in 
Bengal As. Soc. Journal , Vol. i, p. 69 ; 
Fergusson's Rock-cut Temples of India , 
Vol. iii, p. 449 ; Rangoon Times , Feb. 2, 
1860. 

KARM, Hind. A sort of cabbage eaten by 
the Kashmiri and at Lahore, &c. 

KARMA, Sansc. Is any act, religious or 
otherwise. 

KARMA BRES, Hind. Fagopyrum 
esculentum. 

KARMA DEVA, see Inscriptions. 

KARMAHINA, see Vaishnava. 

KARMAKARA, Singh. 

Kamar, Beno. | Kammara, Karn. 

Kammari, Tel. | Karmmakaran, Maleal. 

An iron-smith, or black-smith, one of the 
five chiefs of the left-hand castes in the south 
of India. — Wilson. 

KARMAL, Hind. Averrhoa carambola, L. 

KARMANNUE TASC1IASU, Bus. 

&tches. 

KARMANTARA, the end of a funeral 
ceremony which continues for sixteen days. 

KARMAR, Hind, Syringa eraodi. 

KARMATIA. The Druse sect adored 
Hakim, the Fatimite Khalif of Egypt as 
a god. In the year a. d. 1032, Muktana 
Baha ud-Din, the chief apostle of Hamza, and 
the principal compiler of the Druse writings 
was in correspondence with the Karmatian 
Bchismatics in Sind, his letter being address¬ 
ed to Shaikh Ibn Sumar, Rajah Bal in parti¬ 
cular. The Karmatians, after successive de¬ 
feats and subsequent persecution in Arabia, 
as refugees from Bahrein and A1 Hasan, 
sought protection in Sind, where their pro* 
gross amongst the hindoos was rapid. The 
Karmati, one of the Beluch clans preserves 
the memory of its heresy. Independent of 
the general dissemination of Shia sentiments 
in the valley of the Indus, which favoured 
notions of the incorporation of the godhead 


in man, the old occupants of the soil must, 
from other causes, have been ready to ac¬ 
quiesce, in the wild doctrines of the heretics, 
who now offered themselves for spiritual 
teachers, as well as political leaders. Their 
cursing of Mahomed ; their incarnations of 
the deity ; their types aud allegories ; their 
philosophy divided into exoteric and esoteric ; 
their religious reticence ; their regard for 
particular numbers, particularly seven and 
twelve ; the various stages of initiation ; 
their abstruse allusions ; their mystical inter¬ 
pretations and their pantheistic theosophy, 
were so much in conformity with sentiments 
already prevalent amongst these willing dis¬ 
ciples, that little persuasion could have been 
required to induce them to embrace so conge¬ 
nial a system of metaphysical divinity of 
which the final degree of initiation, however 
cautiously and gradually the development was 
concealed, undoubtedly introduced the disci¬ 
ple iuto the regions of the most unalloyed 
atheism. So susceptible, indeed, must the 
native mind have been of these insidi¬ 
ous doctrines, that Hammer-Purgstall and 
others, who have devoted much attention to 
these topics, have very reasonably concluded 
that the doctrines of these secret societies, 
such as the Karmatian, Isma’ilian or As¬ 
sassin, Druses, Batini, and sundry others, 
which at various periods have devastated the 
mahomedan world, and frequently threaten¬ 
ed the extinction of that faith, though origi¬ 
nally based upon the errors of the Gnostics, 
were yet largely indebted to the mystical 
philosophy and theology of eastern nations, 
and especially of India, where the tenets of 
transmigration and of absorption into the 
deity were even more familiar both to bud- 
dhists and brahmans than they were to these 
miserable schismatics.— Elliot's History of 
India , p. 497 ; Tr. of Hind. y Vol. i, p. 431. 

KARMBRIJ, also Karmru of Pavj. 
Albizzia odoratissima, Benth. 

KARMIN, Gbr. Carmine. 

KARM KALLA, Hind. Sinapis brasBica, 

KARMYN, Dot. Carmine. 

KARM ORA of Kaghan, Hedera helix. 
The Ivy. 

KARMRU, Hind. Albizzia odoratissima. 

KA RNA-CH APARA. The Haft Rhaneh, 
or Satgurh group of caves is one of the Behar 
caves in the neighbourhood of Rajagriha, 
amongst the most ancient caves in India, 
being about 200 b. c. The others are the 
milkmaids’ cave, the brahman girls’ cave, 
the Nag&rjun cave, and in the neighbour¬ 
hood are the Karna-chapara and Lomas Rishi 
caves. 

KARNA, a king of the Sudra race, famed 
for his liberality. 
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KARNA, see Inscriptions. 

KARNAH, Hind. Orange flowers. Kfcr- 
na-tel, orange scented oil. 

KARNAH, Hind. Citrus liraonum seed. 

KARNAH-KAMARKAS, East Indian 
kino, the gum of Butea frondosa. 

KARNAL, 29* 42' 3"; 76* 58' 3*’ in Hindo- 
stau, a large station 6 miles W. of the Jumua. 
Mean height of the cantonment 966 feet.— 
Ger. 

KARNARA VETTE, Tam. A Malabar 
and Canara wood which the native carpenters 
use for boat-work and small vessels. It grows 
only to twelve inches in diameter, and about 
fifteen feet high. It is not of much considera¬ 
tion as to quality, quantity, or durability.— 
Edye, Forest of Malabar and Canara . 

KAUNATA, see Narapati. 

KAIINATAGARAH, Tam., Maleal. 
This Main bar tree has a close-grained firm 
wood ; when old it resembles the Vitte Maram, 
or Bombay black or rose wood. It grows from 
twenty-five to thirty-five feet long, and two 
feet in diameter ; it grows straight, and is 
found in patches on the ghats, east of Cochin. 
It is used for furniture and house-building.— 
Edye , M. and C. 

KARNATIKA, Can. Properly the Kan- 
nadi or Karnataka, a language spoken in the 
peninsula of India, It is bordered by the Tamil 
and the Telugu on the east, spoken through¬ 
out the plateau of Mysore and in the south¬ 
western districts of Hyderabad in the Dekhan 
as far north as the village of Murkundah 
lying 30 miles west of Beder. Also, it is 
much spoken in the ancient Tuluva country 
on the Malabar coast, now long designated as 
Canara, a name which it acquired from having 
been subjected for centuries to the rule of 
Canarese princes. But in Canara, the Malay- 
alam, the Konkani and the Tuluva, are also 
spoken though less extensively than the 
Canarese. The Canarese character differs 
slightly from the Telugu, from which it has 
been borrowed, but the characters used for 
Tamil, Malayalam and Telugu are quite 
distinct from each other. The ancient Canarese 
character, however entirely differs from that 
of the modern Telugu, and the Canarese 
language differs even more widely from the 
Telugu than it does from the Tamil. There 
is an ancient dialect of the Canarese language 
current, as well as modern, the latter differing 
from the former by the use of different 
i nflexional terminations. The ancient Canarese 
dialect, however, has no connection with the 
Sanscrit character to which that name has 
been given, in which, vis., the Hala Kannada, 
many very ancient inscriptions in the Maratha 
country at well as in Mysore are found. Dr. 
Caldwell estimates the people who speak the 
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Canarese language, at five millions. This 
includes the Coorg people, but he has no means, 
he says, of calculating the numbers in the 
Hyderabad country, where Canarese, Marathi 
and Telugu are spoken. The Urdu or Hindu¬ 
stani language is merely known to the maho- 
medans there, the liindoos and Kaets from 
Northern India, the resident population using 
it as a lingua franca. The Wakkaloo of 
Karnatiea, are cultivators. See India. 

KARNAVEN, the head of a family com¬ 
munity or tarwaad, living in the form of 
Marumakatayam or dcsceusus ab matrice. See 
Polyandry. 

KARNDOL, Hind., Ficus cunia. 

KARNENE-WAEH, Tam. A Ceylon tree 
which has a very close-grained and heavy 
wood, used for the frames of native vessels, 
and considered a good strong wood. It 
grows to eighteeu inches in diameter, and* 
twelve to fourteen feet in height.— Edye on 
the Timber of Ceylon . 

KARNFULI, the river on the banks of 
which Chittagong is built. 

KARNGURA, Hind. Prinsepia utilis. 

KARNIKA, Sansc. Premna spinosa, JR., 
iii, p. 77, also Barlerin, sp. 

KAROH, Hind,, Picks. A coss, an Indian 
itinerary measure of India.— Simmond's Diet . 

K A ROND or Kala Handi, a feudatory 
cliiefship attached to the Sambalpur district, 
and lying between 19* 5' and 20° 30' of 
north latitude, and 81° 40' and 83° 50' of 
east longitude. 

KAROND, Hind. Species of Corchorus, 
viz., C. olitorius, C. depressus, C. acutangula 
and other species. 

KARONDA, Hind. Carissa edulis. 

KAROO, see J^pan. 

KAROO-OOMATTAY, Tel. Datura 
fastuosa. 

KAROON RIVER, see Ahwaz, Kellek. 

KAROOTAULEY, Tam. ? ATinnevelly 
wood of a black colour, used for fancy work. 
— Colonel Frith . • 

KAROO-VELAM, Tam. Acacia arabica, 
Karoo-velam pisin. 

KAROO-VANGAM, Tam. Acacia odo- 
ratissima, Boxb. 

KAROTHI, Hind, of Kashmir. See Mash. 

KAROWN, a river near Koomairee in 
Nagpoor. 

KARPA, Mahr. Barringtonia acutan¬ 
gula, Garin . Tel. B. racemosa, Roxb. 

KARPA, Mahr. Cupania canescens. 
KARPAS, Bbng., Gr^Hkb., Hind., Lat., 
Sanso. Cotton, species of Gossypium. It is 
also pronounced Karpassa and Karpasi. See 
Cotton, also Gossypium berbaceum. 

KARPASAMU, Sanso., or Patti, T**,. 
Gossypium berbaceum, Linn . 
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KARRAOHEE. 

KARP A ULUNDU, Tam. Phaseolus 
radiatus. 

KARPOOGUM,*Tam. Psoralea corylifolia. 

. KARPOORj Hindi. Columnea balsaraica, 
Gcertn. 

KARPUGUM, Tam. Psoralea coryfolia, 
Linn . 

KARPURA, Tam. Camphor. Dryoba- 
lanops cam phora. 

KARPURA BENDA, Tel. Abelmosclius 
moschatus, Mosnck ? There is no authority 
for the botanical name, but it seems a pro¬ 
bable application of the Telugu term Karpura. 

KARPURAM, Tam., Tkl. Camphor. 

KARPURA VAJjLI, Tel. Coleus am- 
boinicus, Lour. ; C. aromaticus, Benth. ; 
Plectranthus arom, A?., Vol . iii, p. 22. This 
plant has much the appearance of Kuruverur, 
but it is easily distinguished by the aromatic 
fragrance of all its parts, a quality which in 
Kuruveru is coufined to the exuberant roots 
aloue, Rottl ., Vol . ii, p. 170, erroneously 
explains Karpuravalli as being Anisochilos 
carnosa. 

KARPU VERUUM, Tam. Lamp black. 

KARRA, Hind., Pers. Fresh butter. 
This is seldom used by the natives of India : 
it is generally kept till it turns rancid, and 
then clarified by repeated boiling and is then 
called “ roughun” in Persia, and “ ghee” in 
India.— McCull . 

KARRA, Tel. Timber. 

KARA ANTINTA, Tel. Dicerma pul- 
chellum, DC. ; XV. .St A. f p. 709 ; Ic.,p. 418 

Hedysarum pul, R ., Vol. iii, p. 361. So 
called from the legumes sticking like burrs. 
Antita means anything that catches or sticks 
to cloth. 

KARRABIRA, Sans. Nerium odoratura. 

KARRACHEE, a sea-port in Sind, cele¬ 
brated for its salubrity ; the heat being at 
least twenty degrees less on an average 
throughout the summer hereabouts than in 
Upper Sind. Moreover, there is a regular 
sea breeze,*and this, together with the heavy 
dews, tends materially to mitigate the fierce 
temperature of a climate seldom cooled by 
rain. It is in twenty-five degrees north lati¬ 
tude, on* the verge of the tropic. The dry 
soil, the deposit of the river, and the debris 
of the racks, are free from that fearful miasma 
which arises from the jungly swamps near the 
embouchures of the Indus, and renders the 
delta a formidable rival to the Pontine mar¬ 
shes. Karrachee harbour is the most wester¬ 
ly part of India, and it is the only land lock¬ 
ed harbour between Bombay and the Persian 
Gulf. Though it is a bar-harbour, it has 17 
to 18 feet at high water of ordinaiy tides, 
and from 20 to 22\ feet at springs. It is 
easy of access to large ships, by night or 
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day, even during the monsoons. The value 
of the goods imported and exported amounts 
to nearly two millions sterling annually, 
the principle exports being wool, indigo, 
ghee, saltpetre and piece goods. Karrachee is 
comparatively a delightful climate to the 
sensation, always possessing a cool sea-breeze. 
— Burton's Scind , Vol. i, pp . 62-3. See 
Karachi, Kurachi, Indus, Peer Muggun. 

KARRA CIIIKA, or Karu sikaya, Tel. 
Acacia pennata, Willd. 

KARRACK ISLAND, the Icarus of 
Arrian, was surveyed by Captain Goodfellow, 
of the Bombay Engineers.— Kinneir's Geo - 
graphical Memoir , p. 18. 

KARRAI MUTTI, Can. Terminalia 
tomentosa, XV. A* 

KARRAK, Hind., of Kangra. Celtis 
caucasica, XVillde. Nettle tree. 

KARRA MARADU, Tel. Terminalia 
coriacea, W. $ A., also Terminalia glabra. 

KARRA PENDALAM, or Manu penda- 
lam, Tel. Jauiplia manihot, Kunth. Culti¬ 
vated in gardens. 

KARRAli, Hind. ? Carthamus tinctorius. 

KARRA SIRLI, or Telia tige, Tel, 
Dalbergia rubiginosa, R., Vol. iii, p. 231. 

KARRA TUNGA, Tel. Mariscus dilutus, 
Nees ; W. contr. y also Cyperus spinulosus, 
R., Vol. i, p. 203. 

KARRA ULAYA, Tel., of Simhachalam, 
Rliynchosia suaveolens, DC. ; XV. Sf A. 

KARRA VADALA, or Bandi murugudu. 
Getonia floribundu, R. 

KARRE, Hind. Saccharum sara. 

KARREK1RE.? Tam. Webera tetrandra. 

KARRI, Tam. Charcoal. 

KARRE-YVaY-PILLAY, Tam. Bergera 
konigii. 

KARRIMATTI,Hind. Calcis carbonas, 
chalk : pipe clay, white earth. 

KARRI, Hind Nyctanthes arbor-tristis. 

KARRIA BOLAM, Tam. Aloes. 

KARRI L, M a leal. ? of Rheede. Vitex 
leucoxylon. 

KARR1PAK KA JHAR, Hind. Bergera 
konigii, Linn. 

KARRI VEMBU, Tam. Garuga pinnata. 

KARRIR. The Chensu Karrir are men¬ 
tioned by Buchanan as a migratory race resid¬ 
ing in the hilly tracts near Coimbatore. They 
are described as without houses or cultiv&titt£ 
but by snares or with the bow catch birds jjfr' 
larger game which they dispose off for rice : 
the white ant is said to be used by them fofc 
food. They approach their game under the 
shelter of a cow or buffalo, which they have 
taught to stalk. Their language is a dialect 
of the Tamil with a few Canarese words 
intermixed. Those near towns Jearn the use 
of Telugu words. A Tamular is unable to 
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KARSHA. 


KARTELANIA. 


understand their language. A few reside in inscription is at a temple of the Linga (Siva), 
little huts On the outskirts of villages and and Df. Mill says, the character furnishes a 
have a little blanket, but their ordinary definite standard from which the ages of 
clothing is a loin cloth and in the denser other monuments, of similar or more remote- 
forests they dwell in caves or hollows of ly resembling characters, may be inferred 
trees or under the shelter of a hut made of with tolerable accuracy. The temple was 
branches of trees, and use only a few leaves built to commemorate the destruction of the 
for covering. They describe the Auimalai as Asura, or demon Tripura, who had expelled 
their origiual country. Indra and the god from heaven ; and, on.the 

KARRON-GAS, Singh. Prosorus indica, mountain, Siva was felicitated by the gods, 
Dalz. whence the name Karsha (joy). The princes 

KARROO VAGOO, Tam. Ptcrocarpus, are but donors and benefactors ; the brah- 
sp. A very commou tree on the western mans are represented as the real builders ; 
ghauts, wood strong, durable and much used their spiritual genealogy is traced ; one of 
for building.— M. E . J. R. them is made au incarnation of Naudi, similar 

KAR.RU, Hind. Gentiana kurroo, also in splendour to the great deity himself, and 
Picrorhiza kurrooa. they are called “ Lords of the Earth.’* 

KARRU MARAM, Maleal. Dalbergia Indra is called Bharata in the inscriptions, 
latifolia. Siva is identified with his phallic emblem, 

KARRU PALE MARAM, Tam. See and he is, also called the eight formed one. 
Putranjiva, The sandal-wood of Malabar is mentioned, 

KARRU VENGAI, Tam. Acacia odora- Nudity, clotted hair, and ashes, characterize 
tissima. the brahman teachers. The revenues of 

KARS, the Charsa of Ptolemy, is one of numerous villages are given for the support 
the strongest places in that part of the of the temple. It is singular that Ganapati, 
Turkish dominions, it is the very key of the son of Siva, is not mentioned ; seeming 
Armenia towards the north, has stood a to indicate that his worship was not yet 
variety of sieges, and endured every chauge established.— Feng, As. SocVol, iv, p. 367. 
from the varied events of war. Amurath KARSIIAGNI. The hindoo expiatory 
III, restored the principal fortifications to the ceremony of Karshagni is obtained from the 
state in which we now see them ; and use of the cow-dung for the cremation of the 
pentagon redoubt was added about the close living. On oue occasion of its performance it 
of the eighteenth century. —For ter's Travels , happened, according to a legend, that a crow, 
Vol . ii, p. 648. named, from her friendly disposition, Mitra- 

KARSII, Hind. Quercus dilatata. kaka, was present, and immediately flew and 

KARSHA, the mountain temple of Karsha imparted the welcome news that a hindoo who 
of Shekavati, has an inscription in grammatical performs th’e karshagui, goes to heaven. 
Sanscrit, but with some unusual terms, aud This expiation consists in the victim cover- 
some inexplicable words. It was erected a d, ing his whole body with a thick coat of 
961, finished a. D. 973. The character used cow-dung, which, when diy, is set on fire, 
in the inscription is more modern than that and consumes both sin and sinner. Until 
of the Kanouj Devanagari, or Allahabad revealed by the crow this potent expiation 
inscription, No. 2, It mentions the mytholo- was unknown : and it has since occasionally 
gy of the Purana, Siva, the Pramahtes, Mun been resorted to particularly by the famous 
aud Yati are called immortal. Indra, Kama, Sankara-charya. The friendly crow was 
Nandi, the Naga, Rama, Balarama, Vishnu punished for her indiscretion ; was with all 
Krishna, Sambhu and Visvakarma. The her tribe forbidden to ascend to heaven and 
portico of the temple is graced with the pre- was doomed on earth to live on carrion.— 
eence of Gaya, the holy Asura. Gayatri is Wilford . See Cow, Lakshmi. 
called the wife of Brahma. Of the kings KARSHU, Hind. Quercus semecarpi- 
and princes mentioned are Gavaka of the folia. 

Chauhan family, a, d. 800 ; Chandra Raja, KARSI, Hind, of Spiti. A kind of gyp- 
his son, A. d. 830. Gavaka, liis son, a. d, sum. 

860 ; Chandra, his sou, a. d. 890 ; Vakpata, KARTAS, Arab., Tam. Paper, 

his son, a. D. 920. Sinha Raja who appears KARTELANIA, a province in Georgia, 

to have lost his kingdom of Shakavati, a. d. the ancient Iberia. Ptolemy describes it as 
961. Vigraha Raja of the solar race not bordered on the north, by the Sarmatian 
related to Sinha Raja, and .probably of Ka- mountains ; to the south,by a part of Armenia; 
nouj. Vakapata appears to have had a hos- to the east, by Albauia ; and to the west, bjr 
tile opponent,.Tantra Pala, whom he defeat- Colchrs, the present Immeretia. He mentions 
cd ; his younger brother was Durlabha. The many of its towns and .villages. Strabo, who ' 
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KARTIKEYA. 

travelled in these countries, speaks of this hindoo theogony, has the leading of the 
being a flourishing^and even luxurious state, armies of the gods, delegated by his father ; 
—Porter's Travels*VoL i, p. 101. and his mother presented to him her pea- 

KARTEN, Gkr. Cards, cock, which is the vahan of this warlike 

KARTICHEY PU, Tam, Gioriosa su- divinity. According to Colonel Tod, but 
perba. seemingly erroneous, he is called Kartika 

KARTII, Russ. Cards. or Kartikeya, from being nursed byt six 

KARTIKA, Sansc. One of the luuar females called Krittika, who inhabit six of 
months of the hiudoos, the eighth month of the seven stars composing the constellation 
the hindoo year, October and November, when of the Wain, or Ursa Major, and thus the 
the sun is in Kritika or Pleiades. During hindoo Mars, is, like all other theogonies, an 
the months Asharh, Kartik and Phalguna, astronomical allegory. There is another le- 
hindoos perform four kinds of sacrifices to gend of his birth. — On the Gods of Greece y 
the Yiswiadeva and to Vanina. The sacri- Italy and India ; Jsiat. Researches py. 252, 
flees are called Vaiswadeva, Varuna pra- 253, 263, October , Lond. , 1801 ; Ousley's 
ghasa, Sakamedha and Sunasariya. Theattri- Travels , VoL i, p. 91 ; Tod's Rajasthan , 
butes of sacrifice consist of roasted cakes of Vol, i, p. 590. See Durga, Mungula, Par- 
rice-flour to Viswadeva, with two figures of vati, Vahan, Sacti, Krishna, p. 548. 
sheep made of flour, to Varuna, with vege- KARTINE VALLI ? Bryonia umbellata. 

tables to Agnij and the fourth to Indra. On KARTOFFEL, Gkr. Potatoes, 

the 2nd of Kartik, hindoo women entertain KA RTSE, on this river, Adams observed 
their brothers in commemoration of Yamuna the red-billed curlew, Ibidorhynchus stru- 
entertaining her brother Yama. thersii. — A dams. 

Kartik Ekadasi, is the 11th, in some years, KARTTA, Maker, Lord, a name given to 
the 12th, day of the light half of the month the Supreme Being. 

Kartik, or about the 8th November. On KARTTIK-MAR, a very low caste of hin- 
this day, Vishnu is supposed to rise from doos, whose business is that of killing animals 
his four months* sleep, aud this has reference and selling the flesh ; the hindoo butcher, 
to the sun being at the winter solstice. KARTTIKA DIP A, the name of a hindoo 

Kartik Purnama, occurs about the 11th festival celebrated in the mouth Karttika, in 
November, in the full moon of the month honor of Subhramanya, when lights are placed 
Kartik, when Siva is said to have gained at the door aud other parts of the house aud 
a victory over a monster called Tripur- fires kindled on hills. Karttilceya is a name of 
asura, seemingly three cities of the Assyri- Subhramanya, as having been nursed by the 
ans, presents (of money) dakshina, or of Karttika, i. e. f the Pleiades, 
lamps (dip-dan) are made to brahmans. KARTTAVIRYA, a king who stole the 
Bhrathi-dwitaya, Sansc, is a hindoo festival cow of the gods, and was killed by Para- 
on the 2ud of the hindoo mouth Kartik, when surama. 

hindoo sisters entertain brothers in memory KART TUT, Hind. Morus serrata. 
of Yamuna entertaining her brother Yama. KARTUMA, Tam. A Ceylon tree which 
Wilson's Gloss. See Kartik, Yama, Dhar- is considered to be the wild mango tree. It 
marajah, Vishnu. grows to about two and a half or three feet 

KARTIKEYA. This hindoo deity is the u diameter, aud twenty-four feet high. It 
sou of Siva and Parvati, produced in an ex- is used for canoes, nativo boats, &c. The 
traordinary manner for au extraordinary pur- fruit is very acid, and is sometimes made use 
pose. He is the leader of the celestial armies, of by the lower class of natives in cookery. 

e is sometimes represented with one face ; — Edye , Ceylon. 
aud sometimes with six faces ; possessing two, KARTU NEDENARI, Tam, A Ceylon 
four, or six arms, holding various instruments tree which grows to about fourteen inches in 
in his hands ; of a yellow complexion, and diameter, aud fifteen feet high. It is used by 
riding on a peacock, his vahan or vehicle, the uatives for their huts. It is not very 
According to Sir William Joues, “ Karti- durable, and is of little value.— Edye , Ceylon . 
keya, seems to be the Orus of Egypt.** KARTU TANGI, Tam. In Ceylon the 
The Iswara and Isi of the hindoos are the ungle cocoanut tree, it grows to about twenty 
Osiris and Isis of the Egyptians. The inches in diameter, and twenty-five feet in 
Bull of Iswara seems to be Apis or Ap, height. The fruit is of no use, and the trunk 
as he is more correctly named in the true is of little value .—Edye on the Timber of 
reading of a passage in Jeremiah.. The god Ceylon. 

Agni, often called Pavaca or the “Purifier,** KARTU TOD A, Tam. In Ceylon the 
answers to the Vulcan of Egypt, where he wild or jungle orange tree ; it grows to from 
was a deity of high rank. Kartikeya, of the ten to sixteen inches in diameter, and ten 
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feet in height It has a very handsome yellow 
wood, its fruit is of no use.— Edye , Ceylon . 

KARU, Hind, Capparis aphylla, Roxb. 

KARU ALACIIANDA, Tel. Phaseolus 
rostratus, VP all. ; Ph. alatus, R.Vol.ni, p. 288. 

KARULLAMU, Tel. Caralluma adscen- 
dens, 11. Br. ; Stapelia ads., R ., Cor. 30- Al- 
lam is “ ginger,” Karu allam “ wild ginger.” 
This is evidently a misnomer of Roxb. which 
has been perpetuated by R. Brown, who has 
formed his genus on Roxb.’s mistake. 

KARU ALLAMU, Tel. Zingiber cas- 
sumunar, 11., VoU i, p . 42. This name is uni¬ 
versally known in the hilly parts of the Cir- 
cars. It is also applied to other wild species. 

KARU AMUDAM DUMPA, Tel. Ja- 
tropha tuberosa, Elliot. Tliis name means 
simply wild Iticiuus and is applied to various 
species of wild Croton. 

KARU ANGULAM, Tam. Alangium 
liexapetalum, 

KARU A PATTE, Tam. Cinnamon. 

KARUATAGARAII, Tam., Maleai, 
This Malabar and Canara tree has a close- 
grained firm wood, when old it resembles the 
“ Vitte maram,” or Bombay Black or Rose¬ 
wood. It grows from twenty-five to thirty- 
fivo feet long, and two feet in diameter, it is 
used for furniture and house-building : it 
grows straight, and is found in patches on 
the ghauts oast of Cochin.— Edyc , Forests 
of Malabar and Canara. 

KARUBA, Hind. Amber. 

KARU BACIICHALI, Tel. Basella 
alba, Linn. 

KARU BANTI, Tel. A composite plant, 
not identified. 

KARU BOPPAYI, Tel. Erythropsis 
Roxburghiana, LindL ; Stcrculia colorata, R., 
Vol. iii, p. 146 ; Cor., p. 25 ; W. if A., p. 
233. Wild Papaya, a doubtful name usod 
by the Konda Dorulu at Simhachalam. 

KARU CHAMMA orAdavi chamma,TEL. 
Canavalia virosa, TV. A . 

KARU CHIKKUDU or Erra chikkudu, 
Tel, Uolichos glutinosus, R. 

KABU CH1YA or Paru jatam, Tel. 
Nyctanthes arbor*tristis, Linn. ? 

KARU CHODI, Tel. - Eleusine indica, 
Gcertn; R., Vol . i, p t 345. This plant in 
Telugu, according to Dillwyn, is Cynosurus 
cavara .—Ham % 

KARUCUE WAEH, Tam. A Ceylon 
tree which has a very close-grained and heavy 
wood. It his a good strong wood, used for 
the frames of native vessels.. The tree grows 
to eighteen inches iu diameter and twelve 
to fourteen feet in height.— Edye, Ceylon. 

KARUDU, Tam. A Ceylon tree, the wood 
of which the natives use in boat-work. It is not 
durable, and is of little value.— Edye, Ceylon . 


KARU GILI GICHCHA, Tel. Crota- 
laria hirta, Willd. ; C. chinensis, R., iii, 268. 

KARU GUGGILAM, Tel. Goloniutn 
lanccolatum, /£., Vol. iii, p. 831. 

KARU JAP’HARA or Konda jap’hara, 
Tel. ; Rottlera laccifera, Voigt . ; B. dicocca, 
RVol. iii, p. 829; Croton lacciferum, W* 
lc., 1915. Jap’hara, the name of aruotto is 
sometimes applied to Rottlera tiuctoria. 
Hence this is called Karu or Konda, i. e., 
“ wild aruotto.” 

KARUK, Hind. Cordia vestita, or Gy- 
naiou vestitum, H. F. and Th. 

KARU KANDI or Erra chikkudu, Tel. 
Dolichos glutinosus, R. 

KARU KOLLI CIIETTU, Tel. Kolli 
is Pharbitis nil ; karu or “ wild” Kolli should 
bo a cognate species. 

KARU KUVA, Tel. Zizyphus glabrata,. 

lieyne . 

KARUM, Panjabi. Euouymus fimbriata, 

Wall. 

KARUM or Karam, Tam., also Puuhiiv 
Hind. Soda. 

KARU MAN, Tam. Karu van, Mal. 

Black-smith. 

Amongst tho liindoos, the names of the five 
nrtiznn castes are : 
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KARUN RIVER. KAJUJ^D. 

. KARU M ANAL, Tam. Literally, black- rate and so continue as far as the castle of 
sand, a small village on the Pulicat lake, first Sabla which is situated on the left bank, at 
taken possession of by the Dutch, which 60£ miles by the river, south 5° west of 
Europeans call Coromandel. Ismaili. The ancient bed of the Karun was 

KARU MARUDA, Tam. Pentaptera to- followed by the officers of the Euphrates 
mentosa. * expedition for some distance towards the sea, 

KARUMBU, Tam. Sacchayum officina- on which occasion they found it to be about 
rum, Linn . * 200 yards broad, running in a south-easterly 

KARUM CHEMBAI, Tam. Sesbania direction, or nearly parallel to the Bah-a- 
segypt^aca, Pers. Mishir, and with every appearance of having 

KARUMCIII, Beng. Carissa carandas, contained a large body of water in former 
Linn . times. From Sabla, the main trunk of the 

KARU MINUMULU, Tel. Phaseolus Karun pursues a course south 65° west for 
radiatus, Z. not R. ; W. <$r A., 758. 10J miles, by the Hafar canal, to the Shatt-ul- 

KARUM JUTI, Can. Strychnos nux- Arab, through the rising commercial town 
vomica. of Mohammerah ; but 7f miles distance, and 

KARUMNASSA, a tributary to the before it reaches the town just mentioned, the 
Ganges. It rises in the Kymore range, in derivation called theBah-a-Mishir takes place, 
lat. 24° 38', Ion. 83° 11', and runs N. N. W. This is a large navigable branch, running 31 
into the Ganges, near Ghazeeporc, after a miles from the Karun, in the general direc- 
length of 140 miles. tion of south 25° east, to the Persian gulf, 

KARUM OVAR MANNU, Tam. Soda, but making a gentle curve a little eastward of 
KARU MUNAGA or Munaga, Tel. this line ; which is, in fact, nearly parallel 
Moringa pterygosperma, Gcertn . to that of the Shafct-ul-Arab. — Chcsney's Eu- 

KARUN, Hind. Euonymus fimbriata. phrates Expedition . See Euphrates ; Khu- 
KARUN RIVER, in Khuzistan, is met zistan or Arabistan, Luristan, Mesopotamia, 
with in proceeding eastward from the Dizful KARUNA, Mal., also Karunay Kilangu, 
river. It rises according to Kinneir (who is Tam, Araorpliophallus campanulatus. 
followed by Major Rawlinson), at Correng in KARUNCIIA, IIind. Convallaria, used 
the Koh-i-zavd, or Yellow mountain, at about for salad. 

40 miles south-west of Ispahan, and runs KARUN CHEMBAI, Tam. Sesbania 
west by north through a mountainous country, aegyptiaea, Pers. 

Again at about 40 miles further, in tho pre- KARUND, IIind. Corundum ; also Caris- 
vious direction of west by north, and at nearly sa carandas 

20 miles from Shuster, it makes an abrupt KARUND, a town in the south of Persia : 
bend towards the S. S. W.,as it finally breaks the inhabitants are Ali Ulahi, worshippers of 
through the Zagros range, and pursues its Ali, whom they consider as god, they eat 
onward course towards that city, a little way pork, drink fermented liquors, never pray, 
short of which and near the upper extremity never fast in ramzan, and are cruel and savage 
of the well-known bund of Shuhpur, a tom- in their habits. Although almost always in 
povary bifurcation takes place, so as to insu- revolt against Persia, it is scarcely possible 
ate the town. Tho branch last mentioned, to subdue them : therefore feuds uvo com- 
which is called the Old Karun, after washing promised and never thoroughly repressed by 
the eastern side of Shuster, becomes navig- force ; Rawlinson says the religion of the 
able for boats of considerable size. The bed Ali UJahi sect bears evident marks of Judaism, 
of this branch is still to be traced at a spot singularly amalgamated with Sabaean, Chris- 
about a mile and a half below the town, and tian, and Mahomedan legends. The tomb of 
it appears to have come from tho north-west. Baba Yadgar, in the pass of Zardah, is their 
At this place, which is 2\ miles short of holy place ; aud this, at the time of the Arab 
Karabuk, the Karun becomes exceedingly invasion of Persia, was regarded as the abode 
tortuous, and continues thus, for a distance of Elias. The Ali Ulahi believe in a sue- 
of 20 miles, iu the general directiou of south, cession of incarnations of the godhead, 
33* west, to Ahwaz, The course of the amounting to 1001, Benjamin, Mpses, Elias, 
Karun then becomes less tortuous ; and for David, Jesus Christ, Ali, and his tutor Salman, 
29 miles to Ismaili, it runs in the general a joint development, the Imam Hussein, and 
direction of south 22* west, making a sweep the Haft Tan (the seven bodies) are consi* 
more westward before it reaches the latter dered the chief of these iucarn^tions : the 
place. Erom hence the river again curves to Haft Tan were seven pir, or spiritual guides 
the westward, previously to forming a great who lived in the early ages, of mahome&nism 
bend in the contrary direction. After this and each, worshipped as the deity, is an ob¬ 
last bend, the windings become more mode- ject of adoration in some particular part 
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of Kurdistan. Baba Yadgar was one oi KARU TUNG A, Tkl. Lipocarpha tri- 
these. The whole of the incarnation; ceps, flees ; TuDga triceps R., vol. i, p. 183, 
are thus regarded as of one and the same per- applied also to various other Cyperi. 
son, the bodily form of the divine mani* KARU UDA GADDI, Tkl. Panicum 

festation having alone changed; but th< mucronatum, Roth. ? P. brizoides, L. not R. ? 

most perfect development is supposed to hav< KARU ULAVA, or Konda ulava, Tel. 

taken place in the persons of Benjamin Cantharospermum pauciflorum, fF. fy A., 
David, and Ali. The Spanish Jew, Benjami 787. Dolichos mcdieagineus, jR., vol. iii, p. 
of Tudela, seems to have considered the 316. “Wild gram,” also applied to various 
whole of these Ali Illahi as Jews ; and it is kinds of Desmodium, Glycine, &c.— Elliot, 
possible that in his time, their faith may Flora Andhrica . 

have been less corrupted. Amaria also, where KARU UMATAY, Tam. Thorn apple, 
the false messias, David Ellias appeared. Datura, Datura fastuosa, Mill. ; Roxb . 
was certainly in the district of Holwan.— KARU VAGU, Tam. Pterocarpus. 

Journal of Royal Geographical Society , Vol, KARU VAGAI, Tam. Albizzia odoratis- 

ix, p. 36 ; Ed. FerrieiCaravan Journeys , sima, Benih . 
p . 19. KAR VADU, Tam. Salted fish. 

KARUNDA, Hind. Carissa carandas KARUVA PILLAIMARM, Tam. Bcr- 

Its acid fruit is used for making jelly. gera konigii. 

KARUNDA-CATHIN-CATCIIEL ? An- KARU VELUM, Tam. Acacia arabica ; 
amirta cocculus. Karu Velum Pattai, Malkal. Its bark ; Karu 

KARUNG, Buxim. Pongamia glabra, Vellam Pisin, Tam., its gum. 

Vent. KARU VERU, Tam. Anatherum muri- 

KARUNGA ? Hind. Galedupa arborea. catum. 

KARUNJUKA, Sans. Galedupa indica, KARUWA PATTAI, Tam. Lauruscin- 

KARUN PATTAN, a slave-class in namomum bark. Cinnamon. 

Malabar. TheKarimeyan of Canara are a slave KARVEL, Jav. The gossamer of Aren ga 
race, a division of the Dher or Pariah.— Wils, saccharifera, Labill , 

Gloss. KARVILA, Hind. Capparis horrida. 

KARUN-PHUL, Beng. Clausena hep- KARWA, Hind. Picrorhiza kurrooa. 
taphylla. KARWA BADAM, Hind. Amygdalus 

KAItUN TUTI, Tam. Sidaretusa, Linn, amara. 

KARU NUCHI, Tam. Gendarussa vul- KARWALA, Hind. Cathartocarpus fis- 
garis. tula. 

KARU NUVVULU, Tel. Sesamum pro- KARWAN, Pers. Caravan, 

stratum, Retz ,, also Artanema sesamoides, KARWA OWLEEA, a mahomedan saint. 

Benth. ? This name is applied to two different KARWAR, see India, Papuan, 

plants, but of the identity of the second KARWAREI, Hind. Rubus fruticosus. 

there are doubts. KARWAT,Can., Mahe. Autiaris innoxia, 

KARU PASUPU also Jongra, Tel. Cur- Blame. 
duma montana, JR., Vol. i ,p. 35. KARWA TURAI, IIind. Luffa tenera. 

KARU PATTI, Tel. Hibiscus vitifolius, KARWILANDI, Maleal. Smilax ovali- 
L ; R ., vol. iii, p. 203. folia, Roxb. 

KARU PENDALAM, Tel. Dioscorca KARY MATTI, Hind. Chalk, white 

nummularia, Lam. ; E., vol. iii, p. 803. earth ; pipe-clay. 

KARU PENDALAM DUMPA, Tkl. KAR-ZAHRA, Hind. Nerium oleander. 

Dioscorea, L . This name is applied to any KAS, a term applied to several regions in 

less known wild species. the N. W. Himalaya. Kas-Mer, is not the 

RARUPU ULANDU, Tam. Black country of the Kas, but the Kasia Montes 
variety of Phaseolus max. (mer) of Ptolemy : the Khn (mer) Kas, or 

KARUR, Hind. Berchemia, sp, also Caucasus. Mer is mountain in Sanscrit, as 
Iledera helix, the ivy. ;s Koh in Persian. Kas was the race inha- 

KARURA or Karur, a town in Coimba- biting these ; and Kas-gar is the Kasia Regio 
tore, which in Ptolemy’s lists is mentioned as of Ptolemy. Gar is a Sanscrit word still iii 
ruled over by the Cerobothrus (Chera-putra) use for a region, as Cutch-waha-gar, Goojar¬ 
son of Chera. gar, the region of the tortoise race, the country 

KARU SIKAYA, or Karra chika, Tel. f the Gujar race.— Tod y $ Rajasthan , Vot. i, 
Acacia pennata, Willd. Mimosa, torta, R., p. 303. 

Vol. ii, p. 5. KAS, Hind. Cannabis sativa, also Sacclto- 

KABU TUMMI, Tkl. Dysophylla tetra- rum spontaneum. 
phylla, R* KASA, son of Hama. 
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KASA, Tel. A son by a female slave. 

KA&AB, Hind. A profession, a trade. 

KA8A-CHEDDI, Tam. Memecylon tinc- 
torium.— Keen., Willd. 

KASA-GAHA, Singh. Casuaviua equi- 
siti folia. 

KASAGHINNI, Sans. Tragia cannabina. 

KASAI, Hind. Butcher. 

KASAK, a nomade, pastoral race, of Cen¬ 
tral Asia, known in Europe as the Cossack and 
the Kirghis, but the people only style them¬ 
selves Kasak. They are extended through the 
northern desert lands of Central Asia. Like 
all tho Turkoman, they have many sub-divi¬ 
sions with branches, families and lines, but the 
European classification into Great, Little 
and Middle Hordes is unknown to them. 
Love of travel and war have often brought 
together the most distant branches, and 
whether on the shores of the Emba, or of the 
sea of Aral, whether in the environs of the 
Balkash and Alatau, there is little difference 
to be found in the dialects spoken by them. 
Shades of differences are perceptible amongst 
them, scattered as they are so extensively 
through the northern desert lands of Central 
Asia. In manner of life and language the Ka- 
sok is hardly to be distinguished from the 
Burut. In colour, thoKasak women and young 
noeu have a white, almost a European, com¬ 
plexion, which darkens by exposure. The Ka¬ 
sak have the short neck of the Turanian race, 
so different from the long-ncckcd Iranian, and 
they have thick set powerful frames with 
large bones ; head not very large, crown 
round, and more pointed than fiat: eyes less 
almond shaped but awry and sparkling ; pro¬ 
minent cheek bones, pug noses, a broad fiat 
forehead, nud a larger chin than tho Burut. 
Beard on chin thin, only hairs on both ends 
of the upper lip. They deem the Kalun Kasak 
women more beautiful than their own. The 
men in summer wear the Kalpnk head dress, 
and iu winter tho Tumult cap of fur covered 
with cloth and flaps. They arc almost all 
mahomedans, hut like all nomade tribes are 
lax in their observances, for they retain 
much of the shamauist belief which they 
held prior to their conversion some centuries 
before. Chiromancy, astrology, casting out 
devils, are common to all mahomedans, but 
the Kasak draw omens from tho burut sacri¬ 
fices of tho shoulder-blade and tho twisting 
of the entrails. 

KASA KASA, Tam., Tel. Papavcr 
Homnifcrum, Linn. Poppy seed. 

KASAL KIRE or Kashlikire, Tam. Hi¬ 
biscus surattensis.— Linn. % Roxh., W. *{ A. 

KASAMARDAKAMU, Sans. Cassia 
sophora, Linn., W. 220. According to Sk, it 
is C. occidentals. Br. 224, gives both names. 
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KASAMBA, see Kasambi. 

KASAMBI, an ancient city of Hindustan, 
which appeal's as the capital of Vatsn. Ac¬ 
cording to the Ramayana, it was built by 
Kasamba, the son of Kusa, a descendant of 
Brahma. Buchanan, upon the authority of 
the Bhagavat, ascribes its foundation to Cha¬ 
kra, a descendant of Arjuna ; but neither the 
Bhagavat nor Vishnu Purnna state that Nimi 
Chakra built Kausambi. They only say that 
when Hastinapura shall be washed away by 
the Ganges, Nimi Chakra will reside at Knu* 
sambi. From which it is to be inferred, that 
Kausambi existed at the time that Hastiua- 
pura was destroyed. The site of Kausambi, 
Buchanan supposes to have been that of the 
ruins ascribed to Hastinapura, but it was 
more probably lower down in the Doab, 
bordering upon Magadlm on one side, ami 
Kosala on the other. It is elsewhere inti¬ 
mated that it was possibly about Kurrah, 
which,according to the inscription found there, 
was comprised within Kausamha-mandal, or 
district of Kausambi. The city so termed was 
probably not far from Allahabad.— IJind. 
T/icatVol. ii, p. 69 ; Oriental Magazine , 
Calcutta , No. I., p. 67 ; A sialic Researches , 
Vol. ix, p. 433. 

KASAMM, Hind. Avenn fatua. 

K AS AN A, or Kauclmna, Hind. Bauhinia 
acuminata, L. 

KASARA-KAYA, Lufla tuberosa, Roxb., 
Vol. iii, p. 717. Oucumis t.uberosus, 

KASAR-CANGAR, Maiir. A man of an 
inferior caste whose occupation is working in 
brass, making pots and pans, and armlets and 
anklets of mixed metal. 

KASAULI, Hind. Hops. 

KASAUNDA, Hind. Cassia oecidentalis. 

KASAURI, Gagli of Sutlej. Colocasia 
antiquorum, Schott. Arum colocasia. 

KASAWIIA, Mai.kal. A Malabar and 
Canara tree, which grows to about eighteen 
inches in diameter and twelve feet, long ; its 
wood is heavy and close-grained, it produces 
a small berry much like popper, which, as 
well as the wood, is not of much use.— Edge, 
Forests of Malabar and Canara. 

KASBA, a small town, or large village, 
a market town. 

KASBAL, Hind. Aplotaxis gossypina. 

KASBAR, Hind, of Sutlej, tomentum of 
the leaf of Ouoseris. 

KASBHARA, Hind. Workers in mixed 
metals, braziers, also mclters and casters hi 
moulds. There aro in Hindustan various 
divisions of these people, and they have a 
convcutial or tribal dialect peculiar to them¬ 
selves.— Wilson's Glossaiy. 

KASBI, Hind. A dancing girl, a prosti¬ 
tute ; literally a professional person. 
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KASBI KORAWA, a branch of the is the main stream of the Jaxartes, runs 
Korawa, addicted to prostitution. through a long, luxuriant valley, between the 

KASB-UL ZARIRA, Hind. Agathotes,$p. culminating ridge and outer range of the 
KASDIM, see Arpakhsad, Arrapakhitis. Thian Shan, and drains all the northern range 
KASE, Ger. Cheese, also of the plateau. The Oxus, rising in the 

KASERI-KAI, Hind. Pulyche kirc and Sari Kul or Yellow lake of Pamir, at least 
Sime-Kashli-kire, Tam. Hibiscus sabdariffa, 300 miles to the south of the Jaxartes, receives 
Roselle. from its right bank a multitude of small 

KASERU, Hind. Cyperus tuberosus. streams, which run to the south through 
KASH, Hind. Eriophorum comosum. rugged valleys, on the south-western face of 
KASH, or Khas, or Kas, a frequently the Pamir uplands. The western face of 
recurring prefix in India, is supposed by Pamir between the Jaxartes and the Oxus, 
Mr. Campbell to have its origin from the is far more precipitous than the eastern, 
rishi, Kasyapa, who gave his mime to Kash- Ridges run out as far as Samarcand and Karshi, 
mir, Kashgar, and to the people originally and the streams from the upland which twine 
called Kasha or Kassia.— Campbell , p. 58. amongst these ridges form the Zarafshan and 
See Kas. Kashbin. Karslii part of the water system of the Oxus, 

KASH, Beng. Saccharum spontancum, though before they reach that river they are 
Linn. entirely consumed in irrigation. In the 16th 

KASHA MARAM, Tam. Memecylon century, Moghul armies penetrated from 
tinctoriam. Kashgar and Yarkand, through Thibet and the 

KASIIAN, a city of Persia, still tolerably valley of Kashmir as far as the frontier of the 
flourishing, standing in one of the plains, Panjab. Acoording to Lassen, the old original 
northward of Ispahan, about half-way between inhabitants of Kashgar, Khoten, Turfan and 
Ispahan and Tehran, and also about half-way Yarkand, and of the adjacent highlands are 
between Sultaniah and Yezd, long noted for the Tajik who speak Persian and are all 
its brocades and velvets, and also for its agriculturists. The Swedish chronicles bring 
scorpions. It was founded by Zobeid. It the Swedes from Kashgar, and the affinity 
contains a palace by Abbas the Great, a fine between the Saxon language and theKipchak 
college, and upwards of 30,000 inhabitants, is great.— Bunsen ; Tod. See Kashgar, Kara- 
who are chiefly employed in the manufacture koram Mountains, Kirghis, Kokan. 
of copper utensils, or silk and cotton stuffs.— KASHGAR, name of an animal of Pamir, 

Yule Cathay, Vol. i, p. 51 ; Col. Chesncy, called Russ by the Kirgis, who hunt and 
Euphrates and Tigris , p. 213. shoot it, and by whom its flesh is much 

KASIIANDA, Tel. Cassia occidentalis, prized. It is said to be larger than a cow, 
Linn. but smaller than a horse. 

KASHBIN, an inland country, mentioned KASHGOI, a Turkish nomade tribe of 
by early Arab authors, described as a desert about 12,000 families, whose chief is the 
country full of mountains, perhaps the modern Il-Khani of Ears, one of the most influential 
Cutch Bhoj, or the Kazvin of the present personages in that province. They arrive, in 
day. Possibly the small and poor kingdom of spring, on the grazing of Isfahan, where they 
Ilintrunje was the chieftainship of Satringa- are met by the wandering Bakhtiari, from 
Palit’hana, still famous.— Tod's Travels , pp. their warm pastures of Arabistan near the 
162-63. See Kas, Kash. head of the Persian Gulf. At the approach 

KASHEB, see Kashmir. of winter both the tribes return to their 

1 KASHGAI, a wandering tribe, in the respective garmsair or wintering lands, 
south of Persia, between Shiraz and Darah. KASIIGUL-I-ALI or Ali's Pot, a sacred 
KASHGAR, a small district near Deer, buddhist relique, tho water-pot of Fo or 
north of Peshawar The ascent from Yar- Buddha. It was carried to Kandahar by 
kand and Kashgar, westward to the table-land the tribes who fled in the fourth century 
of Pamir, is almost imperceptible : and when from Gnndharra on the Indus, to escape an 
that lofty position is gained, where the average invasion of the Yu-chi who made an erup- 
clevation is probably as much as 15,000 feet tion from Chinese Tartary for the express 
above the sea, a vast open plain is seen, which purpose of obtaining it. It is now at tho 
stretches from the valley of the Jaxartes in foot of the old town of Kandahar, and is 
one direction, across the head Btreams of the one of tho most celebrated reliques of anti- 
Oxus> to the top of the Kashgar or Chitral quity belonging to the eastern world, and still 
valley in another. This plateaux may be.700 retains amongst the mahomedans of Kanda- 
or 800 miles in extent. It is studded har, n sacred and miraculous character. It is 
throughout with lakes, and from it descend formed of stone and may contain about tweh* 
four great river systems. The Nary m, which ty gallons. See Kabul, Kandahar. 
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' KASHI, Sans. From kash, to appear. of Zoroaster’s reform. According to Chevalier 

KASHI, the hindoo name for Benares. Bunsen the emigration of the Aryan race from 

KASHIFI, Husaiu-bin-Ali-ul-Vaiz, sur- Sogd to Bactria and beyond it, after they 
named Kashifi. lie translated the fables of separated from the rest of the Avian people 
Bedpai into Persian prose from the Arabic of who shaped their course, westward, took place 
Ibn Makaffh and named them Anwar-i-Sohaili prior to b. c. 5000, consequently before the 
or lights of Canopus. Kashifi, lived about the age of Menes. The same author is of opinion 
middle of the twelfth century (1150) in the that it was b. c. 3000 that the schism took 
time of Bahram Shah. place amongst the Arians, when all India 

KASHI- KATTI, Tam., Mal. Gambier. beyond the Sutlej adopted brahmanism, and 
Catechu of Areca. the religious views, forms and habits of 

KASHILI-KIRE, Tam. Hibiscus surat- Bactria, were for ever abandoned. That they 
tensis. entered India as conquerors some centuries 

KASHIN, or Masham, Hind. Narthex before Christ, and long swayed the fortunes 
assafoatida. of the northern part of it, is clear, but the 

KASHIN, Hind, of Kanawar. Rhus semia- greatly prior dates ascribed by Chevalier 
lata, also Rhus buekiatnela. Bunsen, require further investigation. It is 

KASHKAI, Hind., Pushtu. Indigofcra agreed that the Vedic immigrants, called 
arborea. themselves Arians : Indra, say the rishi, has 

KASHISWARA, see Inscriptions. given the land to the Arians. Aria proper 

KASHIVAT, a rishi of the liindoos. See lay north-west from India, about the Ariau 
Polyandry. lake latterly, but the eastern Modes and 

KASHI YA, Beng. Saccharum sponta- Parthians were its distinctive people. Lat- 
neum * ^ terly, Medes, Persians, and the tribes between 

KASHKAN, see Kirghis. the Modes and the Indus, were to a certain 

KASHKAR, see Kas, Kashgar, Kush, extent amalgamated under one rule, and 
Cush. Arians stretched loosely from the Indus to the 

KASH KATTI, Malay., Tam. Catechu. Caspian sea. The Ariati races, in one part of 
Areca catechu, their immigration, seem to have worshipped 

KASHMAL, Hind. Berbcris lycium, the elements but to have modified their tenets 
Boyle. as they journeyed to the south, introducing 

KASHMIR, a province in the N. W. amongst other matter, a largo amount of 
frontier of India, with a capital in lat. 34° 4' hero-worship. It is, however, admitted that 
28" N., in a valley which has ever been a the vedic Arians dwelt chiefly on the banks 
favorite resort of those conquerors of India, of the Indus and its confluence as high up as 
who came from the north west. It is the Kashmir, and as low down as Kutch and 
commonly received opinion that south of northern Guzerat. Aria-vart’ha, the Arian’s 
the Himalaya, the Aryans were first in portion, as defined even in later times, was 
the Panjab and Kashmir, and afterwards the country south of* the Saraswati and north 
in Sind, Guzerat and Delhi, and that the of the Drishadvati. The only Sanskrit corn- 
seat of Vedic power, faith and learning was position, however, yet discovered, to which 
between the Jumna and the Indus. But the title of history, can with any propriety be 
Chevalier Bunsen, who does not accept the applied, is the Raja Taringini, a history of 
ordinary calculation as to the age of the Kashmir. It was composed in a. d. 1125 , 
world, and regards the stated years of the but it gives a general historical account of t 
patriarchs to refer, not to tho duration of Kashmir from b. c. 1182 . It commences 
their lives, but to certain cycles or eras with the statement, that tho beautiful valley 
theu in use, gives b. c. 10,000 to 8000 as forming that kingdom was originally a vast 
the date of the Arian emigration from the lake, called Satisaras. The draining of the 
north-east of the primitive land,—as the water from the valley is ascribed to the saint 
close of the great plutonic disturbances of Kasyapa, the son of Marichi, the son of 
the earth and its climatic chauges, and of Brahma, the Casheb or Kasheb, of the mahom- 
tho formation of the stem ot the Arian medau historians, according to some of whom, 
languages in its most general sense. From ho was not the hindoo seer, but a deo or jan, 
b. o. 8000 to 5000, he gives as the period the servant of Suliman, by whose orders he 
of the gradual separation of the Arian races, effected the desiccation of Kashmir. The 
Gdnnau, Selave, Palasgian : b. c. 5000 to method of 'doing this was opening a passage 
4000 as the date of the gradual extension of through the mountain at Baramouleh, by 
th® Irano- Arian race in Central Asia. b. o. which tho water passed off. Its kins' Sogara 
4000 as that of tho Arian immigration into drove the M’iechha, foreigners, and Saka into 
Indus country, and b. c. 3000 as the age Nepal, Assam and Bhutan and endeavoured 
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to re-institute brahmanism. The chief Abis- of Kashmir, whence we may conclude that it 
sarcs, who with rich presents conciliated was a favorite subject with his master Akbar, 
Alexander as he approached the Iudus, is who had visited it three times before Abul 
supposed to have ruled about Kashmir The Fazil wrote. Other emperors of Hindoostan 
rajas of Kashmir of the Hue of Kuru in the also visited it and seemed to forget the cares 
Lunar race, were worshippers of the Naga or of government, during their residence in this 
Snake. The early chronology of Kashmir happy valley. 

is full of doubts, though Professor Wilson, The Lake orDal of Kashmir lies to the north 
Captain Troyer and Major Cunningham all of the town, stretching from the base of two 
coincide in regard to the proper period of the hills to the more lofty mountain range which 
initial date of the Naga dynasty. The line bounds the valley on the north. It is nearly 
is taken from the Raja Tarangini which circular and four or five miles iu diameter, 
commences with an account of the desiccation but is only open in its northern half, the end 
of the valley by Kasyapa muni : supposed to nearest the town being occupied by large 
allude to the deluge. Kashmir was colonized islands, with narrow channels between them, 
by Kasyapa b. c. 2666. There wore many iu some of which there is a good deal of cur- 
dynasties of Kashmir kings of the Kaurava rent. Its waters are discharged into the 
race for 1,266 years, with one of whom, Jelam by a considerable stream, which, flow- 
Gonerda, authentic history commenced in ing from its south-east corner, runs to the 
b. c. 2448. Lava iu 1709 b. c., was the westward in a course nearly parallel to tho 
Loo of maliomedati historians. southern margin of the lake for nearly a mile, 

Kashmir was annexed to tho Moghul empire when it turns abruptly south to enter the 
under Akbar in A. D. 1586 : it has since Jelam in the middle of the town of Kashmir, 
been ruled from Afghanistan, by the Durani The province of Kashmir consists of an exten- 
and Barukzye chiefs, but was taken from them sive plain surrounded on all sides by lofty 
in 1819 by Ilanjefc Siugli, and is now held by mountains. It is the upper part of the basin 
a Dogra Rajput, the chief of Jummu, who of the Jelam, and is separated from the valley 
holds sway over Kashmir, Jammu, Kishtwar, of the Chenab on the south by rugged and 
Zangskar, Ladakh, and Bald. Abul Fazl says often snowy ranges, and from the basin of 
that Kashmir has “Puckoli and Krishnagunga the Indus ou the north by the main axis of 
on the west.” Krishnagunga or Kissonguuga, the western Himalaya. The mountains on 
is the name of a river (said in the Ain-i- the north are for the most part bare and rug- 
Akbari to contain gold dust) in the district of ged on their southern face, while those which 
Pehkely or Puckely. Mr. Forster travelled lie to the south appear from the plain to be 
these regions in 1784. Rennell takes Peh- magnificently wooded with forests of pines 
kely to be the Pactya of Herodotus, as well and deciduous-leaved trees, descending almost 
as the Peuoelaotis of Arrian from whence to their base. The valley of Kashmir is tra- 
Scylax set out to explore the course of the versed in its whole length by tho river Jelam, 
Iudus under the orders of Darius Ilystaspes. which rises at the east end of the valley, aud 
But this is wrong, as the Peucelaotis of Ar- winds from one side of the plain to the other, at 
rian was west of the Indus, and Pakhale is on one time washing the base of the northern 
the east. hills, at another receding to a considerable dis- 

The Kashmir territory, as at present formed, tauce from them. The Jelam flows with a 
comprehends Jammu, Kashmir, Kishtwar, tranquil stream, aud being for boats of consi- 
Zangskar, Ladakh and Balti. Gholab Singh derable burden, navigable throughout the 
1 was invested with the title of maharajah of whole of the level country as far up as Islam- 
Kashmir at Amritsir on the 15th March 1846 abad, is the great highway for the traffic of 
Kashmir long belonged to the Kabul kingdom, the country, in which, notwithstanding its 
but it never was iu any degree colonized by being perfectly level, wheel carriages are un- 
Affghaus, and it is singularly free from any known. From all times tho valley has been 
modern intermixture of foreign races. It the retreat fre m the heats of India for the con- 
never belonged to the Affghan nation, but was quering races, and it is not improbable that 
always a crown appanage of the kings, who bands of their followers may have preferred 
were very jealous of admitting into it subjects to remain in the valley, 
whom they bright be unable to dispossess The passes from Kashmir to Tibet* are the 
Vigne estimated the population of the city al Baramula ; Punch or Pakli : Gul Murg, Tosi 
80,000, and of the whole valley at 120,000 Maidan : Sang r i-Safed or Chanz ; Pir Panjal; 
The revenue in Akbar’s time was £330,000, Nundan Sar ; Sedan ; Kuri, Kolnarawa or 
and Jubbar Khan, brother of Dost Mahomed, Kuligam ; Banihal ; Sir-LBul ; Mir Bui ; Na*, 
collected £400,000. The author of the Ayin- bug-nyah ; Pahalgam or Umur Nath $ Dura* or 
i-Akbari dwells with rapture on the beauties Hemb Bafs or Bab ; Koh-i-Yamoa ; B&ndrpur 
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Lolab uud Kumawar. The ridge which together with or without keeping. Nor are 
separates Kashmir from Great Thibet, and they, like the temples of the Jaiu religion — 
Kashgar from Little Thibet (the truo Iraaus, the intermediate eclectic system between 
or Himmaleh), appears to incline, in its braluninism and buddhism—a vast forest of 
northern course, towards the continuation of pillars, made to look as unlike one another 
Hiudoo Koh, and even to join it. The as possible by some paltry differences in petty 
term Hiudoo Koh, or Hindoo Kush, is not details. They are, on the contrary, dis- 
applied to this ridge, throughout its whole tinguishcd by great elegauce of outline, massive 
extent ; but seems confined to that part of boldness in the parts, and good taste in 
it, which forms the N. W. boundary of decoration. Lofty pyramidal roofs, trefoiled 
Cabul: and this is the Indian Caucasus of doorways covered by pyramidal pediments, 
Alexander : to the north-west of Kashmir is and great width of iutercolumniation, are 
Dayamar, 20,000 feet high. It is the last among the principal features of the Kashmirian 
great peak of the western Himalaya, and temple. The material generally found to 
beyond it, the chain dips rapidly to the Indus, have been used is a blue limestone, capable of 
Dras, adjoins Kashmir, the intercom- taking the highest polish, to which circum- 
munication being by the Zoji pass, a remark- stance Captain Cunningham refers thebeauti- 
able depression of 11,300 feet, through ful state of preservation in which some of the 
which the moist winds of Kashmir flow and buildings exist. The great wonder of Kash- 
Dras is the most humid and fertile pro- mir is the temple of Marttand, or Matan, 
vince of Tibet. From the top of Modi- about three miles from Islamabad, Its exact 
pura, above the Dungagulli bungalow, there date cannot be determined, but it is some-' 
is a fine panorama of the Kashmir hills, the where between the years 370 and 500 A. i>. 
valleys of the Jelam aud Indus, Swat, the Captain Cunningham describing its majestic 
whole of Hazara, with tho Hindoo Kush, position says he can almost fancy that the 
bounding the view to tho west. eroctiou of this suu-templo was suggested 

The whole country of Central Asia between by tho magnificent sunny prospect which 
India and Tartary is one broad mountain its position commands. It overlooks the 
range, the Himalaya forming tho southern finest view in Kashmir, and perhaps in the 
crest, and the Kuen-Iuen the northern. The known world. Beneath it lies tho paradise 
interior has other lovely valleys besides Kash- of the east, with its sacred streams and 
mir, but it is more usually broken into rocky cedar glens, its brown orchards and green 
ravines, through which the affluents of the fields, surrounded on all sides by vast snowy 
Iudus force their way towards the plains ; or mountains, whoso lofty peaks seem to smilo 
else stretches away in those vast treeless upon the beautiful valley below. Tho vast 
uplands, whtcli are one of tho chief chnrac- extent of the scene makes it sublime ; for 
teristics of the range through its whole extent, this magnificient view of Kashmir is no petty 
Kashmir valley is tho upper part of tho basin peep into a half-mile glen, but the full display 
of tho Jhelum. It is about 90 miles from of a vulley sixty miles in breadth and upwards 
uorth-wost to south-east and varies in breadth, of a hundred miles in length,the whole of which 
from two to thirty-five miles, bounded on the lies beneath “ tho ken of the wonderful Mart- 
N. by tho axis of the Himalaya, averaging tand.” The dress of the poorer classes of 
14,000 feet, over which a remarkable depres- women, alike in Kashmir, Ladak, and Kashta- 
sion, the Goji pass, elevated 11,300 feet, leads war, is most scanty. One woollen garment 
iufco the Tibetan valley of Dras. To the like a night-gown in shape, loose and wide, 
south, the Pir Panjal, averaging 12,000 feet, coming down a little below the knee, is the 
aud Bauihal ranges separate Kashmir from only dress they wear. * In Lahoul, the attire of 
Rajaori and Jamu, aud ou the east, it is the women is different. There it consists of 
separated from Kishtwar by the Wardwan two blaukets, worn much in the fashion of the 
range. The general level of the valley of Kooloo fair ones. The upper blanket is fastened 
Kashmir is about 5,500 feet above the sea, by a brass or iron pin, of a peculiar shape and 
but tho Walor lake and gardens of Srinuggur fashion ; some of them have two of these pins, 
is only 5,146 feet. The chief town, Srinuggur, united by a small chain of metal. The lower 
in L. 34° 46', aud L. 74° 48' ou both bauks of blanket is wouud like a petticoat round the 
the Jhelum, has 40,000 people. The temples lower part of the figure, and fastened at the 
of this province are of the Arian order of waist ; or one end is brought over the right 
architecture. The Kashmirian sacred build- shoulder. The men fasten their woollen 
ings have a grace and beauty quite peculiar wrappers in the same manner ; they rwear a 
to themselves. They are not, like the hindoo sort of jacket or blouse, besides the wrapper. 
temples, a sort of architectural pasty, a huge The richer Lahouli wear silver and even 
collection of ornamental fritters, huddled gold pins. This refers to those parts of 
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Ladak near Kashmir, far on this side of Leh. ieal class, being more secular than the priestly 
At Leli itself and among the wandering Tartar brahmans of Hindustan and the Dekfmu, 

. tribes, the women dress quite differently: than whom they ave altogether loose in therr 
with woollen or variegated petticoats, and observances. The Kashmiri pundits are 
tanned sheep or goats* skins as mantles, known all over northern India as a very 
‘Scattered amongst the races from Kashmir clever and energetic race of office-seekers ; as 
to the extreme south of India, are the a body they excel in acuteness the same 
brahman people, belonging to the Arian number of any other race with whom they 
family. In the more southern and central come in contact. Almost all the secular 
parts of the peninsula, amongst the Tamil, pundits use the Persian character freely ; they 
Telugu and Onnurese nations, they are com- are perfectly versatile, and serving abroad, 
paratively few, and do not possess lauds, nor are will mount a horse, gird on a sword and 
they agricultural, hut are engaged in religious assume at a push a semi-military air. The 
avocations or as servants of government, and lower classes of Kashmir have long since 
have till lately been the acknowledged social been converted to mahomedanism, but they 
aristocracy of those districts. In Malabar, the , seem to be ethnologically identical with the 
Konkan, in Maharashtra, (luzerat and Orissa, brahmans, and tradition asserts that they are 
they have been more numerous. As Mr. Camp- : of the same race. The hrahmins of Kashmir 
bell mentions fpp. 56-G7), brahmans are one j are regarded by those of Bengal as of ail 
of the most numerous castes in India, and pro- inferior order, and the agricultural brahmins 
bably follow the greatest variety of <t vocations, j on the Saraswati banks are similarly regarded. 
In addition to the priesthood, in the north of J Brahmans are numerous in Kumnon and Gahr- 
India, iu Hindustan, they pursue agricultural i wal, where education is more advanced and the 
pursuits, and in the south they are clerks and Nagri character used. People of brahmini- 
accountnnts. There are brahmans in the hills cal origin, approximating to the Punjabi, but 
north of the Punjab, iu the extreme north- in language, habits, manners and dress quite 
west corner of India, occupying both the different from the Kashmiri, dwell in the hills 
valley of Kashmir and the hills immediately between Kashmir and the Pan jab, but they 
to the west and south of it. Kashmir itself is have abandoned the liindoo religion and are 
a brahmiu country : all its people, though long now partly Sikhs and in part mahomedans. 
since converted to mahomedanism, having Their language is a dialect of the Punjabi, 
been of the brahminical race. The educated they art; good soldiers. Mr. Campbell thinks 
class who maintained t.lieir own tenets and are (pp. .50, 60, 121) that the brahmins of the fVon- 
still very numerous, are known as pundits and tier hills are even handsomer than those of 
form quite an aristocracy. They are all Kashmir, the people in general of these hills 
educated, are exceedingly clever, and are an being the handsomest of the human race. The 
excessive and somewhat oppressive bureau- Bomba race dwell in the hill frontier, beyond 
. cracy, which has ruled Kashmir under every the Jlielnm. They are of brahminical origin, 
successive government, and 1ms sent out but now profess mahomedanism, and on the 
t colonies to seek tlieir livelihood iu northern eastern side of the Jlielum the hills are shared 
India. The features of the Kashmir''brahmans with other races, and by a numerous tribe of 
proclaim them to be one of the highest, and Sikhs, converts from brahmins. Their brahmin 
purest races in the world. They are of quite ancestors became converts to the Sikh religion 
high Arian type, very fair, handsome, with before it became a political power, and entirely, 
chiselled features. In many, the nose is high threw off their liindooism. They are very 
and Slightly acquilino, hut not Jewish, but in useful soldiers and servants. Its language, 
others the nose is straight. Their brow is a for the common affairs of life, contains Paro* 
little more raised and their nose more arched pamisan and Hindi elements. Its religion is 
than in the Greek statues. The ordinary sliia and suni mahomedan. The people are 
Kashmiri has a strong, athletic figure, but stout pf limb and prolific, but tame of spirit 
none of them are martial, and the brahmins in and loose iu morals, they have much meclia* 
these respects correspond, they rule by the nical skill but are very poor. They apeak * 
brain and pen. They have a greater refine- hindt dialect knowu as Kashmiri. Amount 
ment and regularity of feature than the them also are several wandering tribes who 
Affghans and others of a rougher type, with, seem distinct from the settled population,*^: 
however, a less manly-looking physique, a Chaupar* Pal , or Pahal of Kashmir^ 

; Colour less rqddy and more induced to a some- shepherds who tend the flocks of other people* 
what sallow fairness. The Kashmir brah- Wattal , in Kashmir, a gypsy kind of trfbe 
mans eat meat and are excluded by the Indian which supplies dancing girls and pio»t|lhlijfe 
brahmans, alike from the five Gaur and from The women are among the handsomest *■ 
the fite Dravid, and form a separate brahmin- valley. ‘ * 
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Chib h,—A tribe lying south of Kashmir, 
but little reclaimed from barbarism either by 
liiudoo or raahomedau conquerors. 

Nim-chah .—A half-bred race, on the 
southern slope of tho Indian Caucasus, between 
the AfFghaus aud the higher peaks. They 
speak a language related to the Indian tongues, 
hut possessing some curious affinity to Latin. 
In the lower country, the people near the 
debouchuro of the Kashgar river, speak a 
mixed tongue called Lughmani. The people 
in Kashgar submit quietly to their rulers 
From all times the valley Kashmir has been the 
retreat from the heats of India for tho conquer¬ 
ing races,and it is not improbable that bands of 
their followers may have preferred to remain 
in the valley. The Guluwau of Kashmir are 
horse-grazers. Probably owing to the circum¬ 
stance that the valley has so often been the 
resort of pleasure-seekers, the morals of the 
people are not at a high standard. A satirical 
Persian couplet ruus, 

44 Dar jalrnu ast do taifali be pir 
44 Suuui-i-Bulkh, Shiah-i-Kashmir” 
which may bo rendered that there is not an 
honest mau among the sunni of Bulkh or the 
shiah of Kashmir. Tho Kashmiri spoken in 
this small district has decided affinities with 
the Dard tongue. In one hundred words 
of this language, according to Vigne, 25 are 
of Sauscril origin, 40 Persian, 15 Hindi, and 
10 Arabic. Tho beggars of Kashmir are 
celebrated in Sind’li for audacity and importu¬ 
nity. From Kashmir, eastwards all the easily 
accessible portions of the Himalaya are occu¬ 
pied by tho Avian liiudoo as far ns the eastern 
border of Kumaon and tho Kali river sepa¬ 
rating Kumaon from Nepaul—the Thibetans 
being hero confined to the valleys about and 
beyoud tho snow. People of Thibetan blood 
have migrated into Nepaul, throughout its 
whole length, and have formed mixed tribes 
whoso appearance and language is more 
Thibetau than Indian, but whose religiou and 
mauuers are liiudoo. East of Nepaul, in 
Sikkim and Bhutan the liiudoo element almost 
disappears, and the Thibetans are altogether 
dominaut. Eastward of Kashmir, are the 
Bhot race in Bulti aud Ladak. Bulti iueludes 
Hnsora, llongdo, Roug-yul, Sluigar, Skardo, 
Bulti, Parkuta, Tolti, Khartaksho, Kiris, 
Khaybalu and Chorbat, Ladak or the Bot.- 
Pa, includes Spiti, Zangskar, Purik, Suru, 
Jlembako (Dras), Ladak proper or Le, Nubra, 
RongjRupsbu and Ilaule The language of the 
Bhotialis of Tibet, the Bhutiab or Thibetan, 
is also that of Bhutan aud is a connecting 
link between the polysyllabic and monosyllabic 
languages. Garliwal is to a large extent Bhot. 
The vevenu6 of Kashmir in Akbar’s time was 
£330,000, aud Jubbar Klinn, brother of 
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Dost Mahomed, collected £400,000. The 
Kashmir trade, including the produce of 
Yarkand and Khutnn, and other remote 
provinces, comes by the route of Le, &c., and 
also the imports from Ladak and Luhaul. 
The trade between Kashmir and Jammu is 
estimated at £384,850. Between Kashmir 
and the Panjab several practical routes exist, 
but the most frequented is by mount Jammu 
and Banihal, over 10,000 feet. Kashmir 
imports yearly £J 84,000 worth of the pro¬ 
duce and manufactures of India mid Europe. 
In Kuimwar, the greatest height at which 
rice that requires water has been observed, is 
6,600 feet. There are other kinds, which 
are not watered, tlmt grow at 8,000 and 
9,000 feet, but what is produced in Kashmir, 
which forms the chief subsistence of the 
inhabitants requires the fields to be laid under 
water, as in Bengal. Jacquernout describes 
the climate and vegetation of Kashmir as 
very similar to those of Lombardy. The 
deodar is abundant, and is extensively em¬ 
ployed in the construction of bouses, temples, 
and bridges. The forests also contain Pinus 
longifolia and ezeelsa, Abies webbiana, walnut, 
the quality of the wood for gun-stocks and 
furniture being little inferior to that of Britain, 
maple, poplar, willow, yew, and a species 
of juniper. The oriental plane, 44 Chunar,” 
(Platauus orientalis), is probably found 
nowhere more abundant or luxuriant than in 
Kashmir, though it is not indigenous. The 
absence of oaks, rhododendron, Andromeda 
and Pinus gerardiana is remarkable. By 
order of the Mogul emperors, a grove of 
chunar and poplar was planted near every 
Kashmirian village ; these were protected by 
a heavy fine on every tree felled, but the Sikhs 
destroyed many of them. Fruit of all kinds 
abounds in Kashmir. There are four varieties 
of walnut, one of which grows wild in the 
forest and the others are cultivated. The 
former is very tiny, and the scanty kernel is 
encased in a thick shell. One of the horti¬ 
cultural species is very much superior to the 
others ; it is called 44 Kaghuzee,” (from 
“Kagluiz” paper,) because the shell is as 
thin as paper, and can easily be broken by 
the hand. The superiority of this species is 
attributed to its having been originally 
eugrafted, but though now raised from seed* 
it does not become deteriorated. The Kash¬ 
mirian use the walnut as a dye for black 
aud green colours ; the former, from the 
ripe fruit, is a 44 fast” or permanent dye, aud 
the latter is furnished from the walnuts which 
full to the ground while they are still 
green. The latter colour is not permanent. 
From the kernel an oil is extracted, which is 
used, not only for burning in lamps, but also 
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for culinary purposes. It is said also to be 
made the medium for extracting the perfume 
of tho jessamine, the yellow rose, and the 
narcissus. One-fourth of Rower is added to 
three-fourths of oil, and tho whole is well 
corked up in a jar or bottle. It is then 
exposed to tho sun for five or six weeks, by 
which time the oil is found to be sufficiently 
impregnated. Walnut oil forms an extensive 
ami profitable article of export into Thibet 
and Yarkand. Kashmir is the only part of 
India where wine is made from the juice of 
the grape, a fact to be attributed rather to its 
aseescent quality than to any scarcity of tho 
fruit. It is described by Foster as resem¬ 
bling that of Madeira, and, he presumes it 
would be found to improve greatly in quality 
by age. To the proper radiation of the heat 
in this elevated region, and its vicinity to the 
lofty mountains of Thibet, it may be reason¬ 
ably concluded, mueh.of the acidity would be 
found in all the fruits which so greatly adds 
to their taste ami flavour in the temperate 
climates of the north. As there is a limit 
beyond which the vine cannot pass, or rather 
where the acid properties exceed the limits 
necessary to the perfection of (ho fruit, there 
is also an excess of the saccharine principle 
in tropical countries, which precludes the 
application of the fruit to the manufacture of 
wine. In such instances, the vinous panicles 
are concentrated, and fruit of every kind is 
tit for spirituous liquor only. The breeding 
season is much later in the valley of Cashmere 
than in tho Punjab, birds begin to pair and 
build about tho middle of March in the plains, 
whilst it is May before they commence at the 
altitudes of from 5,000 to 7,000 or 8,000 feet. 
— Rajah Taringini , or Chron . of Kush. ; 
Calcutta Review, Jan. 1871, iVo. 04, />. 424 ; 
Ftinsep's Antiquities by Thomas ; Uerodi - 
tus , lib. iv ; Arrian , iv;22 ; C/eghorns Fun- 
jab Report, pp. 169-170, 190 ; //. et 7'., 224 ; 
Adventures of a lady in Tartary , $c , Mrs. 
Ilervey , Vol. i , pp. 255-6, 278-9 ; Vol. ii, p. 
121; Richard t\ Burton's Sindh , p .393; Mr. 
Cutup bell, pp. 58 147-8, 168 ; Sir R . Mont¬ 
gomery s Report ; lien n ell's Memoir, pp. 
143-150; hr. 'Ihomsan's Travels in Western j 
Himalaya and Thibet\ p. 281 ; Asiatic 
Researches, Vol. xv, pp. 1-9 ; Vigue, Vols. i 
and ii ; Vigtie's Travels in Kashmir ; Wil¬ 
son's Glossary ; Baron ITugvt's Travels in 
Kashmir and the Panjab , p. 109. See Hin¬ 
doo, Iudia, Javan, Jelum, Kama, Kamidanda, 
Karakoram, Khalk, Kupawar, Kush, Ladak, 
Nepal, Sankara Achari, *Sati, Shawl-goat, 
Sikh, Skyin, Suhoyum, Takht-i-Suliman, 
ltaja-Taringini, Thibet, Zingari. 

KASHMIR GII All. The cave called 
Kashmir Ghar, is situated iu the territory of 


the Baboozye, on a mountain which cannot bo 
ascended but by a steep passage, hewn in a 
great measure out of the rock. This place is 
also called Pelley, and is sixteen coss from 
tho town of Soukhor. 

KASHMIR I- P AT R, Hind. Rhododen¬ 
dron campanulatum. 

KFSIIM1RJA, Hind. See Aucklandia 
coslus. 


KASHMIR SHAWLS. Mr. Moorcroft 
estimated the annual value of the Kashmir 
manufacture of shawls at £300,000, but this 
seems a small estimate if the raw material bo 
worth £75,000 alone, that is, 1,000 horso 
loads of 300 pounds, each pound being worth 
five shillings. 

In the LI years, 1850-51, to 1860-61$ tho 
quantities and values of Kashmir shawls ex¬ 
ported from India, were as under :— 


Yours. Pieces. Value. 

£ 

1850 - 51 13,405 171,709 

1351-52 10,504 140,270 
1852 53 10,711 215,059 
1853-51 { 170,153 

1851 - 55 ? 197,890 

1855-50 ? 209,279 | 


Years. Pieces. Value. 

£ 

1850-57 ? 290,640 

1 $5 7-58 ? 227,618 

1858 - 59 ? 310,027 

1859 - 60 ? 252,823 

1860 - 61 ? 351,093 


Of the above, 90 per cent, was shipped from 
Bombay ports, and 80 per cent, to tho 
United Kingdom, Suez, the Arabian and 
Persian gulfs,—America, Franco and China 
taking the remaining part. The Central 
Committee, Lahore, reported that this is now 
by far the most important manufacture in 
tho Punjab ; but thirty years ago it was 
almost entirely confined to Kashmir. At 
the period alluded to, a terrible famine visit¬ 
ed Kashmir ; and, in consequence, numbers 
of tlie shawl-weavers emigrated to the Pan¬ 
jab, and set(led in Umritsur, Nurpur, Di- 
nangar, Tilaknath, Jcllapur and Loodianah, 
iu ail of which places the manufacture con¬ 
tinues to flourish. The best shawls of Pan- 
jab manufacture are manufactured at Ura- 
ritsur, which is also an emporium of the 
shawl-trade. But none of the shawls made 
in the Punjab can compete with the best 
shawls made in Kashmir itself; first, be¬ 
cause the Punjab manufacfurors are unable to 
obtain the finest species of wool, and, second** 
ly, by reason of the inferiority of the dyeing, 
the excellence of which iu Kashmir is attri¬ 
buted to some chemical peculiarity in the 
water there. On receipt of the raw pashm 
or shawl wool, the first operation is that of 
cleaning ; this is done generally by women ; 
the best kind is cleaned with lime and water, 
but ordinarily the wool is cleaned by being 
shaken up with flour. The next operation, 
is that of separating the hair from, 4he 
pashm ; this is a tedious operation, and iJio 
value of the cloth subsequently mauu&eM-* 
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ed varies with the amount of care bestowed 
Upon it. The wool thus cleaned and sorted 
ia spun into thread with the common 
* churka* or native spinning-machine. This, 
is also an operation requiring great care. 
White pashmeea thread of the finest quality 
will sometimes cost as much as £2 10s. a 
pound. The thread is next dyed, and is 
then ready for the loom. The shawls are 
divided into two great classes : viz., Woven 
shawls, culled ‘Teliwalah and Worked 
shawls. 

Shawls of the former class are woven into 
separate pieces, which are, when required, 
sewn together with such precision that the 
sewing is imperceptible. These are the most 
highly prized of the two. In worked shawls, 
the pattern is worked with the needle upon 
a piece of plain paslnneca or shawl-doth. 

A woven shawl made at Kashmir of the 
best materials, and weighing 7 lbs., will cost 
in Kashmir as much as £300. Of this 
amount, the cost of the material, including! 
thread, is £30; the wages of labor, £100 ;j 
miscellaneous expenses, £50 ; duty, £70. 

Besides slmvvls, various other articles of 
dress, such as the choga, or outer robes, ladies* 
opera cloaks, smoking-caps, gloves, &c., are 
made of pashmeea. 

Latterly great complaints have been made j 
by European firms of the adulteration of the 
texture of Kashmir slmvvls ; and there is 
no doubt that such adulteration is practised, 
especially by mixing up Kirmani wool with 
real pashm. In order to provide some 
guarantee against this, it Inis been proposed 
that a guild or company of respectable, 
traders should be formed, who should be j 
empowered to affix on all genuine shawls a ! 
trade-mark, which should be a guarantee to i 
the public that the material of the shawl is j 
genuine pashm, especially as the Indian 
Penal Code provides a punishment for those 
who counterfeit or falsify trade-marks, or 
knowingly sell goods marked with counter¬ 
feit or false trade-marks. I 

At Delhi, shawls are made up of pash-1 
meea, worked with silk and embroidered with 
gold lace. A very delicate shawl is made of j 
the wool of a sheep found in the neighbour- | 
hood of Ladak aud Kulu : the best wool is ; 
procurable iu a village near Rani pur, on the I 
Sutlej ; hence the fabric is called ‘Kurnpuri 
Chudder.* The other woollen manufactures in j 
the Punjab and Peshawar are choga, made of j 
the wool of the I)umba sheep, and of camel’s I 
hair, and choga made of Patti, or the hair of 
the Cabul goat.— Moor croft's Travels , Vol. 
ii, pp . 165, 194 ; Cunningham's History of 
the Sikhs , pi 4. 

KASHMULLA, Hind. Qdina wodier. 


KASIINIZ, Hind. Coriaudrum sativum, 
Coriauder seed. 

KASHTHA, Beng. Common endive. 
Curcuma xanthorliiza. 

KA SHIT, Hind., of Ravi, Pinus gerar- 
diaim, Gerard’s piue. 

KASHT KAR, Hind. A cultivator. The 
Ghair maurusi Kaslit-kar or Pahi Kaslit is a 
tenant at will. Maurusi, meaning hereditary 
tenant. 

KASHU, 11 1 n i>. Pyrus malus. 

KAS11US RUMI, Artemisia iruliea, 

KA SHY A PA, see Kasyapa, Inscriptions. 

KAS1, a n»me of Benares. 

KASI, Hind. Pandanus odoratissimus. 

KASIA, a race occupying the hills south of 
the valley of the Brahmaputra, in lat. 25* 20 
Nand long. 91° 30' to 92° 20' E., between 
Cherrapoongie and the Sldlloug mountain. 
The Ivasia are the ablest-bodied of the border¬ 
ers of Assam. Their tribe or race differs very 
little from that of the Garo. They are ar¬ 
ranged in petty rajahships. in the Kasia hills. 
Nat-worship seems the. culture of the Kasia. 
They dread snakes. They build their houses 
on piles. They trap fisli, like the people 
in Java, Borneo and Sumatra. They distil 
and drink intoxicating liquors, and between 
Ringhot and Cherra, and in other places 
they have bridges of the fibres of the India 
rubber tree. Groups of erect oblong pillars, 
hewn or unhewn, from 3 to 13 in number, 
are common. The Kasia is distinguished 
from all the surrounding languages, Indian, 
Ultra Indian and Tibetan, by its direct, and 
prepositional ideology. They have I he Mon¬ 
golian type of features in the highest develop¬ 
ment. Colonel Yule mentions that porters 
of the Kasia nation used often to carry down 
from the coal mines of Cherra Ptinji to the 
plains, ii distance of eleven miles, loads of two 
maunds or 165 lbs. of coal. Their strength 
and bulk of leg were such as he had never seen 
elsewhere. A most peculiar and striking 
aspect is thrown over almost every scene in 
flie upper parts of the Kasia country, by the 
various remarkable monumental stones, which 
are scattered on every wayside. These* are of 
several kinds, but almost, all of them recall 
strongly those mysterious solitary or cluster¬ 
ed monuments of unknown origin, so long 
the puzzle and delight of antiquaries, which 
me seen here mid there in all parts of 
Europe and western and southern Asia. The 
most common kind in the Kasia country is 
composed of erect, ohlong pillars, sometimes 
almost quite unhewn, in other instances 
carefully squared and planted a few feet 
apart. The nnmber composing one monu¬ 
ment is never under three, and runs as 
high as thirteen, generally it is odd, but not 
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always so. The highest pillar is in the middle 
(sometimes crowned with a circular dish) 
and to right and left they gradually diminish. 
In front of these is what English antiquaries 
call a cromlech, a large flat stone resting on 
short rough pillars. These form the ordinary 
roadside resting place of the weary travel¬ 
ler. Tile blocks are sometimes of great size. 
The tallest of a thick cluster of pillars in 
the market-place of Murteug in the Jaintia 
country rising through the branches of a 
huge old tree, measured 27 feet in height 
above the ground. A flat table stone or 
cromlech, near the village of Sailankot, ele¬ 
vated five feet from the earth, measured 
thirty-two feet by fifteen, and two feet in 
thickness. In other instances the monument 
is a square sarcophagus, composed of four 
large slabs, resting on their edges and well- 
fitted together, aud roofed iu by a fifth placed 
horizontally. In Bell’s Circassia, may be 
seen a drawing of an ancient monument 
existing in that country, which is an exact 
representation of a thousand such in the 
Kasia hills, and nearly as exactly a descrip¬ 
tion of them, though referring to relics on 
the eastern bank of Jordan, may be road 
iu Irby and Maugles’s Syrian Travels. The 
sarcophagus is often found in the form of 
a large slab accurately circular, resting 
on the heads of many little rough pillars 
close planted together, through whose chinks 
you may descry certain earthen pots, con¬ 
taining the ashes of the family. Belonging 
to the village of Riughot in the valley of 
Mausmai, deep in the forest is a great col¬ 
lection of such circular cineraries, so dose 
that one may step from slab to slab for many 
yards. Rarely you may see a simple cairn 
or a pyramid some twenty feet in height and 
sometimes one formed in diminishing stories 
like the commou notion of the tower of 
Babel, or like the pyramid of Saccara in 
Egypt. But the last is probably rather a 
burning place than a monument, or at least a 
combination of the two. The upright pillars 
are merely cenotaphs, and if the Kasia be 
asked why their fathers went to such ex- j 
pense in erecting them, the universal an¬ 
swer is, “ To preserve their name.” Yet 
to few iudeed among the thousands can they 
attach any name. Many of the villages, 
however, seem to derive their appellations 
frotu such erections as may be seen from the 
number commencing with mau, which signi¬ 
fies a stone ; e. g., mausmai, the stone of the 
oath ; mau-iulu. the stone of salt; mau-fioug, 
the grassy stone; raaumlu, the upturned 
stone, and a score more. Mausmai, the oath 
stone, suggests that these pillars were also 
erected in memory of notable compacts. On 


asking ITmauz, a faithful and intelligent ser¬ 
vant, the origin of the names, liis answer was 
a striking illustration of many passages in 
the Old Testament : “ There was war,” said 
he, “ between Cherra and Mausmai, and when 
they made peace and swore to it, they erect¬ 
ed a stone as a witness,” (Sakhi ke waste, was 
J his expression). Genesis, xxxi, 45, “ and 
| Jacob took a stone and set it up.for a pillar.” 
Genesis, xxxi, 47, “ and Laban called it 
Jegarsalmdntha, but Jacob called it Galeed, 
(both signifying tin; heap of witness). Ge¬ 
nesis, xxxi, 51, “ and Laban said to Jacob, 
behold tiiis heap, aud behold this pillar, 
which I have cast betwixt me and thee. 
This heap is a witness and this pillar is a 
witness, that. L will not pass over this heap to 
thee, and that thou slmlt not pass over this 
I heap and this pillar to me to do mo harm,&c.” 
See also Joshua, xxiv, 26. The name of 
mamulu, the salt-stone, is probably of kindred 
meaning, as the act of eating salt from a 
sword-point is said to he the Kasia form of 
adjuration. These large stones are also fre¬ 
quently formed into bridges for the passage of 
brooks, and most picturesque they often are, 
there is at Nurteng a bridge of this kind, 
consisting of one stone, thirty feet in length. 
It is stated by Pemberton, that Kai is the 
real name of the people, and Kasia the title 
bestowed on them by the Bengali. But ‘ Kasi* 
is the only name which they acknowledge as 
that of their country and rac e.—*Latham ; 
Journal of the Indian Archipelago , Nos. iv 
and v, April and Mag 1855, p. 186 ; Yule 
Cathay, Vol. ii, p. 518 ; Joum . of Beng . As . 
Society , Vol. xiii, pp. 6J8-9 ; Po stan's 
Personal Observations , p. 15. See Assam, 
Kassia, Khassya, India, Kaker, Mikir. 

KAS1BEK. The natives in this neigh¬ 
bourhood are of the Ossi tribe ; a people of 
mixed persuasions, Christian, mahomedau, 
and pagan. The village of Kasibek, as well 
as a few others in its immediate vicinity, is 
inhabited by Christians professing the same 
faith and observances as the Georgians*— 
Porter's Travels , Vol. i, p. 77. 

KASIEL-BLUMEN, Out. Cassia buds, 
j KA8IL, Hind. Hordeum hexasti- 
I chum. 

KASIM-BAZAR, formerly the great silk 
mart of Bengal, is now three miles from the 
river, and a wilderness. The Dutch, the 
French, and the English, all had factories here 
iu the eighteenth century.— IV. of Hind.. 
Vol. i, p. 69. 

KASINA, amongst the buddhists of Cey-* 
Ion, an ascetic rite, practised to free the mind 
from all agitation. Kasina mandala is tit* 
circle used iu the performance of kasina.-*- 
Hardy's Eastern Monorchism , p 437, 
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KASRA-I-SHIRIN. 


KASINDA, Tel. Cassia occidental is, 
Linn . ; W. Sf A. 

KASIPRASAD GHOSE, see India. 

KASLR ot' Punjab. Albizzia stipulata, 
Boiv also Cornua macrophylla, Wall. 

KASI RATNALU, Tkl. Quumoclit phoe- 
niceum, Ch. ; Ipomoaa phocniceuin, B., Vol . i, 

p, 502 . 

KASIS and Kahi, are earths containing 
iron in the form of an anhydrous protosul¬ 
phate of iron in white satin-like crystals and 
in the form of a sesquisulphatc. They are 
obtained from bituminous shales,and are found 
extensively mixed with the alum shales, at j 
Kalabagh and at Pind Dadau Khan ; they 
form a considerable article of internal trade 
being much used for dyeing purposes, and in 
medicine as a styptic and astringent. These I 
are almost the only mineral products of the \ 
plain districts of the Punjab.— Powell's Hand - ! 
book. l 

KASI USTE, or Ilameswara uste and ! 
Rasagadi manu, Tkl. Solan am pubescous. 

KASJAVA MARAM, Tam. Memecylon 
tiuc torium. 

KASJI KALANGA, Maleal. Dioseorea 
alata, Linn. 

KASKASA, IIinil Sumda fruticosa. 

KASKEI, ill no. Iudigofera heterautha. j 
KASKIJSRI, Hind. Grewia Rothii 

KASN1R, Syliuct. Ficus elastica, Roxb. 

KASPAT, Hind. Polygonum fagopyrum. 
Kaspat and Ugla are two triangular seeds, 
evidently of the same kind ; seemingly the 
Polygonum fagopyrum, used principally as 
food in the Himalaya hills.— Powell's Hand¬ 
book, Vol. i, p. 320. 

KASPIAN, see Kasyapa. 

KA8R or Al-Kasr, ruins in the vicini¬ 
ty of Baghdad. According to Arrian, Me- 
sambria was the name of a peninsula or 
Chersonese, forming a district or territory., 
Within a few leagues of this, he places Taok 
near which was a palace of the Persian kings. 
(Hist Ind ., c. 39.) This Greek name would 
well express the Arabic, “ tnk”, which signi¬ 
fies a vault or arch ; as that palace of the 
Persian Khusru (Chosroes, and his descend¬ 
ants) near Baghdad is still called Tak-i- 
Kesra, the principal chamber, being arched 
or vaulted. Ptolemy however assigns two 
Tadk to the province of Persia. The ruin 
called by the‘Arabs “Al-Kasr ; is much 
smaller than the Mujallibah, but is, nearly 
similar in character. The tower of Nim¬ 
rod is visible from the spot. Here is sup¬ 
posed to have beeu the-site of Ctesiphon, 
and on the opposite shore are similar heaps 
where Seleucia stood. Half a mile from the 
former is the front of an extensive building, 
called by the Arabs “ Tak-ul-KWa,” or the 


arch of Chosroes ; it possesses no remains of 
extraordinary taste or ornament, but, in the 
namo it bears, speaks of splendour and of 
power uow eclipsed by a simple tomb stand¬ 
ing close to it, to which thousands flock in 
honour of the memory of*a barber. Mr. Jack¬ 
son when proceeding up the Tigris, iu 1797, 
passed by the ruins of Ctesiphon wUch that 
river had considerably undermined. “ The 
banks being near ten feet perpeudicular, ho 
saw above the surface of the water, the 
foundations of several ancient buildings, 
which were chiefly of brick, and so strongly 
cemented together, as often to overhang the 
water. There were also visible a great many 
earthen jars ; some half-exposed, others ready 
to fall into the river ; and some of them of 
singular construction. Captain Mignon dug 
into the sides and bases of many of the mounds 
at theTak-i-Kasra and found their foundations 
invariably composed of the iire-burnt brick. 
The suck of the place, by the Saracens, as 
related by Gibbon, took place in A. d. 637. 
The capital was taken by assault, and the 
tumultuous resistance of the people gave a 
keener edge to the sabres of the mahomedans 
who shouted with religious transport, ‘This 
is the white palace of Chosvoes ! this is the 
promiso of the Apostle of God/ The sack 
of Ctesiphon was followed by its desertion 
and gradual decay. The Saracens disliked 
the air and situation of the place ; and Omar 
was advised by his general to removo the seat 
of government to the western side of the 
Euphrates. A mile to the north of the Kasr, 
or full live miles distant from Ililla, and 
nine hundred and iifty yards from the river 
bank, is the last ruin of the series, which has 
i beeu described by Pietro della Valle, who 
i determines it to have been the Tower of Belus, 
an opinion adopted by Kennell. The uatives 
call it Mugnllibo or, according to the Arab 
pronunciation of these parts, Mujalibe, mean¬ 
ing overturned.— Jackson, Journey from 
India towards England, ic , p. 86, Land ., 
1799 ; Geog. Lib., vi, c. 4 ; Ouseley's Tra¬ 
vels,Vol. j, pp. 193, 223 ; Skinner's Overland 
Journey, Vol. ii, p. 247 ; Miynon's Travels, 
pp. 74, 77 ; Rich's Ruins of Babylon, p. 28 ; 
Ptolemy, History of India, c. 39. See Mu- 
1 jellibah, Babylon. 

| KASRA-I-SHIRIN, a small village -of 
twenty-eight lwuses, with a enrayauserai- 
j shalii, iu pretty good condition. It is situated 
on the side of a mountain, at the foot of which 
! Hows the Dialla. General Ferrier hazards 
the opiuion, that the. ruins of Kasra-i-shirhf 
| might be those of the city of Oppidam, which 
j is placed by aucieiit authors iu the Zagros 
mountaius, between Opis and Ecbatana, and 
was founded by a colony of Boeotians, who 
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KASYAPA. 


followed Xerxes iuto Persia.— Perrier's KASTURI PATTE, or Ganneru, Tel. 

Caravan Journeys , pp. 12-13. Nerium odorum, Ait. 

KASSA, properly Khassah, Picks , any- KASTURI TUMMA or Knmpu tumraa, 
thing reserved or approved ; also a fine kind Tel. Vac.hellia fnrnesiann, W. •; A . 
of catechu in cakes, made from the nuts or j KASSUVU, Tel. Audropogon muriea- 
seeds of the Areoa catechu.— Simmond's j tus, Rvlz. 

J)ict. KASVINI, the name by which Amir 

KASSAN, see Kidder. Yahia is known, as he was a native of Kasvin. 

KASSAVOO, Tel. Audropogon murica- lie wrote Labbat-ul-tunrikh. Died a. i>. 1552. 
turn, Betz. ' KASYA, a princely race alluded to in the 

KASSI, an AfFghan tribe affined to the Harivansa. 
great Safi clans, resident in Shall and its K AS YAP A, in hindoo mythology, was a 

villages.— Masson . SeeKelat. sage, the son of Marichi, the son of Brahma, 

KASSERI KIRE, Tam. Hibiscus can- and one of the prajapati or progenitors of 
nabinus, Linn., ltoxbW. A. created things. His share in creation was an 

KASSI, Hind. A small matchlock used unimportant one, as he was the father of the 
in the hills in lieu of the “ kalii” of the plains, gods and demons, beasts, birds, reptiles, and 
KASSI A, a race, and their language in man. lie is supposed by some modern writes 
the mountains skirting the valley of the Brail- to be a personification of the remains of the 
maputra. The Knssia is distinguished from antediluvian race, who took refuge in the 
all the surrounding languages, Indian, Ultra- central Asiatic chain, in which traces of his 
Indian, or Tibetan. It is a fragment of the name so plentifully abound, as in the Koli-i- 
Mou Kainbojau formation of languages, and j Kas or Caucasus, the lvaspiau, and Kashmir, 
is a remnant of an older formation which I It is asserted that the thirteen gotra or funii- 
preceded the Burma-Tibetan in northern | lies of brahmans owe their origin to as many 
Ultra-India. See India, Kasin, Khassya. ; divine sages called after their names. Ka- 
KASSIEN RINDE, Gek. Cassia lignea, j syapa is one of the number. The Aswaylaua 
Cinnamon. Sutra of the Rig Veda contains the enumera- 

KASSOW, Duk. Eloeocarpus oblongus. tiou of the gotra and their sub-divisions, but 
At Kassowlce and Kami war, the contractors, in a very involved and unintelligible stylo, 
for fire-wood, supply principally “ehir” (Pinus The popular enumeration of them, however, 
longifolia), which grows wild in the adjoining j is now wholly confined to the south of Iudia, 
hill sides, and splits easily. The only forbidden i where several of the reputed representatives 
wood is “behul” (Grcwiaoppositifolia), which of these tribes yet exist ; especially about 
emits an offensive smell in burning. The Gooty and Condavir. Nnndavaram, it is 

villagers use as fuel the withered stems of said, was a grant to the thirteen gotra by 

Euphorbia*pentagona and thorny bushes. the sovereign of India, Nanda, in the year of 

KASTAMEN, Gkr. Chesnuts. Kali 980 ; but if there be any foundation for 

KASTEliE of Trans-Indus. Clcomo the grant, it is of much more recent date, 
ruta, Dnc . Nanda having lived iii the fourth century 

KASTIN, Hind., of Kanawar Indigofera j before the Christian era. In hindoo mytholo- 
arborea. j gy, Agni is the son of Kasyapa and Aditi. 

KASTIRA, Sans., Tin. It is this word j Ilis consort or sacti is Svvalm, a duughter of 

that gave to the British Isles, their earliest Kasyapa. Swaha, the sacti of Agni, rosem- 
liame, the Kasslterides. hies the younger Vesta, or goddess of fire, of 

KASTOIIEUNT, Geh., also Bibergeil, the Romans, who had no images.in their tem- 
Gkk, Castor. pies to represent her. Thus Ovid has said, 

R*AS10RI KAMAN, IJlND. Eutadu “ No image Vesta’s semblance can express, 
puscetha. Fire is too subtle to admit of dress.” 

KASTURA-BENDA, Tam. Abelmos- Neither do we meet with an image of 
clius mosehalus, Mcench . ? W.Sf A. ; W. Ic . Swaha. Those of Agni are usually seen in 
KASTURI, Sai^s., Malay. Civet. pictures. Some legends make Garuda the 

KASTURI, Hind. Abelmosclius moscha- offspring of Kasyapa and Diti. This ail- 
tus, Mceench ? W. •!; A ; W. 1c . prolific dame laid an egg, which it was pre- 

KASTURl, also Petunia cliettu, Tel. dieted would produce her a deliverer from 
Acacia farnesiaua, Willd . some great affliction : after a lapse of five 

KASTURI MUNAI, Tam. Civet, Eng. hundred years, Garuda sprung from the egg, * 
But. ' flew to the abode of Indra, extinguished the 

KASTURI MANJAL, Tam. Kasturi fire that surrounded it, conquered its guards, 
pasupu, Tel. Curcuma zedoaria, Roxb . ; the devata, and bore off the amrita (ambrosia), 
C. zerumbet, R,, Vol. i, p. 20 ; Cor., p. 201. which enabled him to liberate his captive 
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* 

mother. A few drops of Hi is immortal J doctrines over tlie fairest districts of the 
beverage fullingon the species of grass called j Ganges, from the Delta to the neighbourhood 
Kusa (the Poa cynosuroides), it became J of Agra and Cawnpore This success was 
eternally consecrated ; and the serpents, perhaps as much due to the early corrupt state, 
greedily licking it up, so lacerated their of brahmanism, as to the greater purity and 
tongues with the sharp grass, that the}'- have more practical wisdom of his own system.— 
ever since remained forked ; but the boon of Hardy'sEastern Monachism, p. 437; Taylor . 
eternity was ensured to them by their thus KAT, Hind., Panj. A bed-stead, a cot. 
partaking of the immortal fluid. This cause KATA, Hind, of Panjab, a variety of 
of snakes having forked tongues is still popu- sugar-cane. 

larly, in the tales of India, attributed to the KAT ADI, or Katkar, see India, 
above greediness ; and their supposed immor- KATAF, Arab. The specific name of a 
tality may have originated in some such stories j species of Balsamodendron of Arabia, yield- 
as this ; a small portion of amrita as in the j ing a myrrh. 

case of Rahu, would ensure them this boon. I KATAI, Maitr. A caste or individual of 
Kasyapah, is supposed to be the same as j it, workers in leather. 

Lamech of the race of Cain. . He maried two I KATAJ, Hind. The leaves of Celastrus 
wives, Diti and Aditi ; from the former the j pnnicubUa, IViltdc. 

Dariava or Daitya proceeded, and from the ! KATAK, see India. 

, latter, the Deva, two races, oftener at war KATAKA, also Katake, Sans. Katak&mu, 
than at peace. The Daitya all perished in 1 or Cliilla chettu, Tel. Stryclmos potatorum, 

. the flood. The Daitya seem to he the Titans Linn, 
of Greek mythology, who fought with the KATAKA-ROIIINI,also Katurani, Sans., 
gods. The Hebrew sons of god and daughters Tam-, Tel. Jlelleborus niger. 
of men seem to be the men of the Deva and KATALLIKAI, Tam. Capparis horrida, 
the women of the Daitya. According toBrynnf, f Linn., IV. 4' A. 1c . 
the Greeks, known in later days as Dnunioi , KATAM, Mai.ay. Crab. 

(Danavn) termed themselves the sons of men. j K AT-AMANaK, Tam. Miniley, Port., 
— Hind. Theaf ., Vol. ii, p. 11 ; Cole's Myth. I a Ceylon tree which grows to about thirty 
Hind., pp. 115, 117; Taylor. See Aditi, j feet in height, and two feet and a half in 
Agni, Allans, Brahnmdicas, Buddha, Garuda j diameter. Its wood is used for planks in 
or Guruda, Raja, Taringini, Kasyapa, Sakya j vessels, and is considered valuable ; but 
muni, Serpent, Surya, Topes, Yedas. j Mr. K<lye was of opinion that it is only ap- 

KASYAPA, the successor of Gotama plicable to inferior purposes in the dockyard 
Budha as ruler of the buddhist priesthood. As and ships.— Kdye, Ceylon. 
the champion of religious liberty and social KATAMBAL, Hind. Rumex hastatus. 
equality, Sakya Muni attacked the brahmans j KAT AMBALAM, Mai.eal. Spondias 
in their weakest and most vulnerable points ;; mangifera, Pers. 

in their impious assumption of all mediation’ KATAMBILLA, Singh. Roumea hebe- 
between man and his Maker, and in their | earpa, Poit. 

arrogant claims to hereditary priesthood. But j KATAMMAL, IIind., of Kangra. Syzy- 
his boldness was successful, and before the i gium jambolamini, DC. 
end of his long career he had seen his prin-1 KAT AN, Malay. Crab. Cancer pagurus. 
ciples zealously and successfully promulgated ! KATAN, Hind. Flax. Katani, Beng. A 
by his brahman disciples Saripntra, Mangal- j woman spinner. Katanuja, Beng. The man 
yaua, Ananda, and Kasyapa, as well as by the j spinner. 

vaisya Katyayana and the sudra IT pal i. At! KATAPA, Malay ? Tcrmiunliacatappa. 
his death in u. c., 543, his doctrines had been j KATAPANG, Malay, A black dye is 
firmly established, and the divinity of his j produced from the rinds of the mangostin 
mission was fully recognized by the eager fruit, and of the “ Katapang,” or Terminalia 
claims preferred by kings and rulers for relics catappa, with sulphate of iron, 
of their divine teacher. Ilis ashes were dis- KATAPING, Ball, Jav. Amygdnlus 

tvibuted amongst eight cities, and the charcoal communis, Linn. 

from the funeral pile was given to a ninth, KAT-ARALI, Tam. Cerbera odallam, 

but the spread of his influence is more clearly Gcertn. J 

shown by the mention of the numerous cities KATARKANDA, Hind. Astragalus tnul- 
where he lived and preached. Amongst these ticeps. 

are Champa and Bajagriha on the east, Sravnsti KATA SII A, M a leal. Aloes. 

and Kausambi on the west. In the short KAT-ATTE, Tam. Bauhinia t omen to**, 

space of forty-five years, this wonderful man Linn . 

Succeeded in establishing his own peculiar KATAUR, see Kush, or Cush. 
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KATHALAY, 

KAT*BAWA-SAHIB, the name of a saint. evaporated, the clear liquor is strained iii to 
KAT BEL, Brng. Feronia elephantum, one of the neighbouring pots, and a fresh 
Carr . supply of material is put into the first* and 

KATCHAEE, see Nicobar Island^. the operation repeated until the extract in 

KAT CHANDAN, Hind. Santalura al- the general receiver is of sufficient consist* 
bum, Linn, ence to be poured into clay moulds, which in 

KATCHANG BOTOR, Malay. The the Kheru Pass and Doer, are generally of a 
flour used in making cakes. quadrangular form. This catechu is usually 

KATCHANG EJOU, Malay. Green pea. of a blood-red colour, and is considered there 
KATCHANG MERAH, Java., Malay, to be of the best quality. It is convey- 
Red pea. . ed to Saharunpore and Moradabad, whence 

KATCHANG TAN AH, Malay. Ground- it follows the course of commerce down 
nut. Much cultivated in the neighbourhood the Ganges, and meets that from Nepal, so 
of the sugar plantations where the refuse, that both may he exported from Calcutta, 
after the oil has been extracted, is used as a There are many varieties of catechu in the 
manure. The oil is in general use for burning markets, the Acacia catechu and the Gambir 
and, among the poorer natives for frying food, catechu being the best. Catechu has long 
KATCHANG TUNGAH, Malay. Used been employed in India for tanning skins % its 
as a vegetable. tanning properties are stated to be so great 

KATCHER A, in Bombay, a root sold, as an that skins are tanned by it ill five days. It 
article of food. has also been used in India to give a brown 

KATCH1 KATTI MABAM, Tam. ? dye to cotton ; and catechu has lately been 
Lagerstrasmia microearpa. very extensively employed iu the calico- 

KATCH-KULA, B. and A, Musa para- printing works of England. The salts of 
disiaca. copper with sal-ammoniac, cause catechu to 

KATCHU, Gkr. Catechu. yield a bronze colour, which is very perma- 

Sl'ATEEMOOL, Hind. ? A yellowish- ncnt. The proto-muriate of tin produces with 
coloured wood, heavy, hut not strong, fouud it a yellowish brown. A fine deep bronze 
for about forty miles, in the Santhal jungles hue is also produced fVom catechu by the 
from Raneebahal to Ilasdihn, but not. very pevcliloride of tin, with an addition of nitrate 
plentiful. It is used by the natives for build- of copper. Acetate of alumina gives a brown ; 
ing purposes.— Cal . Engineer's Journal, and nitrate of iron a dark-brown grey. For 
July 1860. dyeing a golden coffee-brown, catechu has 

KATELA, Hind. Solatium xauthocarpum. entirely superseded madder, one pound of it 
KATELA ? also Kastila, Malay. Batatas being equivalent to six pounds of that root, 
edulis, Choisy. But under the name of catechu, Kat’ha 

KUT-EL-AMARAH, see Chaldea, Tigris, and Kucli’h or Cuch’h, various extracts from 
KATELI, also Bluit kateya, Mind. Arge- the wood, bark, leaves and fruit of plants are 
mone mexicana, also Solatium xanlhoearpum. known in commerce, viz., from the wood of 
KATELLA, Malay. A vegetable in use the Acacia catechu, the betel nut or seed of 
at Baweau. the Areea catechu and the Uncaria gambir, 

KAT-ELLE-MTCHA MARAM, Tam. the latter being known as Gambir. 

Atalautia monophylla, DC\ KATHA, Hind. A story, a fable ; a public 

KATERH, the ancient Rajput name of recitation about the gods.— Wilson . 
Rohilcund, given as a jaghjr to Rohillas. KA-THA, Burm. Syndesmis tavoyana, 
— Campbell, 88. Wallich, 

KATERIA KULI, also KurKutila, Hind. KATHAGLI, Hind. Adelia serrata. 
Stevculia urens. KATHA-KAMBU, Tam. A kind of ca- 

KATH, also Ka’tha, Can,, Guz., Hind, techu obtained from the betel nut. 

Catechu, extract of the Acacia catechu. It is KATHALAY is the Tamil term applied 
manufactured in Burtnah, Canara, Behar, in to the Agave vivipera, the manufacture of 
the Dekhan, and in Northern India, where fibres from which has been successfully ao- 
the manufacturers move to different parts complished. The name of u silk grass,” also, 
of the country in different seasons, erect is applied to these fibres as well as to those of 
temporary huts in the jungles, and select- the A. yuccaafolia. The fibres of the A. 
ing trees fit for their purpose, cut the inner vivipera are said to equal in strength the beat 
wood into small chips. These they* put hemp. The A. can tala of Roxburgh is sop* 
into small earthen pots, which are arrayed posed to differ little from the A. Americana, 
in a double row along a fire-place built of and its fibres could be equally turned 
mud ; water is then poured in until the whole it is called Pita, also Pita Kahbunf&ty Ofed' 
are covered ; after a considerable portion has Cantala. The Fourcroya gigantea VrvUtnaC 
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known as the Sheemay Kathalay, is not 
&n aloe, although its fibre is usually so de¬ 
nominated. These are not natives of India, 
but have mostly been introduced from 
America. They are capable of enduring a 
great variety of climates, and are all rapidly 
extending over Iudia, but they are not yet 
sufficiently abuudaut, the Fourcroya gigantea, 
especially, to yield the fibre in large quanti¬ 
ties. F. gigantea produces a fibre five or six 
feet loug, somewhat finer than that of the 
Agave fibres, but possessing similar proper¬ 
ties. The F. gigantea is less abundant than 
the Agave, but is as easily propagated, and 
its leaves attain a length of ten feet. 

KATHAMMAN, a smaller species of 
the “ jamau,” from which it differs in the size 
and shape of its leaves and fruit. A decoc¬ 
tion of the bark is used as a gargle for sore 
mouths.— Powell's Hand-book, Vol. i ,p. 541. 

KATIIA-PAHARIA, IIind. Hippocratca 
arborea. 

KATHAR, a clan of Thugs. 

KATHAVEN NAR, Maleal. Fibre of 
Strychuos potatorum. 

KATIIAY. The empire in the extreme 
east of Asia, known to Europe by the name 
of China, is called by the western Mongol, 
Kathay ; by the Mantchu Tartar, it is 
called Nikan Kourn, and by the Chinese, 
Tchoung-koue ; the last name meaning the 
Ceutral Kingdom. According to M. line* 
the Chinese also give to their country the 
names of Tchouug-hon, or, flower of the 
ceutre ; of Tien-chao, the celestial empire, or 
heaven’s empire; and of Tien-hia, the 
“ Beneath Ileaven,” or the world, as the 
Romans called their dominions Orbis. The 
most ancient name given to their country by 
the Chinese, and that most in use is Tchoung- 
kouo, that is to say, the Empire of the Centre. 
It is also, howevei', called by the nativesTnng- 
shan, the hills of Tang (the name of one of 
the most celebrated dynasties) ; the present 
reigning family has given it the name of 
Ta-tsing-kwo, the empire of great purity. In 
government proclamations, especially in those 
addressed to other nations, and who all 
are styled Barbarians, it is often called 
Tfien-chaou, the “ Celestial Empire.” The 
natives call themselves Chung-kwo-teih-jin, 
men of the middle kingdom, or Han-jiu. The 
Portuguese first visited a part of Chiun iu 
1514, and the adventurers on this occasion 
add their goods to great profit, though they 
were not allowed to land. In 1517 took 
p!ae$ the trading expedition to Canton under 
And^a^4Airying the unfortunate ambassa¬ 
dor Metres* who died in fetters in China. 
Cathayrfead been the aim of the first voyage of 
Cabots to the north-west in 1496, and it 
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continued to be the object of many adventur¬ 
ous English voyages to the north-west and 
north-east till far on in the succeeding cen¬ 
tury, though in the later of these expeditions 
China no doubt had assumed its place. At 
least one memorable land journey, too, was 
made by Englishmen, of which the investiga¬ 
tion of the trade with Cathay was a chief 
object,viz., that in which Anthony Jenkinson 
and the two Johnsons reached Bokhara from 
Russia in 1558-9. The country regarding 
which they gathered information at that city 
is still knowu in Central Asia only as Cathay, 
and its great capital is still, as in the days of 
Polo, called Cambalu and not Peking.— Du - 
halde , Hist, of China, p. 1 ; Hue , Chinese 
Empire , Vol, i, pp. 349-350 ; Yule Catkay 9 
I, pp, cxli, cxlii. 

KATH BADAM, Beng., fruit of Termi¬ 
nal ia catappa. 

KATH CARAIII, Hind. A kind of 
sugar-cane. 

KATH-BEL, also Kath bel ka gond, Hind, 
Leaves and fruit and gum of the Feronia 
elephantnm or Wood-apple tree. 

KATH BEL, Beng. Jasminum hirsutum. 

KA-THE, the Burmese name for the state 
and people of Munnipoor called by them¬ 
selves Moi-te. 

KA-T1IEET-NEE, Burm. In Amherst, 
a timber employed for house posts, boats and 
carts. It is a heavy, hard, grey wood, rather 
liable to injury from insects.— Capt, Dance . 

KA-TI1EE-THA, Burm. This tree is 
found in abundance all over the provinces of 
Amherst, Tavoy and Mergui. Its bark is 
used by the Karens in lieu of betel, and 
could probably be put to use in turnery. 

KA-THEET-THA, Burm. A timber 
treo iu Amherst, Tavoy and Mergui, of 
maximum girth 4 cubits, maximum length 
22 feet ; not very abundant.— Capt. Dance. 

KATHEI, the Katheri of Diodorus Sicu¬ 
lus, the present Khetri tribe. See Affghan, 
Kabul, Khetri. 

KATTIEL, Hind. Tin. 

KATHEBI of Diodorus siculus, see Ka¬ 
bul, Kathei. 

KATESWARI, the local tutelary deities 
of the non-Aryan races, in the peninsula of 
Iudia, are the Ai of the Mahrattas, the Am- 
mun of the Tamil races, and Amma-varu of 
Tiliugana. The tutelary deity of a. village, 
the Gramma Deva is in many places a shape¬ 
less stone, in northern India called Kates- 
wari, Hanwat, Bhum Sen, Hari-Ram. — Wils, 

KATHEWAT, Hind. Indigofera hete- 
rantha. 

KA-THE-YU-WA, see Ruby mines, 

KATH-GULAB, Brno. Kosa indica. 
KATH-GULAR, Hind. Fipus cunia, 
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KATH-KOm 


RAT’HI or Katti. Several peoples, or oppose, for so long a time, such formidj^fer' 
branches of the same ? people, are known by armies headed by so furious an enthuattfl*v| 
this name. At present, the peninsula of In 1008, we find the confederate ,hin<3WI^® 
Guzerat is divided iuto numerous chieftain- defeated : and Mahmud’s first essay toward* <,§ 
ships, and although the Kathi hold but a effecting the downfall of their religion, was ” 
small portion, yet, this Indo-Getic tribe has the destruction of the famous temple of 
given its name to the entire peninsula, and Nagarkote, in the mountaius bordering on the 
the modern name of Kattyawar has complete- Panjab country. His next expedition, being 
ly superseded the ancient title of Saurashtra. the sixth, was in 1009 ; when Tannasar, a 
There was, however, an intermediate term more celebrated place of hindoo worship, on 
used to designate it before the irruption of the west of Delhi, experienced a like fate 
the Kat’hi,' a term familiar to the author of with Nagorkote ; and the city of Delhi itself, 
Almagestum, as well as to the hindoo geo- was taken at the same time. In 1018, he 
graphers, and this was Lar-des, from, the took Kanoge, aud also destroyed the temples 
tribe of Lar, whence the Larica or Lance of of Matra, or Matura (the Methora of Pliny), 
the Greeks. Col. Tod tells us that the Kat’hi, His twelfth expedition, in 1024, was fatal 
the ancient foe of Alexander, are a tali robust to the celebrated temple of Somuat, in the 
a*ace, not only fairer than those around them, peninsula ofGuzerat adjoining to the town 
but blue eyes are met with amongst them, of Puttan, on the sea coast ; and not far 
indicative of their northern origin. Another from tho island of Diu, now in the hands 
writer tells us that the Jim and Kat’hi, of the Portuguese. The Kathi, or Katti tribe, 
are tall, comely and long-haired races, who supposed to be the nation which so manfully 
have vast herds of camels and black cattle, opposed Alexander, was then located about 
from which tho towns are furnished with Mooltan, at this period occupied by the 
ghee or clarified butter, aud the people Langn race. Tho Charan race, in western 
themselves provided with libations of milk, and Central India, are the bards, heralds, and 
Amongst the various branches of this no- genealogists of the Kat’hi race. The Ka- 
madic race, the most celebrated is the Koman- chili Charan are carriers of grain, salt and 
kathi. Abulgazi describes a famous tribe in groceries. The Maru or desert Charan do 
Kharezm, the ancient Chorasmia, called Co- not engage in trade ; their becoming per- 
mani, the remains of which were expelled by sonal security for an agreement is sufficient. 
Cheugis Khan : and the royal author adds, They are analogous to the bard of Europe. 

“ Urgens was not always the capital : and The Katti claim descent from the Balia, an 
Abulfeda tells us Cath, also spelt Kaht, in additional proof of northern origin, and 
41° 45' N. lat., was formerly the metropolis.” strengthening their right to the epithet of 
What affinity there was betweeu these, tho tho bards, “ Lords of Mooltan and Tatta.” 
people of Cat’hay, and Alexander’s Cut’hi, it They are the ruling tribe in Kattiwar, into 
were now vain to ask : it is sufficient for our which according to these, traditions, they 
purpose to trace the Kat’hi from the Five immigrated from tho banks of the Indus, in 
Rivers, and to observe that the name of their the eighth century. They are divided into 
first settlement in Kattywar, was Cat’h-kote, three principal families, the Wala or Wara, 
from which, as stated, they were dislodged the Khaehar aud the Khuinau. They con- 
by the first Jhareja colony from Sind. It tinued till the early part of the 19th century 
is said of them, that they repeat couplets to be turbulent.— Tod's Travels, pp. 205, 
describing their migration from Mooltan, 455-7 ; Renncll's Memoir , VoL xiv, p. 46 ; 
and temporary settlement in the tracts called Tod's Rajasthan , VoL ii, />. 246 ; Wilson's 
Pawiu, north of the Run aud of Megum Gloss . See Katt'hi, Kattyawar, Jun. 

Roa, their leader, conducting the first Kat’hi KATHI, Hini>. Desmodium tiluefolium, 
colony across the gulf into Saurashtra eight also Indigofera arborca ; I. heterantha, Ed- 
hdndred years ago ; and so predominant wardsia mollis, Myricaria gerrnanica, Arun- 
was their power that it changed the an- dhiaria falcata. 

cieut name of the peninsula to Kat’hi-war. KATHIARA, Gcrz. Kathuya or Kathuriyia, 

At an interval of 1,300 years, two conquer- Beng. A wood-cutter and wood-seller, 
ors, Alexander and Mahmud, were opposed KATHIAWAR, or Kat-hi-war, see Kathi. 

by a race of this name. Iu a. d. 1000, KAT’HIL, Duk. Tin. 

Mahmud entered Hindustan, but in the course KASHILI-KIRE, Tam. Hibiscus surat- 

of eight years, he made no further progress tensis. 

than Mooltan. The people of Mooltan, who KAT KOMUL, Tam. Callicarpa lanata, 
were the Malli and Catheri (that is the Khetry Linn. y Roxb . * A 

or Rajpoot tribe) of Alexander, must have KaTH-KOTE, the ancient seat ^ 
preserved their ancient spirit, to bo able to Kat’hi.— TocTs Travels^ p. 456. ; 
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KATIAWAB. 


KATKMAHLl, Hind. A tree of Chota 
Nag pore, with a hard, red timber.— Cal, Cat, 
Ex. 1862. 

KATHMANDU, Bee Catmandoo, Buddha. 

KATH-MULLIKA, Beng. Arabian jas¬ 
mine, Jasmin urn sambac. 

- KATIINA, a river of Jabbalpur. 

KATH-SHIM, Beng. Canavalia viroaa. 

KATH SOLA, Beng. ^Eschynomene 
aspera. Sesbania paludosa, Roxb. 

KATHU, Hind. Iudigofera heterantha, 
also in Kangra, Kulu, &c. Fagopyrurn esculen- 
tum ; also Catechu, extract of Acacia catechu, 
WiUd. 

KATHU ELUP7E, Tel. Termiualia 
belerica, Roxb, 

KATHUN BAN, Panj. Quercus ilex, 
Linn . 

K ATHU-KE VI, Tam. A tree of Travau- 
core, wood very buoyant, and generally used 
for rafting the heavy timber from the forosts ; 
and also for catamarans and cauoes, as it is 
easily worked, and obtained without much 
trouble, and of all dimensions. It is not very 
durable.— Edye, Forests of Malabar and 
Canara, 

KAT’HURIA, IIind. Makers of catechu 
from the wood of Acacia catechu. 

KATHY A, Hind. A kind of wheat. 

KATHYKHA, see Buceros Tickedi. 

KATI, Hind. Iudigofera heterantha. 

KATIA JANA, author of some Sutras, 
who flourished about the time of Asoka. 

KATI AMUDAM CIIETTIJ, or Dundi- 
gapu chettu, Tel. Jatropha glandulifera, R, 

KATI A WAR, see Knttewar. 

KATIB, Abab., Hind., Peus. From 
Arabic Kut’b, he did write, a copyist or 
book-copier, a scribe. In all southern Asia 
this profession is followed, and written books 
are preferred to those that are printed. They 
write by the juz or portion, and are paid at 
the rate of Rs. 5 to 15 per juz. 

KATIE KALE, Singii. A tree of the 
eastern province of Ceylon, a cubic loot 
weighs 42 lbs., and it is said to last 25 to 50 
years. It is used for common house-building 
and in the construction of the ships called 
vettra dhouies-— Mendis . 

KATIKEYA, son of Siva, his other names 
are Cumara, Cumara swami, Skanda, and 
Subrahmanya. Bee Kartakeya, 

KATI KILANGU, Tam. Aponogetou 

monastachyon. 

KATILA, Hind. Sterculin urens, Roxb. 
Katila ka gond, Hind. Gum of Sterculia 
urens. See Katira, 

KATILLIKAI, Tam. ? Capparis horrida. 

KAT-ILLUPA, Tam., Bassia longi folia,/.. 
KATIMUR BIJ1 MINIAK, Malay. Cu 
* cumber seed oil. 
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KATINA, cloth used in Ceylon for making 
a budd’hist priest’s robe, Hardy's Eastern 
Monachism . ^ ', 

KATINGE RUMI, Arab. ? Pistacia tdfe- 
binthus. t C 

KATI0R«P0T—? Hodgsonia heteroclita. 

KATI0W,an oil Is expressed from the seed 
of this Borneo tree which is much valued for 
cooking, but is yet unknown to Europe! The 
tree is not found in Sarawak. The seeds are 
oblong, pointed, and of a shining rich brpwn 
colour ; the oil which they produce, on com¬ 
pression, is of a yellow colour, with a perfume 
precisely resembling that of almond oil ; and, 
as it is very cheap and abundant in the places 
where it grows, it would perhaps be service¬ 
able to soap-makers and perfumers. It is a 
very lino oil for lamps, burning with a bright 
and clear flame, at the same time emitting an 
agreeable odour ; it is produced chiefly on 
the Sadong Lingah, and Kallekka rivers, and 
exported to Sarawak and other places under 
the name of Miuiak Katiow.— Low's Sara¬ 
wak, jj. 47. 

KATIRA, Panj. Salix babylonica, Linn . 

KATIRA, Hind. A kind of wheat. 

KATIRA, Hind. Gum of several plants, 
viz., of Coohlospermum gossypium ; Erio- 
deudrou aufractuosum and Sterculia urens. It 
is often substituted for tragacanth. The gum 
of Cochlospermum gossypium is semi-trans¬ 
parent, white, in stuated pieces, very much 
twisted and contorted aud is known as false 
tragacanth. It is much used as a demulcent 
in Upper India.— Birdw ; Powell's Hand¬ 
book, Vol. i, p. 397. 

KATISII, Panj. Coruus macrophyila, 

Wal. 

KATIA WAR, Saurashtra or Soreth, the 
good land, is the peninsula of Guzerat, which 
is almost cut off from the main-land by'the 
two Ruuu. It is about 150 miles long and 
the same in breadth, aud contains an area 
of 22,000 square miles. Its mountain fea¬ 
tures are the Burda Hills which end in the 
south in the Alieh range and the Oshum. 
The lofty and holy mount of Girnar over¬ 
looks the ancient lortress of Junagarh ^old 
fort) aud a tract in the south, called the Geer, 
stretching 50 miles east and west and 30 
miles north and south, consists ofMidges aud 
hills covered With dense forest trees and 
jungles and full of almost inaccessible fast¬ 
nesses which for ages have given shelter to 
rob 1 >ers, outlaws and the aghori, a sect of wild 
fanatics reputed to be canibals. The name is 
also written Kat’hiwar or Kuttyawar it may 
be arranged iuto five northern districts, 
viz. Jhaiawar, Mach u-Kan ta, Hallar, Aar** 
Ida and Okhamundil ; and five southern, 

I viz., Soreth, Babriawar, tTnd Smwaya, Go- 
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hel war, and Kattiawar proper. It abounds 
in jungle fastnesses, its population is habitu¬ 
ally armed to the teeth and largely intermix¬ 
ed with mercenaries from Mekran, Arabia, 
Sind and Beluchistan. The climate is equable 
and temperate, and the coast is balmy with 
the soft breath of ocean breezes blowing fresh 
from the south pole. During the seventh 
century, in a. d. 770, Wallebhipur, the pre¬ 
pent Walleh, which had the most brilliant 
court in India, fell before an irruption from 
the north, supposed by Mountstuart Elphin- 
stone to be Persians under Nosliirwan the 
great, by Colonel Tod to be Scythians, and 
by another authority to be Indo-Bactrians, 
and the inhabitants fled and founded new 
cities in Malwah. The old temple of Soma- 
nath is in the city of Deo r Pattan. In 1808, 
Colonel Alexander Walker, then Resident 
at the Gaik war’s court, was able to arrange 
for payment to the Gaikwar, from the Rajput 
chiefs, of a certainiixed sum as suzerainty. 
When the Peshwa was overthrown in 1817, 
the British succeeded that power in the chief 
control of Guzerat. The gross revenues are 
estimated at a million sterling ; out of that, 
£100,U00 is paid as annual tribute in the pro¬ 
portion of §rds to the British government and 
£rd to the Gaikwar. The population is 
millions. The tributaries are called talukdars, 
of whom there are 224, each of whom pos¬ 
sesses exclusive jurisdiction iu his own dis¬ 
trict, and only the Grassia and Mul Grassia 
are allowed to litigate with their ruling chiefs. 
These are sprung either from cadets of the 
ruling tribe or from proprietors of lands which 
they, have originally seized, and now defend 
with all the proverbial tenacity of the Rajput, 
who freely gives and takes life for acres. The 
principal talukdars are their Highness the 
nawab of Junagurh, —the jam of Navannggar, 
and therawal of Bhownaggar : also the rana 
of Porebandar, the raj of Drangdra and the 
thakur of Murvi. Juuagarh, the most im¬ 
portant, is held by a descendant of Sher Khan 
*Babi, a soldier of fortune who seized it in the 
general anarchy which preceded the sub¬ 
version of the Mogul. The term Bah’rwat- 
tiah (bab’r, out and wat a road) is applied to 
Kattyawar Rajpoots, who on some dispute 
with their landlord, quit their villages, which 
thus lie waste, and occupy the neighbouring 
fastnesses from whence they make inroads 
until hunted down, or a compromise or settle¬ 
ment occur. In the Jhalaw»r district, proper¬ 
ty stolen, or the thief must be produced, and 
the Paggi who trace the Pag or foot-prints, 
are there the most famous. See Kattywar. 

KATJM^G'EJO, Malay. Green peas. 
KAT/AKG TANAH, Malay. Ground 
nut, white variety. 


KATON-IKSHI KUA. 

KATJANG KADELEH, Jav. Used 
as a vegetable, . 

KAT *JHEERAKUM, Ta*. Vernonia 

anthelmintica. 

KAT-JUTI, Tam. Atropa acuminata, 

Royle. 

KAT-KADOOGIIOO, Tam. Polanisia 
icosandra. 

KATKALIGA, or Katkalija, also Katkat 
ranga, Katkaranj, Katkaraujwa, Hind. Gui- 
landina bonduc, Linn,, W, .ft A. ; Csesalpinia 
bondueella, Fleming, Bonduc nut. 

KAT-KARKA, Maleal. Auisochilus 
carnosum, Wall, 

KAT-KATULLA, Hind, of Hazara, &c., 
the tomeutum of the leaf of Onoseris, &e. 

KAT-K1RBA, Can. Hyama. 

KAT-KODUKU, Maleal. Gynandrop* 
sis pentaphylla, DC. 

KAT-KRANAR, Hind. Brassica, sp, 

KAT-KUDDAGI1U, Maleal Polanisia 
icosandra, W. ft A. 

KATLE CHETTU, or Katie gaddi ? Tel. 
Audropogon acicularis, Retz, ; R. i, 262. 
Chrysopogon acic., Most. ? Spear grass or 
Chor kanta, Hind. 

KATLE TIGE, or Dusari tige. Coccu- 
lus villosus, DC. 

KAT MAAM MARAM, Tam. Spondias 
mangifera, Fcrs. t Roccb. 

KATMAL, Hind. Ruta augustifolia. 

KATMANDU. This town, the capital of 
Nepal, is situated at the junction of the 
Bhagmutty and Bishmutty, and contains a 
population of 50,000 inhabitants. A tradition 
is current iu Nepal that the valley of Kat¬ 
mandu was at some former period a lake, and 
it is difficult to say in which character it 
would have appeared the most beautiful. 
The valley of Nepal is almost unrivalled in 
its fertility, supporting-in comfort and plenty 
a population of 400,000 inhabitants, being 
300 persons to the square mile. Throughout, 
its whole length and breadth not a stone is to 
be found : it is well-watered ; its temperature 
is delightful, the thermometer in the hottest 
month seldom reaches 75% in the coldest 
never falls below 30°.— Oliphant's Journey , 
pp. So —87. 

KAT MAVU, Tam. Spondias mangifera, 
Pers. 

KAT MIELLA MARAM, Tam. Vitex 
altissima, Linn. 

KATOEN, Dut. Cotton, Calico. 

KATOLAMU, Sansc. Mucuna, sp. 

KATOLI FISH, Anglo-Tam. See Air- 
bladder. 

KATONDA, Hind. Viburnum cotiuife- 
lium. 

I KATON-INSHI KUA, Maleal. Cure* 

I ma zedoaria, Roxb. 
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KATTA TEBPAU. 


KATS1KA. 


KATON-KADALI, Maleal. Osbeckia 
aspera, properly Katou-kadali. 

KATON-KONNA, Malbal, Inga bige- 
mtna, Wiltd, 

KATON PAIRA, Maleal. Phaseolus 
rostratus, Wall, 

KATOOBI, Sansc, Solanum pubescens. 

KATOO KAROGANI, Tbl. ? Helleboius 
niger. 

KATORA or Puteli, is the baggage boat 
of the Ganges. It is about thirty-five tons 
bui'then, though occasionally of double this 
size, is flat-bottomed, clinker-built aud un¬ 
wieldy. They are used principally for car¬ 
riage of cottou and up-country produce, but 
families in. middling circumstances occasion¬ 
ally hire them. They were formerly used as 
transports for soldiers. 

KATORI, Hind. Cissampelos pareira. 

KATOU INDEL, Maleal. Phoenix syl- 
vestris. 

KATOU TSJACA, Maleal. Nauclea 
purpurea. 

KATOU KADALI, Maleal. Osbcckia 
aspera. 

KATOU TSJEROE. Maleal. Holigarna 
longifolia. 

KATOU KARUA, Maleal. Cinnamo- 
mum iners. 

KATOU-MAIL-ELON, Maleal. Vitcx 
altissima. 

KATOU CONNA, Maleal. Inga bige- 
mina. 

KATOU-INSCHIKUA, Maleal. Zingi¬ 
ber zerumbet. 


KATSJAN, also Kartichey-pu, Tam. Glo- 
riosa superba, Linn . 

K ATS JANG MENIAK, Malay. Ground 
nut oil, 

KATSJIL KALANGU or Katsjoula-ka- 
langu, Maleal. Dioscorea alata. 

KATS-JULUNI, Maleal. Kaempfera 
galanga, Linn., also Kaempfera rotunda. 

KAT-JUTI, Tam. Atropa mandragora, 
Linn. 

KATSU, Hind. Indigofera heterantha. 

KATTADIA, the devil-priest of Ceylon. 
There is a class of demi-gods,who are supposed 
to inhabit the waters, and dwell on the sides of 
mount Meru, and who are distinguished not 
only for gentleness and benevolence, but even 
by a veneration for Buddha, who, in one of 
his earlier transmigrations, was himself born 
under the form of a Yakshyo. The malignant 
spirits of Ceylon are Yakka, who ore the au¬ 
thors of indefinite evil, and the Singhalese have 
a demon or Sanne for each form of disease, 
who is supposed to be its direct agent and 
inflicter, and who is accordingly invoked for 
its removal ; and others, who delight in the 
miseries of mankind, are to be propitiated 
before the arrival of any event over which 
their pernicious influence might otherwise 
prevail. Hence, on every domestic occur¬ 
rence, as well as in every domestic calamity, 
the services of the Kattadia or devil-priest 
are to be sought, and their ceremonies per¬ 
formed, generally with observances so bar¬ 
barous as to be the most revolting evidence 
still extant of the uncivilized habits of the 


KATOU - M ALNAREGAM, Maleal. 

Atalautia monophylla. 

KAT-PU VARASU MARAM, Tam. 
Pinus decepiens. 

KATRA, Hind., a market-place ; that of 
Muttra is towards the south-west of the town. 
It is au oblong enclosure, about eight hundred 
feet in length by upwards of six hundred and 
fifty feet in breadth.— Trans, of Hind., VoL 
li, p. 33. 

KATE AIN, Hind. Berchemia, sp. 

KATRAN, Hind. Cymbopogon iwaran- 
cusa. 

KATRAN, Hind. Colophony resin. 

KATRI, in the Hyderabad Dekkau, a 
weaver tribe. 

KAT SHIM, Bkng. Canavalia virosa, 
W. $ A. 

KATSIKA, Burm. A red wood, abundant 
in the forests of British Burmah, north of 
Rangoon, used for boats, said to last from A 
to 6 years. Iu a full-growu tree on good 
soil, the average length of the trunk to the 
first braneh is 30 feet, and average girth 
measured at 6 feet from the ground is 6 feet. 
Dr. Brandis' Cal . Cat. Ex. of 1862. 


Singhalese. Especially iu cases of sickness 
and danger, the assistance of the devil-dancer 
is implicitly relied on : an altar, decorated 
with garlands, is erected within sight of the 
patient, and ou this an animal, frequently a 
cock, is to be sacrificed for his recovery. 
Another kind of demon-worship in Ceylon is 
a debased form of hindooism, where the , 
priest or kapua is the performer.— Teimant's 
Christianity in Ceylon , p. 232. 

KATTA GUNGEE, a river of Comilinh. * 

KATTAL, Tam. Bed. 

KAT’TALB, Tam. Thq Tamil name for 
various species of Aloe and Agave, as? Agave 
vivipara, Agave americana. Aloe petfoliata, 
Linn . Aloe indica, Boyle. See»Karhalay. 

KATTAM, Hind. Eriodendron anfrac- 
tuosum, DC. 

KATTA. MELLALU, Maleal. Vitex 
arborea, Roxb. 

KATTA MITHA, Hind. Rumesr vesi- 
carius. * 

KATTANARA, Maleal. The Syrian 
priest in Malabar. 

KATTA TERPALI, Malbal. Clmvica 
roxburghii, Miq. 
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KATTAY MARAY, Tam. Catamaran. 
KATTE TIGE, Tel. Cocculus villosus, 
DC % ,W.SrA. 

KATTE, Kahn., Tam. Hence anicut, a 
dam, Wils. 

' KATTE PAPARA, Cucumis, sp. 

KATTEE, see Kathi, Kattywar. 

KATTERA, Guz., Hind. Gum traga- 
canth. See Katira. 

KATTERI, a terrible demoness, feared 
and worshipped. 

KATT’HA, Hind. Acacia catechu. 

KATT’HI, or Katti, of Kattyawar proper, 
immigrated into their present site iu the 
eighth century from the banks of the Indus, 

. and are supposed to be of Scythiau origin. 
Their religiou is hiudooism, mixed with a 
sun-worship. While the Rajpoots have a 
modified primogeniture, the Katti inherits by 
equal divisions. They are innately turbulent, 
and of all the tribes have ever giveu great 
trouble. The Kotnaui, are a branch of the 
Katti tribe of Saprashtra, whose pallia, or 
funeral monumental pillars, are seen in 
groups at every town and village. The 
Katti were one of the early German tribes. 
The Katti, claim descent from the Balia. 
This tribe or race has giveu its name to the 
province of Katti war ; according to another 
tradition,* they came originally from the 
damuua, and did not reach their present site 
till the fourteenth century. They are divided 
into three principal families, named Wala or 
Wara, Khachar and Khnman, of each of which 
there are other sub-divisions. They are a 
tall, robust race, sometimes having light hair 
and blue eyes, and uutil of late years, were 
distinguished for their turbulence and fierce¬ 
ness, and aversion to the pursuits of a peace¬ 
able life; latterly'they have subsided into more 
orderly habits and follow agriculture. All 
the genealogists of Rajasthan and Saurashtra, 
concur in assigning this people a place amongst 
the thirty-six royal races of India. It is one 
of the most important tribes of the western 
•peninsula, and which has effected the change 
of the name from Saurashtra to Katti war. 
Of all its inhabitants, the Katti retains most 
originality ; his religiou, his manners, and his 
looks, are all decidedly Scythic. He occupied, 
in the time of Alexander, that nook of the 
Punjab, near the confluent five streams. It was 
against these, Alexander marched in person, 
when he nearly lost his life, and where he 
left such a signal memorial of his vengeance. 
The Katti can be traced from these scenes to 
his present haunts. In the earlier portion of 
the annals of Jessulmer; mention is made of 


of the Indus, about the eighth ceiitury. 
In the twelfth century, the Katti were 
conspicuous in the wars with Prithivi nya, 
there being several leaders of the tribe attach* 
ed to his army, as well as,to that of his rival; 
the monarch of Kanouj. Though, on this 
occasion, they acted in some degree of subser¬ 
vience to the monarch of Anhulwara, it wottl4 
seem that this was more voluntary than forced* 
The Katti, up to the middle of the 19th 
century, continued to adore the sun, sfeotii- 
ed the peaceful arts, and was much less con¬ 
tented with the tranquil subsistence of in¬ 
dustry than the precarious earnings of his 
former.predafcory pursuits, when the Katti was 
never happy but on horseback, collecting his 
black mail, lance iu hand, from friend and foe. 
Captain Macmurdo says the Katti differs 
in some respects from the Rajpoot. He is 
more cruel in his disposition, but far exceeds 
him iu the virtue of bravery ; and a character 
possessed of more energy than a Katti does 
not exist. His Bize is considerably larger 
than common, often exceeding six feet. He 
is sometimes seen with light hair and blue- 
coloured eyes. Ilis frpme is athletic and bouy, 
and particularly well-adapted to his mode of 
life. His countenance is expressive, but of 
the worst kind, being harsh, and often desti¬ 
tute of a single mild feature. -The Katti, are 
herdsmen in the districts of Pj&wur, Puchur 
and Parkuiv—Toefs Rajasthah^Voh 
59, 111; Wilson's Glossary. See Kat’hi, 
Rajpoots. # 

KATTI, Tel. A knife. 

KATIT-KATTI, Malay. Caesalpinia bon- 
dueella, Fleming . 

KATTI MANDU, Tel. Euphorbia cat- 
timnndu, W. Elliot , W. Ic. 1993. The 
word means “ knife medicine,” because its 
gum is used by the country-people to fix their 
knives, &e, in the wooden handles. 

KATTINA, a river of Oudh. 

KAr 1 -KASTURI,Malkal. Abelmoschus 
moschatus, Mcench . ? W. A., W. Ic. 

^ KATTOO-BODDE, also Kattoo Heriteya, 
Singh. Cullenia excelsa, W. & /<?. 

KATTOO-KEENA-GASS, Singh. Xan- 
thoxylon rhetsa, Roxb. 

KATTRA-VANGHA, or Kattra-bangha, 
Sans. Aristolochia bracteata. 

KATTRI-KAI, Tam. Brinjal. 

KATTU, properly Katu, Tam. A wilder¬ 
ness, a wild. 

KATTU AMANAKU, Tam., Jatropha 
curcas. 

KATTU ARALI, Tam. Cerbera odallam 
Gasrin. 


their, conflicts with the Katti; and their own KATTU ARASAN, Tam. Ficus religiosa* 
traditious fix their settlement in the Peninsula KATTU ATTI, Tam. Bauhiniatomen- 
from the. south-eastern part of the valley tosa. 
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KATTU AVANAKU ? Maleal. Jatro- 
plta curoas, Linn. 

KATTU ELIMICHA MARAM, Tam. 
Atalautia roonophyllA Limonia alata. 

KATTU ILLUPEI, Tam. Bassia lati- 
folia. Bassia longifolia. See Elupu-pu. 

KATTU IMB A L, Singh. Borabax raala- 
baricurn, DC-, W. $ A. 

KATTU JADIKAI, Tam. Pyrrhosia 
Horsffeldii, Blume . 

KATTU JERAM, Maleal. Jnsminum 
hirsutum, Linn. 

KATTU JERU, Maleal. Holigarna 
longifolia* Roxb . 

KATTU-TOLAM, Tam. Kaempferia ga- 
langa, Linn. 

KATTU KALANGU, Maleal. Argy- 
reia malabarica, also Dioscorea aculeata. 

KATTU KARNE, Tam. Dracontium 
polyphylimn, Linn . 

KATTU-K ATSJIL, Maleal. Dioscorea 
bulbifera, Linn. 

KATTU KARUNDU, Tam. Trichelia 
spinosa. 

KATTU KASTURI, Maleal. Abelmos- 
chus moschatus. 

KATTtT KATALA, Maleal. Osbeckia 
aspera, Blume. 

KATTU-KENDE, Hind. ? In Ajmeer, a 
hard, floe, rather close-grained, heavy wood. 
— Gen. Med. Top., p. 142. 

KATTU-KOLINGI ? Tam. Tephrosia 
purpurea, Pers. 

KATTU MALLIKA VER, Tam. Root 
of species of jasminum. 

KATTU MANGA MARAM, Tam. Buch¬ 
anan ia latifolia. 

KATTU MAVU, Tam. Spondias mangi- 
fera, Pers. 

KATTU-MIELLA, Tam. Vitex altissiraa. 

KATTU MULINGE KIRE, Tam. Son- 
chus oleraceus. 

KATTU MURUNGAY VER, Tam. He¬ 
dy sarum sennoides. 

KATTUN, Dan., Ger. Calico. Gossypium 
indicum, Lam. Cotton. 

KATTUN, a mighty demon, feared and 
worshipped. 

KATTU SIRAGAM, Maleal., Tam. 
Veraonia anthelmiutica, Fleabane. 

KATU-ALU, Maleal. Ficus citrifolia, 
Lam. 

KATU ANDAR, Singh. Acacia leuco- 
phlosa, Willd. 

KATU'BODDE, Singh. Cullenea exeelsa. 

KATU-KATA-KALA, Singh. Briedelia 
montana. 

KATU KCETA KCELA, Singh. Brie- 
deliaaninoaa. WBlde. 

ILffirKURUNDO, Singh. Phoberos 
gtertneri, Thw. 


KATUL KITTU, Singh. Caryota hotrida, 
Gardn , 

KATU MELLALLU, Maleal. Vitex 
Itissima, Roxb. 

KATU MELLAU MARA, Maleal. 
Vitex altissima, L. " * 

KATU-PAMBURU, Singh. Pyrularia 
wallichiana, A. DC. 

KATU PUVARASA MARAM, Tam. 
Rhus decipiens. 

KATUR KONNA. Inga bigeroina, 
Willde., W. Sr A. 

KATU-VAGAI, Tam. Albizzia lebbek, 
Benth. 

KAT YELLOO MITCHA MARAM, 
Tam. Limonia alata. Atalantia 4 monophylla. 

KATTYAWAR, the ancient Saurashtra or 
Sorelh, the good land, is the peninsula of Gu- 
zerat, which is almost cut off from the main¬ 
land by the two Runns. The Kattywar penin¬ 
sula lies between 20° 42', 23° 10', L. N., aud 
L. 69° o', 72° 14' E., area, 19,850 square miles. 
Kattywar peninsula is generally undulating, 
with low ridges of hills, running in irregular 
directions. The land in the middlemost part is 
the highest, and here all the rivers take their 
rise, disemboguing themselves respectively 
into the Ruun, the gulf of Cutch, and the gulf 
of Cambay. The Gir, as a succession of ridges 
and hills, ofaome 1,000 feet of elevation dimin¬ 
ishing towards the north. Girnar, is a granitic 
peak, 3,500 feet. Palithana mountain is 1,500 
feet. A group nearPoorbunder, 2,000 feet. A 
low ridge running from Choteyla to Gir, 400 
feet. The centre of the peninsula is the highest, 
and here all the rivers take their rise. Caverns, 
deep ravines, and other fastnesses, are very 
numerous in the Gir. The base of Girnar 
mountain is clothed with jungle,diversified with 
black rocks, which appear through vegetation. 
After this, the mount rises, an immense bare 
and isolated granite rock, the face being quite 
black, with white streaks ; and the north and 
south sides nearly perpendicular scarps. The 
peninsula is about150miles long,and thesame 
in breadth. Its mountain features aretheBurda* 
Hills which end in the south in the Alich 
range, and the Oshum. The lofty and holy 
mount of Girnar overlooks the ancient fortress 
of Junagarh (old fort) and a tract in the south, 
called the Geer, stretching 50 miles east and 
west, and 30 miles north and south, consists 
of ridges and hills covered with dense forest 
trees and jungles, and full of almost inaeces- 
sable fastnesses which for ages have given 
shelter to robbers, outlaws and the aghori, 
a sect of wild fanatics reputed to beCamb&ls. 
Kattyawar may be arranged into five northern 
districts, viz., Jhalawar, MacWKanta* £Tal~ 
lar,Burda and Okhamutidii ; and five southern, 
viz., Soreth, Babriawar, TJhd Sarwaya, Go* 
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helwar, and Kattyawar proper. It abounds 
in jungle fastnesses, its population is habitu¬ 
ally armed to the teeth and largely intermix¬ 
ed with mercenaries from Mekran, Arabia, 
Sind and Beluchistan. The climate is equa¬ 
ble and temperate and the coast is balmy with 
the wet breath of ocean breezes blowing fresh 
from the south pole. Kattyawar has an 
interesting history. During the seventh 
century, in A. d. 770, Wallebhipur, the pre¬ 
sent Walleh, which had the most brilliant 
court in India, fell before an irruption from 
the north, supposed by Mouutstuart Elphin- 
stone to be Persians under Noshirwan the 
great ; by Colonel Tod to be Scythians, and 
by another authority to he Iudo-Bactrians, 
and the inhabitants fled and founded new cities 
in Malwah. The old temple of Somnath is 
in the city of Deo-Pattan. Another con¬ 
queror, Mahmud, left Ghazni, on his expedi¬ 
tion against it, in September a. d- 1024 ; 
his numerous army was accompanied by 
crowds of volunteers, the flower of the south 
of Turkestan. Ajrnir and Anhilvvura fell 
before him. Advancing against Somnath, 
for two days, his most devoted followers were 
beaten headlong back by the valour of the 
Rajpoots, fighting for hearth and altar. On 
the third day, Mahmud led a furious charge 
in,person, five thousand hiridoos lay dead and 
the day was won. When he entered the 
shrine of Som Iswara, ho beheld a superb 
edifice of hewn stone, its lofty roof supported 
by pillars curiously carved and set with pre¬ 
cious stones. In the adytum, to which no 
external light penetrated and which was 
illuminated only by a lamp suspended from 
the centre by a golden chain, appeared the 
symbol of Som-Iswara, a stone cylinder which 
rose nine feet in height above the floor of the 
temple and penetrated six feet below it. Two 
fragments of this object of idolatrous worship 
were, at the king’s order, taken off, that one 
might be thrown at the threshhold of the pub¬ 
lic mosque and the other at the court gate of 
his own palace of Ghazni. Other fragments 
were reserved to grace the holy cities of 
Mecca and Medina. It is related that, while 
Mahmud was thus employed a crowd of 
brahmans offered au enormous ransom if 
the king would desist from further mutila¬ 
tion :—Mahmud hesitated : but after a mo¬ 
ment’s pause, he exclaimed that he wornd 
be known by posterity not as the idol-seller 
but as the destroyer. The work of destruc¬ 
tion then continued and was rewarded by the 
discovery in the vaults below the adytum of 
untold treasures. Thus fell Somnath. Its 
gates were taken to the mosque of Ghazni from 
which they were removed when the British 
troops returned from the re-occupation of the 
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couutry in 1842. On this occasion, the 
Governor-General, Lord Ellenborough, issued 
a proclamation to all the princes and chiefs, 
and people of India, whom he addressed 
as “ My brothers and my friends.” His in¬ 
tention was to restore Somnath to them. 
But the gates never reached tlieir destina¬ 
tion. Public opinion stopped them en-route. 
An interesting accouut of the position and 
history of the temple of Somuauth is given 
in a note to Malcolm's History of JPersia, 
VoL i, ch. ix. The author says : the temple 
stood in the country of Soreth ; a province 
of the peninsula of Guzerat, which is now 
more generally known under the name of 
Kattyawar ; aud which is celebrated in the 
Puranas for containing five inestimable bless¬ 
ings. First, the river Goomptee ; second, 
beautiful women ; third, good horses ; fourth, 
Somuauth ; and fifth, Dwarkn. Among the 
many places in Soreth that are held sacred 
by the hindoos, Somnath or Somnath Pattan, 
as it is more generally termed, has always been 
one of the most remarkable. It Btands one 
or two miles from the sea, at the junction of 
three rivers, the IIurun, Kupula, and Sersut- 
ty, at a distance of three miles to the east of 
the port of Belawul. The idol itself M Som- 
nauth, is one of the twelve symbols of Ma- 
lmdeo, which are said to have descended from 
heaven to the earth. The holy image was, 
according to raahomedan authors, destroyed 
by Mahmud, and in late years Ahela Bhaee, 
the widow of a prince of the Mahratta fami¬ 
ly of Ilolkar, erected a new temple on the 
exact site of that which was demolished. A 
symbol of Malmdeo has been placed in this 
temple, which is deemed peculiarly propiti¬ 
ous to those who desire offspring. Not far 
from this, the hiudoo pilgrim is shown a soli¬ 
tary peepul-tree, on the bank of the Sersutty 
river, which he is assured stands on the exact 
spot where Krishna, or the Shree Krishen 
received the mortal wound from an arrow that 
terminated his incarnation. 

Amongst the tribes of Kattyawar are the 
Miana of Mallia in Muchakanta on the banks 
of the Muchu river, the real masters of Mal¬ 
lia. They have a thakur but own allegiance 
only to their own Chawhattia or heads of 
tribes. They are turbulent, take service as 
soldiers in the neighbourhood and in every 
boundary fight, a Miana or two is killed. 

Okhamandal a sterile jungly tract in the 
extreme west of the peninsula, contains about 
13,000 inhabitants. These are the Wagher. 
Their only important places are the holy 
hindoo site of Dwarka on the west coast and 
Beyt a small island a few miles to the north 
with shrines boasting of scarcely inferior 
holiness. Okhamandel, as also Umreyli in 
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Kattyawar proper, and Korinar in south 
Kattyawar, are under the direct rule of the 
Gaekwar, and are the Alsatia of Kattyawar. 
Thrice, viz : in 1803, 1858, and October 1859, 
they repulsed British troops, and at length in 
1860, were seemingly dispersed or surren¬ 
dered. Ou a former occasion, the rapidity 
and severity of the vengeance, in the escalade 
of the strong-hold of the Wagher pirates of 
Dwarka by the British force under the Hon. 
Colonel Lincoln Stanhope induced Singram 
the-chief of the Badhail of Beyt to sue for 
terms, and he agreed to surrender Beyt, and 
to live at Aramra on a stipend furnished by 
his suzerain, the Gaekwar. These Wagher 
ofJDwarka, who ,with the Badhail of Aramra, 
wer^ iso long the terror of these seas, are a 
spurious branch of the Jhareja family of 
Bhooj, one of whom, called A bra, with the 
cognomen of Moochwal or the wiskered, from 
a tremendous pair of these adjuncts to the 
face, came from Cutch in the time of Rinna 
Sowah, in whose family he intermarried, and 
from whom he held in charge the tlia’na, or 
garrison of the castle of Goomtee, or Dwarka. 
His son had offspring by a woman of impure 
caste, and they assumed the name of Wug’her, 
,with the distinctive office of Manik, or gem. 
The last four chieftains of this race were 
Mahap-Manik, Sadool Manik, Sameah-Mauik, 
and Muloo-Manik, who with all his kin and 
•motley company of Wag’her, Badlmil, Arabs, 
&c., after a desperate defence, was slain in 
the storrn, or attempted retreat. Throughout 
the sea-coast of Saurashtra, at Gogo, and 
Mand&vie, are seamen who call themselves 
hibdoos, but who keep entirely distinct from 
all other classes. Some of them claim a 
descent from the mariners of the Arabian 
shores, but still an hiudoos. 

The district of Diu is Portuguese. The 
town has been repeatedly besieged by rulers 
of Guzerat and the Dekhan, but it has conti¬ 
nued in the power of the Portuguese. 

The fortified port of Jafferabad or Muzuf- 
ferabad is held by the Siddi of Zanjira. 

The rana of Porebuuder, styled Puncheria, 
represents the Jetwa, oue of the four ancient 
races still extant in the peninsula. In the 
days of. .Mahmud, all the west and north of 
Kattyawar belonged to the Jetwa Rajputs but 
theaforeys of the Jhala and Jhareja have con¬ 
fined them to. their present district, the shaggy 
range of hills called Burda. 

The Jhala, who own the raj of Hulwud 
Drangdra as their chief, are supposed to 
haye sprung from an offshoot of Auhilwarra, 
on the extinction of which dynasties they 
obtained* large territorial aggrandisement. 

The Thakur of Murvi is a Jhareja and was 
the first in Colonel Walker's time to abandon 
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infanticide. He has possessions in Cutch. 
The Jhareja are a Rajput race in Guzerat, 
and Cutch with a branch in Kattyawar. The 
tribes of Rajputana have a political system 
similar to the feudal practice of Europe. On 
the demise of a chief, the members of his 
family would be entitled to a certain appanage 
of his demesnes, and every district so acquired 
would constitute a distinct principality sub¬ 
ject to a similar subdivision at the decease of 
each subsequent holder. Each minor tribu¬ 
tary thus possesses a body of kinsmen who are 
collectively termed the Bhaiad or brother¬ 
hood. The Jharejah of Guzerat, were, till 
lately, addicted to female infanticide. In 
1818, Captain McMurdo estimated the mem¬ 
bers of Jarejahs in Cutch at about 12,000 
persons, of whom only about 30 were women. 
The Jharejah killed their daughters to avoid 
paying for them heavy marriage portions. 
The Jharejah of Cutch are stated by Mrs. 
El wood to be a branch of the Sindh Summa 
stock, of Arabian extraction, descended from 
a child of a mahomedan zamindar by a 
daughter of a petty chief in Cutch, whose 
descendants settled in Powar and Patcham. 
They marry daughters of the Jhalla, Wage!, 
Sodha and Gohil Rajputs. 

The Kat’hi, of Kattyawar proper, immigrated 
into their present site in the eighth century 
and are supposed to be of Scythian origin. 
Their religion is hindooism, mixed with a 
sun-worship. While the Rajputs have a 
modified primogeniture, the Katti inherits by 
equal division. They are innately turbulent 
and of all the tribes, have ever given the 
greatest trouble. Several people, or branches 
of the same ? people, are known by this 
name. At present, the peninsula of Guzerat 
is divided into numerous chieftainships, and 
although the Kathi hold but a small portion, 
yet, by some convential process, this Indo- 
Getic tribe has given its name to the entire 
peninsula, and Kattyawar has completely 
superseded Saurashtra. There was, however, 
au intermediate term used to designate it 
(before the irruption of the K&t’hi) a term 
familiar to the author of Almagestum, as well 
as to the hiudoo geographers, and this was 
Lar-des, from the tribe of Lar, whence the 
Larica or Larice of the Greeks. Colonel Tod 
tells us that the K&t’hi, the ancient foe of 
Alexander, are not only fairer than those 
round them but blue eyes are met with 
amongst them, indicative of their northern 
origin. Another writer tells us that the Jun 
and Kathi, are tall, comely and long-haired 
races, who have vast herds of camels and 
black cattle, from which the towns are 
furnished with ghee or clarified butter, and 
the people thetaselves provided with libations 
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of milk. Amongst the various branches of The jam of Navanaggar is the head of the 
this nomadic race, the most celebrated is the Kattyawar branch of the great class of Jhareja 
Koman-kathi. Abulgazi describes a famous Rajputs which surged into the country from 
tribe in Kharezm, the ancient Chorasmia, Sind about the middle of the 15th century, 
called Komani, the remains of which were and another stem of which is represented by 
expelled by Chengis Khan : and the royal the Rao of Cutch. 

author adds, “ (Jrgens was not always the The rawal of Bhownuggur is at the head 
capital : and Abulfeda tells us Cath, also of the Gohil Rajputs, a race driven in from 
spelt Kaht, in 41* 45' N. lafc., was formerly Marwar by the Rathor in a.d. 1200. He is 
the metropolis.” What affinity there was descended from Mokheraju, a sea-rover, who 
between these, the people of Cat’hay, and in the 14th century occupied Perim island at 
Alexander’s Cat’hi, it were vain to ask : it is the mouth of the gulf of Cambay, and whoso 
sufficient for our purpose to trace them from shade is to tho present day propitiated by 
the Five Rivers, and to observe that the name the passing mariner. Tho people are deeply 
of their first settlement in Kattyawar, was mgaged in commerce. 

Kat’h-kote, from which, as stated, they were The raua of Porebunder, styled Puncheria, 
dislodged by the first Jhareja colony from represents the Jetwa, one of the four ancient 
Sind. It is said of them, that they repeat races still extant in the peninsula. In the 
couplets describing their migration from days of Mahmud, all the west and north of 
Mooltan, and temporary settlement in the Kattyawar, belonged to tho Jetwa Rajputs, 
tracts called Pawiu, north of the Runn, and of but the forays of the Jliala and Jhareja have 
Megum Rao, their leader, conducting the confined them to their present district, the 
first Kat’hi colony across the gulf into Sau- shaggy range of hills called Burda. 
rashtra eight hundred years ago ; and so pie- The Jliala, who own the raj of Ilulwud 
dominant was their power that it changed the Drangdra as their chief, are supposed to have 
ancient name of the peninsula to KatTii-war. sprung from an offshoot of Anhilwam, on 
The mahomedans, who had only gained a the extinction of which dynasty they obtaiu- 
partial authority over the Rajputs of Kattya- ed large territorial aggrandisement, 
war, were succeeded by tho Mahrattas in The thakur of Murvi is a Jhareja and was 
1755, who could only collect the revenue by the first in Colonel Walker’s time to abandon 
means of troops in Mulkein or circuits. But, infanticide. He has possessions in Cutch. 
in 1808, Col. Alexander Walker, then Resi- The fortified post of Jafferabad or Muzuf- 
dent at the Gaikwar’s court, was able to ferabad is held by tho descendant of an Afri- 
arrauge for payment to the Gaikwar, from can rover, the Siddi of Janjira. 
the Rajput chiefs, of a certain fixed sum as The term Bah’rwattiah (bah’r, out and 
suzerainty. When the Peshwa was over- watt a road) is applied to Kattyawar Rajpoots 
thrown in 1817, the British succeeded that who, ou some dispute with their landlord; 
power in the chief control. The gross reve- quit their villages, which thus lie waste, aud 
nues are estimated at a million sterling ; out occupy the neighbouring fastnesses from 
of that £100,000 is paid as annual tribute iu whence they make inroads until hunted 
the proportion of §rds to the British Govern- down, or a compromise or settlement occur, 
ment and ^rd to the Gaikwar. The popula- In the Jhalawar district, property stolen 
tion is 1^ millions. The tributaries are called or tho thief must be produced, and the Paggi 
Talukdars of whom there are 224, and each of who trace the Pag or foot-prints are there 
whom possesses exclusive jurisdiction in his the most famous* 

own district, and only the Grassia and Mul- Lions are still found in the Geer jungles, 
Grassia are allowed to litigate with their ruling but there are no tigers, and Captain Postang 
chiefs. These are spruug either from cadets observes that while Kattyawar abounds with 
of the ruling tribe or from proprietors of the tiger and lion species, Cutch, the neigli- 
lands which they have originally seized aud bouriug province, is free from this terrible 
now defend with all the proverbial tenacity infliction. The rao of Cutely at one period; 
of the Rajput, who freely gives and takes had several dens filled with wild beasts, 
life for acres. The principal Talukdars The district of Geer, in Kattyawar, is full 
are the nawab of Junagurh,—the jam of of almost inaccessible fastnesses, which for 
Navanaggar, and the rawal of Bhowuag ages have giveu shelter to outlaws and rob- 
gar : also the rana of Porebandar, the raj of bers. 

Drangdra and the thakur of Murvi. Juna- Iu a. d. 770, Wallabhipur, the present 
gurh, the most important, is held by a de- Wulleh, fell before an iuroad from the north 
scendant of Sher Khan, Babi, a soldier of of a race whom Mount Stuart Elphinstone 
fortune who seized it in the general anarchy supposes to have been Persians under Now- 
which preceded the subversion of the Moguls, sherwan the great; but supposed by Colonel 
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Tod to have been Scythian, and by another 
authority, to have been Indo-Bactrian. 

Aramra, inKattyawar, isheld by theBadhail 
race who, along with the Wagher of Dwa. 
rica, were long the terror of the neighbour¬ 
ing seas. It is probably the Aramraw of the 
maps, in long. 69° 15' E., and lat. 22° 27' N. 
— Tod's Travels , pp. 205,220, 440 1,456-7 ; 
Pos tans' Western India, Vo /. ii, p. 158; 
Calcutta Revieiv; Townsend's , Outram and 
Havelock , p. 49 ; Malcolm's History of 
Persia, Vol. vi, ch. ix ; Mrs . Elwood's Letters , 
Vol. ii, p. 113. 

KATU, Singii. Ilcbradendron garnbo- 
gioides, Graham. 

KATU-ALU, Maleal. Ficus citrifolia, 
Lam. 

KATU-BALA, Maleal. Canua indica, 
Linn . 

KATUBT, Sans. Solanum pubescens. 

KATUCA, Sans. Pandauus odoratissi- 
mus. 

KATU-IRIKI, Singh. Astcracantlia lou- 
gifolia, Nees. 

KATU-JERU, Holigarna longifolia, Roxb. 

KATU KARUA, Maleal. Cinnamon. 

KATUKA, Tel. Sulphuret of antimony. 

KATU KAROGANI, Tel. ? Ilelleborus 
niger. 

KATU-K ATS JIL, M alkal. Dioscorea 
bulbifera, Linn. 

KATU KATU, Hind. Fagopyrum escu- 
lentum. 

KATU-KAPEL or Cadenaco, Sanseviera 
zeylanica. 

KATU KALANGU, Maleal. Dioscorea 
aeuleata, Linn. 

KATU KITTUL, Sing. Caryota horrida, 
Gardn. 

KATU KOLEE, Tam. Gallus souneratii, 
Temm . 

KATA-KURKA, Anisochilos carnosum. 

KATUMBAR, Malay, Coriander. 

KATU MELLALLU, Maleal. Vitex 
altissima, Roxb. 

KATU-MUREN-KALANGU, Dioscorea 
pentaphylla. 

KATU MURUNGA YAYR, Tam. He¬ 
dy sarum sennoides. 

KATU NIRURI, Maleal. Phyllanthus 
multiflorus, Willd . - 

KATU-PITS-JIGAM MULL A, Maleal. 

Rootof Jasminum angustifolium, Vahl .; Willd. 

KATUPPATTAN, a low tribe of Nair. 

KATUROHINA, also Katuroun, Sans. 
Helleborus niger. 

KATU TANDALE KATTE, Maleal. 
Crotalaria, species. 

KATU-TSJIREGAM-MULLA, Jasmi¬ 
num hirsutum. 

KATU-UREN, Sida cordifolia. 
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KATtJVAGE, Tam. Acacia speciosa, 
Willd., W. $ A. 

KATYA YANA, an author who completed 
and corrected Panini’s grammar, he lived 
about 300 to 400 years B. c. — Muller. 

KAUBAR, see Coir. 

KAUCH also Kauch-gurgur, Beng. Coix 
lacrima. 

KAUCH-KULA, Beng. Musa paradi- 
siaca. 

KAUCIIRA, Beng. Hydrolea zeylanica. 

KAUDESEQUE CHECKE, a drug. 

KA-UGAN ? A tree of Akyab, which 
grows to a great length, arid is plentiful in the 
Ramree and Sandoway districts. The wood 
is used for planking.— Cal . Cat. Ex. 1862. 

KANGU PRIYANGU, Sans. Millet. 

KAUL DODA or Kanwal doda, Hind., 
the nut or fruit of Neiumbium speciosum : 
the lotus fruit. 

KAULFUSSIA AMELLOIDES, a small 
annual plant with bright blue flowers, the 
florets of which curl back after they have 
been expanded a short time, it requires a 
light soil and the seed may be sown at the 
end of the rains.— Riddell. 

KAUL I, see Gipsies, Zingarri. 

KAULL, Hind. Populus nigra. 
KAUMARI, see Sacti. 

KAUNA, Tam. A Ceylon tree, which 
grows to about fourteen inches in diameter, 
and six to ten feet in height. Its wood is 
strong and durable, used for boat crooks, 
knees, &o., and the tree produces a fruit which 
is similar to tho coooanut, and is used by the 
poorer natives as food.— Edye, Ceylon. 
KAIJNCHKURI, Duk. Cowliage. 
KAUNDUM, Tam. Loadstone. 
KAUNGMIIOO, Diptcrocarpus, sp. 
KAUNI, Hind. Pennisetum italicum. 
KAUNTUM, Sans. Loadstone. 

KAUU, next to the Jushpur Oraon, the 
Kaur are the ugliest race Colonel Dalton had 
seen, being dark, coarse-featured, with wide 
mouths and thick lips. They are u very indus¬ 
trious, thriving people, about Korea and 
Udipur, in the extreme west of the Chota Nag¬ 
pur agency, of Nagpur proper. They speak 
Hindi. They are considerably advanced in 
civilization, but are very black, with broad 
noses and thick lips. They eat fowls and do 
not reverence brahmins, but worship Siva. 
They bury their dead. They claim to be 
descendants of the Kuru who fought the 
Pandu.— Campbell, pp. 22, 40 ; Col. Dalton. 

KAUR, Hind. Capparis spinosa, or 
European caper; also Linum trigynum, Roy lea 
elegans,Chama?rops ritchiana ami Picrorrhiza 
kurrooa. 

KAURA, Hind. Bitter, pungent, strong, 
as tobacco. 
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KAURA, Hind. Acer cultratum, also Bharata. From Bharata descended succes- 
Panderia pilosa. sively Has tin, Kuru and Santanu. Santanu 

KAURAVA, sons of king Dhritarashtra, murried Satyavati, already the' mother of 
by Gaudhari; the Kaurava aud Pandava, there- Vyasa, hut their children died without off- 
fore, were cousins german. The Bharata spring, and Satyavati then asked her soil 
dynasty of India known as the Bharatidaj Vyasa to marry her widowed daughters-in- 
was finally overwhelmed by the Pankala. law, by one of them he had Dhritarashtra, 
Their last ruler was Samvurma who was born blind,and by another, Pondu, born a leper 
driven by tho Pankala westward. Under or an albino. Dhritarashtra married Gandhari, 
this name, Bunsen supposes two historical and amongst their mauy children was Duryod- 
accounts. The first Bharata, a supposed son liana also called Suyodhana and Duhsasaua, 
of Bhumanya, he thinks is the name of the these were the Kaurava. Pandu married two 
primitive race, who settled in Central Hindoo- wives, viz., Pritha, sister of Vasudeva and 
stan, the Madhyadesa or Aryavarta. The aunt of Krishna and Madri. By Pritha, he 
Bharata kingdom seems to have been estab- had three sons, Yudhishthira, Bhima and 
lished between b. c. 2600 aud 2200. The Arjuna, by the latter twius, Vakula and Saha- 

country was overwhelmed by the Pankala, deva and these were the Pandava, Both the 

and it was followed by an interregnum Kaurava and the Pandava were related to 

b. c. 589. Wheeler says that Bharata, son Krishna, but the Pandava more nearly so, 

of Dushyanta was of the Aryan race, and owing to their mother Pritha being aunt of 
established the Bharata kingdom in Hindoo- Krishna. Vyasa, the compiler of the Maha- 
stnn, amidst a preceding people. Some bharata, is the reputed grandfather of both the 
authors of Europe have lately endeavoured Kaurava and the Pandava. It is the series of 
to apply the term Bharata, to the entire of events, which happened in the lives of the 
India, but the extent of the kingdom formed Kaurava and Pandava, that forms the ground- 
by the Bharata is extremely uncertain. It work of the great epos of the Malmbliarata, 
seems however to have had tributary kings or and they rnay thus he briefly related, 
kingdoms in alliance, aud it probably varied Santanu had resided in Hastinapur, the 
in extent with the usual fortunes of nations, ancient Delhi,and after his demise,Dhritarash- 
A slokam in the Sauskrit work, tho Amaru- fcra was by seniority entitled to succeed. But 
koslia, as he was blind, he resigned the throne in 

Aria vartaha punia blmmi’lii, favour of his brother Pandu. The latter 

Mad’hiam Vindhya Himava Yolio, became a powerful monarch, but,after a while, 

i. e ., “ The Arum country, the sacred land, having become tired of his regal duties, he 
between the Vindhya aud the Himalaya,” abdicated and retired to the forests of the 
indicates the ruling race and the boundaries Himalaya, to indulge in his favourite sport, 
of the kingdom held by them at the period the chase. His brother Dhritarashtra, then 
that Amara Sinha wrote the Amara-kosha. resumed the reins of government, but being 
Duryodhaua, sou of rajah Draupada of Pan- blind, his uncle Bhishnrm governed for him and 
chala aided the Kaurava in the battle at conducted the education of his sons. After a 
Kurukshetra, as also did the king of Maga- while Pandu died and his widow Pritha and 
dha. The poem of the Mahabharata con- her five sons returned to Dhritarashtra'^ court 
tains 100,000 verses, each verse containing 32 to be educated along with his own children, 
syllables. The groundwork of the poem, the their cousins. But the Pandava brothers 
Kaurava and Paudava war, contains 24,000 were superior lads, and their cousin Duryod- 
verses. This leadiug story commences with hana out of jealousy tried to destroy them, 
Atri, a flash of light from whose eye produced first by poison, then at trials of arms : subse- 
the moon (which in Sanskrit is male), and quently, Drona, a brahman, who had taught 
that being was tho ancestor of the lunar the Kaurava, brought about a reconciliation, 
dynasty of kiugs. One of these kings was and the relatives unitedly attacked Drupada, 
Paruravas, whose lovo for the heavenly king of Panchala, who, principally by the Pan¬ 
nymph Urvasi, is detailed in Kalidasa’s drama dava’s aid, was defeated. On this, the blind 
Vikramorvasi :—his descendants in a diiect. king Dhritarashtra resolved to passover his 
line where Ayas, Nabusha and Yagati, the son Duryodhaua and named his nephew 
last becoming the father of Puru and Yadu. Yudhisthera, the eldest of the Pandava, to the 
The line of Yadu acquired celebrity through throne, ami their cousin Duryodhaua made 
Vasudeva and his sister Kunti or Pritha, and auother effort to destroy them, by burning 
also through his sons Krishna and Balarama, them alive. This, also, they escaped, but 
who have become reputed as incarnations of they considered it advisable to conceal them- 
the god Vishnu. Puru’s son was Dushyanta, selves, which they did by assuming the charac- 
who married Sakuntala, and their son was ter of mendicant brahmans and retired to the 
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forests. After some time they were informed 
by Yyasa that Drupada, king of the Panchala 
would make his daughter Draupadi, queen oi 
a tournement, to be won by the most successfu 
competitor, and she was won by Arjuna. On 
this occurred a civil commotion, in whichDru 
pada nearly lost his life,—but Draupadi wen 
with the Pandava brothers and became their 


Pandava, for this, was great, and they too 
after hearing also of Krishna's death and of 
the destruction of Dwarka, resolved to abdi¬ 
cate, and they all set out for Mount Meru,' 
but all save Yudhishthira perished before 
reaching it. According to the story, Yudhish¬ 
thira ultimately entered Indra's heaven and 
there found all the Kaurava relatives and his 


joint polyandric wife. 

At that time, chastity prior to marriage 
does not seem to have been adhered to, for 
Satyavati, who married Kuru, had previously 
born a son (the celebrated Yyasa) ; and, to 
an impetuous son, Pritha, aunt of Krishna, 
who subsequently married Pandu, had previ¬ 
ously born a son Kama, in some miraculous 
manner : and, both Krishua and Bal Rama 
are said to have associated with their sister 
before she was married to Arjuna, as his 
second wife. After the tournement, the 
Kaurava and Pandava made peace, the former 
to reign at Hastinapur, the ancient Delhi, and 
the Pandava at Khandavaprastha, the modern 
Delhi. Yudhishthra the eldest of the Pan¬ 
dava reigued so successfully that he resolved 
to declare himself emperor, by the perform¬ 
ance of the Rajasaya sacrifice. This was 
accomplished with much splendour, but 
Yudhishthra was afterwards involved by his 
cousin Duryodhana, in a game at dice, and 
Yudhishthra lost everything, kingdom, 
wealth, and his joint wife Draupadi. Dury¬ 
odhana offered to restore their kingdom if they 
would exile themselves for thirteen years. In 
these thirteen years, they all took service 
with king Virata of Matsyaaud ultimately de¬ 
fended him against an attack of Duryodhana. 
On this account, Virata gave his daughter 


brothers. 

The Mahabarata contains, as an episode, 
the Bhagavadgita, a discourse on the Yoga 
philosophy. Both Professor Lassen and Mr. 
Wheeler consider that the Pandava story in 
the Mahabharata conveys a history of India. 

Kritavarmam, Aswatthama and Kripa were 
the three surviving Kaurava warriors, after 
the battle of Kurukshetra.— Westminster Re¬ 
view, April 1868 ; Wheeler’s History of 
India , the Mahabarata ; Bunsen’s Egypt’s 
place in Universal History, Vol . iii, pp. 
558, 559, 689. 

KAURAVA. There were many Kaurava 
dynasties of Kashmir;—kings of the Kaurava 
race ruled for 1266 years, with one of whom, 
Gonerda, authentic history commenced in b. 
c. 2448. 

Lava in 1709 b. c., was the Loo of maho- 
medan historians. 

Surendra, b. c. 1600, was contemporary of 
Bahman of Persia. 

The Gonerdhya dynasty, 1013 years, or 
378 years after adjustment, W. 

The Aditya dynasty, 192 years. 

The Gonerdhya Line restored, 592 years, 
or 433 adjusted. 

The Naga or Karkota dynasty, 260 years, 
five months. 

The Utpal dynasty, 84 years, five months. 


Uttara in marriage to Abhimanya, son of The Bhota dynasty. 

Arjuna by Subahdra. In claiming restoration The mahomedan kings, 
to their kingdom, at the close of the thirteen Kashmir was annexed to the Moghul em- 
years, the Pandava first tried negotiations, pire.— Bunsen, Vol. iii, pp 558-9, 589, 689 • 
offering to be content with five small towns, Westminster Revieiv, April 1068. 
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and they ultimately resolved to fight it out on KAURI, Guz., 1 
the plain of Kuru-kshetra, the rules of battle Kaurig * Dul% Gki 
being duly laid down. In the battle that ensu- cowrie, ’ Ei 

ed and which lasted eighteen days, the Kau- Coris, Caurie, Rouges, J 
ravaiost successively all their chiefs, Bhishma !on; P orcelane > 
on the tenth day, Drona on the fifth day, A small shell, \ 
Kama on the second day, and their last com- cowrie shell, used 
mander, Salya, was killed on the first day of India as money, 
his command. In these battles some foul play KAURI, Hind. 
was practised on both sides. After the close also Roylea elegans 


KAURI, Guz., Hind., Tam. 

Kauris, Dut., Gkrm. Bucios: zimbos, Sp. 
Cowrie, Encj. Kauri, Tam. 

Coris, Caurie, Rouges, Fa. Pala-garai, „ 

~!ori; Porcelane, It. Gavalu, Tel. 

A small shell, the Cyprasa mot)eta, the 
cowrie shell, used in the south and east of 


of the battle, Yudhishthira was elected heir 
apparent of the old blind king Dhritarashtra. 
But the latter, subsequently, abdicated and led 
the life of a recluse, along with his wife 
Gandhari, Pritha the mother of the Pandava 
and their uncle Vidura. Vidura soon died 


KAURI, Hind. Cyamopsis psoralpides 
also Roylea elegans. 

KAURI ALA, Hind. Crotalaria burhia. 
KAURI BHAGIA, Uriya. A village ac- 
ountant. 

KAURI BUTI,HiND.Trichodesmaindicum, 
Iso Solanum gracilipes and Ajuga bracteata. 
KAURIE TREE of New Zealand, the 


ana tneir uncie viaura. viuura own „ “r v, , — 7, a • T 

and all the rest of the royal exiles perished Norfolk Island Pine, the Araucai ia excelsa 
in a forest conflagration. The grief of the attaius the height of 200 feet, and yields an 



KAUZEE. 


KAVILE. 


invaluable, light, compact wood, free from 
knots, from which the finest masts in the 
navy are now prepared,— John’s Forest Trees 
of Britain, Voi. i, p . 72. See Kawere. 

KAURI JAL, also Kauri van, Hind. 
Salvadora Iudica. 

KAURIS, Dut., Ger. Cowrie. 

KAURKOAL ? Psoralen corylifolia. 

KAUR KIARI, Sut. Capparis spinosa, 
Linn . 

KAURU NUCHI, Tam. ? Justicia gan- 
darussa. 

KAUSALA or Kosala, is well-known 
from the buddhist authors, to be the modern 
Oudh (Ayodha) or Benares. 

KAUSALYA, the favourite wife of Da- 
saratha, and the mother of Rama and Laksli- 
mana. 

KAUSAMBI, see Sakya Muni. 

KAUSIK, a tribe of Rajpoots, in con¬ 
siderable numbers in Ghazipur, Azimgurh, and 
Gorakhpur, claiming descent from Kausika, 
the father of Gadhi, the founder of Gadhi, or 
Ghazi-pur.— Wilson’s Glossary. 

KAUSTUBIIA, an epithet of Vishnu ; 
also a sparkling gem, worn by that deity, 
elicited by the churning of the ocean : it is in 
some places taken as an emblem of the sun, 
but the pundits of the Carnatic do not admit 
of that allegory. 

KAUT, see Rajpoots. 

KAUTIIAL, Beng, Artocarpus integri- 
folius. 

KAUTIIEE, Hind, of Panjab. A shrub, 
with useless wood, fit only for fuel. The 
blossoms are used in food by the natives.— 
Col. Lake , CommrJullr. Division. 

KAUTJOORIE, a river near Bulwunta 
in.Pooree. 

KAUTKOT. The north of the Nerbudda, 
from Kautkote to Kemawur opposite Hindia, 
is deemed by the natives part of Gondwarrah ; 
and the inhabitants speak the Gondee dialect. 
— Malcolm’s Central India , Vol. i, p. 14. 

KAUTOO PANDREE, Tam. Wild-boar. 

KAUTU, Hind. Taxus baccata. 

KAUTU-KUNKA, Mal. Anisochilus 

car nosum. 

KAUYIN, Burm. Dipterocarpus turbi- 
natus. 

KAUZEE, properly Kazi or Kadi the su¬ 
preme civil judge in all mahomedan countries : 
he still retains great powers in Turkey, though 
under the mufty, and among the mahomedan 
states in India he is the chief judge ; but in 
Persia the kauzee is considered as under the 
shaikh-ul-islam in all cities where that high 
office exists. In all patriarchal governments, 
particularly among the Arabs, the kauzee has 
great power. The Imaum of Muscat, a power¬ 
ful prince, is compelled, by the usage of his 
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country, to appear before the kauzee, or 
judge, of his capital, if summoned by any one 
of his own subjects, who deems himself ag¬ 
grieved.— Malcolm’s Bistory of Persia, Vol , 
ii, pp. 248, 445. 

KA VA or Ava of Polynesia, an intoxicat¬ 
ing drink made from the Piper methisticum, 
now almost ceased to be used. 

KAVA, Beng. Coffea arabica, Linn . 
Coffee. 

KAVADI, Tam. Cowrie, Eng., Guz., 
Htnd. The shoulder-stick in use for carry¬ 
ing weights, slung from the shoulder. 

KAVALALI, Tam., Mal. A village 
watch, a guard. In Tinnevelly a prisoner in 
custody. 

KAVALI, .Tam., Tel. ? Sterculia urens, 
Roxb. 

KAVALUM, Tam. Sterculia balanghas, 
Linn. 

KAVANCHI or Syamali, Tkl. Helicteres 
isora, Linn. 

KAVARA, Mal. A tribe in north Mala¬ 
bar, who make and sell bamboo mats, &c. 

KAVAROO, Tam. Eleusine coracana. 

KAVATAM PILLU, Tam. Andropogon 
citratum, also Andropogon schaenanthus,Liw7i. 

KAVERA, also Kasmir jaman, Sans. 
Crocus sativus, Linn. 

KAVI. The great work of Baron 
Humboldt, on the Kavi speech, has afford¬ 
ed the important result that the resem¬ 
blances known to exist between the lan¬ 
guages of the nations of the islands in 
the Pacific Ocean termed Polynesian, and the 
tribes of the Indian Archipelago, Malacca and 
Madagascar, are not, as some persons have 
thought, the effect of casual intercourse, but 
are essential affinities, deeply rooted in the 
construction of these languages. The proofs 
of this assertion, and the ultimate fact in 
ethnology which results upon it, viz., that the 
races of people are themselves of one origin, 
are shown in Humboldt’s work. The Papua 
languages, or those spoken by the black and 
woolly-haired nations, are, for the most part as 
yet unexplored, but the dialects of the Papuan 
races often partake more or less of the Poly¬ 
nesian. Whether this arises from the adop¬ 
tion by the Papua of the Polynesian voca¬ 
bulary has not been determined, though most 
persons incline to this last opinion. It is, 
however, now well known that some black 
nations have Polynesian dialects. The idiom 
of the Fijian islanders, for example, is pro¬ 
perly a dialect of the Polynesian language,— 
Dr. Prichard in Rep . Brit. Ass., 1847, pp. 
241-250. 

KAVIAR, Grb. Caviare. 

KAVILE, Tel. A book made of palms. . 
KAVILE, or Erra puniki chettu, Cavek 
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Hum urens Sch. i; Endl.StercuYm ureas, 
R ., iii, 145. 

KAV1T, Duk , Hind. Fruit of Feronia 
elephantum, or wood-apple. 

KAVITA VEIKSA, Can. Feronia ele- 
phantum, 

KAVIT-KA-GOND, Gum of* Feronia 
elephantum. 

KAVONDI, Pers. Pandanus odoratis- 
simus. ‘ 

KAVORIKI, Jap. Aloes wood. 

KAVVYA GUMMUDU, also Chalia 
gummudu. Gmelina parvifolia, R. The 
word Kavammu means a churning stick. 

KAVYU, Sans. From kuvee, a poet. 

KAW, Hind, of Punjab and the Chenab. 
Olea Europaea, O. ferruginea and O. cuspidata, 
Olive ; the ban-kau, Hind, is Olea Europaia. 

KAWA, see Persian kings. 

KAWA, Guz., Hind., Mal., Peus., Pol. 
Cotfea arahica : Coffee. 

KA-WA-KA, of New Zealand, Thuja 
doniana, Hooker. 

KAVVAL, Jav. Arenga saceharifera, 
Labill. 

KAWAN, IIind. Bassia, species. 

KAWANCH, Hind. Mucuua prurita. 
Cowhage. 

KAWAK, of Panjab, Ilolarrhcna antidy- 
senterica, Wall. 

KAWA SHIR, a town of Kirman. Sec 
Bardasir. 

KAWA-SOB, Jap. Sweet flag. 

KAWF or Kaf, in the mythology of Persia 
is the prison of the genii. There, in caverns, 
they await the day of judgment, secured by 
the inviolable signet of Solomon.— Ben. As. 
Soc. JourNo. ii, of 1854. 

KAWID, I-Iind. Ilordeum hexastichum 

KAWILLI, Tam. lu Auimullny, Ster 
culia guttata, Roxb. 

KAWRI PINE, Agathis australis. 

KAWRIS, Gkr. Cowries. 

KAWTIIA, Maiir. Feronia elephautum 
Corr . 

KAWUL-GUTT1, Nympha^a lotus ; the 
seeds of the lotus, much used in medicine : 
they are tasteless mucilaginous : said to 
check vomiting, six massee are a dose : also 
roasted as food.— Gen. Med. Top., p. 143. 

KAW-WAS, or CavasR, Turk. A police 
officer. This word literally means au archer, 
reminding us of les archers de la sainte Her- 
mandade, some spell the word Kawas.— Bur - 
ton's Pilgrimage to Meccah , Vol. i, p. 29. 

KAY, or Ka, a tribe who dwell east and 
north of the Shoung, calling themselves Ka, 
but Kay by the Bghai, the red Karen calling 
them P&htoung, and the Burmese Gay-kho 
They are a pugnacious race. They rear the 
silkworm and weave and wear silk. When a 


chief or owner of slaves dies, one slave is said 
to be buried with him, to be his attendant in 
the next world. They dwell on both sides of 
the boundary at Tounghoo, separating British' 
Burmah from the Ava territory. They speak 
[lialect of Pwo.— Mason , Burmah, pp. 92. 
642. 

KAYA, Hind. A compound metal of 
;inc, tin and copper. 

KAYA, or Ka, see Karen, Kaj'a, 
KAYAI-GYEE, Burm, Barringtonia spe- 
iosa, TAnn. 

KAY AN KAYO, Burm. Aglaia specia¬ 
ls. 

KAYANN, Tam. A Ceylou tree, about 
ten inches in diameter, and fourteen in height: 
it produces a fruit which is of no value.— 
Edge, Ceylon. 

KAYAN ? A tree of Mchra forest, Ab- 
bottabad, Ilazarah.— Cal. Cat. Ex., 1862. 

KAYAN. The. Kayan, according to Mr. 
Dalton, amount to 270,000 souls, and they 
were greatly addicted to head-hunting. This 
people inhabit the north-west of Borneo, 
in the interior of the country comprised 
between the rivers Baram and Rajang, which, 
with the small rivers intervening, allow the 
Kayan access to the ocean. The mongrel 
Malays occupy the coast, and the country 
between them and the Kayan is occupi¬ 
ed by eleven other tribes in number, each 
about 500, the majority of whom are subject 
to the Kayan. The Kanawit tribe closely 
assimilate to the Dyak of Saribas, whose 
neighbours they are. The tribes Punan, 
Sakapau and Kajaman are the chief collectors 
of camphor and birds’ nests. The Kayan 
are a nation of prostitutes, they are uot so 
passionately fond of skulls as to bequeath 
them as fortunes to their children as is said 
of the Dyak. They continue human sacri¬ 
fices, but to a less extent. The Kayan name 
for God is Tanangnu, whom they hold to be 
invisible and supreme. The coal and iron 
fields of the Balawi or Rajang are more ex¬ 
tensive than any yet discovered on the island. 
From the river Baram, coal is traced to the 
upper parts of theBintulu, and thence south¬ 
ward to the Rajaug river, ou the left bank 
of which at Tujol Nang, there is a seam ex¬ 
posed upwards of thirteen feet iu thickness.— 
Mr. Burns in Feb. 1849, No. of Jour. Ind. 
Arch. See Kyann. 

KAYA NAN in Tavoy, Kaiyah in Moul- 
mein, Tavoy red-wood, Syndesmus Tavoyona, 
is of riiaximum girth 20 cubits, maximum 
length 15 feet. Very abundant on the sea 
coast, from Amherst to Merjgui: also on 
banks of rivers in the province of Marta¬ 
ban near the sea. When seasoned it Boats 
in water. It is one of the best woods in 
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KAYAT? 
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the country for helves; tough, light, very east of Bengal, less impure than the Chan- 
durable, plentiful: long in the fibre, neither dala. 

liable to split nor to warp nor to break readi- KA YAU, also Ta-Yau, Bubm, Excoeca- 
ly.. Used by Burmese for planes* spears, rin agallocha, Linn. 

boats, stocks of guns and all kinds of pur- KA-YAIJ, Burm. Congea vchitina,Wight. 
poses. This wood is of a most beautiful colour, KAYE, Sir John William, for many years 
a combination of pink, cream colour and occupied an eminent position in the world of 
red, and takes a very high polish. Recom- English literature, as a writer on Indian sub- 
mended for helves, handles of tools, hand- jects. lie went to India as a lieutenant of arfcil- 
spikes and spokes of gun-carriages, and tim- lery. Within a comparatively short time he 
ber wheels ; also for gun stocks and planes.— wrote and published two novels. He became 
Captain Dance . See Kyanan. then a regular contributor to a weekly literary 

KAYAN-YANGr, Malay. A shrub at journal issuing from the Hurkaru press, y 
Bawean, the fruit of which sells at Java at and not long after he was installed an Editor- 
30 florins per picul. in-chief of the Bengal Hurkaru , retired from 

KAYA PENDALAM, Tjcl. Dioscorea the army, ami, during the remainder of his 
crispata, 72., iii, p. 802. sojourn in India, continued its editor. Xu the 

KAYASTH, Kayast’ha, Kait or Kaest, has course of his researches he met with much 
twelve divisions, of which the Gaur Kayath is which he knew could not always be met with 
one. They are clerks aud copyists, their liabi- elsewhere. This suggested the idea of keep- 
tual language is the Persian, they are largely ing a common-place book for noting all that 
employed as clerks and accountants about was noteworthy, and making extracts with 
native courts. They say that they spring data and authorities, some of which appeared 
from Chatrgoputr, the secretary of Dlmrrna- in the early numbers of the Calcutta Review , 
raja. They are hindoos, generally worship- in the papers entitled the “ English in India,” 
pers of Siva. They allow their (laughters to and some other essays of the same interesting 
grow up before wedlock. Many of them series. He projected the Calcutta Review , 
drink to excess. Their features, physical of which lie was proprietor and editor, with 
form and colour are more varied than those of the active co-operation of such men as Dr. 
any other section of the people called hindoos. Dutf, Mr. Marshmau, the late Dr, Mackay, 
The Kait is acute in business, active and paius- Henry Lawrence.— Mofussilite . 
taking. In northern India, they have adapted KAYIN, Kayin-kapas. Malay. Calico, 
themselves to the British forms of admiuis- Eng. 

tration and are useful servants. They have KAY-KHE, Coch-Chin. Millet, 
become in places considerable lauded proprie- KAY-IvHOAICA, Cocii-Cuin. Aristolo- 
tors. In Bengal, thoy are more numerous chia indica. 

and form an aristocratic class, have proprie- KAYLA, Hind. Musa paradisiaca, 
tary rights in the soil and cultivate a great plantain. 

deal. The Chandrasena Kayath of Bombay and KAYLULAII, Arab. The half hour’s 
Poonah claim to be Kshatrya or descendants siesta about noon. It is a sunnat, and 
of rajah Chandrasena, a rajah of Malabar. Mahomed said of it, “ ICilu, fa inng, sh’ Sha- 
This the brahmans deny, and declare them to y&tiua 1 £ Takil,”—“ Take the mid-day siesta, 
be of menial origin. They have, however, the for, verily, the devils sleep not at this hour,” 
honorific name of'Puroob (Purvoe, Probabu or “ Ayluiah” is the sleeping after morning 
master,) and are distinguished as Patavi aud prayers, which causes heaviness and inability 
Dawani Prabahu. The Kayastha or Kayth to work. Ghaylulah is the sleeping about 9 
race of India, are usually employed by the a. m., the effect of which is poverty aud 
Indian princes in the collection and records of wretchedness. Kaylulah (with the guttural 
their revenues, and their character for a spirit kaf) is sleeping before evening prayers, a 
of extortion became proverbial. They appear practice reprobated in every part of the east, 
to have been particularly obnoxious to the And, finally, Tayiulah is sleeping immediate- 
brahmans. Kayastha is the Sanscrit name, ly after sunset, also considered highly detri- 
but is pronounced in the dialects of India as mental.— Burton's Pilgrimage to Meccah , 
Kayasth, Kayath, Kait, or Kayat, corruptly Vol. ii, p . 49. 

Koit. Among the Maratha people, the Kay- KAY-ME, Coch-Chin. Tamarind, 
astha is said to be distinguished from the KAYN, adjoiuing Herat, is the first Persian 
Kait by locality, the latter being peculiar to province to the west of Furra, and lies on the 
the north.— Wils. Glos. ; Toy Cart , p. 92. frontiers of the kingdom. It is entirely inhabit 
KAYAST’HA* Sans. From kayo* the ed by mahomedans ofthe ehiah sect which has 
body, and st’ha, to be situated. led the Toorkman tribes to seek for slave* 

KAYAT ? a servile caste in the countries it during their chupao or forays. The iithabi- 
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tanfcs are a timid race, and live in small forts, into it does not cause it to rot. .On land or 
the number of which is very great. The | under the earth it equally resists the effects 
Kayn country is badly watered, and the ber j of the atmosphere and white ants, so destruc- 
treer, as iu all arid countries, is common. Bir- j live in tropical countries to most other kinds 
jind and Kayn are the principal places, and j of wood. This valuable timber was former- 
the district is ruled by a governor of its own, | ly an article of export, sought after by the 
whose subjection to the king of Persia, how- j Chinese ; and in those ports which they still 
ever, is complete, since he furnishes a quota I frequent, continues a source of considerable 
of 3,000 or 4,000 infantry when called upon. ! trade.— Low's Sarawak. 

Papers East India , Cabal and Aaffyha- KAYU-BESSE, see Tin. 
nistan 9 p. 135. KAYU IUDARRU, Malay. A yellow 

KAYOMURS, see Kano ran. wood of Borneo, of a very agreeable odour. 

KAYPHAL, Guz., Hind. Nutmegs. j It is plentiful, and being of a very hard 
KAYSAR. The Takht-i-Suliman, or Kay -1 and durable nature, is much esteemed for 
ser mountain, is in the Sulimani range. It j posts of houses and other purposes under 
extends high and bold, and seems a collection j ground : its perfume will ultimately rescue 
of inaccessible precipices. The mountains of this beautiful wood from its present degruda- 
Kalabagh, containing the salt mines, are on tion,— Low's Sarawak. 
the south, their isolated tops alone being KA YIJ-BIN ? Burnt., Malay. Termiualia 
visible above the horizon. On the north, the chebuln, Retz. 

Sulimani range is finished by the Paliar, or KAYU BINTANGUR. Several kinds of 
hills of Koh-i-Tak, and to the north-west is the poon of India grow in Borneo to perfec- 
Koh-i-Kondi, which at times has a little snow tiou, they are called by the nat ives bintnn- 
upon its summit. The Kaysar mountain gur, and are well known for their value in 
arises iu front, in a southern direction. The ship-building. One seems to be Calophyllum 
Shirami hills appear to descend into the plain, iuophyllum.— Low's Sarawak . 
near Dhera Gluizi Khan. The heat on the KAYU BOKA, Malay. Kayu-boca wood, 
plains under the Sulimani range is excessive. Amboyna wood, a valued ornamental wood, 
— Vigne's A personal Narrative, p. 36. and another, the Lingoa wood of commerce, 
KAY-TANII-YEN, Coch-Ciiin. Limes, are the produce of the same tree, the Pteros- 
KAYTII, see Kayastlia. permum indicum. The tree throws out 

KAYU, Malay, but also spelled Kaia ; knotty excrescences or burrs, which are sawn 
wood : timber, a tree. off in slabs, 2 to 4 feet long and 2 to 8 inches 

KAYU-API- API, Malay. Rhizophora thick, which are much esteemed for such fancy 
gymnorhiza. Mangrove. articles, as small boxes, writing desks, and 

KAYU AMBALLO, Malay. A timber other ornamental work. Of late years, its 
tree of the Archipelago, in Bawean. estimation seems to have decreased in Europe, 

KAYU-ARANG, Malay. Charcoal. but it is still much valued by the Chinese. 
KAYU BALIAN. This wood, the most It is brought from Ceram, New Guinea, 
esteemed amongst the natives of Borneo, on Ami and other islands of the Moluccas. It 
account of its hardness and durability, is call- resembles the hue of the yew, is very hard and 
ed by them balean or kayn balean, the term full of curls, the colour being reddish brown, 
kayu, which means wood, being always pre- varying to orange. In Singapore it is sold 
fixed to the names of timber trees. The by weight. 

balean is a tree of the largest size, and al- The Liugoa wood is also known in com- 
though its wood is so hard as to be almost merce as Amboyna wood,and very large slabs 
incorruptible, the tree is of quick and vigor- are obtainable from the lower part of the tree 
ous growth : it is found most abundantly in by taking advantage of the spurs or lateral 
the low damp forests in the neighbourhood of growths. They can thus sometimes be had 
the sea and of large rivers It is much used as large as nine feet in diameter. It is very 
by the natives for posts of their houses, which durable, takes a considerable polish, is very 
amongst the Dyak, are handed down from abundant and* may be had in any quantity.— 
father to son, for many generations. Many Great Exhibition of 1851, and M. E. Juries' 
specimens which must have been in the river Report. See Amboyna wood, Lingoa wood, 
for ages, are as hard when cut as those fresh Pterospermum indicum. 
taken from the forest, and this timber is KAYU BUNG NGAT? Cochin-Chin. 
rarely seen in a state of decay. The water Emblic myrobalan. 

worm (Teredo) is the^only insect which at- KAYU DUNGUN, grows'ou the banks 
tacks it when in the -water ; and though its of rivers, and though the timber is soft, the 
channelling the wood must necessarily much large buttress-like supports at the base of 
weakeu the post, the’water beiug admitted the tree are very hard, and are valuable for 
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gun carriages aud other purposes: they j growi ug timber tree of Borneo. In grain it 
would doubtless be useful in turnery.— Low's ( resembles cedar, and, like it, is of a reddish 
Sarawak . colour. It is much valued for making pack- 

KAYU GAIIRU, Malay. Eagle wood, mg-cases, planks for the sides of houses, &c., 
Aloes wood, Aquilaria agallocha, lioxb and when protected from the weather it is a 
Agallocha wood. This is the Lignum Aloes, good aud useful timber.— Low's Sarawak . 
Agala-wood, Eagle-wood, and (Jalambak of KAYU MENCABANG or Mencabang 
commerce. If of good quality, it should melt Pinang, is one of the trees which produce the 
in the fire like wax, yielding an agreeable vegetable tallow : it is plentiful in the forests, 
odour. A very high artificial value is placed but would be more profitable for its fruit 
on the better qualities of this product by the (which is small and produces good oil) than 
natives of the east; the first quality selling its timber, though for this it is also held in 
at £40 16«. 8 d. per 133^ lbs. avoird. at high esteem. The wood is close-grained, 
Malacca, the second quality at £2o 10s. 0 d. hard, of a reddish colour, easily worked, and 
per 133^ lbs., and the third quality at £3 2s. very durable. This tree differs from the 
0 d, per 133^ lbs. See Aloes wood, Aquil- others which produce the vegetable oil, in 
laria, Eagle wood. growing to a much greater height.— Low's 

KAYU-JELU-TONG, is a large growing j Sarawak. 
tree of Borneo, with vertioillate leaves, aud 1 KAYU MERBAU, is a fine durable tiin- 
a bark which, on being wounded, emits pleu- her, very useful in ship and house-building, 
tifully a white milk, which is inspissated by being easily worked and very durable.— 

boiling, but has not yet been discovered to Low's Sarawak . 

be of any use. The timber it produces, KAYU MIDDANG BUNGA, a fawn-, 
though large, is not esteemed by the natives, coloured wood of Singapore, not durable if 
on account of its early decay when exposed exposed.— Cameron. 

to the rain and sun ; it is white, and being KAYU MUNGR1S, is, while fresh, near- 
very soft, and easily worked, it is much used ly as hard ns the iron-wood, and more diffi- 
by the poorer Malays for the sides of their cult to be worked, though it is very durable, 
houses, which are protected from the rain by but not so much so as the balean, or iron- 
the overhangiug roofs.— Low's Sarawak . wood, but is a large timber and a very fine 
KAYU KAPUR, a close-grained and tree.— Loiv's Sarawak. 
durable timber of Borneo, much valued by KAYU NERI, is a very hard wood, 
the natives, for boat-building purposes.— growing with the mangrove in salt swamps, 
Low's Sarawak . its timber, which has a reddish appearance, 

KAYU KAPUR BARUS. The timber is not large but very abundant, 

of the Kapur barus, or true camphor tree, is KAYU-PUTE1I, Malay. White wood, 

also highly esteemed : excepting when charg- Arbor alba of Van Rurnph, the Cajaput tree 
ed with the valuable drug, it does not emit or Kayaputi tree; Melaleuca cajaputi, Mason 
the camphor smell, as does the timber of the Sf Roxb. Kayaputi.ka-tel, Hind. Kayaputi- 
Laurus camphora, of which the Chinese taihim, Tam. Cajaputi oil. 
manufacture trunks aud boxes, which, pie- KAYU RASAK, a wood of Borneo ; 
serve whatever is put into them, from the which resembles the bintangur/ is close- 
attacks of insects of all kinds, particularly grained, strong and tough, and is used for 
of the small ants, which are so troublesome rudders, masts, and oars for the trading boats, 
in hot countries.— Low's Sarawak. — Low's Saraivak. 

KAYU KUDRANG, a wood of Malacca. KAYU RUNGAS, a red wood, handsomely 
furnishes a yellow dye, sells at 12s. 6d, per veined, which takes a fine polish, and is much 
133^ lbs. used at Singapore for the purposes of furni- 

KAYU LAKKA, or Kayu lakah, of Singa- ture-making ; like the ebony, it is only the 
pore, a red dye wood, applicable to the same old wood iu the centre of the tree which is of 
purpose as red sanders wood a useful colour.— Low's Sarawak , p . 61. 

KAYU LAKKAR and Kerta Anibuk are KAY r U SAPPAN, Malay. Csesalpinia 
woods of Malacca, burned as incense. sappan, LinnRoxb., W. A. 

KAYU-LEGI, Mal. Cassia lignea. KAYU SONA, Malay. A timber tree of 

KAYU-MANIS, Jav, Cassia liguea, Bark the Archipelago, much used at Bawean in 
of Cassia lignea. j prahu and house-building. 

KAYU MARAKA, Sans. Nerium tiuc- KAYU UMUR PANJAONG, Malay. 
tori urn. Literally, Tree of long life, grows on Dempo 

KAYU MARAM, Tam., properly Koia hill in Sumatra, it is about 6 feet high. .. 
maram. Psidium pyriferum, the guava tree. KAYU-YNHDAN, or Kayhund^ftj 
KAYU MARANTI, Malay. A quick- CochjChin. Sandalwood. 
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KAY-VANG-DEE, Coch-Chin. Sassa- the haunt of huge and monstrous serpents, 
f raa# some even with two heads ; and to the present 

KAY-VERU ; Kelwa-Ragu, Kaywuru, or day these reptiles still swarm in the feus and 
Keveru, Tam. Eleusine coracaua, Gcert. , forests of this province. On the banks of the 
Jtoxb . river Kauzauka, rises a mountain, the seat of 

KAYU WALI KUKUN, a wood of Java, an ancient monastery ; it is called Zilantoff, a 
is equal to the kusambi in weight, and ex- corruption of the Tartar words jilau, the 
coeds it in hardness: it is employed for serpent, taou, mount. A Tartar legend in¬ 
anchors, naves of wheels, machinery, &c. forms us that this mountaiu was formerly 
KAYU WRANG, or Bayur, a light and the place of retreat of a winged dragon, 
tolerably durable wood, is employed for masts The fragments of natious that people Kazau 
and spars of small vessels ; but the surface and Astraclmn, the Russian, Tartar, Tchou- 
must be well covered with resinous substances vash, Tcherimiss, Mordoa, Votiack, Kalmuk, 
to prevent it splitting. Kirghis, Bashkir, Nogai, and Kossack, each 

KAY YOOB, Burm. A tree of Moulmein. speak a language peculiar to its own tribe. 
Its wood is used as an ordinary building — Turnerelli's Kazan , Vol. i, pp. 1 , 3, 4, 
material.— Cal. Cat. Ex. 1862. 31, 34, 35, 72 ; Staunton's Narrative , p. 126. 

KAYU-YNDI1AN, Coch-Ciiina. Santa- KAZEROON, once a considerable place, 
Ium album. now in decay, lies in a valley on the road 

KAZ, Hind. Goose. from Bushire to Shiraz. The entire southern 

KAZA GADDA, Tel. Urginea coroman- region of Fars, bordering on the Persian Gulf, 
delica, W. 1c. Scilla indicn, Cor. R,, Vol. is called the Garmsair or “ hot region.” It 
ii, p. 147. The same name, however, is ap- extends from the sea to the latitude of Kaze- 
plied to U. Iudica and to Ledebouria hyaciu- roon, and runs parallel with the Persian 
thoides, which all grow abundantly together, Gulf, from the banks of the Tab to the con- 
on the sands near Masulipatam. fines of Luristan and from Bushire, eastward, 

KAZAK, Hind, A free-booter, one who as far as Cangoon, the tract is named the 
plunders in a gang. See Kazzak. Dushtistan or “ land of plains.” The Tun- 

KAZAMEEN, a town, three miles north gistau, commonly pronounced Tungistoon, or 
of Baghdad, and on the western bank of the “ narrow laud,” is a small tract of land east 
Tigris, inhabited at the beginning of the nine- of Bushire. The greater portion of the 
teenth century by about eight thousand Per- people of the whole Garmsair, consists of 
Bians, who had been induced to settle there, an independent and lawless set, many of the 
on account of its being the burying-place of tribes being robbers by profession. A huge 
imam Mousa Kassim (the father of imam wall of mountain separates the Garmsair, or 
Raza) and imam Mahomed Touky.— Kinneir's low region, from the Sardsair, or high table- 
Qeographical Memoir , p. 252. land of Persia. One of the most conspicuous 

KAZAN, the ancient capital of the Tartar of these, is an abrupt lofty hill, named Hor- 
monarchs. The Tzeremish resemble the mooj ; whero coal is said to have been found. 
Tartars in their external appearauce, and — Yule Cathay , Vol. ii, p. 487. 
they also wear their hair short; but their KAZI, or Kadi, Arab. The chief clerical 
language is totally distiuct, and they spring judicial officer of mahomedan 9 . 
fVom a different origin. They are the origi- KA-ZONG-OO, Burm. Batatas edulis, 
nal inhabitants of the province of Kazau and C/ioisy . 

O-so-ta-our-hau or Astrachan. After the KAZ WIN, Kasbin or Kashwin, a cele- 
Russiaus had made themselves masters of all brated town of Persia, a little to the west 
these places, this people still continued to of Teheran. The inhabitants are chiefly 
occupy the country near Kazan, and they descended from those Turkish tribes which 
have now been in subjeotiou to the Russians have long pastured their flocks on the plains 
for many years. Kazan consists of two dis- in the vicinity of that city. They almost all 
tinct and separate towns, the one inhabited by either cultivate the soil, or employ themselves 
the Russiaus, the other by the Tartars. The in commerce with the people on the shores of 
Germans are very numerous in Kazan, and the Caspian— Malcolm's History of Persia, 
have a club frequented exclusively by num- Vol ii, p. 6. See Sava or Saveh. 
bers of their own nation. The Pagau tribes, KAZWINI, an author so named from his 
called the Tcherimiss aud the Morduiu, native place, Kazwio or Kasbin in Persia, 
constitute a very considerable portion of the who lived aud wrote between a. d. 1263 or 
population of the province of Kazan, and 1275 (a. h. 66 J or 674). His name was 
supply the town with wood hewn iu the Zakariy a, son of Mahomed or Mahmud. He 
recesses of their native forests. Kazan is wrote the Aj&ib ul Makhluqat, also the Asar- 
reputed in the Tartar annals as having been ul-Bilad, and according to M. Renaud, also 
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the Ajaib ul Baldan, written in Arabic and 
translated into Persian. But Kazvini often 
names Mis’ar-bin-Muhalhil, a traveller into 
China, as the author of Asar-ul-Bilad. Kaz¬ 
vini, died about 674 Ilijra (or a. d. 1275.)— 
Elliot's History of India ; Ouseley's Tra¬ 
vels, Vol. ii, p . 367. 

KA ZWON,Burm. Batatas edulis,CAoi$//. 

KAZZAK, a great Tartar tribe now 
mingled with the Kalmuk and Kirgis, but the 
Kirgis and Kazzak seem much the same people 
differing ouly in location. The Kazzak pass 
the summer in the neighbourhood of Russia 
and repair in winter to the neighbourhood of 
Bokhara where they sell their sheep. The 
name Kazzak, written also Cossack, has been 
variously derived, and some authors indi¬ 
cate a similar word in the Tartar language, 
meaning an armed man. Others go further 
eastward for a root, and make it a robber. 
But in either sense it will suit the character, 
the original mode of warfare of these armed 
men being that of robbery, or plundering 
their enemies. In time of Avar the real term 
of military service, with the hereditary Avar- 
riors of the Don serving under Russia, ceased 
only with their lives or their capability ; but, 
in times of peace, four years Avas the regular 
period of duty Avitli a regiment. Twenty- 
five years is the nomiual extent of a Cossack’s 
military service ; but the martial spirit and 
custom, make every man a soldier, when war 
either approaches his country, or requires his 
arm to keep it at a distance. A Cossack finds 
his own arms, clothing, and horse. During 
the campaign of 1812, and for nearly four 
years afterwards, almost all the population of 
the Kazzaks of the Dou, capable of bearing 
arms, were called forth ; and about fifty thou¬ 
sand may bo computed to have fallen in that 
space of time. The quota of force which 
this branch of the Cossack nation furnished 
to Russia, for European and Asiatic service, 
amounted then to eighty regiments, each regi¬ 
ment numbering from five to six hundred men. 
That of the Attaman, which is the elite of 
the country, is calculated at tAvelve hundred 
men. The men of the Don are mostly Avell- 
favoured, being robust, fair, and handsome. 
This happy exterior is a type of their hearts ; 
hospitable, brave, honourable, aud scrupulous¬ 
ly religious. The Cossack women geem fav 
inferior to the men in mental ability and 
in personal endowments, also, certainly plain. 
The usual female appearauce is short stature, 
faces of strong Tartar feature, with eyes, 
however, almost invariably large and dark. 
The style of dress is decidedly fashioned from 
the east. A sort of chemisette (or small shift) 
of coloured linen, buttoned round the neck, and 
with sleeves to the wrist. A pair of trowsers, 
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of a similar stuff, are covered by a Silk 
caftan, reaching as low as the ancles. This 
upper garment is fastened, from the neck 
to the bottom of the waist, with buttons of 
small pearls, in form aud workmanship like 
those in gold or silver from the Brazil*. 
The Avaist is bound with a girdle, also orna¬ 
mented Avitli pearls, and frequently clasped 
by a diamond buckle. The heads of married 
ladies are adorned with, literally, a silken 
night-cap, Avhicli is Avrapped about with a 
gaily-coloured handkerchief, in the form of a 
fillet. The unmarried (like the damsels in 
Russia of the lower class) Avear the hair in a 
long plait down their backs ; but with this 
difference from the Russian girl, instead of 
a bunch of ribbons at the termination of the 
plait, the handkerchief, Avilh which the head 
is bound, twists round the braid nearly to 
its end, something in the manner of the 
Corsican caps.— Porter's Travels, Vol, i, p. 33. 

KAZZAKI, Hind. A daka or burglary, 
or highway robbery.-— History of the Punjab, 
Vol, i, p. 143. 

KAZZILBASH, a term applied in Kabul 
and Herat to a Turk race, principally of the 
tribe of JaAvanshir, who were fixed in the 
country by Nadir shah. Under the kings of 
Kabul they served as body-guards and still 
retain their oavu language. In the town of 
Kabul there are perhaps ten or twelve 
thousand Kuzzilbash. Their history has been 
often Avritten. When Nadir shah marched 
towards Delhi, he had twelve thousand 
fighting Kuzzilbash with him. When he 
quitted that city, on his return, he left behind 
him three hundred of these, who Avith other 
troops, were directed to bring away his trea¬ 
sure, aud folloAV him. They passed through 
Kabul ; but Avheu within two days’ march of 
Kandahar, they heard of his death—and, a 
few days afterwards, Ahmed shah, Nadir’s 
lieutenant, arrived himself, attended by five or 
six hundred Durnni,—he seized the treasure, 
and took the Kuzzilbash into his service ; 
and his kind treatment of them induced 
others to come from the neighbourhood of 
Tabriz, Mushid, Kerman and Shiraz, in Per¬ 
sia ; where the true Kuzzilbush exercise the 
profession of horse-breeders, shepherds, and 
cultivators. There are now perhaps about 
ten thousand Kuzzilbash in the city of Kabul, 
who are ever ready to draw their swords as 
mercenaries. Their leaders are by far the 
most wealthy, the most intelligent:, and the 
most influential men at Kabul. The Tajik 
are the aborigines of the Kabul country, and 
are not A Afghans. Alexander probably fottocl 
them there, as fire-worshippers, speaking San¬ 
scrit or Pelhevi. The Hazara, or Hazarajat, 
are so called from the innumerable taifab, px 
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tribes, into which they are divided—hazar the Syah Munsoor, &c., and they form the 
signifying in Persian a thousand. They principal portion of the Kuzzilbash. They 
occupy the whole range of the Parapamisus, consist of 2,d00 families, and occupy a sepa- 
or the mountains extending between the rate quarter of Cabool, called the Chandoul, 
Hindoo Kush, or Caucasus, and the city which is surrounded by high walls. The 
of Herat, to withiu a few days’ march of Ufsheer are also Toork, and of the tribe to 
Kandahar. In appearance, they very much which Nadir himself belonged. There are 
resemble the Ghurka ; they have the same 300 families of them who live in a strong 
high cheek-bones, the same small eyes, very fort about three miles from Cabool. The 
little beard, and no doubt are of Tartar last division, the Moorad Khauee, is corn- 
origin. The Ghurka, however, arc liindoos ; prised of all the Persians who have from time 
whilst the Hazara are shiah mahomedans. to time settled in this couutry. 1,500 
General Ferrier tells us that the Persians families of them reside together under chiefs, 
inhabiting Kabul kuown by the name of Besides these, there are 700 others, a division 
Kuzzilbash, form part of one or more of of the tribe in the fort of the Byat. There 
the seven Turkish tribes that embraced the were about the year 1838, 4,000 Kuzzilbash 
party of shah Ismail, the founder of the families in Cabool, from which a force of 
tribe of Saffavi. This sovereign, to distin- from 4,000 to 5,000 men could be levied 
guish them from the others, gave them a on an emergency for the purposes of war. 
kind of redcap; hence their name of “Red The number has been generally considered 
head,” Kuzzilbash. These seven tribes were greater than this detailed statement, but 
Oustajalu, Chamloo, Nikaloo, Balml loo, Zool- the whole of the shiah population in and 
kadder, Kajar, and Afcliar. Another writer, about Cabool is then included in the ealcula- 
Mohun Lai, relates that the houses in Herat tion, and among these the Huzara would 
are numbered at 400, a?id they contain furnish twice as many men as the Persians, 
about 6,000 people. The major part are On Nadir shah’s assassination, many of the 
Bardurrani, one of the sunni sects. Those Persians fled from Cabool to their native 
of Shamlu, Afshar, Reshvalid, Jami, Isla, country, but Ahmed shah, Dooranee, who 
Yallo, aud Takulbe, who follow the principles succeeded to the authority of Nadir, conci- 
of Ali, are small in number, and undergo liated a portion of them whom he retained in 
many hardships from misgovernment. Qizal, his pay and found of eminent service through- 
he says, means in Turki ‘red,’ and Bash, out his active reign, in which they became 
‘head.’ In the reign of shah Ismail, the an organised body, acting under a Khan who 
Qizal Bashi divided themselves into the seven was directly responsible to the shah, while 
different sects mentioned above. The papers the Kuzzilbash themselves only acknow- 
laid before Parliament however relate that in ledged their own chief. Matters seem to 
the beginning of the 18th century, the feeble- have continued in this state for about 53 
ness of the Persian monarchy excited the years, during which the Persians acquired 
cupidity of the Aflfghan race, who overran such power that the kings found it necessary 
the fairer portion of that kingdom, and to favour them by large stipendiary allow- 
possessed themselves of Ispahan. Their ances, granted, in some instances even to 
successes called forth the energies of Nadir, minors ; and, as the Sudozye monarchy de- 
who not only drove the 'Aflfghaus from dined, their support became indispensable to 
Persia, but annexed the whole of their own the personal security of the king. In the reign 
territories to his empire, and, turning their of Shah Zaman, the chief of the Juwausheer 
swords against India, with a mixed army of was put to death, and from that time a want 
Persian and Affghun, sacked it. During these of confidence in the kings of Cabool, on the 
wars the conqueror deemed it politic to fix part of the Kuzzilbash, is to be traced, till 
some native tribes in the lands he had subdued, they almost cease to appear as a body in the 
and to this policy we owe the colony of affairs of the state. The superior intelli- 
Persians now settled in Cabool, which, when gence possessed by all Persians readily befits 
first located, amounted to less than 2,000 j them for employment among the Affgban, 
families. The people composing it consist and from war many became secretaries 
of three divisions: 1st, the Juwausheer; (meerza) aud stewards (nazir) to the differ- 
2nd, the Ufsheer ; and 3rd, the Moorad-kha- out chiefs ; others took to agriculture and 
nee, the whole being designated by the merchandise, and some are at present shop- 
general name of Ghoolam Khaiiee, or Ghoolam- keepers in Cabool. It would at one time 
i-shah, servants of the king. The Juwan- have been dangerous to entertain any Per- 
sheer are a clan of Toork from Sheesha. sian without their khan’s permission ; but 
There are various divisions included among with the loss of military employment, or 
- them, such as the Koort, the Shah Sumund, rather withdrawal from it, their pay ceased, 
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and the growing wants of many, drove them also more or less clothed with hair of asimilar 
to the occupations stated, though a portion, kind. In stature, the Papuan is superior to 
have always continued in the service of the the Malay, and the equal or superior of the 
ruler of Cabool. Since the whole of the average European. The legs are long and 
Persians in Cabool are shiahs, and the national thin, and the bauds and feet larger than those 
persuasion of the Affghan is soonee, the posi- of the Malay. The face is somewhat elongat- 
tion of the Kazzil bash was full of danger; it ed, the forehead flattish, the brows very pro- 
was at any time possible to turn political miuent, the nose is large, rather arched and 
dispute into religious difference, and there are bigli, the base thick, the nostrils broad with 
various instances in the history of the Cabool the aperture hidden, owing to the tip of the 
monarchy, in which these have threatened nose being elongated. The mouth is large, 
their very existence. At one time they were the lips thick and protuberant. He is impul- 
not afraid to live outside of the city, but siveand demonstrative in speech and action, 
common interest has now led the whole of the his emotions and passions express themselves 
Persians to congregate together as the best in shouts and laughter, in yells and frantic 
means of warding olf danger. They would leapings. Women and children take their 
have willingly left the city of Cabool and fixed share in every discussion. The Papuan has 
themselves at a distance like the Ufslieer, in a much vital energy? In the Moluccas, 
detached fort. The Persian themselves are Papuan slaves are often promoted to places of 
therefore intently bent in adding to their own considerable trust. He decorates his canoe, 
strength by intrigues around them, and though his house, his domestic utensils with elaborate 
their military influence has declined, their carving. They are often violent aud cruel 
power in this way is more considerable thau towards their children. The Papuan is black- 
before ; since every man of rank has Persians skinned, frizzly-haired, bearded and hairy- 
for his secretaries, and all the home aud bodied, long-faced, has a large and prominent 
foreign correspondence is in their hands, by nose, and projecting eyebrows, bold, impe- 
which their influence ramifies iu every diree- tuous, cxciteable and noisy, joyous, laughter- 
tion. The Baliarloo are one of the seven Tur- loving and displays his emotions. If the 
kisli tribes that supported shah Ismael, one of tide of European civilization turn towards N. 
the first of the Suffavean kings of Persia, about Guinea, the Papuan like the true Polynesian 
a.D. 1500. They wear the red cap, and are part of the farthest isles of Hie Pacific Will no 
of the Kazzilbash.— Vigne's Personal Narva- doubt become extinct. A warlike aud ener- 
tive, pp. 167-169; Fer rier's Ms. of A ffg /tans, getic people who will not submit to national 
p. 70 ; Mohan Lai's Travels , p. 265 ; Pa - dependence or to domestic servitude must 
pers East India , Cabool and Affghanislan, disappear before the white man. A race 
1859, pp. 40-41. See Kajar. identical in all its chief features with the 

KBARRA, Hind. Capparis spinosa. Papuan, is found in all the islands as far east 

KCHUR, Hind. Cornus rnacrophylla. as the Fiji. Mysol and Waigiou are Papuan, 
KDRUM of Bahar. Ambari, Hibiscus mixed partly from Gilolo partly from New 
cannabinus. Guinea. Paradisea rubra,the rare red paradise 

KE. The whole of the great island of New bird, and Ptilonopus pulchellus, a lovely little 
Guinea, also the Ke and Aru islands, with dove, occur here. Alfura is writteu Alfora, 
Mysol, Salwatty, and Waigiou are inhabited Alafora, Arafura and Halafora. According 
almost exclusively by the typical Papuan, and to Mr. Crawfurd it is from the Arabic al and 
the same Papuan race extends over the fora. Mr. Bikmore says that the Alfura 
islands east of New Guiuea as far as the people of Ceram have crisp but not woolly 
Fiji Islands. The people on the coast of New hair like the Papuans, and he regards them as 
Guinea are in some places mixed with the a division of the Malay. He states that at 
browner races of the Moluccas. In the typi- Ceram the custom of head hunting prevails 
cal Papuan, the colour of the body somewhat amongst the Alfura.— Wallace, Vol. ii, pp, 
varies : generally it is a deep sooty brown or 277, 284 ; Bikmore , p. 204. 
black, somewhat approachiug, but uever quite KEA, Beng. Green-spined screw-pine, 
equalling, the jet-black of some negro races, Pandanus odoratissimus. .Kea-phool, is the 
but it is occasionally a dusky-brown. The flower. 

hair is harsh, dry and frizzly, growing in KEADIE, or perhaps, Headie, the Malay- 
little tufts or curls, which iu youth are very ala name of a tree in the forests of Canary 
short aud compact, but afterwards grow out It grows from eighteen inches to two feet i$ 
to a considerable length forming the compact diameter, aud from thirty to fifty feet high, 
frizzled mop, which is the Papuan’s pride and It is a close-grained wood, and is said to be 
glory. The face has a beard of the same durable ; but it is rather scarce.— Edye, Mi 
frizzly hair, and the arms, legs and breast are and C. 
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KEA KAIDA, Beng. Pandanus odora- 
tissimus. 

KEANG-WHANG, Chin. Turmeric. 

KEANG-SE is the eastern portion of the 
ancient province of Keang-nau, or Nan-kin, as 
known to Europeans ; this ancient province 
was estimated to embrace a surface of 81,000 
square miles, and its population was seventy 
millions. Keang-se, in extent, is about three- 
fifths of the ancient province, and its popula¬ 
tion is upwards of thirty-seven millions. The 
imperial canal traverses the whole extent 
from north to south, and the Yang-tsze-Kang 
from east to west, affording ready means for 
the transmission of merchandise, to and from 
all parts of the empiro. Another estimate is 
27,000 sq. miles, and iis population upwards 
of thirty millions. 

KEAOU-CHING. The Chinese division of 
the day is as simple as the English and not 
much unlike it. The Chinese begin the day 
an hour before midnight, and divide the 
twenty-four hours into twelve parts of two 
hours each. Instead of numbering their 
hours they give a different name to each 
period of two hours ; the names and corres¬ 
ponding time, according to the English mode, 
are as follows :— 

T8ze....„ll to 1 Morning. Woo...11 to 1 Afternoon. 

Chow. 1 to 3 We. 1 to 3 

Yiu........ 3 to 5 Shin... 3 to 5 

Maou. 5 to 7 Yew .. 6 to 7 

Shin. 7 to 9 Seo..„ 7 to 9 

Sze. 9 toll Hae... 9 to 1L 

The word Keaou is added when the hour of 
each period is intended, and Chiug fur tho last. 
Thus, Keaou tsze is 11 at night, and Ching tsze 
12 at night ; Keaou Chow 1 iu the morning, 
Ching Chow, 2 &c. &c. The word Iv’hih 
“quarter,” is used after the hour with the 
numerals yih 1, urh 2, or sau 3, to subdivide 
the hours into quarters, which is the smallest 
division commonly employed.: example, ching 
maou yih k’hih, a quarter past 6 ; keaou woo 
urh k'hih, half past 11. 

KECO, Beng., Hind. Costus speciosus. 

KEDAH or Quedah, called in Siamese 
Muang Sai or the Sai kiugdom, occupies from 
the 5 th to the 7th degrees of north latitude and 
has the Straits of Malacca on the west. The 
purest Malay is written and spoken in 
this state, being often, in the Archipelago, 
influenced by mixture with other tongues. 
It extends from the Trang river in 7 9 20' N. 
to the Kriau, in 5° 10' N,, which separates it 
from Perak. The Trang formerly divided it 
from Siam. Interiorly, is a chain of moun¬ 
tains* running down the middle of peninsula. 
The water on the Quedah coast is very shallow 
and ships must keep a considerable offing. 
The highest detached hill on the Quedah 
main is Gunong Gerai, or Quedah Peak, 


a mass of granite, whose summit is estimated 
at 5,000 feet above the level of the sea. 
According to Dr. Ward, north of Quedah 
Peak is an immense plain, almost level with 
the sea, covered near tho coast with rising 
mangroves. Kedah is in teres ting to ethnologists 
from the several tribes within its limits. 
Of these, the Semang and Udai are found iu 
the forests of the north ; the itayet Utan, the 
Jakun, Sakkye, Halas, Belandas and Besisik 
in others to the south ; while the Akkye 
or Rayet Laut (lit. people of the sea) dwell 
upon the shores and islets of the peninsula. 
Wherever scattered, they live totally apart 
from the Malays, and differ from them widely 
in person, habits and religion ; in short, are 
of a much lower grade in the seme of civiliza¬ 
tion. The Malays themselves sometimes class 
the various tribes under one general and 
expressive appellation, tlmt of Orang Benua— 
meu of the soil. They denominate the four 
original chiefs of the Benua “ Neuek” or 
our aucestors : many of their own chiefs 
derive their descent from them, and bear 
a Benua title. The elders of the Benua 
exercise considerable influence over the elec¬ 
tions of the Malayan paugliulu. The panghulu 
of Rum bo we is chosen alternately from a 
Jakun tribe (the Bodoanda Jakun) .and a 
Malay tribe : the names of inland places 
are chiefly Benua terms. There is a strik¬ 
ing resemblance in feature, between the Benua 
and the Malay, and scarcely less in their 
respective languages. Opinions, as to their 
identity in favour of the affirmative hypo¬ 
thesis are entertaiued by many of the Benua 
and Malay themselves. But from what 
branch of the great family of mankind tho 
Benua spriug, tradition is almost silent. 
Their general physical appearance, their 
lineaments, their impatience of control, their 
nomadic habits, a few similarities in customs, 
which will be cursorily noticed as we proceed, 
all point to a Tartar extraction. 

The Udai tribe is little kuown—many 
Malay believe they are a class of Jakun ; 
while others affirm that they are a colony 
from some foreign country: the Tuanku 
Puteh of Rumbowe informed Newbold that 
the Udai are a race of savages, thinly scattered 
over the states of Jellabu, Pahang, Tringanu 
and Quedah, and resemble in feature, the 
darker variety of Jakun. Their size is 
represented as smaller, and their habits iriore 
savage. According to Sir S. Raffles and Mr. 
Anderson, the Semang of Quedah has 
woolly hair, protuberant belly, thick lips^ 
black skin, hat nose, and receding forehead of 
the Papuan : this is a little at variance with 
the statements of the natives, who affirm 
they differ but little, as just mentioned, from 
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the J&kuu. Mr. Anderson describes the 
Semang of Perak, as resembling those of 
Quedah in personal appearance, but speaking 
a different dialect. They possess, he says, 
the same curling black hair, are a little 
darker in colour, aud have not the thick 
lips of an African : they subsist by hunting, 
and make huts of the branches, aud cloths of 
the bark of trees, shunning the haunts of 
more refined beings. They are numerous 
in Quedah, and reside generally on or near 
mountains, such as those of Jerrei and Juru, 
and are found in Tringanu, Perak, and Salan- 
gore. They live in rude huts, easily removed 
from place to place, constructed of leaves 
and branches. Their clothing is a scanty 
covering made of the bark of trees : some¬ 
times a cloth obtained from the Malays. 
Birds aud beasts of the forest, .wild roots 
and yams, constitute their food : they wor¬ 
ship the sun. The Malaya have an idea, 
that, when a Semang dies, the body is eaten, 
and nothing but the head interred ; a custom, 
which, if it exists, reminds us of one preva¬ 
lent among the Issedoues, a tribe of ancient 
Scythians, who after feasting on the body 
of the deceased, preserved the head, carefully 
removing the hair. The Semang women 
like those of the ancient Massagetae, and 
the more modern Tartar Kie-Kia-sse tribes, 
are said to be in common like their other 
property. They have chiefs, or elders, who 
rule the different tribes. Keddah is a flat 
and fertile country on the peninsula, famous 
for its breed of turtle-doves, jdelicious food for 
the epicure. When the Kedah prince ceded 
Pinang to the British he represented himself 
as independent, and as such was treated by 
the English. At the base of a range of hills 
which bound the broad valley of Quedah on 
the north, the river Parlis discharges itself 
over a bar into the Indian ocean. Tlio 
river at its mouth is divided by a small 
island half a mile long, into two branches. 
This island is called “ Pulo Quetara,” or Crab 
Island, by the natives. Kedah peak is 
3,897 feet high. Mr. Logan informs us 
that the elevations given by Newbold for these 
peaks (5,693 and 5,705 feet) are mere guesses. 
— Osborne's Quedah, p. 95 ; Hooker and 
Thomson' s Flora lndica ; Ind. Arch., Vol. 
p. 58 ; Newbold's British Settlement, Vol . 
ii, pp . 362-379 ; 2, Sonnerat, Vol . ii, p. 177 ; 
St . John's Indian Archipelago , Vol . ii, p. 
107. See Papuan. 

KEDANGU, Maleal. Sesbania -2Eg?p- 
tiaca, Pers. iEshynomene sesban, Linn . 

KEDARIVATA, a fast for women in 
honor of Isvara. 

KEDARNAT’H, a hindoo shrine devoted 
to an incarnation of Vishnu and situated 
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within the Himalaya. Its rawal, like him 
of Badarinath, is a Malabar brahman. Pil¬ 
grims were wont to devote themselves to 
destruction here, by precipitating themselves 
from the summit of a small rock or, by pene¬ 
trating within the Himalaya until overwhelm¬ 
ed with snow. It is at the source of the, 
Kalee-Gunga, a stream far smaller than either 
the Bhagiruttee or Alacnunda, which joihs 
the latter at Rooder-prague.— Fraser's Hima¬ 
laya Mountains, p. 381 ; Dr. H. H. Wilson 'f 
Hindoo Sects. 

KEDAWUNG, a wood of Java, whitish 
and moderately hard. 

KEDER, Arab. Pandanus odoratissimus. 

KEDGEREE, a hamlet on the left bank 
of the Hooglee river in L. 21° 50' 8" N. 

KEDR, Rus. Ceder. 

KEDRON, a brook in Palestine, crossed 
by a bridge of one arch, leading to the gar¬ 
den of Gethsemane. Kedron is a Hebrew 
word, signifying “ darkness or sorrow.” 
Gethsemane is another Hebrew word, signi¬ 
fying “ wine-press.” On passing over the 
brook Kedron, and, leaving the Valley of 
Jehoshaphat on the right hand, the visitor 
ascends the Mount of Olives.— Robinson's 
Travels Palestine and Syria, Vol.i, p. 121 ; 
Skinner's Overland Journey, Vol. i, p. 210. 

KEDISH of Gallilee was a b&st or refuge 
city. See B&st. 

KEE, Burm. Syndesmis tavoyana, of 
Wallich. 

KEEAH-NAN, Burm. In Tavoy, a strong 
crooked wood, used for stocks. 

KEEHAR ? Uria ? A tree of Cuttack, 
a hard useful wood for mallets, pounders, 
rammers, and such like articles, and. would, 
perhaps, make up strong furniture.— Cal. 
Cat. Ex. 1862. 

KEKRA, Hind., are the carapace shells 
of crabs, properly Keukra, a crab. 

KEEKUR GUM, produced by Vachellia 
farnesiana—a variety of Gum Arabic. 

KEEL, Hind. ? Tar, dammer. 

KEELA also Mekh, Guz., Hind. Nail. 

KEELING ISLAND, in the Indian ocean, 
south of Sumatra. Here, Mr. Darwin found 
evidence of subsidence, earthquakes have been 
repeatedly felt : on every side of the lagoon, 
in which the water is as tranquil as in the 
most sheltered lake, old cocoanut trees were 
undermined and falling. The foundation posts 
of a stone house on the beach, which the in¬ 
habitants said had stood, seven years before, 
just above high water mark, were then daily 
washed by the tide. Keeling island is also 
called Cocoanut island. The Cocoanut crab* 
the Birgus latro, hermit or robber crab of the 
Keeling islands, is a kind of intermediate IMfc 
between the short and long-tailed crabs, an 
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bears a great resemblauce to the Paguri. It 
dwells in deep burrows. Mr. Darwin observ¬ 
ed their habits in theKeeling islands, and found 
that they live on the cocoanuts that fall from 
the trees. The story of their climbing these 
palms and detaching the heavy nuts is merely 
a story. Its front pair of legs are terminated 
by very strong heavy pincers the last pair by 
others, narrow and weak. To extract the 
nourishment, it tears off the fibrous husk, fibre 
by fibre, from $iat end in which the three eyes 
are situated, and then hammers upon one of 
them with its heavy claws until an opening is 
effected. It then, by its posterior pincers, 
extracts the white albuminous substance. It 
inhabits deep burrows, where it accumulates 
surprising quantities of picked fibre of cocoa- 
nut husks, on which it rests as on a bed. Its 
habits are diurnal, but evory night it is said 
to pay a visit to the sea, perhaps to moisten 
its branchiae. It is very good to eat, and the 
great mass of fat accumulated under the tail 
of the larger ones, sometimes yields, when 
melted, as much as a quart of limpid oil. 
They are esteemed great delicacies and are 
fattened for the table.— JPiguicr ; Bikmore , p. 
H9 ; Darwin , Voyage. 

KEEMNA, Burm. Laurus, species . 

KEEMUKO ? Cocculus palmatus. 

KEENA, Singh. Calophyllum burmanni, 
Wight . Keena oil is obtained from the seeds 
of different species of Calophyllum. 

KEENJUL ? Mahr, Terminalia aiata, 
Ainslie. 

KEEN-WE-WtEL, Singh. Calamus 
rotang, Linn . 

KEE-OW ISLAND, in the Canton river, 
is seven miles west of Lintin. 

KEERA, Hind. Cucumis sativus. 

KEERAT, Beng. Gentiana cherayta. 

KEERAY, Tam. Tribulus terrestris. 

KEERDAMANA, of Bombay. Conium 
maculatum, Linn. 

KEERNI, Can. Canthium parviflorum. 

KEERNI KA PHAL, Duk. Mimusops 
hexandra. 

KEERSEL, Maiir. Bignonia chelonoides, 
Linn. 

KEERTAR HILLS, running parallel with 
the Juttiel, more to the west, between 25* 50', 
26* 40, and about 67° 40'. The average 
height is probably below 2,000 ft. 

KEERTEE CHANDRA, Sans. From 
keertee, fame, chandra, the moon. 

KEERTANA, Sans. From kreet, to pro¬ 
duce harmony. 

^EESHOORIYA ? Wedelia calendulacea, 

kEI^HOORIYA, Eclipta erecta. 

KEESNEE, a river 13| miles from Mu- 
suffurouggur. 

KEESU, Hind. Butea frondosa. 
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KEFFI, a green and yellow-striped ker¬ 
chief worn on the head by the Jehen tribe of 
Bedouin Arabs at Yambavi.— Mrs . EllwoocFs 
Letter $ 

KEFFING ISLANDS. This little group, 
in the Molucca sea, is encircled by very 
extensive reefs projecting into deep water, 
rendering it difficult of approach. The 
Cachelot or spermaceti whale abounds in the 
ocean, and might support an extensive fishery. 
Some of the islets are low, sandy, girdled by 
reefs, and, as in Gliissn, with a lagoon in the 
centre, absolutely swarming with fish, while 
the shores are peopled by ducks and snipes. 
Keffing is also’ called Pulo Manok or Bird 
Island and lies midway between Ceram and the 
Serwatty group. It is a high solitary mountain, 
resting on the bosom of the sea, with a trun¬ 
cated cone, desert, and the refuge only of 
myriads of birds, which deposit such vast 
quantities of eggs, that many of the natives of 
the neighbouring isles visit the place and sub¬ 
sist for whole days on this wholesome food. 
Sulphur is also found on the rocks. The little 
communities existing in these scattered groups 
present curious phases of social life. Dwelling 
in housos erected on posts, they in many 
instances surround their villages with rough 
walls of coral, occasionally carrying a similar 
fortification all along the shore. Many indica-. 
tions among them prove the existence of 
piracy, besides calico and china-ware. Slaves, 
nutmegs, trepang, tortoiseshell, and edible 
birds-nests, are bartered for powder, shot, 
muskets and small cannon, and betray the 
inclination of the people to the use of arms. 
Many of them, apparently peaceful traders, 
are secretly addicted to piracy, though some 
bear a character for innocence and love of 
industry altogether inconsistent with this 
pursuit. Among these are the inhabitants of 
Motir, a gentle, tranquil, sober tribe, following 
the occupation of potters, and supplying the 
neighbouring islands with vessels and 
utensils of various kinds made of red clay ele¬ 
gantly moulded and of good quality. These 
compete in the markets of the Molucca sea* 
with the plates and pans brought by the 
traders of Keffing from the Ki Islands. — 
Kolffs Voyage of the Daourga , pp . 220, 
345; Darwin's Coral Reefs ; CrawfurtFs 
Ind. Arch., Vol. iii, p . 447 ; Temminch , pfl. 
Ill, 307 ; As. Journ ., p. 336 St. John** 
Indian Archipelago , Vol. i, p . 142. See Kei. 
KEG-FIG, Diospyros kaki. 

KEHJOOR, Hind. Properly Khajur, the 
date tree, Phaenix dactilifera, also the date. * 
KEHL-KANG, Singh. Plantain. 

KEI, this group of islands adjoining the 
Arru islands, is inhabited by the Arafura 
race* and the word Key, kei or Ki is prefixed. 
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KEIM. 

to the names of all their villages. The great 
Kei is about the size of Tanakeka, an island 
near Macassar. The men profess maho- 
medanism, but eat hog’s flesh, and the islands 
produce Maratigo and Banyaro woods, well 
adapted for masts. Lrthe island of Dori, the 
Papuans are called My fore. The are about 
5 ft. 3 inches high, few attain 5 feet 6 inches. 
They Wear their crisped hair its full length, 
and generally uncared for, which gives them a 
wild, scared appearance. The men, not the 
women, wear a comb. Amongst the Arafura 
or Papuan of Ke, the women aA not secluded, 
the children are merry, noisy, and have the 
nigger grin, and amongst the men is a noisy 
confusion of tongues and excitement on every 
occasion. The Ki are a group of ten islands, 
forming the northern of the south-easterly 
islands. The natives are industrious and 
are great boat-builders. The Carpophaga 
concinua occurs there, also in Banda where it 
is called the nutmeg pigeon. The islauds are 
covered with luxuriant forests. It is occupied 
by two races, one of them the Papuan who 
make cocoanut-oil, build boats and make 
wooden bowls. Their boats are from small 
planked canoes to prahus of 20 to 30 tons 
burthen. They build the skin first and after¬ 
wards fit in the knees aud bends and ribs. 
Money is not used but every transaction is in 
kind. The Papuan wears a waist cloth of 
cotton or bark. The other race are maho- 
medans who were driven out of Banda and 
wear cotton clothing. They are probably a 
brown race, more allied to Malays, but their 
mixed descendants have great varieties of 
hair, colour and features, graduating between 
the Malay and Papuan tribes. The Cypho- 
gastra ealepyga, a beautiful species of the 
Buprestidae, occurs here ; also the butterfly 
orchis, Phalasnopsis grandiflora, and two 
large beetles, Therates labiata, and Tricondyla 
aptera. T. labiata is ever on the watch, and 
from time to time emits an odour like otto 
of roses. T, aptera of the Malay islands 
resembles a large ant more than an inch long 
and is of a purple-black colour. It is-wingless. 
— Bikmo?*, p. 243 ; Wallace, Vol. ii, pp. 
103,114,115. SeeKe. 

KEIBI, Pers. Ape. 

KEIFIET. The aba or camaline, as it is 
styled in the Persian Gulf and the KeifiCt, are 
worn in Oman, by all classes. It is a broad 
kerchief, striped green, red, and yellow, 
having the sides hanging down, with knotted 
strings appended to themr, serving by their 
motion to keep off the flies, which are here 
excessively troublesome.— WellstecTs Tra¬ 
vels, Vol. it, p . 210. 

KEIGHWAD, see Tin. 

KEIM, Hind. Nauclea parvifolia. 
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KEINT, Hind. Pyrus variolosa ; Ban 
Keinti, Hind, is Edwardsia mollis. 

KEIRRI, Hind. Pinus excelsa, 

KEISH ISLAND is almost flat, and 
yielding a few date trees. The goats on this 
island were consecrated to Venus and Mer¬ 
cury, in the time of Alexander, when Near- 
chus, with the Grecian fleet, cast anchor here: 
for the Catoea of his journal, (preserved by. 
Arrian) is Keis or Keish in the nomenclature 
of oriental geography. It is, however, said 
to have been named Keish since the tenth 
century, when one Keis, the son of a poor 
widow, in Siras, embarked for India, with his 
sole property, a cat. There he fortunately 
arrived at a time when the palace was so 
infested by mice or rats, that they invaded 
the king’s food, and persons were employed 
to drive them from the royal banquet. Keis 
produced his cat, the noxious animals soon 
disappeared, and magnificent rewards were 
bestowed on the adventurer of Siras, who 
returned to that city, and afterwards, with 
his mother and brothers, settled in the island, 
“ which, from him, has been denominated 
Keis, or, according to the Persians, Keish.” 
In countries widely separated, and in various 
languages, the same story lias been related of 
different persons.— Ouseley's Travels, Vol. 
i, p. 170. 

KEITH A, Hind. Pyrus variolosa. 

K El VAN, the Chaldee Saturn. 

KEJ, the most western of the Kelat terri¬ 
tories. Kej is called Mekran,—sometimes 
also Kej Mekran, and is supposed to be the 
Gedrosia of the Greeks. It is inhabited by 
many tribes of whom the Gitchki is the most 
numerous, hut about half the population is of, 
a sect of mahomedans called Ziggar. The 
maritime and fishing population of the little 
ports on the coast of Mekran from Sanmiahi 
to Charbai, are denominated Med, and com¬ 
prise four divisions, the Guzbur, # Hormari, 
Jellar-zye, and Chelmar-zye. Although often 
overrun by armies from Kelat, its subjec¬ 
tion has been more nominal than real. A 
treaty was made with the naib of Kej, 
faqueer Noor Mahomed, of the Bezunjo 
tribe, in 1862, by which he agreed for an 
annual subsidy to protect the Mekran tele¬ 
graph which passes through his territories. 
The subsidy granted was Rupees 6,000, of 
which Rupees 1,000 are paid to the chief of 
Pusnee. If the term Kej was in use anciently, 
it is likely to have given rise to the name 
Gedrosia.— Bennett's Memoir, p. 183 ; Trea~ 
ties , Engagements and Sunnuds, VoU vii* 
p. 85. 

KEJ U, Ma lay . Cheese. 

KEKAR or Safed Kikar, Hind. Acacia 
leucophloca. 
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&EKIK. In lftt. 1* 83' S., long. 128* 37£ The first of these great divisions, or rather 
E., is a high island in the Gillolo passage. the portion of this comprised under the name 
KEKIS, Gr. Galls. of the province of'Sarawan, may be thus 

KEKKIEO of Ramree, is a lichen, doubt- described : 
less Alectoria jubata. It is gelatinous : The mountainous table-land of Beluchistan 

and is eaten by the natives with rice. extends from Cape Monze, on the south to 

KEKRA, Hind. Momordica muricata. the Affghan mountains north of Quetta, or 
KEKRA, Hind. The carapace or shell of from 25° to 30° 40' N. latitude, and is con- 
the crab, used as a drug. sequently about 340 miles in length. In 

KEKRI, Sit^GH. Cucumis pubescens, breadth it extends from the level plains 
Willd. , W. fy A. of Ku tehee eastward, to Nooshky on the bor- 

KEKUANG* see Anam or Annam, Cochin- ders of the Seistau desert westward, extend- 
China. ing thus about* 150 miles. But its breadth 

KEL, Hind., of Kaghan, the ibex. is by no means uniform : widest about the 

KELA, Hind. Musa paradisiaca, Linn . ; centre, it gradually narrows southward, until 
ban kela, Hind., is Hedychium spicatum. at Cape Monze, the range is only a few miles 
KELA, amongst the Uria, a migratory in diameter. The height also varies in the same 
people who live by catching snakes, basket- proportion. The greatest altitude is attained 
making. at Kelat about 7,000 feet, where the climate 

KELAART, a British medical officer of is European ; southward it rapidly decreases, 
Ceylon, who paid much attention to the natu- until, in the province of Lus, the elevation is 
ral history of the island. but a trifling degree greater than that of 

KELADY, Malay. Caladium eseulentum. Sind. It decreases also northward, the height 
KELAH, see Karen, Tigris. of Quetta being about 5,900 feet. This ele- 

KELAT, a town in Beluchistan, the re- vated district is composed of a succession 
sidence of a chief who has the title of Khan, of mountain ranges, which, rising from the 
and who is paramount amongst the various plains of Kutchee and valley of the Indus, 
tribes who occupy that region. The inliabi- tower one above the other in successive steps, 
tants of Kelat and Beluchistan, may be com- until having gained their maximum, they 
prised under four grand divisions, Brahui, subside iu lesser and lesser ranges westward. 
Beluch, Dehwar and Babi, with a few Hindoos Their general direction is from N. N. E. 
engaged in commerce. The Beluch and to S. S. W., and this uniformity of strike is 
Brahui form the bulk of the population of wonderfully preserved throughout. The 
Beluchistan, the former inhabiting the skirts mass is broken through at two points, viz: 
of the mountain ranges, and the latter the by the Bolan pass, at its northern extre- 
mountain districts especially in Sara wan and mity, and by the Moola pass near Gun- 
Jhalawan. The territories of the Khan of dava. Hero the ranges are twisted out of their 
Kelat, comprised under the term “ Belucliis- original direction, and run iu a N. N. W. 
tan,” are extensive and varied in character manner. Through these two great channels 
to no ordinary degree. They consist of the principal draining of the country is ef- 
lofty, rugged table laud and level ground, fected producing the Bolan and Moola rivers, 
and their climates exhibit the severest Lying in the bosom of the mountains are 
heat and the most intense cold. Viewing numerous valleys, having naturally a like 
' them geographically, they fall into the natural direction to the ranges between which they 
division of mountain and plain and may be run and varying in height according to their 
considered under the following heads :— position ; so that almost any desired tempe- 
lst.—The great central mountain range or rature and climate may be obtained from the 
table land running north and south which sub-tropical one of Sind to the temperate one of 
comprises the provinces of Sarawan, Jhala- Kelat. The district is naturally moderately 
wan, and Lus. well watered by rivulets and springs and rivers, 

2nd.—The mountain district extending artificially so by wells and karez, but there 
east-ward, inhabited by the Murree and are, as might be inferred, no rivers of any 
Boogtee, situated to the south of Sind and magnitude*. The heights of theranges arecloth- 
Kutchee. ed with trees (Junipers), which yield excellent 

. 3rd.—The province of the plains, that is, firewood and durable timber for building, 
the district of Kutch Gundava. The valley of Quetta, or Shawl, is situat- 

4th.—The province of Mekran, diversified ed in 67° E. long, and 30* to 30° 20' TJ. 
by mountain and desert which stretches west- lat. It is about 15 or 20 miles in length, and 
ward along the sea coast. from 4 to 6 in breadth. It is bounded to the 

5th. —The great desert of Seistan to the westward by the Chah’l-tan range, having a 
north of the last named districts. strike of S* S. W. by N. N. E. 
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The valley of Kanhee, is situated to the siderable size ; it contains the village of CL. * lo¬ 
west of, and ruus parallel to, that of Quetta, par and other small hamlets, 
but extends further south. Its leugth is The valley of Kelat is the most southern 
about 30 miles, and breadth 5 or 6. It is division of the province of Sarawan, and its 
bounded on the east by the great Chali’l-tan chief town is Kelat, the capital of Beluchis- 
range, which separates it from the valley of tan, and situated about its centre, in lat. 29* 
Quetta, and on the west by a parallel range N., and long. 66* 40' E. Dr. Cook supposes, 
of much less height, which, towards the north 1st, that the original inhabitants of the country 
separates it from the valley of Pishing. were hindoos, who fled from the conquering 

The valley of Moostung, is the principal inahomedans who invaded Sind, Lus, and 
and most extensive valley of the tract under Mel<ran, a. h. 93 ; 2nd, that the Brahui were 
consideration, and is situated to the south of Tartar mountaineers, who gained a footing in 
the valleys of Quetta and Kanhee. It ex- the country, and ultimately supplanted the 
tends from about 29° 30' to near 30° N. lat-, former, becoming the ruling race ; 3rd, that 
and its eastern boundary is nearly defiued by the Beluch came from the westward, but 
the 67° of E. long. It is therefore about 40 whether they were Seljuk Tartars, or Arabs 
miles in length, and varies in breadth from 5 from Aleppo, is a matter of doubt. Dr. 
to 8 miles, spreading out towards its upper Latham, however, classes the Belooch nation 
end, and being gradually constricted towards with the Persian, but considers them as a 
its lower or southern extremity. It is bound- modified form. He says, “ E. and S. E. 
ed by parallel ranges, running N. N. E. by of the proper Persians of Kirman, come the 
8. S. W-, of medium height, probably from Beluch of Beluchistan. If Rask's great 
500 to 800 feet. The range to the eastward theory be the correct one, which makes .all 
is pierced by a pass leading to the Dasht-i- the f ragments of nations speaking a Tamulian 
be-Daulat. dialect parts of one great continuous whole, 

The Dasht-i-be-Daulat is an elevated valley which spread in the earlier ages over- India 
or plain, situated to the N. E. of Moostung, and Europe, underlying the more recent 
at the head of the Bolun pass. Its diameter system of Celtic, Gothic, Slavonic, and elassi- 
is from 15 to 20 miles, and of its boundaries cal nations, as the primary strata in geology 
some approach the Bolan pass. It has no underlie the secondary and tertiary, but crop- 
towns or villages, but is occasionally clotted ping out, or being exposed here and there— 
with the toman of the Kurd tribe. Some as the fragments of nations—like the Lap, 
portions of it are cultivated in the spring and Finn, and Basque in Europe, and of the 
summer months ; but during the winter it is Cuchwaree, Cohatee, Toda, Ghond, Lar, and 
a black, howling wilderness, destitute of trees, other mountaineers of India ; if he says, this 
or any shelter ; the snow lies deep on it and theory be the correct one, then the Brahui, 
cold winds whistle over its frozen surface. It being of the great Tamulian family, would be 
is subject to the depredations of the Kaka the aboriginal inhabitants of the country, 
tribe of Affghaus, aud caravans are frequent- Thus the Koord who inhabit the Dasht-i- 
ly plundered by them. In the summer it is Bedaulat, doubtless came from Kurdistan, 
clothed with the fragrant Terk plant, and its probably amongst the followers of some 
..surface diversified by fields of waving grain, mahomedau invader.of India, and, perhaps, 
It has no streams, but one or two wells have laden with spoil, preferring, on their return, 
been dug and water obtained with some diffi- to settle where, they now are, rather than 
culty ; the cultivators are dependent on rain continue their march to their own country, 
and heavy dews. * made choice of the Dasht-i-Bedaulat. Again, 

The valley of Mungochar, is situated to many of the Jhalawan tribes are undoubtedly 
the southward of that of Moostung, more of Rajpoot origin ; aud until lately, the prac- 
circular in form, and of much less extent ; tice of infanticide was prevalent amongst 
destitute of trees, save a few stunted mul- them. Near Bagwana is a cave in the rock 
berries. filled with the dried mummy-like bodies of 

The valley of Girauee, is situated south of infants, some of which have a comparatively 
Mungochar, and is distant about 8 miles from recent appearance. The Sacae, who formed 
Kelat. part of Alexander's army, and whose country' 

The valley of Ziaret, is situated to the is stated by Wilson to have been that lying 
westward of, and runs parallel with, the pro- between the Paropamisan mountains and sea 
ceeding, is of considerable extent, well water- of Aral, still exist as a tribe of the Brahui of 
ed, and cultivated. Jhalawan. It is not improbable that they 

Valley of Chappar, lies westward of Ziaret accompanied Alexander as far as the south of 
and extends from the vicinity of Kelat to Sind, and returning with Craterus up the 
that of Mungochar. It is, therefore, of con- Moolla Pass, settled in their present position* 
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The Beloochee also have by no means a pure 
and unbroken descent from any one source. 
Adopting Pottinger’s theory, that the main 
body were Seljuk Tartars driven out of Persia, 
as he describes, and that the Beloochee have 
no resemblance in any way to the Arabs, yet, 
undoubtedly, many are of Arabic descent. 
In many cases the outline, of their physiog¬ 
nomy is very similar to that of the Arabs of 
Egypt and Syria ; and if such a Belooch was 
dressed in the Arab dress, it would be exceed¬ 
ingly difficult to detect his nationality. Others 
are Sindians who fled to the hills on the 
iuvasiou of their country by the mahomedans. 
The original hindoo inhabitants of the Murree 
and Boogtee hills were driven out by their 
present occupants, but the natives of Barkhan 
(the Khetrauee) inhabiting the more moun¬ 
tainous district to the northward, were able 
to hold their own. The whole are nominally 
subject to the Khan as chief of all, but his 
power appears to vary with his popularity. 
The tribes especially the Braliui moun¬ 
taineers, reside in tomans, or collections of 
tents. These tents are made of goat’s hair, 
black or striped ; the furniture is very simple 
—a few metal cooking-pots, a stoue, hand- 
mill, aud some rough carpets and rugs, with 
a distaff for spinning wool, and a hookah, are 
all that are usually found in a Braliui tent. 
That of the chief may, perhaps, be better 
furnished, and he is richer than his neighbours 
in flocks and herds. The dress of the lower 
orders is made up of a long tunic, trousers 
loose at the feet, and a black or brown great¬ 
coat, or cloak, usually of felt, kummerbund 
and sandals. They wear a small cap, either 
fitting tight to the outline of the head, or 
dome-shaped, with a tassel on the top. Those 
of the higher classes are elaborately orna¬ 
mented with gold thread. A few wear tur¬ 
bans, and the Belooch have them preposter¬ 
ously large, of white muslin. The higher 
classes are somewhat better dressed and carry 
loongees, or scarfs, which they throw around 
their shoulders in exactly the same mauner 
as a Scotchman wears his plaid, aud, strangely 
enough as the ancient Irish or Hyperboreans 
wore them ages ago. The men wear their 
hair long and flowing over the shoulders, 
whilst a luxuriant beard falls over the breast. 
The women tie theirs in a knot behind, 
brushing it smooth in front, and keeping it in 
place by a* kind of fixature. The colour of 
the hair is frequently brown or red, and many 
of the natives have a European cast of 
countenance, in some cases strongly resembling 
the Irish. The women wear a long gown 
reaching to the feet and elaborately worked at 
the breast. Bed is the fashionable colour. 
Where a blood feud exists, a man shoulders 
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his matchlock and stalks his enemy as he 
would an ibex, shooting him down whether he 
be armed or not, or working in his field. In 
the early part of the nineteenth century 
there was a feud existing between two 
tribes, in which one had already lost 300 
men, and the other 120. In some cases, 
by making compensation either in money, 
land, or cattle, the difference may be settled. 

At the commencement of the winter 
months, all emigrate to the plains, and many 
leave the hill country as early as the middle 
of September. 

The Merdoo, a Braliui tribe living near 
Khozdar, obtain antimony and lead from the 
hills of Kapper. The lead is found native, 
in pieces the size of marbles, a fact extremely 
rare in mineralogy. The foregoing remarks 
have inference to the province of Sara wan. 

In writing of Jhalawan, Dr. Cook, says the 
mountain range of Beluchistan is the great 
natural bouudary of western India, and may 
be described, figuratively, as composed of a 
vast under-structure, surmounted by parallel 
rows of walls (represented by mountain 
ranges) cut through here and there by long 
and meandering passages. 

The Merdooec tribe of Braliui, obtain lead- 
ore from many spots in their vicinity and 
reduce it. He visited a place called Seman 
about 14 miles distant in at southerly direction. 
It was situated amongst low sand-stone hills, 
black externally, with fragments and boulders 
of dark-blue limestoue, and arenaceous 
nummulitic rock scattered around. Beneath 
the sandstone was a red, sandy clay, and in 
this is found pieces of red ore, carbonate of 
lead, in thin, fiat, tabular masses, looking like a 
broken-up vein, which were covered externally 
with a layer of calcareous earth that prevented 
them from being easily detected. The place 
where this is found can hardly be called 
“ mines” as the shepherds merely poke about 
with a stick, pick up any promising pieces, 
roughly estimate the specific gravity by the 
hand, and, if they have not the proper weight, 
reject them. At Khozdar the implements are 
very very rude. A rough furnace with four 
upright, square stoues, and a hole below to 
insert the nozzle of a pair of bellows. 

An extraordinary sect, the Daee, are met 
with at Gajer. They resemble the Brahui in 
appearance, and wear the same dress. Also, 
portions of certain Brahui tribes are Daee, 
such as the Sageter, Takee, Sbadu, Laee, 
Mar brow, &c. They have a moolla or priest, 
and a book. They say that they originally 
came from the westward near Kej, where 
there is a city called Turbot. The sect 
abounds in Mekran, and had extended as 
far east as this. At the city called Turbot is 
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a little hill of circular form called by them 
Ku-Murad, on the summit of which is their 
principal musjid, where they meet at stated 
times to perforin their rites. 

Professor Wilson, in his “ Ariana Anti- 
qua,” page 141, mentions the Daee amongst 
other Scythiau tribes, as associated with the 
Massage tee, and in a map attached to Digby’s 
translation of Quintus Curtius, their position 
is fixed a little south of the Jaxartes. This 
coincidence of association with the Sageta 
and Sakae, both then and now, is worth 
remarking. 

The following heights wore obtained by 
the boiling point of water : 


Route towards Mekran. Return Route. 



Feet. 


Feet. 

Kelat 

7,000 

Juri 

3,900 

Pande'ran ... 

5,690 

Tyak . 

4,700 

Nogramma 

470 

Wujju (in the Kul 


Baghwana 

■470 

gully Pass.) 

5,700 

Khozdar ... 

830 

Mutt 

5,330 

Nal 

3,390 

Sohrat 

5,770 

Taigab 

360 

ltodinga ... 

6,580 

Greisher ... 

4,170 



Nokhejo ... 

3,380 



Gajer 

2,960 




The climate of Mekran generally, but 
especially at the level tract south of the 
mountains, is very unhealthy. Ghorbusta 
or Ghorbund, occur, structures at times 
almost bearing a resemblance to the Cyclo¬ 
pean remains of Europe. They are evi¬ 
dently traces of a people, who occupied or 
passed through the country long prior to the 
advent of the present occupants, who know 
nothing of the builders, or of the uses of the 
buildiugs, attribute them to Kaffirs or infidels. 
They are found usually in out of the way 
places, narrow valleys at present stoney and 
barren. They are placed always on declivi¬ 
ties, or across the mouths of ravines. Their 
solidity and size are proportioned to the steep¬ 
ness of the declivity ; but, where there is only 
a gentle slope the walls are narrow, low and 
slightly built, but where the’ descent is great 
and the flow of water after floods and rains 
would be violated, they are of great thickness 
and height, and, as seen in the valley beyond 
Baghwana, supported and strengthened by 
buttresses or walls built at right angles. 
They always present a scarped face to 
the opposite side, which, when well-pre¬ 
served, is levelled off* with the surrounding 
and superior ground. Those built across 
the mouths or ravines are very solid, and 
high, and usually the builders have taken 
advantage of soma mass of rock jutting out 
as a sort of foundation. Those in slopes are 
never seen singly, but always in numbers 
varying with the extent of the ground to be 


covered, and placed m succession one behind 
the other. The intervening ground being 
levelled is thus formed into a succession of^ 
terraces. These facts can lead, only to one 
conclusion, namely, that they were connected 
with the irrigation of the country. 

Those built across ravines were intended 
to form tanks for the preservation of the 
water that came down at irregular intervals 
in floods. Those on slopes, to economise the 
distribution of the water ; the surplus water 
of one terrace running over and flooding the 
lower one, depositing as it went a layer of 
surface soil. The ground thus levelled of 
course became more valuable, freed from the 
irregularity and roughness which characterise 
these narrow stoney valleys. They are almost 
confined to the province of Jhalawan, and 
are largest and most important in the south¬ 
ern and south-eastern portions of the pro¬ 
vince. That the ancient city at Gunjjuck is 
of the same date, and constructed by the 
same people, Dr. Cook thinks extremely pro¬ 
bable. F rom the numbers and position of these 
structures, the people who built them must 
have been extremely numerous ; must have 
felt that the country as existing by nature 
was utterly incapable of supporting them ; and 
they must have possessed an energy and inge¬ 
nuity which the present races are totally 
without. It appears probable nay almost 
certain, that they must have swarmed east¬ 
ward over the mountains from Mekran, mak¬ 
ing their appearauce on the south-west portiou 
of the table land. Gradually pushing eastward 
and northward; as their numbers increased, 
either rapidly by additions from without or 
more slowly by increase of the population 
from within, they ascended to the various 
valleys as high as Kelat, when, discovering 
the great eastern outlet, tbfc Moolla pass, they 
found an exit by it into the plains of India. 
How Jong they remained on the table land ? 
from whence they originally came ? and over 
what countries they eventually distributed, 
are alike mysteries. 

There are one or two points of slight re¬ 
semblance between the “ Pe-lasgi,” the 
builders of the Cyclopean walls of Greece, 
Italy, &c., and the Ghorbusta builders, sug¬ 
gesting that they might have been a kindred 
people with kindred habits. 'Jim Pelasgi 
came from Asia, not from Asia Minor, not 
from Syria, not fromAssyria, not from Persia, 
but probably from that birthplace of emigra¬ 
tion the tract north and north-east of Persia. 
The Ghorbusta builders probably came from; 
the same tract and were not Mekranees*; 
nor Persians, nor Assyrians. The Pelasg^' 
existed only a few generations in Greee#* 
(about 250 years) before they were tanked 
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out by the Helleues ; they must therefore 
have brought with them when they entered 
the country, their propensity for building 
massive walls, and commenced their work 
almost immediately on arrival. It was pro- 
.bably the same with the wall builders of 
Baluchistan, they only remained in the coun¬ 
try long enough to allow them to extend 
northward as far as Kelat, when, meetiug 
with the Moolla Pass, they debouched into 
the plains. Their art was a fully developed 
one, before they arrived here to carry it out. 
The Pelasgi arrived in Greece about 1800 
B. C. This date seems to accord roughly 
with the advent of the unknown people into 
Jhalawan. The Ghorbusta buildings differ 
considerably, however ; for when compared 
with the Cyclopean remains, they are slight, 
most roughly executed, and insignificant ; yet 
they evince a like instinct and habit iu two 
races which probably came originally from the 
same region. The races who now occupy the 
territory of confederate tribes, termed Belu- 
chistau, are (1 ) Baluch .tribes proper,viz. : the 
Brahui, the Riudand the Lumri ; (2) Those 
not Baluch, viz. : the Dehwar of the capital, 
the Jet of Kach Gandhava, the races occupy¬ 
ing the maritime provinces,theAffghan race of 
Shall and the hindoo residents of villages. 
Baluch is a term used by IbuIIaukal who says, 
“the Baloujes are in the desert of Mount 
Kefes, and Kefes, in the Parsi language, is 
Kouje, and they call these two people Koujes 
and Baloujes.” The Baluch race, extend from 
the eastern limit of Kach Gandhava to the 
confines of Persia, but include many tribes, 
speaking different dialects and of very differ¬ 
ent descent, as some have dark countenances 
aud others very fair. The greater part of 
the country west of the Indus, from the 
parallel of Shikarpbve to that of Sehwan, is 
held by Baluch tribes. In the Affghan dis¬ 
trict of Siwi, N. W. of Dadar, are the Baluch 
tribes of Khajah and Shilanclii, the latter, iu 
Siwi, being neighbours of the Affghan tribes 
of Safi, Kurak, Margazari and Duppal. Also, 
in the hills east of Kalian, are the independ¬ 
ent remote Husseni, Chacha, and Ketra tribes 
of Baluches. They border with the Piari 
Affghans on the east. There are numerous 
Balucfc east of the Indus, and those in Bha- 
walpore and the Panjab, are said to be the 
Rind. 

The countries west of the Indus, to which 
Europeans apply the terras Baluchistan and 
Afghanistan, are not known by these names 
to their inhabitants. Their inhabitants are, 
partly, dwellers in towns and, as indicated by 
their physical appearance, are of widely dif¬ 
ferent races, who have pushed or been pushed 
forwards from the south, the west, and the 
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northwest, into their present sites. A consi¬ 
derable portion of Baluchistan is subject to 
the khan ofKalat, the four subdivisions of 
whose territories are given by Mr.Masson as— 


Western. 

Maritime. 

Central. 

Eastern. 

Nushki 

Las 

Saharawan 

Kach Ganda- 

Kharan 

Hormara 

Kalat 

va 

Mushki 

Panjghar 

Kej 

Kolwah 

Jhow 

Pes8ani 

Jhalawan 

Harand on 
the Indus 
Dajii „ 


The Zigger Minghal and Baskshani, who 
inhabit Nushki, have no proper towns or 
villages, but reside in tents, and are not mi¬ 
gratory. Their river, the Kaisar, is useless 
for irrigation, and is lost amongst the sands. 
They cultivate wheat at the skirt of the hill 
ranges supporting the plateau of Saharawan. 
Snow seldom falls. The Zigger Minghal at 
one time occupied the Dasht-i-Guran near 
Kalat, but their increasing numbers compell¬ 
ed them to migrate into Nushki, dispossess¬ 
ing the Raskshani, of whom two tomans or 
clans still reside at Nushki. They have a 
good breed of horses, called Tarji. Their 
docks are very numerous. 

Kharan province, in which lies two small 
towns, is occupied by a tribe of Persian origin 
called the Nousherwani, of whom Alif Zye 
are one branch. They cultivate a little wheat 
aud barley but insufficient for their own 
wants. The Nousherwani of Kharan, claim 
a Persian origin and descent from Nushirwan, 
similar to the Udipur Rajputs. 

Mushki has several towns and castles, and 
is occupied by the Mehmasani, the Nousher¬ 
wani and Mirwari tribes. 

The Mirwari Brahui are located in Mushki 
Jhow and Kohwah. The Brahui entered 
from the west and point to Khozdar as the 
capital prior to occupying Kalat. 

Mehmas-ani have branches in Seistan, and 
the hills of Luristan. 

Kolwah, four or five days’ journey from 
the coast, has several villages and castles, and 
is occupied by the Mirwari, Rodahi, Homerari 
and Nousherwani tribes, who interchange 
their commodities with the coast, sending 
wool, ghi, hides and bdellium. 

Jhow has but one village, Nandaru, its 
tribes are the Mirwari and Halada, the latter 
Brahui aud pastoral. Numerous mounds here 
called “ daim” exist, where coins and trinkets 
are found, remnants of some former race. 

.Panchghar, has ten small towns, it is cele¬ 
brated for its groves of date trees, is occupied 
by the Gitchki tribe of Brahui, of* peaceful 
and agricultural habits. 
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Kej, the most western of the Kelat terri¬ 
tories, is inhabited by many tribes, of whom 
the Gitchki is the most numerous, but above 
half the population is of a sect of mahome- 
dans, called Zigger. 

Las is separated from the Lower Sind and 
the Indus delta by the Ilala mountains, and 
is occupied by the Lassi division of the tribe 
of Lumri or Numri. They have about 
twelve divisions or clans, one of which, the 
Jamhut, furnishes their chief or Jam. They 
trace their origin to Samar, who founded 
Samarkand, and acknowledge a consanguini¬ 
ty to the Bliatta of Jesulmir. The Lumri 
are an active, hardy, pastoral, people, their 
wealth consists in flocks of goats, with fewer 
buffaloes or camels. They despise agriculture, 
wild Lumri are found grazing on the rocky 
banks of the Hab river. Their language 
varies little from that current in Sind. They 
manufacture coarse fabrics from the wool of 
their goats and camels. The Lumri eats meat 
almost raw and is greatly addicted to the use 
of opium. It has only two or three places 
for receipt of custom. Near one of these, Bela, 
are found coins, trinkets and funeral jars. 
Sunmiani coutains numerous Meliman, and 
part of the fixed population of Bela is called 
Jaghdal. 

Ilormara, a sterile district with a port of 
same name subject to Las. Near Jabl Malan, 
is a tribe called Gujur ; at Garuki, the San- 
gur tribe, and at Ilormara in Mekrau, with 
400 houses, is a tribe of this name. The 
Ilormara tribe say they came originally from 
Sind. 

Pessani, west of Ilormara, is a small port of 
200 houses. 

Mekrau : the maratime and fishing popu¬ 
lation of the little ports on the coast of Mek- 
ran, from Sunmiaui to Charbai, are deno¬ 
minated Med, and comprise four divisions, 
the Guzbur, Hormari, Jellar-zai aud Chel- 
mar-zai. 

The Saharawnn territories are about 10,000 
square miles. The population does not ex¬ 
ceed 50,000. The borders of this elevated 
plateau, the more northern of the Baluch con¬ 
federate provinces, run with the Affghan dis¬ 
tricts of Peshing and Toba, dependent on 
Kandahar, and is separated on the east by a 
range of hills, from Dadar and Kach Gandava. 
It has only the Bolan river, and few rivulets, 
but the climate is cool, and the rains ensure 
good grain harvests. 

Shall is one of its districts where snow 
lies for two months of the year. The popu¬ 
lation consists of the Kassi tribe of Affghan 
who claim affinity with the Safi clans, but in 
spring and summer numerous toman of the 
Brahui range over its plains. Its capital, 
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called Shall by the Baluch, by the Affghan h 
called Quettah, an equivalent for Kot or fori;. 

Mustung has a healthy climate and fertile 
soil. It contains no Affghan, the fixed inha¬ 
bitants arc Dehwar, mixed with the Raisaui, 
Slierwani, Mahomed shahi, Bangol-zye, Lari, 
and Sirpherra tribes of Brahui* 

The Raisani the most respectable of the 
Saharawani tribes, (from “rais”Arab„ a ruler), 
are able to raise 500 fighting men. 

The Shirwani occupy exclusively Khad and 
Kishna, aud reside with other tribes in Shall 
and Mastung. They take their name from 
their belief that they came from Sherwan on 
the Caspian. 

The Mahomed shahi dwell chiefly at Mas¬ 
tung and Ivuhak, but hold also Zir-dad, a 
village west, of Bagh in Kach Gandava. 

The Bangol-zye exclusively occupy Isprin- 
i, but reside also at Shall and Mustang and 
n winter repair to Talli near Lehri. 

The Lari, exclusively hold Nermuk, but 
reside also at Mustang and Shaee, with other 
tribes. 

The Sh Luss reside at the skirts of the 
hills west of Khanak. 

The Sirpherra reside iu summer in Gliur- 
ghina, and during winter in Kach Gandava. 

Mangehar has a few dispersed hamlets. It 
is well irrigated with canals and the whole 
plain is intersected with bunds or dams to 
preserve the raiu. The toman are scattered 
over the plain. Many brood mares are kept. 
It is separated from Mustang by a lengthened 
valley termed Khad, in which the Slierwani 
tribe of Brahui dwell. The Brahui tribes on 
the east, border with the Mandawari, Kuchik 
and Puzh Rind tribes and the Ghazgi Brahui, 
adjacent to Kach Gandava. 

Besides these, Merv is held by the Kurds, 
Isprinji by the Bangol-zye ; Kuliak by the 
Mahomed shahi ; Nurmuk by the Lari Bra¬ 
hui ; Lup by the Kalui Rinds ; Kishan by 
the Slierwani. The fixed population of the 
several villages dispersed over this tract does 
not exceed 2,500. On the west of Sahara- 
wan, the country is held by pastoral tribes, 
the Sirpherra and their branch, the Rodani, 
Kurds of the Dhasht-i-be Dowlat: Sherwani 
of Khad, and the Raisani of Dolai and Kha¬ 
nak. 

The Dhasht-i-be Dowlat belongs to the Kurd 
Brahui tribes. It is in the northern part of 
Saharawan, and west of the Bolan hills, is 
about 15 miles in length, and breadth. In 
spring it is covered with lovely flowers and 
grasses and is then covered with the toman 
of the Kurd, who retire to Merv after the 
harvest of autumn, and then predatory bands 
of the Khaka roam over the ground and attack 
travellers. 
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The Kurd possess the Dhasht-i-bc Dowlat 
and Merv, also Tikari in Kach Gandava. 

Kelat, is the name of a town and province. 
The town with its 800 houses is in a narrow 
valley having on the east the hills of Kach 
Gandava. The population of Kelat consists 
of many Dehwar, Brahui, hindoos and slaves, 
aud the entire suburb is occupied by Affghau. 

The plain of Dhasht Garan, south of Chap- 
par, is inhabited by the Sunari, a branch of 
the Jehri of Jhalawan. 


The Bughti dwell at the hills east of Lehrat, 
Sing Saloh and Teriki. 

„ Homarari dwell at Tambu. 

„ Jamali „ Rojan. 

Of these Rind tribes, the Dumbki, Jakrani, 
Bughti and Doda Marri, have always been 
distinguished by their rebellious and preda¬ 
tory habits. They indulged these in the 
attacks on the British armies west of the 
Indus. The Marri tribe is considerable and 
inhabit the eastern hills of Kach Gandava, 


Jhalawan with less elevation than Sahara- 
wani, is held by Brahui tribes, amongst whom 
are the Minghal, Bizunju and Samalari, in 
the hills. The fixed population in their little 
towns does not exceed 10,000, are greatly 
exceeded by the pastoral tribes. The great 
tribes of Minghal and Bizunji, giving them 
the preponderance. 

The Minghal are of rude and predatory 
habits. They occupy the southern hills of 
Jhalawan from Khozdar to Bela in Las. They 
have two great divisions, the Shahi zye and 
Phailwan zye. 

The Bizungi, of which are two great divi¬ 
sions, the Amalari aud Tanbarari are west of, 
but on the same hills as, the Minghal. They 
are a violent people aud much addicted to 
rapine. 

Kach Gandava of which the capital is Gan¬ 
dava, is a great level tract, and is inhabited 
by three very distinctly marked races, the 
Jet, the Rind (including the Maghazzi,) and 
the Brahui. The Jet seem the original race, 
and Occupy the centre of the province. The 
Rind with their lawless sub-tribes the 
Jakrani, Dumbaki, Bughti and Marri are a 
more recent iutrusive race dwelling on the 
skirts. The Doda, a division of the widely 
dispersed great Marri tribe, for the last three 
centuries have occupied the hill ranges east 
of the plain of Kachi. The Marri are a 
brave race, and have long been distinguished 
as daring depredators. 

Haraud and Dajil, in Kach Gandava, but 
bordering on the Indus, are inhabited by the 
Gurchani tribe of Rind, who have the Muzari 
on their south. 

The great Rind tribes are subdivided into 
44 branches, though not Brahui are denomi¬ 
nated Baluch. Their traditions affirm them 
to have immigrated ages ago, from Damascus 
and Aleppo. Their language is the Jetki in 


and a peaceful and obedient portion of the 
tribe are in the hills west of the province 
below Jell. A large portion are at Adam 
Marri, on the S. E. frontier of Sind. The 
Marri of Kach Gandava were long notorious 
for their lawless habits and made frequent 
inroads on the plains. 

The following minor Rind tribes reside in 
the north eastern-hills of Sahara wan : 

Kallui at Lup. Mandarari at Rodbar. 

Kuchik at Kirta. and 

Pushh at Johan. Pugh at Kajuri. 

The Rind on the western banks of the 
Indus are two great tribes, the Gurchani, 
who inhabit Karand and south of these the 
predatory, but nearly independent, Mazari 
tribe. 

The Maghazzi have only four families, 
the Butani at Jell, being the chief. They are 
the deadly enemies of the Rind, but are pro¬ 
bably of the same race. 

Lt. (Sir Henry) Pottinger states that the 
races occupying Beluchistan, are divided into 
two great classes, severally known by the 
appellation of Beluch and Brahui, aud that 
these again are sub-divided into an infiuite 
number of tribes, who take their names from 
the chief under whom they serve, the district 
or country to which they belong, or the tradi¬ 
tions whence they derive their descent. The 
Beluchee partakes considerably of the idiom 
of the Persian and at least one-lialf of its 
words are borrowed from that language, but 
greatly disguised under a corrupt and unac¬ 
countable pronunciation. The Brahuiki, on 
the contrary, is so dissimilar in its sound and 
formation, that he did not recollect to have 
marked in it a single expression in any way 
approaching to the idiom of the Persian. It 
contains, he says, a portion of ancient hindoo 
words. The contour of the people of these two 
classes is as unlike, in most instances, as 


common with that of the other inhabitants of their languages, provided they be desceud- 
Kach Gandava and Mard-i-Rind means a ants of a regular succession of ancestors of 
brave man. The Rind, of Kach Gandava are either; but the frequent iuter-marriages 
of the Utan Zye divisions. which lake place amongst them have tended 

The Utan Zye dwell at Suran. in some degree to blend together the peculiar 

Dumbki ' ,j we jj Lehri characteristics of both, that in many families, 

Jakrani ) ’ aud even whole tribes, they have ceased to 

Doda Marri „ Kalian. exist. The Beluchee branch, in the first 
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instance, from the original class of that name, 
into three principal tribes, called Nliaru. 
Rind, and Mughazi. The Nharui, principally 
inhabit that portion of Beluchistan, which 
lies to the westward of the desert, and there 
are likewise khel of them at Nooshky and 
in Seistau. 

The Rind and Mughazi are settled in 
Kutch Gandava, to which fertile plain they 
have immigrated at different periods from the 
province of Mekran, and have become incor¬ 
porated with the Jut, or cultivators of the 
soil, as the subjects of the khan of Kelat ; 
a few of these likewise reside in the hills to 
the north-east of Kutch Gandava and skirts of 
the deserts north of Kelat. The sub-divisions 
of the Brahui tribes amount to about ten, and 
those of the Rind and Mughazi, each amount 
to double that number. 

The Brahui are also divided into an 
indefinite uumber of tribes and khel, and 
are a still more unsettled and wandering race, 
always residing in one part of the country, 
during summer ; and emigrating to another 
for the whiter season ; they likewise change 
their immediate place of resort many times 
every year in search of pasturage for their 
flocks—a practice rare among the Beluchee. 
They differ so much from the Beluchee in 
external appearance, that it is almost impos¬ 
sible to mistake one for the other. The 
Brahui, instead of the tall figure, long 
visage, and raised features of their folio w- 
countrymeu, have short, thick hones, with 
round faces and flat lineaments ; and Lieute¬ 
nant Pottinger had not seen any Asiatics to 
whom they bear auy resemblance, for numbers 
of them have brown hair aud beards. The 
Kurnburani, the chief tribe, regarding which 
there is a peculiarity, viz. : that of being 
divided into three distinct gradations of rank, 
called Ahmedzye, Khatii and Kurnburani. 
The first supplies the khan ; the Khani are 
of the secondary rank of chiefs. The word 
Kurnburani includes all the remainder of the 
tribe, but in common is applicable to the whole 
body. They receive wives from, but do not 
marry their daughters into, other tribes. 

Of the original settlement of the Beluch 
and Brahui tribes in the country, he says, 
when Mahomed, the successor of Subktagin, 
the first sultan of the Ghazuavi dynasty, 
turned his arms towards India, lie subjugated 
the whole of the level district, west of the 
Indus, to the very foot of the Brahui 
mountains. His son, Musaood, extended these 
conquests still more westerly into Mekran ; 
he adhered, however, to his father’s plan 
of not ascending the lofty ranges, and all 
subsequent invaders of Sind, seem to have 
been guided by their example. This is 
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ascribed to two causes. The Beluchee a scribe 
their origin to the earliest mahomedan invader 
of Persia, and are very desirous of being sup¬ 
posed to be Arabian extraction. They spurn 
the idea that they are derived from one 
stock with the Afighan. The affinity of the 
Belucheekee to the Persian language affords 
of itself strong evidence in favor of this posi¬ 
tion, (viz., that they came from the westward) 
to back which, we still see that the majority 
of the BeJuch nation still dwells on the 
western frontier; hut as neither their features, 
manners, nor language, bear the slightest 
similitude to those of the Arab, he rejects 
them totally. In the beginning of the fifth 
century of the Hejira, the Suljuk Tartar 
appeared in Khorasan, and in the short space 
of ten years, wrested that kingdom from the 
house of Ghazuavi. It was ceded to Alp 
Arslan, and constituted a part of the Seljukide 
dominions, until the extinction of that race, 
about 150 years posterior to Togrul Beg 
having assumed the title of emperor. In the 
lapse of time, the Beluchee are alluded to 
both by that general term and particular 
tribes, and as dwelling in the very districts 
which they people at this hour. We learn 
from the Greek and Asiatic historians that, 
as their armies became dismembered, either 
by the death of their generals or a defeat, 
the barbarians who composed them wandered 
over the country until they found an advan¬ 
tageous place to fix themselves, or entered 
the services of some more fortunate chieftain 
than their own as mercenaries. Such iu his 
opinion, were the Beluchee, and that they are 
of Turkoman lineage, various circumstances 
go to prove. Their institutions, habits, reli¬ 
gion, and in short, everything but their 
language, are the same ; this last anomaly is 
easily explained. The Seljuk had long settled 
in Persia, where they naturally adopted the 
colloquial dialect, and brought it with them on 
their expulsion by the Kharazmian kings. 
The unremitting enmity of these kings forced 
vast hordes of them to fly from Persia after 
they had been colonised there for many years. 
The fugitives are said to have gone to 
Seistan and the neighbouring countries, which 
are those of Sind, Seistan, and the Brahui 
mountains. 

The Rind, one of the principal divisions 
of the Beluch tribes, have a tradition that 
they came originally from Aleppo. 

The Brahui appear to have been a nation 
of Tartar mountaineers, who settled, at a 
very early period, in the southern parts of 
Asia, where they lived an ambulatory life 
in khel, or societies, headed and governed 
by their own chief and laws, for many cen¬ 
turies ; and at length they became incorpo- 
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rated, aud obtaiued their present footing at in latitude 28° 53' N., and longitude 66*27, is 
Kelat and throughout Belucliistan. It is 6,000 or 7,000 feet above the sea. The town 
impossible to form more than a supposition, with its 800houses is in a narrow valley having 
what was the nature of the region from on the east the hills of Kach Gandava. The 
which they emigrated, but their pursuits and population of Kelat consists of many Dehwar, 
way of domestic life afford the strongest Brahui, hindoos and slaves, and the entire 
reason for believing that they were originally suburbs is occupied by Affghan races, 
mountaineers ; and some amongst them affirm The Brahui aro supposed by Dr. Caldwell 
that the very name demonstrates this by its to be a Dravidian race, and one tribe claim to 
signification, being a compound of the affix, have come from the shores of the Mediter- 
boan, and rob, a word said to mean a hill in rauean. They are robust, large-made men. 
the dialect still spoken in some parts of The Brahui language, spoken by the moun- 
Thibet ; such reasoning, however, is not taiueers in the khanship of Kelat, in Belu- 
entitled to any great dependence, though sup- chistan, contains some Dravidian words and 
ported by the collateral evidence of the a considerable infusion of unquestionable 
Beluchee, being called in one quarter of the Dravidian forms and idioms. Considered 
country Nharui, which, if we admit the as a whole, this language is derived from 
former derivation, means “ lowlauders,” i . e,, the same source as the Punjabi and Sindi, 
literally not liill-men, a name they received but it unquestionably contains a Dravidian 
from the Brahui when they came amongst element, derived from a remnant of the 
them, and evinced a preference for the ancient Dravidian race having been incorpo* 
champagne districts, low villages, and plains, rated with the Brahui. The discovery of this 
The Brahui imagine themselves the aborigines element beyoud the Indus river, proves that 
of the country. some of the Dravidian like the Aryan, the 

In another place he states, that lie con- Graeco-Scythian and the Turco-Mongolian, 
eiders the hindoos to have been the first entered India by the north-west route. The 
colonisers of the upper part of the Brahui Brahui state that their forefathers came from 
mountains, and that the Brahui gradually Halb, Aleppo. Of all the Dravidian Ian- 
settled amongst them. That the first Hindoo guages, no two are so nearly related to each 
rajah was named Sehwa, who called in the other as to be mutually intelligible to the 
aid of these mountain shepherds against a people who speak them except in the simplest 
horde of depredators from the western parts aud most direct manner. Baluchistan com- 
of Mooltan, Shikarpoor, and Upper Sind ; prises the extensive regions between the 
and that the Brahui, having defeated am confines of modern Persia and the valley 
driven off these invaders, deposed the rajah of the Indus. To the north, Seistan aud 
Sehwa, and seized the government for them- Affghanistan ; to the south, the ocean marks 
selves—a chief of the name of Kumbar its boundaries. The products of the west find 
becoming kliau of Kelat, of whom the pic- their way through the passes of the Bolau, 
sent khan is a lineal descendant. Mulla and Guler. The first, or western 

The foregoing, says Dr. Cooke, would lead section of Belucliistan comprises the sub-divi- 
us to suppose :—1st, that the original in- sions of Nusliki, Kharan, Mushki, Panjghur, 
habitants of the country were hindoos, who Keej, Kobuah aud Jow. The second or mari- 
fled from the conquering mahomedans and time section, includes the provinces of Las, 
invaded Sind, Lus and Mekran, a. h. 93 ; Hormara and Pessani. The third, or central 
2nd, that the Brahui were Tartar moun- section, is formed of the great provinces of 
taineers, who gaiued a footing in the Saharawan and Jhalawan, to which are added 
country and ultimately supplanted the form- the districts dependent on the capital, Kelat, 
er becoming the ruling race ; 3rd, that and which are immediately situated between 
the Beluch came from the westward, but the two. The fourth, or eastern section, 
whether they were the Seljuk Tartar or the includes the provinces of Kach Gaudava, 
Arab from Aleppo, is a matter of doubt. Harand, and Dajil, the last two bordering on 
Of the other classes mentioned as residing the river Indus, 
at Kelat town are the Babi and Dehwar. The Immediately to the north and north-east of 
first are merchants, who appear to have come Dadar, are hills, enclosing the valley of Sibi, 
originally from Afghanistan: they are con- the abodes of the Khaka, Kadjak, Shilanehi, 
sidered a wealthy people. The Dehwar aro, Barru Zai, Marri, aud other mingled Affghan 
in all probability, the descendants of the and Beluch tribes : at a little distance from 
Tajik of Balkh. Their language is nearly Dadar, a line of jabbal, or low hills, or rather 
pure Persian, they inhabit the deh or villages, a fracture in the surface, extends from east to 
and do not emigrate ; are an agricultural west across the country, and separates the 
people, hard-working and poor. Kelat town, particular valley of Dadar from the great plain 
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KELAT. 


KELLEK. 


of Kach Gandava. The road throughout the walls of Rajhau. The desolate state of the 

fissure is level. country in that vicinity is chiefly attributable ' 

In the hills, near Khozdar, in Beluchistan, to their depredations.— Dr. Cooke in Bombay 
lead is found, which, being easy of fusion, is Medical Transaction , No. VI, New Series, 
smelted by the Brahui tribes to make 1860, p. 31 ; Lt . Bottinger's Travels in 
bullets, but no advantage beyond this is Beluchistan ; Caldwells Comparative Gram - 
taken or derived from the presence of the mar ; Mas$o?t*$ Jourtieys , Vol. i, p . 340 ; 
metal. Antimony is also said to occur. Vol. ii, p. 44. See Beluchistan, Daood Putra, 
West by a little north of Khozdar, and distant Kelat, Khanazad, Kiang, Kerman, Khyber, 
about ten miles, is the small town of Khap- India, Pisheeu. 

par, capital of the district inhabited by the KELLEK, is a raft in use on the Tigris 
Kaidrani tribe. Khozdar, figures in Persian and Euphrates, nearly as long as it is broad, 
romances, aud was formerly beyond doubt a It is composed of goat-skins blown up, and 
place of note. A considerable tappa, or fastened close together by reeds; this is 
mound lies north of the town. From Khoz- strengthened by cross pieces of wood, and 
dar along the bank of the Rud kliaua, the over these again are laid others to keep the 
soil is strewed with fragments of burnt brick bales of merchandise out of the water. The 
and pottery, aud further on, is a rude obelisk only fastenings of this raft are twigs, 
of mud, twenty to twenty-five feet in height, The skins are repaired and blown up afresh 
with its base of cemented stones. every evening, and during the day care is 

All Beluchistan, to the south of Afghanistan taken to keep them continually wet, which 
and west of the Indus river, is a mountainous prevents their bursting. The Kellek rafts are 
region, aud its coast is craggy, but not elevat- conducted by two long oars, the blades of 
ed j in some places a sandy shore ; inland, the which are made of pieces of split cane fasten- 
surface becomes higher. The most remark- ed together. The passengers arrange them- 
able features of Beluchistan, are its rugged selves as they can on the bales of goods ; aud 
and elevated surface, its barrenness, and if a person wish to be very much at his ease, 
deficiency of water. It may be described as he procures a wooden bedstead covered over 
a maze of mountains, except on the north- with a felt awning, which stands in the 
west, in which direction the surface descends middle of the Kellek, and serves him for a 
to the great desert on the south, where a low a bed by night and a sitting-room by day. 
tract stretches along the sea-shore. The The historians of Alexander mention that the 
latitude and longitude and elevation of its rafts on which this hero crossed the rivers 

chief towns are as under :— of Central Asia were buoyed up with skins 


o / o 4 / stuffed with straw ; they were then, no doubt 

Kelat .28 53, 66 27 ; 6,000 feet. as now, inflated with air ; and it is thus 

Sohrab.28 22, 66 0 ; 5,800 feet. that the Euphrates, the Tigris, the Karoou, 

Muuzilgah .29 53, 67 ; 5,793 feet. the Indus, the Oxus, and other rivers in Asia 

Angeera .28 10, 66 12 ; 5,250 feet. are crossed. Besides the Kellek, or raft, 

Bapow.28 16, 66 20 ; 5,000 feet. there is the Kufa, a round ribbed boat, or 

Peesee-Bhent ...28 10, 66 35 ; 4,600 feet. coracle, used on the Tigris and Euphrates, 

Sir-i-Bolan .29 50, 67 14 ; 4,494 feet. covered, not with skin* but bitumen. But of 

Putkee.28 5, 66 40 ; 4,250 feet. this, the only valuable article, is the bitumen ; 

Paeesht-Khana...27 o9, 66 47 ; 3,500 feet. the ribs are of thin willow rods or the midrib 

Nurd .27 52, 66 54 ; 2,850 feet. 0 f the frond of the date-tree, aud are useless, if 

Ab-i-goom .29 46, 67 23 ; 2,540 feet. the boat be broken up. The rivers of the pe- 

Juugikoosht ...27 55, 67 2 ; 2,150 feet. ninsula of India, the Kistnah, and Tumbudra, 

Beut-i-Jah . 28 4, 67 10; J,850 feet. are usually crossed in basket boat, or coracles 

Beebee Nanee,..29 39, 67 28 ; 1,695 feet. with a frame-work of ratan covered on the 

Kohow.28 20, 67 12 ; 1,250 feet. outside with skins. But, a single inflated skin, 

Gurmab * ..29 36, 67 32 ; 1,081 feet. such as are used as buoys for nets, on the east 

Kullar.28 18, 67 15 ; 750 feet. coast of Scotland, or a dried pumpkin, or a 


Lawless Beluch tribes cluster thick in the bundle of dry rushes, is used by individual 
hills. In the Sungurh division of the Dera travellers. On the Godavery, a small double 
Ghazee Khan district, the Kusranee re-appear, canoe is in use, the passenger sitting astride 
but the most powerful tribe are the Bozdar. the connecting beam. The strata of rushes, 
Under the Sikh rule, the fort of Mungrota are evidently of the same kind as the " ves* 
was erected to check their depredations, sels of bulrushes upon the water,” allud- 
After that the government built a fort there, ed to by Isaiah, in chap, xviii, ver. 2. This 
south of Dera Ghazee Khan : the Boogtee and peculiar mode of navigating that river is the 
Murree carried their arms up to the very same as known to the ancients as the 
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KELISERAVA. KKLU. 


u Navigia Conacia.”— Rich's Residence in 
Koordistan , Vol. ii, p . 128 ; Perrier's Journ 
p. 429 ; Mignan's Travels , pp. 23, 423, 

KELI, Hind, of Kulu and Beas. Cedrus 
deodara, deodar or Himalayan cedar. 

KELI KADAM, Beng. Nauclea cordi- 
folia, 

KELI-KAT’R, a migratory race in the 
Central Dekhan. 

KELING, Tibet. Cedrus deodarus, Lam¬ 
bert . 

KELINGAON, see Iudia. 

KELINGU, Singh. Tamil, kurung. In 
planting the seeds or kernels of the palmyra 
fruit, the germinating plant, in the lirst stage 
of its growth is of the shape and dimensions 
of a parsnip, but of a more firm and waxy 
consistence. These are driod in the sun, 
and when dressed in slices, form a palatable 
vegetable : esteemed a delicacy in the south 
of Ceylon. The Kelingu is reducible to a 
farina, which in the time of the Dutch was so 
much prized for its delicacy that it was sent 
home as an enviable present to friends in 
Holland. It is an article of food chieiiy in 
Ceylon and is cultivated for that purpose ; 
the seeds being sown in, six to eight layers, 
under loose sandy soil. When fresh they are 
roasted, boiled, or sliced and fired like the 
bread fruit. When it is to be kept so, the 
parchment-like covering is removed, and 
they are dried in the sun, and kept under the 
name of “ Odiai,” and this when boiled is 
called “ Poolooc Odiai.” When the odiai is 
reduced to flour or meal, it is used to form the 
preparation of “ Cool” of the Singhalese. The 
Singhalese also prepare from kelingoo meal, a 
dish called “ Putoo,” which is occasionally 
eaten with rice, and also with jaggery. It is 
made of prawns, or fish, scrapings of cocoa- 
nut kernels aud unripe jack fruit. The 
people of southern India and Ceylon have for 
many huudred years been in the habit of 
eating this pulp or root, which is the first 
shoot from the palmyra nut, which forms the 
germ of the future tree, and is known locally 
as Ponnam kelingu. It is about the size of 
a common carrot, though nearly white. It 
forms an article of food among the natives for 
several months in the year ; but Europeans 
dislike it from its being very bitter. Recent 
experiments have proved that a farina superior 
to arrowroot can be obtained from it, pre¬ 
pared in the same way ; and 100 roots, 
costing 2yield one and a half to two 
pounds of the flour.— Tennent ; SimmoncTs 
Seeman . 

KELI also Kelmang kelu, Hind. Cedrus 
deodara* Chhota kelu is Asparagus racemosus. 

KELISERAYA, Karn. A barber, a hair 
dresser. 


KELLA, Arab* A dry measure, the 
fortieth part of the toman, and equal to 
4|th lb.— Simmond's Diet. 

KELLANGA MIN, Tam. Whiting fish. 
KELLI COTTAH, a fort 15 miles E. of 
Trichiuopoly. 

KELMUNG, Tibet. Cedrus deodarus, 
Lambert . 

KELON, of Kullu aud Kahgra, is the 
Cedrus deodara. The Kelon turpentine of 
commeice, is the oily product of Cedrus 
deodara, or Kelon ka tel, IIjnd., Turpen¬ 
tine. 

KELONTER, a Persian magistrate. Qij. 
Kalantar ? greater. 

KELP, Eng. Barilla. 

KELT. Ernest Curtius is of opinio.n that 
tho ancestors of the people of India, and of 
the Persian, Greek, Italian, German, Slave and 
Kelt races, were originally one people dwelling 
in the uplands of Asia : and t/liat the first to 
separate themselves from this united Arian or 
Indo-European family, and to push their way 
into Europe, was the Kelt, who were followed 
by the German, and these by the Slave and 
Lett. The next great swarm that deserted 
the hive and left behind them tho progenitors 
of the Medo-Persian and the Indian, was 
composed of the common ancestors of the 
Greek and Roman. 

KELU, Cedrus deodara, the Deodar or 
Himalayan cedar. Kelu grows on the north 
slope of Dhaola Dhar and in Kullu, and is a 
native of Kulu ; but it is also found in the 
Boonghalla forests. It. is a tree of fast growth, 
and grows to a great height. Its wood is fra¬ 
grant, of a reddish-yellow colour, highly resio- 
ous and inflammable ; very durable, yields 
valuable timber, it is also not subject to warp, 
A thin oil exudes from the roots of the tree 
which is held iu much esteem as a cure for 
sores, it is also rubbed over inflated skins to 
preserve them. The wood is also used for 
flambeaux. In Kunawar it is the most valu¬ 
able timber tree. It grows to twenty or thirty 
feet in circumference, and Gerard measured 
two trees of thirty-three and thirty-four feet; 
aud had seen trees 150 feet high, and they 
may be 200. He says it is astonishing what 
a quantity of this fine wood is wasted, even 
where it is scarce, for the saw is unknown ; 
and to get a plank of any size, they split 
a tree into several thick pieces with wedges, 
and then fashion it with an adze, thus losing 
the greater part of it. He supposed it to be 
the Cedar of Lebanon, it doubtless is th* 
Larix deodara of Royle. It is almost inde¬ 
structible, and is therefore used for beams of 
houses, temples and especially granaries, as no 
insect touches it. An oil is made from tne 
Kelu, which when rubbed on any other kind 
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KEMAON. 


KEN. 


of timber, ia a great preservative agaiDSt ver¬ 
min., This wood has an agreeable smell, apd 
would be invaluable in the plains of India, as 
it resists the attacks of the destructive white 
ant.— Capt. Gerards Account of Kunowar, 
p . 68 ; quoting Balfour , 75 and 189 ; Mr. 
Barnes' Kangra Settlement Report , para. 
146 ; JPowell's Hand-book , Vol. i, p. 540, 

KELUMPIT, is a very large tree of Singa¬ 
pore, sections are employed by the natives 
for cart-wheels. 

KELWA-RAGU, Tam. Eleusine coracana, 
Gcert . 

KEMAKII, see Mesopotamia. 

KEMAL, Hind., the Kyamal of Murree 
hills, Odinawodier, alsoBerberis aristata, and 
Rottlera linctoriu. 

KEMAMAN, see Jakun. 

KEMANCHEH, a musical instrument, 
the si tar of India, found in almost every 
Persian town. Those made at Shiraz, are of 
tut or mulberry tree wood ; the body (about 
eight inches in diameter) globular, except at 
the mouth over which is stretched and fixed 
by glue, a covering of parchment. But they 
are of various materials ; the body merely a 
hollow gourd ; or every part is richly inlaid 
and ornamented. They are sometimes made 
of the girdu or walnut tree wood. See Ke- 
mengeh. 

KEMAON, a .non-regulation district in 
the N. W. Provinces of India. The Hima¬ 
layan districts of Kemaon, Garhwal and of 
Kote Kangra, abound in true hemp of the 
finest quality, cultivated both on account of 
its fibre and for the different preparations of 
Bhang. The fibre is sold among themselves 
for 2 rupees for 82 lbs., or about 5s. a cwt. 
Lord Auckland, when Governor-General of 
India, calculated that at the native rates it 
might be landed in Calcutta for £7-16 a ton, 
and hemp seed for £6 a ton. Major Corbet 
gives three estimates of the price, including 
all expenses, at which hemp could be deliver¬ 
ed in Calcutta from Ivotedwarra, Chilkea, 
and Sunnea, the average of which is £ 15-2 a 
ton. Captain Kirke giving 5 rupees a mauud 
for the hemp at Deyra Dhoon and calculated 
that it could be delivered for about £17-14 a 
ton. The culture is well understood in mauy 
parts of the hills, as they carefully prepare 
and usually manure the ground, thin the 
plants to within three or five iuches, and cut 
the male plants, “ phoolbhanga which flowers, 
but has no seed,” a month or six weeks before 
the female plant, “ goolanga or ghoolbhanga” 
which has seed, the latter being cut about 
the end of September. The preparation is 
aHo understood, the best way is to procure a 
clean and uniform article in loDg lengths, 
without raising or platting the ^nds up in 
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any way and to resemble the Peters burgh 
hemp, as nearly as possible. See Nepal, 
Bhot, Turai, Kamaon, Kumaon. 

KEMAS WARRYATS, see Caprese. 

KEMBAL, Hind. Odina wodier, also 
Rottlera tinctoria. 

KEMBALLY, Can. Onion. 

KEMBAT-TI, seo Oryza sativa. 

KEMBOO, Sans. Costus speciosus, Boxb., 
Sm. 

KEMBIJ, also Segapu Kallu, Tam. Ruby. 

KEMENGEH, Arab., aviolincello of two 
strings. See Kemancheh. 

KEMLU, Hind. Berberis aristata. 

KEMMENDJNE, a village near Rangoon, 
taken 9th Dec. 1824 by the Indian army. It 
is now a part of the Rangoon cantonment. 

KEMM1, see India. 

KEMMUM, Turk. Cummin seed, 

KEMO, Malay. Shells of Tridacua gigas, 
the great clam of the Archipelago. 

KEMP also Kempty, the coarse rough 
hairs of wool, which are avoided by the*nnnu- 
facturer in his purchases of wool, deteriorat¬ 
ing, as it does, the appearance of even common 
fabrics by their inferiority and harshness, and 
not taking dye readily. The kemp of Cash- 
mere goat’s wool is, however, made into coarse 
cloth,— Sunmond's Diet. 

KEMUDU ? Glass. 

KEMIJN, Arab. Cummin seed. 

KEN or Caine, a river that in part bounds 
Barnhill on the west. 

KEN, an Egyptian goddess of Assyrian 
origin, the Astarte, Astaroth, and Mylitta of 
the Assyrians, Syrians, and Arabs. This 
divinity appears to have been introduced into 
the Egyptian pantheon in the time of the 18th 
dynasty, or at the commencement of the 
close connection between Assyria and Egypt. 
On comparing a representation of the goddess 
in the rock sculptures of Malthaigah, with an 
Egyptian has relief in the British Museum, 
the mode of treating the subject is seen to 
be nearly the same. In both we have a 
female standing on a lion. The Egyptian 
figure holds two snakes and a flower, the 
stalks of which are twisted into the form of 
a ring ; the Assyrian carries a ring alone. 
The flower resembles that borne by the wing¬ 
ed figures in the place of Khorsabad, and is 
not found in the edifices of the first Assyrian 
period, where the flowers in the hands of a 
similar figure are of a different shape. For 
instance, the goddess Athor or A thy, Dr. 
Hiuks reads the same name as that of the 
presiding divinity, on the monuments of 
Assyria. Mr. Birch admits, in his observer 
tions on the cartouches, that the introduction ^ 
of the Assyrian gods, Baal and Astartae of 
Renpu or Resepb, of Ken, and Anata or 
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KENDtTIJ. 


KENTH. 


Anaitis, can be traced to the 18—19 dynasty 
and is coeval with the epoch of the great 
conquests of Egypt in Central Asia, On a 
tablet at Turin she is called Atsh, or Adesh, 
the name of the chief city of the Khitae, a 
Mesopotamian people attacked by the Rames- 
sids (Prisse. Mon. PL xxxvii.) She usually 
appears in a triad with Renpu and Khem or 
Chamno, also deities of Semitic extraction. 
The attempt to connect the names of many 
Egyptian and Assyrian divinities has been 
frequently made. The goddess Ken is one, 
whose Assyrian origin is generally admitted, 
and whose appearance on the monuments of 
Egypt affords important evidence in an 
inquiry into the date of the Assyrian edifice. 
The worship of the Sacfci, seems to have been 
introduced into India from the Egyptians and 
Assyrians, and the image of the Hindoo 
Doorga is unquestionably a modified type 
of Ken and Astarte. The image of Kali is 
an original of the Hindoos, the worship of 
which is inculcated in the Upa-Poorans, 
written at a considerably later period than 
the Poorans, which first originated the idolatry 
of the hindoos.— Layard, Nineveh , Vol. ii, 
jp. 213 ; Tr. of Hind ., Vol. i, p. 37. 

KEN, a long measure of Siam, the half of 
the vonah, and equal to 37f inches.— Sim- 
mond's Diet. 

KEN, Chin. A Chinese oil. 

KEN A WIT DYAK, see Kyan. 

KEN-BWON, Burm. Acacia vugata,Buc h. 

KEN-BUNG, also Tsa-tlia-khwa, Burm. 
Coccinea grandis, Voigt . 

KENCIIWA, Hind. An iutestinal round 
worm. 

KENDAL, Jav. Cordia myxa, Roxb. 

KENDH, a close grained, hard, wood of 
light red colour. The heart wood is quite 
black and hard, like ebony, which it some¬ 
what resembles in every respect : it is plenti¬ 
ful in the Santhal juugles from Raneebahal to 
Hasdiha, over a space of about forty miles 
in length. Used by the natives for beams, 
&c., the fruit of the tree is also eaten by 
them.— Cal. Engineers' Jonrn. July 1860, 

KENDU, Beng., Hind. Ebony. Diospy- 
ros montana, and D. tomentosa. 

KENDULI, the birth-place of Jayadeva, 
the greatest lyric poet of Bengal, perhaps 
of the world. Lassen supposes Jayadeva 
to have lived about a. d. 1150. But he was 
a follower of Ramanand who flourished in the 
beginning of the 15th century. General 
Cunningham fixes the date of Ramanand in 
the latter half of the 1,4th century. Jayadeva 
was a great religious reformer, though he 
is now remembered only as a poet. It has 
been justly remarked, that what Melancthon 
was to the early Lutheran Church, that was 
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Jayadeva to the reformation in Bengal. The 
great charm of the Gita Govinda consists in 
its mellifluous style and exquisite woodland 
pieces.— Tr. of Hind ., Vol . i, pp. 56-57. 

KENERI, amongst the bnddhist caves in 
India, those of Keneri on the island of Salsette 
are remarkable. They are purely buddhist, 
but inferior to those of Ajunta or Karli. 
They are excavated in a hill in the midst of 
an immense tract of forest country and Mr. 
Fergusson supposes their date to be about the 
9th or 10th century of the Christian era. A 
copper plate found in the relic chamber of 
one of the Kenneri caves contains inscriptions 
in Old Pali. It is of the 2nd century b. c., 
about 100 years of the reign of the Truku- 
daka dynasty, and No. 2 cave character is 
used in the inscriptions. The religion men¬ 
tioned is buddhist with a salutation to Sarvajna, 
Bhagaven Sakya Muni and chaitya as men¬ 
tioned. The king or prince mentioned is 
Trukudaka. Pushya Barrna of the conquered 
country called Taromi, dedicates a chaitya. 
Mention is made of the forests around Bard- 
hamana, a country noticed in the Prataprudra 
inscription.— Vol. x, p. 97. 

KEN-FA, Chin. Bambusa nana. 
KENG-THEP-PIIEOOT-KYAY, Burm. 
A sound small wood of Tavoy,used in building. 

KENG - TIIEP - GUYUNG - YWEPT, 
Burm. A light inferior wood of Tavoy used 
in building. 

KENISSAT-UL-KIAMAT, the Church 
of the Resurrection, commonly called the 
Holy Sepulchre. By the Arabs it is called 
Keuissat-al-Komamat. This last word means 
“ a laystall,” in allusion to the place where 
the Holy Cross was found.— Robinson's Tra¬ 
vels, Palestine and Syria , Vol. i, p. 40. 

KENJA, Brng., Hind., also Kurunja, 
Beng., Hind. Galedupa indica, Lam. 

KENKRA, Hind., Duk. Crab. 

KENNA, Singh. Crotalariajuncea, Linn. 
Sunu. 

KENNEDYA, a genus of beautiful plants, 
belonging to the Leguminosro, with lilac, and 
crimson coloured flowers, with short keels 
whilst the coccinea have long ones, they 
are propagated by seed, in any good soil.— 
Riddell. See Leguminosae. 

KENPONI, in the maps, is the province 
of Kiug-po, to the east of Takpo, and its oc¬ 
cupants are surmised to be the wild races 
who opposed the ascent of the English ex¬ 
plorers in Assam.— Latham. 

KEN SHI, J aPan. A sheriff or witness to 
an execution. 

KENT A L, Beng. Artocavpus integrifolia, 
Linn . 

KENTH, or Shegal, Hind* of Kanawar. 
Pyrus variolosa, wild pear. 
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KKRAIT. 


KERALA. 


KENTUCKY COFFEE TREE, or Har¬ 
dy Bonduc. See Coffee tree wood. 

KENWAL or Keoli, Hind. Cedrus 
deodara. 

KEO, also Kaiun, Hind. A black pulse, 
black-seeded Dolichos lablab. 

KEONJJI, Hind. ? A tree of Chota Nag- 
pore with a soft red wood.— Cal. Cat. Ex. 
1862,. 

KEONJUR, a tributary estate S. E. of 
the Kolehan. 

KEONTHUL. After the Goorkha war of 
1818, a portion of the territory of Kconthul 
was sold to the maharajah of Puttiala. The 
chief claims a Rajput origin. He is bound to 
render feudal service. In 1858 the chief was 
created a lajah, and received a dress of 
honor worth rupees 1,0Q0 for his services 
during the mutinies. The revenue of the 
state is Rupees 30,000, and the population 
by census 18,083.— Treaties, §c. 

KEOOBRUNG, see Kunawer. 

KEOR Hind , of Punjab, seed of Holar- 
rhena antidysenterica, Wall. 

KEOR A, also Keori, Hind., Bkno. Pan- 
danus odoratissimus, I Ann., also a perfume or 
essence from the flowers of Pandanus odora¬ 
tissimus. 

KEORA, Bicng. Sonneratia apetala. 

KEORI, Hind, of Kulu and Reas, Cedrus 
deodara, deodar or Himalayan cedar. 

KEPAK, sec Cochin-China. 

KE-PHO-GYEE, see Karen. 

KEPH08, also Kepos, Gr. An ape. 

KEPPEL’S ISLE, is from ten to twelve j 
miles in circumference and distant from the 
mainland six miles. There are numbers of a 
singular fish of the genus Chironectes which 
leap with great activity over the mud, among 
the arched roots of the mmigrovos, among 
which are small crabs, Ocypoda and Ma- 
crophtlmlmus— Macgillivray’s Voyage, Vol. 
i, p. Go. 

KEPPING, a division of the Spanish dol¬ 
lar in- Sumatra, which is divided into 400 
kepping ; eight therefore are worth about, 
one shilling,— SimmoncVs Diet. 

KER, Hind. Urtiea heterophylla. 

KERA, Sans. Cocoauut. tree. 

KERAFS, Egypt. Apium graveolens, 
Linn 

KERAH, see Khuzistan ; Arabistan. . 

KERAIT, the royal dynastic tribe of Tar¬ 
tars to which Prester John belonged. Prester 
John’s country appears to be the Tenduc of 
Marco Polo, which he states to have been 
“ the chief seat of Prester John when hei 
ruled over the Tartars” and also the* resi¬ 
dence of his descendants in their reduced and 
subordinate position. Marco Polo says the 
Great Khans often gave their female relations 


in marriage to the kings of Ket'ait or 
Prester John’s line. And other intermar¬ 
riages were frequent, e. the Christian 
mother of Gayuk Khan, and Dokuz-khatun, 
the Christian queen of Hulagu, were both 
princesses of the Kerait royal family, i.e. 9 
apparently of Prester John’s. The mother 
of Hulagu was of the same family, andChen- 
giz, as well as several of his sous, took* wives 
from it. On the destruction of the kingdom 
of the Kerait, a Kouriltai, or general assembly 
of the chiefs of all the hordes was convoked.— 
Marco Polo, Vol. ii ,p. 50, in Yule Cathay , 

Vol. i, pp. 146-7. 

KERALA, an ancient district embracing 
Malabar and Canara. It was peopled by Pa- 
rasa Rama with brahmans who emigrated into 
this province and introduced their religion 
amongst the inhabitants. The province was 
divided by them into 64 districts which were 
governed by an ecclesiastical senate presided 
over by a brahman every three years. But 
ori the arrival of the Portuguese in 1498 they 
found a hindoo ruler, designated Zamoriu, 
ruling over one of the most important of tho 
principalities into which tho country had 
been divided in the 9th century. Kerala is 
also called Parasu Ram Kshetrom, and is a 
long narrow strip of country stretching from 
Cape Comorin toGokurnomand was an ancient 
sovereignty. Of this, the tract of country 
below the ghats, from the rivers Canjaroto 
pooyn, the original southern boundary of 
Canara to Travancore inclusive is now called 
Malayalam or the Malabar coast. Kerala 
from about b. c. 68 to a. i>. 352 was ruled by 
37 Peroomal or viceroys from the Chera or 
Salem rulers, and after them by the ancestors 
of the present nominal rajas. The western 
coast comprising the ancient kingdom of 
Korala, offers an interesting field of research. 
The frequent mention of the principal places 
by the Greek and Arabian geographers, 
the ready access afforded by its ports to 
maritime enterprise, the Persian, Arab, 
Syrian and Jew colonies established there 
from the earliest times, may all receive 
important elucidation from an examination of 
existing remains of ancient sites. Although 
more subject to the operation of external 
influences than most other parts of India, it 
is here that the early hindoo institution* 
have been best preserved, and that we may 
look with the best founded expectations of 
enlarging our knowledge of aboriginal races 
and primitive •customs. The remarkable 
tribes to be iflet with in the depths of the 
forests and mountains of the Syhadri range, ^ 
the traditions of the polity of Parasu Rama 
and of the arrival of some of the present 
dominant classes, the Haiga, Chitpawau 
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KERBKLA. 


KERK. 


Namburi, Teer or “ Islanders,” &c,, all afford Turks when sultan Murad IV, took Baghdad 
carious sources of inquiry and speculation a. d. 1636. The Persians frequently send 
According to the mythology of the hindoos their dead to be buried at Kerbela, from the 
the country of Kerala, which includei interior of the country. On leaving Kerbela 
Malabar and Cauara, was (together with th< one traveller met nine mules laden with coffius, 
Concan) miraculously gained from the sea by and while at Baghdad he often saw others 
Parasu Rama, the conqueror of the Kshetrya passing to their last resting place near the 
and 'as miraculously peopled by him wit! honoured remains of the grandson of the 
brahmans. A more rational account states prophet. The revenue arising to the. hier- 
that, about the first or secoud century of our archy of Kerbela, from the drains on the 
era, a prince of the northern division of Kerala purses of its visitors, are enormous ; and must, 
introduced a colony of brahmans from Hindu- more than sufficiently, pay for all the ex- 
stan ; and, as the numerous brahmans of Mala- penses of its state. Kerbela is about sixteen 
bar and Canara are mostly of the five northern farsang from Baghdad; the city is large, 
nations, the story seems to be founded in fact, aud crowded with inhabitants, being res- 
However the population may have been in- pected as a bast or place of refuge. In 
troduced, all accounts agree that Kerala was, India, Kerbela is the name given to a plain 
from the first, entirely separate from the Con- near a sea, river or tank, whither the mahome- 
cans and was possessed by brahmans, who dans annually carry their taboot.—Her klots ; 
divided it into sixty-four districts, and govern- JPorter's Travels , Vol. ii, p. 281. 
ed it by means of a general assembly of their KERB UK, see Iran, 
caste, renting the lands to men of the inferior KERCHER, Egypt. Calotropis gigantea, 
classes.— Dawson's Ancient India ; Elphin - Brown. 

stone's History of India , p. 414. See India, KERELEH, Pers. Luffa amara. 
Pandiya, Sankara Achari. KERENFUL, properly Karn-ful, Arab. 

KERALEE, Beng. Cryptocoryne ciliata. Cloves. 

KERAN, a Persian silver coin worth about KERGAII, see Kabul, Kaffir, 
one shilling.— Simmond's Diet. KERLIA JARDONII, a sea-snake of 

KERANOH, IIind. Charity Lands. Madras, one of the Hydrides, see Hydrides. 

KERARI, Hindoo-worshippers of Devi, KERI or Kaur of Salt Range. Capparis 
in her terrific forms, and the representatives spinosa, European caper, 
of the Aghora Ghanta and Kapalika, who, KERIS, se*e Tibet, 
so late as the 10th century, sacrificed human KERITPUR, see Sikhs, 
victims to Kali, Chamunda, Chinna Mastaka, KERIVOULA, a genus of mammalia, 
and other hideous personifications of the belonging to the Cheiroptera, of which several 
Sakti of Siva.— Wilson , Hindoo Sects. species occur in India, viz : Kerivoula for- 

KERBECK SIAH, Per. Helleborus mosa, K. Hardwickii, K t picta, K. Sykesii, 
niger. K. trilatitoides. See Cheiroptera, Mammalia. 

KERBELA or Meshed Hoossein, is situat- KERK, a pirate race who occupied the 
ed a short distauce from the west bank of the shores at the mouth of the Indus and carried 
Euphrates, and not very far from Hillah, the on their expeditions as far as Jeddah in the 
supposed site of Babylon. It is westward Red Sea. The name is written Kerk, Kurk, 
from Baghdad, is a place of pilgrimage to shiah Karak, Kark, aud Korak, and the race is now 
mahomedans, and is surrounded by gardens extinct, but Nearchus mentions Krokala, and 
aud groves of palm trees which are watered at the mouth of the Indus, there is a large 
by a canal from the river. The chief object nsular tract which bears the name of Kakra’Ja, 
of interest is the mosque, built in the reign corresponding to Arrians* description, “a 
of shah Abas the Great, pu the spot where sandy islaud about four miles from Cape 
Hoossein, the son of Ali, nephew of and son- Monze.** It is situated between the Wanyani 
in-law of the prophet, was murdered. It is and Pitti mouths of the Indus aud, according 
a sacred place of pilgrimage aud burial to the ho Captain Postans, extending to and includ- 
Persians who are shiah .mahomedans, that is, ing Karachi. The A’in i Akbari and other old 
who acknowledge the caliphate of Ali: by the works show that the Kakra’la tract has been 
Turks, however who arb sunni mahomedans, 0 known for the last three centuries at least, 
and do not believe that Ali was the rightful There is, however, a place called Karaka, 
kalipb, it is held in no peculiar veneration, three miles below Hyderabad. To prevent 
hence though no Christian is allowed to enter the piratical inroads of the Kerk, the Persians 
the precincts of the mbsque, a Turk whose threw large stones into the Tigris, to obstruct 
house overlooked the court, made no objection ts navigation, and they built no city of any 
to a traveller going up on his roof and making importance on the sea-board. Alexander, on 
a sketch, Kerbela fell into the power of the his return from India, caused the stones to be 
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KERKOOK. 


KERMANSHAH. 


removed from the Tigris, with a view to 
further commercial intercourse. It is sup¬ 
posed that a portion of the Kerk tribe occu¬ 
pied the north-eastern shores of the Black 
Sea, where there were the tribe of Kerketaei 
or Kerketae, with a bay of Kerketis : also the 
tribe of Kerketiki, and cities of Karkinitis 
Karkine and Kirkoeum, a region of Kerketos, 
a bay of Karkinitis and a river of Karkenitis, 
also the tribe of Koraxi with the wall of 
Korax, and the Sindi are found in the same 
locality (Orphei Argonautica, Cribrelli versio.) 

“ Kerketi que, ferox ea gens, 

Sindi que superbi,” 

and Ptolemy, Strabo and Herodotus speak of 
tribes called Sindiani, Sindones, Sindos and 
Sinti, witli a Sindicus portus, and town called 
Sinda, Sindica, and Sindes and a tract called 
Sindike, and Hesychius states the Sindi of 
the Euxine were in reality Indians. It is 
from this region that the Indian merchants 
must have sailed wiio were wrecked in 
the Baltic, and were presented by the king 
of the Suevi or Batani to L. Metellus Celer, 
the pro-consul of Gaul.— Elliot's Hist, of 
India , Vol. i, pp. 510-512. 

KKRKAL (var). Can. Felis pardus, Linn.; 
Temm .; Sykes. 

KERKHEH is the ancient Choaspes, there¬ 
fore Susa occupied the site of the ruins of 
Shus, and not the town of Shushter. The 
modern stream called Kuren is not the ancient 
Choaspes. Like the river Kurdistan which 
bears this name in its upper course, and 
Jerahi lower down, although it is a very 
deep, broad, and rapid stream, receiving many 
considerable tributaries before it reaches the 
Kuren, so, likewise, the Kerkheh (the Choas- 
pes), one of the greatest rivers of Persia, 
is called Kara-su, near Kerman shah and 
Gumasab, near Nehavend. The Kizil-Uzen, 
which rises in Kurdistan, changes its name 
to that of Safid-rud, before it discharges 
itself into the Caspian Sea, in the pro¬ 
vince of Ghilan. A! Hid is a canal flowing 
into the Kerkha, near Hawizah, through 
groves of a species of calamus, growing luxu¬ 
riantly in a low tract of country, between 
the Tigris and the Kerkha, inundated by the 
overflow of the Tigris.— Mignan's Travels , 
p . 251 ; Baron C. A. De Bode's Travels in 
Luristan and Arabistan , pp. 27, 341-42. 

KERKOOK, the Korkura of Ptolemy, is 
two miles to the north of Baghdad. Baba 
Goorgoor is the name given to a spot three 
miles from Kerkook, where, in a little cir¬ 
cular plain, white with naphtha, flames of fire 
issue from many places. There appears to be 
little doubt, as D’Anville conjectures, that 
this is the Korkura of Ptolemy. The people 
of Kifri say that on the eve of Friday, a 
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little lamp is seen to bum of itself on the 
summit of the hills overlooking the plain : 
it is most probably a similar phenomenon to 
Baba Goorgoor. A celebrated doctor of maho- 
medau law, surnamed Az&m, or the honoured, 
is buried at this plac e.~Rich’s Residence in 
Koordistan , Vol. i, p. 44. 

KERMA, see Vaishnava. 

KERMAN and Mekran, are peopled by 
Persians, principally,—but contain also Turk, 
Beluchec, Brahui aud A Afghan. Fars is 
bounded on the east by Kerman and Laristan. 
The province of Kerman, the ancient Cara- 
mania, is bounded on the E. by Seistan and 
Mekran ; N. by Seistan and Khorassan ; W. 
by Fars, Lar, and Irak ; and on the S. by 
Mekran and the Persian Gulf. There appears 
to be no river worthy of remark in this pro¬ 
vince ; and it abounds in deserts, the natural 
consequence of a scarcity of water. Kerman 
is sometimes called Serjan, and equalled at one 
period the proudest cities of the empire.— 
Kinneir's Geographical Memoir , pp. 194-7. 
See Khond Amir, Kuzzilbash, Iran. 

KERMANI, a clan in Kurdistan, who 
were originally from Pizhdar, near Sikoneh 
on the frontier of Persia. TheBabbeh is the 
chief family of the Kurd clan of Kermaui ; 
the members of which are the hereditary 
chiefs of the clan ; and hence their whole 
territory and the people are now called the 
government of the Bebbeh or Baban. The 
clan was originally established at Pizhdar in 
the northern mountains near Sikoneh or 
Sikeneh on the frontier of Persia.— Rich's 
Residence in Knrdistan> Vol. i, p. 80. 

KERMANSHAH, in lat. 34° 26' N. as 
it now stands, is a handsome city, exhibiting 
the glittering domes of mosques within, and 
the battlements and towers of lofty walls 
without. Being erected on a south-western 
slope of the mountains, it commands a wide 
view of the vale ; it is famous for an excellent 
manufactory of fire-arms ; and the villages 
in its vicinity, for carpets of the most beauti¬ 
ful colours and fabric. Luxurious gardens 
surround the town, abundant in fruits of all 
kinds, but particularly in grapes of an 
exquisitely delicious muscatel flavour. The 
population amounts to about 15,000 families, 
some few of which are Christians and Jews. 
Tbo mountain of Takht-i-Bostan forms a 
part of the chain of Be-Sitoon ; and, like it, 
is craggy, barren, and terrific. Its aspect, 
as approached, is of the most rugged gran¬ 
deur; and its towering heights, lour dark 
over the blooming vale of Kermanshah. A 
little forest extends from the river’s side, to 
a considerable distance over the plain ; 
perhaps the green descendants of the woods 
that overshadowed the gay pavilions of 
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KERRKH SA1DEH. 


KESH. 


Khosroo, in his hunting parties ! The carpets 
of Kermanshah are a manufacture which adds 
much to the wealth of its province : none can 
be more rich, soft and beautiful. Persian 
carpets are justly celebrated for the beauty of 
the patterns, the fineness of the wool, and the 
durability of the colours—vegetable dyes, also 
a green not made elsewhere, conjectured to be 
saffron and indigo. Some of them fetch high 
prices as £6 or £8 for a carpet, two yards 
square, in the country itself. The finest are 
made at Sena, and there is a famous manu¬ 
facture carried on at Ferahoun, near Teheran. 
Carpets of any size can be made there. The 
finest carpets of all used to be made at Herat, 
and there are some splendid ones iu the 
Chahl Minar, at Ispahan, one of which is 140 
feet long and 70 feet wide. Large numbers 
were exported to England through Trobizond 
up to 1855, and they were sold nearly as 
cheap in Loudon as in Persia, owing probably 
to the course of trade. The Kermanshah 
proviuce now only consists of five districts. 
Its revenues amount to, from the taxes 60,000 
tomaun ; from the customs 13,000 tomaun, 
making a total of about 33,000/.— Porter's 
Travels , Vol. ii, pp. 167 to 201 ; Ed. Ferr's 
Jourp. 26. See Zingarri, Sassanian Kings. 

KEROWLEE. This petty state paid a 
tributo of Rupees 25,000 to the peshwa, 
which was ceded to the British government 
by the 14th Article of the treaty of Poona in 
1817. The maharajah had made over the 
village of Machulpore and its dependencies 
to the management of the peshwa in lieu of 
the tribute. In 1825, when Bulwunt Sing, 
the legitimate heir to the state of Bhurtpore, 
was rebelled against by his cousin Doorjuu 
Sal, the rebel was supported by the maha¬ 
rajah of Korowlee. After several disputed 
successions, maharajah Muddeu Pal succeeded, 
in 1854. lie rendered good service in the 
mutinies, in consideration of which the sum 
of Rupees 1,17,000 duo by him to the British 
government was remitted. The maharajah 
of Kerowleo received the right of adoption. 
The area of his stato is .1,878 square miles, 
and the population about 188,000. The 
revenue from all sources is only about Rupees 
3,00,000. The wbolo military force, of the 
state is about 2,000 men.— Treaties , Engage¬ 
ments and Sunnuds, Vol. iv, p. 99. 

KERPAH or Serpah, Bhootea. Neilgher- 
ry nettlo. 

KERRAGE, see Lead. 

KERRAT, see Nepal. 

KERREH SAIDEH, known in Arabian 
geogtt^phy ns Khanka Sabur, Shapur’s ditch, 
is a bifurcation of the Euphrates, from near 
Hit* and after a course of several hundred 
miles* enters tho Persian Gulf, by a separate 
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mouth, rendering culturable a vast tract of 
ancient Chaldaea, Shapur Dholactuf, in the 
fourth century, either cut or re-opened this 
channel. He is said to have intended it as a 
defence against the Arabs. — Rawlinson , Vol. 
i, p. 17. 

KERULA, Beng., Hind. Luffa amnra, 
Roxb. 

KERZE, Hind. Ervum lens. 

KERZEN, Ger. Candles. 

KES, Jap. Poppyseed. 

KESA, Sans. Ilair. See Keshuvu. 

KESAR, Hind. Crocus sativus. Saffron. 

KESAEA, Guz., Hind., Mahb. A saffron- 
coloured robe worn by a Rajput when resolv¬ 
ed to conquer or, die.— Wilson . 

KESARA, see Kama. 

KESAEA CHETTU, Tel. Crinum de- 
fixum, Ker. —C. asiatieum, JR. ii, 127.— 
Rbeetle, xi, 38. 

KESAEAMU, Sans. Mesua roxburghii, 
Wight 111. i, 127 ; this name is also applied 
to Mimusops elerigi and Eottlera tinctoria. 

KESARI RANG, Hind. A sort of saffron 
colour. 

KESARIYA. To the north and north¬ 
west, distant 30 miles from Besarli and some¬ 
what less than two miles to the south of the 
large village of Ivesariya, stands a lofty brick 
mound capped by a solid brick tower of con¬ 
siderable size, supposed to be remains of 
ruins, occurring after the commencement of 
the Christian era. The Kesariah mound, is 
20 miles north of Bakhra, in sight of the 
Gandak River. It has an inscription in Sans¬ 
krit, and is of about the date of the Bakhra 
image inscription. The character used in the 
inscription is the same as the Saruath and 
Bakhra character. The avatars and the sakta 
hymn of the Rig Veda is mentioned but no 
invocation of liindoo gods named. Chandra- 
datta, son of Suryadatta, is mentioned. Tho 
inscription is imperfect, but the overliving 
Chandradatta was born on the Sunday appro¬ 
priated to the reading of the Sakla by his 
father Suryadatta. Tho Sakta has for one 
of its verses the holy “ gayatri.” At Lauriya 
Ara-Raj, between Kesariya and Bettiah, at 
tho distance of 20 miles to the northwest of 
the Kesariya stupa, and one mile to the south¬ 
west of the hindoo temple of Ara-Raj Mahadeo, 
there stands a lofty stone column which bears 
in well-preserved and well-cut letters several 
of the edicts of king Asoka.— Beng. J$. Soc . 
J. Vol. iv, pp. 128 & 286, JNb. 32 o/1864. 

KESAVA, see Krishua. 

KESAVA'SENA, see Inscriptions, Hindu. 

KESH, a town, thirty-six miles south of 
Samarkand. Timur’s famous descendant Ba¬ 
ber, the first Great Mogul, .tells us that in 
spring the walls and terraces of the houses 
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KESRA. 


KESRA. 


at Kesh are always green and cheerful. Ti- some gigantic ruins still to be seen in its 
mur and Baber both mention Kesh as Shahr viciuity, are believed to be the remains of th*£ 
Sabz, or the “verdant city.”— Markham's ancient metropolis. Porter remarks that when 
Embassy , Vol. xiii, p. 120. we consider that so many centuries have passed* 

KESHAR, Beng. Scirpus kesoor. since Babylon became a deserted habitation, 

KESHARA-D AM, Bkng. Jussieua repens. aud that it yet lay in the neighbourhood of 
KESIIOORr, Bkng. Eclipta erecta. populous nations, our surprise ought to be, 

KES1I-RAJ, Bkng. Wedelia caleudulacea. not that we find so little of its remains, b&t 
KESIIT, see Kooroot. . that we see so much. From her fallen towers 

KESIITVAR, a territory in the N. W. have arisen, not only all the present cities in 
Himalaya, in L. 76* E., and L. 33° 34' N. her vicinity, but others which, like herself, 
KESHUR, Bkng. Rottlera tinctoria. are long ago gone down into the dust. Since 
KESHUREE, Sans., from Keshuru, a the days of Alexander, we find four capitals, 
mane. at least, built out of her remains. Seleucia 

KES1IUREE-MULUNGA, Beng. Fitn- by the Greeks, Ctesiphon by the Parthians, 
bristylis scliocuoides. Al Modain by the Persians, and Kuta by the 

KESIIURIA, Duk. Syn. of Wedelia Caliphs, with towns, villages,and caravansaries , 
caleudulacea. without number. Ctesiphon was built by the 

KESHUVU, Sans. From Keshu, the Partliiaus out of the ruins of Babylon. Its 
hair. See Kesa. ruins are to be seen on the eastern shore of 

KESOSA NO ABRA, Jav. Naphtha, the Tigris, eighteen miles south of Baghdad, 
Petroleum. and immediately opposite to it, the ramparts 

KESRA, or Kesri, a title which seems to and fosse of the Grecian city of Seleucia, 
have been indiscriminately applied to the which afterwards becoming identified with 
later princes of the house of Sassau, and was the former, under the name of Coche,—they 
probably derived from the Caesars of the assumed, when thus united, the epithet of Al 
Romans, or the Khusru or Chosroes of the Modain, or the cities. Ctesiphon. was most 
Persians. The title was certainly given to admirably situated on a sort of peninsula 
two dynasties of Persia. The Tak-i-Kesra, is a formed by a sudden flexure of the Tigris 
ruined arch on the site of Ctesiphon, and is a which must have embraced the greatest part 
magnificent monument of antiquity. To its of the town. Its foundation, however, can 
light, are fragments of walls and broken hardly be ascribed to any particular person, 
masses of brickwork ; to the left, and there- as it would seem to have increased gradually 
fore to the south of the arch, are the remains during a succession of mftny years, from a 
of vast structures, which are encumbered camp to a city. Pacoras, supposed to be 
with heaps of earth. The natives of this Orodes, king of the Parthians, and cotem- 
country assert that tlio ruins are of the age of porary with Anthony, is thought to be the 
Nimrod, of whom, in Scripture, it is said, “and first who surrounded it with walls, and made 
the beginning of his kingdom was Babel aud it the capital of the Parthian empire. It was 
Erech and Accnd and Calneh in the land of sacked, together with Seleucia, by the generals 
Shinar.” The Babylonian empire was sub- of Marcus Aureleus, a. d. 165, and afterwards 
verted by Cyrus, who took the capital, by by the emperor Severus. It became the 
turning the course of the Euphrates, and favourite winter residence of the powerful 
marching his troops along the bed of the successors of Artaxerxes, from whom it was 
river into the centre of the city. The walls taken by Said, the general of the kalif Omar, 
and temple of Belus arc said to have been a. d. 637. The sack of Ctesiphon was 
demolished by Xerxes, on his return from the followed by its gradual decay, and little now 
Grecian expedition ; but this could not have remains but that part of the palace of CJhosroee 
been the case, as they were still standing iu called Tak-i-Kesra, the arch of Chosroes, » 
the time of Alexander. After the building melancholy emblem of the glory of its master* 
of Seleucia and Ctesiphon, Babylon became It is seen from afar on the plain, and presents 
gradually deserted ; and we learn from St. a front of three hundred feet in length by one 
Jerome that the space within the walls was hundred, and sixty in depth, having in its 
converted by the Parthian kings into a royal centre a vaulted hall, a hundred and six feet 
hunting park. From this period we cease to in height to the top of the arch, the span of 
hear of Babylon as a city, but notwithstand- which is eighty-five. The Ali Capi at Ispahan 
ing so many ages of barbarism and ignorance aud the gates of the palace of Delhi, sink into 
have passed away, tradition still continues .to insignificance beside the Tak-i-Kesra. The city 
identify both its name and situation. The walls, which appear to have been of very great 
town of Hilleh is said, by the people of 1&e thickness, may also be traced to a considerable 
country, to be built on the site of Babel; and distanco on both banks of the- river. The 
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KETAPAN. 


KHABBAL. 


names of Seleucia and Ctesiphon are very 
frequently confounded by the early Christian 
Writers ; but the cities stood on opposite side 
of the river Tigris, and were built at different 
periods.— Mignaris Travels , pp. 58 to 73 ; 
Layard , Nineveh , Vol. i, p. 242 ; Kinneir's 
Geographical Memoir , pp, 253-4, 273-4 ; 
Porter*s Travels ; J. B. Fraser*s Travels , 
p. 3. See Euphrates, Kalneh, Kasr, Kesra, 
Seleucia, Tak, Tigris. 

KESRI, or Chosroes, see Sassaniau Kings. 

KESRU, or Hursingar, Hind. Flowers of 
Nyctanthes arbor tristis. The tubes of the 
corolla of the weeping nyctanthes, ore brought 
from Mewar, considered heating given in 
medicine, one tola a dose, used chiefly to dye 
yellow : two seers for one rupee.— Gen . Med . 
Top., p. 143. 

KESRU, Hind. Polygonum aviculare. 

KESSARI FLOWERS. The flowers of 
the Butea frondosa, Roxburgh ; they have 
been imported into England for experiments 
in dyeing. See Kesu. 

KESSINA, Siam. The Aloes-wood tree. 

KESSU, see Krishna. 

KESTRIL. The kestrel, Tinnunculus 
alaudarius, and also the sparrow-hawk (Acci- 
piter virgatus), are common in India. The 
former may be observed hovering over the 
plains, and at dusk, not unfrequently in 
numbers, perched on stones and tufts of 
grass. Both prey extensively on mice, lizards 
and beetles. The latter hawk is trained for 
quail-hunting. Two species of kestrel are 
common about Dugshai ; the lesser kestrel, 
Tinnunculus cenchris, is the more abundant, 
and may be seen in numbers hovering over 
the sides of the mountains and the little 
terraced fields in quest of beetles and large 
insects. Independent of size, the latter is 
distinguished from the other by the light 
colour of its claws which are black in the 
common kestrel.— Adams. 

KESU, Hind. Flowers of Butea frondosa. 

KESUN, Bali. Garlic. 

KET, also Koet, Hind. Feronia elephan- 

tum. 

KET, a river of China. Its source is at 
Fa-lo-ke, in the range of hills called Ma-fo- 
se-ko ; after passing Makofsky, its course is 
north-west as far as the town ofNa-li-mo 
(Narim), near which it falls iuto the river 
Obey (O-pu).— Staunton's Narrative, p. 74, 

KETAKA or Ketaki, Hind., Tel. The 
strong odoured flower of the Pandanus odora- 
tissimu8,also Pandanus odoratissimus.— L.fil. 

> KETANGI or Wungu wood, is often used 
mstefed of teak : the grain is somewhat 
finer : when in full blossom, it is perhaps 
the most beautiful tree existing. 

KETAPAN,* Jav. A tree of Java. 


KETEPING, Jav. Amygdalus communis. 

KETGI, Beng. Pandanus odoratissimus. 

KETI BARI, properly Kheti-Barh Hind, 
Agriculture. 

KETMI GANDBO, Fr. of Mauritius. 
Abelmoschus esculentus, W. A. 

KETOEN, Dut. Gossypium indicum, 
Lam . Cotton. 

KETOO, Sans. A sign, from kit, to dwell. 

KETRA, see Kelat. 

KETRI or Kettri, See Khshetry, Zonar 
or Khetri. 

KETSIOTH, Heb. Cassia bark. 

KETTISOL, Chin. Paper umbrellas, see 
Umbrella. 

KETU, an imaginary planet, said to cause 
the eclipses of the sun and the moon. See 
Rahu. 

KETUKI, Beng. Green-spined screw- 
pine ; Pandanus odoratissimus. 

KEUFA, Chin. Bambusa nann, Roxb. 

KEUMMUL, also Brod-Kummel, Ger. 
Carraway seed. 

KEUN, Hind, of Kashmir, Flax. 

KEUOO, Beng. Costus speciosus. 

KEVONA ? Sterculia acuminata. 

KEURA, also Keora, Hind. Fimdanus 
odoratissimus. Keore ki pat, Duk. Leaf of 
Pandanus odoratissimus. Kewore ka-phul, 
Duk., the flower of Pandanus odoratissimus. 

KEVURU,Tam. Eleusine coracana, Goert. 

KEW, Ger. Hay. 

KEWAR, Hind, A sweetmeat. 

KEWN, Burm. Teak, Tectona graudis. 

KEWRA-KA-JAR, Guz , Hind. Orris 
root. 

KEWSEW, see Kiu-siu. 

KEWUN ? Kewanni, Duk. Helicteres 
isora, Linn. ; Rh .; Roxb. ; IV. Sf A. 

KEYA-KANTA, Beng. Foetid screw 
pine. Pandanus foetidus. 

KEYNKRA, properly Khenkra, Hind. 
Crab. 

KE\ r SUR, Duk. Nyctanthes arbor-tristis. 

KEYSUR, Duk., Saffron. 

KEZH YARUGU, Tam. Elensine cora¬ 
cana. 

KEZIRAH, Ar. Coriander seed. 

KHA, see Khyen. 

KHA, Burm. Azadirachta indica. 

KHABAJI, also Chhota gul khairu, Hind. 
Althaea alhugas, Common mallow. The seed 
is used as the mallow.— Gen. Med. Tod., p. 
143. 

KHABARA, Hind. Ehretia aspera. 

KHABARE, Hind. Ficus caricoides. 

KHABAZE, also Anjil, Arab. Malva syl- 
vestris. 

KHABBAL also Khabbar, Hind. Cyno- 
don dactylon : moti khabbal, t is Digitaria in¬ 
guinal is. 
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KHADIM. 


KHAGIN. 


KHABTUN, Hind. Rheum emodi. 

KHA-BOUNG, Burm. Strychnos nux vo¬ 
mica. A small wood, but as strong as oak. 
The fruit is used for rubbing on buffaloes to 
keep off flies. 

KHABUR, a river which separates the 
pashaliks of Baghdad aud Orfa. 

’ KHA-CIIAN-PA, Tibet. L’hasa. See 
Kha-chau-yul, Ladak. 

KHA-CIIAN-YUL, Tib. Snow-land or 
Ladak, is the A-Khassa regio of Ptolemy. 
It is supposed by Major Cunningham to be 
the Kie-Chha of the Chinese pilgrim Fa-Hian. 
Ladak is still known as Klia-pa-chau abound¬ 
ing in snow, or Kha-Chan or suow-laud, and 
the people as Kha-pa-Chan-pa or Kha-Chaji- 
pa, men of the snowy laud.— Cunningham 1 s 
Ladak . 

KIIACHER, see Rajput. 

KHAD. The Shirwuui occupy exclusively 
Khadaud Kislina, and reside with other tribes 
in Shall and Mastung. They take their 
name from their belief that they came from 
Sherwan on the Caspian. See Kelat. 

KHAD, IIlnd. A precipitous hollow, or 
ravine. 

KEl ADI, Tam., a kind of coarse cloth. 

RHADIM, Arab. Servant; and, in Arabia, 
a term applied to the servile races, aud there¬ 
by denoting that this race is politically and so¬ 
cially inferior to the native Arab. They are 
only to be found in Yemen, and do not extend 
further than the country of the Aseer on the 
north, and Balad ul Jeh&f on the east,—in 
fact, in that pavt of the country which includ¬ 
ed the dominions proper, of the ancieut 
Himyarite Tobba. Physically, they differ 
considerably from the Arabs, and bear a 
resemblance to the races which inhabit the 
African coast. They have smooth hair, with 
a very dark complexion ; their nose is 
aquiline ; their lips thick ; their stature 
is greater than that of the Arab, the lat¬ 
ter are thiu and angular, the former round¬ 
ed with a predisposition to obesity. They 
are considered in Yemen in the sarqe light as 
are the Pariah of India. They are not ad¬ 
mitted to eat with Arabs, nor can a Khadim 
marry an Arab woman. They are condemn¬ 
ed to the most servile or ignominious occu¬ 
pations, such as musicians, blacksmiths, pub¬ 
lic criers, &c, ; and their women have usually 
a lower stamp of character than the men ; 
considerable numbers flock to AdeD. Their 
origin is involved in obscurity It has been 
suggested that they are the remnant of the 
ancient Himyarites, or the descendants.of the 
Persian conquerors of Yemen, but the proba¬ 
bility is that both these suppositions are 
erroneous and that the legend related to M. 
TArnaud,. but which he discredits, is more 
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nearly in approach to the truth ; it is as 
follows v —“ When the Arabs succeeded in 
shaking off the Abyssinian yoke (which they 
did with the assistance of the Persians), a 
number of Ethiopian families were scattered 
over the country. The Arabs, in order to 
perpetuate the remembrance of their victory, 
condemned them to the condition of serfs. 
Their chief men were subjected to a more* 
infamous degradation,—they became barbers 
from father to son.”— D'Arnaud's les Akk - 
dam de V Yemen in Playfair's Aden . 

KIIADIM, a servant of a tomb or mosque. 
Khadima, a woman-servant. 

KHADIR, Hind. In the Panjab and Cis- 
Sutlej,. low land, more or less subject to 
overflow of rivers, &c. 

KIIADIRA, also Khadiramu, Sans., Tel. 
Acacia catechu, Willd. 

KIIADIII, Hind. Ribes rubrum. 

KHAF. Between Toorskish and Herat, and 
south of. the road which leads from Meshid 
to that city, is the district of Khaf. It is a 
miserable tract, with a climate very unconge¬ 
nial from high winds. It has been nearly 
depopulated by the Toorkmnn. The east 
Iranians are ( a) the Segestani or Khafl 
(b) Char Aimak : (c) Tajik and Sart, each of 
which counts many sub-divisions. The 
principal number of the Segestan people 
occupy Khaf and its neighbourhood Buy, 
Tebbes, aud Birjan. The people of Khoras- 
sau are greatly intermixed with Turk o- Tar far 
elements. The language of modern Iran is 
laden with Arabic and Turkish words i but 
in the east, the language is much like that 
in which Ferdusi wrote his poem free from 
words of Arabic origin. 

KIIAGAN, see Kaghan, Punjab. 

KHAGARWAL, Hind. Momordica echi- 
uata, also Xanthium strumarium. 

KHAGESHWARU, Sans. Compounded 
of khaga a bird, and £shwara, greatness. 

KHAGKHAN. The glen of Khagkhau, 
being often, only the rocky bed of the 
Nyusookh river, bounded on either side by 
precipitous mountains, does not deserve the 
name of a valley. It is a strong military 
position. The syed chiefs of Khagkhan were* 
foremost among the supporters of SyedAhmed* 
who met his death at Balakote, the outlet of 
the glen, opposing his hundreds of rude 
mountaineers to the bayonets of thousands of 
Sikh soldiers under (maharaja (then Kour) 
Shere Sing. The defile projects outwards in 
a north-easterly direction to the confines of 
Husorah and Chilas, whence the Nynsookh 
river takes its source.^—jRec. G. of Indirt, 
No, ii. See Kogban. 

KHAGIN, Hind. Clitorea ternatea, 
Linn . 
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KHAJA.H. 


KHAJAH. 


KIIAGURA, Bkn. A reed, the Saccharum the Koran. Sir E'rskine Perry describes “ the 
spontaneuin. ' Kojah as a race in western ludia, who appear 

KIIAIBAR, see Khyber. to have originally come from Sind or Cutch, 

KHAILNI, also Khillaoui, Hind. Toys, and who by their own traditions, which are 
KHAIM, or Phaldu, Hind. Nauclea par- probably correct, were converted from hin- 
vifolia. dooism about 400 years ago by a Pilr named 

KHAIR, Hind., also Khaira and Khaira- Sudr Din. Although they call themselves 
ghach, Bkng. Acacia catechu, Willd ; mahomedans, they evidently know but little 
Khair-ka-gond, is the gum. of their prophet and of the Koran, and their 

KHAIR POSH, Hind. Villarsia nym- chief reverence in the year 1850, is reserved 
phoides ; Gul khair, Hind., is Lavatera cache- for Aga Khan, a Persian nobleman whom 
miriana ; and Gul Khaira, is Althaea rosea. they believe to be a descendant of the Pir 
KHAISA GIIAR, or the Takht-i-Snliman, who converted them to Islam.” When reading 
is seen to the west of Dera. It is a magui- this, however, it must be remembered that the 
ficent hill, famed in traditionary lore as shiah branch of the mahomedan creed, wlten- 
the spot on which the ark rested, aud for ever settled amongst anti-religionists, always 
being the parent seat of the Affghan races, hold as a tenet, and rigidly adhere to the 
Its habitable parts are occupied by the practice called Takeyyab, i. e. f the system- 
Shiraui, a lawless tribe, who also hold the atic concealment of everything that concerns 
iuferior hills'between it and the plains. They their faith, history, customs, and, in a word, 
have for neighbours, the Mikrani, their any peculiarities the disclosure of which might 
colleagues in marauding expeditions, and be attended with unpleasant consequences.— 
of equally infamous reputation.— Masson's Richard F. Burton's Smd/t, p. 412 ; Bird's 
Journeys , Vol. i , p. 47. Lye.Review. 

KIIAI YAH, Buiai. A tree of Teuas- KlIAJAII. The rulers of eastern Turkes- 
serim, maximum girth 2^ cubits, maximum tan have always been mahomedan from 
length 22 feet. Scarce all over the province, the time of Taghalak Timur, who was, we 
Wood tolerably good, when seasoned it floats are told, the first mahomedan sovereign of 
in water, it is very scarce.— Captain Dance . Kashgar of the lineage of Chenghis. Buddhism 
KlIAJAII, in Persian, signifies a hard, a indeed was found still prevalent in the cities* 
teacher, and a merchant ; it is sometimes pre- of Turfan and Kamil at the time of the 
fixed to an individual's name, as the English embassy of Shah Rukli in 1419, and probably 
word, Master, or is addressed to a person, as did not become extinct much before the end 
we should say, sir. It is the “Cojiu” of the of the century. But, in the western states, 
“Arabian Nights.” The Persian term Khajah, mahomedanism seems to have been universal 
has not been much introduced into the Urdu from an earlier date and maintained with 
or Hindustani language of India, and it is now, fanatical zeal. Saintly teachers and workers 
iu India, only used as a prefix to the names of of miracles, claiming descent from Mahomed, 
certain mahomedan saiuts and under the pro- and known as Khaja or Khojah, acquired 
nunciation of Khojah to all eunuchs. great influence, aud the secretaries attached 

KlIAJAII, is a term applied, as a titular to the chiefs of these, divided the people into 
appellation to a small tribe of strangers settled rival factions, whose mutual hostility eveu- 
in Sind, principally at Karachi, where there tually led to the subjugation of the whole 
are about 300 families, who say that they country. For, late in the seventeenth century, 
emigrated from Persia. They are a sect of Khojah Appak, the leader of one of those 
Ismaili mahomedans, are therefore heterodox parties called the White Mountain, (having 
shiahs, ~for, while the Ismaili believes only been expelled from Kashgar by Ismail Khan, 
in seven Imam, the Khajah continues the the chief of that state, 'who was a zealous 
line down to the present day, and in 1861 supporter of the opposite party or Black 
Aga Khan, who was a pensioner of the Bri- Mountain) sought the aid of Galdan Khan, 
tfeh Government, at Bombay, was then their sovereign of the Eleuth or Kalmuk of Dzun- 
Itn&m. They reject Abu Bakar, Urar and garia. Taking the occasion so afforded, that 
U&m&h, and reverence Ali, Hassan, Hussein, chief in 1678 iuvaded the states south of the 
Zahi ul Abidin, Mahomed-i-Baker and Imam Thian Shan, carried off the khan of kashgar 
Jafar-i-sadiq. They do not worship in a and his family, and established the Khajah of 
mosque but in a Kano or house prepared for the White Mountain over the country iu 
the Occasion. They probably fled from Persia, authority subordinate to his own. Great 
when Hulugu treated the Ismaili sect with discords for many years succeeded, sometimes 
such severity. They are in general illiterate, one, sometimes another, being uppermost, but 
but have invented a written character for some supremacy always Kyontniuing to fee 
themselves^ in which they have transcribed exercised by the khans of Dzungaria. In 
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1757 the latter country was conquered by 
the Chinese, who, in the following year, mak¬ 
ing a tool of the White party which was 
then in opposition, succeeded iu bringiug the 
states of Turkestan also under their rule.— 
Yule Cathay, Vol. ii, p. 357. 

KHAJAH BAIIA-UD-DIN, of Naksh- 
baud, instituted a class of mahomedaii mendi¬ 
cants, who go about with a lighted lamp in 
one hand and sing verses in honour of their 
prophet. They are called Naksh-bandi faqir. 

— mis, 

KIIAJAII J AIT AN, was the title of a 
Wazir of Dehli, and I bn Batuta, mentions as 
iui instance of the arrogance of Nasir-ud-din, 
a uew sultan of Malabar, that he ordered 
his Wazir and admiral to take the title of 
Khajah Julian. 

KFIAJA BANDA NUYVAZ, the name 
jf a saint. 

KIIAJAII KHIZR. In Bengal, the 
mahomedaii women, on the last Thursday of 
Bhadon, set afloat a small raft, bearing a 
paper or tinsel boat, in honour of Kluijali 
Khizr, in fulfilment of a vow. It is sometimes 
i small lamp, filled with oil of cocoa ami placed 
11 an earthen dish adorned with a wreath of 
lowers. The lamp is lighted and committed 
;o the stream while the fair devotee anxiously 
watches its progress down the current. On 
die banks of the Ganges and Ilooghly, along 
:he strand at Calcutta, great numbers thus 
nake their offerings, 

The maid or matron, as she throws 
Cliampac or lotus, I5el or rose, 

Or sends the quivering light afloat, 

In shallow cup or paper boat, 

Prays for a parent’s peace or wealth, 

Prays for a child’s success or health, 

For a fond husband breathes a prayer, 

Foe progeny their loves to share, 

For what of good on eurtli is given 
To lowly life, or hoped in heaven. 

-//. II, Wilson Tr. HindVol . ii, p. 404. 
See Khizr. 

KHAWJA KOOTUB-UD.DEEN, of Ouse, 
n Persia, has a great name in the chronicles 
>f mahomedaii sainthood. lie was the guide 
iiid apostle of A ltaina.sk, and most probably 
ed that prince to make additions to the 
nusjeed.— Travels of a Hindoo, Vol . ii, p. 
181. 

KHAJAH MU’IN-UD-DIN, the oldest 
nahomedan saint in India. His dargah is ill 
Ajmir. He was born in Sijistan, and died in 
v. D. 1239, at Ajmir. lie belongs to the 
Dhishti sect of niahomeduns. The Moghul 
imperors often visited his tomb, especially 
Akbar and Jahaugir.— Cal, Rev,, Jan, 1871, 

9 . 12 . 

KHAJORA, Hind. Saccharum apon- 
aneum. 

KHAJOUN, see Khuzistan. 

1G9 


KIIAJOUR-CHUREE, Bkng. Leouotis 
nepetasfolia. 

KIIAJRAO, eighteen miles from CUatar- 
pur, in Bundelkuud, has an inscription iu 
Sanskrit verse, in an ambitious inflated style ; 
the verses are polished and elaborate, but some 
are obscure, and abound with quaiut pedantry 
and punning. The first part of the inscription 
is of date, Sam vat, 1019, a, d. 962 ; the last 
part, Sam vat 1173 or 1016. The character 
used is Allahabad No. 3, and therefore 
resembling the Harsha and Bhabaneswar. In 
the inscription it is called the Kakuda charac¬ 
ter, and in the eleventh and twelfth centuries 
appears to have prevailed from Cuttack to 
Shekawati. It contains an invocation to Siva, 
Maheswara, Shambhu, Bhnrati, Pasupati, 
Brahma, Maricha and Brahma’s other sons* 
the Muni, Atri, Chaudratriya, Vayvarma, 
Arjuna ; and the Purauic heroes Prithuka and 
Kunda, Sumitra, Bhisma, Upeudra, Sagar, 
and the Purauic origin of the ocean is noticed ; 
Linga, Yuddhistira, Yiswakannn, Rudra, 
and the Veda. The temple is dedicated to 
Pramatlm Nath, and rajas Nannuka, Vag 
Yate, Vijaya, Valiila, Srilmrsa, Yaso, Dliarma 
Deva, Banga, Jaya Varrna Deva, are named. 
The inscription is chiefly in honour of Bauga 
(by his son), who, as is usual, is elevated into 
a great king. The kings of Oud'h and Ceylon 
attend todoliini homage, and his captives aro 
the wives of the kiugs of Andrn. Radho, and 
Align! (Banga, of course,) eulogized by the 
brahmans, because lie built dwellingsfor them, 
uud gave them lands, and piously ended his 
days, aged 109, by drowning himself at the 
junction of the Jumna and Ganges, as did also 
the brahman minister of his father and grand¬ 
father. The inscription lmd twice before been 
engraved in irregular characters, and it was 
only in a. j>. 1016, that it was put into proper 
Deva Nagari. The story of creation from 
Brahma and the egg is told. The influence of 
the moon oil the tides is alluded to. The in¬ 
scription alludes to a passage iu the Mahabha- 
rata, in which Siva is represented to lmvo 
given bis own flesh to a hawk, instead of a bird 
which had sought refuge with 'him. This 
story is told of Buddha, more than 1,500 
years before this time, and is much more 
suitable to his humane uud Jife-spariug charac¬ 
ter than to the bloody Siva. Mention is made 
of a brahman (Sri Kama), whose"feet earthly 
kings adored.— As. Soc., Vol, viii, p. 176. 

KHAJJLIU, IIind. of Multan, a kind of 
earth. 

KHAJU, IIind. Pyrus malus. 

KHAJUNAH, a dialect spoken on the if. 
W. frontier of British India where three 
dialects are in use, called Shina, Khajunah 

! and Avniya. The Shina dialect hi apokeu by 
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the peoples of Astor, Gilget, and, lower down, KHAK-I-BALKH, two mounds near to 
in Chelas, Darel, Kohli and Palas, on both the Bala-Hissar in Kabul# 
banks of the Indus. The Khajunah, by the KHAKKAR, Hind. Pistacia infcegerriraa. 
people of Hunza and Nager, and the Arniya KHAKODHA, Uria. A tree of Ganjam 
in Yasan and Chitral. Astor has an area of and Gumsur, extreme height 30 feet. Cir- 
1,600 square miles, on the left bank of the cumference 2 feet. Height from ground to 
Indus. Gilgit, in Thibetan Gyilgyid, has an the intersection of the first branch, 9 feet. A 
area of 2,500 square miles on the right bank common tree only used for firewood. — Capt. 
of the Indus. The Dard or Durd are sup- Macdonald . 

posed by Vigne to be the Dadicse (Aa£tx a 0 KHAK ROB, A sweeper, a menial ser- 
of Herodotus, and the people who now oc- vaut of the lowest class, also the sweeper of 
cupy the country called Dardu. See Dard. a village, acting at times as a watchman, a 
KHAJUR, Ab., Per., Hind, A date : also guide, a police spy, one of the village estabJish- 
the date tree, Phoenix dactylifera, and the ment. See Ghair Mulazim. 
wild date Elate sylvestris or P. sylvestris ; KIIAK-SHI, Hind., Pers. Abrus pre- 
Khajuri, Hind., is the Phoenix humilis and catorius, Linn also Sisymbrium iris. 
Pindi-khajur is P. acaulis ; Kliajur mutij is KIIAKSI of Nepaul, a shrub, the leaf of 
the fibre of the palm leaf. which answers the purpose of emery or sand 

KIIAJURA, Hind, a concrete or tuffa of paper, giving a fine polish to the harder woods, 
lime. Smith's Five Years in Nepaul , p. 68. 

KIIAJURAN, IIind. A sweet meat. KHAL, a Ladak land measure, being land 

KHAK, Pers. Earth, dust ; Khaki of the for which one Khal of seed is sufficient. The 
colour of earth ; Khak-rob, a sweeper, word seems to mean only a load of any kind, 
Khaki-dud’hia of the colour of earth : gray and is apparently the same as the Indian 
colour. Khara, or Khari, a measure of 20 bhara. 

KIIAKA, a tribe of Affghans, whose seats KTIAL also K’hala, a water-course, natural 
are in the hilly regions, on the south-eastern or artificial. 

confines of Afghanistan, where they are KHAL, Hind, of MuzafFargarh, see Khillu. 
neighbours of the Baluch. Immediately to KHAL, Hind. A skin or hide, 
the north and north-east of Dadar, are hills, KHAL, oil cake, the refuse of the mill 
enclosing the valley of Sibi, the abodes of the after expression of the oil. 

Khaka, Kadjak, Shilanchi, Barru Zai, Mam, KHALANG, see Siughpo. 
and other mingled Afghan and Baluch tribes. KHALASSAT-UL-AKIIBAR, a book 
At a little distance from Dadar, a line of written by Koudemir, the literary name of 
jabbal, or low hills, or rather a fracture in Ghaias-ud-din bin Hou-iuam-ud-din. One 
the surface, extends from east to west across of his books is entitled Habib-us-sayar-fi 
the country, and separates the particular val- Afrad-ul-Bashar, that is to say, “ the curious 
ley of Dadar from the great plain of Kach part of the lives of Illustrious Men.” It is a 
Gandava. The road throughout the fissure history which he extracted from that which 
is level.— Masson's Journeys, Vol. i, p. 340 ; his father Mir Kond had composed, and 
Vol* ii, p* 317. See Kadjak, Khyber, Kan- entitled Rauzat-us-Safa, but to which he 
dahar. made augmentations, fie dedicated this book 

KHAKAN, see Sassanian Kings. to the Secretary of State of the kiug of 

KHAKHOL, Hind. Allium rubellum. Persia, shah Ismael Saffavi, who gave him 
KHAKI, a sect of Vaishnava hindoos the name of Habib-Ullah, and for that reason 
founded by Kil, a disciple of Krishna Das. the book had the name Habib given to it in 
They apply ashes of cow-dung to their dress the year a. d. 1508, Heg. 927, in the reign of 
and persons. They are not numerous aud Lewis XII. He was also author of another 
seem to be confined to the vicinity of Furkha- history, which is entitled Khalassat-ul-Akh- 
bad, at Hanuman-Ghur in Oude, but the Sam- bar, or the Cream of histories.— History of 
ad'h or spiritual throne of the founder is at Genghiz Khan , p* 422. 

Jaypur. The residents in places dress like KIIALAUTI, a low-lying rice country, 
other Vaishnava, but those who lead a wan- KHALATRA, Hind. Eremostachys vi- 
dering life go either naked or nearly so, caryi. 

smearing their bodies with the pale grey mix- KHAL ATRI, Hind. Philipoea ealotropi- 

ture of ashes and earth. They wear the Jata dis, also Salvia lanata. 
or braided hair, after the fashion of the vota- KHALED. The Beni Kbaled in Niebuhr’s 
Ties of Siva. They are derived from Raman- time were oue of the most powerful tribes of 
and but not immediately.— Wilson . Arabia: they conquered the country of 

KHAKI) Hind. A quality of hemp resin j Lachsa and advanced to the sea. 
or charras. ^ i KHALEE MUHEENA, the tenth month. 
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KHALIF., 


KHALKHALAN. 


KHALID, IBN WALID, see Maxima 

and El Aswad. 

KHALIF, the Caliph of Europeans, derived 
from the Arabic Khaiif'ah, a vicegerent, was 
the title assumed by the mahomedan rulers at 
Baghdad, of whom the first successors of 
Mahomed were Abubakar, Umar, and Ali. 
Under the Abbas dynasty, they attained to 
great power. In Central Asia, the sultan at 
Constantinople is, even now, universally 
called the Khaliph of Rome. Mahomed or 
Mahomed bin Abdallah, died in the 11th 
year of the Hijra era, or a. d. 632. The 
immediate successors were, 


A. H. 11*, 

A. d. 932. 

..Abubakar. 

13, 

634.. 

.U’raar. 

23, 

644 . 

.. U’sman. 

3o, 

656. 

..A’li. 

40, 

661. 

..Hasan bin Ali, retired 


to Medina. 

Husain killed at Kerbila. 

The khalif ruled sometimes in Baghdad 
and sometimes in other parts of their con¬ 
quered dominions. 

The race of Ommiah, 16 in all, ruled from 
Damascus, from a. d. 661-2 to 744-5. The 
period during which the 16 sovereigns of this 
Ommiah race ruled, extended from a. h. 41, 
a. d. 661-2 to a. it. 137, a. d. 744-5; it 
ended with Mar wan II, bin Muhammad, de¬ 
posed and slain. 

The race of Al A’bbas, reigned at Baghdad, 
from a. h. 132 or a. d. 749-50 to a. n. 656, 
a. i). 1258-9, when Baghdad was besieged and 
taken by the Moghul chief Hulagu,—Ali khan, 
grandson of Jenghiz khan, and the khalif Mus- 
tasero put to death. 

The Arab governors of Khorasan made 
their capitals Merv, Nishapur, Bokhara. 
These rulers held sway from a. h. 129 or a. d. 
747 to A h. 287 a. d. 900. Of this period the 
Tahir or Taheride held sway from a. d. 819 
to a. d. 852, and the Saffavi from A. D. 873 to 
900. In A. d. 900, a. h. 287, Amru bin Lais 
was defeated by Ismael bin Ahmad the Samani. 

Some coins of the early Khalifah of Bagh¬ 
dad were struck at Cufa or Kufah, a city near 
the Euphrates, southward of the spot where 
Babylon once stood, but it was not from this 
circumstance that the denomiuation Cufic has 
been given to the whole class of these coins ; 
but from the Arabic writing character named 
after the city. 


The kaliph Mamuu, in a. d. 814, caused 
a degree of the earth’s surface to be measured. 
This was done on the sandy plains of Mesopo¬ 
tamia, between Palmyra and the Euphrates, 
by which 56*66 miles were fixed as the equiva¬ 
lent of a degree of the heaven’s circumference. 
The khaliph Mamun was the son of Harun 
ur Rashid. He forced an entrance into the 
pyramids, aud later, Salah-ud-din, the Saladin 
of Europeans, used their casings, at least, as 
stone quarries. The successes of Kutaiba, 
who in the time of khalif Walid overran Bok¬ 
hara, Samarkand, Farghana, and Kharazm, 
aud even extended his conquests across the 
Bolor to Kashgar, brought the Arab and 
Chinese powers into dangerous collision, and 
the emperor of China seems to have saved 
himself from an Arab invasion, only by the 
very favourable reception which he gave to an 
embassy from Kutaiba, composed of twelve 
mahomedans, whom he sent back loaded with 
presents for the Arab general.— Thomas' 
Prinsep , p. 304 ; Ouseley's Travels , VoL ii, 
p . 199 ; Bunsen , Egypts Place in Universal 
History , VoL ii, p. 150 ; Bjornstjerna , 
British Empire in the East , p. 97 ; Yule 
Cathay , VoL i, p. 80. See Kadesia. 

KHALIFAH-UL-AKBAR, God’s vice¬ 
gerent, a title given to Adam. 

KlIALTPH-ABAD, see Khuzistan. 

KHALLJ, Hind. A kind of pheasant, 
Gallophasis albocristatus. 

KIIALIL, a graudson of Timur, on whose 
demise, Khalil, at Samarcand, declared him¬ 
self emperor. 

KHALIL, an AfFghan tribe near the mouth 
of the Khyber pass. See Kiiyber. 

KHALIL-ALLAH, Arab. The friend of 
God, the reverend designation of Abraham. 
The Messiah is the Rub-Allah, or spirit of 
God, and Moses the Kalam Allah or Word of 
God. 

KHALIS, a district and a canal which 
is cut from the Diala to the Tigris. The 
district of Khalis is situated to the north of 
Baghdad, and takes its name from the canal 
which supplies sixty-two villages, most of 
which are now become mere nominal ones, 
with water for agriculture, the Tigris itself 
being unfit for that purpose. The principal 
of these villages are Yeoghijeb, twenty miles 
from Baghdad, on the banks of the Tigris, 
in Rich’s time, almost abandoned on account 


Kaliph Umar was the second kaliph in 
succession to Mahomed. His time was a 
period of great extension of mahomedanism. 
The battle of Kadesia was fought and won by 
his general Saad, and put an end to the 
Persian empire of the Parsi. He imposed 
the khiraj on Syria, and died and was buried 
at Jerusalem where his tomb still is. 


of the great oppression under which the 
peasantry laboured. Howeish, is a village of a 
hundred houses, famous for its fruit gardens*. 
— Rich's Residence in Koordistan , VoL ii, 
p, 156. 

KHALK, Hind. Celtis caucasica. 

KHALKA, see Kalka : Kouren. 

KHALKHALAN, see Karad^h. 
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KHALSA. 


KHAMTL 


KH ALL, Au. Acetic acid. Vinegar. feel. #Women are made sikhs in the same man- 
KHALPA or Kalprf, a low caste inGuzerat, ner as men, except that the nectar is stirred 
whose business is dressiug skins and pre- with the back instead of the edge of the 
paring leather, they are sometimes enumerat- knife. The children of Sikhs go through 
ed amongst the inferior village servants.— this ceremony at an early age.— Cunningham's 
Wilson . History of the Sikhs , p . 96 ; Malcolm's , 

KHALSA, Hind. Land under the direct Sikhs , pp. 19, 91, 124-5 ; History of the 
administration of government. Panjab, Vol. i, pp. 101, 126, 127, 128 ; 

KHALSA, Ar., IIind. The Sikh people Forster's Travels , Vol . i, p. 309. 
the Sikh theocracy established by the guru KI1ALWAT, An., Pnu. Retirement, pri- 
Govind, the old prominent division into Khu- vacy. Khalwat-gah, women’s apartments, 
lasa, meaning of Nauuk, and Khalsa, mean- private apartments. 

ing of Govind, which is noticed by Forster, K1TAM, Hind., Pint. Raw. Revenue is 
is no longer in force ; the former term Khu- said to be collected kharn or land held kliam, 
lasa, is almost indeed unknown in the present when done so direct by government, and not 
day. The word Khalsa, meaning select, through the medium of a farmer or other 
is a term equivalent to a state or common- under-holder. 

wealth, and is supposed by the Sikh, to have a KIIAMACII, Beng. Mucuua nivea. 
mystical meaniug, and to imply that theocracy KIIAMADRUS, Hind. Sphaeranthus 
or suporior government, under tho protection hirtus. 

of which they live, and to the established rules KIIAMBUR, Hind. Agaricus enmpestris, 
and the basis of which, as fixed by guru the truffle. 

Govind, it is their civil and religious duty to KUAME, Hind. Macrotomia euchroma. 
conform. K1IA-MEN, see India, 

Tho Khalasa sect of Sikhs, believe in the KIIAMGAON, is the largest cotton mart 
Adi-Grant’h of Nanak, but do not conform iu Berar, perhaps in all India, 
to the institutions of guru Govind. Tho KIIAM 111, IIind., Per. Yeast, leaven, 

word Khalasa is from Khalis, meaning pure K11AMIRA, Hind. A smoking mixture 

or select, and to mean tho purest, or the of tobacco compounded with fragrant spices, 
most select : by others, it is derived from KIIAMIT1C or Turanian race, was tho 
Jihalas, free, and to mean the freed or exempt, earliest ruling power in Asia, and Nimrod 
alluding to the sect being exempt from the was of that race. 

usages imposed on the other Sikhs. KIIAMJIRA, Hind. Withania coagulans. 

The principal of the religious institutions KIIAM MITTI, IIind. In Kurnal, a sub- 
of guru Govind is that of Pahal, tho cere- stance obtained in the process of making sal 
mony by which a convert is initiated and ammoniac or naushadar. 
made a member of tho Sikh Khalsa, or com- KIIAMOIJNG-NEE, Burm. Iu Tavoy, 
mouwealth. Tho forms which Govind cm- a heavy wood, not attacked by insects, 
ployed are still observed. The neophyte is KIIAMOUNG-PY-ON, Burm. A small- 

told by the officiating Grauthi, or priest, that sized, compact, yellowish-grey wood of Tavoy. 
he must allow his hair to grow. When it has K1IAMOUNG TI1A, Bukm. Very abun- 
grown a month or two, he dresses himself in dant in Amherst, Tavoy and Mergui, of maxi- 
bluo from head to foot, and is then presented mum girth 2 cubits, maximum length 22 feet, 
with five weapons, a sword, a firelock, a bow, KHAMPA, a sect of wandering Tartars in 
an arrow, and a pike. The candidate and Kunawor, who are in some respects similar 
the initiator wash their feet with water in to the jogi of Hindustan. They visit the 
which sugar is put, and this nectar (called sacred places, and many of them subsist 
pahal) is stirred with a steel knife or dagger ; wholly by begging. Some are very humor- 
five quatrains from the scriptures being read, ous fellows, they put on a mask, perform a 
Between each quatrain, the breath is exhal- dance, singing and accompanying it with a 
ed with a puff, and the beverage stirred as drum, or they play, siug and dance, all at 
before. The hands of the convert are then once, holding the fiddle above the head, be- 
joined, and the Grauthi, or initiator, pours hind the back, and in a variety of other 
some of the nectar into them, of which be strange positions. After the British govern- 
drinks five times rubbing a little on his head ment got possession of the hills, the Khampa 
and beard, exclaiming “ Wall ! Guru ji ka catne down in crowds to visit the holy places 
Khalsa ! Wah ! Guru ji ki Fateh V f or, “ Wah ! to the westward.— Capt. Gerard?s Account 
Govind Sing, ap hi Guru chela!” Govind, who of Koonawar , p. 117. 

instituted tho pahal, it is said, went through KHAMTI, a race in the distant hills of 
this form witty five of his followers, drinkjpg Assam and in the mountains at the source of 
of the wateiMwhieh had washed each other’s the Irawaddy, in lat. 27° 30' JN., and long. 97 
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KHAN. 

30' E. They have the Kbunoon? on 
E. and the Shan on the S. W. The Khamti; 
are a Siamese population belonging to the 
same stock as the Siamese, their language 
containing nearly all the Siamese words, and 
their creed and alphabet is Siamese. They 
are skilful workers in metal. The Khamti 
and the Mishmi and the Midlii or Chulkatta 
Mishmi dwell to the east of the Dihong river, 
on the north of the Lohit or Brahmaputra 
river, between the north and east branches. 
They are divided into several tribes, one of 
whom is the Chulkatta or Cup-Haired, with 
them are mixed up Abor tribes and some 
Khamti tribes. 

The Bor Khamti occupy the land about the 
sources of the Irawaddi.— Campbell , 149. 
See India, Siam. 

KHAMSIN. The climate of Egypt is 
characterized by extreme dryness, rain is 
almost uuknown in the upper country, but 
falls occasionally in the Delta. The cold 
season extends from October to March, north 
winds then prevail, and the climate is favor¬ 
able to the tourist ; boats ascend the river 
with facility. The hot season commences in 
in April and lasts till September. In May 
and June the Khamsin, called in Arabic the 
Simoom, a pestilential south wind of 50 days* 
duration, blows with violence. The Nile begins 
to rise in June, and subsides in September. 
In upper Egypt the rise is about 30 feet, and 
at the Nilometer ou Rhoda Island 24 feet. 
Injurious winds exactly resembling the Kham¬ 
sin of Egypt, are common throughout the east 
of Persia, Afghanistan, and the regions lying 
to the south and cast of the Indus as far as 
Cutch ; but, they do not extend southwards of 
the latter province.— Burton's Sindh, p. 376. 

KHA MUNG, Burm. Kaempfera galau- 
ga, Linn . 

KHAN, a large tray. Khancha, a small 
tray. Khan-Posh, or Toraposh, a tray-lid. 

KIIAN, Picks. The lowest of the maho- 
raedan houorary titles in India, but used by 
all the Atfghan or Pat’hau races as an honori¬ 
fic suffix to their names as Ahmed Khau, 
similar to Mr. Ahmed. Khan is also used as 
the title of the chief of the Beluch tribes, 
and a considerable portion of Beluchistan is 
subject to the khan of Kalat, the four sub-divi¬ 
sions of whose territories are given by Mr. 
Masson as, 


Western. 

Maritime. 

Central. 

Eastern. 

Nushki 

Las 

Saharawan 

KachGandava 

Kharan 

Hormara 

Kalat 

Harand ou the 

Mushki 

Pessani 

Jhalawan 

Indus 

Panjghar 

Kej 



Dajil do, 

Kolwah 




Jhow 
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KIIAN AT. 

The whole are nominally subject to the 
khan ns chief of all, but his power appears 
to vary with his popularity.— 1Wasson's Jour¬ 
neys. See Baluch, Khelnt. 

K1IANA, also Khana-pina, Hind. Food. 

KHANA, Amoora rohituka. 

KHANAII-ZAD, Pkrs. House-born,'is 
the mime usually given to the sons of slaves 
born in the family ; and, among the maho- 
medaus, persons of this description are 
almost deemed relatives. The term is derived 
from Khanah, a house, and Zaidan, to be born. 
In Beluchistan, they are always kept near 
the persons of their chiefs, and employed on 
all affairs of great trust. Their character 
and station is considered highly respectable, 
and even after they are enfranchised, and 
rewarded with a portion of soil, they retain the 
the appellation. The ordinary term for a slave 
is ghulam, but for those born in the house 
Khanah/.ad, is a respectful appellation.— 
Malcolm's History of Persia , Vol. i ,p. 456 ; 
Pottinger's Travels , Beluchistan and Scindc , 
pp. 174, 262. 

KIIANAK, a Beluch tribe. See Kelat. 

KHANAK-UL-KALB, Ar. Anamirta 
coceulus, W ’. Sf A. ; Stryehnos nux vomica. 

KHANAM, IIind. Cedrela toona. 

KHAN AM, Per9. A generific suffix to the 
name of a inahomedan woman of rank. Harm 
women usually Lave the names of flowers as 
Nirgis ; Zaffran, Susan. The ordinary women 
have the designation of Bi, as Khadijah Bi. 
The higher classes are styled Begum, Kha- 
nam, Khatun, Nissa, as Fakkr un Nissn 
Begum, Jamilah Khanam. 

KIIANA-PINA, Hind. Food, literally 
meat and drink. 

KIT AN AT, a territorial term, applied to 
the kingdoms of Khiva, Bokhara and Kokand 
in Central Asia. Of these, the khanat of 
Khiva, is the most fertile. The Tajik, an 
Iranian race, is met with in largest numbers 
in the khanat of Bokhara and in Badakhshan, 
but many have settled in the towus of 
Kokand, Khiva, Chinese Tartary and AfF- 
ghanistau. The Tajik is of a good middle 
height, has a broad, powerful frame of bones, 
and especially wide shoulder bones, but they 
diverge from the Iranian, they have the Tu¬ 
ranian wider forehead, thick cheeks, thick 
nose and large mouth. The Tajik originally 
came from the sources of the Oxus in the 
steppe of Pamir. The term is from Taj 
a crown, the fire-worshippers , head-dress, but 
the Tajik does not so style himself, and regards 
the term as derogatory. The Turks style 
them Savt. The Tajik is covetous, unwarlik^ 
and given to agriculture and trade, but fond 
of literary pursuits and polish, and it is owing 
to their prepondejfttace^in Bokhara, that* city 
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KHANBALIGII. 


KIIA&PA. 


has been raised to the position of the Head been kuowuas “Yen-king” under thisdynasty. 
Quarters of Central Asiatic civilization, for, It was captured by Cliinghiz in 1215, and in 
there, from pre-Islaraic times, they have con- 1264 Kublai made it his chief residence. Xu 
tinued their previous exertions in mental 1267 he built a new city, three li to the 
culture, and notwithstanding the oppressions north-east of the old one, to which was given 
which they have sustained from a foreign the name of “Tu-tu” or Great Court, called by 
power, have civilized their conquerors. Most the Mougols Daidu, the Taydo of Odorie and 
of the celebrities in the tielcl of religious Taidu of Polo, who gives a description of its 
knowledge and belles lettres have been Tajik, dimensions and the number of its gates. The 
and at the present day, the most conspicuous Chinese accounts give only eleven gates, 
of the Mullah and Ishan are Tajik, and the The circumference of the present Tartar city 
chief meu of the Bokhara and Khiva court appears from the plans to be about fifteeu 
are Tajik, or as the Turk style the race Sart. miles. Martini speaks of it as having still 
Vamberry considers the Tajik and Sart twelve gates in his time, but he was almost 
identical, but he recognizes that in their certainly wroug. It has three on the south 
physiognomic peculiarities, the Sart differs side and two on each of the others. The 
greatly from the Tajik, being more slender, circuit of the two cities together is about 
with a longer face, and a higher forehead : twenty-two miles according to the scale on 
but these changes he attributes to frequent the plan given by Panthier, though Timkow- 
intermarriages between Sart men and Per- ski states it at forty versts or 26§ miles. The 
sian slaves. In Central Asia, the warrior, route followed on the second journey of the 
the shepherd, the priest and the laymen, youth Polo relatives into China, was up the Oxus, 
and old age, equally affect poetry and reciting to its sources, through Budukhshan, whence, 
of tales. The literature of the mahomedans crossing the Pamir table-land to Khotun, 
or settled nations, brought from the south, is they went across the llamil or Shamil 
filled with exotic metaphor and illustration, desert, to Cambala (Khanbalig), or Pekin. 
In the three Khanaf, the mullah and ishan, The return was by sea to Singapore, and 
have written much on religious subjects, but round Ceylou, to the Persian (iulf.■— Yule 
their mystical allusions are beyond the reach Cathay , Vol. i, p . 127 ; Prinscp's Tibet , 
of the people. The Uzbeg, the Turkoman and Tartary and Mongolia , p. 9. See China, 
Kirghis esteem music as their highest pleasure King, Peking, 
and often break out in song, singing soft KIIANBAR, see Kol. 
minor airs. The Uzbeg poetry on religious KHANC1IA, an Indian weight, ranging 
subjects is exotic, derived from Persian or from 204 to 225 grains.— Simmond's Diet. 
Arabic sources : the Tartar compositions are KIIAND, Hind. Saccharura olliciuarum, 
tales and relate to heroic deeds, similar to the sugar cano ; Khandchi, one of the men at a 
romances of Europe.— Vamberry s Sketches sugar press. 

of Central Asia , p. 338. See Bokhara, KIIANDA, also Piaz, Guz. Onion. 
Iranian, Khiva, Kokand. KIIANDA, Hind. A double edged sword. 

KHANBALIGII, this city, now called The devotion of the Rajput is still paid to 
Pekiu, was founded or at least rebuilt by his arms, as to his horse. He swears by tlio 
Kablai Khan after his conquest of northern steel, and prostrates himself before his defen- 
China, about a. d. 1280. Marco Polo calls it sive buckler, his lance, his sword, or liis dag- 
Cambalu, aud says that in magnificence it sur- ger. The worship of the sword (asi) may 
passed every other city ho had visited. Khan- divide with that of the horse (aswa) the 
balig are two Mongol words signifying the honour of giving a name to the continent of 
Khan’s city. The Chinese capital was still so Asia. It prevailed amongst the scythic 
called by the Turks in the time of P. Ricci, and Geta, and is described exactly by,Herodotus, 
may probably be so called to this day. The To Dacia and Thrace it was earned by Getio 
city ou this site was origiually (multum est colonies from the Jaxartes, aud fostered by 
vetus et antiqua, as Odorie says) the capital these lovers of liberty when their hordes over- 
of the kingdom of Yan, b. c. 222 ; this was ran Europe. The worship of the sword in 
conquered by the Thsin sovereigns of China, the Acropolis of Athens by the Getic Atila, 
and the city lost its importance, a. d. 936 ; with all the accompaniments of pomp and 
it was taken by the Tartar Khitan, aud be- place, forms an admirable episode in thahis- 
carae their M Nan-king” or ^Southern Capital, tory of the decline and fall of Rome ; and 
In 1125 it fell to the Kin, ancestors of the had Gibbon witnessed the worship of the 
Manchu, who gave it the name of 99 Si-king” or double-edged sword (khanda ) by the prince of 
Western Capital* In 1153 it received from Mewar and all his chivalry, he might even 
the fourth Kin sovereign the name of 99 Ch^ng- have embellished his animated account of the 
iu” or Central Court.^ Itseems also to have adoration of the scymitar; the symbol of Mars* 
ITf* " '*' * . * % K 174' 



K1IANDAGIUI. 


KHANDESH. 


— Tod's Rajasthan , VoL i Royle's Arts, j must have beeu buddhist* as the king, Aria, 
$c., of India , p. 460. See Kharg, Sword. distributes much gold there. The Brahmau 
KHANDAGIRI, a hill in Cuttack with caste is written Paiman caste.— Beng. As . 
jaina eaves and temples separated by a nar- jSoc.Journ . VoL vi, p. 1085. See Karli,. 
row ravine from Udyagiri hill on which are KIIANDALA, in Lat. 18° 46', Long. 73° 
the principal buddhist caves. The caves of j 23', a large village on the north-eastern foot 
Udyagiri and Khandagiri hills are about 20 of the Bhor-ghat. The Dak bungalow is 
miles from Cuttack and five from Boban Es- 1,768 or 1,744 feet above the sea, a spring, 
wara, and are next in antiquity to those of 3 miles east of Khandala is 1,928 feet. Mag- 
Behai’. They are built on the hills of Udyagiri fanui hill, two miles S. W. of Khandala, 2,601 
and Khandagiri, the former are buddhist and feet. 

the older, the latter probably jaina. Many of KHANDAN, Hind., Pkrs. A term in 
the inscriptions are in the Lath character, and use in India to designate the relatives of 
this gives their age as anterior to the chris- princes. 

tian era. The frieze sculpture in the Ganes KIIANDAR. In the Peepree and Garvee 
gumpha is superior to any in India and re- Dang, a term used by the Blieel and Kuubee 
setnbles that of the Sanchi tope at Bhilsa. In cultivators, signifying lopping the trees of 
it, there are no gods, no figures of different their tops and branches for cultivation. Khau- 
sizes nor any extravagance. In the buddhist dar is a destructive system by which acres 
caves here, there are no figures of Buddha, of young trees are mowed down by the Kunbi 
nor any images. In a jaina cave on Khan- cultivators ; the parts of the forest in which 
dagiri the 24 thirtankara with their female this system of Khandar mostly obtains are 
energies are sculptured. Khandagiri is in the the Dang of Rambtij and Peepree. 
ancient kingdom of Kalinga. The language KHANDAVA, a forest district occupied 
of its inscriptions is Old Pali. The great by the Naga, at the time of the vedic Aryau. 
inscription is after the raja Dasalath, 2nd, of It was set on fire by Arjuna and all the 
the Gaya inscription, but before the Junir Naga were destroyed, except their rajah 
inscriptions, therefore in the third or fourth Takshaka, who escaped, 
century before Christ. The year 1300 is KIIANDESH, is an extensive and well 
twice mentioned in words, and if this be watered plaiu of about 13,000 sq. miles in 
the buddhist era mentioned by Fa-llian in extent and interspersed with ranges of low 
Ceylon, then the date is a. d. 215. The barren hills, at the base of which run liumer- 
character used in the inscriptions is Old Lat, ous rivers and rivulets, flowing from the 
The religion mentioned is buddhist; and table-land into the river Taptee. It is sur- 
opens with salutations to the Ariiantu, or rouuded by lofty mountains clothed with trees 
buddhist saints; and the sculptures represent and very unhealthy ; on the north are the 
figures of Buddha, the worship of the Bo- Sutpura mountains, clothed with forest, on 
tree, processions, &e., &c. Merry dancing the west, is the steep and stouey Sukheiu 
girls are spoken of, and a chaitya temple and range, with tangled masses of bamboo, and on 
pillars. The Kalinga raja, at Buddha’s death, the south are the ranges of Chandore Suat- 
got the left canine tooth, which was after- mulla and Ajunta, with babul jungle in the 
wards transferred to Ceylon, and is nowin dells, aud on the east, low sterile hillocks sepa- 
British custody. The kiugs or princes men- rate it from Berar. Under mahomedau rulers, 
tioued are—Aim, the great king ; and speaks Khandesh attained to much prosperity, but it 
of a raja who was in his 85th year, and just was ravaged by Holkars army in A. d. 1802, 
dead, raja Kharavela Sauda, (king of the followed in 1803 by a famine. Up to this the 
ocean shore,) Nanda raja. Bhamadatasa is Bhil race had mixed with the other inhabi- 
on one of the coins of the Ramadata series, tants, and beeu watchmen and policemen of the 
and Brahmadatta is said by Mr. Tumour to district, but they then withdrew to the sur- 
have received the tooth-relic, at buddha’s rounding mountains. The Kunbi are the main 
death, at Kalinga. The inscription makes body of the cultivating population of Guze~ 
the young prince learn navigation, com- yat. Khandesh, Maharashtra and the Central 
meree and law, as well as other school provinces. In Guzerat and Maharashtra, 
matters. At his accession, in his twenty- they are the chief owners of the soil and, 
fourth year, he chose the brahmauical faith, though quiet and unpretending, are a robust, 
but afterwards called about him the buddhist sturdy, independent agricultural people. Mr. 
priests who had been settled there under the Campbell considers them (pp. 93-5), to be quite 
ancient kings. Subsequent breaks in the in- Arian in their features, institutious aud man* 
scription interrupt the sense, but the dedica^ ners, though their institutions are less demo* 
tion of chaityas is mentioned. Benares is cratic than those of the Jat and Rajput, and 
noticed under its Pali name, and it evidently in the Mahratta Tillages they have at their 
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KHANUM. 


KHARRAK. 


head, a potail. Fevy of these men ever enlist 
as soldiers. Sevaji and his descendants and 
some of his chiefs were however of this race, 
but their followers were drawn from the 
maw a l of the Western Ghats, and latterly 
their armies were composed of soldiers of 
fortune of every race. The Mahratta chiefs 
sprung from the people of Sattarah and 
Poouah, but Holkar wus of the shepherd, 
and the Gaekwar was of the cowherd castes, 
while the Peshwa who put the descendants 
of Sivaji aside, were Konkani brahmans. 
The Kunbi of the Hyderabad dominions 
are wholly illiterate. Indeed, no effort or 
attempt has been made to educate the people 
of the Hyderabad territories, though edu¬ 
cation is making enormous strides in Berm* 
and in British Mahvastra. There was no 
proper school met with in all the editors’ 
journeys amounting to about 9,000 miles, 
and only occasionally a few lads, children of 
foreigners, were to be seen learning in a verau- 
duh, the elements of the Hindi or Mahratti. 
In that eastern part of the Mahratta country, 
a knowledge of reading and writing iu any 
tougue was almost wholly wantiug. The 
Arjanna Kunbi reside in Western India. 

KHAN DU, Hind. Pisum sativum, the 
garden pea. 

KIIANDY, a measure of weight *nud 
according to locality, vurying from lbs. 500 
to lbs. 821. 

KHAN EE, see Kelat. 

KIIANEK-UL-KALB, Arab. Strychnos 
nux vomica 

KHANGAR, Hind., or Kakkar of Salt 
Rauge, &e. Pistacia iutegerrima. 

K1IANI BllAI, see Jogi. 

KHANIKHNOFDE, a Russiau traveller 
who wrote Travels in Ccntrul Asia. 

KHAN IR, see Kol. 

KIIANNA, Hind. Ephedra gerardiana. 

KHAN NA KUO, Buum. Croton tiglium, 
Croton Oil plant. 

KHANOUT, a river near Shah Jehan- 
poor. 

KHANPUR, a town of Bahwalpoor. 

KHANPUR, in L. 23* 40', L. 70° 43' in 
the Panjab, 27 miles S. E. of Mithnukote. 
The meau height of the plain is 329 feet. 

KHANSAMAN, Pers., Hind. A house 
steward, a butler. 

KHAN-SHAR,Hind., of Gurgaou, brack¬ 
ish water. 

KHANSI, Hind. A bell-metal, see Kansa, 

KHANUM, an ordinary mahomedau suf¬ 
fix for a lady, as Khadijah Khanum. Kha- 
num, Khatoon, Bee, Begum, Beebee, Nissa, 
are honorific suffix appellations for mahome- 
dan women. Mulk Khanum, was the daugh¬ 
ter of Kazan, sultan of Samarkand, aud 


mother of Shah Rokh.— Markham's Embassy, 

p, 118. 

KHA-NUNG. A wild tribe, only known 
under the generic Lau term Khau-nung, oc¬ 
cupy the mountains to the north east of the 
Kham-ti, apparently in the upper part of the 
Midi; or Nam-Kiu. They are interspersed 
between the Kham-ti aud the Muug-fan, the 
latter appearing to belong to the Thibetan 
family (Si-fan or Kham-pa.) The Kha-mmg 
may form a link between the Kham-pa and 
the Singpho or Burman families. See India, 
Singhpo. 

KIIANZIR, Au. Hog. 

Kll A-PA-CIIAN, see Laduk. 

KIIA-PA-C1IAN-PA, see Klia-chau-yul. 

KHAPALU, a town of Balti, 8,285 feet 
above the sea. 

KIIAPIIOK, see Singhpo. 

KTIAPPAR, see Khozdar. 

KI1APYA, see Kassya, Khassya, Cairn. 

KHAR, Hind. The soda plant, Caroxylon 
grittithii, also soda, potash, barilla, dry alkali, 
lienee khara, saline. Parkhar, from Par, 
beyond, and kar or k’har, saliue, is syno- 
nimous with Loom, the 6 salt-river.* There 
are several Khari Nadi, or salt-rivulets, in 
Rajpootana, though only one Looni. The sea 
is frequently called the Lo-oni-pani, 4 the 
salt-water,* or K’hara-pani, metamorphosed 
into Kala pani, or ‘ the black-water,* which 
is by no means insignificant.— Tad's Rajas¬ 
than, Vol. ii, p % 304. 

KHAR, Hind. Ilyelaphus porciuus, Sun¬ 
der. The hog-deer. 

KIIAR, Picas. A donkey ; Gor-khar, the 
wild ass, tlie Onager ; Khur-gosh, the hare, 
literally the ass-eared. 

KHAR, Hind. Prosopis spicigera, also 
Caroxylon grifiithii, Mar/. 

KHARA, seo Klial, Kar. 

KHARA MACIII, Hind. Salt-fish. 

KIIARACK, Guz.,IIind.,Pers. ? Dates. 
See Khorfaken. 

KHARADI, Hind. A turner, a carpeutcr. 

KH ARAI,Hind. Heliotropium brevifolium 

KHARAIRA, Hind. Psiitu, a mushroom. 

KHARRAlv, au island in the Persian 
Gulf, which lies near the top of the Persian 
gulf, and while it in a great degree commands 
the navigatiou of the eutranee of the Bus- 
sorah river, has an easy communication of 
a few hours* sail, both with the shores of 
Persia and of Arabia. Under circumstances 
so propitious to its prosperity, it is not 
surprising that Kharruck should have soon 
become a flourishing settlement. Its popu¬ 
lation, which amounted to one hundred poor 
fishermen and pilots when Baron Knip- 
hausen first established himself, increased, 
within the eleven years that the Dutch held 
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KffAREO. 


it, to upwards of twelve thousand souls. It 
was neglected and lost, because it was not 
worth preserving to the nation by whom it 
had been acquired. It is situated within 
thirty leagues of the Shat-el-Arab, and half 
way between the coast of Arabia and Persia. 
Here ships proceeding to Bussorah generally 
call for a pilot ; it is five miles in length, and 
between two and three in breadth. The settle¬ 
ment which was formed upon it by Dutch, 
was given up by them in 1765. The British 
occupied it for a few years about the years 
1838-41 .— Taylor's Travels from England 
to India , Vol . i, p. 353 ; Niebuhr's Travels , 
Vol. ii, p. 154 ; Malcolm's History of Persia, 
Vol. ii, pp. 145-6. 

KHARAK, Hind. Celtis caucasica. 

KHAR AN, a western province of Belu- 
chistan, in which lie two small towns, is 
occupied by a tribe of Persiau origin called 
the Nousherwani, of whom the Alif Zye are 
one branch. They cultivate a little wheat 
and barley but insufficient for their own 
wants. They claim a descent from Noushir- 
wan, similar to the Udipur rajputs. 

KHARANJA, Hind. Quercus ilex. 

KHARANTA, Hind. Sida cordifolia, 
Linn . ; Sida acuta. 

KIIARA SAJJI, Hind. A second quality 
sajji. 

KHARASANI YELLU, Tam. ? Gingelly 
seed. 

KHARASM or Khiva, is seven hundred 
and fifty miles long by six hundred broad ; 
and, with the exception of the narrow tract 
bordering the Oxus, and the well watered 
sands of Merv, it consists of a wide desert 
plain, without rivers or springs, woods, or 
mountains. Between Merv and Khiva, it is 
a broken surface? of deep sand, with a small 
growth of underwood. In the time of Mah¬ 
mud of Ghuzni and Masud of Lahore, Abu 
Rihan was sent from Kharasm to them as an 
ambassador by, the king of Kharasm. The 
desert of Kharazm, or Regan, from June to 
September, is liable to destructive hot wiuds 
in which man and beast perish, even the hardy 
camel perishing miserably. The Beluchi 
call it Julot or Julo, the flame, also Bad-i- 
Siraoom, or the poison wind. There is great 
heat of skin quickly ending in death. The 
approach of the wind is ushered in by an 
oppressive calm in the air, and a degree of 
heat that affects the eyes ; the precaution 
then adopted by travellers is to cover them¬ 
selves over, and lie prostrate on the earth. 
A curious fact is established by this custom, 
that any cloth, however thin, will obviate the 
deleterious effects of the Bad-i-Simoom on 
the human body,— Markham's Embassy, p, 
21. See Khiva, Abu Rihan, Khamsin. 


KHAR A SMI, a dynasty in India, which 
succeeded the Gori in 1214, but after an un¬ 
eventful brief period ended with Jalal-ud-din 
in 1231.— Orme . 

KHAR ATI, or Kharadi, Hind. A wood 
turner ; also, the colours and colour sticks for 
lacquer ware, used in the PaDjab, by the wood* 
turner, t<t colour his ware when the turning 
process is complete. The stick consists of 
shellac, melted down with a certain proportion 
of wax and sulphur, and coloured by various 
simple or compound colours. They are ap¬ 
plied by the hand. The operator holds the 
colour stick against the turned wood object 
while revolving rapidly ; the heat produced 
by the friction melts the lac, and the colour 
is deposited on the surface of the wood. The 
skill and fancy of the operator directs him 
either in laying on a uniform layer of colour, 
or else putting it on in little spots or touches, 
by allowing the colour stick only very lightly 
to touch the revolving wood, thus producing 
either a smooth uniform colour, or the pretty 
mottled appearance so often observed in lac¬ 
quered ware. Two or three different colour 
sticks are often applied, giving the whole a 
marbled appearance of great beauty. The 
colour thus applied is spread, fined and po¬ 
lished, by pressing the edge against the turn¬ 
ed object while revolving. The final polish 
is given by a rag with a little oil. The prin¬ 
cipal colours are of lac, crimson, orpiment, 
red-lead, green, made of orpiment and Prus¬ 
sian blue, dark blue, indigo or Prussian blue, 
black, white, brown or gold colour, light 
blue or ultramarine.— Powell's Hand book 

KHARATIN KHUSK, Hind. Dried 
earth worms, a drug. 

KHARATUN, Hind. Chenopodium mu- 
rale. 

KHARAWAY-NU, Burm. A porous, 
heavy, strong wood, of Tavoy, not attacked 
by insects. 

KHARAWUNE, Hind. Ehretia aspera, 
also Lauum verbascifolium. 

KHARAZZA, Hind. Gymnosporia spinosa. 

KIIARBUZ, Hind., Pkrs. Cucumis raelo, 
the musk or sweet melon, Cucurbita melo. 

KHARCHIOF, Arab. Cynara scolymus, 
Linn . 

K HARD AG, Hind. Scopolia prmalta. 

KHARDAL, Hind. Brassica campestris ? 

KHARDIL, Ar., Hind. Brassica juncea. 

KHARE BUTI, Hind. Oreoseris lanu¬ 
ginosa. 

KHARDOUR. In the villages of Upper 
India are to be seen the Khardour or Hardoul 
mounds studded with flags to avert disease. 

KHAREN, Hind. Rubus rotundifolius. 

KHARENTI, Hind. Sida cordifolia. 

KHAREO, also Khareu, Hind. Quercus 
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K.RABIF, 


KHARKUSA. 


semecarpifolia. Wood white, and heavy ; Fott* these, the seed is sown at the commence- 
subject to insects and liable to warp : used ment of the rainy season, and reaped about 
for making charcoal, and for ordinary house- October or November. Millets and pulses of 
building purposes, produces also good and quick growth are sown at the beginning of 
large timber.— Mr. Barnes' Kangra Settle - the rainy season and form the Bhadoui or 
ment Report, para. 14, and Balfour, p . 204, intermediate crop. The Kharif is called by 
quoted in Powell's Hand-book, Vol. i, p.540. the common people sawani, the autumn crop. 

KHAREZ, Pers. A system of large wells The Rabbi is the vernal, the kharif, the 
or fountains, very common in Persia. Shafts autumnal crop. The Rabbi is sown in the 
are sunk about every fifty yards, and connect- three authorial months, brought forward, as 
ed by a gallery under-ground, along which in India, by the heavy dews and cool nights 
the stream is conducted by a tunnel, often for of that season, and reaped in the spring. The 
several miles.— History of the Punjab , Vol. summer is the time for the Kharif, which is 
I, p. 33. watered by the flooding of the rivers, and cut 

KHAREZA, Hind. Carthamus oxyacan- iu the autumn, after the inundation subsides, 
tha, Bieb. — Barton's Sindh , p . 381 ; Wilson's Gloss. 

KHARG, Panj. Celtis caucasia, Willde . KHARI JHAR, Sindh. Alhagi mauro- 
KHARG, Hind. A sword. The kharg rum, Tourne , W. fy A. 
band*hai,or binding of the sword, is a ceremony KHARIK, also Khar-khanda, Hind., 

performed when a Rajpoot is fit to bear arms, Mahr, A tribe employed in cultivating salt 
as amongst the ancient German tribes, when marshes or saline soils, 
they put into the hands of the aspirant for KHAR-I-KHUSIIK, Pers. Tribulus la- 
fame a lance. Such are the substitutes for nuginosus and T. terrestris. 
the toga virilis of the young Roman. The KHARI MATCHI, Duk. Salt fish, 

rana of Mewar himself is thus ordained a KHARI-NUN, Hind. Sulphate of soda, 

knight by the first of his vassals in dignity, the KHAR-I-SHUTR, Pers. Camel’s thorn, 

chief of Saloombra. If we couple this mar- Alhaji maurorum; in Arabic it is called ‘agul,’ 
tial rite with the demand of. jooddan, there is and all the deserts of the east are covered 
an additional reason for calling the Yadu, with it. It is the Jouz of Afghanistan. It 
Indo-Scythic. Their worship of the sword, is is a prickly bush on which the camels browze, 
Kharg-thapna.— TocTs Rajasthan, Vol. i, and is called Jowassa in tho Upper Provinces 
pp. 159, 583 ; Vol , ii, p. 259. See Khanda. of India, and Shinz in Beluehistan, and is 
KHARGOSH, Pers. A hare. often used to make tatties, or screens placed 

KHARG OSH, Hind. Verbascum thap- at the windows, and wetted for cooling the 
BUS. apartments by evaporation in the hot winds. 

KHARI, a rude pagan tribe on the hills of Pottinger says, the Shinz, though to be seen 
Asam, on the eastern frontier of the Mikir in Beluehistan, is not in such plenty as in the 
and Cacliar. Near them are the Angami, lower countries.— Pottinger's Travels , Bcloo - 
a rude pagan tribo, also ou the hills of Asam, chistan and Suid, p. 102 ; Ed. Perrier's 
on the eastern frontier of the Mikir and Journ., p. 378; Fraser's Journey in Khora- 
Cachar. There aro associated with the Nam- san , p. 91. 

sang, Joboka, Mulung, Tablung, Tengsa, KHARI TALAO, see Thoji-chanmo. 

Khari, and Mozome Angami. See India. KHARIZ, IIind. Cotoneaster obtusa. 

KHARI-MITTI, Hind. Pipe-clay. KIIARJI, properly Kharzi, Ar., Hind., 

KHARI, see Khal. Pers. Schismatics ; the sunni mahomedans 

KHARI AN, also Maraghuue, Hind. Sola- are so called by the shiah sect. A Kharji, 
num xanthocarpum. however, is a person who separates himself 

KHARIARA, Hind. Rubus biflorus, from a community or religious faith, a sece- 
KHARIF, crops sown at the commence- der. The shiah mahoraedan sect regard Ali 
ment of the rains, ripening iu autumn. In as the immediate successor of Mahomed : 
India, there are two principal harvests, the the sunni sect accept Ali as the fourth 
spring and autumn, with, at somo places, an khalif, in succession to Mahomed, 
intermediate crop. For the spring harvest, KHARJURAPU CHETTU, Tel. Pba>- 
the Rabbi or Fasl-i-Rabbi, the seed is sown nix dactylifera ; Khajuri is P. sylvestris, but 
in September or October, at the close of the in Telingana, it is applied to the edible, 
periodical rains. The grains sown consist of imported kind, in contradistinction to the 
wheat, barley and other cereals, different kinds indigenous date.— L.; R., Vol . iii, p. 786. 
of pulse which do not require irrigation or KHARK, Hind. Celtis caucasiea. 
much water, and the crops are cut in February KHAR-KHARNAR, Hind. Verbascum 
or March. The autumn or kharif crops consist thapsus. 

of. rice and other grains requiring irrigation. KHARKUSA, IIind. Suedia fruticosa, 
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KHARTRA. 


KHARA‘TUCKA. 


KHARLANNE, JLind. Phclipasa calotro- by spiritual successions from him. This pon- 
pidis. titF was a man of extensive learning and of 

KHAR LEI, Hind. Tamarix orientalis. estimable character. He was versed in all the 
KH ARM A, Arab. Date tree. In Persia, ancient inscriptions, to which no key now ex¬ 
certain trees are reckoned mubarak or blessed, ists, and lie decyphered one for Col. Tod which 
such as the Zeitun or olive, and the Nakhl had been long unintelligible. His travelling 
or Kharma, the date or palm tree. Some library was of considerable extent, though 
mahomedan tradition respecting the angel chiefly composed of works relating to the cere- 
Gabriel seems to have consecrated the olive ; monies of his religion : it was in the charge of 
and the date is said to flourish only in the two of his disciples remarkable for talent,* and 
regions of Islam, the land of true believers.— who, like himself, were perfectly acquainted 
Ouse ley's Travels , Vol. ii ,p. 330. See Knjur, with all these ancient characters. The pontiff 
Khorfaken. permitted the yati to bring for his inspec- 

KHARMACII, Hind, llubus lasiocarpns. tion some of the letters of invitation written 
KlIAR-MAHRA, Pers. Cowrie shell, by his flocks in the desert. These were rolls, 
Cyproea moneta. some of them several feet in length, contain- 

KHAUMO, Hind. Lonicera hypoleuca. iug pictured delineations of their wishes. 
KHARNAR, Hind. Verbaseum thapsus. One from Bikaner represented that city, in 
KHARNUB, Hindi. Prosopis spicigera, one division of which was the school or 
Klinrnub nubti, Hind. Ceratonia siliqua. college of the Jain, where the yati wero 
KHAROATJ, see Affglian, Purmuli or all pourtrayed at their various studies. In 
Fermuli. another part, a procession of them was quit- 

KHARPALU CHERAI, Hind., PusnTU. ting the southern gate of the city, the head of 
Qucrcus ilex. which was in the act of delivering a scroll to 

KIIARPAT, Hind. Garuga pinnata. a messenger, while the pontiff was seen with 
KHARPATA SEREI, Hind. Quercus his cortege advancing in the distance. To 
incana. sliow the respect in which these high priests 

KIIARRAH, or Indian mackerel, a species of the Jain are held, the princes of Rajpoo- 
of Thynnus, is found in abundance off the tana invariably advance outside the walls of 
Burmese coast, and from thence, great num- their capital to receive and conduct them to 
hers, in a dried state, are annually imported it—a mark of respect paid only to princes, 
into Bengal. On the occasion of the high priest of the 

KIIARRAH, see Khyber. Khartra passing through Oodipoor, as above 

KHARRI, a river of Oodeypur, runs near alluded to, the Rana received him with every 
Shallpoora. distinction.— Tod's Rajasthan, Vol.i,p. 518. 

KHARROIJB, Arab. Ceratonia siliqua, KHARTUMA, Hindi of Trans-Ind. 
TV., properly Klmrnub. Cucumis colocynthis, Linn . 

KHARSAN, Hind. Crotalaria burhia. KHARA-TUCKA. In the hill districts 
KIIARSHU or Kharsui, IIind. Quercus to the S. W. of Mehur in Sind, is Khara- 
semecarpifolia. Tucka, a pretty valley that overhangs Herar. 

KHARSHUF, Pers. Kharsjuf of Egypt. At. a comparatively early era of creation, this 
Artichoke. Cynara scolymus, Linn % valley must have been inhabited, and curious 

KIIAR-T1LAR of Bheels, near Mhow. remains of a by-gone age are seen in the 
Sypheotides auritus, Latham,. Kaffir Kot, regular and evidently artificial 

KHARSU or Kharsui, Hindi of Kauawar. ranges like river terraces. The popular belief 
Quercus semi carpi folia, the alpine oak. is, that their huge boulders were lifted into 

KIIARTAKSHO, see India, Maryul, Shi- position by the giant race then inhabiting the 
gar, Tibet. earth, butthey must have been arrested in their 

KHARTRA, signifies 4 true,’ an epithet of descent from the higher ridges by accident or 
distinction which was bestowed by Sidraj, by some artificial contrivance. They are 
king of Anhulwarra Putun, on one of the strange and imperishable memorials of an age 
branches (gatcha), of the buddhist and jain and race loqg since passed away. These 
faith in a grand religious disputation (badha) terraces were for purposes of cultivation • 
at that capital in the eleventh century. The they caught the rain-water running down the 
celebrated Hemachandra Acharya was head face of the hill, also “ detritus,” thus forming 
of the Khartra-gatcha ; and his spiritual slight soil, in which the people sowed jowa- 
descendant honoured Oodipoor with his ree or wheat, according to season. The prac- 
preSence in his visit to his dioceses in the tice is common now all over Affghanistan and 
desert, in 1821 . Colonel Tod’s Yati tutor the Himalaya, and was so throughout Belu- 
was a disciple of Hemachandra, and his chistan when it waB more densely populated 
patravali, or pedigree, registered his descent than at present. The extinct inhabitants 
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KHAS-BARDAR. 


KHASSYA HILLS. 


a these days are always styled Kaffir, hence 
these terraces and other remains are called 
Kaffir Kot.— Note by Major Merewether in 
Bombay Medical Transaction ,, No. vi, New 
Series, 1860, p. 273. 

KHAR VAR, a measure of 100 Tabrez 
maund which is equal to six maund and ten 
seer of India or about 500 lbs. avoirdupois.— 
Mohan LaVs Travels , p. 262. See Kharwar. 

KHARVA VARMA, see Inscriptions. 

KHARWA, Guz. Hind. A coarse kind 
of red cloth, chiefly manufactured in Guzerat. 
— Faulkner. 

KHAR W ALA, Hind. Salix alba, also 
Missiessya hypoleuca. 

KHARWAR, Hind. An ass-load, a measure 
of weight in Kashmir. See Kharwar. 

KHARWA-TEL, Hind. Coarse oil, rape 
oil, bitter oil from the melia and azaderachta 
seed. 

KHAR WE, Hind., Pshtu. Cotoneaeter 
baccillaris, Indian mountain ash. 

KHARWI, Maiir. A caste employed in 
tiling houses, making plantations. 

KHARYA MATTI, properly Khari matti, 
Hind., fire day, white earth. That of the 
Lahore bazar, is a pale-coloured clay, almost 
the same as chikni mitti, and used to make 
crucibles of. The term khari mitti is also 
applied to chalk.— Powell's Hand-book. Econ . 
Prods. Punjab , p. 26. 

KHAR ZAHRA, Pers. Lit. Ass-poison, 
very common over all India, probably Olean¬ 
der ? 

KHAS, Pers. Andropogon muricatus. 

KHAS, a lauguage or dialect of Hindi, 
spoken between Kumaon and Nepal. In Nepal 
it is called Parbatiya or Purbutti. See India. 

KHAS, Ar. Own, particular, select : 
Khcwas, plural, are women kept by a person, 
slaves. 

KHAS, Hind. Cymbopogon aromaticus, 
also the root of the Anatlierium muricatum, 
the “ kuskus” root used to make tatties. 
Khas is much used in the Ambalah district 
as a packing material. The grass of the 
plant is called khavi and panni, and the flower 
izkhar.— Powell 9 s Hand-book , Vol. i, p. 518. 

KHASA, a people who inhabited Persia 
and northern India, before the Arian immigra¬ 
tion. There is, still, a race in the Indiau desert, 
now malioraedan, and called Khossa. Elphin- 
stone mentions the Khasa-khel. Khasgar is in 
the region of the Khasa, the Casia regia of 
Ptolemy, Menu says, that the Saca, Yavana, 
the Pehlavi aud the Khasa of Central Asia, 
were all Ch’hettrior Rajpoots.— Birr . 

KHAS-AAL, a powerful tribe of husband¬ 
men on the east of the Euphrates. 

KHAS-BARDAR, a matchlock-man, in a 
great man’s retinue. 


KHASDAR, Mahr. A groom. 

KHAS-CHELA, hAd. Literally chief 
disciple. The chief disciple and destined 
successor of the mahant or head of a religious 
establishment of ascetics, or mendicants.'— 
Wilson's Glossary . 

KIIASHBAR, Hind. Nima quassioides. 

KHASHKHA, Pers. Tika, Hind. The 
sectarian mark on the foreheads of hindoos. 

KI1ASH KHASH, Guz., Hind. Poppy 
seed. Seeds of Papaver somniferum. Khash- 
khash-ka-tel, Poppy seed oil. 

KHASH RUD, the geographers describe 
this river as taking its rise in the mountains 
of Siahband, and trace its course from north 
to south until it falls into the Helmund at Ker- 
nasheen, whereas it flows in this direction 
only as far as Koh-i-duzdau, a village situat¬ 
ed between Washeer aud Ibrahimi ; there, it 
forms an elbow, turning suddenly south-west, 
and runs from that point straight to the 
Seistan lake. At the cold season of the year 
its bed is generally dry and full of reeds, in 
which are numbers of wild fowl.— Perrier's 
Journ., p. 401. 

KHAS-KHAS, Hind. Anatherum muri¬ 
catum. A fragrant grass, the roots of which 
are made into door and window-screens. It 
abounds on the banks of the Multan and 
Lahore rivers in large quantities. 

KHAS-KHELI, Hind. A slave-race at 
the Bhawulpur court, whose daughters, associ¬ 
ated first with the nabobs before being married 
to other persons. The Gola were another 
class of slaves, and were principally from 
Africa, and of the Sidi, Habshi, Khaskheli, 
Sindi and Zemghur races. 

KIIASMI, Pers., Pusht, of Candahar. 
A musk-melon. 

KHAR MOUNTAIN, see Viswamitra. 

KHASRA, a written record of the parti¬ 
culars of a rough map or plan of a village. 
A field book. 

KHASSAK, see Cossack, Kasak, Kirghis, 
Viswamitra. 

KHASSYA HILLS, lie between the two 
British provinces of Assam and Cachar, and 
the north-western portion of the territory of 
Burraah. It is an immense extent of moun¬ 
tainous country, inhabited by numerous 
mountain tribes. In this great mountain tract, 
one or two valleys occur. The largest, that 
of Munnipore is, from its connection with the 
British government, and from the tribes around 
it all admitting its supremacy, the most im¬ 
portant. Lying between latitude 23° 50' 
and 25° 30 north, and longitude 93° 10' and 
94° 30' east, the mountain tract in ques¬ 
tion is bounded on the north and west by the 
British provinces of Assam and Cachar, and 
on the east by the Kubbo valley now subject 
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KHASSYA HILLS. 


to Burmali. To the north-east and south, Poonjee, and Lykeom Poonjee, but agrc • 
the boundary is not ^Veil-defined, and would ments were entered into with Mowyang iu 
much depend upon the extent to which the 1829, Dowarrah Notoorman in 1837, Soopar 
Munnipore government might spread its in- Poonjee in 1829, and in 1860, with Bhawal. 
fiuence amongst the hill tribes in those direc- The estimated area of the Cossyah hill is 
tious, but in the north-east it may be denoted 7,290 square miles. About 16 miles on the 
by a lino drawn north from the north-west- Sylhet side, and about the same on that of 
ern corner of the Kubbo valley until it Assam, it consists of low land interspersed 
strikes the Assam boundary, and in the with small hills. In the interior, about 50 
south by one drawn west from the source of miles in extent, is an undulating hilly table 
the Numsailuug river, the fixed south-east land, from 1,500 to 2,500 feet high. Coal is 
boundary, till its junction with the Tooyai said to abound in the hills of Jynteah. The 
river. The Cossyah orKhassya country, on the localities admitting of cultivation are the 
north-east frontier, has iron of great purity, plateaux of the Cossyah and Jynteah hills, 
smelted at Pundua ; Cassia liguea is one of the lower ranges on the Assam border, and 
its principal articles of export, and a variety the slopes towards the Sylhet plains. The 
of parti-coloured cloths, generally known by area of the three plateaux is about 3,500 
the name of Sylhet cloths. Some of them square miles, and their heights vary from 
are dyed of rich colours and being of a 3,000 to 6,000 feet above the sea level. The 
strong durable texture, are well adapted for soil is a fernigiuous red clay, with a sub-soil 
table covers, to which purpose they are of shingle, little suited for profitable cultiva- 
usually applied in the eastern part of Bengal, tiou. In the hollows, however, a fine black 
The Cossyah and Jyutia hill territory is ad- mould is found extending often over many 
ministered by an assistant attached to the acres. On the plateaux, miles upon miles of 
Assam commission. The value of the export land are as level as the most highly cultivated 
and import trade of the country is about portions of Kent and the Lothians. On the 
rupees 30,000 a year with Assam, and with middle plateau the temperature averages that 
the Bengal plains about 10J lakhs, the ex- of the English summer ; rising to 72° during 
ports being 7 lakhs. The total revenue from the hottest months. The cold weather is 
lands and taxes in 1857 amounted to rupees less severe than an English winter. The 
23,023. The first treaty with Jyutia was cultivated land in those hills is very little, 
concluded in 1824. The rajah Ram Sing A late survey gave 12,221 acres or less 
rendered no assistance during the Burmese than 10 square miles as the total in the 
war, but he agreed to acknowledge allegiance Jynteah hills; while within an area of 4,450 
to the British, and his country was taken square miles among the Cossyah hills only 30 
under protection. The population of the square miles have been brought under crops, 
Jyntia hills is about 40,000 souls, and of the The Cossyah hills have a small isolated body 
Cossyah hills about 82,400. The Cossyah of people of the Taic or Siamese race. The 
states are twenty-five in number, of which Ahom who once ruled Assam, were also of 
five, viz., Cherra Poonjee, Khyrim, Nus- the Siamese race. The Khassya race inter 
tung, Sungree and Nuspoong are commonly their dead on the undulatory eminences of 
called the “ Semi-independent States.” The the country. The tribe habitually erect 
chiefs exercise civil and criminal juris- the dolmen, menhir, cysts and cromlechs, 
diction over their own people in all mat- almost as gigantic in their proportions, and 
ters pertaining exclusively to them. The very similar in appearance and construction 
minor states, known as the “ Dependent to the so-called Druidical remains of Western 
States,” are twenty in number, the chief of Europe. They keep cattle but drink no 
which are : milk, estimate distances traversed by the 

mouthfuls of betel-leaf chewed en route , and 
among them the marriage tie is so loose that 
the son commonly forgets his father when 
the sister’s son inherits property and rank. 
The undulatory eminences of the country, 
ZBen » some 4,000 to 6,000 feet above the level of 

Moleem was conquered in 1829,,and the the sea, are dotted with groups of huge un¬ 
rajah of Khyrim ceded, to the British, the polished squared pillars and tabular slabs, 
territory to the S. E. of the Oomean or supported on three' or four rude piers. In 
Booga Pane river. In 1861 the rajah was one spot, buried in a grove, were found 
deposed, and Malay Singh, a new chief in- a nearly complete circle of menhir, the tallest 
stalled. No engagements have ever been of which was 30 feet out of the ground, 6 
made with Nobo Sopho, Syung, Moflung feet broad, and* 2 feet 8 inches thick ; and in 
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front of each was a dolmen or cromlech of Assam from the great Himalaya or Bhotan 
proportionately gigantic pieces of rock, while range. On the southern face this range 
the largest slab measured was 32 feet high, rises almost perpendicularly from the plains 
15 feet broad, and 2 feet thick. The method which are continuous from the Bay of Ben- 
of removing the blocks is by cutting grooves, gal, with scarcely a perceptible change of 
along which fires are lighted, and into level to the very foot of the hills, and, 
which, When heated, cold water is run, with the exception of a comparatively small 
which causes the rock to fissure along the thickness of metamorphic rocks at the base, 
groove ; the lever and rope are the only are composed of nearly horizontal beds of 
mechanical aids used in transporting and sandstones, a few shaly layers and lime- 
erecting the blocks. The objects of their stone, long known for flie abundance and 
erection are various—sepulture, marking spots beauty of the nummulites it contains. These 
where public events had occurred, &o. It is beds dip slightly to the south, and die out 
a curious fact that the Khasian word for u towards the north, when the metamorphic 
stone, “ man,” as commonly occurs in the rocks come to the surface in the hills. The 
names of their villages and places as that of age of the sandstones and limestones and 
man, maen, and men does in those of Brittany, the epoch of the coal, which is associated 
Wales, Cornwall, &c. ; thus Man.smai signi- with them, is fixed by their organic contents, 
fies in Khnsia the stone of oath, Mamloo, the as belonging to the great eocene period of 
stone of salt, Manlloug, the grassy stone, &c., geologists. No newer group of rocks is de- 
just as in Wales, Penmaen Mavvr signifies the finitively seen in these hills. Along the 
hill of the big stone, and in Brittany, a men- southern face of the range there is evidence 
hir, is a standing, and a dolmen a tablestonc, of a great dislocation extending for many 
&c. The resemblance of the burrows and miles, and possibly along the entire scarp, 
their contents with the cromlechs, &c,, to which has brought down to the level of the 
the Druidical remains which are discovered plains, the rocks which are seen at the top of 
in tho ancient scats of the Celtic race in the hills. This lino of dislocation has in all 
Europe, is too exact and remarkable to be probability tended to give the nearly recti- 
aecounted for on any other supposition than linear direction of the escarpment : its date 
that of their derivation from tho same origin, is fixed as at least subsequent to the forma- 
Henco the people who introduced Druidical tion of all the eocene rocks here seen. An 
rites into India must have brought them with older group of sandstone, considerably altered, 
them from Central Asia, and they must have is seen further to the north within the hills, 
entered India at a period as early as the and also a series of highly metamorphosed 
introduction of Druidical rites into Europe, schists and grits resting upon the gneissose 
The Kasia are the ablest-bodied of the bor- and granitic rocks. Clierrapoonji is a sanita- 
derors of Assam. Their tribe or race differs rium in the Khassya hills, in lat. 25° 14' 2" N. 
very little from that of the Caro, They are and long. 91° 40' 5" E., about 4,118 or 4,125 
arranged in petty rajahships, in the Kasia feet above the level of the sea. It is 40 miles 
hills. Nut-worship seems the culture of tho north of Sylhet, and 60 miles south from 
Kasia. Thoy dread suakes. They build their Gowhatty. The principal race in the neigh- 
houses on piles. They trap fish like the bourhood are the Khassya. The climate of 
people in Java, Borneo and Sumatra. They Khassya is remarkable for tho excessive rain- 
distil aud drink intoxicating liquors, and be- fall. Attention was first drawn to this by 
tween Kiughot and Cherra, and in other Major Yule, who stated, that in the month of 
places are bridges of the fibres of the India August 1841, 264 inches fell, or twenty- 
rubber tree, described by Captain Yule. The two feet, and that during five successive 
Khassya hills present iu general the aspect of days, thirty inches fell in every twenty-four 
a well-defined plateau with comparatively hours ! Dr. Thomson and Dr. Hooker also 
small, isolated elevation. The plate.au is recorded thirty inches in one day and night, 
terminated to the north by the valley of the and during the seven months of Dr. Hooker’s 
Brahmaputra, to the south by that of the sray, upwards of 500 inches fell, so that 
Surma. The Khassya hills lie between the the total annual fhll perhaps greatly ex- 
two British provinces of Assam and Cachar, needed 600 inches, or fifty feet. From April 
and tho nortli-western portion of the territory 1849 to* April 1850, 502 inches or forty- 
of Burmah. The fields of the Khassya people two feet fell. This unparalleled amount is 
are all closed in with a line fence or with a attributable to the abruptness of the mourn- 
wall of earth or slate. Khassya hills form a tains which face the Bay of Bengal, from 
comparatively isolated rauge, rising suddenly which they are separated by 200 miles of 
from the great plains of Bengal in the south, Jheels and Sunderbunds. At4,000 to'5,000 ft. 
and divided in tho north by the valley of elevation in the Khasia, Dr, Hooker collected 
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upwards of fifty species of Gramme® alone, ] 
in ail eight miles’ walk, and twenty to thirty 
Orchideao. There is only one pine in the 
Khassya mountains, Pinus sinensis, which is 
not known as a native of the Himalaya. 
As in all very humid climates, orchids occur 
in very great abuudance in the Khassya moun¬ 
tains constituting there at least one-twelfth 
of the vegetation, and being by far the 
largest natural order of flowering plants ! 
They are equally abundant at all elevations. 
TheGaro, the Khassya and the Jynteeah hills 
are on the south of the Assam valley, and 
Shilong is the principal summit of the Khas¬ 
sya hills. The Khassya race deem a twin-birth 
unlucky, and used, when twins were bom, to 
kill one of the infants. They deemed the twin- 
birth degrading, as assimilating them with the 
lower animals. The Aino of Japan, also, if a 
twin-birth occur, always destroy one of the 
infants, aud this idea likewise prevails amongst 
the Kali races. Many a Khassya word is 
a sentence as “Bam” eat, “ Ka jing,” the 
thing.— Campbell , p. 149 ; Col. Vulc in 
Bengal Asiatic Journal for 1844 ; Schla- 
gintwcit's General Hypsometry of India , Vol. 
ii, pp, 95-98 ; Hooker's Him. Jour., Vol. ii, 
p, 282; Lubbock, Origin of Civilization , 
p. 21 ; Treaties and Sumiuds , 

KHASSIA, a great tribe in Kumaon and 
Garhwal, who claim to be Rajpoots, but 
this is doubtful, aud Rajpoots do not acknow¬ 
ledge the connection. In Kumaon the hill 
dialect is in the main Hindi, but has some 
curious grammatical affinities to the Bengali. 
—Campbell , p. 67. 

KHASSIA T-US-SALIB, Ar., Hind., 
Pbrs. Eulophia virens, R. Br. ; W. Ic. 

KIIASTA, Hind. See Khista. 

KHAT, Arab. Catha edulis. 

KHAT,Ak., Peus., Hind. A letter ; Khat- 
i-sharif, a royal letter. 

KHAT A, a river near the town of Pur- 
neah. 

KHATAI, Hind. Cathay, China. 

KHATAI. Be-braug khatai is Nepeta 
ruderalis, Dedwar khatai is Cedrus deodara. 

KHATAI, Hind. Flacourtia sepiaria. 

KIIATAK ? a tribe in the Oomraoti dis¬ 
trict, 1,105 in number. 

KIIATAKAR, Mahr. A butcher. 

KHAT AN or Kossye, a river which passes 
near Midnapoor. 

KHATAR, Hind. A sweetmeat. 

KHATAW, Hind, of Paugi, &c. Quercus 
semecarpifolia, alpine oak. 

KHAT BIRI, Hind. Rumex vesicarius L 

KHATI-MAR, in Nagpur, the village 
blacksmith: in Hindustan a wheel. 

KHATIP, Hind. Viburnum cotinifoliura 

KHAT KARWA, Hind. Morel. 
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KHATMANDU. At the foot the non ^ 
range, situated upon the eastern bank of a 
mall river,called tlfe Bishenmuttee, in lat. 27* 
42' N. ; long. 85° E., stands the city of Khat- 
mandoo, the capital of Nepal. It is not the 
argest of the towns in the valley, but enjoys 
the eminence of a metropolis, because it is 
he residence of the rajah, or king, of Nepal. 
In length, Khatinamloo may measure about a 
mile ; its breadth is inconsiderable, nowhere 
exceeding half and seldom extending beyond 
■i quarter of a mile. The name, by which tho 
town is distinguished in ancient hooks, is 
jrorgoolputfen : the Newar race call it 
Yindes, whilst among the Parbuttia, or moun¬ 
taineers, it is styled Kultipoor, au appel- 
ation which seems to proceed from tho 
same source with Khatmaudoo, and derived, 
t is believed, from its numerous wooden 
emplcs, which are among the most strik¬ 
ing objects in the city. These edifices are 
not confined to the body of the tQwn, but 
ire scattered over its environs, particularly 
[ilong the sides of a quadrangular tank, or 
reservoir of water. The houses arc of brick 
and tile, with pitched or painted roofs. Oil 
the street-side, they have frequently enclos¬ 
ed wooden balconies of open carved-work, 
aud of a singular fashion ; the front piece, 
ustead of rising perpendicularly, project- 
ug in a sloping direction towards the eves 
of the roof. They are of two, three, and 
four stories, and almost without a single 
exception are of a mean and poor appearance. 
The streets are exceedingly narrow, and very 
filthy. See India, Nepal. 

KHATMI, Hind., or Burn gul khairn, 
Althaea rosea, Hollyhock. The seed is con¬ 
sidered cooling : in medicine one tola is 
given : the coroll® and pericarps, when fresh 
arc exceedingly mucilaginous and used in 
sherbets.— Gen. Med. Top., p 143. 

KHATMI KOCHAK, Pkrs. Is the small 
mallows. It grows in moist ground, and is 
useful when applied as a cataplasm to parts 
of the body stung by wasps or hornets.— 
Ouse ley's Travels , Vol. i, p. 216. 

KHATMI SAFAID, Hind. Malva mauri- 
tiana, 

KHATNA, Arab., Hind., Peus. Circum¬ 
cision. 

KHATON NIRURI, M a leal. Phyllan- 
thus vitis id®a. 

KHATRAW, or Pindrau, Hind, of Sutlej 
valley and Bassahir. Picea webbiana, or Pioea 
pindrow, the silver fir. 

KHATRI. Amongst the Hindoo races 
the second purp tribe, the soldier and the 
sovereign caste. The Khatri of India, Ciie- 
trya or Kshetrya are a scattered race, a 
Khatri village is unknown. They, however, 
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a^opolise the trade of the Punjab, of the KFIATTI KAN, Hind. Rumex acutus ; 
greater part of Affghanistan aud further to Khatti mal, Hind., Rumex hastatus ; Khatti 
the west in Central Asia aud even to St. tan, Hind. Rumex vesicarius, 

Petersburgh. They are the only hindoos in KHATVAM, Sansc., Tel. The Sanscrit 
Central Asia. In the Punjab they are almost words Khatva and Khatti, mean a cot, but 
the sole people who perform the scriptory Khatta is said to be Lipeoceris (Andropogon) 
work, and there they are the chief civil serrata ; also a fragrant grass, which is 
employes of government, and in the villages likewise the meaning of another syn. Katuka 
they keep the village accounts, act as bankers valli. 

and‘buy and sell the grain. They are also KHATUN, Turk. A lady. See Khauum. 

the gurus of the Sikh sects ; both Nauak aud KHAU, Hind. Olea europsea ; also, a 

Govind wereKhatri, and the Sodi and Bidi of species of Allium. 

the present day are so. They do not usually KJIAUN, Hind. A grass, Panicum maxi¬ 
engage in military pursuits, but the dewau mum, of Lahore. 

Sawau Mull, governor of Multan, and his sue- KHAUI, Hind. Andropogon iwaraucusa. 

cessor Mulraj, and very many of Kunjit KHOR, a territory south-east of Ladak 

Singh’s chief functionaries were Khatri. It and eastward of the Byltae. Its people are 
is said that a Khatri was dewan of Badakh- supposed to be the Chauranaei Scythac of 
shan or Kunduz. Under the Affghans, a Ptolemy. 

Khatri was governor of Peshawar, and A kbar’s KIlAVEY, Turk. Coffea arabica, Linn. 
famous minister Tudar Mull was a Khatri ; Coffee. 

Joti Peimd, the Agra contractor, was a Khatri. KHA WA, Hind. A pass in the Salt Range, 
The KhaSri claim to be descendants of the old scarcely frequented, yet may be considered 
Khetrya, written also Chetriya aud Kshetriya. the most practicable. Timur crossed it on 
They are hindoos, none have ever become his march into Hindustan, 
mahomedans, and few have become Sikhs. KHAWAK, a pass in the Ilindu-Koosh, in 

The Khatri of northern India are a very lat. 35° 38', long. 70°. About fifteen miles 
fine, fair, handsome race. Those of the long. The crest is 13,200 feet. The ascent 
western part of Peninsula India, about Bom- on north side is an uniformly incliued plane, 
bay, are equally fair. In Bombay and the IvIIAWAN, or Khowan, Hind, bf Trans- 
adjoining districts, they are part of the writer Indus, Olea europea, O. ferrugiuea, O. cus- 
class, whom Europeans style Purbho, and the pidata. The olive. 

Ror or Rora of northern India are said to be KHAWAN, see Luristau. 

Khatri. In Afghanistan they arq petty KHAWE, Hind. Mulgedium tataricum. 

traders and shop-keepers, many of them in KHAWI, or Khavi, Hind. Cymbopogon 

the Punjab hold land and cultivate. The iwaraucusa, sometimes applied to Anatherium 
Kukka, a handsome race on the east of muricatum. 

the Jhelum, are said to have been Khatri, KAWID, or Khavid, Hind., Perb. Green 
originally and of the Gaddi, au interesting wheat, cut for fodder, &e. 
race of fine patriarchal looking-shepherds in KHA-YAN-KA-YOE, Burm. Aglaia ro- 
the interior of the Kaugra hills, the most are hituka. 

Khatri. Iu Behar is an agricultural class, KHAY-PALU, see Maryul of India, 
called Kshatri, Khatri or Chatri, who some- KIIAZERIJ, or Khezerj, is a very ancient 
times serve as soldiers or as the darwan or Arab tribe, and was in possession of Medina 
door-keepers in Calcutta. In Loodianah there when Mahomed fled there. Abu Osaibi was 
is a large number of thriving merchants of of this tribe. The .Rubina, once the most 
the Khatri race with a numerous colony of celebrated tribe in Arabia, is now a small 
Kashmir shawl-weavers. Multani, is a term broken clan. The Anizeh Arab come of this 
applied to several trading classes iu the north- race.— Rich’s Residence in Koordistan , Vol. 
west of India, waft dering pathan merchants ii, p. 258. 

and others. — Campbell, pp. 109,112. See KHAZYA STRICTA, DeC. IstheSewur 

Kshatrya, Hindoo. or Sihar of Sind. 

KHATRI, Mark. A caste who are silk- KHEALIG, see Kunawar. 
weavers. KHECHARA, Sans. From kha, the sky, 

KHATTA, Hind. Sour, the acid lime or and chara, going, 
citfron, Citrus medica. KHEDA ? an enclosure for capturing wild 

KHATTAK, a tribe lying between Attock elephants. See Kraal, 
and Peshawar. The chief town is Akorrah. KHEE, Hind. Kotaha land broken upon 
KHATTA MITHA, Hind. Oxalis cor- the steep slopes of hills, 
niculata. KHEEL, the iron pillar of the Pandu race 

KHATTAN, Hind. Bombax pentandrum. mentioned in the poems of Chund. A 
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legend relates that an infidel Tuar prince 
wished to prove the truth of the tradition of 
its depth of foundation : blood gushed up 
from the earth’s centre, the pillar became 
loose (dhilli,) as did the fortune of the house 
from such impiety, and this is given as the 
origin of # the name of Dehli.—- Tod's Rajas¬ 
than, Vol. ii, p. 31. 

KHEELEEAN, see Dhan ke Kheeleean. 

KHEERI, Be ng. Mimusops kaki. 

KHEER KAY HUNDE, the kheer pot, a 
mahomedan ceremony. 

KHEERNA, Beng. Mimusops hexandra. 

KHEEROKOLEE, Uria. Mimusops 
kanki ? tree. A tree in Ganjara and Gumsur. 
Extreme height 30 feet, circumference 3 feet, 
and height from the ground to the intersec¬ 
tion of the first branch, 6 feet. A hard wood, 
used for ploughs and mallets.— Captain Mac¬ 
donald . * * H 

KHEESAH, or Flesh Glove. The impor¬ 
tance of the condition of the skin to the 
maintenance of health and the comfort of 
the individual has been demonstrated by 
physiciaus. To preserve its surface free from 
all extraneous substances, to dislodge all 
concreted matter, collected dust, the deposit 
of the fatty secretions, &c., it is of the utmost 
importance to use ablution, friction, &c. 
Frictions not of a violent, but of a gentle 
nature, are universally practised by the 
natives of the east for that purpose, and as a 
substitute for exercise, aud the glove made of 
the Burruk, or Persian glove cloth, called, 
the Kheesah, or Indian Flesh Glove, has been 
in use from time immemorial throughout the 
east, where much attentiou is paid to the 
purity, softness, and polish of the skin. It is 
applicable alike to the hath and the dressing- 
room ; the hair-glove, in India, is used only 
for rubbing down horses. The Kheesah 
rouses the activity of the skin, removes all 
impurities, elicits an agreeable and equable 
actiou towards the surface, without occasion¬ 
ing the smallest discomfort or irritation. 

KHERIRI, Singh. Acacia catechu, Willd . 

KHEIL, or Khel, Pkrs. A village com¬ 
munity, a portion of or even an entire tribe. 
TheBeluchi are a dark-skinned race, residing 
on the west of the territories of British India. 
The people are herdsmen, but predatory and 
resemble the Kurd on the east of Persia, 
with some of the Iliyat habits. Some live in 
mad huts, others in fortresses, but the usual 
lodging is a black felt or camlet tent, called 
gedaun, which is stretched over a tamarisk 
frame-work. An assemblage of gedaun con¬ 
stitutes a tumun or village, common to the 
Kheil, and a number of Kheil form a tribe. 
The western Beluchi make long and rapid 
predatory excursions on camels for plunder 
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and slaves. The Khan of Khelat is the chp t 
of the Beluch.— Latham's Ethnology , p. 200. 

KHEIR, Hind., Mahr. Acacia catechu. 

KHEIR-ABAD, a large village, now in 
ruins. The river of Kheirabad issues from 
the snowy range in an E. N. E. direction. 
It has a broad and pretty deep bed. It is 
the Ab-i-Shirin (sweet water) mentioned in 
Timur’s route, perhaps the Arosis of the 
ancients, and the l iver of Hindian of the pre¬ 
sent day, the Hindian also, but erroneously, 
is called the Tab. From the Kheirabad river 
to Behbehan, is a distance of three farsang 
(eleven miles) ; the first in a north-west 
direction, across a very rugged country, 
abounding in selenite, or foliated gypsum ; 
the two last, westward, over a level well- 
cultivated country .—Baron C . A . DeBode's 
Travels in Luristan , p. 260-61. 

KHEJRA, Hind. Acacia edula, Irvine . 
Esculent acacia. 

KHE-AKREN, see India. 

KHEKRA, Cucumis sativa, Common 
Cucumber. 

KHEL A, Hind. The plantain. Musd 
paradisaica, also the fibre of the plantain, 
properly Kela. 

KHELANTA JOGI, see Mendicants. 

KHELAT, written also Kelat. The terri¬ 
tory belonging to the Brahui khans of Khelat 
extends from the Mekraua coast to a distance 
of about 400 miles north, and about the same 
distance from the Sindh frontier to the west 
of the provinces of Punjgoor and Kej. The 
allegiance of the outlying provinces, to the 
khan is, however, little more thail nominal, 
aud their chiefs omit no opportunity of assert¬ 
ing their independence. The first khan of 
any note was Abdullah Khan, who, at the , 
commencement of tho eighteenth century, 
affected to be independent of the Delhi empire 
and reduced several provinces to his rule. 
From the time of Nusseer Khan the chiefs of 
Khelat remained faithful in their allegiance to 
Cabool. In their internal government they 
acted in concert with the chiefs of Sahrawun 
and Jhalawun, who held the position of heredi¬ 
tary counsellors. The office of minister wai 
also hereditary. When General Wiltshire’* 
brigade was returning from Cabool in 1839, 
a detachment was sent to Khelat to punish 
tha khan. The town was taken by storm on 
the 13th of November, and the Khan fell in 
battle. After the withdrawal of the British 
armies from Cabool, the treaty, by which 
Khelat was acknowledged to be a dependency 
of Cabool, became a dead letter. Nussedr 
Khan died in 1857. It was afterwards dis¬ 
covered that he had been poisoned. There 
were three claimants for the succession, Azim 
Khan, brother of Mehrab Khan, his son of the 
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same name ; and Khodadad Khan, half-brother KHERCHI, an important branch of the 
■ of the late chiefs The last was recognised by Chohan Rajpoot, 

the British government as khan of Khelat, KHERD’HUR. The,land of Kher, also 
and the payment of the subsidy of Rupees called Kheraloo, but more properly Kherala, 
50,000, under the treaty of 1854, which had ‘ the abode of Kher,’ the Kher being a shrub 
been suspended during the disturbances in the of great utility in these regions. It is a remote 
country, has been revived. In 1863, a con- part of Rajputanah, in which the Rahtor Raj- 
Vention (No. xviii.) wasmade with Khodadad poots first established themselves,*expelling 
Khan, by which he engaged to secure the the Gohil tribe. Kherd’hur is named, in ail 
protection of the Mekran telegraph within the probability, from the superabundant tree of 
territories of his feudatory chiefs in considera- the desert termed kher, and d’hur, ‘ land/ Its 
tion of a subsidy of Rupees 5,000 a year, to astringent pods, similar in appearance to those 
be paid to the chiefs, and authorized the of the liburnum, are used in fooR. Its gum is 
British government, to make their own collected as an article of trade ; the camels 
arrangements for subsidizing his feudatories, brouze upon its twigs, and the wood makes 
During the revolution in Khelat, this conven- their huts.— Tod's Rajasthan , Vol. ii,p. 303, 
tion was declared to be in abeyance.— Treaties , KHERI, Hind. A kind of iron. 

Engagements and Sunnuds , Vol. vii, pp. 70, KHERIAH, an aboriginal tribe settled on 
73, 74. See Kalat, Kelat, Baluchistan. the plateau of Chota Nagpur. The Kheriah 
KHELBENAH, Hebrew. Galbanum. build substantial, comfortable, houses. They 

KHEL, a boat in use in Assam. Its roof say that their first settlement was Pora, a 

is covered with the leaves of the Livistona village on the Koel river. Their language, 
Jenkinsiana palm. Simmond's Diet. customs and appearance^ is sufficiently ap- 

KHELI, Hind. Dioscorea deltoidea. proximate to those of the Mundah as to evi- 

' KHELMA, see Kuki. dence a consanguinity, and they are regarded 

KHEM, see Ken. as an offshoot of the Sanfcal or Ho race. They 

KHENGAR, the most celebrated man of worship their river, the Koel, with rites simi- 

the Yadu line in Saurashtra, was the personal lar to those with which the Santal or Ho adore 
opponent and rival of the celebrated Sidraj the Damuda. The Kherria, Bendkur, Birhore 
for the hand of the Deora princess. Mandalica, and Bhuhar are described as regularly wild 
though a proper* name, is also titular, viz., inhabitants of the hills and jungles who have 
Lord of the Region ; this and Khengar are no fixed villages, but move about from place 
the two names best preserved by tradition, to place, burning down the jungles, sowing in 
and to one or other many things at Joonar- the ashes, and after the harvest, moving 
gurh-Girnar are attributed. Khengar is the elsewhere.— Dalton, p. 155 ; Campbell,p. 36; 
name df the prince who erected the palace W ’ W. Hunter . 

there.— Tod's Travels, p. 511. KHERKliAH, a river in Khuzistan. 

KHENTA, of the Vendidad, the modern KHERN1A, Bjeng. Phaseolus mungo, 
Candahar. Einn ., Kidney bean. 

* KHENTI, Hind. Indigofera heterantlia ; KHEROOYA, Phaseolus mungo. 

Dug-Kenti, Hind, of Kaghau,is a species of KHERSON, the road from Nicolaiefif, 

Indigofera, and the I. arborea, a shrub grow- towards Kherson, is excellent. The views 
ing to 7,000 feet in tho Panjab Himalaya, is around are all steppe ; it holds the remains of 
also called Kainti, the great Howard, the friend of the captive and 

KHEORA, Hind. Pandauus odoratissi- the miserable. It is a very considerable town, 
mus. on the right bank of the Dnieper, the ancient 

KHEP, Hind. Crotalaria burhia. Borystenes. It owes its existence to prince 

KHER, in lat. 18° 59', long. 76° 4'6, in the Potemkin.— Porter's Travels , Vol . i, p . 16. 
Dekhan, on the right bank of the Godaveri. KHERTIK, Ar., also Kherbek and Kur- 
The mean height of the village is 1,293 feet; bec-ul-aswad, Ar. Helleborus niger. 
level of the Godaveri is 1,245 feet. It is KHESAREE, Beng. Chickling vefccb, 
also known as Ganga-Khair and Khair. It Lathyrus sativus. 
is enclosed by a strong wall, and was a place of KHET, Hind. A field, 
importance until the middle of the nineteenth KHETI-BARI, also Khet-karn, Hindi. 
century, when it was plundered by Rohillas. Agriculture. 

~CuUen. KHET-PAPRA, Beng. Indian madder 

KHERABA or Kheroa, Hind. Cotone- or five-leaved Mollugo ; Mollugo pentaphylla, 
aster obtusa. also Hedyotis burmaniana. 

KHERBEK, or Kurbek-Aswad, Arab. KHETRANI, the occupants of Barkhan, 
Kherbek siab, Pars., Helleborus niger, black a mountainous district to the north ofBelu- 
hellebore. chistan, 
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KHILJI. 


KHIOU £ing. 


KHETRI, see Khatri, Kshetrya, Surya. 

KHEW, Sindi. Bignonia undulata, Roxb 

KHETTRU-PUTPUTEE, Beng. In 
dian madder or five-leaved Mollugo ; Mollugo 
pentaphylla, also Hedyotis burmaniana. 

KHEZAIL, a powerful and warlike tribe 
inhabiting the banks as far as the large vil 
lage of Sernavah, on the Euphrates, where 
the women are proverbial throughout the 
country for beauty of feature, and perfect 
symmetry of form .—Mignan's Travels,p A 94 

KHEZERJ, see Khazerij. 

KHICHA, Hind. Grewia betulrefolia. 

KHICHAR, Hind. Lycium ruthenicum 

KHICIIRA, also Khichri, Hind. A mix¬ 
ed food of rice and dholl. 

KI1ICHUR, see Sanataria. 

KHIDR, see Khizr, Khajah Khizr. 

KHIDMATGAR, Pees., Hind. A ser¬ 
vant, a lacquey, a personal attendant. 

KHIDMATI, Hind. A sweeper, an at¬ 
tendant of a mosque. 

KHIKHRI, Hirfo. Zizyphusjujuba. 
KHILAF'I-BALKI, Pkrs. Lerla-o.Maj- 
nun, Hind. Salix baby Ion ica. 

KHILA HARIYANSA PARYA, a mo¬ 
dern supplement to the Mahabharata, con¬ 
taining legends about Krishna. 

KHILAT, Pehs. A robe or dress of honor 
bestowed bj^rulers in Southern Asia, on ser¬ 
vants whom they desire to honor. It usually 
consists of a set of shawls and pieces of silk, 
kimkhab, &c., presented as a mark of honor, 
but it may be any article of dress pre¬ 
sented by the ruling or superior power as a 
mftrk of distinction. 

KHILJI. Lieut. Leech, in his valuable 
vocabulary of the languages west of the Indus, 
advances the opinion that the Affghans were 
originally a Turkish or Moghul nation, but 
that, at present, they are a mixed race, con¬ 
sisting of the inhabitants of Ghaur, the Tur¬ 
kish tribe of Khilji, and the Perso-Indian 
tribes dwelling between the eastern branches 
of the Hindoo Kush and the upper parts of 
the Indus. But though the Khilji are Turk, 
by descent, they had been so long settled 
among the Afighan that they had almost 
become identified with that people; but they 
probably mixed more with other nations, or 
at least with their Turki brethren, and would 
be more civilised than the generality of 
Afighan mountaineers. The Khilji, or Khalji, 
however, are a Tartar tribe, part of which, in 
the tenth century, was still near the source of 
the Jaxartes, but of which a portion had even 
then been long settled between Seistan and 
India (» e., in the Afighan country). In the 
tenth century they still spoke Turki. They 
seem very early to have been closely con¬ 
nected with the Affghaity with whom their 
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name is almost invariably associated.—Pro¬ 
ceed? 5 of the Bombay Geographical 
Society for 1838 ; Be Guignes, Vol. iii, 

}>. 9, Note ; DTierbclot, article " Khaladj ;* 
Ibn Haukal , pp. 207, 209 ; Elphinstone 9 s * 
History of India , Voh i, pp. 528-29, Voh ii, 

p. 26. 

KHILLU, Hind, of Muzaffargarb, the pith 
inside the flower stalks of Saccharum moonja, 
eaten as a diet. 

KHIMOU, Hind. Viburnum cotinifolium. 

KTIIND-RRAY SHAH, a mohurrum 

fuqeer. 

KHI-NIE, a Chinese who travelled in 
India. There was much intercourse between 
the buddhists of India and China, for some 
centuries after the introduction of buddhism 
into China, but in the 10th century, after a.d. 
975, the religious visitors from China became 
greatly more numerous. Chinese pilgrims 
passed years in India in studying their 
religion and wrote narratives of their travels^ 
Of these, there have been published the 
travels of Fa Hian a. d. 399-414 ; of Hi- 
wen Tlisang a. d. 628-645 ; of Hoei Singh*!* 
who set out a. d. 518. A later traveller Khi- 
Nie, who journeyed a. d. 964-976, was sent 
by the emperor of China at the head of 300 
monks to seek relics of Buddha and to collect 
books of palm. These pilgrimages continue, 
and Col. Yule had met pilgrims at Hardwar, 
who had crossed the Himalaya from Mahchin 
to visit the holy plains at Jawala Mukhi in 
the Panjab.— Yule Cathay , Vol. f, p. xxii, 
Vol. ii, p. 411. 

KIHNJAK, Hind. Pistacia terebththus. 

KHI-OUT-CHI-U-HIKAI-TSI-KIO, see 
Kabul. 

KHIOU PING. In China, the first civil and 
military mandarins who distinguish them- * 
selves in the administration or in war, receive 
the titles of koung, lieon , phy, tzc, and nan . 
All the officers, civil and military, of the 
Chinese empire, are divided into nine orders, 
the Khiou-ping, distinguished one from the 
other by certain buttons, or rather balls, 
of the size of a pigeon’s egg, which are worn 
above the official cap. This distinctive ball 
is of plain red coral for the first order, of 
carved coral for the second, of a transparent 
deep blue stone for the third, of pale blue for 
the fourth, crystal for the fifth, of some 
opaque white stone for the sixth, and for the 
evonth, eighth, and ninth, of gilt and wrought 
copper. Every order is subdivided into two* 
classes, the one active and official, the other 
supernumerary ; but this makes no difference 
in the balls. All the official personages com¬ 
prised in these nine orders, are designated fey 
the generic term of kouang-fou. The term 
mandarin is unknown to the Chinese ; it was 
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KHIRAJ. 


KHIRNI. 


invented by the first Europeans who visited j 
the country, and is probably derived from 
the Portuguese word “ mandar ” to command, 
which they made mandarin. See China. 

KHIP or Khif, or Khippi, Hind. A 
fibrous plant, Crotalaria burrhea, but also 
applied erroneously to Orthanthera viminea. 

KHIR, Hind. Rice boiled to a porridge 
with milk. 

KHIRA, Hind. Cucumis sativus, Linn . ; 
C. utillissimu8. 

KHIR A J, Ar. Tax, tribute, land tax. 
The land tax is, in all eastern countries, 
generally the largest item of revenue. In 
Timur’s Institutes, the tax was fixed at a 
third of the produce on all irrigated land, 
besides a certain due for using water from 
the public reservoirs ; the land tax has, 
from the most remote ages, been the chief 
source of revenue in all Asiatic countries. 
The, Sassanian kings of Persia established 
the tax at a third of the value of the pro¬ 
duce ; but when calamity overtook the crops, 
th# cultivators received advances from the 
treasury. These are still continued in 
Southern India and are called Takkavi, or 
Bupport. By mohammedan law the produce of 
the land is liable to two imposts, namely, the 
Ashr or tithe, a poor-rate due only on the 
actual produce of the soil ; and the Khiraj or 
tribute, generally imposed on land within 
reach of irrigation or running water. No 
land can be subject to both Ashr and Khiraj 
at the same time. The Khiraj was imposed 
on Syria by Omar, and on Egypt by Arnru ; 
but Arabia is Ashri, a very small part of it 
being under the influence of running water. 
The Khiraj is of two kinds Mukassiamah and 
Wazeefa. The former is due on the actual 
* produce only, and resembles the Ashr ; the 
latter is due whether there be any produce or 
not. The kaliph Omar levied the Khiraj iu 
Syria and Persia, the rate varying according 
to the value of the produce. The hindoo 
kings exacted one-sixth of the produce, 
besides a poll tax, which was Mukassiamah ; 
but the mohammedans convened it into 
Wazeefa in the time of Sher shah ; and the 
emperor Akbar, while adopting the same 
system, carried it into effect with greater 
precision and exactness. In Persia, in the 
days of Timur, the laud tax amounted to 
one-tenth of the produce of the soil ; but the 
husbandman was loaded with a number of 
other taxes, which altogether exceed half the 
produce. In India, Timur’s descendant, the 
emperor Akbar, abolished all arbitrary taxes 
and fixed the revenue according to the value 
of the different lands, which were divided 
into four classes: 

1. Poolej, which never lies fallow. 
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2. Perowty, kept out of cultivation a 
short time, for the soil to recover its strength. 

The Poolej and Perowty were each of 
three kinds ; best, middling, and bad. The 
produce of a beegah of each sort was added 
together, and a third of the sum was con¬ 
sidered as the average produce of Poolej or 
Perowty land ; one-third of it being the 
revenue. Sher shah exacted rather more. 

3. Checher, was land which had suffered 
from inundations, or excessive raius ; and 
received grants of remissions for $ve years. 

4. Buujer, was land which'had suffered 
from great inundations, and enjoyed still 
larger remissions. 

Rewards were granted by Akbar for high ^ 
cultivation, and the land settlement was made 
for periods of ten years.— Ayeen-i-Akbari; 
Neil Baillie on the La?id Tax , quoted in 
Markham's Embassy , p. 31. 

KHIRBUNDUM, a river near Term tee 
in Cuttack. 

KHIRBUZAII, Duk.,*Hind., Pers. Cu¬ 
cumis melo. 

KHIRCHA of Tr., Ind. Khircha indzar, 
Pushtu ; Grewia betulaefolia. 

KHIRCIIANG, Arab. Sinapis chinensis. 
Mustard seed. 

KIIIRGAH, a circular tent v Moorcroft 
relates that after his first interview with the 
pirzada, of Talikhan, he was lodged in a khir- 
gah, near Kunduz, the only furniture of which 
was a few mats, and a clay-stand for a lamp. 
Tbe wants of a Turkoman aro few in num¬ 
ber, a tent, called a khirgah, shelters the 
whole family, aud this is of a superior manu¬ 
facture to anything of the kind made by the 
nomadic tribes of Persia. They can make 
these khirgah warmer than the best-built 
houses—a matter of some consequence to 
them, seeing how severe the winters are in 
the country they inhabit. The khirgah is 
conical in form, the frame-work being made 
of laths of hard wood interlaced one with the 
other, which can be opened or folded up at 
pleasure, according as they wish to camp or 
decamp ; a camel, dr at most two, is able to 
carry this tent. Thick felts are stretched 
either entirely or partially across this frame¬ 
work according as the Turcoman may wish 
to avoid the burning rays pf the sun or pro$ 
tect himself from the rain or cold : they are* 
very commodious, and of all sizes, and a high 
price is given for them by some of the Per¬ 
sian nobles.— Moorcroft's Tr. y VoL ii, p. 480. 

KHIRK, Hind. Celtis caucasica, grows 
to a good height ; wood white, light, soft aud 
weak ; seldom used for any purpose. Insects 
attack it.— PowelVsKand-book^VoL i,p. 540. 

KHIRNI, or Khirni lod’h. Hind. The 
fruit or berries of Mimusops kauki. 
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KHIXJ. 

KHIENUB NUBTI, also Khirnoob shami, 
Ar. • Ceratouia siliqua, W. 

KHIROBA, Hind , Pushtu. Waziristao, 
Cotoneaster rotundifolia. 

KHIRWA, see Chandras. 

KHISA, a hand flesh-glove. See Keesah. 

KHISHING, or Khising, Hind., or Kha- 
nam of Kuna war, Cedrela toona var. serrata, 
hill toon. 

KHISMIS, Pers., Hind. Seedless raisins. 

KHISHNIZ, Hind. ? Conundrum sati¬ 
vum. % 

KHISHT and Komarej, in the 14th 
century, held a higher rank than at present, 
although the inhabitants have, probably, 
detained their character unaltered. Hamdal- 
lam Mastowfi, describes them as two cities 
or towns situate in the midst of the moun¬ 
tainous regiou of the Garmsair or warm 
country ; they* have running streams, and 
produce date-trees and corn, watered both 
artificially, and by rain ; the men are thieves 
and highway robbers, expert in the use of 
arms.— Oaseley's Travels , Vol. i, p 269. 

KHISTA, Hind. Prunus armeniaca. 

KHITAE, see Ken. 

KHITAI, t | ie name which China is 

styled to this day by all, or nearly all, the 
nations which know it from an inland point 
of view, inclalfmg the Russians, the Persians 
and the nations of Turkestan ; and yet it 
originally belonged to a people who were not 
Chiueso at all. The people of Khitai were 
a Manchu race who inhabited for centuries, a 
country to the north-east of China, lying 
east of the Khingan mountains and north of 
the river Sira, and whose allegiance was 
rendered alternately to the khakans of the 
Turk and the emperors of China. In the 
beginning of the tenth century the chief of 
one of their tribes made himself supreme, 
firpt over his own entire race, and then suc¬ 
cessively over the adjoining nations of Asia 
from the sea of Corea to the Altai. The son 
of this conqueror having assisted to place 
on the throne Kao-tsu of the brief dynasty of 
the later Tcin, this prince in return not 
ouly transferred to the Tartar a large tract 
of northern China, but agreed to pay him 
yearly tribute, and to acknowledge his supre¬ 
macy. The next Chinese sovereign kicking 
against these degradations, the Khitai ruler 
overran all the provinces north of the Yellow 
River, and established his own empire within 
them, under the name of Leao or the Iron 
Dynasty. This Khitai empire subsisted for 
two centuries in northern China and the ad¬ 
joining regions of Tartary.— Yule, Cathay> 
Vok i, p. 116. 

KHITMI, Pees. Maiva sylvestris. 
KHIU, Sindi. Bignon^ undulata. 
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KHIVA. 

*XHIVA. The khanate of Khiva comprises 
a vast region along the Caspian from Persia, 
north to the KirghisTartar country and east to 
the Oxus and the lake Aral. It has only,»- 
cording to Burnes, a population not exceeding 
two hundred thousand inhabitants. He des¬ 
cribes them as organized bandits; and, accord¬ 
ing to other authors, they are not generally 
belter than predatory savages. It is agricul¬ 
tural where the ground is sufficiently fertile 
for cultivation. There are few horned cattle ; 
sheep, goats and horses are numerous, and all 
these are used as, and considered the chief, 
food of the inhabitants. There are few 
manufactures, except some coarse cotton and 
silk stuffs, made by the women. The inhabi¬ 
tants of Khiva, including the Turkoman, are, 
however, estimated by JVI. Moravief, at three 
hundred thousand : of these, thirty thousand 
are Usbek, lords of the soil by right of 
conquest. Khiva, amongst orientals is general¬ 
ly known by the name of its principal city 
Hurghunj, i. e., Huri Gunge (signifying the 
town or place of the Huri) it was so named 
by Timur Laug (Tamerlane), either from the 
beauty of the place, or of the women, and the 
Great Desert, Sahra, or plain of Central 
Asia, is usually called by them the Dhasht, or 
plain, of Kaptchak. M. Moravief describes 
Khiva as a rich oasis watered by irrigation 
from the Amu,or Oxus, on which it is situated, 
and productive. He estimates its length and 
width at more than one hundred miles, says 
that it contains five considerable towns and 
many villages, and that three hundred thousand 
persons acknowledge the khan of Khiva as 
their sovereign. From its centre to the banks 
of the Caspian extends a vast and arid steppe, 
three hundred miles in extent which is passed 
by camels in seventeen days. On the north, 
it is bounded by the course of the Amu, on 
the south-east a steppe separates it from the 
kingdom of Bokhara, and on the so.uth-west it 
is separated by sandy plains and steppes from 
Teke, which he adds is an oasis refreshed by 
watercourses swollen by the rain. The lati¬ 
tude of the town of Khiva is forty-one degrees, 
forty minutes, and its longitude, from the 
Islands of Ferro, seventy-eight degrees, ten 
minutes. The desert between Khiva and 
Merv, is a broken and irregular surface of 
deep sand with a small growth of brush-wood 
afiording excellent fuel, and the thorney herb 
which the camel loves. 

The Ilayat families tributary to Khiva, 
were 195,000, viz. 

Yamut... 15,000 Kazzak... 40,000 

Goklau... 20,000 Ihdar. 15,000 

Chosdar.. 2,000 Sarokh... 15,000 

Kalpak... 30,000 Uzbek.... 40,000 

The Chosdar are said to have been brought 
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KHIZR. 


KHOGILU. 


from the further borders of the Oxus by by the means of virtue to reach that home 
Mahomed Rahim Khan. The people of where Elias dwells, and where a place is 
Khiva are estimated at 300,000, of whom perpared for you.” These notions of the 
are 30,000 Uzbek, 100,000 Sat, or Sart mahomedans are derived from the Jews. Jesus 
and 100,000 Kara kalpak, south of lake himself was taken for Elias, re-appearing 
Aral, the remainder are Turkoman a few after nine centuries of concealment. The >. 
Kirghiz and Tajik.— Markham's Embassy , prophecy that Elijah should come before the 
pp. 116, 117; Fraser ; Ferrier ; Z>r. great and terrible day of the Lord, has prob- * 
Wolff's Bokhara , VoL ii, p. 121 ; Vigne's ably given rise to the notion, that he had not 
A personal Narrative , pp . 401 and 463 ; yet completed his part on earth. In north- 
Bjornstjcma's British Empire in the East 9 ern India, on the Fridays of the month Shaban, 
p . 214 ; Moravief Travels in Turkomania. along the banks of the Jumna*aud Ganges, 
See Kharism. mahomedan women launch tiny boats on the 

KHIYAR, Hind. Cucumis sativus. rivers in his name.— Ibn Batuta ; Burton's 

KHIYAR or SJiambar, Hind. Catharto- Scinde , VoL ii, p. 249 ; Rich's Residence i^ 
carpus fistula. Koordistan, VoL i, p. 52 ; Yule's Cathay. 

KHIZA, Hind. Phelipaea calotropidis See Khajah Khizr. 
v Habat-ul khizra, is the Rhus acuminata. KHIZRABAD, seo Lat. 

KHIZR. The Hebrew notions about the KHNEKTA. The eighth settlement of the 
identity of Phineas audElias have been adopted Arian was in Khnenta, wheiiS Vehrkana is 
and expanded by the mahomedans, who also situated. According to Haug, by this country* 
identify in some way with them, their Kandahar is to be understood : Vehrkana 
mysterious prophet Khidr or Khizr. Hermit- cannot be Hyrcania, as is generally supposed, 
ages or chapels dedicated to Khidr and but is the city now called Urghandab, situated 
Elias appear to have been very numerous in in Kandahar. The curse of Ahriman was 
mahomedan countries, especially on hill-tops, paiderastism, a vice known historically to be 
And the oriental Christians and semi-christi- un-Arian and Turanian, 
ans also always associate Elias with mountain KHO, is a population of about 400,000 
tops. There seems to be scarcely a promi- people occupying the delta of the Mekhong, 
nent peak in the Greek Archipelago with in Kambojia, between Siam aud Cochin-China, 
which the name of Elias is not connected. The remaining 100,000 of the population 
Throughout India, Khizr is a popular inaho- being Chinese, Cochin-Chiuese, Siamese, 
medan saint who was, it is said, a servant of Malays, Portuguese and mixed races. See 
Moses, a great prophet, also Phineas, Elijah. Kambogia. 

The people of Bengal launch boats on the KIIO, Hind. Oreoseris lanuginosa. 

Gauges in his name. He is supposed to be KHOAI, a river near Saestaguuge in 
immortal ; having on one occasion, drank of Sylhet. 

the waters of immortality, said to be situated KHOAJA, properly Khaja, a man of dis- 
in regions of darkness in a remote corner of the tinction, a gentleman. See Khaja. 
world, and some identify him with Enoch, some KHOBOON, Singh. Saffron. 

With Elijah. He is supposed to perambulate KHODON-GARON, a mohurrum faqeer. 
the world, like the wandering Jew, and has KHODRA, Guz. Paspalum frumentaceuth. 
occasionally appeared to different people. He KHOGANI, see Khyber. 
is always clad in green, as his name in Arabic KHOGEER, a native saddle, a pack-saddle, 
indicates. The government of Kassan terrain- Khogeer shah, a mohurrum faqeer. 
ates, and that of Sulmania in Kurdistan com- KHOGILU. According to the Jahan Nu- 
mences at the river Leilan : near this is a ma, one of the earlier divisions of the province 
small building, a ziyarat or place of pilgrim- of Fars, was into the five circles or depart- 
age, called the Makan of Kidder Elias, or meuts called Kureh, and named Istakhr, 
resting place of the prophet Elias. The Darabjird, Shapur, Ardashir and Kobad. At 
mahomedans believe that Elijah never died, present, it consists of three principal parts, 
and that he is still on earth, where he is to viz., 1, Fars proper (Persis Proper) ; 2, • 
remain until the coming of Jesus Christ. Laristan near the Persian Gulf; and 3, Beh- 
They call him Khizr, or ever-green, on account behan, or the country of the Khogilu, which 
of the everlasting life which he enjoys, and represents the Kureh of Kobad. Behbehan 
by which he is kept ever in a flourishing con- is bounded on the north by the great belt of 
ditioft, in a paradise which, say they, might mountains .which separate Irak Ajem from 
be taken for heaven itself. In reference to the southern provinces of Persia : the northern 
this; a Tdrkish poet observes, “keep yourselves and north-eastern shores of the Persian Gulf ' 
from believing that this world is your home, form its boundary to the south, Ram-Hormuz 
your home is in heaven alone, strive therefore and the Ka’b country lie to the west, while 
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KHOGILU. 


KHONAR. 


Shulistan separates Behbehan on the east 
from the direct dependencies of Fars. On 
the east and south-east, Behbehan is sur¬ 
rounded by the Mamaseni tribe : on the north 
and north-west by the Bakhtiyari, and on the 
west and south by the Ka’b Arab. Also, the 
mountainous region to the north aud north¬ 
east of the plain of Behbehan is occupied by 
the Khogilu tribes,—and the districts of 
Jjirani and Zeitun, near the Persian Gulf, 
together with the fortresses of Gul-i-gulab, 
all come under the control of the governor of 
Behbehan. On leaving the country of the 
Mamaseni, we enter the territory of the 
^Khogilu, a tribe as wild and as lawless as 
\beiv neighbours to the east, aud as the 
Bakhtiyar clans who occupy the mountain¬ 
ous tracts to the west. The Khogilu, to¬ 
gether with the two above mentioned tribes, 
belong to the $reat family of the Lur, and 
speak a rude jargon of the Persian lan¬ 
guage, or, more probably, the corrupted old 
tongue of Fars—the Farsi Kadim. The 
other great divisions are the Lek aud Kurd. 
The origin of these three tribes has never yet 
been satisfactorily ascertained. They are 
neither of the Arab nor of Turkish descent, 
and may therefore be looked upon as the 
aborigines, or at least the oldest settlers of 
Iran. They"seem always to have occupied 
the hilly country, which runs from the south¬ 
east to the north-west of Persia, and served to 
constitute the kernel of the Zend race. The 
different dialects spoken by these moun¬ 
taineers are said to contain a number of 
words of the old Zend language ; and up to 
the present day there is a clan among the 
Lek, which bears the name of Zend, and 
gave, in the last century, a ruler to Persia, 
in the person of Kerim-khau, Vakil. The 
Poles, whose true name is Lakh, are said to 
h^ve descended into the plains from the 
Caucasus mountains, together with theChekh, 
inhabitants of Bohemia. All these tribes are 
spread over the mountainous range and the 
intervening valleys, on the southern face of 
the great chain, which stretches from Ilama- 
dan and Zohab, towards Fars, from north¬ 
west to south-east. As to their external 
appearance, De Bode mot with fewer tall men 
among the Khogilu than among the Mamaseni; 
but they are a very hardy race, and undoubt¬ 
edly owe much of their vigour and muscular 
frame to their active pursuits, the simplicity 
of their diet, and the bracing air which they 
inhale in their mountain fastnesses. Their 
chief occupation consists in tending their flocks 
of sheep and goats, and they resemble in this 
respect, all the wandering tribes of Persia. 
Their usual food is the acorn, which is first 
bruised between two stones, and made into 
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flour, by being dried in the sun. The women 
bake cakes of this flour. Independently of 
the Khogilu, there are several other tribes, 
who inhabit these mountains, such as the 
Jarumi, the Yusufi, and upwards of a thou¬ 
sand families occupying the plain of Beh¬ 
behan, and settled in villages or dispersed in 
tents. These are the Juma-Buzurg, the 
Afshar, and some Arab settlers. The names 
of the Turkish tribes are, the Karabaghi, 
Agbaghi, Begdeli, Golebi, and Sheiri, speak¬ 
ing the Turkish language ; while the Afshar, 
although of the same origin, have forgotten 
their mother-tongue. The Doveti, Ghesti, 
Mayaz-kuli, Barash, Milosi, aud Juleki, are 
of the Lur race, and speak the Lurish dialect. 
—Baron C. A. DeBode's Travels in Lu - 
ristan and Arabistan , pp . 275-284. 

KHOHAH, Hind. Milk boiled till re¬ 
duced to one-fifth its bulk and quite thick. 

KHOIBIL a rude tribe near the source of 
theTrawadi. 

KHOIRA, Uria ? Acacia catechu ? 

KHOIT, see Kalkas. 

KHOJ, Hind., literally, information, h 
system of tracking criminals to their homes 
and haunts. It rests in India solely on the 
responsibility of village headmen for the 
good behaviour of their charge. The men 
who incur the responsibility also enjoy cer¬ 
tain privileges.— Calcutta Review, No. Ixxiii, 
Sept. 1861, p. 11. 

KHOJA, a tribe of mohamedans in Sind, 
Guzerat and Western India, said to be 
converts from the Bliatya, a hludoo tribe 
of Cutcli : the Khcjah profess the sunni, hut 
some the Ismaili doctrines of the shiah, per¬ 
suasion. See Khajah. 

KHOJEIN, see Khumia. 

KHOJEND. At or near Khojend is a tur¬ 
quoise mine, but the stones found there are 
of a greenish hue, and far less esteemed than 
those of Nishapur, in Khorasan. There is 
another of very insignificant note somewhere 
in Kerman : these mines, yield all tho true 
turquoise in the w or ld.— Fraser's Journey 
into Khorasan , p. 105. 

KHOKHAN, Hind. Allium rubellum. 

KHOKAR, Hind. Salvadora oleoides, 
also its dried berries. 

KHOLANGA, Ar. Galanga1. 

KHOLASSAT UL AKHBAR, see Khon- 

rlprnir Votliolr 

KHOLENSTOFF, Ger. Charcoal. 

KHOLLUM DEEMISH, see Kush. 

KHOMAN RASA, a hindi work, descrip¬ 
tive of the last sack of Chetore. 

KHOMASEE, a particular kind of magic 
square. 

KHOMIYE, Hura>. Macrotomia euchromj} f 
KHOttAR, see Jelalabad, Kaffir. 
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KHOND, see Kond. 

KHOND EMIR, the son of Mirkhond, 
composed the Khalasat ul Akhbar. Khond 
Emir’s second and larger chronicle was the 
Habib-us-Siyar or Friend of Travels.— Ouse - 
Ity's Travels , VoL ii, p. 400. See Kondemir. 

KHONG-, a name of certain Kambojian 
tribes, see Ka. 

KHONGANI, see Affglian. 

KHONG-BONG, a musical instrument of 
the Siamese, composed of a semi-circle of 
suspended tongues. 

KHONG-JAI, or Ku-ki, until lately, oe; 
cupied the hills to the south of the Koupooee, 
whilst in this position, little or nothing of them 
was known, but they caused fear from their 
vicinity. South of them lay the Poi, Soote, 
Taute, Loosei, and other tribes, better armed 
than they were, and of the same gens as them¬ 
selves, but at feud with them. By these they 
were driven from their native hills, the task 
being rendered easier by the internal ani¬ 
mosities of the Khong-jai themselves, and the 
Khong-jai are now scattered around the valley 
of Munipore,hud thence through the hills to 
north and south Cachar. Thus they broke into 
distinct tribes, although occupants of the hills 
to the south of the valley of Munipore their 
traditions do not give the southern hills as the 
place of their origin, but rather lead them to 
the belief that it was in the north. The salique 
law rigorously prevails amongst the Klioug- 
jai, but the influence of woman is great amongst 
them. 

The Kuki country lies to the south of the 
G4ro, Kasia and Mikir areas, or the hill 
ranges of Garo, Jaintia and Cachar in Sylhet, 
Tipperah and Chittagong—among the moun¬ 
tains to the north-east of the Chittagong 
province. There are new Kuki who came 
from the ruder parts of Tipperah and Chit¬ 
tagong, and their form of speech is not 
always intelligible to an old Kuki. The 
Manipur dialects and the new Kuki are 
mutually intelligible. In 1848-49, four Kuki 
tribes,—the Thadon, the Shingshion, the 
Chungsen and the Lumgum, were driven 
into north and south Cachar and into Mam- 
pur, from their locations by the Lushai 
people who speak a Kuki dialect but dwell 
further south. They were driven back by 
Colonel Lister and his Sylhet light Infantry. 
He entertained the new Kuki as soldiers, 
and they formed good outpost soldiers on 
the frontiers of both the Lushai and the 
Angami countries. Pufcheti is their chief 
deity, he is benevolent: and Ghumvishve is 
a malignant deity. The Kuki likewise wor¬ 
ship the moon. They have no professed 
minister of religion. The Thempu, their 
priest and diviner, is not hereditary, and his 
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office is not coveted from fear of the initiatory 
rites. The Kuki occupy Sylhet, Tipperah 
and Chittagong, with au offset in Cachar who 
are called the Old Kuki. Those in Cachar are 
skilful in the cultivation and weaving of 
cotton. The Cachar Old Kuki are under 
4,000 and are arranged into three divisions, 
the Bhangkul, the Khelma and the Betch, 
The Kuki are also called Lungkta. They 
are little civilized, are of an active, muscular 
make, but not tall. The tradition of the 
Kuki respecting their origin is, that they and 
the Mug, are the offspring of the same pro¬ 
genitor, who had two sons by different 
mothers. The Mug, they say, are the de* 
scendants of the elder, and the Kuki of the 
younger son. The mother of the younger 
having died during his infancy, he was neg¬ 
lected by his step-mother, who, while she 
clothed her own son allowed hfm to go naked. 
According to Coleman, (p. 234,) the Kuki are 
divided into a number of distinct tribes, 
totally independent of each other. The rajali- 
ships, he says, are hereditary, and the rajahs 
by way of distinction, wear a small slip of 
black cloth round their loins ; aud, as a 
father-mark of superior rank, they have their 
hair brought forward and tied in a bunch, so 
as to overshade the forehead, while the rest 
of the Kuki leave their’s hanging loose over 
the shoulders. The Kuki arm with bows and 
arrows, spears, clubs, and the dah, or hand- 
hatchet, resembling the knife of the Nair on 
the Malabar Coast, and a most destructive 
weapon in close combat. They also wear 
round their necks large strings of a particular 
kind of shell found in their hills; about their 
loins, and on their thighs, immediately abbve 
the knee, they tie large buuches of long goat’s 
hair of a red colour, and on their arms they 
have broad rings of ivory, in order to make 
them appear the more terrific to their enemies. 
The Kuki are vindictive ; blood must always 
be shed for blood. They have but one wife, 
but they may, however, keep as many concu¬ 
bines as they please. Adultery may be 
punished with instant death by either of the 
injured parties, if the guilty be caught by 
them in the fact. The Kuki on the eastern 
frontier, the people are an entirely different 
race from the Kuki of the Chittagoug 
jungles. The name by which they are com¬ 
monly known is “Tipperah.” In physiog¬ 
nomy some of them are like the Muuipuri, 
but the greater part bear more resemblance 
to the Khasia tribes having strongly marked 
Calmuk, or Mongolian features, with flat 
faces and thick lips, not in general shorter in 
stature than Bengali, but far more muscular 
aud strongly made. Many of them, with 
complexions scarcely darker than a swarthy 
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European. The villages contain perhaps from 
106 to 200 inhabitants each, and each house 
is raised on bamboo piles 4 or 5 feet from the 
ground. The Kuki race of Assam were 
much addicted to make inroads on the plains, 
not for plunder, but to procure heads, and 
they have been known to carry off fifty heads 
in a night. On the death of a chief, the body 
is smoke dried and kept for two months with 
*the family. If a rajah fall in battle, they 
immediately proceed on a head hunting 
expedition and bring in the heads of those 
they kill, Bold feastings and dancings and, 
after cutting the head into pieces, send a 
portion to each village. This is considered 
‘ in the light of a sacrifice to the manes of the 
deceased. In the spring of 1871, they made 
several inroads into Assam, for the purpose, 
as was alleged, of obtaining heads for the 
manes of a chef's daughter. 

The Looshai dwell on the southern frontier 
*of Cachar. In 1848-49, they drove up the 
Kuki, from the south, into Cachar. In their 
turn, they are being pressed up into Cachav, 
by the Poi, a tribe who are advancing from 
the south-east. The Looshai inhabit the hilly 
tract lying between Cachar and Chittagong, 
and claim and hold all the tract of country to 
the south of the parallel of the latitude of 
Chatter Choora hill, and east of hill Tipperah 
to the Tepai river, is Burmese frontier. 

Dr. Latham says, Khum means a village ; 
Khumia, a villager. The Khumia and Kuki 
tribes occupy the hills of Sylhet, Tipperah 
aud Chittagong, the Khumia on the skirts 
and the Kuki on the top of the hills, the 
Kuki are the ruder or more pagan, though 
also tinctured with hinduism. They term 
their supreme being, Khojein Putiang, to 
whom they sacrifice a gyal, and an inferior 
one is named Shem Saq, to whom they offer 
a goat. Shem Saq, is put up iu every quarter 
of a village, in the form of a rude block of 
wood. Before this they place the heads of 
the slain, whether of men in war, or of 
animals of the chase. 

If a Kuki man die at night his body is 
burned in the morning. Vegetables and rice 
are placed on the spot where the body was 
burned, and the relatives of the deceased ad¬ 
dress the ashes of the consumed corpse thus, 

“ We bid you farewell to-day; whatever money 
and rice you have acquired, leave with us.” 
On the following day friends resort to the de¬ 
ceased man’s house, and offer up a sacrifice of 
a fowl to the gods Tevae andSangron. Liquor 
is freely partaken of, the good qualities of the 
deceased are recited, and much lamentation is 
made* When a married man dies, all his 
friends assemble and bewail their loss. Vege¬ 
tables and rice sire cooked, and placed on the 
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left side of the corpse with a gourd or bottle 
of liquor. Amongst the Beli clan of Kuki, 
soon after death the corpse is washed with 
warm water, and covered up with a cloth. 
The principal deities worshipped are the 
Tevae and Sangron, to them fowls, pigs and 
spirituous liquor, are offered, in sacrifice, on 
all occasions of sickness, famine, or other 
affliction which they conceive is the surest 
method of averting evil and bringing their 
wishes and undertakings to a successful termi¬ 
nation. The Kuki have no images or temples 
of any kind. The object of the Kuki inroads 
on the plains is not plunder, for which they 
have never been known to show any desire, 
but they kill and carry away the heads of as 
many human beings as they can seize, and 
have been known, in one night, to carry off 
fifty. These are used in certain ceremonies 
performed at the funerals of their chiefs, and 
it is always after the death of one of their 
rajahs that their incursions occur. The Kuki 
have been accused of cannibalism, and in one 
instance the charge seemed substantiated, but 
they disclaim the imputation with much vehe¬ 
mence. Nothing comes amiss to a Kuki— 
the elephant, rhinocerus, and beef, being equal 
delicacies. The new Kuki clans are pre¬ 
sided over by rajahs and muntrees, who de¬ 
cide all matters of dispute brought before 
them ; and in such respect do they hold their 
rajahs that their word is law. One, among 
all the rajahs of each class, is chosen to be 
the Prudham or chief rajah of that clan. 
The dignity is not hereditary, as is the case 
with the minor atjahship, but is enjoyed by 
each rajah of the clan in rotation. The Kuki 
smoke dry the dead bodies of the rajahs. 
After the death of a rajah his body is kept in 
this state for two months before burial, in 
order that his family and clan may still hate 
have the satisfaction of having him before 

them. Should a rajah fall in battle by anjr 
chance, they immediately proceed on a war 
expedition, kill and bring in the head of some 
individual, hold feasting and dancings, and 

then, after cuttiug the head into pieces, send 
a portion to each village of the clan, ibis 
was done on the murder of the Kuki rqjah 
by the Nimzae Naga race. This is consider¬ 
ed in the light of sacrifice to appease the 
manes of the deceased chief. 

The Kuki cultivate rice and cotton, bpt 
in a manner quite opposed to the system pur¬ 
sued by the Cacharee and Naga, the former 
of whom raise three crops of rice from the 
same land, and the latter four. The crop hi 
not cut till November, whereas that of the 
other hill tribes is cut in August and Septem¬ 
ber ; their cotton is also very fine. Hhmim 
this they grow tobacco, and all the $t|^ 
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I vegetables met with in the hills. The’ KHOOLJE KI BAJI, Duk. Chenopo- 
men are powerful and hardy but turbu- dium album. 

Icntly inclined. Having been accustomed to KHOOMAN, see Rajpoots, 
war in their own country, they are exceed- KHOONGHO ? A tree of Akyab, which 
ingly well suited for soldiers, and those that grows to a large size, and is plentiful in the 
have been enrolled in the Kuki levy at Sil- Sandoway district. The wood is used for 
char have turned out well. They are also making oars for boats, and sometimes in 
particularly modest and decent, each man house-building.— Cal . Cat. Ex . 1862. 
living with his family in a separate house. KHOORD CABUL, a very formidable 
The widows also live in houses of their own defile or pass about five miles long, shut in by 
(in this respect like the Naga and Cacharee), lofty hills, between whose precipitous sides 
built for them by the villagers. The men the sun, in winter, only looks in for a little, 
wear a large cloth, sometimes two, wrapped It was through this, after the evacuation of 
loosely round the body,*and hanging from the Cabul, that 4,500 fighting men, including 
shoulder to the knee. Underneath this they 700 European soldiers and 12,000 native 
wear nothing, the whole body being bare, in camp followers, with their women and 
which they consider there exists no want of children endeavoured to retreat, but the Aff- 
modesty, as such has been their custom from ghans fired on them and 3,000 souls perished 
time immemorial. The women wear a short in the attempt. 

striped petticoat, reaching from the upper part KIIOORAPELUM ? Cucunm sativa. 
of the stomach half way down to the knee. KHOORPA, or Karpa, Hind. A weeder. 

Married women have their breasts bare, but KIIOORUM, afterwards Shah Alam, was 

all virgins are covered, wearing a similar son of Aurungzeb, by a Rajput princess of 
cloth to the petticoat wound round the bosom Amber, of the Cutchwaha tribe, and hence 
underneath the armpits. They wear their probably his name Koorm, synonimous to 
hair prettily plaited at the back, the two ends cutchwa, a tortoise.— Tod's Rajasthan , Vol. 
being brought round in front and tied just i, p . 367. 

above the forehead in the form of a coronet. KHOOSII, Pers., Hind. Pleasant, agree- 
I^iko all hill people, the Kuki are dirty able, hence Khoosh Bash, a well-to-do person; 
in their habits, very seldom washing their Khoosh Khared, an open market ; Khoosh- 
bodies. The sites of the Kuki villages are hal, in good condition ; Khooshi, pleasure, 
well chosen on the broadest parts -of the KHOOSHKA, Hind. Boiled rice, 
highest ridges, with water near at hand, gene- KJIOOTAN, Burm. A loose-grained light 
rally a small hill stream. Some of the chief wood of British Burmah, recommended for 
villages contain as many as 200 houses, com- packing cases : used for black boards in 
moijiously built on platforms raised between Burmese schools, breaking weight, 114 lbs. 
three and four feet from the ground. Every — Cal . Cat. Ex ., 1862. 
part of the house is formed of bamboo, there KHOOSH-ROZ. The Noroza, or 4 New 
being but few trees of any kind.— Butler's Year’s Day,’ when the sun enters Aries, is 
Travels and Adventures in Assam , pp. 85, one of great festivity among the mohamedart 
99 ; J. H.. Reynold's Embassy , Vol of princes of Persia ; but of that alluded to by 
1864, of B. A. S. J .; Aitcheson ; Latham; Pritha Raj, we can form an adequate idea 
McCulloch's Records, Government of India , from the historian AbulFazil. It is not New 
financial Department , pp. 42, 58. Year’s Day, but a festival especially instituted 

KHONNAY, Tam, Cathartocnrpus fistula, by Akbar, and to which he gave the epithet 
KHOOBANI, Reno. Apricot, Prunus Khooshroz, 4 day of pleasure,’ held on the 
artneniaca. ninth day (no-roza), following the chief 

KHOODA, see Wrightin antidysenteriea. festival of each month. The court assembled, 

KHQODI-JAM, Bkng. Antidesma pani- and was attended by all ranks. The queen 

culatum* also had her court, when the wives of the 

KHOODI-OKRA, Beng. Crozophora nobles and of the Rajput vassal princes were 
plicate, Ad. Juss . congregated. But the Khooshroz was chiefly 

KHOOJULEE, Beng. Hibiscus pistu9. marked by a fair held within the precincts of 
KHOOKOONDEAH, Ukia ? A tree in the court, attended only by females. The 
Gaojam and Gurasur. Extreme height 30 merchant’s wives exposed the manufactures 
f$et, circumference 2 feet, and height from of every class, and the ladies of the court were 
ground to the intersection of the first branch, the purchasers. His majesty was also there 
9 feet. A common tree, only used for fire- in disguise, by which means he learned the 
wood.-* Captain Macdonald. value of merchandize, and heard what is Baid 

KHOOLFApE, a class of mushaekh. ; , of the state of the empire and the character 
KIIOOLINJAN, Beng. Alpimagalanga. of the officers of government. Abul Fuzil 
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thus softens down the unhallowed purpose of j 
this day ; but posterity cannot admit that the 
great Akbar was to obtain these results 
amidst the Pushto jargon of the dames of 
Islam, or the mixed Bhaka of the fair of 
Rajasfc’hau. These * ninth day fairs* were 
the markets in which Rajpoot honour was 
bartered, and to which the brave Prithi Raj 
makes allusion, “ bartering their honour on 
the ‘ No-roza.* ” At these royal fairs were 
also sold the productions of princely artizans, 
men and women, and which out of compli¬ 
ment to majesty, made a bounteous return for 
their industry.— Tod's Rajasthan , Vol. i, p. 
345. 

KHOOSROO. The Tak-i-Khesra, formed 
part of the royal palace of Ctesiphon. The 
palace was commenced by Sapor II, the ninth 
king of the Sassanian dynasty, at the begin¬ 
ning of the fifth century. It was added to 
about a century later by another king of the 
same line, Nooshirwan, usually called Koosh- 
roo I, and was finished by his graudson, 
Kooshroo Parwez or Khoosroo II. The part 
remaining, is merely a portion of the facade 
and one of the halls of audience,—not a tenth 
part probably of the original building. It 
was covered with brilliant white stucco, and 
the halls were decorated with historical 
paintings and figures of the heavenly bodies. 
It was taken from the Persians by the Arabs 
in the time of the caliph Omar, in the six¬ 
teenth year of the Hijra, aud was called by. 
them the ‘ White Palace.* Its splendour and 
magnificence as related by the Arabian his¬ 
torians is scarcely credible. The dimen¬ 
sions of the hall are, —105 feet in height, 
95 feet iu width, and 180 feet in length. 
The building remained entire till the time 
of the caliph A1 Mansoor, who endeavoured 
to destroy it in order to make use of the 
materials in the construction of his palace at 
Baghdad. At the close of the ninth century, 
the caliph Muktassi-b-illah regularly unbuilt 
the White Palace, in order to erect his 
famous edifice called the Taj, at Baghdad, 
and merely left this hall as a specimen of the 
Sassaniau architecture. See Khosroo Parviz. 

KHOOSROO, a famous poet of Hindustan, 
near whose tomb, are those of khajah Kutub- 
ud-Din, of Muazzam, son and successor of 
Aurungzeb, of Bahadur shah, the tomb of 
Altamsh, whose daughter the sultana Ra- 
ziah, occupied the throne : the tomb of Imam 
hfushudee, the spiritual guide of Akbar is 
west of the mosque of the Kutub-i-Islam, The 
massive tomb of Toghalaq shah is outside 
the southern wall of Toghalaqabad, and was 
built by his son Mahomed. The Leela Buij, 
a blue tomb near the Humayoon, covers the 
remains of a holy syed. The poet Khoosroo’s 


tomb is side by side in the same court-yard 
with the saint, his friend and contemporary. 
No imaginary being, but a liviug hindoo 
princess, Dewilde, inspired the songs of 
Khoosroo. His honey-tongued muse got him 
the surname of the Parrot of India. The date 
of his tomb is 1350.— Tr. of Mind,, Pol, ii, 

p. 222. 

KHOOTBA, Ar. Amongst mahomedans, 
an oration or sermon, a prayer in behalf of 
the ruling sovereign. 

KHOOTOZE KAUMOZEE, see Kush or 
Cush. 

KHOPALU, see Tibet. 

K’HOPRA, Hind. Dried kernel of the 
cocoa-nut. K’hopra ch’hilni ki chouki, an 
instrument for rasping the. kernel of the 
cocoa-nut. 

KIIOR, Beng. Andropogon muricatus. 

KHOR, a territory south-east of Ladak 
and eastward of the Byltse. Its people are 
supposed to be the Chaurauoei Scythae of 
Ptolemy.— A . Cunningham. 

KHOR, Hind. Juglans regia, also the 
Hedychiura spicatum, Ban khor is the Pavia 
indica— Royle. 

KHOR, Peus. A marine lagoon. See 
Khuzistan. 

KHORA, a race in Gliur. 

KHORA, Hind. Cucurbita maxima. 

KHORA, Hind., Pushtu. Saltpetre, 

KHORAH, see Kol. 

KIIORAN, a tribe who, a little before the 
birth of Christ, ruled over Afghanistan, the 
Punjab and Khorasau. 

KHORASAN, a province in the S. E. of 
Persia. Khorasau means the province of the 
sun, or of the east. Nadir shah who belong¬ 
ed to the tribe of Affshar, one of the seven 
Turkish tribes that had attached themselves 
to the family of the Suffavean dynasty, 
was born of obscure parentage, in the pro¬ 
vince of Khorasan, a. d. 1688. The em¬ 
peror Baber tells us, iu his Commentaries, 
that iu his time the people of India applied the 
term Khorasan, to all the regions west of the 
Indus. Khorasan has for its boundaries the 
Oxus and country of Balkh to theN.E. and E., 
Cabui and Seistan to the S., and to the W., 
the provinces of Irak and Asterabad. Meshed, 
the capital of the Persian division of Khora¬ 
san is situated about two farsung from the 
ruins of the ancient city of Tous, and is cele¬ 
brated for a very superb sepulchre, in which 
repose the relics of imam Raza, and those of 
the caliph Harun-ul-Rashid. Those pro¬ 
vinces which lie immediately norih of Kho- 
rasan, between the Oxus and the Caspian, 
and which formed part of the kingdom of. 
Khaurizm, are possessed by a number of 
tribes, which trace their descent from some 
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emigrants from the Paujab, who have in many 
instances become amalgamated with the people 
of the country. The Khosa occupy the sandy 
tract called the Jhal between Hindustan and 
Sindh, and become a predatory tribe on the 
eastern confines of Sindh, verging towards the 
Cutch territories, where they are very trouble¬ 
some. There are, also, on the eastern bound¬ 
aries, Rajputs located as wandering herdsmen. 
The Daodputra who inhabit generally the 
country of that name in the north are to be 
met with in various parts of Sindh. The 
Sumah are Jut, though they are generally 
known by the former title, such also are 
the Machi and numerous other subdivisions of 
the Jut tribes. Up till the early part of the 
niueteeuth century, the Mair in the south, the 
Larkhani in the north, aud the desert Sahrai 
and Khosa in the west ; carried on a system 
of pillage in the Rajput countries.— Tod's 
Rajasthan , Vol. ii, p. 155. See Jut, Kosah. 

KHOSROO PARVIZ, king of Persia, of 
the Sassauian dynasty, was the grandson of 
Chosroes Nushirwan. He married a daughter 
of the emperor Maurice, who is generally 
supposed to be the same person as the heroine 
of the eastern romances of Kliosroo and Shi- 
reeu, and of Ferhad and Shireen. Khosroo 
Parviz, waged war with the Roman powers, 
at first with the greatest success. He iuvaded 
the dominions of the emperor, wasted a vast 
amount of territory, overran the holy land, 
took Jerusalem and burned the Christian 
churches, carryiug off immense booty. He 
next reduced Egypt and great part of north¬ 
ern Africa. He made the scarped surface of 
the rock at Be Situn, the back part of his 
palace, and it is supposed probable that the 
Sync inscriptions on the surface may then 
have been erazed. He was assassinated, a. d. 
529, by his own son, who had conspired against 
him.— Rick's Residence in Koordistan , Pol. 
ii, p. 264. See Be Situn, 

KHOST, see Kush, Uzbak. 

KHOTEN, a territory east of Kashgar. 
According to Lassen, the old original inhabi¬ 
tants of Kashgar, Khoten, Turfan and Yark¬ 
and, and of the adjacent highlands are the 
Tajik, who speak Persian, and are all agricul¬ 
turists. The Swedish chronicles bring the 
Swedes from Kashgar, and the affinity 
betweenuthe Saxon language and Kipchak is 
great. Khoten may be considered the most 
central and inaccessible state of all Asia, but 
it was a seat of very ancient civilisation, and 
was already in friendly relations with China, 
in i40 b. c. In the fourth century of our era, 
buddhism was in high development here. 
Though much of the surface appears to be 
rugged mountain, it is interspersed with level, 
tracts, which are both fruitful and populous. 
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At one. time, like the other states of eastern 
Turkestau, it was under a mahomedan chief of 
Turkish or Mongol descent. Khoten is the 
subject of a short chapter in Marco Polo. In 
modern times its ouly European visitor has 
been Adolphus Schlagintweit, who never 
returned to tell his tale. Mr., Moorcroft 
doubted the existence of the city of Khoten, 
although referred to by Marco Polo. Its 
position has been laid down not only by 
Chinese geographers but by the Jesuits in lat. 
37°, and long. 78° 15' 30". The city of 
Khoten may have some new appellation, but 
Elchi, or, as it occurs in the maps, Ilitsi, is 
identified with the city called by older tra¬ 
vellers Khoten.— Bunsen ; Tod ; Yule Ca¬ 
thay, Vol . ii, p. 567 ; Ed. Moorcroft's Tra m 
vels , Vol. i, p. 367 ; Klaproth , J. Asiatique > 
Jjfo. xvii, Histoire de la Ville de Khoten » 
Remusat ; Quarterly Oriental Magazine > 
Calcutta , Sep, 1834. See Kashgar. 

K HO UN AY, Tam., also Kakay, Maleal. 
Can. Catliartocarpus fistula, a Malabar and 
Canara tree, produces the Cassia fistula pod 
or Banda lotte, which is considered an excel¬ 
lent purgative in habitual constipation. It 
grows to thirty feet loug, and from twetve to 
eighteen inches in diameter, it is curved in 
growth ; its wood is rather close-grained and 
heavy ; and very much resembles the Mara- 
gosa.— Edge, Forests of Malabar and Ca¬ 
nara. 

KIIOZDAR, a valley and town in Belu- 
chistan. The valley is extensive, in shape 
somewhat like a Maltese cross, and through 
it, from north to south, passes the caravan 
road to Wudd aud Beyla. The portion of 
the cross runs northward some five or six 
miles. The village is small, containing, 
perhaps, 200 houses, aud half a dozen 
buniah’s shops. There are one or two 
mounds in the valley from which have 
been obtained bits of copper, glass beads, 
cornelian ornaments, old coins, &c., and there 
is a mound near the town surmounted by 
masonry. As Khozdar was formerly the 
capital of Jhalawan, this might have been the 
residence of the chief. Very deep ravines 
cut up the base of the mountain and run out 
into the valley, showing that the bed of the 
valley for some four or five miles is formed 
of a talus of the debris from the mountain 
side. These narrow and deep ravines are 
inhabited by Brahui families, whose pre¬ 
sence is totally unseen and unsuspected until 
suddenly come upon in this manner. The 
strata of the mountains about Khozdar, fre¬ 
quently dip in two, or sometimes three, direc¬ 
tions with an anticlinal axis. Khozdar ap¬ 
pears to be the focus where the ranges from 
the north stop, and those from the south com- 
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mence. In the hills near Khozdar, lead is j gold ornaments : the article is first heated 
found, which, beiug easy of fusion, is smelted and then plunged into the kishta solution, 
by the Brahui tribes to make bullets, but no Silver coins can be cleaned in this way with 
advantage beyond this is taken or derived great success. Kishta is used also in dyeing, 
from the presence of the metal. Antimony — Powell's Handbook. 
is also said to occur. West by a little north KHUBAZI, Hind. Malva rotundifolia, 
of Khozdar, and distant about ten miles, is seeds, see Khatmi, Malva. The Persian 
the small town of Khappar, capital of the name is Nau-i-Kelagh, and the Arabic Khabz- 
district, inhabited by the Kaidrani tribe, ul-ghrab, signify 4 crow’s or raven’s bread.* 
Khozdar, figures in Persian romances, and KHUBER, also Ubhul, IIind. Berries 
was formerly beyond doubt a place of note, of Juniperus recurva, Juniper berries. 

A considerable tappa, or mound lies north of KHUB KALAN, IIind. Sisymbrium iris, 
the town. From Khozdar along the bank of KHIJB-KALI, or Khub-Kala, the seed 
the Rudkhana, the soil is strewed with frag- of the yellow fruit of a small tree about 
ments of burnt brick and pottery, and fur- Ajmeer : very mucilaginous : considered re- 
ther on, a rude obelisk of mud, twenty to frigerant.— Gen . Med. Top., p. 143. 
twenty-five feet in height, the base of cement- KHUD, Pers. Self, Khud-rai, self-opi- 
ed stones.— Dr. Cooke in Bombay Medical nionatecl ; Khud-pasand, vain, conceited. 
Transactions , iVo.vi, New Series , 1860,/?. KHUD or Kh&d, Hind. Sometimes means 
64 ; Masson's Journeys , Vol. ii, p. 44. simply a precipice ; but its ordinary significa- 

KHUBANI, IIind. Armeniaca vulgaris, tion is a precipitous valley, flanked by high 
Lam. Apricots, dried for eating. The term is and nearly perpendicular rocks or mountains, 
sometimes erroneously applied to figs. Astak, — Mrs. Hervey's Adventures of a Lady in 
khustah, kishta and khubani, are varieties of Tartary , Vol. i, p. 39. 

the apricot known in the Panjab and to the KHUD A, Hind. God ; Khuda-wand, mas- 
westwaid. This fruit is grown with great ter ; Nao-khuda, a ship-master, the English 
success in some of the hill stations of the nakoda. 

Panjab Himalaya. It makes an excellent KHUD AH HAFIZ, may God protect you, 
preserve, aud large quantities are dried and a common mahomedan salutation when part- 
exported to the plains. The unripe apricot ing with a friend. 

dried hard, forms the “kishta;” which KHUDBAFT, soft silk fabric made for 
besides forming an ingredient in chutneys, is shawls. 

also extensively used as an acid brightener KHUD KASHT, Hind. A person culti- 
in dyeing with safflower and other colours vating his own (khud) soil, (kasht) : land so 
that will not bear alum : dried apricots called cultivated. 

“ pating” in Thibetan, are taken from Balti KHUDUSH, Ar., or Shajrat-uI-Khudush, 
to Lahul and sold usually at the rate of 4 to Ar., mentioned by Forskal as a tree of 
6 seers per rupee. The varieties from Kabul Arabia. Perhaps Kudus, blessed, the sacred 
and Kaudahar which are brought via Pesha- tree, the olive. Many trees are Kudus, 
war, are named as follows :— KHUERA, Beng., Hind., Khuer-Gach, 

“ Khubani” is the fruit dried for eating, Beng. Acacia catechu, Catechu tree, 
containing the blanched kernels, and sells at KHUGURA, Beng. Saccharum sponta- 
4 seers per rupee. neum. 

" Astak-be-magz,” is the same but without K’HUJUR, Pers. The date. 

‘kernels. KHUKOOR, Hind. Cucurbita melopepo. 

“Khasta” are the best dried apricots and KHUKR-UL-ASHUR, Arab. Calotro- 
seil at 2 seers per rupee. Kishta, are dried pis procera. 
uuripe apricots. Apricot trees grow in great KHUL, Duk. iErua lanata. 
luxuriance in Kabul and in Kaghan,the people KH.ULAM, see Kunduz. 
have tried grafting, but never prune or take K’HULLEE, Hind. Oilcakes, 
care of the trees. In Kandahar there are KHULEEFA, commonly Caliph, a deputy 
eleven varieties of apricots. When dried,with- or successor, an usher in a school, a mohur- 
out removing the stone, they are there called rum fuqeer, properly Khalifah,— Gloss. 
“taifi.” Sometimes the fruit is split opeu, KHULEEL, a class of Pathane, dwelling 
the stone taken out, and the kernel being in a portion of the Peshawar valley opposite 
extracted is replaced : this forms the khubani, to the Momund bills. Their chiefs held 
a term sometimes erroneously applied to figs, jagheers on condition of service. During the 
The taifi is what are called in Lahore, kishta, disturbances they permitted a number vof 
being made of the unripe fruit and very acid, hostile Momund to escape through their fiefc 
A hot decoction of these is used by gold- For this misfeasance their jagheers were new 
smiths to restore the lustre to old silver and duccd, and they were temporarily exiled^ 
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hare been since allowed to return to their swarthy, but Valikhanoff says expressly ; 
homes. “ the Tajik have dark complexion and hair, 

KHULEN, Hind. Ulmus integrifolia. whilst fair people are found among the Gh&l- 
KHULGI, Pans., or Khalgi. The top cha.” This might explain the yellow-haired 
ornament of the bridle of a man of rank, is people mentioned by Goes, and his use of 
usually of silver with a feather, and stands on the expression Calciensium populos.— Mokun 
the head-stall between the horse’s ears.— Lai's Travels, p. 129; Perrier's Journal, p. 
Malcolm's Central India, Vol. i, p . 229. 211 ; Elphinstone’s Caubul, Vol . ii, p. 196 ; 

KHULJEH KE BAJI, Dux. Chenopo- also Burned Travels, Vol. iii; Yule Cathay , 
dium album, Linn.; Roxb. Vol. ii, p. 558 

* KHULK, Pers. The down which grows KHULOTI. Low-lands, 
under the hair of the mountain goat. It is of KHULYAN ? Galbanum. 
this that the Kashmir shawls are fabricated. KHUM, Hind. Lonicera quinquelocularis. 

KHUL-KAJUR, Duk. Achyranthes lana- KHUM,BuRM.avillage;Khumia,avillager. 
ta, Ainslie . KHUM-ALOO, Bkng. Wing-staked yam, 

KHULL, Arab. Vinegar. Dioscorea alata, Linn. 

KHULLU, Tam., Tel. Toddy. KHUMAZARE, Hind. Withania coagu- 

KHULLU, Tel. Arrack. Ians. 

KHULM, a town near Kunduz with many KHUMB, Hind. Hiptage madablota, also 
beautiful gardens, with apricot, cherry and Morchella semilibera. Samp ki khumb, Hind., 
mulberry trees. This country is called Tur- is Arum speciosum. 

kistan, but the Qazai Bashi of Kabul have KHUMB AH, Hind. Agaricus campestris, 

named it Kafristan, or country of infidels, on the truffle. 

account of the slave trade. The inhabitants KHUMBI, Hind. Careya arborea. 

are Turk, or Uzbeg. Pity, justice, wisdom KHUMBI KARNA, Hind. To bleach, 

and policy are entirely unknown here. The KHUMDAH was the name given by the 

inhabitants are fair, tall, and look as if they Turkish and Western Asiatic nations to the 
were brought up in hardship. They are vul- city of Chhanggan—now represented by 
gar, ignorant and dirty. Disputes respect- Sin-gan-fu in Shen-si—which was the capital 
ing religion are a frequent cause of tumult of several Chinese dynasties between the 
among them. They keep their heads entirely twelfth century, b. c., and the ninth century, 
shaved, and allow a few hairs to grow on a. d. — Yule Cathay, Vol. i, p. 51. 
their chins, which does not appear like a regu- KHUM EE ? A tree of Jubbulpore, yields 
lar beard. Khulm receives annually numer- a light, strong, and easily worked wood, much 
ous loads of tea, which is plentifully used in request by natives.— Cal. Cat. Ex. 1862. 
here, and largely re-exported, to Bokhara. KHUMIA and Kuki; these two tribes oc- 
Silk is largely produced in this country, and cupy the hills of Sylhet, Tipperah and Chitta- 
passes through Kabul in the route to Multan, gong ; the Khumia on the skirts, and the 
The sand in the bed of the Oxus yields a great Kuki on the tops of the hills. The Kuki are 
quantity of gold. The caravans of Bokhara the ruder or more pagan, though also tinctur- 
and Kabul, which in summer pass successively ed with hinduism. They term their supreme 
to Khulm, have rendered it very populous and being, Khojein Putiang, to whom they sacri- 
rich. The prevailing religion at Bokhara is fice a gyal, and an inferior one is named 
sunni mahomedanism and the followers of Shem Saq, to whom they offer a goat. Shem 
other creeds, though not vexed, are scorn- Saq is put up in every quarter of a village, 
fully treated. The Qazalbash are shiah. This in the form of a rude block of wood. Before 
state exercises a certain influence on those this they place the heads of the slain, whe- 
around it, and its preponderance is not ther of men in war, or of animals of the 
inferior to that of Kabul, Herat, or Bokhara ; chase.— Latham ? The Kuki say that they 
a great majority of the inhabitants are of the and the Mug are the offspring of the same 
Tqjik race, but the Mir Wali is an Usbek. progenitor. See India, Kami, Kuki. 

The population is reckoned at 700,000 souls, KHUMR, Arab. Wine, properly Kh&mr. 
the revenues of the principality amount to KHUMS, Ar. A fifth part, described in 
24,0001. in silver and nearly 50,0001. in the Koran as the property of God, his pro¬ 
cereal produce. Khulm appears to have been phet and his relations, or men of his tribe, 
at one time in the possession of a family called the Bini Hashim, who are poor and desti- 
Khallach or Killich. On the north side of tute. The right of the Bini Hashim to a 
the Oxus in this longitude occupying part of share in the khums is grounded upon their 
the hill country east of Bokhara, is a poor being excluded from any portion of the 
hut independent people of Persian race call- zukaat— Malcolm's History qf Persia, VoL 
ed Ghalcha. Meyendorff calls them very ii, p. 357, properly Kh&ms. 
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KHUN ? The date of the moou. 

KHUN, Pers. Bipod: Khuni, a mur¬ 
derer ; Khunrez, bloodshed. 

KHU&D, or Khand, Hind. A pool, a 
spring, a bath. 

KHUNGI ? Mallow. 

KHUNGUMA-PU, Tam., properly Kun- 
kumapu. Saffron. 

KHUN-I-SHAVAM, Pers. Dragon’s 
blood. 

KHUNK UMA-PUVVU, Tel. Saffron. 

KHUN JUKI, a small tambourine, musical 
instrument. 

KHUNNAS, see Kutri. 

KHUNNIARA, in Kangra, contains in¬ 
scriptions iu Old Pali of date, 1st century 
a. c. The character used in the inscriptions 
is Arian Pali. These are of Paliographic im¬ 
portance as showing the transition state of'the 
Ariano-Pali character.— Bengal As. Socy. 
Jonrn ., Vol. xxiii, p. 57. 

KHUNOONG, a race or tribe occupying 
the mountains at the sources of the Irawadi 
river, in lat. 27* 40' N., and long. 98° E. 
They dwell to the N. E. of the Khamti race. 

KIIUNZIR, Arab. llog, properly KMnzir. 

KHUPPAL, Hind. Carbonate of soda. 

KIIUNSERAIA, Hind. Malcomia stri- 
gosa. 

KIIUN SI AAV ASH AN, Hind., Pers., 
Dragon’s blood ; Ilirada khun, IUnd., Dam- 
ul-akhwain, also the balsam or resin of Ptero- 
carpus draco.— BowelTs Handbook , Vol. i, 

p. 412. 

KHU NUNG, see India. 

KHUPPYA BAG, Beng. Felis leopar- i 
dus. F. Beugalensis, Dcsm. j 

KIIURA also Khurar, Hind. Andropo- 
gori serratus. 

KHURAM, see Jellalabad. 

KIIURASANI A J WAIN, Hind. Hyos- 
ciamus niger, Linn. Henbane. 

KHURASH, Hind. Digitaria sanguinalis. 

KHURBANEI, Hind. Ajnga bracteata. 

KHUR-BIIANGA ? Hemp. 

KHURBO, Braiidi. Oleander or almond 
flower. 

KHUR-BUZ, Beng. Khurbuza, Hind. 
Cucumis melo. Melon. 

KHURAQ, Pers. Food, also a dose of 
medicine. 

KHURDAH, in Bengal is a noted place 
as the residence of Nityananda, the fellow- 
reformer of Chaitunya. The latter retired 
to Nilachull, leaving his colleague at the head 
bf the diocese in Bengal. Nityananda at 
last took up his abode at Klnirdah and 
married a brahman’s daughter.— Travels of 
a Hind., Vol. i, p. 5. 

KHURDAH, Hind. Cash, change of 
money, email coin. 


KHUREEF, the rain or autumn crop. 
Sec Climate, Kharif. 

KHURFA, Hind. Portulaca sativa. 

KHURI, Beng. Saccharum fuscum, Roxb. 
Saccharum semidecumbens. 

KHURJA-NIL, Hind. Indigo from 
the Khurja. 

KHURJIN, Hind. The Philipoea calotro- 
pidis, see Philipoea. 

KHURJJOOR, Beng. AVild date tree, 
Phoenix sylvestris, properly Khujur. 

KHURM. The inhabitants of Khurm seem 
to be in more comfortable circumstances than 
any in their neighbourhood. They call them¬ 
selves Tajik, bul have no tradition of their 
origin. They are evidently a mixed race, 
some of them with remarkable large heads 
and features, some with small heads and sharp 
lineaments. The complexion of the men 
was dark, but that of the girls and young 
women fair, although they had all black hair 
i and eyebrows, the latter as regularly arched 
| as if they had been pencilled ; they are 
I generally pretty, almost handsome.— Moor - 
J croft's Travels, Vol. ii, p. 598. 

KHURM A, Pers., Guz., Hind., Malay. 
Phoenix dactyiifera. Dates, the dried drupes, 
also sugar of dates. The name is also given 
to the dried drupes of P. sylvestris. 

KIIUUMOOJ, Beng. Musk-melon, Cucu¬ 
mis melo. 

KHU HP A, Hind. A sort of flat trowel, 
or short-handled shovel, a wcoder used by 
gardeners, properly KhSrpa. 

KIIURPHA, Hind. Portulncca sativa, 
used as a salad. 

KHURRA, FTrND. Clay. 

KTHJRRAWAN, Hind. Wooden pattens. 

KTIURRAY-PAN BANTNA, Hind. A 
mahomedan ccrgpnony. 

KUURRI MITTI, Hind. Pipe-clay. 

KLIURSENG, Mah. Bignonia xylocarpa, 
Ro;\‘b. 

KIIURWAR, Pers. A measure of weight 
for rice, or any other article, is an ass-load or 
about lSO lbs. English weight. — Adventures 
of a Lady in Tartary, fyc., Mrs. Hervey , Vol. 
i, p. 25-7. 

KIIURSOWAN, near the Colehan, an 
estate belonging to a Rajpoot thakur. 

KIIUS, Pers. Cuscus root. 

KHUSB-SINI, Arab. China root. 

KHUSH, Pers. Good ; well: Khush ama- 
daid, you are welcome. Khush-kharid, an. 
open market. Ivush-dil, pleasant-hearted. 
Khush bash, a well-to-do person, living on 
his property. Khushi, pleasure. Khushbu, 
sweet smell. 

KHUSHAB, a battle was fought here on 
the 8th February 1857. 

KIIUSIIKA, Hind. Plain boiled rice, also 
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KHUTKAN. 


KHUTTUK. 


the mai'k of sovereignty placed on the fore¬ 
head of a hindoo prince. The Maasar-ul-Umra 
states that at the time when it was written the 
rajahs of Udipur were exalted over all the 
princes of Hind. Other hindoo princes, 
before they can succeed to the throne of their 
fathers, must receive the khushka, or tilak of 
regality and investiture, from them. This 
type of sovereignty is received with humility 
and veneration. The Khushka of these 
princes is made with human blood.— Tod's 
RajasthanVoL i, p. 235. 

KHUSH KIIUSH, Arab., Duk., Hind., 
properly KhXsh-khSsh, seeds of Fapaver 
somniferum, Poppy seeds, used in confec¬ 
tionary, as well as to make oil. Khash Khash 
ka-tel, Hind. Poppy seed oil.— Riddell. 

KIIUS-KHUS, Beng. Anatherum muri- 
catum, the cuscus of Europeans. The Karen 
and Burmese cultivate little bunches of this 
grass for its fragrant roots. The fibres of 
the khuskhus or vetiveyr, are remarkable 
for their agreeable odour.— Mason. 

KHUSREII SURVEY, in India a private 
survey of land.— Simmond's Diet. 

KIIUSRU PARVEZ, a.d. 591-628. 

KHUSRU SHAH, the thirteenth and last 
of the Ghaznavi dynasty. Ho was deposed 
by Hussaiu Gori in 1151 or 1155.— Orme. 

KHUSSAK-I-SAGH1R, Arab. Tribulus 
terrestris. Khussak-i-Kabir, Arab. Peda- 
lium murex. See Gokeroo. 

KHUT, see Kandeh Rao. 

KHUTAI, or Dajkar, Hind., of Trans- 
Indus. Flacourtia sepiaria, Roxb. y TV. 6f A. 

KHUTAN produces jade, emeralds, cop¬ 
per, lead, and sulphur. See Khotan. 

KHUTBAII, a part of the mahomedan 
religious service in the mosque, in which the 
king of the country is prayed for— Elphin - 
stone's Kingdom of Caubm, p. 83. 

KHUTEEB, Arab. A mahomedan preach¬ 
er, who reads the Khootba. 

KHUTIKA, Beng. Andropogon muri- 
catus. 

KHUTNA, Arab. Circumcision, properly 
Kh&tna. 

KIIUTRAN. Behind the Bozdar hills live 
the Khutran, a Puthan tribe, numbering 3,000 
fighting men, of whom 500 are mounted, dwel¬ 
ling in the midst of the Beluch tribes, with 
whom they are frequently at feud. They are 
special enemies of the Bozdar and the Murree, 
their hills scarcely touch the British frontier. 
Once they sought British alliance against the 
Murree, and also offered their support, if an 
expedition were uudertaken against that 
tribe ; but the government refused to have 
any relations of this nature with them, in 
order to avoid being implicated in the feuds 
of the hill tribes* 


KHUTREE, see Chatrya, Chetrya, Kha- 
tri, Kshatrya. 

KHUTUM, the seal or conclusion, the end 
of a book ; a term in the science of exorcism, 

KHUTUM - I - QOBAN, the reading 
through of the entire Qoran. 

KHUTTAB, the father of khalif Umar. 

KHUTTUK and Sogree. Between the 
plain of Peshawur and the Salt Range atKala 
Bagh lies the country of the Khuttuk and 
Sagree AfFghans. The Khuttuk have about 
6,000 or 8,000 armed men, aud are divided 
into the petty chiefships of Acoraand Teree. 
Acora lies east of the plain of Peshawur, on 
the river of Cabool. The Khuttuk of Acora 
live in the hills. The southern division is 
under the chief of Teree, who is able to assert 
his independence. Part of the Kohat district 
consists of the Khuttuk country. This had 
belonged to the Sikh dominions, and had then 
been farmed out to khaja Mahomed Khan, a 
local chief. In the Kohat valley, also, they are 
the predominating tribe. They hold the Khoo- 
shalgurh pass, leading from the Indus into 
Kohat, and offering the easiest entrance to the 
valley. On the whole the Khuttuk have been 
loyal subjects. They are good soldiers and 
can muster 12,000 fighting men. Many 
of them are in the British service. They 
are considered the best conducted and most 
respec table tribe on this frontier. The 
Trans-Indus Salt Mines are on the southern 
Khuttuk hills, situated near the villages of 
Buhadoorkheyl, Kurruck and Lutumur. 
There is also a separate mine at Malgeen, a 
place lying east of Kohat. The headmen of 
these villages receive a fixed percentage on 
the collections at the mines to obtain their 
good will. The Sikh never managed these 
mines at all. They farmed them out to some 
local chief, and left him to collect what he 
could. Under British rule, the control and 
working of the mines is in the hands of 
government officers ; the salt is excavated 
and sold at the mine at a fixed duty of two, 
three and four annas per maund of 80 lbs., 
covering all expenses. The first Khuttuk of 
note, and influence regarding whom there is 
any information is Akore, the founder of Ako- 
rah, lying one march on the Peshawur side of 
Attok, The Khuttuk tribe is said to trace its 
descent from the Kurtani, from whom also 
the Orukzye of Thyruh, the Afreedee, Bun- 
gush, Mohmund, Khuleel, and Daoodzye, 
claim descent. The Kurtani were called also 
Burdooranee, in contradistinction to the 
Dooranee, now divided into Populate, Ba¬ 
rn izye, Suddozye, Roorzye, Alekozye, Esuf- 
zye, Alezye, and Bahikzye (divided into 
Mahomedzye, and Hussunzye). Akore came 
from Shuwal, near the Wuziri country, to a 
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place called at that time Hussun Tungee, and 
now known as Kurbogha, near to Dursurn- 
mund, an independant village of upper Mee- 
ranzye, which lies between Hiugoo and Khoo- 
rum. He is said to have been accompained 
by 3,000 of his relations and friends, and 
8,000 other men of Shuwal. At that time 
Kohat and Teree were occupied by the 
Orukzye. Akore with his adventurers drove 
the Orukzye from Teree and held that country, 
their opponents retiring on Kohat, at which 
place the Bungusli, rising on them and 
joining the Khuttuk* I hey were driven fairly 
out of the country to Thyruli. Tuppee, a 
village lying 3 miles S. E. of Kohat, and on 
the Kalabagh road, is pointed out as the spot 
where the engagement took place between 
the Khuttuk and Bungush on one side, and 
the Orukzye on the other ; after the battle 
the conquerors distributed the country, mak¬ 
ing a range of hills, which divides Guddu- 
kheil, and Lucliee, the boundary between the 
Khuttuk and Bungush. This range st^.l forms 
the boundary between the two tribes. The 
Khuttuk country extended to Resee, a village 
near to, and above, Mukhud on the Trans- 
Indus side. There were then two divisions 
of the tribe, Turee and Buluk. On the 
country being divided, Chountra, Dullin, and 
Durrah fell to the former, and from Buluk 
sprung two branches, Khurrum and Senee. 
Joullaee Ghurzundye, and Unjookhulu lie in 
one valley, and belong to Khurrum, and the 
Senee branch passes from Teree to Pursliai. 
Akore and his followers having entered the 
country as adventurers, left their wives and 
families at Kurbagha, and had difficulty after¬ 
wards in bringing them to rejoin them in 
their new country.— Selections from the 
public Correspondence , p. 62 ; Papers , East 
India , Cabul and Afghanistan , 1859, p . 
21 ; Burnes' Cabul , p. 105 ; Records Govt, 
of India , No. 11 . See Affghan, Khyber, 

KIITJUR, Hind. A tree of Chota Nag- 
jiore, with a hard, yellow timber. — CaL Cat . 
Ex. 1862. 

KHUZISTAN represents the Susiana of 
Strabo, as well as the Cissia of Herodotus, 
and is also called Arabistan. Towards the 
eastern frontiers are the ruins of Rhajoun 
and Kerdistan in the centre, those of Agines 
(probably represented by Ahwaz) towards 
the west. That the geography of the pro¬ 
vince was well-known before the time of 
Herodotus may be inferred from a passage 
in his works, wjiere it is said, that Cissia is 
watered by the river Choaspes, on which is 
the city of Susa, and the palace of the great 
king. It is added, that its waters alone were 
thought worthy of being drunk by the mon¬ 
arch. Presuming that Alexander, after setting 
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out from Sirs, made a detour, in order that 
he might have but one river to cross, four 
short marches might be required to bring the 
army, with its supplies, across the Karun ; 
and then both the distance between the 
Kerkhah and Karun, and the description of 
the course of the latter, will afford ground to 
believe that this is the same as the Pasitigris 
of Quintus Curtius and Arrian, as well as the 
Eulseus of Pliuy and Ptolemy. The Persian 
Dictionary, “ Burbani Katia” under the words 
Khuz and Khuzistan, states that these are 
both names of a country in Persia, of which 
Shuster is the capital, and that the first sig¬ 
nifies, also, sugar and the second any country 
productive of the sugar cane, or a manufac¬ 
tory of this article. 

Khor, in Khuzistan, means a deep inlet, of 
which several have been, at times, supposed 
to bo the mouths of the Euphrates. Khor 
Muso, is deep ; that of Lusbah is close to the 
Jerahi, and, there is one near Sarema, on the 
banks of the Hindian, rather westward of tho 
borders. The inland Khor are those near the 
towns of Dorak and Mohammerah, one still 
more extensive is formed by the overflowing 
of the river Kerali at the town of Hawiza ; 
and, lastly, the Samidah marshes above Kur- 
nah which appear to be part of the ancient 
Chaldean lake. One of tho most important of 
tho water-courses of Khuzistan is the Kerkhah 
or Kerah, which begins to flow in three 
branches, all springing considerably eastward 
of Kirman-shah. The first, and most incon¬ 
siderable, lias its commencement about 25 
miles west of Hamadan. A little south of 
the spot where the Kherkhah is joined by the 
Abi-i-Zal, are the remains of a bridge, and at 
one mile and a half from the celebrated ruins 
of ancient Sds, the Kerkhah bends a little 
west of south, and continues in this direction 
through the rich plain of Khuzistan, passing 
through the extensive marches which surround 
Hawiza, a commercial town of about 12,000 
inhabitants : from thence it winds S. W., and 
falls into the Shatt-el-Arab, below Kurnah, 
after a course of upwards of 500 miles. The 
Dizful is an important stream in Khuzistan. 
The bed of an occasional torrent in ancient 
Susiana, called Ab-i-bald, which falls into the 
Dizful, is covered with a peculiar kind of 
pebble, which being filled with little fossil 
shells resembling grains of rice, is called 
Sang-i-birinj, or the rice stone. These stones 
are also found in the river at Shuster, but of 
an inferior quality, and they are in much 
request throughout Persia for the head of the 
Nargil pipe, which is almost invariably com¬ 
posed of this material, set in silver. The 
Karun river in Khuzistan is met with in pro¬ 
ceeding eastward from the Dizful river* It 
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rities according to Kinneir (who is followed 
by Major Rawliuson), at Correng in the Koh- 
i-zard, or Yellow mountain, at about 40 miles 
south-west of Ispahan, and runs west by north 
through a mountainous country. Again, at 
about 40 miles further, in the previous direc¬ 
tion of west by north, and at nearly 20 miles 
from Shuster, it makes an abrupt bend towards 
the S. S. W., as it finally breaks through the 
Zagros range, and pursues its onward course 
towards that city, a little way short of which 
and near the upper extremity of the well 


but carries a large body of water in aS, S. W. 
direction towards Dorak. At six miles from 
this town the river makes a deep short bend 
to the south ; and a great diminution of its 
water takes place, in consequence of six 
irrigating canals being cut from it, to fertilize 
the populous country stretching westward. 
Dorak, the capital of the district is situated 
in a marshy plain, and contains about 6,000 
inhabitants, who Jivo in houses built with 
sun-dried bricks, and having sloping roofs. 
It is defended by a fort and a mud wall, and 


known bund of Shuhpur, a temporary bifur- j is surrounded by date plantations. Com 


cation takes place, so as to insuluto the town, merce is carried on by means of the canal 


The branch last mentioned, which is called with Molmmmerah and Basrah, and the 


the old Karuu, after washing the eastern side people sometimes call it Little Basrah. The 
of Shuster, becomes navigable for boats of Tab River is only partly in Khuzistan. 
considerable size. The bed of this brunch is Near Beibahem, now of considerable size, it 


still to be traced at a spot about a mile and a 
half below the town, and it appears to lmve 
come from the north-west. At this place, 
which is 2^ miles short of Karalmk, the Karuu 
becomes exceedingly tortuous, and thus con¬ 
tinues for a distance of 20 miles, in the general 
direction of south 33° west to Abwaz. The 
course of the Karim then becomes less tortu¬ 
ous ; and for 29 miles to Ismaili, it runs in 
the general direction of south 22° west, mak¬ 
ing a sweep more westward before it reaches 
the latter place. From hence the river again 
curves to the westward, previously to forming 
a groat bond in the contrary direction. After 
this last bend, tho windings become more 
moderate aud so continue as far as the castle 
of Sabla which is situated on the left bank at 


preserves a western course as far as Indian, 
a town of about 4,000 inhabitants ; up to 
which, when ascended by Lieut. Wliitelock, 
of (lie Indian navy, in 1836, it. was found to 
be navigable for boats of twenty tons. From 
hence the river inclines more southward, and 
lias a tortuous course through an alluvial soil 
to the Persian Gulf ; an extensive population 
have their dwelling on its banks. A little 
way northward oft.be city of Shuster, at the 
bifurcation of the river Karuu, is the famous 
reservoir called Sluulanvan, with the bridgo 
of Shapur, and several deep and fine klianat. 
While Timur was in the province of Khu- 
zistau, of which Dizful was then the capital, 
lie repaired the famous dyke . across the 
Karuu and Shuster, which had been con- 


60^ miles by tho river, south 3° west of structod, many centuries before, by the Sus- 
Istnaili. The ancient bed of the Karuu was sanian king Nourshirwau. It is made of 


followed by the officers of the Euphrates 
expedition for some distance towards tho sea, 
ou which occasion they found it to be about 
200 yards broad, running iu a south-easterly 
direction, or nearly parallel to the Bah-a- 
Mishir, and with evory appearance of having 
contained a large body of water in former 
times. From Sabla, the main trunk of the 
Karuu pursues a course south 65° west for 
10£ miles, by the Hufur canal, to the Shatt- 
el-Arab, through the rising commercial town 
of Mohammerah ; but 7 J miles distance, aud 
before it reaches the town just mentioned, the 
derivation called the Bah-a-Mishir takes place. 
This is a large navigable branch, running 31 
miles from the Karuu, in tho geueral direction 
of south 25* east to the .Persian Gulf, but 
making a gentle curve a little eastward of 
this line ; which is, in fact, nearly parallel to 
that of the Shatt-el-Arab, as will be seen by 
the maps. After the junction at Kaliphabad, 
the Kerdistan river flows a little more south¬ 
ward, and then, under the name of the Jerahi, 
becomes not only navigable for country boats, 


liewu stone, cemented by lime, and fastened 
together by clamps of iron, and is twdnty 
feet broad and one thousand two hundred 
long. Iu the centre there are two small 
arches, which allow part of the water to 
flow in tho natural bed of the river, while 
the remainder is led ofF to irrigate the 
plains. Tho dyke was again repaired by 
Colonel Mouteith, under tho orders of Moha- 
med Ali Meerza, eldest son of the shah of 
Persia, iu 1810. In Khuzistan, there is an 
abundant supply of sulphur; and rock-salt, 
alum, antimony, and orpiment, as well as 
mineral waters, are found in abundance in 
different states.— Markham's Embassy , p. 11; 
Ouseley’s Travels , Vol. \ y p t 148; Euphrates 
and Tigris ; Col . Chesney , p, 205 ; Mig- 
nan's Travels , p. 294. See Iran, Tigris. 

KHWA, Hind., or Jhal, Pushtu. Ta- 
marix orientftlis, Tamarisk. 

KHWiE TOUK, Burm. Connarus spe- 
ciosa, McClelland . 

KHWAGAWALA, Hind., Pushtu. Sa- 
lix caprea, S. scgyptiaca. 
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KHWAJEH, pronounced Khwajo, Khoja 
auid Khojo, is a small tribe of strangers set¬ 
tled in Sindh, principally at Kurrachee, where 
there may be about three hundred families. 
Their own accouut of their origin is, that 
they emigrated from Persia. Probably they 
fled the country when the Ismaili heresy 
to which they still cleave was so severely 
treated by Ilulaku khan, the grandson of 
Changes khan. They differ from the Ismaili 
■iu one essential point, viz., whereas that 
sect believes iu only seven imam, the 
Khwajeh continue the line down to the 
present day. They are, therefore, hetero¬ 
dox sliiah as they reject Abuhakr, Umar 
and Usman, and reverence Ali, Hasan, 
Husain, Zaiu-el-Abidin, Mohained-i-Bakir 
and imam Jaiar-i-Sadik. Iu Sindh they 
have no mosques, but worship iu a Kano, or 
house prepared for the purpose. For mar¬ 
riages and funerals they go to the sunni 
kazi, but their Mirkhi, or head priest at 
Kurrachee, settles all their religious and civil 
disputes. Tlio Khwajeh are termed Tundo 
by the suuni sect, but the name is considered 
to be au insulting allusion to their bad habits 
of abusing the memories of the kulifs.— 
Bur toil's Sindh , pp, 248-50. See Khajah. 

KH WAN, Hind. Olea europma : bizuda 
khwan, is Astragalus tnultieeps. 

KH WAN GERE, Hind. Plectranthus 
rugosus. 

KIIWAY, a Burmese measure of capacity, 
equal to about one gallon.— Sinunond's Diet. 

KHYAR, Hind. Acacia catechu, IVilld. 

KHYAR CHEMBER, Ara»., also Ivhyar- 
i-chember, Peks. Fruit of Cathartocarpus 
fistula. 

KIIYAR-I-BADRENG, Pers. Cucumis 
utillissimus, Roxb. 

KHYBER PASS, in lat. 38° 58', long. 71 c 
30', is about 33 miles long, the crest of the 
pass is 3,373 feet,and Ali-Musjid is 2,433 feet. 
The pass rises gradually from the east but has 
a steep declivity westward. It is called the 
key of Afghanistan. At Ali-Musjid it is 
merely the bed of a rivulet, with precipices 
rising on each side at an augle of 70°. Near 
Lamdee Khana, it is a gallery 12 feet wide ; 
on one side a perpendicular wall, and on the 
other, a deep precipice. It was twice forced 
by the British, once by General Pollock on 
the 5th April 1842. The Khyber mountains 
are in length about 50 miles, breadth, about 
20 miles, and run between 33° 30' and 34* 20', 
and 71* 10' and 71° 30'; they connect the 
Hindoo-Koosli with the Safed-Koh. Sartara 
summit, the highest poiut, is 4,800 feet The 
Khyber mountains appear at first irregularly 
grouped, but the distinct arrangement of a 
chain is afterwards observable. The hills 
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generally consist of slate and primary lime- 
stone, with overlying sandstone. There are 
four passes through this rauge. The Khyber 
pass extends from a collection of caves called 
Kadum, three miles south-east of the fort of 
Futtehabad, built by the Sikhs, which again 
is nine miles west of Peskawur, to within 7-& 
miles of Duka opposite to Lalpore, on the 
Cabool river, a distance of 24 miles. These 
7£ miles are included in tlio pass as the road, 
though not through a plain, is no longer con¬ 
fined by perpendicular commanding heights. 
Like all roads through ranges of mountains, 
the Khyber pass is, chiefly, the bed of a 
tor rout liable to be filled by a sudden fall 
of rain, but at the other times dry, with 
the exception of a winding rill supplied by 
springs. It is a formidable pass 18 miles in 
length, leading from Peshawar to Kabul, and 
as it approaches the Kabul territory, it be¬ 
comes more formidable. Nadir shah paid a 
sum of mouey to secure his passage through 
it. Its water is prejudicial to health. 

Of the Khyber tribes, proper, there are 
three great divisions, the Afredi, the Shinwari 
and the Orak Zyi. Of these, the Afredi, in 
their present locality, are the more numer¬ 
ous ; the Shinwari, more disposed to the arts 
of traffic and the Orak Zyi, the more orderly, 
if amongst such people any can be so pro¬ 
nounced. The Afredi occupy the eastern 
parts of the hills, nearest Peshawar ; and the 
Shinwari the western parts, looking upon 
the valley of Jellalabad. The Orak Zyi 
upon the valley of Jellalabad. The Orak Zyi 
reside in Tirah, intermingled with the Afredi, 
and somo of them are found in the hills 
south-west of Peshawar. It was a malek of 
this tribe who conducted Nadir shah, and 
a force of cavalry, by the route of Chura 
and Tirah, to Peshawar, when the principal 
road through the hills was defended against 
him. The Shinwari, besides their portion 
of the hills, have the lands immediately 
west of them, and some of the valleys of the 
Safed Koh range. More westernly still, 
under the same hill range, they are found 
south of Jellalabad, and are there neighbours 
of the Khogani. There are also some of 
them in Ghor-band, and ‘they dwell in great 
numbers bordering on Bajor to the north¬ 
west, where they are independent, and en¬ 
gaged in censtant hostilities with the tribes 
of Bajor and of Kafristan. 

Tirah and Chura are said to be fertile 
and well-peopled valleys, enjoying a cool 
climate, in comparison with that of Pesha¬ 
war ; and it was not unusual for tha 
sirdars, and others, who have an understand* 
ing with the inhabitants, to pass the warm 
weather in Tirah, which, also, has frequently 
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been a place of refuge to the distressed. 
At Ohura resided Khan Bahadur Khan, Afre- 
di, who attained eminence amongst his tribe 
from the circumstance of his attendance at 
court during the sway of the SSadoz Zyi. 
Shah Sujah married one of his daughters to, 
and on more than one occasion, found an 
asylum with him. The Khyberi, like other 
rude AfFghan tribes, have their malek, or 
chiefs, but the authority of these is very 
limited ; and every individual lias u voice 
on public affairs, unanimity is out of the 
question, and it often happens that a nanawati, 
or deliberation on any business, terminates in 
strife amongst themselves. The portions of 
the Afredi and Shinwari tribes who inhabit 
the defilea of Khyber, through which the 
road leads from Peshawar to the Jellalabad 
valley, are but inconsiderable as to numbers, 
but they are extremely infamous on account 
of their ferocity, and their long-indulged 
habits of rapine. Under the Sadoz Zyi 
princes, they received an annual allowance of 
twelve thousand rupees on condition of keep¬ 
ing the road through their country open, and 
abstaining from plunder. They called them¬ 
selves, therefore, the servants of the king. 
Though they were iu those days little scru¬ 
pulous still the kafila followed their road,—so 
manifestly the better and nearer one,—sub¬ 
mitting to their exactions and annoyances, 
and satisfied with being not wholly rifled. 
They are, in the mass, very numerous, and 
it is boasted that the Afredi tribe can muster 
forty thousand fighting-men,—a number, 
which might be presumed to include every 
man, woman and child amongst them. On 
various occasions, when their strength has 
been exhibited, from two to five thousand 
men assembled. Jam, is a little village at the 
entrance of the pass on the Peshawar side. 
Upon Ranjit Singh’s excursion to Peshawar, 
the Khyberi opened the b&nds, or barriers, of 
the Bara river, and inundated his camp by 
night, and profiting by the consequent confu¬ 
sion they carried off much spoil and many 
horses. The maharaja then precipitately left 
for Lahore, having made only a stay of three 
days. The British government has uever 
allowed armed bodies to seek protection in 
its territories, nor to organise resistance or 
attack. It has freely permitted hill-people 
on its frontier to settle, to cultivate, to 
graze their herds, and to trade in its territo¬ 
ries. It has accorded to such the same pro¬ 
tection, rights, privileges and conditions as to 
its own subjects. Its courts have been avail¬ 
able and its officers accessible to them. Its 
markets have been thrown open to them $ 
all restrictions on trade and transit, all duties 
(except one) which would be imposed under 
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auy native government, have been removed 
and remitted for them. It has freely admit¬ 
ted them to its hospitals and dispeusaries ; its 
medical officers have tended them in sickness, 
and sent them back to their mountain homes 
cured. The ranks of its service are open to 
them, if so inclined. Some of the Khyber 
races live in miserable caves, and the 
Momuzye Afridi are said to sell the wives 
and children of a deceased brother, and inter¬ 
change tlieir own wives. The Khyber valley 
is of an irregular form, but the average breadth 
is about fifteen hundred paces : the hills which 
border it may be about seven hundred feet 
high. When Moorcroft passed, each house 
was enclosed by a high wall, in some part of 
which was a tower for look-out and defence. 
They are tall for mountaineers, and of a 
singularly Jewish cast of features : of the 
young women whom he saw, none could be 
regarded as pretty. The men were dress¬ 
ed in long cotton tunics of a kind of piaid, 
iu which blue was the prevailing colour : the 
women wore an imitation of chintz. Amongst 
neighbouring tribes, the Waziri, although 
notorious robbers, regard the descendants of 
their prophet with awe and a feeling of res¬ 
pectful reverence, and esteem themselves for¬ 
tunate to receive their benedictions. Fur¬ 
ther south, the Sulimau Khail tribe occupy 
the district which ranges from north to south 
on the Ghuzni side of the pass. There are 
said to be about twelve thousand of them, 
but not so blood-thirsty or formidable as 
the Waziri of the mountains near Derabund. 
The Suliman Khail were in possession, Vigne 
was told, of a million of sheep. Their coun¬ 
try extends from north to south, for seven or 
eight caravan marches, between Ghuzni and 
Kandahar, and for two or three from east to 
west. He describes the Shenwari Khyberi, 
as a race even more infamous for their rob¬ 
beries than the Afridi Khyberi. 

. Thus, as will have been seen, in the Khyber 
pass itself, and stretching away on the north 
and south, along the north-west frontier of the 
Punjab, are tribes of barbarous, warlike and 
predatory habits. This frontier line com¬ 
mences from the top of the Kaghan glen (a 
dependency of Huzara) near Chelas on the 
north-west corner of maharajah of Kashmir** 
territory, and then passes round the north¬ 
west boundary of Hazara, on tho east side 
of the Indus to Torbeila ; then, crossing that 
river, it winds round the north and north¬ 
west boundary of the Peshawur valley to the 
Khyber Pass ; then round the Afridi hills 
to Kohat; then round the western boundary 
of the Kohat district, along the Meeranzye 
valley and touching the confines of the Kabul 
dominions ; then round the Waziri hills to 
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the Bunnoo line and to the hend of Sulimani 
range ; and then, lastly, right down the base 
of Sulimani range to its terminate on the 
upper confines of Sindh and of the Kelat 
kingdom. The extent of this frontier is very 
vast, and its length is full 800 miles. It is 
also as arduous in its nature as it is exten¬ 
sive. Along the outer side of this frontier 
line, and, therefore, beyond British jurisdic¬ 
tion, there dwell a series of independent 
tribes. On the inner side of this frontier 
up to the right bauk of the Indus, there 
also dwell various tribes, in many respects 
resembling those first named, but who are 
British subjects. The topographical posi¬ 
tion of each tribe, both without and within 
the frontier, may be enumerated in their local 
orders as follows :— 

Independent Tribes , dwelling along the 
outer face of the north-west Punjab frontier 
and inhabiting hills, viz *. 

Adjoining frontier of Hazara district.— 
Hussunzye. 

Adjoining frontier of Peshawur district.— 
•Tudoon, Bunoorwall, Swatee, Raueezyc, 
Osmankheili, Upper Momund. 

Adjoiuing frontier of Peshawar and Kohat 
districts.—Afreedi. 

Adjoining frontier of Keliat district.— 
Buzotee, Sepah, Orukzye, Zymoosht Aff- 
ghan, Tooree. 

Adjoining frontier of Kohat and Dehra 
Ishmael Khan districts.—Wuziri. 

Adjoiuing frontier of Dehra Ishmael Khan 
district.—Slieorani, Oshterani, Kusrani, Boz- 
dar. 

Adjoining frontier of Dehra Ghazee Khan 
district—Khutran, Kosah, Lughari, Goor- 
chani, Murri.—Boogti. 

British Tribes , within the frontier and 
British subjects, inhabiting partly hills and 
partly plains, 

Hazara district.—Turnouli, Gukkar, 
Doond and Sutti, Kaghan Syud and other 
tribes of Hazara. 

Peshawur district.—Eusufzye, Khaleel, 
Momund of the plains. 

Peshawar and Kohat districts.—Khuttuk. 

Kohat District.—Bungush. 

Dehra Ishmael Khan district.—Bunnoochi, 
Murwuti, Butani, chiefs of Tank, chiefs of 
Kolachi, chiefs of Dehra Ishmael Khan, Noot- 
kani, Loond. 

Dehra Ghazee Khan district.—Dreshuk, 
Muzari, 

General Ferrier gives the following ap¬ 
proximately as the amount of the population 
in Affghanistan. In the provinces of 

Herat, 300,000 Afghan and 600,000 Parsivan orEimak. 
Kandahar , 600,000 ao. „ 300,000 do. and Baluchi. 
Kabul, 1,600,000 do. „ 800,000 do. andKuzzil- 

bash. 


Total 2,500,000 AfFghan, and 1,700,000 
Parsivau, Eimak, Baluchi and Kazzilbash, 
making a general total of 4,200,000 inhabi¬ 
tants. 

The Kohistcin regions commence from 
Kaghau, which is a narrow glen stretching 
upwards from the northern-most part of the 
Hazara district for a distance of nearly 90 
miles, and separating the maharaja of Kash¬ 
mir’s territory from the independent moun¬ 
taineers. Adjoiuing Kaghan and reaching 
the Hussunzye country, separating the Haza¬ 
ra border from the Indus, and adjoining the 
Agror fiefship in Hazara, *is the country of 
some hill tribes named Kohistani and Swati, 
who originally came from the Swat valley. 
Between the extreme northern frontier of the 
Hazara district and the Indus, in Cis-Indus, 
that is, on the left bank of the river, there 
lies a somewhat narrow strip of rugged aud 
mountaiuous territory—inhabited by the 
Hussunzye. They could number, perhaps, 
2,000 fighting-men. The principal hill is 
known as the Muhaban, or “Black mountain,” 
from its dark aud gloomy aspect, and is of 
classic celebrity. In the adjoining tract, with¬ 
in the llazara border, lies western Turnoulee, 
the fief of a chief politically dependent on 
the British. 

The Judoon of Mahahun inhabit a tract 
below the Hussunzye country, and on the 
right bank of the Indus opposite the British 
town of Torbeila, and theuce stretching west¬ 
ward. Near the base of Mahabuu, and on the 
bauk of the Indus, is the Si tana colony of 
syuds, the remnant of the followers of an 
adventurer, named Syud Ahmed, who, ga- 
thoriug a handful of “ Gliazi,” (warlike devo¬ 
tees,) from various parts of Iudia, raised a 
formidable rebellion in Peshawar. After 
wiuning and losing Peshawar and Eusufzye, 
the syud was eventually slain at the mouth 
of the Kaghan glen by Slier Sing, the son 
of Runjeet Siug. Most of his adherents, 
chiefly foreigners to the Panjab, dispersed, 
and the remainder settled at Sitana. These 
Sitana people are evil-intentioned. They 
endeavour to rouse the bigotry of the sur¬ 
rounding mahomedan tribes, and especially 
of the Swati. The king of Swat indeed was 
elected to his present position from among 
those very people. They endeavour to in¬ 
trigue with the Wahabi and such like fanatic 
religionists among the mahomedan population 
in various parts of India. More than once, 
correspondence relating to them has been 
intercepted, but nothiug tangible has been 
elicited. In 1852, they co-operated with the 
Hussunzye against Jehandad khan, and actu¬ 
ally seized a small fort belonging. to that 
chief, but evacuated it on the approach of a 
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Iritish force with Colonel Maekeson. They 
aarboured murderers and bad characters of all 
kinds. In 1854 a band of reformed thugs, 
who were working on the road near Peshawar, 
fled to Si tana. 

Boonere or Bunoor is beyond the Judoon 
country on the north-west. It is a rugged 
couutry, extending from the lower range of 
the liindoo Kush downwards to hills which 
command the Chumla valley and the central 
plain of Eusufzye. On its western frontier 
lies the Swat territory. The Boonere people 
could muster a force of some thousands ; 
their neighbours a»e the Swati. 

The Swat country consists of a long val¬ 
ley, running downwards, generally, in a south¬ 
westerly direction, but turning half round 
from east to west as it nears the British 
frontier, from which it is separated by a lofty 
range. It is difficult of access to a force 
moving from British territory. The Lundye 
or Swat river flows right through and fert i¬ 
lizes the valley, and then debouching through 
a gorge in the hills, enters the Peshawar val¬ 
ley and joins the Cabul river near Charsuddn. 
The Swat valley is fertile, chiefly growing 
rice ; it contains upwards of 300 villages, 
and its inhabitants may number 100,000 souls, 
of whom 20,000 might be fighting men. As 
soldiers, the Swati rank below several of the 
most martial tribes. Politically, tbe Swati 
consist of various elans, united under a loose 
federal government, at the head of which is 
an elective chief, styled padslmh or king. In 
1855, the king was a Syud, named Akbar, 
from the fanatic colony of Sitana. The high 
priest is called the “ Akhooud” (equivalent 
to the term doctor or reader) and is held in 
great veneration. 

Towards the lowor extremity of the Swat 
valley a formidable range of hills bounding the 
valley runs for many miles from east to west, 
nearly parallel to the British frontier ; and 
at the eastern extremity of this range stands 
the Mora mountain. Between this range and 
the frontier, however, intervene two tracts, 
named Raneezye and lower Osmankheyl, both 
quasi dependencies of Swat. The best of the 
passes leading into Swat is one named Mul- 
lakund, which opens from Raneezye. A little 
further to the eastward of Raneezye, also, there 
are some passes, leading into the Loondkhor 
valley, which belongs to British Eusufzye. 
These latter passes are not available for pass¬ 
age from Swat to British territory, because 
leading into Loondkhor, they can be stopped 
by any party holding that valley. The passes 
vi& Raneezye and Osmankheyl, if the people 
of those tracts accord a passage, lead straight 
on to the British Plains of Hushtnuggur. 
Above the Loondkhor valley, just beyond tbe 
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British frontier, is the strong village of Pullee. 
The subdivisions of the Peshawar district, 
adjoining the tribes above described, are 
Loondkhor or north-west corner of Eusufzye, 
aud then Hushtnuggur. 

The Upper or Hill Momund country 
extends from the south-western Swat border 
to a little beyond the Cabul river. Both 
banks of this river are in their possession and 
their capital, Lalpoora, where the head of 
their tribe resides, is situated near the left 
bank. They own allegiance to the Cabul 
government, though subject to an almost 
nominal control ; and by a treaty, Dost Ma¬ 
homed Khan undertook to restrain them from 
hostilities against British subjects. Their 
militia can muster about 12,000 fighting men. 
They are tolerably good soldiers, though not 
equal to the men of the most martial tribes. 
Their hills overhang the fertile strip of 
British territory, enclosed between the Swat 
and Cabul ri vers near their confluence, known 
as Doaba, and this portion of the border is 
not more than 25 miles distant from Pesha¬ 
war. The three sections of the tribe that 
have come in contact with the British are the 
Pindee Alee Momund, the Alumzye Momund, 
and the Michnee Momund. 

The Michncc Momund, after annexation, 
were allowed to hold a fief or jnghcer from 
the British Government in Doaba, the fertile 
triangle near the junction of the Swat and 
Cabul rivers, of which they collected the 
revenue. Many of their clansmen dwelt in the 
plains of Michnee and some in the neighbour¬ 
ing hills. They traded in the Peshawar valley. 
The Alumzye Momund, whose head quarters 
are at Gundao, in the hills, also had a fief of 
Punjpao in British Doaba, chiefly cultivated 
by tenants. A few of (heir men lived in the 
plains and the majority in the hills. These 
also traded in the valley. The Pindee Aleo 
Momund, at a former period, had held a 
similar jagheer in Doaba ; but not since Bri¬ 
tish rule. They inhabit a very strong locality 
in the hills. The fiefs were originally granted 
by preceding Governments to the Momund 
as black mail to buy off depredation. 

The Afrcedi come after the Momund and 
is the most important tribe of all on the Pan¬ 
jab frontier. Their territory, commencing in 
the hills between the Cabul river and the 
Khyber pass, forms the western boundary of 
the Peshawar valley ; then it stretches round 
the south-western corner and skirts a portion 
of the southern boundary of the Peshawar 
district till it approaches the Khuttuk lands. 
It thus projects abruptly into the British 
frontier, separates the Peshawar district from 
that of Kohat, and forms tbe northern bound¬ 
ary of the latter district. The Afreedi hills, 
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intervening between the Kohat and Peshawar 
districts, are crossed by two principal passes 
communicating from one district to the other, 
the best of which is the well-known Kohat 
pass or Gulli, and the other the Jewaki 
pass. Thus, the frontage of the Afreedi hills 
towards British jurisdiction extends over a 
total length of 80 miles, and this territory 
stretches far back in a westerly direction 
towards Cabul. Thus, the Afreedi hold a large 
geographical area and have a long border con¬ 
terminous with the British. The Afreedi are 
entirely independent. Their hills are lofty, 
steep and rugged, most arduous for military 
operations. The villages are strongly posted 
and difficult of access. The Afreedi are fierce 
by nature. They are not destitute of rude 
virtues, but they are notoriously faithless to 
public engagements. They are split up into 
factions. The sub-divisions of this tribe are 
numerous. They can muster 15,000 or 20,000 
fighting men. As soldiers, they are among 
the best on the frontier. They are good 
shots. Their tactics resemble those of the 
other tribes. They retreat before the foe as 
lie advances and press upon him as he retires. 
From the size of their couutry and the 
strength of their numbers, the Afreedi, if 
united, might prove formidable opponents ; 
but they rarely or never combine. If their 
independence were threatened,or if some pecu¬ 
liar opportunity offered, they might act 
together, otherwise they will usually be found 
at war with each other. The Khyber Pass 
Afreedi, among faithless tribes, are consider¬ 
ed the most faithless. A section of these 
Afreedi, named the Kookeekheyl, manifested 
symptoms of a friendly spirit towards the 
British. The Afreedi on the south-western 
corner of the Peshawar border have not sig¬ 
nalized themselves. For the guardianship of 
the Kohat pass or Gulli and the Jewaki pass, 
the Afreedi received some kind of consi¬ 
deration from successive dynasties, Ghiznavi, 
Mogol, Durani, Barukzye, Sikh, and Bri¬ 
tish, and broke faith with each and all. 
These mountaineers are great traders and 
carriers. They convey salt from mines in 
the Kohat district to the Peshawar market. 
They also cut and sell the firewood of their 
hills. By these, means they procure a com¬ 
fortable subsistence, which cultivation on 
their rugged hill-sides would uot alone suffice 
to afford. The British authorities can, by 
blockading the mouths of the passes, stop 
the trade and reduce theAfreedi to sore straits. 
These passes are of importance. The Gulli 
or Kohat pass is the direct and best route 
from Kohat to Peshawar. The government 
post between these two important stations 
runs usually by this route; The Afreedi of 
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the Jewaki pass, even among the Afreedi 
clans, are considered particularly daring and 
ferocious. Their mountains are very strong. 
When the Afreedi of the Kohat pass mis¬ 
behaved, the Jewaki Afreedi offered to en¬ 
gage for that pass, or to conduct the com¬ 
munication through their own pass. The 
Jewaki pass was actually used for a short 
time, but the Jewaki Afreedi soon proved 
themselves to be worse even than their 
neighbours* They committed numerous raids 
and murders in the Peshawar and Kohat 
districts, and even robbed boats on the Indus. 
They also murdered a British officer, named 
Dr. Healy, who was travelling towards Ko¬ 
hat, for no other reason than that he was a 
defenceless Christian with a little property 
about him. 

The Bungush tribe of the Kohat valley, 
are British subjects : they offered to guard the 
Kothul and asserted that they had a claim 
stronger than that of the Afreedi to heredi¬ 
tarily occupy the ridge. 

Sepah and Buzotee are small, but very 
brave tribes, numbering—Buzotee, 500 ; and 
Sepali, 300 fighting-men. They live in toler¬ 
ably close connexion with their more power¬ 
ful neighbours, the Afreedi, and manage to 
hold their own. 

The Orukzye country extends from the 
Sepah tract (which adjoins the Afreedi 
hills) round the north-western coiner of the 
Kohat district, and then nearly onward to the 
top of the Meerauzye valley (which belongs 
to Kohat) till it joins the country of the 
Zymoosht Affghau. The tribe is one of the 
largest of the frontier, and numbers 20,000 
fighting-men, most of whom are good bill 
soldiers. The Orukzye hills stretch a long 
distance to the west. In the interior of these 
hills, there is the cool table-land of Terah, 
where the clansmen resort in the summer 
with their cattle, and in the winter return to 
the pasturage grounds of the lower ranges 
near the British frontier. The sections of 
the tribe that have come in contact with the 
British, are the Shekhan, the Mishtee, and 
the Raabeuhkheyl. The portions of the Ko¬ 
hat district adjoining the Orukzye hills are 
the sub-divisions of Samilzye, Hungoo and 
Meeranzye. 

The Zymoosht Affghan tribe come after the 
Orukzye ; they aro a small, but brave tribe, 
numbering about 5,000 fighting men, some of 
whom are well-mounted. They inhabit a 
valley leading from western Meeranzye 
onward to the crest of a range called toe; 
“ Powar KothuL” Their country of right 
belongs to the Cabul kingdom. They ttftr 
usually ready to combine for mischief wife 
the Tooree and Orukzye, and to tharea|ia 
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Meeranzye ; but they hold some laud in the into various sections. The birth-place of 
plains, which holding affords some pledge for | this race would seem to be the snowy range, 
their good behaviour. which runs to the south-east of Jellalabad 

The Tooree are a warlike tribe occupying a and Kabul. From this range they appear 
portion of the valley of the river Khoorrum. to have moved downwards towards the Dera¬ 
in 1856 they could muster 5,500 fighting-men. jat border. They are noble savages, of 
They are nominally subjects of Cabul, but pure blood, pastoral habits, fierce disposition, 
they are under no real control. They re- and wild aspect. They can muster probably 
poatedly leagued with other tribes to harass (were the whole tribe united), as many as 
the Meeranzye valley. They would sow 20,000 or 30,000 fighting-men, and if com- 
among the Meeranzye people, they would bined might make themselves formidable, 
harbour fugitives from either party, they But though they are less addicted to inter- 
would encourage all to resist the British, necine contests than other hill tribes, and are 
they would attack some villages in force, so far united, they are yet not apt to join all 
They frequently committed raids on the Bun- these forces together against an external foe. 
gush and Khuttuk villages of the Kohat They are bold and ferocious ; but, as soldiers, 
district. In August 1853, Captain Coke not equal to the most martial tribes. Many 
seized a Tooree caravan on its way to the salt of them live iu tents, or in temporary dwell- 
mines, taking the property as security for re- ings resembling tents ; in the winter fre- 
payment of value of .plundered property, and queuing the more genial clime of the lower 
the men as hostages for their tribes. This ranges, and iu summer retreating to feed their 
measure was soon followed by an embassy flocks in higher altitudes. Some of them 
from the tribe and an agreement was con- have engaged in cultivation and have en- 
cluded with the tribe from the commencement croached on the weaker tribes of the plains ; 
of 1854. The value of plundered property of these, again, many will ouly cultivate dur- 
was made good, the prisoners were released, ing the cold months ; and as the heat ap- 
andfive Tooree were made over to the British proaches will reap their crops and retire to 
as hostages ; but in the following March the mountains. But the tendency to extend 
(1854) a serious attack was mado by the their cultivation, and even to settle in the 
Tooree, with 2,000 men (foot and horse,) plains, has of late years, been increasing 
on a Meeranzye village. among the Wuzeeree. The tribe generally 

The Wuzeeree are one of the largest and is quite independent, both of the Kabul and 
most important frontier tribes. They hold the the British governments ; but some members 
rugged and lofty hills adjoining tho south- of the clan who have taken up their abode as 
west portion of tho Kohat district (that is the cultivators in the Bunnoo valley have become 
western part of tho Meeranzye valley and the British subjects. 

hills round Bahadoorkheyl,) and the north- Many sections of Wuzeeree have, ever since 
western border of the Dobra Ishmael Khan, British connexion with the frontier, maiutain- 
that is, the valley of Bunnoo, and the plains ed peaceable relations with the British. These 
of Murwut and Tank. These hills run down people, driving the aborigines of Bunnoo be- 
to the point where the great Suliiuani range fore them, havo occupied pasturage grounds 
commences ; near this point the Goomul on the western border of the valley, and have 
range debouches from the hills almost oppo- taken possession of cultivated lands in the 
site Tauk. The valley of the Goomul forms same vicinity, amounting to about one-third 
the Golaree pass, through which a large por- of the cultumble area of the valley. Under 
tion of the traffic to aud from Afghanistan and the Sikh regime, there were constant disputes 
Central Asia enters into India, and is scarcely between these Wuzeeree and the government 
inferior to the Khyber pass of Peshawar or (inasmuch as revenue could in those days 
the Bolan pass of Sindh. .The hills on only be collected by force of arms), and also 
either side of this pass aro held by Wuzec- between them and the Bunnoo people, who 
ree. It will also bo seen that the Wuzeeree asserted claims they could not enforce, to a 
hills form the western limit of the Joorduk patrimony which had been gradually usurped, 
pass, which is the main line of communica- In 1848, Major Edwurds effected a settlement 
tion between Bunnoo and Kohat. Just to with these Wuzeeree and with all the inbabi- 
tho east of this pass lies Buhadoorkheyl and tants of the valley on behalf of the Sikh 
also the villages of Kharrah and Lutumur, government ; he confirmed them in their pos- 
at which three places the Trans-Indus mines sessions and arranged with them for the regu- 
situated. Tho Wuzeeree hills also com- lar payment of their dues to the ruling power, 
mand the outlets of tho Khoorum and Goom- The Wuzeeree, for the most part continued as 
belie rivers into the Bunnoo valley. The valued agriculturists and taxpayers. The 
Wuzeeree are a numerous tribe, sub-divided rovonuo was first collected in kind, and then 
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money settlements were made. Before 1855, The Sheorani, —Below the Wuzeeree 
however, three sections of the Wuzeeree tribe limits, a little south of the Goomul river, are 
misbehaved, namely, the Cabulkheyl, the the Sheorani hills, stretching from the 
Mushood Wuzeeree, (both of which entirely latitude of Dehra Ishmael IChau downwards 
dwell in the hills and have no possessions in to nearly the latitude of Dehra Fufcteh Khan, 
the plains,) and the Omerzye Wuzeeree, which a distance of fifty miles. In these hills is the 
latter clan originally cultivated in Bunnoo lofty square-shaped mountain called Tukht-L 
aud afterwards rebelled. The Cabulkheyl Suliman or Solomon’s Throne, which gives 
Wuzeeree inhabit the northern portion of the its name to the Sulimani range, running 
Wuzeeree hills, not far from the right bank parallel for 300 miles to the Indus and form* 
of the Khoorrum. They are near neighbours ing the western frontier of British India. At 
of the Tooree. They overlook the western j the base of this mountain runs the important, 
portion of Meeranzye and then adjoin the Zerkunnoe pass, the high road for caravans 
Buhadoorkheyl sub-divisions of fhe Kohat to and from Kandahar. The Sheorani are of 
district. They are a wild lawless set. They Puthan lineage, of inferior stature to the 
are always ready to join with the Tooree, Wuzeeri ; they are warlike and predatory, 
Zymooslifc Affghan, and Orukzye in mischief, and quite independent. The number of their 
such as raids ou the Bungush and Khuttjik fighting-men has been set down at 10,000 
villages of the Kohat district. In the autumn but this is found to be high. They can muster 
of 1850 they signalized themselves by au 1,000 men within a day’s notice ; in the 
audacious attack on Buhadoorkheyl and its course of three or four days they will muster 
salt mines. For this purpose they assembled 3,000 more. They adjoiu the British tracts 
in considerable force and induced many of the of Tak (partially) in the north, then Kolaehee, 
Khuttuk villages round Buhadoorkheyl itself then Durrabund, and lastly Choudwan—all in 
to league with them. The affairs with the the Debra Ishmael Khan district, and form- 
Omerzye have been serious. Like other Wu- ing the border plains of the Upper Derajat 
zeeree, they at first cultivated in the Bunnoo up to annexation. With all the above tracts 
valley lands which had been wrested from the Sheoraui were long at feud. They would 
the Bunnoochee of the neighbourhood. attack towns, burn villages, and carry off 

The Mushood section of Wuzeeree is strong prisoners and cattle. The people of the 
and mischievous. They inhabit the most south- plain would make reprisals and retaliation, 
ern of the Wuzeeree hills. It is the section and thus the feud would be inflamed. The 
which occupy both sides of the Goleeree Pass. Sheorani were so muoh feared, that the 
Even they are hardly strong enough to attack arable lands skirting the base of the hills 
the caravans of hardy, well-armed traders from were all left unfilled, and the neighbouring 
Central Asia. But they plundered travellers plain villages paid them regularly one-fourth 
and carry off the herds of camels chiefly be- of their produce to buy off depredation, 
longing to merchants that graze near the foot —the Sikh government being unable to rc* 
of the hills. strain them. 

Valley of Dour .—Surrounded by the Oahteranu —South of the Sheorani hills, 
Wuzeeree hills, and adjoining the western on the conterminous of the. Dehra Ishmael 
border of Bunnoo, is the small valley of Dour, Khan and Dehra Gazee Khan districts, there 
inhabited by a distinct race, and containing dwell the small Pathan tribe of Oshterani, 
about 8,000 inhabitants. This valley origi- mustering about 1,000 fighting-men. They 
nally belonged to the Dooranee kingdom. It are brave and pugnacious, but not predatory* 
was, together with other outlying tracts, They dwell chiefly iu the hills, and are so far 
formally ceded to Runjeet Singh by the tri- independent ; but many of them possess and 
partite treaty of 1838 ; but afterwards, in cultivate lands in the plains at the foot of the 
1847, the British relinquished all claim to it hills, and consequently within British terri- 
on behalf of the Sikhs. The people of Dour tory. Before annexation they used to be 
more than once expressed a wish to come quite as violent as their neighbours, especially 
under British jurisdiction, but the offer was during the continuance of a deadly feud with 
not accepted. During the treaty negotiations the Kusranee. The quarrel was, however, 
of 1855, the Ameer of Kabul’s representative composed by Major Edwardes before annex- 
urged that the valley once formed an integral ation, and subsequently they evinced a good 
portion of the Dooranee empire, and that His and friendly disposition. 

Highness thenwished to take it, provided that Vooch Pass .—On the border of the Osht$> 

the British did not claim any title. The govern- rani hills, and nearly opposite to Dehra Futteh 
ment replied that the British did not desire to Khan, is the Vooch or Korah pass, faced by 
assert any claim, nor to interfere with the the British outposts of Doulalwalla and Vehdtt. 
t amir, if he chose to re-annex it to his kingdom This point is of some topographical import- 
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..nee* as constituting the boundary line be- many hundred head of stolon cattle were con- 
tween the Puthan and Beloch tribes. veyed through the passes into the interior. 

The border tribes previously noticed are The Bozdar .—From the Kusrani limits 
all Affghan or Puthan, those that will follow the hills of the Bozdar tribe extend along the 
here, are all (with one exception) Beluch. British frontier for about 15 or 20 miles. 

The Beluch tribes extend along the lower The range is intersected by some nine passes 
half of the Derajat frontier. These Beluch leadiug into the plains, the chief which is the 
tribes are less warlike and interesting, but Sungurh pass, through which there is con- 
even more predatory. The Puthan are siderable traffic with Kandahar and the Pun- 
almost entirely independent ; very few of jab. Opposite these hills lies the Sungurh 
these people are British subjects. The head- low-land (forming the upper portion of the 
quarters of Beluch tribes and the majority of Dehra Ghazee Khan district and cultivated 
the clansmen are generally in the independent by several peaceful tribes) and very much at 
hills, beyoud the British territory, the bound- the mercy of the Bozdar. There is only one 
ary line of which ruus along the base ; but a Bozdar village in the plains, but there is 
large number of each tribe also hold lands in much scattered cultivation belonging to the 
the plain and are British subjects. Some tribe. Almost the whole tribe and their 
of the chiefs will also be found residing there, chiefs live in the hills. They can muster 
The Beluchi of the plains have for the most 3,000 or 4,000 fighting-men, some portion of 
part since annexation behaved as well-dis- whom are horsemen. They are probably the 
posed subjects but the Beluchi of the hills con- most formidable robbers in this part of the 
tinued their old habits of plundering. All the frontier. Under the Sikh regime they re¬ 
tribes continued at feud with each other; they peatedly carried fire and sword into the Dehra 
not only fought in the hills, but they carried Ghazee Khau district. 

their contests into the plains; they attacked all The Khutrani .—Behind the Bozdar hills 
villages in the plains, except those belonging live the Khutrani a Puthan tribe, number- 
to their own tribe. The men of the plains ing 3,000 fighting-men, of whom 500 are 
usually resist the attacks with spirit at the mounted, in the midst of the Beluch tribes, 
time, but they are not allowed to retaliate with whom they are frequently at feud. They 
afterwards, as they used to do under the Sikh are special enemios of the Bozdar and the 
rule, and as they would do still, were they Murree, their hills scarcely touch the British 
not prevented by the British government, frontier. Once they sought British alliauce 
To guard British villages and people from against the Murree, and also offered their 
their constant aggression, a strong cordon of support, if an expedition were undertaken 
military posts has been fixed along the base agaiust that tribe ; but the government refused 
of the Sulimani range. The marauding par- to have any relations of this nature with them, 
ties were 50, 100, 200, 300, occasionally even in order to avoid being implicated in the feuds 
500 strong. They were often mounted and of the hill tribes. 

would fly if hotly pursued for 15, 20 and even The Kosah extend from the Bozdar 
30 miles. Many of the villages and much of southern border to a point somewhat below 
the cultivation is close to the hills and in the latitude of Dehra Ghazee Khan, dis- 
front of the posts, so that the plunderers can, tance of 300 miles. The tribe dwells partly 
in the shortest time, carry off their booty to in the hills and partly in the plains, and 
the hills before the detachment comes up. can muster about 1,200 fighting-men. In 
The tribes in their topographical order, are 1855 they were at enmity with the Bozdar 
as under ; above them and the Lugharee below them , 

The Kusrani are in the hills which but are on good terms with the Khut- 
extend from the Korah pass downwards for rani, who are situated behind them. In 
a distance of about fifty miles ; about half 1848 the Lugharee sided with the officials of 
the tribe own lands and villages in the the rebel Moolraj ; but the Kosah rose on 
plain, a portion lead a wandering life in the side of the government, under their chief, 
the front range of hills nearest the plain, and Kowrah Khan, and his son Gholam Hyder. 
the half desert tract at its base, and the Kowrah Khan, and his son then joined Miyor 
remainder live in the hills. The hill Kus- Edwardes’ irregular force in the Multan pro- 
rani can muster some 1,200 fighting-men, of vince with a contingent of 400 horse. Kow- 
whom 50 are horsemen. They are very rah Khan was confirmed in the possession of 
tlfevish, and were in the habit of proceeding a jagheer of rupees 1,000 per annum for his 
through the land of their brethren in the own life and for that of his sou ; he himself 
plain to plunder in the villages near Dehra was granted a life-pension of rupees 1,000, 
Ishmael Khan. The country round Dehra and a garden at the native placex»f the family 
Futt$h Khan was also harassed by them, and was confirmed rent-free in perpetuity. 4 
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The Lugkaree , well-affected tribe, come great Sulimani range having run in almo.^ 
next after the Kosah. They live partly in a straight line parallel to the Indus for 30U 
the hills and partly in the plains. Their miles approaches its termination and joins 
country extends from Fidore southwards the Mara Mount, which leads on to the Mur- 
about 30 miles. In these hills is situated ree hills, behind which lies the table land, 
the town of Sukkee Lurwar, a place of some where Kahuu, the capital of the Murree 
sanctity, and venerated by both hindoos and tribe, is situated. But in front of these 
mahomedans. An aunual fair is held there. Murree ranges, there rise a series of sterile 
The pass which runs by this point is one of rocky hills, which run towards the Indus, 
the chief thoroughfares to Kandahar, and the and form themselves into an apex near the 
route traverses the Khutran country to the Gundheree peak, approaching to within a 
westward. The enmity of the Khutran with few miles of the river bank. It is # at this 
the Kosah has been already mentioned. They point (Shawulla) that the conterminous boun- 
were greatly favoured by the government of dary of Sindh and the Punjab has been 
8awun Mull, who desired to use them as a marked off. These last-named hills, project- 
counterpoise against other tribes. ing into the Lower Derajat, opposite the can- 

The Goorchanee are next in order. They tonment of Asnee, aro very thinly peopled, 
can muster about 2,000 fighting-men. Many They are crossed by passes leading towards 
of them live in the hills and some in the plains, the Murree hills, and are claimed partly by 
They are a thoroughly debased and thievish the Murree tribe and parily by the Boogtee 
set, and contemptible even as savages. They tribe, whose hills lie further to the south ; 
have no respectable chiefs. One chief was put but in fact they are not held in strength by 
to death by Sawun Mull. Their hill frontage any tribe. It is seen, therefore, that the 
is not more than 20 miles long, but it is Murree and Boogtee hills, properly so called, 
intersected by about 30 passes. Towards are conterminous with the Punjab frontier, 
their southern limit stands the fort of Hummd, The head-quarters of both these tribes are 
a strong masonry structure, erected by situated within the political circle of the Sindh 
Sawun Mull for restraining them. Near authorities and the relations with both are 
Hurrund is an important pass leading towards generally carried on through that medium. 
Kandahar, they do not make daring forays. In The Murree are a strong Beluch tribe, 
1860, one raid of theirs was reported ; in numbering 3,000 or 4,000 fighting-men. 
1852, two ; in 1853, it was proclaimed that They occasionally committed raids iu British 
any of their hill-men found in the British territory, in the lower extremity of the Dera- 
territory would he seized and placed iu con- jat. In 1850, one case was reported against 
finemeut ; in 1854, fclieir head-man entered them ; in 1853, two ; in 1854, oue ; in 1855, 
into engagements to protect the passes, and one. They once threatened Rojhan and Kus- 
receive an allowance of rupees 1,000 per mors, but dispersed, seeing that preparations 
annum. In the midst of the Goorchanee were made to receive them. They once 
passes are four passes, which in 1855 were attacked a forager’s guard from & cavalry 
in the separate charge of one Kosah chief, aud regiment at Asnee, and killed several men. 
two chiefs of the Rind tribe, for which they Living at some distance iu the interior, they 
receive rupees 300 per mensem. cannot well make inroads upon British terri- 

The Lisharee are a section of the Goor- tory without guides ; but the classes who 
chanee tribe. The Lisharee is a more de- could furnish them such aid can generally be 
graded creature even than the Goorchanee ; brought under the influence or fear of the 
his ideas do not extend much beyond rob- British authorities. 

bing. Being in the constant habit of harrass- The Boogtee do not now give the British 
ing their neighbours, they do not commit any cause of offence. Some of their men are 
many eminent crimes. They are always serving in the Punjab cavalry and many are 
ready to join in forays with the Murree, a in the Sindh service. They are subjects of 
more powerful tribe. In 1850, however, one the Khan of Kelat. 

raid was reported against them; in 1852, The following tribes are within the British 
one ; in 1853, four ; and in 1854, four. These frontier : 

raids were not however successful. Hazarah .—Their most important political 

Dreshuk .—In front of the Goorchanee district is western Turnoulee. This petty 
and Lisharee bills, and between Hurrund and principality, with a geographical area of 250 
Mithunkote, are plaius inhabited by the miles and a revenue of Rupees 28,000 pe% 
Dreshuk, British subjects. annum, is held as a fief from the British 

The Murree and Boogtee dwell in the government, and the chief possesses inde¬ 
hills forming the conterminous boundary of pendent internal jurisdiction. The traet 
Sindh and the Punjab. Near Hurrund, the chiefly lies on the left bank of the Indus, 
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a portion only being on the right bank, history of many generations attests their mi- 
tmd confronts the Hussunzye country. It is litary exploits. Participators in every wav 
inhabited chiefly by the Turnoulee, a tribe of that has convulsed the Peshawar valley, and 
martial Puthans, Payuda Khan, was a wild always the recusant subjects of the Sikhs 
and euergetic man, and was never subjugated they literally turned their swords into plough- 
by the Sikh or by the Jummoo rajahs. His shares and became good lieges of the British, 
sou, Jehandad, though loyal and respectable, Their customs have been respected, the 
was wanting in moral and physical force. He allowances of the chief and their village 
behaved well to Gholab Sing at a time when head-men have been confirmed. Though 
that chief had no friends in Hazara and was constantly tampered with by the Swat go- 
confirmed in his fief and received some atldi- vernment to rebel, they only onco in 1849 
tional bmded grants. yielded to temptation. 

The Syuds of Kaghan claim a brief notice. The Khuleel are a class of the Puthan, 
This long narrow glen, stretching upwards dwelling in a portion of the Peshawar valley 
till it nearly reaches Chelas, the latter out- opposite to the Momuud hills. Their chiefs 
post of the maharajah of Kashmir’s kiugdom, held jagheers on condition of service. Dur- 
is a barren dependency of Hazara. It is iug the disturbances they permitted a num- 
inhabited by pastoral and aboriginal races, ber of hostile Momund to escape through 
and was given by the predecessors of the their fief. For this misfeasance their jagheers 
British in flefdom to a family of Syuds who were reduced, and they were temporarily 
were confirmed by the British. These Syuds exiled, but were shortly allowed to return to 
exercised international jurisdiction and kept their homes. 

certain members of the family in attendance The Momund of the Plains are a section 
on the Deputy Commissioner of Hazara, vir- of the Momund tribe who have colonized in the 
tually as hostages for good behaviour. The south-western portion of the Peshawar dis- 
Syuds were summoned to answer numer- trict. They are now respectable cultivators, 
ous complaints preferred by the people of They maintain friendly relations with their 
Kaghan : they came, but afterwards fled and neighbours, the Afredi. Their chiefs hold 
assumed an attitude of resistance and intrigu- jagheers, but the support they give to 
ed with the Sitana fanatics and with the government in return is lukewarm. They 
Hussunzye, then hostile to the British. have not fraternized with their fellow Mo- 

The name “ Huzarha” or thousands, iudi- mund of the hills ; but they have not cordi- 
cates that the tribes are numerous. The prin- ally co-operated against the Afredi, of whose 
cipal of the Hazara tribes are the Turnoulee, vengeance they are perhaps apprehensive. 
Gukkur, Swatee, Doond, Suttee. The petty The Bungush Puthan are the priucipal 
chieftains are equally numerous. To all tribe in the Kohat district. They are a 
were granted jagheers, some for life, some large tribe, cau muster 15,000 fighting-men, 
for two or more generations, and some and are fairly good soldiers. They highly ap- 
in perpetuity. The liberality of the Eritish predated the light money assessments of the 
government has been very great in Hazara : British, after what had been long termed the 
the landed grants are in the proportion of ‘robber rule’ of sultan Mahomed Barukzye, 
one-third of the revenue of the district, who up to 1848, he held Kohat as a fief from 
which amount to less than two lakhs of the Cabul government. It was then taken 
rupees per anuum. Each chief is bound to possession of by the British on account of 
turn out his contingent of militia, if required ; hostility to the British during the second 
some 40,000 armed men could in an emer- Sikh war. The late khan of Hungoo in the 
gency be presented. The priucipal chief- Bungush country was in the British service 
tains are the Gukkur chief of Khanpo’or, the as revenue collector, but he was murdered 
Turnoulee chief of Darwazye, the Swatee by one of his own relatives, and the khan- 
chiefs of Agore, Mansera and Gurhee Hu- ship descended to his son. The Bungush 
beeboollah. Under British rule nothing cau suffered much from the raids of their hill 
exceed the loyalty of the Hazara people, who, neighbours, Orukzye, Tooree and Cabulkheyl 
under the Sikhs, represented by Hurroe Sing Wuzeeree. The inhabitants of the Meeranzye 
Nulwa, and maharajah Golab Sing, resisted valley are also Bungush. This valley be- 
cruelty and oppression with the most stub- longed to the fief of sultan Mahomed, but 
born contumacy. being an outlying locality was overlooked 

The Eusufzye, in the Peshawar district, when Kohat was taken possession of. The 
claim political importance. As soldiers, they Cabul government then lost no time in ar- 
are not inferior to any of the independent ranging for the occupation of Meeranzye, 
tribes. They are the most martial of all the which appeared to have been vacated ; so 
British subjects on the frontier, and the sirdar Azira Khan, the governor of the 
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Khoorrura province, in 1851, summoned the 
Meeranzye to surrender ; but they petitioned 
the British to include them in Kohat, and this 
request was granted. They were in their 
hearts hostile to the British government, as 
indeed they were to any government what¬ 
ever. 

The Khutiuk .—The remainder of the 
Kohat district consists of the Khuttuk coun¬ 
try. This had belonged to the Sikh domi¬ 
nions, and had been farmed out to khaja 
Mahomed Khan. There were also other 
jagheers similarly situated, belonging to other 
Khuttuk chiefs: but two chiefs failed to 
prevent Afreedi marauders from passing 
through their lands, to cross the Indus and 
then to plunder and murder in the Rawul 
Piudee district. On the whole the Khuttuk 
have been loyal subjects. They are good 
soldiers and can muster 12,000 fighting men. 
Many of them are in the British service. 
They are considered the best-conducted and 
most respectable tribe on this frontier. 

In the southern Khuttuk hills are the 
Trans-Indus salt Mines situated near the 
villages of Buhadoorkheyl, Kurruck and 
Lutumur. There is also a separate mine at 
Malgeen, a place lying east of Kohat. The 
headmen of these villages receive a fixed 
percentage on the collections at the mines to 
obtain, their good-will. The Sikhs never 
managed these mines at all. They farmed 
them out to some local chief, and left him to 
collect what he could. Under British rule, 
the control and working of the mines is in 
the hands of government officers ; the salt is 
excavated and sold at the mine at a fixed 
duty of two, three and four annas per mauud 
of 80 lbs., covering all expenses. 

Derahjat is the term applied to the terri¬ 
tories styled Derail Islunnil Khan and Dehra 
Ghazi Khan. 

The Dehra IshmaelKhan district is divided 
into two halves by a range of hills running at 
nearly right augles from the Sul imam 
range to the Indus. The passage from one 
part of the district to the other is through 
the Peyzoo and Mulezye passes which inter¬ 
sect the range. Abovo the passes there is 
the valley of Bunuoo. The Bunnoo Wuzee- 
ree have been already described. The Bu- 
noochee themselves were, and are still, to a 
certain extent, a vicious race. They culti¬ 
vate with some industry ; and are well- 
affected to the government. Below the val¬ 
ley, and immediately above the range is 
Murwut. The Murwutee are a fine race, of 
striking appearance, loyal to government, and 
both willing and able to check the depreda¬ 
tions of their hill neighbours. In Murwut 
stands the fort of Lukkee. In the hills near 
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the Peyzoo pass dwell the Bu Ranee ; they 
were once a robber tribe, but have reformed 
since annexation. Their'co-operation against 
the Muhsood Wuzeeree could be reckoned 
upon. , 

Below these are two imporfant families, 
namely, the Gundapoor of Kolaohee, and 
the chiefs of Tank. These two tracts are 
exposed to attack from the Sheorauee auci 
Wuzeeree. The revenues of Kolacliee amount 
to between Rupees 8,000and 10,000. Of this, 
up to 1855, the Gundapoor received 25 per 
cent, on condition of good service in defend- 
ing the tract. The Tank chief holds a lease 
of the revenues of that tract ; he makes the 
collections, which amount to Rupees 65,000 
per annum, and receives one-third for himself 
and the establishment he maintains. This 
lease is conditional on good service in defence 
of the fief. The chief is a Puthan of good 
family. There is also the nawab of Dehra 
Ishmael Khan ; he belongs to the princely 
race of Suddoozye, and was formerly tho 
Lieutenant of the Durance government in the 
Upper Derajal and Lower Sindh-Sagur Doab. 
lie was deprived of his power by the Sikhs. 

Derah Ghazee Khan .—The principal chiefs 
in tho Dehra Ghazee Khan district, theNoot- 
kanee, Loond and Dreshuk, have been men¬ 
tioned in connexion with the hill tribes. 
Those sections of the hill tribes who reside 
in the plains have usually behaved well, 
even at times when their brethren of tho 
hills were in a state of hostility against 
British subjects. The plain tribes are the 
Nootkanee, Loond and Dreshuk, all of them 
well-conducted ; they can muster a certain 
number of fighting-men, but they are unable 
to resist effectually the marauding aggressors 
of the hill-men, and are victimized by such 
tribes as tho Bozdar and Goorchanee. 

The Muzaree formerly dwelt in the hills, 
but migrated to the plains where they have 
since remained, and have been a cause of 
trouble to successive governments. They 
can muster 4,000 fighting men, and more than 
a hundred horsemen. Their head-quarters 
are now at Rojha, below Mithunkote, and 
near the confines of Sind. When Mithun¬ 
kote was conquered by the Sikhs, they harass¬ 
ed the new-comers and laid waste the acqui¬ 
sition. The vicinity of Mithunkote still bears 
traces of desolation. A strong Sikh force 
moved against them, and thus the lower ex¬ 
tremity of the Deraj at, down to Shahwullee, 
was then added to the Sikh dominions, and 
at annexation became included in British ter¬ 
ritory. Maharajah Eunjeet Sing subsequent¬ 
ly received the Muzaree chief at Lahore* 
The Muzaree are not disloyal subjects, and 
aid in keeping the Murree in check, against 
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whom they arc bitterly opposed. But they] 
were addicted to cattle-lifting and carrying on 
more or less an organized system of theft, 
not only in British territory on both sides of 
the Indus, but also in Bahawulpoor territory. 
To prevent this, a river police was formed 
and their depredations diminished. 

The independent and dependent tribes of 
r the Pan jab frontier having been thus described 
in detail, it may be well to give a summary 
of their respective forces. The numbers of 
lighting-men of the independent tribes may 
be thus estimated :— 

Tribes on Hazara frontier and near 

the Indus north of Peshawar... 8,000 


Swat and its dependencies. 20,000 ! 

Momund. 12,000 I 

Orukzyes and other tribes on Ko- ! 

hat frontier. 30,000 j 

.Wuzeeree. 20,000] 

Sheoranee and others in Delira 

Ishmael Khan district.. 5,000 

Beloeh tribes on Delira Ghazee 

Khan bonier. 20,000 


Total ... 1,35,000 

Besides the above, there are other warlike 
but dependent tribes, within British territory 
with the following numbers of fighting-men: — 

Tuniouli (including Jehandad’s)... 8,000 


Other tribes of Hazara. 10,000 

Eusu fzye. 25,000 

Khutt.uk. 12,000 

Bungush. ... 15,000 


Dernjat tribes in British territory.. 10,000 


Total.. . 80,000 

Only a very small portion of these forces 
would ever be arrayed at one time and in one 
place—it is but rarely that even two or three 
tribes can combine. When one tribe, or sec¬ 
tion of a tribe, is hostile, it generally happens, 
that another tribe or sectiou is friendly, and 
the support of some tribes could be always 
counted upon in the event of hostilities. 
Anything approaching to a general combina¬ 
tion is a contingency quite beyond the range 
of probability. 

The independent tribes beyond the frontier 
are savages, noble savages perhaps, and 
not without some tincture of virtue and gene¬ 
rosity, but still absolutely barbarians never¬ 
theless. They have nothing approaching to 
government or civil institutions. They have 
for the most part no education. They have 
nominally a religion, but mahomedanism, as 
understood by them, is no better, or per¬ 
haps is actually worse, than the creeds of the 
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wildest, races ou earth. In their eyes, the one 
great commandment is blood for blood, and 
fire and sword for all people not mahoraedans. 
They are superstitious and priest-ridden. 
But the priests (Moolla) are as ignorant as 
they are bigoted and use their influence simply 
for preaching crusades against unbelievers, 
and inculcate the doctrine of rapine and 
bloodshed against the defenceless people of 
the plaius. The hill men are sensitive in re¬ 
gard to their women, but their customs in 
regard to marriage aud betrothal are very 
prejudicial to social advancement. At the 
same time they are a sensual race. They are 
very avaricious ; for gold they will do almost 
anything, except betray a guest. They are 
thievish and predatory to the last degree. 
The Pathati mother often prays that her son 
may l>e a successful robber. They are 
utterly faithless to public engagements, it 
would never even occur to their minds that 
an oath ou the Koran was binding if against 
their interests. It must be added that they 
are fierce aud blood-thirsty. They are never 
without weapons : w T hen grazing their cattle, 
when driving beasts of burden, when tilling 
the soil, they are still armed. They are per¬ 
petually at war with each other. Every 
tribe and section of a tribe has its internecine 
wars, every family, its hereditary blood feuds, 
and every jndividunl, his personal foes. There 
is hardly a man whose hands are unstained. 
Each person counts up his murders. Each 
tribe has a debtor and creditor account with 
its neighbours, life for life, lteckless of the 
lives of others, they are not sparing of their 
own. They consider retaliation and revenge 
to be the strongest of all obligations. They 
possess gallantry aud courage themselves, and 
admire such qualities in others. Men of the 
same party will stand by one another in dan¬ 
ger. To their minds, hospitality is the first 
of virtues. Any person who can make his 
way into their dwellings will not only be safe, 
but will be kindly received. But, so soon as 
he has left the roof of his entertainer, he 
may be robbed or killed. They are chari¬ 
table to the indigent of their own tribe. 
They possess the pride of birth and regard 
ancestral associations. They are not averse 
to civilization whenever they have felt its 
benefits ; they are fond of trading, and also 
of cultivating : but they are too fickle and 
excitable to be industrious in agriculture or 
anything else. They will take military ser¬ 
vice, and though impatient of discipline will 
prove faithful, unless excited by fanaticism.. 
Such, briefly, is their character, replete with 
unaccountable inconsistencies, and with that 
mixture of opposite vices and virtues, belong¬ 
ing to savages.— Mr. Temple in No*, yin 
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and xii of Records of (government of In¬ 
dia ; Mo or croft's Travels , VoL ii, pp, 
352-4 ; Vigne's A personal Narrative , pp . 
106-7 ; Masson's Journeys , VoL i, pp. 
162-165, 101. 

KHYEN is a name given to several popula¬ 
tions,—oue tribe who tattoo their skins, dwell 
on the Kolaflyn river, in Arracau. Another 
dwell on the Yuma mountains south of the 
Koladyn river ; the Mru are sometimes called 
Khyen. Khyen, indeed, as alsoKha, are proba¬ 
bly, names given to most of the rude tribes of 
the Arrncan and Burmese mountains. Those 
of theKhyen to the south of tlieKoladyn river, 
are Burmese subjects, pay taxes, serve as 
soldiers, and live a quiet life. But the Khyen 
on the hills are independent. They say that 
they fled thither from the plains of the Irawadi. 
They are ruled by their village chiefs. Their 
religious chief is the Papin, whose oftice is 
hereditary, and is that of prophet, soothsayer 
and priest. They believe in the metempsy¬ 
chosis. They worship the Subri tree, a thick 
bushy tree, bearing a small berry ; they also 
worship the thunderbolt. The Khyen grow 
and spin cotton into cloth, which they dye 
black and wear. The women tattoo their 
faces. The true and typicaPKhyen is the in¬ 
dependent mountaineer of the central districts. 
The Khyeng or Khyen residing to the south 
of the Koladan, in the Yu-ma range as far as 
the north border of Pegu, but chiefly in the 
upper basin of the Lem-yo, have a tradition 
that they once possessed the plains of Pegu 
and Ava. The name seems to be the soft 
Burmau pronunciation of Kareu, and they 
may be a remnant of an old horde from the 
north, pressed into the mountains or restricted 
to them by the Karen, as the other Yuma 
tribes probably were. Linguistically, the 
Khyen are connected with the Yuma tribes 
to the northward. Physically, they are of 
the earlier and purer of the Mongolian race 
of the Irawadi family, like the Nicobarian, 
fcimi and Kuki. Their faces are flatter and 
less regular than the Burman and consequently 
than the Karen. Captain Phayre says their 
manners and appearance are similar to those 
of the Kumi. They make iron and cloth and 
have the usual weapons of the tribes of the 
upper Trawdi. They are interspersed amongst 
the Burmese and Karen, from lat. 23° N., 
along both sides of the Arracan range and 
range southwards to the mouths of the 
Irawadi, and a few are found eastward. They 
are most numerous about 20° N. lat. Their 
women tattoo their faces entirely of a dark- 
blue colour. The eastern portion of the dis¬ 
trict from the Yeomadoung to the Lemroo 
river is mountainous and hilly. The hill tribes 
living da the eastern frontier are Khyen, 
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Mroo-khyen, and Koo. The Khyen differ 
from the Burmese in dress, language and 
habits : they occupy-both banks of the Lem¬ 
roo river from the Wah Klieong to tile Khee 
Kheoug, and the low hills west of the Jegaen- 
dong range visible from the plains, to the 
valley of the Tarooe Khcong aud the low hills 
and plains within the Tandan, Ganacharain, 
Prwanrhay and Dainboong circles. They are * 
a quiet, inoffensive people, and number 3,304 
souls who pay land revenue aud capitation 
tax to the amount of rupees 3,883. The 
most northern village occupied by the Mroo 
Khyen, paying revenue, is Sikcharoa. situated 
14 miles north of the junction of the Saeng 
Klieong with the Lemroo river. The Mroo 
Khyen occupy the valleys of the Wah Ivhe- 
ong, Saeng Klieong, Man Khcong and that 
part of the valley of the Lemroo between Peng 
Kheoncr and Saeing Khcong. They number 
4,020 souls, of whom 37 cultivators pay an 
annual revenue of rupees 111. Khyen or 
Kay ii, or Chin, are a considerable tribe on the 
Yorna mountains that stretch from Arracan to 
the Naga hills and scattered in small settle¬ 
ments on the north of Pegu as far as Toun- 
ghoo. Dr. Mason regards them as Karen, 
but. Yule thought them lvooki, and Phayre 
regarded them as Burmese. They tattoo the 
faces of their women, to mar their beauty. 
They call themselves Shyou or Shyu or Sho, 
aud the Burmese style them Pwo-meet-khyen, 
meaning river Khyen.— Latham ; Mason , 
Burmafi, p. 96-97 ; Yule. See Kami, Karen. 

KllYEN BOUNG PIIYOO, and Tan 
khyen boung and then-ban, Burm., are spe¬ 
cies of Hibiscus. 

KHYENDWEN, a tributary to the Ira- 
wndi, in lat. 26° 28', long. 96° 54', runs gene¬ 
rally south into the Irawadi, near the town of 
Amyenmya ; length, 470 miles. It receives 
Myitia Khyoung, 170 miles. See India, 

KHYEN RW JE, Burm. Abrus precato- 
rius, Linn. 

KIIYET-THWON-NEE, Burm. Allium 
ascalonicum, Linn. 

KHYONG, Burm. A small river. 

KHYOUNG, see Pag-da. • 

KHYOUNG SHA, Burm. Calosanthes 
indica, Blume , W. I. 

KIIY-QUN G-T’HA. The sea board of 
A ’racan and the lower portions of the valleys 
opening into it, form the country of the Ra- 
khouug-tha or Arracan tribe, of whom the 
Burrnans are a branch. Some are found re¬ 
siding on the banks of the mountain streams 
and are distinguished by the name of Khy- 
oung-tha. Their language proves that they 
do not beloug to the Yuma group, but are 
intruders from the north ; and their own 
traditions recognise the Ku-mi as the tribe ih 
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possession of the sea board, when they entered 
Arracan. Amongst the poople speaking one of 
the Yuma dialects, according to My. Logan, 
are the Khy-oung-tha, of Arracan, a rude tribe, 
speaking the Rakhoing dialect of Burman. 
The Khy-oung-thn, with the Khu-mi or Ku- 
mwi (properly Ku-mi), of the middlo basin of 
the Koladyn, belong to the Burman family. 

, The more eastern tribes, such as the Lung-khn 
(perhaps the Lunkta, a branch of the Ku-ki) 
of the upper Koladan, and the Heuma of 
Shindu, and the Khon or Kun who are 
amongst the feeders and beyond the Koladan, 
are too little known to be referred with cer¬ 
tainty to any particular branch of that family, 
although it is probable that the latter are 
allied to the Ku-ki, Ku-mi, &c. The Lungkha 
are said to be composed of an offshoot of the 
Houma of the Shindu (Shentu, Tseindu or 
Shiamdu) and two tribes called Lung-khc 
ami Bowng-jwe, which it subdued. Captain 
Tickell says that the feeders of the Mi- 
Khyoung, the principal eastern affluent, of the 
Koladyn, descend from masses of high hills 
about 21° .50' N. Lat., inhabited by tin; Kun. 
See India. 

KIIYONG-YOOK. Garuga piunata, Rojrb. 

KIIYOUK PHYOO, a town and harbour 
in the island of Ramree or Yambie. 

KHYRALLU, see Kol. 

KIIYRODA, is a tuppa, or sub-division 
of oue of the greater klialisa or fiscal dis¬ 
tricts of Mewar, and consists of fourteen 
townships, besides their hamlets. Its land 
is of three classes, viz., peewul, or watered 
from wells ; gorma, also irrigated land, ex¬ 
tending three or four khet, or fields, around 
the village ; and mar or mal, depending on 
the heaveus alone for moisture. There are 
two harvests, viz , the oonaloo (from oon, 

* heat’), or summer-harvest ; and the sealoo 
(from see, ‘cold’), the winter or autumnal. 
The sealoo crop, consists of mukki, or Indian 
corn, sorghum or jooar and bajra, with the 
different pulses. Its agricultural economy, 
discovers distinct traces of the patriarchal 
system. The share of the crown, as in all 
the ancient hiudoo governments, is taken in 
kind, and divided as follows :—Of the first, 
or oonaloo crop, which consists of wheat, 
barley and gram, the produce is formed into 
kulla (piles or heaps) of oue hundred maunds 
each ; these aro sub-divided into four parts, 
of tweuty-five maunds each. Thp first oper¬ 
ation is to provide from one of these the see- 
rana, or one seer on each maund, to each 
individual of tho village establishment, viz., 
the patel, or head-man ; the patwari, regis¬ 
ter or accountant; the shanah or watchman ; 
the bullai or messenger, and also general 
herdsman ; the kat’hi (alias sootar) or car- 
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pen ter ; the lobar, or blacksmith the kho- 
mar, or potter ; the dhobi, or washerman ; 
the chamar, who is shoe-maker, carrier, and 
scavenger ; the nae, or barber-surgeon. This 
rough sketch of the agricultural economy of 
Khyroda, may be taken as a fair specimen of 
the old system throughout Mewar.— Tod's 
Rajasthan , Vol. ii, pp. 595, 598. 

KI, the name being also written Ke and 
Kei or Key, a group of three large and many 
smaller islands near New Guinea, about 60 
miles west of the Arru islands. The Ki 
appear like so many isolated mountains, thinly 
peopled, one of them is famous for its potte¬ 
ries. At another are built the praliu, cele¬ 
brated among the mariners of Banda and 
Ceram, for their sailiug qualities and strength. 
— St. John's Indian Archipelago , Vol . ii, p. 
90 ; Hors burg. 

KIA1J, an Arab tribe of Suzisfan. See 
Ka’nb. 

KIABOCA, Pterospcrmum indicum, see 
Furniture, Amboyua wood, Kyaboca wood. 

KIAIITU, near the Baikal lake, is 2,400 
feet above the sea. 

KIA1N, IIind. Elauignus confcrta, also 
Boletus igniarius. 

KIAKI1TA, see Pekin. 

KIALI, IIind. of Bassahir and Kanawar, 
&<*.., Cedrus deodara, deodar or Himalayan 
cedar. 

KIAMIL, Hind. Odina wodicr. 

KIANG, the Kiang, or wild horse (Equus 
hern ion us), according to tho Messrs. IScLla- 
gentweit, has been often confounded with the 
Gor-khar, or wild ass, though they differ 
considerably in appearance, and inhabit coun¬ 
tries with very dissimilar climates. The 
Kiang exists in the high cold regions and 
mountains of Tibet, tin; ass in the heated 
sandy plains of Sind and Behiehistan. The 
Kiang is found in great numbers nearly in 
the same localities as the yak ; he does not, 
however, go up the mountains so high as the 
yak, but the range of his distribution is 
greater than that of the yak. The greatest 
elevation where they found the kiang, was 
18,6*00 English feet, whilst they traced yaks 
as high uf) as 19,800 feet. Tho regions 
where the yak and the kiang are found are, 
in a zoological point of view, among the most 
remarkable and interest ing of our globe. The 
highest absolute elevation coincides here, it 
is true, with the greatest height of the snow¬ 
line, or rather it causes the snow-line to be 
higher. But those large, high, plateaux and 
regions, though free from snow and ice in 
summer, remain a desert throughout the year. 
The amount of vegetation on them is less 
than it is in the. desert between Suez and 
Cairo* in Egypt. Nevertheless, these high, 
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'sterile regious are inhabited by numerous 
herds oflarge quadrupeds ; and, besides those 
already mentioned, numerous species of wild 
sheep, antelopes, and a few cauine animals, 
chiefly wolves, as well as hares, are abund¬ 
ant. The herbivorous animals find here their 
food only by travelling daily over vast tracts 
of land, as there are only a few fertile spots, 
the greater part being completely barren. 
The great scarcity of vegetation, particularly 
the entire absence of mosses and lichens, lias 
a very different, effect, though an indirect one, 
on the occurrence of birds. Those small 
plants are the chief abodes of insects: the 
want of mosses and lichens, coinciding with 
a total absence of humus, limits, therefore, 
to its minimum, the occurrence of insects, the 
exclusive food of small birds in all extremely 
elevated parts of the globe, where grains are 
no more found. They indeed met, travelling 
twenty consecutive days between heights of 
14,000 to 18,200 feet, only with three indi¬ 
viduals belonging to a species of Fringilla, 
blit occasionally a few large carnivorous 
birds, as vultures, were met with. Major 
flay sent a kiang to the Zoological Society 
of London, fie mentions that (lie mares are 
highly esteemed by tiie Tibetans for breed¬ 
ing with the thorough-bred Chinese stallion, 
the produce being a horse with great powers 
of endurance and which, on this account, are 
much in request by the Zhakpa, a race of 
hill robbers who inhabit the mountains. The 
kiting are abundant near the Pangong Tso, 
and between Chusnl and Hanle. They roam 
on plains 14,000 to 15,000 above the sea. 
They are shy. See Gorkhar, India. 

KfANG, 13 cj it hi. A fortified city. 

KIANG-KHEN, Kiang-tung, see Slian. 

KIAONG, Hu km. The monastery house 
of the Phongi, or buddhist, priests or monks. 

KIAO-YOU, the Chinese Christians call 
themselves by this name.— Hue, Chinese 
„ Empire , Vol. i, p , 232. 

KIAR, Hind. Capparis spiuosa. 

KIAT, Hind. Pyrus variolosa. 

KIAT, Burm. The tical, a piece of silver 
money, weighing lddwts. 10J graius.— Sim- 
mond's Dicl. 

KIAYN ofArracau, inhabit the mountains 
of Yumah, which separate Arracau from Ava. 
These people, upon the skirts of the moun¬ 
tains, are subject to the Burmese ; but, in the 
less accessible districts, have preserved their 
independence.— Cole . Myth . Hind., p. 326. 
See Khyen, India. 

KIAYU, a pass in China. The great high 
way, between Pekin and Europe, has from 
time immemorial been the caravan tract from 
the western end of the great wall across the 
desert of Gobi* The route issues from the 
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| western end of the great wall, aud moving 
through the KLayu pass, has to traverse' ''N. 
W., 500 miles of a desolate sand tract to " 
reach the city of Khamil. At this town the 
road bifurcates, the upper branch leading 
through Baykui Urumchi ; and Kurkur-usu 
into Dzungaria ; the lower through Pijan, 
Turfan, Karaslmr, and Kuchu to Aksa in 
Eastern Turkistan. While Chinese rule pre- * 
vailed, Dzungaria and Eastern Turkestan 
formed the province of Jli. 

KIBABEII, or Cahah-chiui, Pkks. Cubebs. 

KIBITKA, a tent made of felt, called in 
Russia Jourta or Kibitkn, is in Mougol called 
gher ; several tents together, forming a kind . 
of village or station, are called ourto. Oulous, 
or olos, signifies in Mongol, empire, people ; 
Ordo, a chateau, or imperial palace.— Tim- 
kowski's Journey to Pekin , Vol. i, p. 12. 

KIBLAH, Ar. Signifies point of adoration, 
and is usually applied to the kaaba or holy 
edifice of the mahomedans, situated in the 
bait-ullah or temple of Mecca. All Eastern 
sects appear to have had some Kiblah, or holy 
point, to which the face was to be turned 
during prayer. The Jew looked towards Je¬ 
rusalem. The Sabaean, according to some, to 
the north star, or, according to others, towards 
that part of the heavens in which the sun rises, 
or towards the meridian, and the Magian to 
the rising sun. According to the Veda, brah¬ 
mins should direct their prayers to the east. 
The early Christians chose the east ; Maho¬ 
med, who recognised the general custom, and 
found it necessary to adhere to it, appointed 
the holy Kaaba of Mecca to be the Kiblah of 
his disciples. Kiblah is, also, a respectful 
term in common use in India by mahoraedan 
children towards their parents, or inferiors 
towards superiors, aud in this case means the 
source of honor aud esteem. One of the titles 
of the king of Persia is Kiblah-i-alam, point 
of the world’s adoration.— Tavernier ; Lay - 
aid's Nineveh , Vol. i, pp. 300-1, quoting 
Hyde's Relig. Vet. Persar ., p .8 ; Prideaux 
Connect ., Vol. i, pp. 3 and 7. 

KIBLAH-I-ALAM, Arabo-Pers. Asy¬ 
lum of the world, in letter-writing, is an 
expression of respect in mahomedan countries 
from dependents to their masters, children to 
parents, or servants to a prince, implying 
towards whom all the world turns with vene¬ 
ration.— Ouscley's Travels, Vol. iii, p. 133. 

KIBR, or Kabr, Hind. A kind of wheat 
of Lahore, uncommon aud not good. 

KIBRIT, also Cholok, Arab, Sulphur. 
KICHAKAI, Singh., or Bong u vedura, 
Tel. Bambusa arundinace^, Willd , Bamboo. 

KI-CHAJI, see Koung-kouan. 

KICHA VIRIGI CHETTU, Tel. Cor* 
dia latifolia, R-, Vol. i, p. 588. * 
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KICHCHILI CHETTU or Narija chetfcu, 
Tel. Citrus aurantiura, L. Kichili-pandu, 
Kichili-palam or Ohollungi-palam, Tam. The 
orange. 

KICHILI-GADDA, Tel. Curcuma zedo- 
aria, Rose . 

KIjCHHRI, generally a mixture of lentils 
and rice, with clarified butter poured over it. 
This lias become common in El Hejaz as well 
as at Suez, under the name of El Kajari, a 
corruption, which denotes its foreign origin, 
and renders its name pronounceable to Arabs. 
— Burton's Rilyrimage to Mecca h, Vol. i, 
p. 269. 

KICHORION, Git. Ciehorium intybus, 
Linn . 

KIDAH, see India, Kedah, Qedah, Seraang. 
KIDANG, Malay. Styloceros muntjak, 
H . Smith . The Kidang of the Javanese, is 
the Cervulus vaginalis, Bodd ., Gray . See 
Kcjaug. 

, KIDARKANTA, in lat. 31 9 1' 4", long. 
78° 9' 4". In Garhwal a peak commanding a 
fine view, in the ridgo between the Tons and 
the Jarana. The base of the stone pillar there 
is 12,430 feet above the sea. The top of the 
highest peak is 12,518 feet according to the 
Grand Trig. Survey, and is 12,689 feet ac¬ 
cording to Herbert and Hodgson. The upper 
limit of conifers is 10,700 feet. The upper 
limit of oaks on the southern slopes of Kidnr- 
kanta towards Aur is 11,442 feet.— Ad. Schl., 
Gr. Tr. Sur. See Kedarkanta. 

KIDARNATH, in lat, 30"45', long. 79* 
4", in Garhwal, on the right bank of the 
Mandagni, near its origin. The entrance to 
the hindoo temple is 11,794 feet, Hob., Schl., 
or 11,753 feet, J. A 66. The upper limit of 
trees in the Mandagni valley, below Kidnr- 
nath is 11,020 feet. The lower end of the 
Kidarnath glacier, and origin of the Man¬ 
dagni is 12,372 feet. The confluence of the 
first glacier on the right side within the main 
Kidarnath glacier is 1 3,658 feet. The junc¬ 
tion of the three principal branches of the 
Kidarnath glacier is 15,449 feet. The small 
glacier lake, right side of the Kidarnath 
glacier is 13,349 feet, Rob., Schl. See Ke- 
daraat'b. 

KIDDAH, Her. Cassia bark. 

KIDDER, a name of Kbizr. 

KIDI-TSAI, Chin. Mustard seed. 
KIE-CHHA, see Klm-chati-yul. 

KIEF in Morocco. Dried flowers of Can¬ 
nabis sativa. 

KIE-KIA-SSE, see Kedah. 

KIEN, see Kirghis. 

KIEN-LONG, see Kalka, 

KIENRUSS, Ger, Lamp black. 
KIEP-HEP. In Amherst, a strong wood, 
resembling Kha boung. 
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KIEP-MAUP. In Amherst, a superior 
timber employed for cart-wheel spokes, free 
from attacks of insects ; the tree is said to 
have an edible fruit. 

KIEP-YO, In Amherst, a heavy, good 
wood, but small ; used for house-posts and 
rafters. 

K1ERP, Bkng. Cnrallia lucida, Boxb. 

KIEW ? Diospyros melanoxylou. 

KIFRI. Near this town, in the pass 
through which the Ak-Su penetrates to the 
plains is a naphtha pit. The hills are about a 
mile S. E. of the town of Tuzkurmntti close to 
the gypseous hills of Kifri and, being itf the 
bed of the torrent, is sometimes overflowed 
by it, and, for a time, spoilt. The pit is about 
fifteen feet deep, and, to the height of ten feet 
filled with water, on the surface of which 
black oil of naphtha floats, small air-bubbles 
continually rising to the surface. They skim 
off the naphtha, and ladle out the water into 
a channel, which distributes it into a set of 
oblong, shallow, compartments, made in the 
gravel, where they allow it to crystallize, 
when it becomes very good salt, of a fine, 
white, brilliant grain, without any intermix¬ 
ture of bitterness. Great quantities of this 
are exported into Kurdistan : and it is worth 
annually about 20,000 piastres. The oil of 
naphtha is the property of the village. Part 
of it is consumed by the rrmnzil kliaueh, or 
sold for its support, and part for religious 
establishments, &c. About two jars, each 
containing six oka, or one Bagdad batman, 
of naphtha, may bo skimmed from this well 
in twenty-four hours. The spring is at the 
bottom of the pit dr well, and once a year they 
cleanse the well, on which occasion the whole 
village turns out, victuals are distributed to 
all the poor, and sacrifices of sheep are made 
to the sound of drums and oboe, in order to 
insure the good flowing of the spring again— 
a ceremony, in all probability, derived from re¬ 
mote antiquity. The principal naphtha springs 
are, however, in the hills, a considerable dis¬ 
tance south of this, towards Kifri. They are 
five or six in number, and are much more 
productive than this pit, hut. no salt is found 
there. Indeed, it. is probable that naphtha 
may be found in almost any part of this chain. 
Near the naphtha pit in the hills are alum 
(zak or sheb) and chalk (tebesir), of a very 
fine, close, white, grain, but the natives make 
no use of these productions. Au earth, also, is 
found, which they employ to give an acid 
flavour to some of their dishes, no doubt it is 
vitriolic. Sulphur is also found, and is used 
by the peasants .to cure the itch in their cattle 
and themselves.— Rich's Residence in Koor « 
distan, Vol. i, pp . 27-9. See Kara-Oghlan, 
Kerkook, Kirkook. 
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KIGOGO, see Somal, Beer-us-somal. 
KIHREM, see Avian. 

KIHRI, Hind. Spiraea lindleyana. 

KIJANG, or the roe, as it is commonly 
called by Europeans, iu Borneo, is the Cer- 
vus muntjac, an elegant animal, the points 
of the horus of which are turned forwards : 
it is of a light brown colour, about the sjze 
of the antelope, which, with the exception 
of the horns, it resembles iu general appear¬ 
ance. The Kijang of the Sumatrans, is, also, 
theGervulus vaginalis.— Bodd ., Gray , Low's 
Sarawak , p. 76. See Kidang. 

KIKUEL an oil, from the seeds of Salva- 
dora persica, imported into Bombay from 
Gujerat, for local consumption.— Shnmond’s 
Diet. 

KIKAR, Hind. Acacia leucophloea, Va- 
chellia farnesciana, Wilayiti kikar is A. ara- 
bica var. cupressiformis. Kikar-Gond is the 
gum of Vachellia farnesiana. Kikar Safed, 
Acacia cinerea and Acacia ferrugiuea. 

KIKKARr, Hind. Acacia eburnea, A. 
jacqueraontii, Mimosa rubicaulis. 

KIKRI or Karkni, Hind, of Kaghan, 
Spiruea lindleyana, S. hypoleuca, and S. 
callosa. 

KIKKASA GADDI, Tel. Amphidonax 
karka, Lind., R. i, 347. 

KIL, see Khaki. 

KILL A, Hind. A fort. Kiladar, Hind. 
The governor or commandant of a fort. 

KILAH or Kela, Duk. Musa sapien- 
tum ; the plantain or banana. 

KILAID-US-SIIAM, Arab. Stones of 
the yellow date, strung on twine and worn 
as necklaces by the Hodeilah Arabs.— 
Hamilton's Senai. 

KILAL, also Kilar, Hind., towards the 
Dhauladar range in Chumba and on the Ravi, 
is the Cedrus dcodara, Himalayan cedar or 
deodar. 

KILA-NELLI, Tam. Phyllanthus niruri,/.. 

KILAR, Hind., Pangi. Fothergilla involu- 
crata, also Parotia jacquemontiana. 

KILAWA, Hind. Wriglitea mollissima. 

KILDARO, Rhccde. Pandanus odora- 
tissimus. 

KILE, Maleal. Carissa carandas. 

K1LEI, Himal. Cedrus deodarus, Lambert . 

KILGUTCH, Hind. Cajsalpinia sepiaria? 

KILGUT-CII, Hind. Guilaudina bondu- 
cella. 

Katkaranja, I Bezoari nut. 

Kptkaleja. I 

The very bitter seed is used very generally 

as a tonic, febrifuge and deobstruent ; at 
Ajmeer, natives suppose the seed will cure a 
scorpion sting.— Gen* Med . 7'op. 9 p . 143. 

KTLI, Hind. Khql or Kheyl. A clan. 

KILIGILLIPI, — Crotalaria verrucosa. 
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KILIK, Hind. Culm of saccharum semi- 

decumbens. 

KILI-KATR, Muddikpor or Kotaboo. To 
this migratory people who dwell in the south¬ 
ern Mahratta country, there have been given 
many names, but Kublgira or Ferryman, Koli 
and Barkur, are the terms most usually em¬ 
ployed, but Muddikpor is the designation 
they apply to themselves. They are generally 
tall and powerful men, with an olive yellow 
complexion, and are now very numerous 
throughout that part of India ; they say that 
their original locality was the village of Tali- 
cot near the town of Sorapoor, and that how¬ 
ever far they have dispersed, all classes con¬ 
tinue to speak the Mahrati tongue, though it 
is requisite they should obtaiu likewise a 
knowledge of the language of the countries iu 
which they wander to enable them to gain a 
livelihood. They are wandering minstrels. 

KILIMI, Rus. Carpets. 

KILIOORUM BARK. 

Darshishan, Ar. Sugundi, Sans. 

Patauni lode, Duk. Kiliurum puttai, Tam. 

Kaiyphul, IIind. 

A white, slightly aromatic, pleasant tasted 
bark, found in many Indian bazaars. It is 
held in high estimation by the native practi¬ 
tioners for its stomachic qualities, and bears a 
strong resemblance in its external appearance 
to the Canella Alba, but is not nearly so warm 
or pungent. Iu Ainslie’s time the botanical 
name of the tree from which it is obtained, had 
not been ascertained.— Ains. Mat Med.,p. 83. 

KILLAH, see India. 

KILLAH-NUN, see Kalmuk. 

KILLAR, IIind. Viburnum foetens. 

KILLAR, of IIimal. Cedrus deodara, 
Lambert, also Parrotia jacquemontiana. 

KILL ART ? Mahr. A tribe of migratory 
shepherds, between the Tapti and Tumbudra 
rivers.— Wilson's Glossary. 

KILMICH, Hind. Viburnum fastens, 
Riehhabi kilmieh, is Viburnum cotinifolium. 

KILON, also Kilong, Hind. Quercus 
dilatata. 

KILOR, Malay. Hyperanthera moriuga. 

KILPATRICK, Major, a brave intelligent 
officer of the E. I. Company in the time of 
Lord Clive. In May 1751 he served in the 
fight of Volcondah. In November he marched 
with a detachment to relieve Clive at Arcot. 
On the 7th August 1753 he lead the attack 
at Sugar-Loaf-hill at Trichinopoly, and was 
desperately wounded. He was frequently 
engaged in the various parts of the country. 
He died in October 1757, in command of the 
Bengal troops and Member of Council at that 
Presidency. ; 

KILPATTAR KILLU, Hind. Acer <% 

tratum, , J; 
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KILS,, Ak. Calcis carbonas. 

KILU, Hind. of Salt Range, Chamoerops 
ritchiana. 

KIMEDY, 'a hill tract occupying the 
western bonier of the Ganjam country. It 
contains the three ancient zemindars of Purlah 
Kiraody, Pcdda Kimedy, (or Vizianuggur) j 
and Chinua Kimedy, (or Pratabgherry). 
Kimedy had been long subject to the family 
of Narraiu Das, descended from the rajah of 
Jagganaut, who was formerly sovereign over 
these countries, and whose sons are said to 
have separated on their father’s nominating a 
natural son to the succession. Moving south¬ 
ward with a numerous train, one son con¬ 
quered and established himself in Kimedy, 
as another brother did at the same time 
at Vizianuggur in the Itchapoor country. 
The succession was hereditary and their people 
regarded them as the offspring of a deity. 
Kimedy is surrounded by mountains, the 
valleys extensive and very fertile, having. 
every advantage of tanks, rivers and abundant | 
dews, but the climate is so extremely unhealthy ! 
that it proves fatal to most strangers who | 
reside there during or after the rainy season, j 
It is bounded on the east by Purlali and ; 
Teckelly, on the north by the lofty hills of 
the Sowrah people, on the west by those of 
Palcondah and Courpaum, and on the south 
by tho Chicacole havely. The greatest length i 
from east to west is about 25 coss, and from j 
north to south 18 coss, including the ranges j 
of hills that intersect in some parts anti are its : 
boundaries in others. It is generally believed j 
there are mines of gold in the country north- j 
east from Kimedy, called Mohaindramallay, j 
as some of the finest sorts of that metal is j 
brought from thence and is probably picked 
up in the torrents that come from the moun¬ 
tains, but ou this subject the people are 
extremely secret, pretending to have a 
method of purifying the gold that comes 
to them from the low countries. To deter 
any from going in search of these mines, they 
relate dreadful tales of the dangers sur¬ 
rounding a mountain far inland which con¬ 
tains a water that transmutes all metals into 
gold. Kimedy is peopled by the Khond, who 
up to the middle of the nineteenth century 
had been repeatedly in rebellion. The hilly 
tracts of India, from Moorshedabad down to 
Ganjam, and southwards on the skirts and in 
the valleys of the mountains as far as Cape 
Cqmorin, are peopled by hundreds of small 
tribes, who form amongst themselves indepen¬ 
dent nations, who have not yet felt the effects 
of civilization and, as with the Sonthal, the 
Sauriah and the^Khoud, occasionally rise in 
open rebellion against the British power. It 
became known in 1833, that the Khond were 


addicted to the Meriah, or sacrifice of human 
beings,—to the earth-goddess and, ever since 
then, the British government have made conti¬ 
nuous effects to suppress this rite, Since 1857, 
the Khond of Kimedy have been surging up, 
from rime to time, the true reasons for which 
are not known, though the reasons put forward 
are their hope of renewing the Meriah. A 
recent insurrection (1858) was neither aided 
nor led by the Khond, the principal actor in 
the affair was a man named Danda Sina, of 
Garbah Goomah, a village occupied by the 
tribe called Sowrah. This tribe of savages, 
armed with bows and arrows and battle axes, 
occupies the hilly tract which extends from 
Purla Kimedy to Berhnmpore in Ganjam. * It 
is bounded on the east by the narrow belt 
which separates tho hill tracts from the sen, 
and on the west by the Khond clans of Chinua 
Kimedy and Joy pore. The Sowrah are 
believed to he aborigines, but in habits and 
barbarism they bear a strong resemblance to 
the Khond. Danda Sina had, sometime before, 
been apprehended by the authorities of Gan¬ 
jam, on a charge of dacoity. lie was convicted 
and sentenced, but the sentence required con¬ 
firmation, and in the interim he contrived to 
effect his escape. Flying to his own village, 
ho collected a large body of his clansmen, and 
with 10,000 followers attacked the manager 
of Purla Kimedy. Seven persons were killed 
upon the spot, and though the manager 
escaped, the whole country was immediately 
in a state of excitement. Tho Sowrah had 
previously been irritated by the execution of 
two of their number for murdering the head¬ 
man of a village, and had openly threatened 
vengeance for their deaths. An old device 
also was employed to stimulate them to action, 
and give additional coherence to the move¬ 
ment. As in the Sonthal rebellion, an avatar 
descended, though he was not, it is true, in 
the shape either of a cart wheel or of a piece 
of paper. The Sowrah appear to be advanced 
beyond that point in theology, and their idol 
was a little brazen image. But in all other re¬ 
spects the device was identical with that em¬ 
ployed among the Sonthal. The avatar issued 
commands, the active leader is sole interpre¬ 
ter of them, and the commands authorise! 
armed resistance to regular authority. The 1 
Kimedy country is one of the most difficult 
in the world, a hilly tract covered with a 
jungle as deadly to sepoys as the lowest 
swamp in the Sonthal pergunuahs. The 
British were totally in the dark as to the 
objects or extent of the rising. There was 
no evidence of any substantial geberal dis¬ 
tress, or of any substantial cause for irrita¬ 
tion.— Oram's Report on Kimeiiy y p. 5/ 
KIMIA, Arab., Pers,, Hind. Chemistry ; 
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KIMUKHT. 

but, among the eastern nations, this has 
always been considered as closely connected 
with, or indeed as forming a part of, the 
search for the philosophers* stone, and of 
the art of magic, supposed to he the con¬ 
stant and favourite study of Indiau sages, 
enchanters who are much dreaded in Persia. 
With the Arabic prefix al, we have the 
European word Alchemy. 

KIMIS, a fermented beverage in use 
amongst the nomade Tartars. 

KIMKHAB, silk brocade, worked in gold 
and silver flowers. The costly and superb 
fabrics of cloths of gold and silver or the Kim- 
khab,aud the classes of washing satins orMush- 
roo and Hcmroo, evoti if European skill could 
imitate them by the hand-loom, it would be 
impossible to obtain the gold and silver thread 
unless it were imported from India. The 
native mode of making this thread is known, 
but the result achieved by the Indian work¬ 
man is simply the effect of skilful delicate 
manipulation. The gold and silver cloths, or 
the kimkhah, are used for state dresses and 
trousers, the latter by men and women ; and 
ladies of rank usually possess petticoats or 
skirts of these gorgeous fabrics. Mushroo 
and Heinroo are not used for tunics, but for 
men’s and women’s' trousers, and women’s 
skirts ; as also for covering bedding and pil¬ 
lows ; they are very strong and durable 
fabrics, wash well, and preserve their colour 
however long worn or roughly used ; but they 
cau hardly be compared with English satins, 
which, however, if more delicate in colour 
and texture, are unfitted for the purposes to 
which (he Indian fabrics are applied. For 
example, a labada or dressing gown made 
in 1842, of scarlet mushroo was washed over 
and over again, and subjected to all kinds 
of rough usage ; yet the satin is still unfray¬ 
ed, and the colour and gloss as bright as ever. 
The kimkhah or loom-made fabrics of silk and 
with gold and silver wire, although only 
’employed in India as articles for personal 
wear, might be used in Britain for covering 
chairs, couches, &e. 

KIM LEE A, sec Kunawar. 

KIMLU, III no. Odina wodier. 

KIMPURUSHA, in hindoo, the celestial 
musicians. 

KIMRI, Hind. Ficus caricoidcs, 

KIMS AN A, Hind. A kind of bronze 
leather of Kashmir and Peshawar. 

KIMSUKAMU, Sansc., or Moduga chet- 
tu, Butea frondosa, R. 

KIMU, Hind, of Kangra, Morus serrata. 
KIMUKA, Sansc., orBoragia kachchika, 
Costus speciosus, Sm. 

KIMUKHT, Turquoiso greon leather, 

* made at Yarkand and at Bareilly, much used 
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KINDLE BELLEKOM. 

in Kabul and Peshawar. It looks like sha¬ 
green, is used for making native shoes, and 
also for sword scabbards. About 2,000 Rs. 
worth is annually exported from Bareilly to 
Delhi and other places. 

KINA BALOW, a mountain near Bawang, 
in Borneo, estimated between 13,000 ami 
14,000 feet in elevation, properly Kini-ballu, 
the Chinese widow. The interior of Borneo 
is still almost unknown. The existence of 
lofty ranges of mountains in the centre is 
undoubted ; and in the north-west so far as 
the country was penetrated by Mr. Spencer 
St. John, in 1858, the whole was found to be 
mountainous, each range becoming more 
lofty as he approached the interior, but pre¬ 
senting one uniform aspect of jungle covering 
hill and. valley when looking from the sum¬ 
mit of the great mountain Kina Balu, in the 
north-east of Borneo, towards the interior in a 
southerly direction, Mr. St. John obtained a 
distant view of a mountain peak which he 
supposes to be very considerably higher than 
the one on which lie stood, and to bo situated 
very nearly in the centre of the island. The 
laud on all sides gradually slopes towards the 
coast. Borneo may be said to bear the same 
relation to Eastern India that the continent 
of America has borne to Europe, being a 
region in which tribes inhabiting the remoter 
East have occasionally found a refuge from 
religious persecution and from the pressure of 
a superabundant population— Jour.Ind.Arch. 
See Kini-ballu, Ambong, Borneo, Ivyan. 

KINANG, Malay. Sulpburet of antimony, 

K1NAREE, a stream in the Jubbulpoor 
district. 

KINAR-IvA-B.1 J, IIind. Seeds or stone 
of Zizyphus jujuba. 

KINCH IN j UNG A, forty-five miles dis¬ 
tant from Darjeeling, is the prominent object, 
rising 21,000 feet above the level of the ob¬ 
server, out of a sea of intervening wooded 
hills ; whilst, on a line with its snows, the 
eye descends below the horizon, to a narrow 
gulf 7,000 feet deep in the mountains, where 
the Great Rungeet river, whito with foam, 
threads a tropical forest with a silver liue.— 
Hooker , Him. Jour., Vol. i, p. 122. See 
Mount Everest. 

KINDERSLEY, J. R., a member of the 
Madras Civil Service, author of a Manual of 
the Law of Evidence of the Madras Provinces. 

KINDLE BELLEROM, Tam. A wood 
of Malabar and Canara resembles the Angely 
wood of Cochin and Ceylon. The Company^ 
cruiser, Aurora , was built, by way of expe¬ 
riment, of this Kindle wood, it was procured 
from the forests in the north of Malabar f 
and it appeared to answer its purpose* 
Edt/c, Forests of Malabar and Canam . : 
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KINE, see Lakshmi, 

KINEH-KA-GOND, Hind. Galbauura ? 
KING, Eng. 

Malik, Arab. Padshah, Hind., Pbbs. 

Roi, Fr. Shah, „ „ 

Rao, Hind. Rei, Port., Span. 

Rajab, „ Sultan, Arab., Turk. 

Nawab, „ 

KING, Chin. An imperial capital, as in 
Peking, Nanking ; Tu, Chinese, is a court or 
imperial restdeuce, as Tai-tu, Shangtu ; Fu, 
Chinese, is a city of the first class, or rather 
the department of which it is the head ; 
Chen, a city of the second class, or the dis¬ 
trict of which it is the head.— Yule Cathay, 
Vol. ii, p. 262. 

KINGAKO, Hind. Flacourtia sepiaria. 

KING CRABS of Achin. 

Ikan-minai, Jav. | Moi-moi, Achin. 

Two of these crabs join themselves toge¬ 
ther by their undersurfaces and thus united 
burrow in the sand. They are eaten by the 
Chinese and Javanese.— Bennett's Wander¬ 
ings, Vol. i, p. 401. 

KING-CROW, Dicrurus macrocercus is 
often seen on the hacks of cattle : it is also 
called the Kotwal. 

KING-FISH, Polynemus sole, Buck. 

P. plebius, Brouss. I P. gelatinomis, McClcll. 

P. lineatua, Lacep. | 

Ka-tha, Burm., (the * ( Lukway, Arrakan. 

' young), O'Riley. ) 

Polyuemus sole, is found from Calcutta to 
Otaheite. It produces isinglass of the best 
quality, and.Mr. O'Riley estimated that two 
thousand pounds might be obtained annually 
off Amherst alone. Its sounds are a constant 
article of traffic among the Chinese. The 
largest sounds were exported from Rangoon, 
and they sell in Tennsserim at about half a 
rupee a pound. About ten thousand of the 
fish,, large and small, are taken annually in 
Arracan, and the sounds sell there for about 
a third of a rupee per pound to the Chinese, 
who export them to Penang, where they are 
said to bring more than a rupee a pound. 
Specimens prepared in India for the Euro¬ 
pean market were complained of, “ as 
being too thick, if intended to come into 
competition with the superior varieties of 
Russian isinglass. The first quantities sent 
from India brought only Is. 7 d., others have 
been sold for 3s., and a few samples have 
been valued at 4s. per pound.”- 1 - McClelland, 
Mesons 

KING-FISHER, a bird of the family Hal- 
cyonidss, of which there are several species in 
the East Indies. The Tanysiptera nais, of 
Amboyna, is the racquet-tailed king-fisher* 
and is one of the most singular and beautiftil 
of that beautiful family. King-fishers are 


numerous in India, one as small as the.common 
English king-fisher, another as big as a jay, pud 
two others very little less. They live on fry of 
small fiJi, but their bright plumage* is their 
ruirf, for it is saleable, and a class of men make 
their living by capturing them. In solitary 
places, where no sound breaks the silence 
except the gurgle of the river as it sweeps 
round the rocks, the lonely king-fisher, an 
emblem of vigilance and patience, sits upon 
an overhanging branch, his turquoise plumage 
hardly less intense in its lustre than the deep 
blue of the sky above him ; and so intent 
is his watch upon the passing fish, that 
intrusion fails to scare him from his post. 
The common king-fisher, (Aleedo benga- 
leusis, GrncL), the black and white species 
(Ceryle rudis), and the Indian king-fisher 
(Halcyon fuscus, Bodd.), are often observed. 
The first, is common in rice-fields, streams, 
aud river banks ; the two latter are not so 
plentiful ; the Indian king-fisher is a tenaut 
of gardens aud pools ; the large black and 
white king-fisher is the Ceryle guttata. 
Bird’s feathers, from the cranes and king¬ 
fishers, form a considerable article of trade 
in soutlh-easteru Asia, the feathers of a large, 
green king-fisher, are exported from Madras, 
one lac at a time, to Singapore, to be used 
by the Malays, Javanese and Chinese. They 
sell there at 200 per cent, profit.— Tennent's 
Sket. Nat. Hist., p. 249 ; Wallace's Eastern 
Archipelago ; \dams. See Feathers. 

KINGHENA, Can. Cocos nucifera, Linn. 
Cocoanut palm. 

KINGI, Hind. Urtica lieterophylla. 

KING ISLAND, of considerable size, lies 
off the entrance of the Tennsserim river ; to 
its north is a smaller island called Iron 
island, and Long island, lies E by S. Be¬ 
tween Kiug island and Plantain island is a 
bay, affording shelter for ships. 

KING KHAK, Hind. Artemisia elegans. 

KING-KHIAO, Chin. Means, literally, 
luminous religion. A Russian scholar render¬ 
ed these two Chinese characters most errone¬ 
ously as orthodox religion.— Hite.,Vol. i, p.51. 

KINGSIIOOKHA, Beng. Butea fron- 
dosa. 

KING WILLIAM ISLAND, in Dampier 
Strait, lies S. of Gamen. 

KIN I BALLU, meaning the Chinese 
widow, is the name of the highest mountain, 
in Borneo. See Kina Balow. 

KINJALKAMU, Sans., or Naga kes&ra 
chettu, Tel. Mesna roxbui'ghii.— Wight's 
111., Vol.i 9 p. 127. 

KINJI, Hind., of Hazara, the Himalayan 
nettle. 

KINJIK, Hind* A kind of small pista¬ 
chio nut. 




KINO. 


KINO. 


KINJUL, Mahr. Terminalia alata and 
Fenfcaptera paniculata. 

KIN-LE-SUNG, one of the finest trees seen 
by, and quite new to, Mr. Fortune, was a beau¬ 
tiful species of cedar or larch, which Dr. 
Lindley, to whom he sent specimens called 
Abies Ksempferi. It is called by the Chinese, 
the Kin-le-sung or Golden Pine, probably from 
the rich yellow appearance which the ripened 
leaves and cones assume in the autumn. 
Their stems were fully five feet in circum¬ 
ference, two feet from the ground, aud carri¬ 
ed this size with a slight diminution, to a 
height of 50 feet, that being the height of 
the lower branches. The total height was 
estimated about 120 or 130 feet. The 
stems were perfectly straight throughout, the 
branches symmetrical, slightly inclined to 
the horizontal form, and having the appear¬ 
ance of something between the cedar and 
larch. The long branchless stems were, no 
doubt, the result of their growing close toge¬ 
ther and thickly surrounded with other trees, 
for he afterwards saw a single specimen 
growing by itself on a mountain side at a much 
higher elevation, whose lower branches almost 
touched the ground. He procured a large 
supply its of curious cones which were sent 
to Euglaud in the winter of 1853.— A Res . 
among the Chi., pp.' 266, 274-5. 

KINNAB, Arab. Hemp. Cannabis sa- 
tiva. 

KINNABIS, Yunani. Cannabis sativa, 
Linn., Roxb., Rheede . 

KINN AMOMUM of Herodotus cinnamon. 
KINNAMON, Hkb. Cinnamou, Cassia 
bark. 

KINNARA, iu liindooism, heavenly choris¬ 
ters, 

KINNAREE, Hind. Broad gold or silver 
lace. 

KINNARA, Sans. From king, what, and 
nara, a man. 

KINNAYRI ?also Churay-kai? Cucurbita 
lagenaria. 

KINNEH, Arab., Pkrs. Galbanum offi¬ 
cinalis ; Galbanum, also mastic. 

..^KINNOLI, Tur. Pistacia lentiscus. 
KINNU, Hind. Diospyros tomentosa. 
KINNUB, Arab. Cannabis sativa. Hemp. 
KINNUP, or Hinnup, Dut. Hemp. 
KINO. 

Dam-ul-akwain, An. Kino-harz, Geb. 

Pulaa-gond, Bbng. Kumr kusala ; Kini,Hi*D, 

Padouk, Bubm. Chino, It. 

Gomme de Kino, Fr. Tamble-hoan, Tam. 

Kino is a product of the Pterocarpus 
marsupium of India, Linn, ; P. erinaceus, 
Poiret of Senegambia ; the P. Wallichii and 
P. Indica or Padouk of Tenasserim, the Butea 
frondosa of India and the Eucalyptus resini- 


fera of Australia. The juice ofthePterocarpue 
irinaceus, and that of the Eucalyptus resini- 
iera, have much the same properties as the 
jatechu and have been proposed to be used 
dyeing green. Although the colour of 
10 is a deep-red, it has the power of 
communicating a green colour to the salts of 
ron. But the true gum kino is obtained 
Torn the Pterocarpus marsupium which 
ields on incision a large quantity of blood¬ 
ed juice. Though the juice of P. indicus, 
Wallichii and of P. dalbergioides are said 
to be also dried and exported under the name 
f kino, and the articles sold as kino are pro- 
luced from trees of four different families of 
►lants, and come from many opposite parts of 
;he world, it is probable that the properties on 
which their value depends are of a general 
ature, and therefore that P. dalbergioides, 
equally with P. marsupium, affords the gum 
kino of India, and this opinion is also enter¬ 
tained by others. P. dalbergioides is found 
n the northern parts of the Pegu province 
n the Prome district chiefly in the vicinity 
yf towns and inhabited places rarely in the 
orests. The kino of Botany Bay and Van 
Diemen’s land is the produce of the Iron Bark 
( ree,Eucalyptusresinifera.This tree sometimes 
yields, on incision, 60 gallons of juice. Kino 
s imported in boxes. A substance chiefly used 
as east Indian kino, is said to be an extract 
formed by inspissating a decoction of the 
branches and twigs of the gambier plant. 
Vauquelin analysed it, and found it to 
consist of, tannin and peculiar extractive 
matter, 75 ; red gum, 24 ; insoluble mat¬ 
ter, 1. The east Indian kino, imported 
from Bombay and Tellicherry, is the pro¬ 
duce of Pterocarpus marsupium, a lofty, 
broad-spreading, forest tree, which blossoms 
in October and November. The bark is of 
a greyish color, and is upwards of half an 
inch in thickness on the trunk. When cut, 
a blood-red juice speedily exudes and trickles 
down ; it soon thickens, and becomes hard in 
the course of fifteen* or sixteen hours. The 
gum is extracted in the seasons when the 
tree is in blossom, by making longitudinal 
incisions in the bark round the trunk, so as 
to let the gum ooze down a broad leaf, placed 
as a spout, into a receiver. When the recei¬ 
ver is filled it is removed. The gum is dried 
in the sun until it crumbles, and then filled 
in wooden boxes for exportation. Another 
species, Pterocarpus erinaceus, a tree 40 to 
50 feet in height, a native of the woods of 
the Gambia and Senegal, furnishes kino, but 
none is collected in or exported from Africa; 
Butea frondosa, or the dhak tree of the East 
Indies, furnishes a similar product in the 
shape of a milky-coloured, brittle, and vety 
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astringent gum. Some specimens of Butea border of Bharata varsha.— Dr. W. W. 
kino, analysed by Prof. Solly, after the im- Hunter. See Kabul, 
purities had been separated, yielded 73£ KIRATA also Kichak, a tribe, partly 
per cent, of tannin.— McClelland ; Royle ; buddhist partly brahminical, bordering be- 
White’s Jour. of a voyage to AT. 8. Wales, tween Sikkim and Nepal. See Aflfghau. 
KINO HARZ, Ger. Kino. KIRATA, see Siva. 

KINOWAR, Rus. Cinnabar. K1RBA, Can. Hyaena. 

KIN TANG, a large island lying between KIRBUT, Sind. Guilandina bonduc, 
Chusan and the entrance to the Niugpo har- Linn.; W. fy A. 

hour. KIREEMULA, Can. Grows in Canara 

KIO, Benq. Costus speciosus. and Sunda, in the jungles between Bilgil and 

KIO-KIU, China. Cinnamoroum loureirii. Nilcoond ; said to be a choice wood for masts 

KIO, or Miaco, the residence of the ec- of boats, &c. Worthy of further inquiry.— 
clesiastical emperor, or, Dairi of Japan, is Dr. Gibson. 

about twenty miles from Osacca, and con- KIRENDINYAGAM, Tam. Ruellia stre- 
tained, in the time of Kaempfer, according to pens. 

a census, more than 500,000 inhabitants, KIRE PALLE, a very soft, coarse, open- 
besides the numerous court of the Dairi.— grained, light Ceylon wood. 

MacFarlane Geo. and His. of Jaf>an, p, ] 49. KIRGANELLI, Maleal. Phyllanthus 
KIOCH, Hind. Euonymus fimbria. niruri. 

KIOOSIOO, see Kiu-siu. KIRGHIS, a Khassak horde, who inhabit 

KIP, Hind. Orthanthera viminea. an extensive country to the north-west of 

KIPCHAK, a race who have settled down the town of Hi. In the twenty-first year 

in and around Khokand, and supposed by of the reign of the emperor Kien Lung 
Vambery to be a division of the Burnt. (1756), a Chinese army entered their terri- 
Their social relations are with mahomeduns tory. Their khan, Abdoulla (Ablai), came 
and the people of Turkestan. to meet it, and submitted. It is the custom 

KIPEN, see Kabul, Kophen. for their widows to marry the brother of 

KIPPONG, a tree, the bark of which is their husbauds. There are, however, two 
chiefly used, both at Johore and by the Bur- hordes of Khassak. The Great Kirghis 
man tribes, for the sides of their houses. horde is adjacent to Ili and Tarbagatai, is 

KIR, of the second Book of Kings and of under the dominion of China, and exchanges 
the prophet Amos, a land east of Nineveh, large quantities of cattle on the frontiers for 
is supposed to be the country now called silk goods. The second horde, which is next 
Lower Kurdistan. See Kurdistan, Baghdad, to this on the north (the Middle horde), is 
KIRA, Hind. Cucumis sativus, Linn. much more numerous, and not dependent on 
KIRAI, Tam. Vegetables, Greens. the Chinese empire. The Kirghis Burut 

KIRA KAL, Hind. Arum curvatum. are a nomade tribe inhabiting the western 
KIRA-KANKARAI, Duk. Cucumis sati- parts of eastern Turkestan. Their vast 
vus, Linn. territory is situated between Andzian and 

KIRA or Kiri, Hind. Insect, Serpent, Kashgar. They call their princes Bi. Several 
Reptile. of these Bi govern from ten to twenty, and 

KIR ALU, Hind. Arum speciosum. others from twenty to thirty oulous or 
KIRA-MAR, Dekh. Aristoloohiu brae- camps : they treat their subjects as slaves, 
teata, Retz ., Roxb . Kirghis is the general denomination of all 

KIRAMBU TAYLUM, Tam. Clove oil. these tribes, which are divided into several 
KIRANA, Hind. See Koh-Kiraua. hordes, each of which has its Bi, whose 

KIRANA, Hind. Articles of grocery. dignity is hereditary. The Kirghis have 

KIRANELI, Phyllauthus niruri. the head, and abstain from eating pork. 

KIRANI, Hind. In Calcutta, a clerk. They wear dresses with tight sleeves, and 
K1RAR, a Mahrafcta tribe, who sell grass their caps are square, and flat at the top. 
and exercise horses. The women adorn their caps with peacock’s 

KIRASI, Hind. A kind of emerald. feathers. Their language and manners very 

KIRATA or Keranti, a warlike, aboriginal nearly resemble those of the inhabitants of 

tribe, spoken of by ancient Sanscrit writers, eastern Turkesfan. Their habitations, food 
and classed by Manu and by the Mahabharata and beverage are the same as those of the 
as one of the outcaste military peoples, along Eluth or Sungarian. They are fond of 
with the Khasa, China, Dravida and other Chinese porcelain, tea, silks, linen, tobacco 
recognised non-Aryan races. They occupy and wine. The Kirghis are poor, courageous, 
at this day the exact position assigned to inconsiderate, interested, given to pillage, and 
them by the Vishnu Purana, viz,, the eastern valiant in war. They are feared by the 
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Khassak and Belure, and the Sungarian, 
even when they were at the height of their 
power, were never able to subdue them. The 
Kirghis pillaged eastern Turkestan, as well 
as the caravans from Great Bucharia, and 
other countries, which went to Turkestan 
with merchandize. Ku’ghis also inhabit the 
mountains and forests of the territories of 
Yarkand, Kashkan and Ouchi,where they fol¬ 
low the peaceable occupation of tending cat¬ 
tle. Kirghis inhabit the steppes of Pamer to 
the north of Hunza Nager beyond the Kara¬ 
koram range. Southern Siberia is the mother- 
country of the Kirghis, one of the most numer¬ 
ous tribes of Turko-Tartaric origin. The 
Kirghis lived originally between the Ob and 
Yenisei, where Mongolic tribes settled among 
them. At the beginning of the seventeenth 
century the Russians became acquainted with 
the eastern Kirghis then living along the 
Yenisei. In 1606 they had become tributary 
to Russia, and after several wars with two 
neighbouring tribes, they were driven more 
and more south-westward, till they left Sibe¬ 
ria altogether at the beginning of the eigh¬ 
teenth century. They now live at Burut, in 
Chinese Turkestan, together with the Kirghis 
of the “ Great Horde,” near the town of 
Kashgar, north as far as the Irtish. 

Another tribe is that of the Western 
Kirghis, or Kirghis Kasak, who are part¬ 
ly independent, partly tributary to Rus¬ 
sia and China. Of what are called the 
three Kirghis Hordes, from the Caspian Sea 
east as far as Lake Tenghiz, the Small 
Horde is fixed in the west, between the 
rivers Yeraba and Ural ; the Great Horde 
in the east ; while the most powerful 
occupies the centre between the Sarasu 
and Yemba, aud is called the Middle Horde. 
Since 1819, the Great Horde has been sub¬ 
ject to Russia. Other Kirghis tribes, though 
nominally subject to Russia, are really bei 
most dangerous enemies. The Turko-Tar- 
* taric race stretches from the Polar sea to the 
Hindu Kush, and from the interior of China 
to the shores of the Danube. Vambery divides 
the Turks who from east to west occupy this 
extent into 

1. Burut, black or 3. Karakalpak, 

pure Kirghis. 4. Turkoman, 

2. Kirghis, properly and 

Kazak. , 5. Uzbek. 

Baron de Bode relates that, going up the 
Oxus, he reached the Wakhan valley, (the 
Vokan of Marco Polo) he stumbled on a 
horde of the Kirghis from Pamer, who thai 
season, for the first time on record, had com 
down to pass the winter in Wakhan, instea 
of descending along the table-land of Kho 
kand, &c. The natives of the valley, how 
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>ver, were no less interesting than these 
itrangers, since all the rulers around pro¬ 
cessed to be descendants of Alexander the 
reat. 

Burut , pure or black Kirghis , dwell on the 
eastern boundary of Turkestan, viz., iu the 
alleys of the Thian Shan chain of mountains, 

,ud they inhabit, also, several points on the 
ihores of the Issik Kol, close upon the frontier 
haiu of mountains. They are powerful, thick 
et, strong-boned, figures, but remarkably 
igile and have acquired much warlike renown. 
Their face is less flat than the Mongolian and 
Kalmuk, and less fleshy, their foreheads some¬ 
what higher, aud their eyes less almond-shaped 
than the Kalmuk, few of them have red or 
? air hair or a white complexion. The Burut 
are in contact with the Kalmuk and Mongol, 
nd in consequence their language has many 
Mongolian words, and now and then they 
Drofess themselves more or less mahomedanB, 
3ut shamanism largely prevails. 

The Kirghis and Karakalpak, —In Bok¬ 
hara, the former occupy the northern portion 
)f the khanat ; the latter approach nearer to 
he cultivated grounds, and roam in preference 
etween Jizah and Uratupeh. They are, 
;enerally speaking, poorer than the Kirghis 
under the dominion of Russia, especially such 
as wander between Kara-zatai and Kizilkum. 
Among them the airen is a substitute for the 
kumis, and camels replace horses. Tho 
true occupancy of the Kirghis is Independent 
Tartary. The Kirghis total 790,000, fall 
into the Middle Horde, 500,000 ; the Little 
Horde 190,000 ; the Great Horde 100,000. 

The Middle Horde belongs almost as much 
to Siberia as to Tartary ; its occupancy being 
the drainage of the Upper Ishim and theUpper 
Obi. In 1823, some of its sultans put them¬ 
selves uuder the protection of Russia. At 
first they paid no tribute. Now they pay 
some. One of its tribes, the Naiman, has a 
Mongol name. Two others are the Argin and 
the Turtul, and these names re-appearon the 
Tshulim. 

The Little Horde became, more or less, 
Russian about tho middle of the 18th century. 
With the exception of Katai, the names of 
the tribes of the Little Horde are purely Turk. 

The Great Horde lies north and east, and 
reaches the drainage of the upper Yenisei. 
The name of one of their tribes is Buriat ; a 
name identical with,that of the Buriat Mon¬ 
gol.— Baron Clement A. de Bode’s Bokhara , 
its Amir , pp. 20-21, 90-2 ; Latham’s iVa- 
tionalities of Europe, Vol, i, pp, 256-7; I Vm- 
kow ski's Journey to Peking , Vol, i, p, 217* 

KIRIAGHUNA, Singh. The Cow-tree 
plant of Ceylon, Gymnema lactiferum, is 
harmless, notwithstanding it belongs to the 
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asdepiadaceous order, which is usually acrid its sale. The profits are estimated at thirty 
and dangerous. — Engl. Cycp. 178. or forty thousand piastres annually. The 

KIRIANA, Hind. Drugs, groceries, &c. Kirkook naphtha is principally consumed by 
KIRI ANGUNA, Singh. Gymnema lac- the markets in the south-west of Kurdistan, 
tiferum, Var . while the pits not far from Kufri. supply 

KIR I AT, Can., Tam. Andrographis Baghdad and its environs. The Kirkook 
paniculate.: Chiretta. naphtha is black ; and close to its wells 

KIRI-ELEEMA, Singh. The overflow lies a great pool of stagnant water, very 
of milk—a ceremony in Ceylon, when the muddy, and covered with a thick scum deeply 
liquid of the cocoanut is boiled till it runs over, tinged with sulphur. A few hundred yards 
as an emblem of plenty and a land “ flowing to the eastward on the summit of the same 
with milk.” — Tennent's Christianity in Cey- hill, is a flat circular spot, measuring fifty 
Ion , p . 234. feet in diameter, full of small holes, to the 

KIRI HANGULA, Pali. Gymnema number of a hundred at least : whence issue 
lactiferum, Var . See Kiriauguna. as many clear flames without an atom of 

KIRI KI KUKRI, Hind. Arum specio- smoke, but smelling most sulphureously. In 
sura, and A. tortuosura. fact, the whole surface of this perforated plot 

KIRI MAR, Hind. Stachys parviflora. of ground appeared a crust of sulphur over a 
KIRIN, Hind, of Kashmir, a species of body of fire within ; and on digging a hole 
amaranth grain used for food. into it with a dagger, to a depth of ten or 

KIRIP-ELLE, Singh. Ficus indica, Linn . twelve inches, a new flame instantly burst 
KIRIS, see Maryul, India. forth. From this spot the government derives 

KIRITA also Toop, Sans. Terms for the another source of revenue from the sale of its 
high cap, figured on the head of Vishnu, as sulphur. The natives call the place Baba 
Narayana. See Mugut. Gurgur, Gur being an Arabic name for naphtha 

KIRI WALLA, Singh. According to or bitumen. Mr. Rich describes the princi- 
Mr. Mendis, the Lance-leaved Echites, a tree pal bitumen-pit at Kit (which place must 
of the northern province of Ceylon, a cubic have furnished the builders of Babylon), as 
foot weighs 35 lbs., and it is esteemed to last having two sources and being divided by a 
30 years. The wood is used principally for wall, on one side of which the bitumen 
making ornamental furniture and cabinet bubbles up, and on the other the oil of 
work. — Mr. Mendis . naphtha. The manner of qualifying the 

KIRIYATHA, Malay. Agathotes chi- bitumen for use as a cement, he observes, is 
rayta. Andrographis paniculate, Kiriat, Chi- very troublesome, for to render it capable of 
retta. adhering to the brick it must be boiled with 

KIRJA-NILI, Maleal. Phyllanthus ni- a certain proportion of oil. Its chief purpose, 
ruri, Linn. See Kirganelli, when applied to buildiug, appears to have 

KIRJATH BAAL, City of Baal. been in the lower parts as a preservative 

KIRJATH JEARUM, afterwards Kurget against damp ; and at present it is used for 
ul Anab, now Abu Gosh. coating cisterns, baths, caulking boats, &c. ; 

KIRK, Dr. R. A., medical officer of the in short, to every thing put in the way of 
Bombay Army, who wrote a Journal of a injury from water. The black naphtha 
Journey from Tadjourra to Ankobar, in springs at Baku, on the Caspian, are of 
Lond . Geo. Trans., 1842, Vol. x. Measure- similar benefit to the inhabitants of that part 
meats of elevation and astronomical obser- of the country ; and Jonas Han way describes 
vations in Abyssinia in Bom. Geo. Trans., their appearance and application to be nearly 
1844, Vql. vi, p. 355. Visit to Volcano of the same as they exist at the present day. 
Gibbel Teer, Red Sea, Ibid, 1842, Vol. vi, p. He mentions, that when the weather is thick 
366. Rise and fall of river Indus and range and hazy, the springs boil up higher ; and 
of thermometer at Bukkur, 1841, Ibid, p. that the naphtha, sometimes taking fire on 
43.6. — Dr. Bnist’s Index. the surface of the earth, runs like burning 

KIRKEE, a battle was fought here on lava into the sea. In boiling over, the oily 
the, 13th Nov. 1817, which decided the fate of substance makes so strong a consistency as to 
the Dekhan and led to the downfall of the gradually become a thick pitchy substance 
peshwa Baji Rao, and the extinction of all round the mouth of the pit. «The poorer 
Mahratta rule. sort of people use it as we would do oil» in 

KIB-KI-CHALU, Hind. Arum curvatum. lamps, to cook their food. They find it,burn 
• KIRKOOK. Naphtha is obtained near best with a small mixture of ashes : but, for 
here* It is scooped out with ladles into bags fear of accidents, they preserve it in earthen 
made of skins, which are carried on the backs vessels, under ground, and at some distance 
of asses to this town, or to any other mart for from their dwellings. There is also a white 
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naphtha, a thinner fluid than the black, part of the territory of Mithrophrastes at the 
and not found in such great quantities, time of the visit of Nearchus, who learned 
It is sometimes recommended medicinally, from this monarch that the tomb on the island 
Inwardly, for chest complaints and outward- of Tyrina (Kishm) was that of Erythras, son 
ly, for cramps and rheumatism. Both it of Ariarius, satrap of Phrygia, who was 
and the black are used for varnish. When banished to this place by Darius, ( Strabo , lib. 
it takes Are by accident, the consequences xvi, p. 776), whose name was given to the 
have often been fatal; and Strabo, who calls adjoining part of the sea. Artemidorus, hbw- 
it liquid bitumen, asserts that its flame cannot ever, thought the name was derived from there- 
be extinguished by water. The experiment flection of mountains glowing with the heat of 
tried by Alexander was horrible in its effects; a vertical sun ( Strabo , lib. xvi, p. 779,) which 
and with a very little addition made by a certaiuly cause a deep tint on the waters in 
poetical faucy, might induce us to believe this part of the world. The province of 
that the celebrated consuming garments which Kirman is bounded on the east by apart of 
Medea bestowed, were robes dipped in the Seistan and Beluchistan ; west by the pro¬ 
naphtha that flowed so near her native land, vince of Fars ; soutli by parts of Laristan,. 
The flaming soil or everlasting fire, as it is Mekran, and the Persian Gulf; and north by 
called, of Baku, is not less famous than its Irak and Khorasan. It has from the earliest 
naphtha t springs. It is now part of the ages been partitioned into the habitable and 
eastern territory of Russia— Porter's Travels , desert regions, a division proceeding, in the 
Vol. n,from pp. 440-443. See Kifri. first place, to a consideration of the former, 

KIRM, Hind. A worm, any small insect its extreme length, from Regan in Nnrman- 
or creature. sheer, to Robat on the boundary of Fars, is 

KIRMAN. Fars, Pars or Farsistan, is about three hundred and sixty-five miles ; and 
the province of the kingdom of Persia, to its breadth, from the southern limit of Irak to 
which it gives its name. It lies between the town of Qambaroon or Bunder Abass, on 
27° 20' and 31° 42' N. lat., and 49° 20' and the shores of the Persian gulf, about two 
54* E. long., beiug nearly square and about hundred and eighty. Even the soil of this 
220 miles in length and breadth. It has tract is in many places very unprolific, and 
Kirman and Laristan on the east ; the Per- the face of the country barren and waste, 
sian gulf on the south, Khuzistan on the west, Generally speaking, Kirman is a very moun- 
and Irak-Ajem on the north, with a super- taiuous province ; the principal range of 
ficies of about 44,335 geographical square mountains is that which divides Nurmansheer 
miles, or nearly one-third of France. In the from Laristan, and thence running in a south- 
space intervening between the great mountain westerly direction, approaches within four 
chains, in most places, the surface is largely days’ journey of Gambaroon. It here seems 
impregnated with salt and saltpetre, which to take the turn of the coast, and trending away 
prevail to some extent on the plains of Fars to the west and north-west, joins the moun- 
and the conterminous provinces of Irak and tains of Fars in the latitude of 29° 40' north, 
Kirman. Kirman fills up the space between and longitude 54° east. In this course, it 
Khorasan, Fars, Affghanistan and Mekran. throws out numerous ramifications, both to 
From the eastern side of Cape Jask, it the northward and southward. Many of the 
stretches irregularly along Mekran, in the former, particularly the more easterly ones, 
general direction of N. N. E., as far as its which stretch into the desert, terminate be- 
northern extremity ; in 30* 15' N. lat., and tween the thirteenth and thirty-first degrees 
60° 28' E. long., and from thence it runs N. of latitude ; while some of the western arms 
W. about 90 miles to the south-eastern ex- reach the province of Irak. They are, in some 
tremity of Khorasan. The surface of Kir- places, from their height, scarcely worthy of 
man (including Laristan) contains about being called any thing but hills, and in others 
72,741 square miles ; but, excepting the in- are no way inferior to the great mass from 
formation derived from the natives, and the which they have their rise. So entirely do 
accounts furnished by Tavernier, Pottinger, they intersect the country, that the plains 
and some other European travellers, little has which they separate, are seldom seen to exceed 
been known of the interior of this his province ten or twelve miles in breadth, though often 
since the time of the ancient geographers, of an indefinite length. The climate of this 
The southern portion of Kirman, viz., Laris- province is as varied as the face of the coun¬ 
tan and Moghostan, formed the chief part of try, and it is accounted the least salubrious of 
the Himyaritic kingdom of Hormuz, through any part of Persia; they have seldom any 
which ran an important commercial line from heavy falls of rain, but snow lies to a great 
the capital, Harmozonte. These districts, depth on the mountains in winter, and from 
together with the different islands, formed their loftiness it does not mbit for thegreater 
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part of the year, so that it is not unusual to 
see the people in the plains panting from the 
extreme heat, while it is freezing on the 
summits of the mountains close to them. To 
the southward of the great chain of mountains, 
described above, and between their bases and 
the sea, lies the Garmsair or Hot country, 
being a narrow stripe from thirty to ten 
leagues in breadth, which extends all along 
the sea-coast of Persia from Meenab, the 
capital of Lavistan, to the mouth of the 
Shat-ool-Arab or Bussorah river. Within 
the limits of Kirman this tract is almost 
solely composed of saline sand, and the 
climate is peculiarly unhealthy. It pro¬ 
duces nothing but dates, which are of a 
Tery inferior quality, and is, in consequence, 
nearly depopulated. TUe city of Kirman is 
situated in north latitude 29° 56', and east 
longitude 56° 6', on the western side of a capa¬ 
cious plaiu, so close to the mountains, that 
two of them, on which there are ancient 
decayed forts, completely command it. The 
population of Kirman is not, now, more than 
thirty thousand souls, of which a small pro¬ 
portion aro the gueber or Parsees ; but there 
are neither Armenians, Hindoos, or Jews, resi¬ 
dent in the place. Its manufactures of shawls, 
matchlocks, and numud, or felts, are cele¬ 
brated all over Asia, and aro said to afford 
employment to upwards of one-third of the 
inhabitants, 5 whether male or female. In 
Kirman, to the northward, there are no towns 
and Gambaroon or Bunder Abass is the only 
one to the southward that needs to be men¬ 
tioned. It lies eighteen muuzil, or days’ 
marches from Kirman, which we may aver¬ 
age at eight fursukhs eacli stage. The desert 
region of the province of Kirman extends in 
length two hundred and seventy miles from 
the northern boundary of Nurraansheer, iu 
latitude 20* 30' north ; to the mountains of 
Khorasan, in latitude 34* north ; aud, in 
breadth, two hundred miles from the city of 
Yezd, in longitude 50° 40' east, to a range of 
mountains separating it from Seistan, in 60 
east. The soil of this tract is impregnated to 
such a degree with salt, and so decidedly 
barren, that it does not even produce grass, 
or any other vegetation. As above related. 
The southern portion of Kirmau, viz., Laris- 
tan and Moghostan, formed the chief part 
of the Homyaritic kingdom of Hormuz, 
through which rau an important commercial 
line from the capital Harmozonte. These 
districts, together with the different islands, 
formed part of the territory of Mithro- 
phrastes at the time of the visit of Nearchus. 
The town of Kirman had, at a former 
period, been one of the richest and most 
populous in Persia. When the European 
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factories were established at Gombroon, it 
became a great emporium of .trade between 
Europe and India, and the countries of Per¬ 
sia, Cabul and Tartary. The province of 
which it is the capital was not productive, 
but it boasted some rare articles of commerce, 
particularly the celebrated wool of its goats, 
which approaches nearer than any other in 
fineness, to that of Cashmere.— Pottinger's 
Travels in Deluchistan and Sind, p» 229 ; 
Euphrates and Tigris, Col . Chesney, VoL i, 
p. 231 ; Malcolm’s History of Persia, VoL 
ii, p. 206. 

KIRMANSHAH, see Luristau, Khuzis- 
tan, Kurdistan. 

KIRM-DANA, also Kirmiz, Hind. Co¬ 
chineal. See Kirm-zi. 

KIRMRI, Hind. Ficus caricoides. 

KIRMZI, Hind. Crimson, lac dye, also 
dye of cochineal. 

KIRNE, Hind. Spiraea lindleyana. 

KIRNI, Hind. Mimusops kauki, Maiir. 
Syn. of Mimusops hexandra. 

KIRNI, Can. Cunthium parviflorum, Lam % 

KIRPA, Hind. Laurus cinnamomum. 

KIRPAWA, Hind. Pharbites nil. 

KIliRA, Hind., Pushtu. Capparisaphylla, 
leafless caper. 

K1RRAT, Arab. A carat, l-24th of an 
ounce. 

KIRRI-WALLA-GASS, Singii. Holar- 
rheua mitis, JR., Br., A. 1). C. 

KIR HI PALLA GASS, Singh. Ficus 
infectoria, Willdc . 

KIRRU, Hind. Parrotia jacquemontiaua. 

K1RRUR, Sindh. Capparis aphylla, 
Roxb . 

KIRS, Hind, of Bukhara, Charras of India, 
resin of the hemp plant, Cannabis sativa. Its 
resin seems to have been employed as an 
intoxicating substance in Asia and Egypt 
from very early times, and even in medicine 
in Europe in former times, as Dr. Royle 
mentions it as noticed in Dale (Pharmaco- 
logia, i, 133) and Murray (Apparat. Medica. 
minum, iv, p. 608—620), where it is ar¬ 
ranged, in this work, next to the Hu- 
raulus. It has of late years again been 
brought into European notice by Dr. 
O’Shaughnessy. The Indian plant has by 
some, been thought to be a species distinct 
from the European one ; but, Dr. Rox¬ 
burgh, Dr. Royle and others, have been 
unable to observe any difference between 
the plant of the plains and that of the 
hills of India, nor between these and the 
European plant. The Indian secretes a much 
larger proportion of resin than is observable 
in the European plant, but a difference is 
observed in this point in Indiabetweeu plants 
grown in the plains, and those of the moun- 
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tains, and also when grown thickly together. 
The natives plant them wide apart, to enable 
them to secrete their full powers. In Europe, 
the thick sowing, and moister, often dull, 
climate will prevent the due secretion of the 
peculiar principles of a plant of the Persian 
region. Hemp leaves are sometimes smoked 
in India, and occasionally added to tobacco, 
but are chiefly employed for making bhang 
and subzee, of which the intoxicatiug powers 
are so well known. But this peculiar substance 
is yielded by the plants on the hills, in the 
form of a glandular secretion, which is collect¬ 
ed by the natives pressing the upper part of 
the young plant between the palms of their 
hands, and then scraping off the secretion which 
adheres. This substance is well known in India 
by the name of churrus, aud is considered 
more intoxicating thau any other preparation 
of the plant, which is so highly esteemed by 
many Asiatics, and serves them both for wine 
and opium : it has, in consequence, a variety 
of names applied to it in Arabic, some of 
which were translated to Dr. Royle as “ grass 
of fakirs,” “leaf of delusion,” “ increaser 
of pleasure,” “ exciter of desire,” “ cemcnter 
of friendship,” &c. Linnaeus was well aquuint- 
ed with its “ vis uarcotica, phantastica, de- 
meutens,”(anodynaet repellens). It is as likely 
as any other to have been the Nepenthes of 
Homer. The products of the plant are the 
dried leaves called “bhang the flower 
tops with their resin, called “ gnnja ;” aud 
the resin, from the seeds and flower tops, 
called charras or, in Bokhara, kirs.— Royle , 
p , <569. 

KIKSENEH, Prrs. Pease. 

KIRSHUF, Arab. Cynara scolymus, 
Linn. 

KIRTA, see Kelat. 

KIRTAN, the relation of the deeds of 
Itania, during the nine days of the Rama 
Naomi. 

KIRTHIPOOR, occupies the summit of a 
low hill, about three miles west of Patuu. It 
was at one time the seat of an independent 
prince ; and its reduction cost the Goorkhali 
prince so much trouble, that in resentment 
of the resistance made by the inhabitants, he 
barbarously caused all the males, whom he 
captured in it, to bo deprived of their noses. 
Chobar is also situated ou au eminence, which, 
with that of Kirthipoor, forms a kind of 
saddle hill. 

KIRWAH, Kashm. A weight equal to 
384 lbs. English. 

KIS, Beng., Hind. Costus speciosus, 
KISARI, Hind, Lathyrus sativa. 
KI<SCHYIM, JEtriop. Cucumber. 
KILHAN, sec Kelat, 

KISHD1, see Affghan. 
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KISHENGUR and Bikanir, according to 
Colonel Tod, arose out of Marwar, and 
Macheri from Amber, to which we might add 
Shekhawati, which though not separate, ia 
tributary to Amber, now Jeypoor. The 
Kisheugurh family according to Aitcheson 
is an offshoot from Jodhpore. A treaty was 
formed with maharajah Kullian Sing in 1818, 
Pirtliee Sing succeeded in 1840 ; he was • 
granted the right of adoption, and he 're¬ 
ceives a salute of fifteen guns. His territo¬ 
ries cover an area of 720 square miles and 
contain a population of 70,000 souls. The 
revenues are about rupees 600,000. The 
State pays no tribute and contributes nothing 
to any local corps or contingents. The army 
consists of 250 cavalry, 300 infantry, and 30 
guns.— Tod's Rajasthan, VoL i, p . 420 ; 
Treaties , Engagements and Sunnuds , VoL 
iv, p. 103. 

KISHEN KOMARI BAI, was born in 
1792. Her father, the rauu of Odeypur, was 
the highest prince of Rajputana. Her mother 
was of the Chawara race of Anhalwara. She 
was very beautiful and had an eugagiug 
manner ; both the Jeypore and Jodhpore 
chief asked her in marriage, and to obtain her 
overran the kingdom, but to settle the matter, 
Kishen Komari Bai, when only 16, took 
poison, and in a few days her mother followed 
her to the funeral pile. When the Roman 
father slew the dishonoured Virginia, appeas¬ 
ed virtue applauded the deed. When Iphi- 
genia was sacrificed, the salvation of the 
couutry was the consolation, and Jeptha’s 
daughter sustained her resignation in her 
father’s fame, but Kishen fell a victim to a 
false sense of honour.— Tod's Rajast'han, 

KISHLAQ, Pusht. Winter station of the 
pastoral Affghans. 

KISHM ISLAND, called Jezirah-ut-tul, 
by the Arabs, and Jezirah-i-Daraz by the 
Persians, both meaning Long Island, is the 
Oaracta or Verokhtha of the ancients, where 
Arrian states that Nearchus saw the tomb of 
king Erythras, after whom the Persian Gulf 
was named the Erythrean Sea. In the 13tli 
century it was called Jez irah-i-Laset, and 
one of its towns is still called Laset. The 
whole island and a large portion of the 
opposite coast, in which are mines of sul¬ 
phur, was farmed by the imam of Muscat 
Kishm town is in lafc. 26* 57' N., long. 56° 

19' E. at the N. east end of the island. Kishm 
island is within ten miles of Hormuz, and is 
the largest by far in the Persian Gulf, being 
about 55 miles long, but very narrow. It 
presents the same kind? of rocks as those of 
Hormuz and Larrack, but in addition to these 
there is a stratified sedimentary format )m 
upon it of great extent,., and upwards of 500\ 
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feet in thickness. Its eastern extremity is Kishtwar is separated on the north from the 
within ten miles of Hormuz, nearly opposite Tibetau valleys of Zanskar and Dras by the 
Gombroon ; it runs for sixty miles parallel axis of the Himalaya which is crossed by the 
With the Persian shore, bufr is in no place Umasi pass into Zanskar, elevated 18,000 
more than twelve miles in breadth, and is feet, and by other passes from Wardwau into 
surrounded with coral reefs. The appear- Dras. The Wardwan district is to the west 
ance when sailiug along the deep and liar- and to the south, Kishtwar is separated from 
row channel, interspersed with wooded Chamba by a range of 10,000 to 14,000 feet 
islands, which separates it from the main of elevatiou.— Hooker, f et T., 209. 
land, is particularly arid, but the interior K IS MIS, see Kishmis. 

produces dates, wheat, vegetables, mangoes KI$NA, Siam. Eagle-wood, 
and other fruits, including grapes without KISREE of Bombay. Arnotto. 
stones, and the usual abundance of water KISSA, in lat. 8° 5' S., long. 127* 7' E., is 
melons. Bassadore is on a barren spot at the a small island, near Timor, 
western extremity. The people are chiefly KISSA-I-SANJAN, a work compiled in 
Arabs, subject to the imam of Muscat, and the year 1599, by one Bah ram, a zorastrian, 
their number may aniouut to 16,000. Near- resident at Nowsaree, a town about twenty 
chus says its length is upwards of 800 stadia, miles south of Surat. It details the various 
which, at 1,11 if to a degree, would give 43 emigrations of the Parsees, p . 7. 
geographical miles.— Ouseley's Travels, Vol. KISSEA, Rus. Muslin, 
i, p. 162 ; Col. Chesney's Euphrates and KISSILKORUM PASS, in lat. 35* 57', 
Tigris , p . 229 ; Kinneir's Geographical long. 77° 50', in Turkistan, in the ridge 
Memoir , p. 14; Lieutenant Kempt home , between Yarkand and Yarakash. The top 
Vol , v, Fart ii, p. 277 of the Royal Geo - of the pass is 17,762 feet above the sea. 
graphical Soc. Journal. From Kissilkorum, following the direction 

KISHMIS are the small sweet seedless of the principal chain of the Kueuluen, 
raisins from a variety of the grape vine, the now turning to the south south-east, Kiuk- 
Vitis vinifera, they are called sultana raisins kiul lake is reached. It is slightly salt, and 
by European grocers. Kishmis Surkli, red is situated at the northern foot of the Chaug- 
raisins,, suu dried. Kishmish Sabz, shade chenmo. Close to the Kiukkiui lake, is a 
dried. Munakka are common dried grapes group of more than lifty hot springs, chiefly 
or pudding raisins.— Powell's Hand-book ; containing muriate of soda (common salt) and 
Econ. Prod., Panjab, p. 16. a great quantity of carbonic acid. Their 

KISHNA, see Krishna. temperature varies from 25° C. to 49° C, (77° 

KISHON, a brook in Palestine that rises to 120° Fahr.) In the valley of the Nubra, 
in Mouut Tabor and disembogues into the are two other groups, the one near Panamick 
Bay of Acre. See Caifa. (hottest spring, 78*1* C==172 6 Fahr.) the 

KISHR, Arab. A decoction of the husks other near Chaugtung (74*i° C==165*4 Fahr.) 
of the coffee berry,, greatly used in Yemen. A march of seventy miles brings the traveller 
The decoction of the berry, itself, is not much to (S. ?) Pumgal, where a route branches off* 
used there ; the natives prefer the husks, and to the valley of Bushia, and to Elchi, the 
the beverage is called Kishr, it is sometimes capital of Khotan.— Report on the Proceed - 
flavoured with ginger and other spices. mgs of the Magnetic Survey of India , pp. 

KISHT, Pkrs. Helicteres isora, Linn. 1 and 2 ; Robt. Schlagentweit. 

KISHTA BAIIIRA, Hind. Pyrus com- KISSING is a token of love and affection 
munis. with most of the nations of the East Ind\ps 

KISHTAH, Hind. Dried, unripe apricots, as of Western Asia and Europe. Kissing of 
brought from the hills and from Kabul, &c. the cheeks and shoulders is noticed in Gen. 
They are used to clean gold aud silver, also xxxiii, 4, xlv, 14 and 15 ; and in Luke xv, 20. 
in dyeing and in making chutney.— FowelVs Smelling their heads is a mode of expressing 
Hand-book, Vol. i, p. 453. intense affection, parental yearning, still 

KISHTEE, Hind. A boat, ship, vessel, common in India, and a very ancient oriental 
bark. practice, however odd it may appear to 

KISHTEE, or Kuchkole, Hind. A cup or European notions. It was perhaps rather the 
bowl, generally of beggars, a faqeer’s wallet, result of this practice than chance that Isaac 
also a kind of tray, noticed the smell of Jacob’s person: “And 

, KJSHTOKEE, see Kush. he came near and kissed him, and smelled the 

KISHTWAR occupies the middle part of smell of his raiment, and blessed him and 
the Chenab valley between Lahul and J&mu. said, see, the smell of my son isaa the smell 
The elevation ofthe Chenab about the middle of a field which the Lord hath blessed.” — 
of the province is from 6,000 to 7,000 feet. Hind. Th., Vol. ii, p- 45. 
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KISSING COMFITS of FatstafF. Batatas stone, clay slate and sandstone rocks, and tbr 
edulis, Choisy . Sweet potato. houses and more extensive buildings are all 

KIST, Arab., Pers., Hind. Tribute ; built of these. The limestone of Kurnool, 
Land-rent ; Instalment. westward to the Bheeraah is an excellent 

KISTAPATAM, see Newbold. building material. It is on the banks of the 

KISTEE, Duk. Bixa orellaua. Kistnah that the richest diamond mines occur, 

KISTNAGHERRI, in lat. 12* 32' 3”, and that the sandstones acquire their greatest 
long. 78° 12', in the Karnatic, in a plain elevation, amounting to more than 3,000 feet; 
with hills in the distance. The dak bungalow the river passing through mural precipices of 
is 1,698 feet above the sea.— Rob. Schl. this rock and of a schistose limestone. It 
KISTAPA TAMARA or Konda tamara, passes through the plains of the Eastern 
Tel. Smilax ovalifolia, R. A local name Dekhan amongst the same rocks which are 
given from the large leaves, at Devarapalli in there sometimes a little elevated above the 
the Vizianagarum zaraindari. level of the sea, at othors forming the caps of 

KISTNAH or Krishna, a river of the granite mountains, or broken up by varieties 
peninsula of India, which rises on the Maliab- of greenstone and basalt. Thence, passing 
leshwur table-land in the Deccan, in lat. through a narrow gorge in the gneiss hills of 
18° 1', long. 73° 41', and about 40 miles from Bezwarrah, it enters the alluvial plains con- 
the Arabian sea, 4,500 feet above the sea. tinuous with the delta of the Godavery. Its 
It runs S. E. 145 miles ; N. E. 60 miles ; waters, however, are more loaded with mud 
S. E. 105 miles ; N. E. 180 miles ; S. E. to than the last-mentioned beautiful river, and 
Chentapilly ; S. E. 70 miles further, then, the deposit of new land may be seen, by the 
parting into two arms, one flows S. E. 30 inspection of a common map, to be propor- 
miles, the other S. 25 miles into the Bay tionably great. — Carter's Geological Papers 
of Bengal, after a course of 800 miles. It on Western India , p. 3 ; Captain Cullen in 
receives many affluents, viz., Beemah, which Madras TAt. Soc. Journ. ; Report of the 
is 510 miles long ; Tumbudra or Toongabudra, Royal Sanitary Commission. See India, 
325 miles ; Gutpuvba, 160 ; Malpurba, 160 ; Kistna. 

Warna, 80 ; Dilutee, 110 ; Pcdda Wag, 70 KIST-UL-DURRERA, also Wuj, Arab. 
miles, and 110,000 sq. miles are drained. In Sweet flag. 

consequence of the rapid declivit}' of its water- KISTVAEN, see Cairn, Hindoo, Khassya. 

way and rockiness of its channel, it cannot be KISUMISU CHETTU, or Draksha chettu, 

navigated by small craft, even for short Tkl. Vitis vinifern, L. Raisins. The Sans, 
distances, but a weir has been thrown across syn. is Laghu-draksha. 
the Tumbudra, to form an extensive system KIT, see Kirkook. 

of irrigation, at an estimated cost of £150,000. KITAB, Ar., Hind., Pers. A book. 
The weir is thrown across it at Bezwarah. Ah’l-i-Kitab, people of the book, meaning 
The basius of the Kistnah river and its the believers in the old or new testament or 
affluents, the Gutpurbah and Malpurbah and in the koran. This has the same meaning as 
Beemah arc occupied by quartzites, slates, Kitabi, a follower of the book, a term appli- 
limestones, &c., which cover the larger por- ed to Jews, Christians and Mahomedans, as 
tion of the districts of Cuddapah and Kurnool, possessing books of revealed religion. In 
westwards through the Raichore Doab by few mahomedan countries, however, will the 
. Gogi, Gulburgah, to Kulladghee and Belgaum, mahomedan religionists eat with a Christian ; 
and appear to represent the older portion of to salute him, even in error, with their ordi- 
the great Vindhyan series. Rocks of the nary salutation salam alaikum, peace be unto* 
same mineral character appear under the you, is deemed unfortunate and he is looked 
great flows of the Deklian trap, and resting upon as unclean, and a mahomedan of India 
qtiite unconformably on the gneiss rocks in will rarely return the salutatiou of alaik-us- 
parts of the Raichore Doab, and the vicinity salam, and unto you be peace. But amongst, 
of Belgaum, and under parts of the ghauts on the Afghans none of these difficulties or feel- 
the western coast. That they belong to the ings exist. The Christian is respectfully called 
same general series as the rocks m Cuddapah a Kitabi, or one of the book. An invidious dis¬ 
and Kurnool, there is no doubt. Of the tinction of dress, is, however,enforced general- 
rocks of aqueous origin, the sand-stones and ly on Christians at Bokhara according to an 
limestones, the whole of the valley of the edict pf no remote date. It is possible that 
Kistnah and a great £art of the valleys of its previously the same liberality of deportment 
affluents, the Gutpurbah, Malpurba, Bheema, towards Christians distinguished Turkistaa. 
Toongabudra or Tumbudra, and much of Katib, is a scribe, a copyist, a writer ; aind 
the valley of the Godavery and of the Katibat, the act or cost of copying ibook.-" 
valleys of its northern affluents, have lime- Masson's Journeys, Pol, ii, p, 245, 
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KITE. 


KITE. 


KITABAT, Akaij. The inscription on a 
mahomedan tomb, 

KITAB-I-KOOSLUM NAMAH, a book 
put forth by a conclave of seven learned 
ladies of. Persia, on the rights of women. 
According to these ladies there are three 
classes of husbands in the world, viz., a 
proper man, a half a man, and a Hupul pupla. 
If the wife of the last man absent herself 
from his house, even for ten days and nights, 
he must not, on her return, ask where she 
has been, and if he see a stranger in the 
house, he must not ask who it is, or what he 
wants.— TV. Hind. j Vol. i, p. 399. 

KITAMA KURA, Japanese. A fish, 
Tetrodon kispidus, so poisonous, that when 
eaten, it proves frequently fatal, or according 
to the signification of the Japanese name, 
makes the north one’s pillow, it being a cus¬ 
tom with these people to turn the heads of 
those that are dying, towards the north.— 
Thunberg's Travels , Vol. iii, p. 68. 

KITAY, see India, China, Khitay. 

KITCHELLY CAPOOR of China, a 
scented root, chiefly used in the perfumery 
powders called sicsa, rautha, and also used for 
medicine. This is, also, called KitchellyKelan- 
gbo in Tamil, sold at from 40 to 60 rupees a 
candy. That from Malabar, from 28 to 40 
rupees a candy. 

KITCHILI, Tam. Citrus aurautium, i/., 
the orange. Citrus decumana ? 

KITE or Pattango, are flown by men and 
boys of the mahomedans, by all classes, high 
and low. Kite-flying is a pastime universally 
practised amongst the Chinese, who excel all 
other people both in the varied forms of their 
kites and the heights to which they can make 
them rise. They are constructed of paper 
made of refuse silk and bamboo. They 
assume every possible shape, and sometimes 
it is impossible when they have reached the 
culminating point, to distinguish them from 
birds. By means of round holes, supplied 
with vibrating cords, on which the current of 
the air acts, the kites whon ascending, issue 
a humming noise, similar to the hum of a 
swarm of bees.— Burton's Sindh , p. 286 ; 
Horible Mr. Morrison's Compendious Sum¬ 
mary. 

KITE, is a general term applied by the 
British in India, to many different birds. 
The Dung kite, or Dung bird, the Neophron 
peronopterus, Linn., called, in Egypt, Pha- 
roah’s Chicken and the Egyptian vulture, is 
known to all the races in the south of India, 
in which it is abundant southwards from 
Bengal, also in N. Africa, W. Asia, $. Europe, 
and even in England. The male has a dirty 
blockish brown colour, but the hen-bird is 
white with yellow about the cheeks. It 
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^alks with ease and with a stately gait ami 
frequents localities where flesh or sweepings 
are thrown. It builds on cliffs, houses and 
trees. 

Of the Kite Vultures, one species, the 
tamest, boldest of all, the Milvago Australis, 
is of the Falkland isles. Amongst the 
Milvinre or true Kites, of the family of Fal¬ 
con idse, are several of the birds known to 
Europeans as kites. 

The Brahmany Kite of India, the Halias- 
tur Indus, Bodd „ also one of the Milviuae, 
known to all by its clear maroon-coloured black 
and white breast and abdomen, and frequent¬ 
ing tho river valleys, lakes and sea coasts, 
wherever wet cultivation is in progress, 
swarming where fishers throw their nets, and 
about shipping in the harbours, picking up 
small fishes, prawns or offal, the frogs from 
ricc-fields, water insects, mice and shrews, and 
young or sickly birds and wounded snipe. 
Near towns it is very tame and fearless, and 
every Sunday pious hindoos may be seen 
calling Hari ! Hari! to attract the bird’s 
attention, and then feeding it by throwing to 
it bits of flesh. The audacity of the Brah¬ 
many kite is admirable : Major Moor men¬ 
tions as one instance, of which he was a 
witness, viz., stooping and taking a chop off 
a grid iron standing over the fire that cooked 
it. It receives its name from Europeans, 
because brahmans and religious hindoos wor¬ 
ship it, and regard it as the type or vahan of 
Vishnu. The birds are expert fishers. 

The Milvus govinda, Sykes , the common 
pariah kite, extends through all India, Bur- 
rnnh and Mnlayana, and is one of the most 
abundant and common birds in India, every 
town, cantonment, camp and village lias its 
colony of this kite, which ply their vocation 
from morning till night,picking up fragments 
of food and garbage. » In Calcutta, two or 
three hundred may bo seen at a time. They 
are bold and fearless. Of all rapacious birds, 
the govind-kite is the most useful, and abun¬ 
dant ; wherever offal exists there this bird 
is to be found, hovering over the butcher’s 
shop, the kitchen, or the barrack—now 
leisurely sailing in circles—now darting like 
an arrow upon its prey, which it devours 
while on the wing, uttering a clear shrill cry 
whenever a companion disputes its posses¬ 
sion. Its ordinary name is the Chil, from 
its peculiarly shrill call. The govind-kite, 
Egyptian vulture, crow, Indian jackdaw and 
mina, may justly be termed “ the great sca¬ 
vengers of India. 

The crested black Kite of all India, the 
Baza lophotes, Cuv., is not abundant. Its 
very handsome white and black plumage at 
once attracts attention. 
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KITTOOR. 


KIZlh IRMIK. 


The Lojriiastur Jerdoni, Blyth , is a kite of 
Malayaua aud the isles. 

The black-winged Kite of India, the Ela- 
nus raelanopterus, Baud ., lives near the 
skirts of jungles, and is not much on the 
wing. 

The Kite Eagles of India belong to the 
genus Neopus of the Aquilinac. The Neopus 
Maluiensis, Reinwardt , the Black Eagle is 
found in most of the hilly and jungly districts 
of India, in Burmah and Malayaua. It is 
generally seen circling or questing for prey 
at no great height. It is a bird of easy and 
graceful flight. Its chief, food is obtained 
by robbing bird’s nests of the eggs and the 
young .—Moor , p. 344 ; Adams ; Jar dine’s 
Mammals of India . See Birds, Garuda, 
Serpent, Vahan. 

KIT HI, Hind. Dioscorea del to idea. 

KITHU, Hind. Pyrus variolosa. 

KITKI, Hind, Agave can tala. 

KITLA, Hind. Acer creticum, Jangli 
kitla is Edwardsia mollis. 

KITNUZ, Pers. Coriauder seed. 

KITOOL, see Hot Springs. 

KITSARMA, Hind. Lyoium rutlienicum. 

KITTACINCLA MACROURUS, the 
Shama. See Bulbul. 

KITTALI KAYA or Narija chettu, Tel. 
Citrus aurantium, L. 

KITTA NARA, Tel. The fibre of the 
aloe, Fourcroya cantala, Haw . ; also called 
Kittali nara. 

KITTESOL> or Kittysol, the distinctive 
name by which China paper summer-heads 
aro known. They are an extensive article of 
export from China to Bombay, Calcutta, &e. 
They are a cheap sort of umbrella, made of 
bamboo frames covered with oiled paper or 
cheap silk. They are sent to the Archipelago 
and India in boxes containing 100 umbrellas 
each, which is estimated to be a pecul. Con¬ 
sidering the material they are made of, this 
sort of umbrella, or parasol, wear a long time 
(for their use is for the most part as a protec¬ 
tion against the sun). This kind of umbrella, 
or parasol, is made of oiled paper, or cheap 
oiled silk, and is largely exported by the 
'Chinese to Iudia ; the article is durable, con¬ 
sidering its material, and its cheapness induces 
a large consumption.— Faulkner ; Morrison ; 
Williams ’ Middle Kingdom , Vol. ii, p . 401, 

KITTAN, Tam., Tel. Canvas. 

KITTICUM, Hind. One of the plants 
with the flowers of which Kama, the Indian 
god of love, tips his arrows. See Kama, 
Hindoo. 

KITTOOR, a town of peninsular India. 
The central parts of peninsular India have 
several times needed coercion. At Kittoor, a 
battle was fought on the 23rd October 1824, 
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and the fort was besieged and taken on the 
oth December of that year. 

KITTUL, Singh. Caryota urens, Linn t 
Jaggery or native sugar is produced abun¬ 
dantly iu the northern districts of Ceylon 
from the juice of this palm. The sap is drawn 
off much in the same manner as that from the 
cocoa palm, but it docs not flow so readily, 
and to remedy this the natives are in the 
habit of inserting within the surface of the 
cut flower spike a small mixture of lime, 
garlic, salt, and bruised pepper. This is left 
on the incision for a few days, when it is 
removed and the flower again cut, the sap 
will then flow readily for several months con¬ 
tinuously. The collected juice is boiled in 
eathern vessels to a certain consistency when 
it granulates and forms a fair sugar capa¬ 
ble of being refined to a good degree of 
purity. It is a curious fact that the wood of 
those trees which have been thus tapped is 
very much harder than that of the unemploy¬ 
ed trees in the forests which is quite soft and 
spongy, the trees longest tapped are much the 
hardest. 

KITU is a form of salutation in Japan, 
where the inferior, laying the palms of 
his hands on the floor, bends his body so that 
the forehead nearly touches the ground, and 
remains in this position for some seconds. 
The superior responds by laying the palms of 
his hands upon his knees, and nods or bows 
more or less low according to the rank of the 
other party. 

KIU, Beng., Hind. Costus speciosus, 
Smith . 

KIUN, in the Tartar language, the sun : 
or according to Abul Ghazi, the sun aud 
moon. 

K1ITR, Hind. Allium, sp. 

KHJ-SIU, or Ximo. The Japanese island 
of Kiusiu or Kewsew, is well-cultivated and 
generally fertile, with the exception of its 
eastern coast. The best known Japanese 
towns of importance are, Nagasaki, Sanga and 
Kokoord.— MacFarlane’s Geo. and His. of 
Japa?i, p. 145. See Japan. 

KIUTU, Hind. Astragalus multiccps. 
KIWACH, Hind. Cowhage. Mucynapru- 
rita. 

KIZAL BASH, seo Kazzilbash. 

KIZAN, see Tigris. 

KIZA UT TAWIL, Arab. Cucumis 
utilissirtius. 

KIZHANELLI, Tam. Phyllanthus niruri. 

KIZIL IRMIK. The elevated plateau 
which extends from the base of Mount Ararat 
into northern Armenia, Kurdistan, and part 
of Asia Minor, contains the sources of four 
noble rivers, having their estuaries in . three 
different seas, and thus, from Armenia, as 
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KIZLA SAFED. 


KLEN-LENBERG. 


from the centre of a great continent, giving 
an easy communication to the several nations 
of Europe and Asia. By following the Kizil 
Irmak through Asia Minor we reach the 
Black Sea, from whence there are inlets to 
Russia, Austria, Turkey, &c. In the same 
way the Aras, by terminating in the Caspian, 
opens several routes towards Great Tartary, 
as well as towards the rest of Central Asia 
and China ; while the Tigris and Euphrates, 
with their numerous ramifications, afford 
abundant means of communicating with Persia, 
India, Arabia, and the continent of Africa. 
An extensive mercantile intercourse is also 
maintained with the same regions by means 
of numerous caravans, which, since the time 
of Abraham at least, have traversed the 
countries watered by those four rivers. 

KIZIL OZAN, a river of some geogra¬ 
phical celebrity, beiug supposed by Major 
Rennell to be the Gozan of the Scriptures, 
II, Kings, xvii, 6, and the following is his 
description of it in his inquiry concerning the 
disposal of the ten tribes of the Jews which 
were carried into captivity to Nineveh. This 
river springs from the country anciently 
named Matrene, between Tabriz and Hama- 
dan, and taking its course eastward, falls into 
the southwest part of the Caspian sea, pene- 
tratiug in its way the great ridge of mountains 
that divides Media from the Caspian provinces. 
Travellers describe with horror the road which 
leads along the side of the chasm and which 
is the only one practicable for loaded beasts 
from Ghilan to Ispahan. It is generally 
excavated from the steep rocky cliff which 
impends over the dreadful gulf below, and 
along it the traveller holds loosely the bridle 
of his beast while he leads hirn along, fearing 
to be drawn after him should a false step be 
made. This chasm is about 180 miles to the 
westward of the Caspian sea.— Rich's Resi¬ 
dence in Koordistan, Vol. i, p. 22 6, quoting 
Olearius, Banway , fyc* 

KIZ KALASI, see Kara Oghl&n. 

KIZLA SAFED. To the west of the pro¬ 
vince of Fars are the ruins of Kizla Safed, 
and, nearly in the centre, are those of the 
ancient capital, Persepolis. The territory of 
Fars represents ancient Persis, which was 
watered by the Araxes, Gyndes, Oroatis, 
Arasis, Pelevar and Bagrad. Its cities were 
Corna, A x| roa, Arbrea, and Arfcacana ; besides 
many, others whose sites are unknown. 
Persepolis was the capital in the time of 
Alexander: more anciently, the seat of the 
government was at Pasargada,—Sfctf&bo, lib. 
XT, p. 729, the Persagadis of Quintus Curtius 
>*^Lib. v. cap. vi., but as this historian speaks 
of the fortress of Persepolis, and the city of 
(Perwgadis (qu. Farsa—Gerd ?) 4 impossible 
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that the exteusive ruins in the plain, near the 
former, may be the Pasargada of Pliny,— 
Lib. vi, cap. xxvi.— Euphrates and Tigris , 
Col . Chesney , p . 210. See Fars. 

KJEYOH ? Vitex, species . 

KLAARE MARAM, Tam. ? Casearia 
elliptica. 

K LAB AT ; in Celebes, the town of Monado 
is built on a plain surrounded by mountains, 
the highest of which, Klab&t, is 6,500 feet 
above the level of the sea. The houses are 
well built, and neatly thatched ; they are 
all detached, and enclosed in a yard or gar¬ 
den. Klabat is a conical volcanic mountain, 
in the northern peninsula of this island.— 
Marry aCs Indian Archipelago , p . 44. , See 
Celebes. 

KLABBET LAMA, see Tin. 

KLAKKA, see Java. 

K’LAMANDA, Tkl. Aloe indica, Royle . 

IvLAMBA, Jav. Curtains. 

K’LAPA, Malay. Cocoanut, the Calappor 
nut of the earlier, seamen, properly Kalapa. 
Klapa Muda, Malay, the soft medulla of 
the cocoanut. 

KLAPPER ISLAND, see Pulo Tinjil or 
Trower’s Island. 

KLASSI, Hind , Pers., Arab. A seaman, 
writteu also Khalnssi. 

KLATERGOUD, Dut. Orsidue. 

KLAVElt-ZAAD, Dut. Clover seed. 

KLEEBA, Sans. Morinda umbellata. 

KLEES A AT, also Klee, Ger. Clover seed. 

KLEIN, a Christian missionary in the south 
of India who collected a large herbarium 
which has been principally described by 
Willdenow. That of Iloyne by Roth, in his 
Novae Plantarum species : Hey no appears to 
have been rather a diligent collector than a 
practical botanist ; his collections were either 
obtained from, and were named by, Roxburgh ; 
or wore made in Mysore and the southern 
provinces, and the names attached by Rottler. 
Klein, Ileyne, and Rottler, were tho rnedibal 
men, who formed the Herbarium Madras- 
patense. Drs. Wallich, McClelland, Irvine, 
Lindsay, Stewart and Thomson, medical offi¬ 
cers of the Bengal army, also Dr. Hooker of 
the # British Navy, have done much for the 
Botany of Bengal. Drs. Wight, Griffith, and 
Roxburgh, of the Madras army, for that of all 
India. Major Beddome, of the Madras army, 
has done much for the Madras Presidency, 
and Messrs. Moon and Thwaites for Ceylon, 
KLEINHOVIA HOSPITA,oneof Byttne- 
riaceae, a garden shrub with alternate broad 
cordate leaves and small pink flowers in ter¬ 
minal panicles ; capsule pear-shape and in¬ 
flated. 

KLEN-LENBERG, see Lightning Con¬ 
ductor. 
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KNITTING. 


KOB&D. 


KLESA, or Klesha. Evil desire, the love of 
pleasure, the cleaviug to existence.— Hardy's 
Eastern Monachxsm , p . 438. 

KLESIA Greco-Hindi. A church. 

KLEVVANG, Jav. A Sword, any weapon 
of war. 

KLIE OOROOD, Duk. Phaseolus max. 

KLING, the Malay term for a native of 
India, evidently derived from ‘ the ancient 
kingdom of Kalinga Newbold, however, 
supposes that Kling is a corruption from 
Teliug or Telinga. The chuliah and kliug 
of the Malays comprehend the traders and 
settlers, both mahomedaus and hindoos, from 
the Coromandel coast. These names have 
been given to them by the Malays from the 
earliest times of the ancient commercial 
intercourse subsisting between this part of 
Asia and India.— Neivbold's British Settle - 
ments , Vol. i, p. 8. See Dravidian, India. 

KLIUNTI, Hind. Lonicera quiuquelo- 
cularis. 

KLIWON, Jav. Governor of a capital or 
chief town. 

KLOFF, Captain, author of voyage of the 
Dourga, in 1825-26, translated by G. W. 
Earl. 

KLOI, a snow-white root of Siam, used 
as food, but requires to be steeped, in slices, 
in water and exposed to the sun’s rays, as, in 
an unprepared state, it is poisonous. 

KLOK-SPYS; Out. Bell metal. 

KLUK, also Kheerahcen, Arab. Leeches. 

KLUNJI, Hind. Eriophorum comosum. 

KLUWI, Malay. Artocarpus integrifolia. 

KN-BYEN,Burm. Ceriops roxburghianus, 

Am. 

KNEELING. See Dozanoo-bythna. 

KNEPH, P’htah and Amuu, gods of the 
Egyptians, hud no astronomical characters. 

KNEVEA, Tam. A Ceylon tree which 
grows to about eighteen inches in diameter, 
and fourteen feet long. Its wood is used by 
the natives in boat and house-work.— Edye , 
Ceylon. 

KNIFE-GRINDER, a term applied to a 
Cicada or grass-hopper of Ceylon from the 
noise which it makes. 

KNIGHTIA EXCELSA, is the Rewa- 
rewa or honeysuckle timber tree of New 
Zealand. 

KNISS, Hind. Dioscorea deltoidea. 

KNITMEE ? or Khatmi, Arab. Mallow. 

KNITRI, Hind. Rhus buckiamela. 

KNITTING appears to be unknown to 
the natives of India, though it is well worthy 
of being taught to them ; as, indeed it has 
been in the few girls' schools which the 
natives have allowed to be established.— 1Hoyle 
Arts, SfC, of India, p . 504. 


KNIVES. 


Messen, Dur. 

Couteaux, Fb. 

Measer Gbr. 

Churi cbaku,Guz., Hind. 


Coltelli, 
Pisau : Piso, 
Noshi, 
Cuchiilos, 


It. 
Malay. 
Kus. 
Sp. 


-McCulloch's Commercial Dietp . 739. 


KNOBLAUCH, Ger. Garlic. 

KNOPFE, Ger. Buttons. 

KNOR, Hind. Pavia indica, Indiau horse 
chesnut. 

KNOTTED CASSIA, Eng. Cathartocar- 
pus nodosus. 

KNOWLTONIA VESICATORIA, used 
commonly as a blister at the Cape of Good 
Hope.— O'Shaughnessy. 

KNOX, an Englishman who was long kept 
a prisoner at Kandy, in the reign of rajah 
Sinha II. In the charming narrative of his 
captivity, published in the reign of Charles 
II, he devoted a chapter to the animals of 
Ceylon.— Tennent's Sketches of the Natural 
History of Ceylon , p. 6. 

K’NWAR, Duk., or Kanwar ? Aloe indica. 

KO, Jav. Rice. 

KO, Hind. Olea europoea. 

KOA, Hind. Tamarix gallica, syn. of 
T. indica. See Rukh. 

KOAME, Hind. Macrotomia euchroma. 

KOAMIL or Kalam of Beas. Glochidino 
velutinum, TV. Ic. 

KOAMLA, Hind, Odina wodier. 

KOAMOORA, Callicarpa lanata. 

KOAN, a very hard, fine, close-grained, 
heavy Ceylon wood. 

KOANEE, a river near LalJgunge in 
Goruckpoor. 

KOANG, Singh. The Ceylon oak of the 
English in Ceylon. Grows in the southern 
parts of Ceylon, a cubic foot weighs 42 lbs., 
but its durability is only from 5 to 10 years! 
It is used for native oil-presses and wooden 
anchors, its berries are eaten by the natives. 
— Mr. Mendis. (Qu. Koan ?) 

KOANNAY MARAM, Tam. Cassia 
fistula. 


KOATTAY MARAM, Tam. ? Zizyphus 
oenoplia. 

KOATTY.-NAGA MARAM, Tam. Euge¬ 
nia jarabolana, the rose apple ; also Eugenia 
caryophyllifolia.— Roxb., TV. Ic. 

KOBA, see Tin 

KOBAD. According to the Jahan Numa, 
one of the earlier divisions of the province of 
Fars was into the five circles or departments 
called “ Kurre and naiAed Istakhr, Darab- 
jird, Shapur, Ardashir and Kobad. At. 
present, it consists of three principal parts,^ 
viz.: 1, Fars proper (Persia Proper); 2, 
Laristan near the Persian Gulf; and a, 
Behbehan, or the countiy of the Khogilu* ’* 
which represents the circle of Kobad. Bet* 
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J behan is bounded on the north by the great 
belt of mountains which separate Irak-i-Ajam 
from the southern provinces of Persia : the 
northern and north-eastern shores of the Per¬ 
sian Gulf form its boundary to the south, 
Kam-Hormuz aud the Ka’b country lie to the 
west, while Shulistau separates Behbehan on 
the east from the direct dependencies of Fars. 
On the east and south-east, Behbehan is sur¬ 
rounded by the Mamaseni tribe : on the north 
and north-west by the Bakhtiyari, and on the 
west and south by the Ka’b Arabs. Also, 
the mountainous region to the north and 
north-east of the plain of Behbehan is occu¬ 
pied by the Khogila tribes,—and the districts 
of Lirani and Zeitun, near the Persian Gulf, 
together with the fortresses of Gul-i-gulab, 
all come under the control of the governor of 
Behbehan. 

KOBAD or Kaodcs, a Sassaniau king, a. 
d. 488 or 481. See Pars, Sassanian. 

KOBAD, or Kei Kobad, an emperor of 
Delhi, who made his aged father undergo the 
abject oriental obeisance of kissing the ground 
before the royal throne. He fitted up a 
palace at Kilokeree, upon the banks of the 
Jumna, to enjoy there soft society, but 
nobody in that village now recollects the site 
of that palace.— Tr. of Kind., Vol ii, p. 199. 

KOBARI AKU, Tel. Leaves of Cadabu 
indica. 

KOBBARI CHETTU, Tel. Cocos nuci- 
fera, L. ; Sans. Narikela, whence the verse ; 
Oh ! Narikela strong of body and full of sap, 
you give not your juice to the Pika (cuckoo 
or kokila), but you are liberal to him who 
climbs and maltreats you. 

KOBBARI TENGAI, Tam. Kernel of 
cocoanut. Copra. 

KOBBER, Dan. Copper. 

KOBI, Hind. Brassicn oleracen. 

KOBIDAR, Beng. Bauhinia purpuracens. 

KOBIN or Jobin, Burm. Melicocca tri- 

jug»- 

KOBO, or Kubo, or Saigoun, the head of 
the executive government at Jeddo. The 
Dairi, at Miako, is the ecclesiastical head. 
In this singular government, there were 
two emperors, reigning conjointly, the Dairi, 
or spiritual emperor, who resided at Miako, 
and the temporal or lay emperor, who usually 
lived in the great city of Jeddo. The word 
Kobo docs not strictly mean emperor ; and 
it appears that the Japanese angrily deny that 
there is any other emperor than the Mikado, 
or Dairi. The power, however, of the Kobo 
was decidedly imperial, and far greater than 
that of the Dairi.— Mac Far lane's Oeo. and 
Hist • of Japan , p. 192 ; Titsingh , Illustra¬ 
tions of Japan. 

* KOBRA TEL, Singh. A substance sup- 
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posed, in Ceylou, to be a virulent poison. In 
the preparation of this mysterious compound, 
the ingredients are extracted from venomous 
snakes, aud from the lizard called Kabara- 
gaya. The receipt far outdoes, in dramatic 
arrangement, the witch’s cauldron of Macbeth. 
— Tennent's Sketches of the Natural History 
of Ceylon , />. 274. See Kabara-gaya. 

KOBRI, Can. Cocoanut palms. 

KOBUAH, a western section of Beluchis- 
tan. 

KOBUB-UL-ARZ, Arab. Talc. 

KOCH, the Mufflon, or wild sheep, its 
horns were found by Vigne intermixed with 
those of the ibex or cliup, and the markhor 
or rawaeheh of Little Tibet.— Vigne's A 
personal Narrative, p. 85. 

KOCCII BAHAR, is a native State ruled 
by a rajah subject to the supervision of a 
British Resident. It is situated between 
Bengal and Assam, on the N. E. frontier of 
British India, and is separated from the high¬ 
lands of Bhotan by the Dooar. Fallacotta is 
the most central town, for the Jungsta, 
Chamoorchee, Bala, Buuna, and Bey goo passes 
into Tibet aud Bhootan, The abolition of 
slavery in Kocch Behar has recently been 
formally proclaimed. Up till this proclama¬ 
tion, if a ryot, or peasant, owed a sum of 
money, aud was unable to satisfy his creditor, 
he was compelled to give up his wife as a 
pledge, and possession of her was kept until 
the debt was discharged. It sometimes 
happened that the wife of a debtor was not 
redeemed for the space of one, two or throe 
years ; and if, during her residence with the 
creditor, a family should have been the conse¬ 
quence, half of it was considered as the pro¬ 
perty of the person with whom she lived, and 
half that of her real husband. The country 
has a most wretched appearance, and its 
inhabitants are a miserable and puny race. 
Up to a comparatively recent date, the lower 
ranks without scruple disposed of their 
children for slaves, to any purchaser, and for 
a very trifling consideration ; nor was the 
agency of a third person ever employed. 
Nothing was more common than to see a 
mother dress up her child, and bring ft to 
market, with no other hope, no other view, 
than to enhance the price she might procure 
for it. The Cocch or Kocch are partially 
converted to mahomedanism. The pagan 
portion live in the woods and cultivate the 
soil with the hoe; they are well-fed and 
clothed. They abstain from beef. They 
sacrifice to the god Pushi and his wife Jago, 
also to the sun, moon and stars ; to the deities 
of the rivers, hills an i woods, and to their 
deceased parents. The Deoshi, their sacrific¬ 
ing priest, marries and works, and the office 
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is not hereditary. The blood of the sacrifice 
goes to the deity, the flesh to the worship¬ 
pers. Polygamy, polyandry, concubinage and 
adultery, are punished ljy fines. The husband 
resides with his mother-in-law, is the property 
of the wife, and after her to her daughters. 
They keep the dead two days and then burn 
them at the river side. Their name is written 
Kocch, Koktsh, Koksh, or Kuksh. In the 
Yogiui Tantra, they are named Kavach and 
are there styled mhleclia. When the maho- 
medau power was established in Bengal the 
Koch (Kocch or Kavach) kingdom extended 
from 88° to 93° E. L., and from 26° to 27° N. L. 
from the south-eastern extremity of Nepaul 
along the southern extremity of Sikkim and 
Butau into Assam, with Kocch Bahai* as its 
capital, and the people consisted of the present 
Kocch, Dliimal and Bodo. They dwell in 
the Sal forests with impunity. The Kocch, 
arc called Hasa by the Assamese Bodo, and 
the Dhimal style them Kamul. The north¬ 
ern parts of Rungpur, Purnea, Dinajpur, and 
Mymunsing are the chief Kocch localities. 
The Kocch and Bodo serve a fixed period for 
their brides, and they marry within the tribe. 
— Turner's Embassy, p. 11; Treaties , En¬ 
gagements and Sunnnds, Vol. vii, p. 367 ; 
Latham's Descrip. Ethn. ; Hodgson . See 
Aborigines, Bodo,'India, Kocch. 

KOCIIAN, Hind. Corn us macrophylla. 

KOCIIIANI, tJitiA. A woman who lives 
by selling salt in small quantities. 

KOCHLA or Kaclila, Duk. Nux vomica. 

KOCKSI, a river of Gowhatty. 

KODA, Hind. Eleusine coraeana, Gcertn. 
Roxb. 

KODAGA. The Coorg or Kodaga lan¬ 
guage is spoken in the small principality of 
this name, lying on the western ghauts, and 
has hitherto been regarded as Canarese, mo¬ 
dified by the Tulu. But Mr. Mdgliug states 
that it is more nearly allied to the Tamil and 
JMalayalum than to the Canarese. See Coorg, 
Dravidian. 

KODAGAIl, Maleal. Hydrocotile asia- 
tica, Linn. 

KODAGAROGTNI, properly Kadugu 
Rogini, Tam. Hclleborus niger. 

KODAGU PAL4,Tel.Maleal. Wrighfcia 
antidysenterica, /?., Br. 

KODAKADURUATTA, Singh. Nux 
vomica. 

KODAL of Cuttack, is the iuner bark of 
a forest tree. It makes a strong and most 
durable rope, which is said not to be liable 
to deteriorate from wet, and hence it is 
made into boat cables. At Autgurh, the 
fibre is collected for sale, on requisition, by 
the Sdhar race. The tree may possibly be 
the Stercuiia villosa, which m Assam is called 
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the ‘ Oadal,’ the fibres are there employed 
for making ropes with which to secure wild 
elephants. 

KODALEYA'or Koodaliya, B. fy H. Des- 
modium trifolium. 

KODALI, Hind. A spade. Kodali 
Mama, to dig with the spade, a ceremony. 

KODALI, Maleal. Melastoma malaba- 
thricum. 

KODAM, Bukm. On this festival day, 
presents are made from vassals and depend¬ 
ents, as deprecatory offerings, to avert de¬ 
served punishment for offences against, their 
liege lord. It is called by the English, 
pardon day.— p. 76. 

KODAPANA, also Koda Panei, Maleal. 
Corypha umbraculifera, Linn . 

KODAK, Hind. Harmala ruta. 

KODARA CHETTU, Tel. Grows in 
the Nalla Mallai. Mr. Elliott notes this “ as 
perhaps a species of Grislea.”— Mr. Latham . 

KODAWAH PORSII, or Porassa maram, 
Tam. Chloroxylou swietenia, Rose satin- 
wood. 

KODDAPAIL, Maleal. Pistia stra- 
tiotes, Linn. 

KODDI PANAI MARAM, Tam. Cory¬ 
pha unbraculifera. 

KODE, Hind. The climbing fish, Anabas 
scan dens, 

KODEGAM, Tam. ? Tylophora asthma- 
tica, IV. A. 

KODES, see Kabul. 

KODI, Hind. Louicera liypoleuca. 

KODI BUDAMA, Tel. Cucumis pube- 
scens, Willd. ; C. maderasput.auus, JR., Vol . 
iii,;?. 723. Fowl’s cucumber. 

KODICALLI, Tam. Cynanchum vimi- 
nale, Linn. 

KODI-CULL, on the coast of Malabar are 
cairns, the oldest mouumeuts of the kind 
on the Indian continent. 

KODICULLA, Tam. Cynanchum vimi- 
nale jLi7m» 

KODI JUTTU MANU, or Karu boppayi, 
Tel. Erythropsis roxburghiana, Lind. A 
local name of the Konda Doralu given from 
its remarkable flowers. 

KODI JUTTU TOTA KURA, or Erra 
kodi jutfcu tota Kura, Tel. Celosia cristata, 
L . Cocks-comb. This genus of plants thrives 
well in several parts of India, and the species 
are much admired. 

KODIKALU VAN-KAI, Tel. Brinjal. 

KODIKKAL VELLALAN, Tam. A 
class of the Yellalan or agricultural tribe 
of the Tamil country, who cultivate betel. 

KODI MALLI, also Kodi Mallipu, Tam. 
Jasminum sambac, Ait . 

KODIMUNDIRI PALAM, Tam., also 
Dracha pallam. Grapes. Yitis vmifera. 
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KODI MURUSU* Tel. Petalidium barle- 
/ioides, Nees; Ruellia bracteata, JR., Vol. 
iii, 47- 

KODI PASSI K1RE, Tam. Basella 
alba. 

KODISA PALA, also Kodisa chettu, Tel. 
Wrightia antidysenterica, i?.. Br .; Nerium 
antid., AinsL Heyue calls it Kola mukka, 
p. 132. The medicinal properties of the 
Kodisa or Conessi bark are held in much 
esteem by natives, as they once were by 
European practitioners. They have perhaps 
fallen into disrepute from the fraudulent 
substitution of the bark of Wrightia tinctoria. 
The leaves of the two plants, especially when 
young, are so like that they may easily be 
mistaken. An infallible character however 
exists, in the numerous pointed glands on the 
petiole at the base of the leaf of Wrightia 
antidysenterica. 

KODI VELI, Tam. Plumbago zeylanica, 
Linn. 

KODIVELOE ? Acacia tomentosa. 

KODO ?—Paspalum frumentaccum, small 
grain eaten by the natives. 

KODON, Hi nd. Eleusine coracana. 

KODOO, Beng. Cucurbita lagenaria, Linn. 

KODORKA MARAM, Malkal. Ter- 
minalia chebula, Betz. 

KODORO, Uria ? A tree of Ganjam and 
of Gumsur, extreme height 30 feet, circum¬ 
ference 2^ feet, and height from the ground 
to the intersection of the first branch, 12 feet. 
It is said only to be used for firewood.— Capt. 
Macdonald. 

KODRA, Hind. Eleusine coracana, also 
Paspalum scrobiculatum. 

KODRAYAIIA, Sans. Paspalum frumen- 
taceum. 

KODU, Beng. Kora millet or punctured 
millet, Paspalum stoloniferum. See Kora. 

KODU and Kondru, Tel , whence the 
ordinary name of, Kond, a barbarous race of 
mountaineers inhabiting the hills west and 
north-west, of Ganjam to the borders of 
Nagpore. The plural of Kodu isKollu. 

KODUR or Codoor, a town of the Carnatic 
near Ballapilli* 

KOE, Hind. Alnus, sp. 

KOEE KUMUDA KUMUL, also Koee 
Kumul, Hind. Nyraphasa pubescens. 

KOEL, Hind. 

Chnle, Malay. 

Kokil, Bkno. Cowde-choa, Singh., 

Indian cuckow, Eng. Tam, 

„ koel. Kokila pika, Tel. 

Koel, Hind. 

The Indian cuckow, Eudynamis orientalis, 
the male is of a deep black, and the female 
of a dusky green mottled white. Like the 
cuckow, the koel lays its eggs in some of 
the nests of other birds; because the koel 


song is especially heard at the season of 
spring, it is called the friend of love : 

Sweet bird, whom lovers deem love’s messenger 
Skilled to direct the god’s envenomed shafts 
And tame the proudest heart; oh, hither guide 
My lovely fugitive or lead ray steps to 
Where she strays. 

It is a bird of the family Cuculidae. It in¬ 
habits Ceylon, India, the Malay countries 
and China, all of its names are obtained from 
its ordinary call, which closely resembles the 
word “koel.” Like the cuckow of Europe, 
this bird is, in India, the harbinger of spring, 
and its call, though shrill and disagreeable, is 
associated with all the joys and labours of 
husbandry of that season, and is quoted in the 
rhymes and proverbs of the people. Thus 
** Koel bolee, Sebundee dolee,” the cry of the 
Koel, is the grief of the Sebundy soldier, 
meaning that the disbanding of the armed 
men gathered together for collection of 
revenue depend on the Koels note. Sebun¬ 
dee being a corruption of Sipah Ilindee, in 
distinction to Moghul or foreign troops, 
who were always kept up. The Koel indeed 
occupies much the same place in India that 
the cuckoo does in Europe. The European 
names, even, are all derived from the San¬ 
scrit name Cuculus. Pliny says, that the 
vine-dressers deferred cutting their vines till 
the cuckoo began to sing. We have the 
Cuckoo-Ale of England, to partake of which 
the labourers leave their work when the first 
cuckoo’s note is heard. There is also the 
vulgar superstition that it is unlucky to have 
no money in your pocket when the first 
cuckoo of the season is heard, and the 
amorous Hobnelia tells us, that in love omens 
its note is equally efficacious. The female 
lays its eggs in the nest of the common crow 
or of the carrion crow, Corvus splendens and 
C. culminatus, but a company of the birds 
called seven brothers, have been seen at 
Secunderabad assiduously feeding a young 
Koel .—Elliot ; The Hero and the Nymph, 
p . 267. See Kameri. 

KOEL, a stream from the watershed of 
Chota Nagpore which unites with the Sunkh 
in Gangpur and takes the name of the 
Brahmani, and enters the Bay of Bengal at 
Point Palmyras.— Dalton , p. 155. 

KOELA, Hind. Charcoal. 

KOENAR, Hind. A tree of Chota Nag¬ 
pore with a soft, white wood.— Cal. Cat . Ex. 
1862. 

KOENIG, John Gerard, a native of Cour- 
land and pupil of Linneus, travelled in Iceland 
in the year 1765, and arrived at Tranquebar 
in India, in the end of 1768 or beginning of 
1769. He was physician to the Tranquebar 
mission in the Carnatic, but his enthusiasm, 
defiance of bodily fatigue, spare meals, the 
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scorching climate, and his simplicity of man- same as that pursued in Europe, and the 
ners and benevolence, soon made him known workman can copy any particular pattern ve¬ 
to aud beloved by the Dutch, French, and quired. The work is of high finish, and re- 
British, with whom he met. He became markable for its cheapness. Koftgari is chiefly 
naturalist to the uawab Mahomed Ali, and carried on in Guzerat aud Kotli, in the Seal- 
while at Madras, made the acquaintance of kote district. Several admirable specimens 
Dr. James Anderson. In 1778, the govern- of inland metal work by the native artizaus 
ment of Madras granted him a salary to of Bhooj were likewise found in the collec- 
enable him to carry on his researches, and tion of arms contributed to the Exhibition 
with this aid he visited the Straits of Ma- by H. II. the Kao of Kutch. Some of 
lacca and Siam, towards the end of 1779, and the cutlers still remain at Lahore, but many 
made known the occurrence there of tin ore. of them went to Nizamabad in the Gujran- 
His salary was again increased in 1780, aud walla district ; others to Guzerat, and the 
he then visited Ceylon. He travelled along koftgar artizans, also, have mostly left Lahore 
the coast to Calcutta from which he was to reside in the Kotli- Loharan in the Seal¬ 
returning in 1785, when he was attacked kote district — Cat. Universal Exhibition , 
with diarrhoea or dysentery, and died on 26th 1862 ; Powell. 

June. He bequeathed all his plants to Sir KOGAR of Chenab. Ilolarrhena anti- 
Joseph Banks. His example and instructions dysenterica, Wall . 

diffused a similar taste among liis companions, KOGHaNI, an Affghan tribe occupying 
and hence originated the botanical labours of Gandamak. They formerly held the country 
the society of “ United Brothers.” But, iu the west, hut were expelled by the Jabbar 
although it .may be said that scientific botany Khel Ghilji. They claim to be Ghilji. 
took its rise in India from Koenig, the flora KOGHILU, see Lur. 

of the East Indies had not been eutirely KOH, Pkrs. A mountain, a prefix to 

neglected by European botanists prior to that many solitary mountains and hill ranges 
period, as the works of Rheede, Rumphius, from west of the Himalaya and the Indus 
Plukcuet, the two Burmans, and -finally a even to the Caspian sea. The Koh-i-Kush 
large aud well preserved, yet unfortunately or Caucacus, one of these, is the great stony 
almost unknown, collection of Indian plants belt that separates northern from southern 
in the Oxford herbarium, formed in the early Asia. In traversing the kingdoms of Hindu- 
part of the eighteenth century, amply testify, stan and Cahul, from the east of Bengal to 
KOERI, Hind, In Hindustan, vegetable Herat, we find them everywhere bounded on 
gardeners aud agriculturists. In Bahar they the north by a chain of mountains, which is 
grow the poppy, they are in general very covered with perpetual snow, for almost the 
respectable. whole of that extent, and from which all 

KOES ? or Jack tree ? Artocarpus inte- the groat rivers of both countries appear 
grifolia ? yields a moderately hard, but rather to issue. This chain commences near the 
coarse and open grained, though heavy, Cey- Brahmaputra, and runs nearly north-west as 
Ion wood, of a beautiful saffron yellow colour, far as Cashmeer, during this part of its 
emits a peculiar, but by no means unpleasant course it is (from hima Sanscrit, for snow), 
odour.— Edye , Timber of Ceylon . called the Himaleh by the natives of the 

KOET, Hind. Feronia elephautum, Roxb. neighbouring countries, and is the Himalaya 
KOEUR-TAN, seeKalka. of the English (hima, snow ; alaya, abode). 

KOFE, Rus. Koffe, also Kofiebohnen, From Cashmeer, its general direction is a 
Ger., KofFy, also Koffiboouen, Dut. Coffee, little to the south-west as far as the high 
Coffea arabica, Linn. snowy peak of Hindoo Coosh, nearly north 

KOFTGARI, Hind., is steel inlaid with of Cabul. From this peak its height dimi- 
gold in patterns which^ in former days, was nislies, it no longer bears perpetual snow, 
earned on to a considerable extent in various and is soon after lost in a group qf mountains, 
parts of India. It was chiefly used for de- which stretch in length from Cabul almost to 
corating armour ; guus, coats of mail, helmets, Herat, and occupy more than two degrees of 
swords, and sword handles. These, however, latitude in their breadth. Some ranges issue 
are not the manufacture of the present day from this mass on the west, and extend so 
Since the rebellion in India of 1857, the far into Persia, as to justify, if not completely 
manufacture of arms has been generally dis- to establish, the opinion of the ancients, 
couraged, and koftgari work is, consequently which connected this range with mount Cau- 
now chiefly applied to ornamenting a variety casus on the west of the Caspian sea. From 
of fancy articles, such as jewels, caskets, pen Cashmeer to Hindoo Coosh, the whole JftUBgq 
and card trays, paper weights, paper knives, is known by the name of that peak, From 
inkstands, &c. The process is exactly- the thence to the meridian of Herat, the moun- 
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tains have no general name among the natives, | that ridge, which, under the name of Indian 
but that of Paropamisus has long been applied Caucasus, divided India from Bactria ; and 
to them by European geographers. As seen afterwards took the names of Imaus and 
from the plains of Peshawar the fourth is the Eraodus, separating India from Scythia, 
principal range of the Indian Caucasus, and The ridge that Mr. Forster crossed, near 
is always covered with snow. It is cou- the Caspian sea, had a north aud south 
spicuous from Bactria, and the borders of direction ; and auswers to the mountains 
India, and is seen from places far off in Masdoramus of Ptolemy, which shut up the 
Tartary. Elphinstone says that the ridge of eastern side of Parthia proper, situated on 
Imaus or Himalaya, is seen for a distance of the S. E. of the Caspian. The modem name 
150 and even 250 miles. The Paropamisan of the ridge is Kana-hoody ; and Mr. Forster 
chain, which bounds the Kohistan on the west, remarks, that the elevation of it, is far greater 
extends three hundred and fifty miles from on the west, than on the east ; so that the 
east to west, and two hundred from north to lands of Korasan, are, in general, more ele- 
south. The whole of this space is such a vated than those towards Ispahan. The 
maze of mountains as the most intimate Kana-hoody mountains are those which M. 
knowledge would scarcely enable us to trace ; D’Anville has extended to Herat and Cabul. 
and, though it affords a habitation to the Mr. Vigne thinks the word Paropamisus 
Eimauk and Hazarah, it is so difficult of is formed from the very commonly used 
access and so little frequented, that no precise Hindustani word “ pahar,” which signifies 
accounts of its geography are to be obtained, a “ hill” or “ mountain,” and which was 
It is certain, however, that the range of perhaps the word meant by Mr. Masson, 
Hindoo Coosh is no longer so lofty, as to be and the other word “ pam,” a “ roof,” that is, 
conspicuous among the mountains by which a flat roof, such as is used in the east. Mr. 
it is surrounded, and that no continued line Masson informed him that the Paropamisan 
of perpetual snow can any more be traced, range is a good deal broken into mountains, 
The eastern half of this elevated region is with table-lauds on their summits, 
inhabited by the Hazarah, aud is cold, rug- The Hindoo Coosh mountains, was called 
ged and barren : the level spots are little cul- by the Arabs, 66 the stony girdle of the earth.” 
tivated and the hills are naked and abrupt. The Paropamisus west of Afghanistan is 
The western part which belongs to the Eimak, now occupied by intrepid and hardy uoraades, 
though it has wider valleys, aud is better cul- the Eimak aud Hazarah ; and the Afghan 
tivated, is still a wild aud poor country. The races, whether coming from Balk, Cabul, 
northern face of these mountains has a sudden Kandahar or Herat, never venture into their 
descent into the province of Balkh : their mountain districts. The Eimak are shiah and 
acclivity is less on their other extremities, occupy that part of the range nearer Persia and 
except perhaps on the west or south-west, the Caspian, while the Hazarah (from Hazar, 
On the north-west they seem to sink gradually per^ian, a thousand,) are sunni, and dwell 
into the plain 1 which borders on the desert, in the mountains adjoining Afghanistan.— 
The slope of the whole tract is towards the Elph. Cabul ; Rennell's Memoir , pp. 125, 
west. 126, 190 ; Vigne's A personal Narrative, 

Reunell (pp. 125-6) suspects Emodus and pp. 195-6 ; Markham's Embassy , p. 46 ; 
Imaus to be different readings of the same Masson's Journeys . See Koh-i-kas. 
name ; and Imaus or Himaus, to be derived KOH AN U, Mahr. A tumbler, a rope- 

from the Sanscrit word himah, signifying dancer, an acrobat. 

snowy ; and Pliny knew the circumstance, KOHAREE, a river near Birgowah in 
well. That vast ridge bears the same name Gwalior. 

at present. A chain, anciently named Taurus, |COHAT, in lat. 33* 32'*5, long. 71° 22' 9, 
which rises in lesser Asia, aud runs eastward in the Panjab, 40 mijes south of Peshawar is 
through Armenia; from thence deviating 1,745 feet above the sea. Kohat is in a valley 
to the S. E., shuts up the south coast of the five miles long, and averaging four miles 
Caspian sea, was continued by Ptolemy, broad, girdled by hills. To its south is Bun- 
under the names of Coronus, Sariphi, aud noo ; to its west the Wuzceree aud the Bun- 
Paropamisus, dividing Hyrcauin and Tapuri, gush country ; to the east the ridges which 
from Parthia ; Margiaua from Aria ; and overhang the Indus. It is an expensive 
Bactria, from the province of Paropamisus : j encumbrance, but politically indispensable to 
or* according to modern geography, dividing the British governmeut, as connecting Pesha- 
Mazanderan, or Taberistan, from Cumis ; the war with their other Trans-Indus districts, 
countries of .Dahistan, Cor can, and Karasm, Kohat is only approachable from Peshawar by 
from Korasan ; Balk, and Gaur, from Segis- two passes, both passing through the Afree- 
ttffc or Seistau : and finally was made to join di hills. The Khuttuk and their chief were 
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refractory, and if pressed, betook themselves able for the irrigation of rice lauds. The 
to the hills. Those portions however which inhabitants of the villages in the valley lead- 
are held by the hill-tribe of the Khuttuk were iug from Hangu to Kohat are principally 
usually quiet. The Khuttuk iudeed have, shiah, as are all the tribes of the Turi, their 
in their neighbourhood, been uniformly faith* neighbours, although not so bigotted as these ; 
ful and obedient. The valley is famous for or, beiug under control, they are compelled 
its salt mines, the chief of which, at Baha- to conceal their fervour. The Turi, when 
door Kheyl, is guarded by a fort. At Kohat they see a stranger, ask him if he be straight 
itself there is also a force with a cantonment or crooked, putting at the same time the fore- 
and a fort. In the Kohat district, the princi- finger to their foreheads, and holding it first 
pal tribe are the Bungush Puthan. They are a in a perpendicular position, and then in a con- 
large tribe, cau muster 15,000 fighting-men, tolled one. If desirous to be civilly received, 
aud are fairly good soldiers. They highly ap- the stranger had better reply that he is straight 
preciated the light money assessments of the by which they understand he is a shiah. The 
British after what had been long termed the plain of Kohat appears on all sides surround- 
“ robber rule” of sultan Mahomed Barukzye. ed with hills ; on the summit of one of which, 
Up to 1848, he held Kohat as a fief from the to the north, is seen a watch-tower, by which 
Cabul government. It was then taken posses- the road to Peshawar leads. The hills south 
sion of by the British on account of hostility to of Kohat, and the districts of Tauk and 
them during the second Sikh war. The Bunnoo are likewise peopled by genuine 
conduct of the Bungush in reference to the j Affghun, as the pastoral Waziri and others, 
Kohat pass needs to be noticed. The late or by agricultural tribes claiming such a 
khan of Huugoo in the Bungush country descent, and indeed, throughout the moun- 
was in the British service as lieveuue Col- tains on either side of the Indus, every valley 
lector, but he was murdered by one of his has its separate tribe or family, always 
own relatives, and the khanship descend- opposed in interest, and sometimes differing 
ed to his son. The Bungush suffered much in speech and manners. Generally it may 
from the raids of their hill neighbours, be observed, that on the north, the Affghan 
Orukzye, Tooree, Cabulkheyl Wuzeeree r The on one side, and the Toorkaman ou the other, 
inhabitants of the Meeranzye valley are also are gradually pressing upon the old, but less 
Bungush. This valley belonged to the fief energetic Durdoo. The British govern- 
of sultan Mahomed, but being an outlying ment has been concerned chiefly with the 
locality was overlooked when Kohat was taken Afridi of the two passes to Kohat i . e., the 
possession of. The Cabul government then Kohat pass or Gullee and the Jewakee pass, 
lost no time in arranging for the occupation For the guardianship of these passes the 
of Meeranzye, which appeared to have been Afridi have received some kind of consider- 
vacated ; so sirdar Azim Khan, the governor ation from successive dynasties, Ghiznivide, 
of the Khoorrum province, in 1851, summoned Mogol, Dooranee, Barukzye, Sikh, and 
the Meeranzye to surrender ; but they peti- British ; and have broken faith with each 
tioned the British to include them in Kohat. and all. These mountaineers are great 
Under the circumstances this request was traders and carriers. They convey salt from 
acceded to. They were in their hearts hostile mines in the Kohat district to the Peshawar 
to the British government, as indeed they market. They also cut and sell the firewood 
were to any government whatever. Near of their hills. By these means they procure 
Kohat indifferent coal is found, generally a comfortable subsistence, which cultivation 
on the surface. Specimeus of asbetus, oc- ou their rugged hill-sides would not alone 
cur in veins parallel with the coal strata at suffice to afford. This is a fortunate circum- 
Kanigoram ; and both are stated to be in a stance, inasmuch as the British authorities 
hill. Jet, and other bituminous products, are can, by blockading the mouths of the passes, 
also brought from the neighbourhood ofKohat, stop the trade and reduce the Afridi to 
as well as fluid bitumen, or muraia. Hangu sore straits. These passes are of importance, 
is a dependency of the province of Kohat. The Kohat or Gullee pass is the direct and 
The plain of Kohat jand the valley of Hapgu best route from Kohat to Peshawar. The 
are we^l-cultivated and populous. Wheat is government post between these two important 
grown, but the stony soil in many parts seems stations runs usually by this route. Kohat 
more adapted to the culture of maize, or as contains numerous mines of different metals, 
here called juavi, the quality of which is including sona-makhi and pitalmakhi. A 
excellent, and the returns large, while its flour high range of neighbouring hills abounds 
makes admirable bread, and is the general with mines of coal. The Peshawar i bring 
food of the inhabitants. The great command it in great quantities, and often burn it ftjr 
of water, in many situations, is made avail- the purpose of smelting iron, but do not 
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succeed: naphtha, is also found, which the raences near the Brahmaputra, and runs 
villagers generally use for lamps. Momyai, nearly north-west as far as Cashmeer : during 
deemed in India a useful and valuable this part of its course it is (from hima, 
medicine, is dug out of the hills of Kohat ; it! Sanscrit, for snow), called Ilimaleh by the 
is black, and resembles gum. It is very j natives of the neighbouring countries and is 
dear in India, and scarce. The Afridi lie the Himalaya of the English (hima, snow ; 
between Peshawar and Kohat and the Deraj at alaya, abode). From Cashmeer, its general 
strip of land extends from the hills and direction is a little to the south-west as far 
valleys of Kohat to the Sind frontier.— Mohan as the high snowy peak of Hindoo Coosh, 
Lai's Travels , p . 358 ; Schl. % Ad . ; Rec. of nearly north of Cabul. From this peak its 
G.ofL, No. ii ; Masson's Journeys , Vol, i, height diminishes, it no longer bears perpetual 
pp. 114 to 117; Cunningham's History of snow, and is soon after lost in a group of 
the Sikhs, pp. 6-7. mountains, which stretch in length from Cabul 

KOHATAR, see Kohtav, Korumbar. almost to Herat, and occupy more than two 

KOHEE, female. Koheela, male ; also degrees of latitude in their breadth. Some 
called shaheen, black-eyed hawks, found in ranges issue from this mass on the west, and 
Sindh. extend so far into Persia, as to justify, if not 

KOHEN, Hind. Edwardsia hydaspica. completely to establish, the opinion of the 
KOHER, Hind. Sageretia brandrethiana. ancients, which connected this range with 
KOH-I-BABA, a remarkable snow-clad mount Caucasus on the west of the Caspian 
ridge in the Hindoo Kush, the peaks of which sea. From Cashmeer to Hiudoo Coosh, the 
are about 18,000 feet in height. It is the whole range is known by the name of that 
great continuation of the Hindoo Kush, is peak. From thence to the meridian of Herat, 
about 60 miles long, in lat. 34® 30', and be- the mountains have no general name, among 
tween long. 67° 30', and 68° 30'. It is at the the natives, but that of Paropamisus has long 
S. W. extremity of Hindoo Kush, with which been applied to them by European geogra- 
it is connected by the transverse ridges of phers. As seen from the plains of Peshawar 
Kaloo and Hajeguk. According to Burnes the fourth is the principal range of the 
and Lady Sale, it is about 18,000 feet in Indian Caucasus, and is always covered with 
height ; Outram, 20,000 feet ; Humboldt, snow. It is conspicuous from Bactria, and 
2,800 toisee, or 17,640 feet ; the most pro- the borders of India, and is seen from places 
bable is 16,000 feet. The highest accessible far off in Tartary. Elphinstone says that 
point is in lat. 34° 40", long. 67° 30' ; and is the ridge of Imaus or Himalaya, is seen foi¬ 
ls,200 feet; Hajeguk pass is 11,700 feet. It a distance of 150 and even 250 miles. The 
is a vast rounded mass, the culminating ridge Paropamisan chain, which bounds the Kohis- 
ascending in lofty peaks, covered witli perpe- tan on the west, extends three hundred and 
tual snow, stretching as far as the eye can fifty miles from east to west, and two hun- 
reach : further to the west it sinks into the dred from north to south. The whole of 
mazy mountains forming the Hazarali high- this space is such a maze of mountains as the 
lajids. It is supposed to be the Paiaptumsus most intimate knowledge would scarcely 
of the Greeks. enable us to trace ; and, though it affords a 

KOH-I-DAMAN, Chavekar, at the head habitation to the Eimauk and Hazmah, it 
of the Koh-Daman valley, north of Kabul, is so difficult of access and so little • fre- 
is famous for the gallant defence made there queuted, that no precise accounts of its geo- 
by Eldred Pottinger and Haughton, during graphy are to be obtained. It is certain, 
the Kabul outbreak. It is mentioned by Ibn however, that the range of Hindoo Coosh is 
Batuta as Charkh. Leech, in his Report on no louger so lofty, as to be conspicuous 
the passes calls it Charka. among the mountains by which it is sur- 

KOH-LDUZDAN, see Khawh Rud, rounded, and that no continued line of per- 

KOH-I-HAMON, see Kashmir. petual snow Can any more be traced. The 

KOH-I-KAF, Pers. The Kaf mountain, eastern half of the elevated region is inhabit- 
KOH-I-KAS, or Koh-i-Kush or Caucasus, ed by the Ilazarah, and is cold, rugged and 
is the great stony belt that separates northern barren : the level spots are little cultivated, 
from southern Asia. In traversing the and the hills are naked and abrupt* The 
kingdoms of Hindustan and Cabul, from tho western part which belongs to the Eimak, 
east of Bengal to Herat, we find them every- though it has wider valleys, and is better 
where bounded on the north by a chain of cultivated, is still a wild and poor country, 
mountains, whiph is covered with perpetual The northern face of these mountains has a 
snow, for almost the whole Of that extent, sudden descent into the province of Balkh : 
and from which all the groat rivers of both their acclivity is less on their other extremi- 
coun tries appear to issue. This chain com- ties, except perhaps on the west or south- 
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west. On the north-west they seem to sink Himalaya, from the Hindoo Koosh to Nipal, 
gradually into the plain which borders on the Safed Koh is visible. Its snowy top, 
the desert. The slope of the whole tract is is also visible from Peshawar, but it cannot 
towards the west. See Koh. bo seen from Cabul, even from the top of the 

KOII-I-MEERIAH, a hill north of the Tuklit-i-Shah, which rises behind it,— Vigne's 
Oxus which produces coal of good quality. A personal Nar^p. 234. 

It is near Baljawar, one day’s journey north KOH-I-SAFI. Behind, or east of the Siah 
of the Oxus river.— Wood's Journey to the Koh, is a hilly tract, not mountainous, al- 
Oxus. See Baljawar. though waste aud desolate, named Koh-i-Safi, 

KOH-I-MUBARIK, a rock which British from the tribe that pasture their flocks in it; 
sailors call Borabareck. Koh-i-mubarak, and this tract intervenes between the Siah 
means blessed mountain, but it is also called Koh aud the valley of Tagliow ; moreover, 
Ras raubarak, the fortunate or auspicious through it meanders the river of the Kohis- 
head land. tan.— Masson's Journeys , VoL iii, p 151. 

KOH-I-NOKREH, or Silver Mountain. KOHISTAN, literally, hill country, but 
Mines were formerly worked, near the vil- commonly so applied to raouutain -tracts on 
lages of Sahr Rud, Hassa and Mahomedabad. the N. W. frontier of British possessions in 
This mine had probably been abandoned, India. 

like mauy others in Persia, when the pro- In the Kohistan of Cabul , the people occu- 
duce was found inadequate to the labour of py partially the valleys of Ghoribund, Punjir, 
working ; or when, -as the peasant signifi- Nijrou, Tagow, Alishang, Alighur and the 
oautly said, deb kharch, null hascl, the ex- lower Kuner. To the south-east, the Kohis- 
pense amounted to ten with only nine of tan extends to the hills of Tagow, and 
profit.— Ouseley's Travels , VoL ii, p. 106. farther away, to Lughman, the Lamghan of 
KOII-I-NUR, or Mountain of Light, a cele- Baber, and so called, according to him, 
bratod diamoud, said to be the immemorial because the tomb of Lamech, the father of 
heirloom of Indian sovereignty from the days Nuh or Noah, is to be seen there. From 
of the Paudu. Colonel Sleeman would have it Charikar to Jellalabad the road is open, and it 
that this great diamond was first found in is supposed that Alexander, whether he 
Golconda by Meer Jumla, and presented by re-crossed the mountains at Bamian, or at 
him to Shah Jehan, as a nuzzur for a pass- Begliram, marched by this route towards 
port to his aggrandizement. But Baber states India. On a detached and comparatively low 
that on his capture of the palace of Ibrahim hill, a whitish streak is observed, extending 
Lodi at Agra, he found 4 one famous diamoud, from the summit to the foot of it. This is 
which had been acquired by sultan Allah- the Reg-rawan, or running sand mentioned by 
ood-deeu. It is so valuable, that judges of Baber. The natives say that it runs up 
diamouds valued it at half the daily expense again, aud that it is never diminished ; and 
of the world.’ Most probably this gem was that there is a cave at its foot where noises 
no other than the famous Koh-i-Nur, which is are heard. It has been described by Buvnes, 
said to have been an inch and a half in length, Vigne and other travellers, 
and au inch in width. Beiug carried off* by The Kohistan of Juliandhur is interesting 
Nadir shah, it was afterwards seized in the ethnologically. The revenue of the rajah of 
plunder of .that monarch’s tents, by Ahmed Mundi is reckoned at four lacs of rupees a 
.shah, from whom it descended to his son, year, much of which is derived from salt and 
Shah Shooja, and is now in London. His the half is paid to the British Government, 
highness the Guioowar of Baroda purchased The hamlets in Kooloo, near the Tiri pass, in 
the celebrated diamond Star of the South for the Jullandhur Kohistan, seldom contain more 
the sum of eight lacs and three-quarters of than from fifteen to twenty houses. Single 
rupees, £37,000 sterling. The Star of the houses are numerous, and, from being scat- 
South is next to the Koh-i-Nur, the largest tered amongst the fields, give an agreeable 
diamond in the world ; weighing 125 carats, variety to the bold landscape. This distribu- 
and is a gemof extraordinary purity and lustre, tion of houses arises from lands available for 
Tr. Hind Fo/.ii, p. 318. See Diamond, cultivation being usually of small extent and, 

‘ KOH-I-RUD, an artificial reservoir at widely separated, and consequently unable to 
Ispahan. support large communities. It is also impe- 

KOH-I-SAFED, or White Mountain, forms ratively necessary for the husbandman not tp 
a most majestic boundary to the southern place a ravine or any other, impediment be¬ 
side of a plain, at a distance of about fifteen tween his hut and his fields, as all comnftin^' 
or twenty miles from the town. Its height, cation with them would probably be 
at a guess, is about seventeen thousand feet, during the greater part of the rains, ah Ucff 
and along the whole southern side of the portant season of the year in India. TB&' 
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natives of Sookeyt, Mundee, and Kooloo, in as in front Ladies have theirs covered over 
the Kohistourof the Jullandhur, have sallow with scarlet cloth. All agricultural labors, 
complexions and appear to be of the same with the exception of ploughing, are perform- 
race as the inhabitants of Busahir. In fact ed by the women, while the men sit idling at 
many of the coolies employed in carrying home, grain crops are cut with the sickle, 
baggage between Simla and Kalka are men and burdens are usually carried in the kilta 
from these states, who are attracted there by or large conical baskets hanging over the 
the wages, which average one anna a day iu shoulders on to the back, which is the gene- 
their own districts, but from four to six annas ral mode of carrying loads in the Himalaya 
on the left bank of the Sutlej. The men are mountains. The mountaineers of those parts 
generally tall and strong, but few of them are had loug been in the habit of ill-treating their 
handsome. Many of the young women are wives, and ou the introduction of English 
pretty, but at the age of 20 or 25 become laws the desertion of their husbands by the 
coarse and stout. The dress of both sexes is women was pretty general. The men of 
nearly the same. It consists of a drab-coloured Kulu laid their grievances before the pro¬ 
woollen frock, trowsers of the same, or of per authority, by whom they were told that 
leather, and a flat skull cap, generally black, since, before the British rule, they valued 
with sandals made of coarse grass. The their cattle more than their tvives, they must 
woollen cloth called puttoo is manufactured now reverse the custom, and take greater 
by themselves and resembles thick coarse care of their wives, a system of valuation they 
blanketing. It is sold in pieces of 10 inches evidently could not appreciate, as wives were 
in width and about 21 feet in length at 2 Rs. more plentiful than cattle. About Subathoo 

8 As., or 3 Rs. a piece, according to the qua- one sometimes sees infants wrapped up like 

lifcy. Both sexes wear a girdle around the little mummies and laid in such a position 
waist, and the men generally go bare-legged that a small rill of water falls on their heads, 
during the hot weather. They seldom, if These infants are usually watched by some 
ever, wear shoes, the richer classes, however, elderly female whilst their mothers are em- 

wear worsted stockings and shoes when they ployed in the fields. The natives believe 

go out. The womeu, instead of the cap, that this ordeal strengthens the children and 
sometimes have a coloured piece of cloth tied renders them hardy, and that it cures dysen- 
round the head, and occasionally twist their tery aud various other diseases. But the 
hair into one long plait, the end of which is common object is to keep them asleep, and 
then ornamented with slips of coloured cloth this is found to be the most effectual means 
or shreds of worsted. The plait is by no of so doing. It is not known whether the 
means unbecoming to the young. The dress inhabitants of the mountainous district on the 
of the women on the western side of the light bank of the Sutlej adopt this plan or 
Seukundir range cousists of a tightly fitting not. They dread the evil eye, and have 
body and sleeves with a full petticoat having recourse to witch finders, who feign the power 
a broad border at the bottom. Their favorite of discovering evil spirits which wander over 
colour is a light yellowish chocolate, whilst the the mountains in the tangible form of witches, 
border is generally of a deep blue or of some If a cow or any other liviug creature die, its 
other dark colour. A veil is thrown over the death is immediately attributed to some evil 
head and shoulders, as in the plains. If they eye, and a witch finder is employed to dis- 
meet a European they stop and turn their cover it. This impostor haviug selected some 
backs to him until he have passed. The men old woman who had no means of propitiating 
dress pretty much in the same manner as those him by gifts, placed his victim in the centre 
on the plains. The women of Kooloo and of a group, whilst all interested in the case 
the adjoining states are inordinately fond of sit around her in a circle. He then dances 
ornaments. These are of the usual descrip- round the poor creature, and ultimately nods 
tion # with the exception of mother o’pearl his head towards her, whereupon all the 
amulett, which both men and women use, lookers on do the same, which coincidence is 
consisting of small thin plates of mother o’pearl deemed a sufficient proof of guilt. Formerly 
of'various sizes and engraved with mystical she was subsequently condemned to be burnt 
figures. Several of these are hung around to death ! But since that district became a 
the neck and hang conspicupusly on the chest. British province and these inhuman proceeds 
Polyandry is said to be unknown amongst ngs have not been allowed to take place, they 
them, .nor are they guilty of infanticide, but declare the victim of their superstitions cre- 
poiygamy is general. Travelling is generally dulity an outcaste, and refuse her the corn- 
performed in the janpan by those who can monest necessaries of life, thus she is aban- 
aflftrd it. The janpan is like a large tray doned to her fate, and would probably starve 
with a pair of bamboo shafts behind as well to death, but for the timely gift of a goat or a 
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sheep by some one of hei* relatives to the 
witch finder, who forthwith fastens the guilt 
on some other person in the hope of extort¬ 
ing in a similar manner from the relatives of 
the last accused. 

The inhabitants of the Chumba range 
appear to be a different race of men. They 
are shorter and appear much stronger, and 
are certainly oleauer about their persons. 
They call themselves Rajpoots, and say they 
belong to the Guddeejat. They are sharp 
and able to impose upon their less know¬ 
ing neighbours. Most of the witch-fiuders 
are of the Chumba Guddee. When Euro¬ 
peans made their first appearance in the 
Kangra valley, these men had very slight 
notions of caste and would eat or drink any 
thing the former gave them, whereas, since 
their contact with the natives of the plains, 
they have become as bigotted as any hindoo. 
The Chumba Guddee may always be known 
by their peculiar conical caps, with lappets to 
turn down over the ears like an English 
travelling cap. As the traveller proceeds 
from the plains into the interior, it is very 
interesting to remark the gradual change in 
the features, from the Hiudoostani to the 
Tartar-like countenance of the Lahouli. 
These last are a totally distinct race from the 
people of Kulu or the Chumba Gaddi range. 
The Lahouli are a short sturdy set of men, 
very ugly and filthily dirty. The women are 
decidedly plain. The costume of both sexes 
consists of a pair of loose woollen drawers, with 
a frock of the same material, whilst a wrapper 
is also often wound around the body by being 
thrown over the shoulders and fastened by a 
brass clasp in front. Their dress, generally of 
a black colour, is of a kiud of plaid, and their 
caps are of the same. The women wear 
their hair either in long plaits fastened at the 
back of the head with a profusion of red wool 
and coloured threads, or comb it back off the 
forehead, tying it in a lump behind, and 
adorning it iu a similar manner. Around the 
fiat circular caps are strung large white shells 
like cowries, glass beads, aud pieces of amber. 
Around their neck, both men and wom«n wear 
amulets of mother o’pearl, pieces of amber, 
turquoises and other precious stones. Each 
man has hanging to his belt, a timber pouch 
aud a brass instrument for striking fire ; 
with many other non-descript implements. 
They spend six mouths of each year in Kulu 
on account of the severity of the winter 
season in LahouL. The greater part of that 
time they pass in dancing and drinking. Ou 
their jubilees, they set off fireworks and make 
a tremendous noise, whilst the women dance* 
These exhibitions do not terminate until they 
are alt too drunk to continue them* AH the 
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mountaineers are fond of spirituous liquors, 
especially of brandy, but do not often drink 
to excess. In their orgies, the women are 
ridiculously decked out, especially the aged ’ 
dames, Mauy of the young damsels Jiave 
beautiful eyes, of which they make the 
utmost use. Their characteristic costume, 
their long cues of hair, and felt caps stuck 
coquettishly on one side, and the peculiar 
bunchy knot peeping out behind, to say 
nothing of the ornaments, produce a most 
ludicrous effect, whilst they shuffle and 
wriggle their bodies about in the dance. 
The men continue either quietly lopking on 
or beat tom-toms and other instruments. It 
is a custom to add the names of adjacent 
towns, villages, or places of note, thus the 
place and town are spoken of as Shujanpoor 
Tira ; the Bui Dhoon is called Sookeyt 
Mundi ; also Kaugra Bhawun ; and Pallam 
Puttiar, &c., are terms commonly used. The 
following elevations obtained from Capt. A. 
Cunningham are to be taken as approxima¬ 
tions. They may be 100 feet either more 
or less than the truth 

Adinanagur, ft. 3,200 Hoshiarpoor, ft. 1,200 

Pathankot. 1,200 Kumleh-gurh... 4,258 

Noorpoor. 1,665 Nari Ghaut.2,009 

Kotila. 1,370 Raj poor ditto... 2,500 

Kangara. 2,647 Sekunder do...* 5,430 

Joala Mukhi... 1,805 Jaintri ditto.5,632 

Tira. 2,470 Gogar pass.4,900 

Mundi. 2,637 Tiri ditto.6,485 

Sultanpoor. 4,584 

Kohistani. — Kaghan, is a narrow glen 
stretching upwards from the northernmost 
point of the Hazara district for a distance of 
nearly 90 miles, and separating maharajah 
Golab Sing’s territory from the independent 
mountaineers. Adjoining Kaghan and reach¬ 
ing the Hussunzye country, separating the 
Hazara border from the Indus, and adjoiniug 
the Agrore fiefship in Hazara, is the country 
of some hill tribes named Kohistani and Swati, 
who originally came from the Swat valley. 

The Paropamisan chain , which bounds the 
Kohistan on the west, extends three hundred 
and fifty miles from east to west, and two 
hundred from* north to south. The whole of 
this space is a maze of mountains, and though 
it affords a habitation to the Eiraak and Hazara, 
it is so difficult of access, and so little fre¬ 
quented, that no precise accounts of its geo¬ 
graphy are to be obtained.-— Moorcroffs 
Travels in Journal Beng. As. Soc., p. 387 ; 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
No. ccii, April, p. 408. See Kuvir, India, 
Affghan, Kaffir, Kbyber, Koh, Kush, Kabul. 

KOH-I-TAK, the Sulimani range is finish* 
ed by the Pahar, or hills of Koh-i-Tak; 
and to the north-west is the Kph-i-Ko&£, 
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with a little snow upon its summit, The 
Kayser mountain arises in front in a southern 
direction. 

KOH-I-ZARD, see Khuzistnn. 

KOH KIRANA, Hind. A hill just within 
the boundaries of the Jhang district, yielding 
iron ore of good quality. 

KOH-KOOT, a high and level island in 
lat. 11° 36' north, long, and 102° 34' east. It 
has a high conical hill on the south-west. 

KOHL or Kohol, An. Lamp-black, used by 
women for staining their eyelashes. It is 
collected by holding a knife over the flame of 
a lamp, and is applied with a glass, leadeu, or 
wooden needle, called a mil, to the edges of 
the eyelids. This is the fuligo of the Roman 
ladies, the Persians have not yet tried it. The 
Arab and Indian women all use it. Women 
do not use surma or antimony which men 
only apply to their eyes.— Burton's Sind , 
Vol. i, p. 276. 

KOHLEN SAURE, Ger. Carbonic acid. 
KOHLENSAURE BITTERERDE, Ger. 
Magnesia alba. 

KOHLENSAURES NATRON, Soda; ses- 
quicarbonas. Soda, the Natron of the Greeks. 

KOIILENSAURES-ZINK OXYD, Ger. 
Calamine. 

KOHLU, Hind, of Simla. The pulse Caja- 
nus indicus or C. flavus. 

KOHLU, also A nj ancle ? Tam. Sulpha ret 
of antimony. 

KOHOMBA, Singh. Azadiraohta iiulica. 

KOHOON, Singh. Crocus sativus, Linn. 

KOHTAK, or Kohatar, a race on the 
Neilgherries who occupy many of the elevat¬ 
ed parts of the mountains. They have no dis¬ 
tinction of caste, aud differ as much from the 
other tribes of the mountains as they do from 
all other natives of Iudia. They cultivate a 
considerable quantity of the different kinds of 
millet and of the poppy, and sometimes a 
little barley. They are the only artisans of the 
hills, being goldsmiths, silversmiths, potters, 
shoemakers, &c., &c. They worship ideal 
gods of their own, which, however, they do 
not represent by auy image. Mauy of their 
villages are very prettily situated, and gene¬ 
rally on a hill ; aud every hill thus occupied 
is called kohatagiri, or, as more commonly 
pronounced, kotagiri. These people the Toda 
race call kuv,—their term for a mechanic. 
As this tribe kill and eat a great deal of 
beef, it was no doubt intended by their hiudu 
neighbours that they should be called Goha- 
tar, from the Sanscrit Go, a cow, and Hata, 
slaying, &c. They are in number about 2,000. 
Every Kohatar village has, belonging to it, a 
circle of Burgher hamlets or villages, from 
which they claim at periodical seasons the 
payment in kind of certain fees or dues ; and 
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for which they in return furnish the Budaga 
oi’ Burgher race with, or rather make for them 
(the latter supplying the material), their im¬ 
plements of woodcraft and husbandry. These 
fees are generally paid in n certain quantity of 
whatever grain the Budaga has cultivated, for 
each plough of land, besides incidental dues 
on marriages, &c. On one occasion, when 
many miles from one of the Kohatar villages, 
there was observed, within a copse at a short 
distance, a group of Kohatar, men, women and 
children, sitting round a fire from which the 
little smoke that was still rising first attracted 
attention. They had taken possession of a 
deqd bullock, made their repast, cut it up and 
soddened the remainder which was suspended 
to each end of little poles. The Kohatar 
always attend the funerals and obsequies of 
the Toda, &c., receive from them the car¬ 
cases of the buffaloes that are offered in 
sacrifice, allowing from a half to a quarter of 
a rupee for some ; and others they receive in 
return for the assistance the} r afford on these 
occasions or for services which may have 
been performed for the family of the deceased. 
If they cannot supply themselves with flesh 
by any of these means, they kill some of 
their own herd, or purchase for that purpose 
flora the other tribes. The Kohatar burn 
their dead, collect the bones on the following 
day, aud bury them in a bole, marking tlie 
spot where they have done so. This they do 
in order to the performance of the obsequies. 
On the night of the first Mouduy after the 
first new moon in the month of March, all 
the friends of the deceased assemble, and 
preceded by music, go to the place of burning. 
The Kothar, in figure and habits, resemble 
the Chakili or chunkier, ami are workers in 
leather, iron, brass, silver, pottery and woods. 
They will not perform labourer’s work, except 
in building. Their language is a corruption of 
the Canarese. They eat the flesh of animals, 
of whatever distemper they die ; but, in 1825, 
this proved fatal to several men. Their 
stature is low, 4 or 4^ feet, but they are stout 
and healthy. They eat opium. They live iu 
villages all over the naads. Their numbers, 
iu 1825, were 187 men, women 156, boys 75, 
girls 79=497, villages 5, houses 188. 
They never milk their cows. They are not 
polyandrous.— Dr. Shortt ; Earkness UTeiL 
gherry Hills , pp . 30, 81. 

KOHTUL is the Persian word for a pass 
or defile ; Lukh is the Beloochterm. It may 
be a contraction of Koh, mountain, and tel, a 
rising ground, a hill, a tumulus, &c. But tel 
is by some regarded as Arabic, and the 
Burhan-i-Katia dictionary spells it Kutel. Yet, 
in a Persian translation of sultan Baber’s Com¬ 
mentaries, composed by himself in the Moghul 
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language. The spelling is two or three times i 
Kotal.— Ouseley's Travels , Vol. i, p. 268 ; 
Potting er J s Travels inBeloochistan and Sind, 
p. 151. 

KOHU, Hind. Olea europaea. 

KOIA MARAM, Tam. Psidium pyrife- 
rum, also P. pomiferum, the white and red 
guava trees. 

KOIA PIPOLI, Tel. Salicornia indica, 

mud. 

KOIDA CHIKA, Maleal. Pine apple, 
the Ananas sativus, Schult . 

KOIKARA or Kykara, a race who make 
baskets. The name may mean Kaikara, or 
handicraftmen. 

KOI-KOPAL, i. e ., Gond Gopa), a settled 
race of Gond who are cow-keepers. 

KOIL, Hind. The Indian euckow, Eu- 
dynamis orientalis, see Kameri, Koel. 

KOIL, Tam. A temple, thus Kali koil, 
a temple of Kali. 

KOILA-BHUTAL, a wandering Gond 
tribe, whose women are dancing girls. 

KOILASHA, Sans. From kelas, to shine 
in water. This is the Kailas of the Himalaya. 

KOILI AVARI, Tam. Canavalia obtusi- 
folia 

KOILU, Tel. Salicornia bractiata, Roxb. 

KOIR-PAH, the Malayala name of a tree 
which answers the purpose of small spars for 
native vessels : it is said to be strong and 
durable for such purposes.— Edge, M . and C. 

KOIT, Dukh. Feronia eltfphautum, Corr . 

KOITOR, a section of the Gond, including 
the Raj Gond, the Raghuwal, the Daduvi and 
Katulya. The Koitor is the Gond par ex¬ 
cellence : and some suppose the term derived 
from the Persian ‘ Koh, 7 a hill. 

KOITABHAJIT, Sans. Jit, signifies 
victory. 

KOJAG ARA-LAKSHMI, Sans. From 
kah, who, and jagri, to awake. 

KOJAH, see Khajali, Khojah. 

„ KOJLA JAMUN, Duk. Calyptranthes 
caryophyllifolia. 

KOK, Hind. Ficus caricoides. 

KOKAl RANG, Hind. Dull mauve colour. 

KOKALLA, see Inscriptions. 

KOKALLAK, Hind. Tribulus alatus. 

KOK AN, a small territory west of Kash¬ 
gar, with capital of same name, the paternal 
kingdom of Baber. It is ruled by an Uzbek 
khan or chief of the tribe of Yooz who claims 
a lineage from Baber. It is famed for its silk. 
The inhabitants wear skull caps. The posi¬ 
tion of Kokan has been shifted in the most 
recent Russian maps from 41* 23' by 70 # 30' 
to 40° 18' by 71* 1'. The name is also writ¬ 
ten Kokand and Khokand. In Balk and near 
Andkhui, the harvest is at the beginning of 
June; in the oasis countries in July, in 


Kungrat and in the north of Khokand ndt 
till the beginning of August. Of the rivers, 
in that central region, the Oxus is the most 
important, and the Zarafshan, Shahr-Sabz and 
Jaxartes follow, and Kokan an Uzbek chief- 
ship, is situated on the Sir or Jaxartes. It 
possesses considerable celebrity in being 
looked on as the capital of Afrasiab, and is 
historically connected with the campaigns of 
Chengiz and Timur ; but it is better known 
as the birth-place of Baber, from which he 
raised himself, first to the throne of Kabul, 
and ultimately *to that of Hindustan. The 
once fertilo kingdom of Ferghana has again 
taken its place among the nations of Toor- 
kistan. Kokan is not only the key of Toor- 
kistan, it is on the high road to the Chinese 
settlements of Kashgar, Yarkand and Khoten, 
with which it carries on a very considerable 
traffic, and where the khan exercises much 
influence. Also there is an open and regular 
communication fromYarkandto Cashmeer and 
Ladak, so that, with an influence in Kokan, 
the ramifications of commerce becomo infinite, 
extending into Tartary, China proper, and 
even India. Herat is valuable as an empo¬ 
rium further to the south and west. Herat 
has been stated to be the entrepot of Persia, 
Toorkistau, Cabul and India. Kokan will be 
found to be emporium of Tartary and China, 
of Russia, and the northern frontiers of Hin¬ 
dustan. If Russia and England abandon in 
the east the policy of friendly communication 
which ihey maintain in the west, and directly 
or indirectly urge the nations which intervene 
between the Indian borders to make war on 
each other, they will not be fulfilling their 
duties as civilized powers, nor can they derive 
any benefit from such a proceeding. With 
irritating causes at work, Yarkand and Ko¬ 
kan must come into collision, and Kokan* 
backed up by Russia, would succumb to 
Yarkand, and Russian officers and Russian 
merchants will occupy the towns of Yarkand 
and Khoten. Kokan and Yarkand intervene 
between Russia and Hindustan.— Papers ,* 
East India , Cabul and Afghanistan, pp . 
120,136-31. 

KOKAN BER, Hind. Fruit of the wild 
ber, Zizyphus vulgaris, and Z. nummularia. 

KOKA PANDIT, author of a work, in 
Sanscrit verse, De modis coeuudi aliis que 
rebus veneris. There is no book in eastern 
literature, except the Hitopadesa, which is to 
be found in such variety of languages. In 
Persian, Hindustani and Panjabi, it is called 
Lazzat-un-Nissa : in Arabic, the Marifat-un- 
Nayk : in Sindhi, the Farhat-elAshikin. 
The original is in Sanscrit verse, and trans)a* 
tions are to be found in the vernacular 
dialects of India, as the Mahratt), Telugu, &c. 
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KOKAR, see Jet 

KOK-BURADEE, Beng. Salvia plebeia. 

KOKELAR, an artificial lake in Ceylon, 
20 miles in circumference. 

KOKEMAE, a decoction of poppy heads, 
in use in Persia. 

KOKHUR, Hind. Myrsine africana. 

KOKI, see India. 

KOKILA, Hind. Eudynamys orientalis, 
Linn. Himalayan black-bird. 

KOKltAKSHAMU or GoJimidi, Tei.. 
Coix barbata, R. 

KOKKA PAYALA TIGE, Tel. See 
Kukka pala tige ? 

KOKKISA CHETTU, Tel. Bignonia 
suaveolens, R . 

KOKKITA or Kar inguva, Tel. Gardenia 
latifolia, Ait. 

KOKKITA Y ARAL A or Gudama tige, 
* Tel. Yitis adnata, Wall . 

KOKKITA or Kokkiti, or Samudra pala, 
Tel. Argyreia speciosa, Swt., also Desmo- 
dium gangeticum, DC. 

KOKLAS, a pheasant of the Himalaya. 

KOKNA of the Kol, Haliaetus fulviventer, 
Viell. 

KOKNAR, Hind, Papaver somniferum. 

KOKNI BEE, Hind. Zizyphus nummu- 
laria. The Jangli Kokra, Hind., is a species 
of Hibiscus. 

KOKOH. Albizzia, species. 

KOKO KIIOTON, here are five great 
Lama serai, in each of which are more than 
2,000 Lama, besides fifteen smaller serai ; 
20,000 is thus a low estimate for the number 
of Lama in this famous city.— Prinsep's Tibet , 
Tartary and Mongolia f p. 51. 

KOKO-NOR, Mongol. The Blue Lake 
or Blue Sea, is an immense reservoir of water 
more than four hundred miles in circumfer¬ 
ence. According to popular tradition, in 
Tibet, this vast body of water once occupied 
what is now the site of the city of Lha-Ssa, 
and found its way by a subterranean course 
taits present bed.— Hite's Recollections of a 
Journey , p. 224. 

KOONKUSSE, Ger. Cocoa-nut palm. 

KOOKNA ZEYLANICA, Thw. 

Kokooa-gass, Singh. 

This tree i9 not uncommon on the banks of 
streams in the Saffragam and Ambagamowa 
districts, at an elevation of 2,000 to 4,000 
feet. The inner yellow bark is employed by 
the natives medicinally as a sternutatory, and 
an oil is expressed from the seeds, which is 
used for burning in lamps. Wood unknown.— 
Thw . En. PI. Zeyl. , p . 52. 

KOKOORD, see Kiu-siu. 

KOKOS, Bus. Cocoanut palm. 

^KOKGSNOOTEN, Dut. Cocoanut. 

KOKRI, Mahr. A fox. 
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KOKOSNUSSE, Ger. Cocos nucifera, 
Linn. 

KOK-SHIM,Beng. Celsiacoromandeliana. 

KOK-S1NGHA, a renowned pirate chief 
who in a. d. 1661, with a fleet and force of 
25,000 men attacked and destroyed the 
Dutch settlements inFormosa.— Coliingwood . 

KOKSH, Koktsh, see Koccb. 

KOKUL, Tam. Balsamodeudron rox- 
burghianum, Wall. 

KOKUM, of Bombay, Garcinia purpurea, 
Roxb. 

KOKUN or Farghana, see Kokan, Kaffir. 

KOL is the term applied to the aborigines 
of the hill country of Chota Nagpur, Mirza- 
pur and Rewah. Europeans apply the term 
to the Dravidian Oraon, as well as to the 
others, but perhaps erroneously, and most of 
the tribes have other distinctive names. In 
the south of the Chota Nagpur country, about 
Siughbhum, it is applied to the Lurka Kol. 
The Kol of Chota Nagpur, are in two 
tribes, Mundah and Oraon. These are occu¬ 
pying the same villages, cultivating the same 
fields, and their festivals and amusements are 
the same, but they are of entirely distinct 
origin and cannot intermarry without loss of 
caste. The Mundah were the prior occupants. 
The Kol, Lurka Kol, and the wilder Lurka 
Kol of the hills to the west of the Siughbhum 
district, speak nearly the same language as 
the Ho, Sontal, Bhumi and Muudlia. The 
Kol, the Kur ©f Ellichpur, the Korewah 
of Sargujah and Juspur, the Muudah and 
Kheriah of Chota Nagpur, the Ho of 
Siughbhum, the Bhumij of Manbhum and 
Dhulbhum and the Sontal of Manbhum, 
Singhbhum, Cuttack tributary mahals, Haza- 
ribagh and the Sontal Pergunnahs, are 
kindred peoples numbering several millions. 
Amongst the Kol, man and wife eat toge¬ 
ther as is the custom with some Christian and 
mahomedan races. The Kol, the Mundah 
and Oraon tribes and all those cognate to the 
Mundah are passionately fond of dancing, 
which they commence in very early life and 
regard as an accomplishment. They also ' 
sing well and have musical voices and a great 
variety of simple melodies. Their dancing 
assumes a national character at their great 
periodical seasonal festivals and fairs called 
Jatra, at which the young men treat their 
partners with fairings. The Kol have a belief 
in, and greatly dread, witches, and have killed 
many persons whom they believed to bfc so. 
Chota Nagpur, properly Chuttia Nagpur, 
is the country on the eastern part of the ex¬ 
tensive plateau of Central India, on which the 
Koel, the Subunreka, the Damudah and other 
rivers have their sources. It extends into 
Sirgujaft and forms what is called the Upar- 
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gha!t or highland of Juspur, and it is connect¬ 
ed by a continuous chain of hills with the 
Vindhya and Kyraor ranges from which flow 
affluents of the Ganges, and with the high¬ 
lands of Amerkantuk on which are*the sources 
of the Nerbudda. The plateau is, on the 
average, about 3,000 feet above the level of 
the sea with an area of about 7,000 square 
miles. It is on all sides difficult of access, is 
a well wooded, undulating country, diversi¬ 
fied by ranges of hills, and it has a genial 
climate. The population, in 1866, was esti¬ 
mated at about a million, and is formed of a 
number of non-Arian tribes who had fallen 
back to that refuge from the plains, more 
than half of them, however, being the race 
known to Europeans as Kol, the other races 
in Chota Nagpur and its adjoining tracts are, 
the Lurka Kol, Ho, Bhumi, Mundah and 
Sontal. The Kol, in former times, possessed 
the whole of Chota Nagpur, which may now 
be said to be divided between them and the 
Dhangar or Uraon, who came from Rotas- 
ghur. The chief men in most of the villages 
are still, however, of the old Mundali or Kol 
tribe, and they do not intermarry with the 
Dhangar. The greater part of Singhbhum is 
inhabited by Kol, and we fiud them numerous 
in Bainanghotty, and dispersed to the vicini¬ 
ties of Cuttack and Midnapore. 

The Lurka Kol , as they are termed, inha¬ 
bit those extensive tracts, which go under 
the name of the Kolehau. Part of these wilds 
is situated in the Singhbhum district, and the 
inhabitants pay a nominal obedience to the 
maharajah of that province, but the greater 
proportion of this population is more under the 
influence of the rajali of Mokurburj than of any 
of the other powerful chiefs in that part of the 
couutry. But even his orders are obeyed 
only where they are supposed to tend to the 
advantage of the Kol themselves. Upon the 
whole it may be said of this singular people 
that, living in a primeval and patriarchal 
manner under their Moonda and Manki, they 
have managed to preserve a sort of savage 
independence, making themselves dreaded 
and feared by their more powerful and civi¬ 
lized neighbours. The Kolehan with its wilds 
and jangles is divided into different peer, as 
they are termed, or pergunnahs. These peer 
are, generally speaking, not of any great ex- 
tent, two or three moderate marches carry a 
traveller through each of them. There can 
be little doubt, and such is the tradition among 
the people themselves, that the Lurka Kol 
came originally from Chota Nagpur, and are 
descendants of the old Moonda or Moondari 
of that district. They emigrated finding the 
romantic hills and valleys of Chota Nagpur 
too confined for their increasing numbers. 
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The same cast of countenance prevails In the 
two races, though, perhaps, tinged with a 
wilder and more fierce expression in the 
Lurka Kol. The Uraon, who inhabit great 
part of Chota Nagpur, regard the Kol as a 
tribe inferior to themselves, and do not inter¬ 
marry with them. The villages in the Kolehan 
are ruled by Moonda and Manki as in Chota 
Nagpur. The former, the Moonda, is the 
proprietor of one village ; while the latter 
holds six, eight, or twelve. These village 
potentates used frequently to wage fierce war 
with one another, and bitter and long existing 
feuds have often prevailed amongst them. 
There is this peculiarity in the Kol character, 
however, that serious and bloody as may be 
the domestic quarrels, no sooner are they 
threatened with hostilities from without, than 
all their animosities are laid aside and forgot¬ 
ten for a time. The villages are generally 
built ou some elevated spot surrounded by 
trees, and, at some little distance from the 
principal entrance to the villages, the Kol 
standard or ensign, a pair of buffalo horns, is 
suspended in a conspicuous situation. The 
dress of both sexes is alike, a strip of cloth 
brought round the loins and passed between 
the thighs forming their only covering ; the 
women wear a profusion of coloured beads 
suspended from their necks, and have their 
ears pierced with a number of small brass 
rings. Their diet is of a very promiscuous 
nature ; every thing almost that can be con¬ 
sidered eatable being relished by them, and 
much of what we consider carrion is eagerly 
sought for. In this respect they do not differ 
from the Kol of Chota Nagpur. They are 
greatly addicted to drunkenness ; the religion 
of the Lurka Kol is nothing but a superstition 
of the grossest kind. The great divinity is 
the sun (suruj), next to the sun ranks the 
moon (chandoo), and then the stars, which 
they believe to be the children of the latter. 
They uniformly, upon solemn and great occa¬ 
sions, invoke the sun, and by him many of 
these lawless men at times, swore alle¬ 
giance to the late E. I. Company. Another 
form of oath used by them is that of swearing 
upon a small quantity of rice, a tiger’s skin 
and claws, and the earth of the white ants’ 
nests ; besides the sun and moon, other infe¬ 
rior divinities are supposed to exist, to whom 
the Kol offer up sacrifices of various kinds. 
These spirits are supposed to inhabit the trees 
and topes in and around the village. The 
belief the Kol entertain of the power and in¬ 
fluence of the Bhonga must be considerable, 
as they will on no account allow those, trees 
to be denuded of their branches, and still less 
cut down. It is the universal custom in the, 
various Kol villages that when a woman is 
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o.zed with the pains of labour, she is imme¬ 
diately removed to a lonely hut, the door is 
shut upon her, offerings of various kindt are 
suspended near it to propitiate the Bhonga, 
and no one ventures near till all is over. The 
women, it may be observed, are not secluded 
or shut up. When a Kol youth has fixed his 
affection on a lass, generally the inhabitant of 
some neighbouring village, she is waylaid and 
carried off to his house by himself and his 
friends. So soon as information of this reaches 
the parents of the girl, they proceed to the 
village of the ravisher, not however, in gene¬ 
ral, with any hostile purpose. Interviews take 
place between the friends on either side, and 
at length matters are brought to a final set¬ 
tlement ; the new husband paying to the father 
of his spouse a certain number of cows, goats, 
or buffaloes, according to his means, or the 
beauty and comeliness of his bride. After this 
a scene of feasting and intoxication generally 
follows, in which women and children as well 
as men participate. The Kol burn their dead, 
carefully collecting the bones and ashes and 
bury them with offerings of rice in or near 
their villages, placing perpendicular or hori¬ 
zontal slabs of stone over each particular 
grave. Those gravestones form a remark¬ 
able object, and strike the eye of every 
stranger on approaching a Kol village. The 
only weapons used by the Kol, whether in war 
or hunting, are the bow and arrow, and the 
tulwar or axe. 

The Mundah Kol or Ho, comprise about 
two-thirds of the population of the five per- 
gunnahs of Silli, Tamar, Barundah, Rabey 
and Bundu, all others being recent settlers. 
But many of the Mundah Kol have been dis¬ 
possessed of their ancestors’ lands, by middle¬ 
men, brahmans, and vajputs. Mundah settle¬ 
ments are chiefly in the eastern and southern 
parts of Chota Nagpur. The Mundah and Son- 
tal are amongst the ugliest of mankind, the 
Sontal being remarkable for good nature and 
ugliness. They are more like Hotteutots than 
Negroes. The extreme featured of the Mun¬ 
dah ra6e have high cheek bones, small orbits 
often with an oblique setting, flat faces, with¬ 
out much be^rd or whisker, and in colour from 
brown to tawny .yellow. Mundah features are 
flat and broad. The richer people of the Mun¬ 
dah, who aspire to be zemindars, wear the 
poita, reverence brahmans and worship Kali, 
but the mass continue in their original faith. 
The great propitiatory sacrifices to the local 
deities are carousals, at which they eat, drink, 
sihj$ dance and make love, and the hindoos 
settled>in the province propitiate the local dei¬ 
ties. Thfe Mundah country is arranged into 
P^drha or divisions, each consisting of twelve 
or mom villages under a chief, and the chiefs 


meet at times for consultation. Many of* the 
Oraon and some of the Mundah clans orKili, 
are called after animals, the eel, hawk, crow, 
heron, and the clans do not eat the animal 
whose name they bear. The Mundah and Ho 
dead are placed in a coffin along with all the 
clothes and ornaments used, and all the money 
the deceased had, and all burned. The larger 
bones are preserved till a large monumental 
stone can be obtained, and the bones are 
interred below it, the Ho near the houses, the 
Oraon separate from the village. They are 
taken to the tomb in a procession, with young 
girls with empty and partly broken pitchers, 
which they reverse from them to him to show 
that they are empty. The collection of these 
massive grave stones under the fine old 
tamarind trees is a remarkable feature in Kol 
villages. The stones are sometimes so large 
that the men of several villages are required 
to move one. The bones are put with some 
rice into a new earthen vessel, deposited into 
the hole prepared for them and covered with 
the big stone. The Mundah and Oraon races 
are fond of field sports, and all game, large and 
small, disappear from near them. They form 
great hunting parties. Fishing and cock- 
fighting are also resorted to. The Mundah 
and Ho have a shamanite religion. They 
have no worship of material idols, but Sing- 
bongu, the sun, is the supreme being, the 
creator and preserver, a beneficent deity, and 
they have secondary gods all invisible, and 
generally malevolent. Sacrifices to Singbongu 
are made of fowls, pigs, a white goat, the ram 
and buffalo. The Kol aud Sura dwell towards 
the north of the Gond aud Kond in Central 
India ; their languages contain Dravidian 
words, but they belong to a totally different 
family of languages. The Kol also inhabit the 
forest and mountain tracts of Benares, south 
Bahar and Chota Nagpur on the north of the 
Kond, in Ghondwana, and border on the 
people in the Rajmahal hills, dwelling in the 
east at Sumbulpur, Sirgujab, Gangpur, Chota 
Nagpur, Ramgurh and Mongir. The Kol 
were described by Lt. Tickell in 1840, in the 
Bengal Asiatic Society’s Journal. One tribe 
called Oraon, was driven at an early period 
from the neighbourhood of the Ganges, and 
found the Mundah Kol tribe in possession of 
Chota Nagpur. The Mundah call themselves 
Ho, though more generally known as Kol. 
The Kol and Male-Uraon are physically Ultra- 
Indian more than Dravidian, and the occupa¬ 
tion of the eastern Vindhya and hills on the 
opposite side of the Gangetic valley, by Ultra- 
Indians, implies that the valley itself was at one 
time possessed by the same race,—the simplest 
conclusion is that the Kol were an extension 
of the ancient Ultra-Indo Dravidian popula- 
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tion of the lower Ganges and of the highlands Mongol and Turk aro so many branches of the 
on its eastern margin. The Kol, and Lurka Turanian family, and he regards the abort* 
Kol and Sura, in Singhbum, north of the gines of British India, as northraen of the Sey- 
Gond, are regarded by all writers as of the thic stem, but he remains undecided whether 
prior Scythic stock. they owe their Scythic physiognomy to the 

The Lurka Kol were subdued in 1821, and Taugus, the Mongol or the Turk branch of 
an agreement was made with them by which the Tartars or Scythians, and whether they 
they bound themselves to be subject to the immigrated from beyond the Himalaya at 
British government, and to pay a lixed tribute one period and at one point, or at several 
to their chiefs. In 1857, a large number of periods and at as many points. All writers 
the Lurka Kol espoused the cause of the rajah are of opinion that when the Aryans entered 
of Porahat, a raj put chieftain near the Kole- India, they found the country occupied by 
han, but ou the restoration of order they re- prior Scythic races, to whom their writers 
verted to peaceful pursuits. The estate of apply such contemptuous expressions, as 
the rajah of Singhbum, afterwards styled the Dasya, M’lilecha &c. These prior races seem 
rajah of Porahat, was then confiscated for re- to have been driven largely out of northern 
bellion. The total revenue from the district India into and through the Vindhynn moun- 
is about Rupees 45,000. The expenditure tains into the Peninsula of India and Ceylon, 
including a police battalion, amounts to about where their idiom, theTamul, Telugu, Mala- 
Rupees 30,000. Kol arms are the bow, a yalam and Karnatica are sister dialects of one 
piece of bamboo with bamboo string, the arrow speech, and Dr. Pritchard concurs in opinion 
barbed and battle axe. The Kol intermixed with Professor Rask who regards the lan- 
withthe Good on the Sumbulpur borders, are guages of the mountain tribes of India, the 
said to be called Kirki. In British India and Bhil, the Gond, the Toda and others, as also 
ou its borders are four distinct branches of the of the Tartar stock, and mentions that some 
family of languages spoken by members of the curious analogies.have been observed between 
Turanian race. In the north are the Hiraala- the Tamulian and other dialects of the penin- 
yan tribes, with their dialects, occupying from sula and the languages of Australia. Mr. 
the Kanawars on the Sutlej to theBotiof Bhu- Logan, however, who has had great oppor- 
tan in the extreme east. Then there are the tunities of contrasting and comparing the 
Lohitic class of languages, comprising with the Dravidians from various parts of India, in- 
Burmese and others of the .Malay Peninsula dines to call them South Indian. He remarks 
the dialects of the Naga tribes and of the that, physically, the population of Southern 
Mikir in Assam, and of the Bodo, Kachari, India is one of the most variable and mixed, 
Kuki and Garo in Eastern Bengal. Nearly which any ethnic province displays. A glance 
related to this class is the Kol or Munda at a considerable number of Kling (Telugu) 
family of languages, including the Kol, Son- and Tamulur of different castes and occupa- 
thal and Bhumi of Sin’hbhum and Western tions, shows that the varieties when com- 
Bengal and tho Mundala of Chota Nagpur, pared with those of similar assemblages of 
the Kur or Muasi and the Korku iu Hushan- men of other races, such as Europeans, 
gabad, and westward in the forests of the Ultra-Indiaii9 or Indonesians (including 
Tapti and Nerbudda until they come in con- negroes in the last two cases) are too great to 
tact with the Bhil of the Vind’hya hills and allow of their being referred to.a single race 
the Nahal of the Kaudesh belong to this of pure blood. Some are exceedingly Iranian, 
family ; iudeed Mr. Hislop held that the word some are Semitic, others Australian, some 
Kur is identical with Kol. remind us of Egyptians, while others again 

The fourth branch is Tamulic or Dravi- have Malaya, Polynesian and even Siraang 
dian, to which belong the Brahui of Baluchis- and Papuan features. This varied character 
tan, the Gondi, the Tuluva of Kanada, the of the races of the south of the peninsula may 
Karnata of the Southern Mahratta country, be seen daily, in Madras, to which all the 
the Todava of the Neilgherrics, the Mala- races from the south of India resort, 
yalam of Travancore, the Taraul and the The Ho differs from the northern languages 
Teliigu. not only in its greater fluency and agglutina* 

Thi Kur and the Sonthal are closely tive and inchoate flexional tendency, but in its 
related, and are separated from the Dravidian. dissyllabic character, its profusion of dual and 
The Kur or Muasi and the Korku or Kurku, relative forms of the pronouns, and in the 
to the north-west and west of the Maha- position of the qualitive before the substantive, 
deva hills, are, in language at least, quite Three lists of words were obtained by 
distinct from the Gond tribes. Captain Houghton from Chyebassa in Cen- 

Mr. Hodgson is of opinion that the Tamu- tral India, and two by Colonel Ousely firdm* 
lion, Tibetan, Indo-Chinese, Tnngus, Chinese, Chota Nagpore, all of which Mr* Hodg- 
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son regarded as dialects of the great Kol 
language, and by means of the Uraon speech 
he further traced, without difficulty, the con¬ 
nection of the language of the Kol with that 
of the hill men of the Rajmahal and Bhagal- 
pur ranges. He considers that between those 
several Kol tongues and that of the Gond of 
the Vindhya there are obvious links, and Mr. 


Elliot showed that much resemblance both 
in vocables and structure existed between 
that Gond language and the cultivated tongues 
of the Dekhan. The Sontal call the Kol, 
Ho-lar-Ka. Marang Booroo is a god of the 
Kol, of the Ho and Oraon tribes, the Sontal, 
Bhoomij and Munda. Booroo means a moun¬ 
tain, and every mountain has its spirit. 


Khond and Kol words, from Dr . Voysey's MS. Journal , collected in 1821, 1823 § 1824. 



Coour Gond. 
Elliclipoor. 

GondN. of 
Nerbudda. 
Choka near 
Hoshungabad. 

Cole lan¬ 
guage 
Chinooh. 


Coour Gond 
or Gond of 
tho Gawil- 
ghur range 
of Nerbudda 

Goond of 
Hoshun¬ 
gabad. 

Cole words 
at Cliin- 
nooh. 


Hejuh? dota.. 

Warra. PI: 



Ipeel. 

Sookoom.. 

Gpeel .... 


mansa.. 

Hoko. 

God. 

Goomoiesun 

Permesur. 



Mace. PI: air.. 






Water. 

Da. 

Y eer. 

Da. 





Fire. 

Singhel. 

Kiss. 

Singhel. 






Kan sa. 

Durtee. 

Hausa. 



Wullai... 



Yotha. 

Tonghce. 

Sukum, 

Tiger. 

Koda. 


Kola. 

Tree. 

Seen?. 

Murha. 

Darao. 

Antelope. 

Gotharie.... 





Phookee. 

Doomoor. 





Milk ... 

I)oob. 

Pael. 

Towah. 

Buffaloe. 

Butkil.. .. 

Hermee.. 

Bit kilko 

Kill. 



Booroo. 







Oah. 














Chaboo-Koto.. 

Todee. 

Ah. 

Bamboo. 





Moonh. 

Kenik. 

Meht. 

A mill. 


Dad. 



Meht. 

Musur. 

Mooauh. 

A child. 




Hair . . 

Ap. 

Chootee. 

Oop. 

A female child 





Sokra . 






Sarr 

Flesh . 

Jeloo . 

Soree PI : 








Khank.. 

Geloo. 






Shena . 

Sropie . 

Goorie. 





Urine ... 

Kooknum .... 


Dooki. 





Tn ffitrp 

Tkeja .... 

Seerake . 

Immoymen. 





,, bring . 

Salija . 

Tunaka. 

Haraowkoo- 

l. 

Mea . .. 


Mea. 

drink 

Nnweja .. 

Ooujena. 

Nowecmen. 

2. 

Banah. 


Bariaba, 


Jomeja.^ 

Tinjeena . 

Joomomen. 




desoom. 

strike - - 

Khowja . 

Jemra . 

Allumrooya 




boongha 

nail nut. 

If ii j flfl j a 

Wonaro . 

Koorkoor- 

3. 

Aphe . 


Aphia. .. 




toowemen. 

4. 

Aphson ...» 


Aphoon .. 


Gitejeeja . 

Narascen . 

Gitecmen. 

5. 

Binnace. ... 


M unace 


Biteja . 

Teda . 

Tingoomen. 




singbooen 

*’ sit . 

Soobangeja. . . . 


Doobmen. 

0. 

Terrume.. .. 


Turrum, 

„ ask where he 







diggy.. 

kae ornriA 

Chota walunja 


Senwakoo. 

7. 

Aya . 


Aya, kora 

HAS ftUliU . . 

hlntf 

Tolkeja . 


Tolemen. 




soondie. 

,, open . 

Itl keja . 

Teda. 

Rahemen. 

8. 

9. 

Elhar . 

Arhe. 


Ilnar .... 
A rhe... 





10. 








11. 







1 

12. 

Cheedy . 


Gye. 


Cole Chinnooh. 


Kurrea. 

Boepace. 

Korar. 

Angram. 

Chanplca. 

Chakel. 

Kandchum 

Sirka. 

Lagorio. 

Siuko. 

Sooreen. 

Poortee. 


Seedhor. 

Oiggy. 

Soondee. 

Buddra. 

Gagoree. 


From the geographical distribution of the by the invading Arya from the upper Indus. 
Koi and Dravidian languages, Mr. Hislop To the early Arya the prior tribes were known 
concludes that while the stream of Dravidian as Dasi, who Dr. J. Wilson tells us, were not 
population, as evidenced by the Brahui in altogether barbarians, for they had distinctive 
Baluchistan, entered India by the north-west, cities and other establishments of at least a 
that of the Kol family seems to have found partial civilization. Then, as now, they were 
admission by the north-east and, as the one darker than the Arya : and, according to Dr. 
flowed south towards Cape Kumari, and the Wilson, the more marked Turanians in Guje- 
other in the same direction towards Cape rat and other provinces are still denominated 
Romania, a part of each appears to have met the Kali Praja (corrupted intoParej) or black 
and crossed in Central India. This hypothe- population. In former times the Kol or 
sis rests on the presence of the Brahui where Col possessed the whole of Chota Nagpur, 
they are, a fact which is not inconsistent, | which may now be said to be divided be* 
however, with the supposition that the Dra- tween them and the Dhangar or Uraon, 
vidian tribes may also have entered India who came from Rotasghur. TJie chief men 
from the north-east or even across the Him a- in most of the villages are still however of 
laya, as the Kanawar, Newar, Chepang, and the Munda or Kol tribe, and they do not 
other tribes have done, while the Kol tribes intermarry with the • Dhangar. The greater 
were an offshoot from a later horde, the main part of Singhboom is inhabited by Ko), and 
body of which entered the eastern Peninsula, we find, them numerous in Bamanghotty, and 
The Brahui may have been driven westward dispersed to the vicinities of Cuttack and 
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KOLADYN. 


KO-LAOU. 


Midnapove. The Lutka Ko\, as they ave \ Ku-im, to belong to ibeBum&n family. The 
termed, inhabit those extensive tracts as yet \ Ku-ki represent its most archaic and barbarous 
but little known, which go under the name condition. The tribes that have been exposed 
of the Kolehan.— Balfour in Journal of Beng. on the sea board of Arakan and in the basin of 
As . Soc 1844 ; Ib„ in Jameson's Ediu - the Irawadi, to the influence of the Chinese, 
burgh Journal^ 1843 ; Dr, Voysey's Jour - Shan, Mon, Bengali and more distant com- 
nal ; Campbell , pp. 27-36 ; Dalton , pp. 150- mercial nations, have attained a comparatively 

4, 154-63, 158-185 ; Journal of the R. A. high civilization. The Sing-pho, although 

S. 9 Vol. xviii of 1861, pp. 370 to 375 ; Ma - much behind the Burmans, are greatly in 
son , Burmak , pp. 131-2 ; Aitckison , Trea- advance of the Ku-ki, and the Burmese seem 
tieSf SfC. 9 p. 170 ; Mr. Logan 9 in Journ . Ind. at a very ancient period, when their condition 
Archip. ; Mr. Hyslop 9 in Journ. Ant. Soc. 9 was similar to that of the Kuki and perhaps in 
Nagpore ; Journal of the Indian Archipe - many respects more barbarous, to have spread 
logo. Nos. iv and v, April and May 1853, themselves from the upper Irawadi to the 
p. 203. south and west as far as the highlands of 

KOLA, Mahr. Canis aureus, Linn ., the Tipperah on the one side, and Pegu on the 

Jackal. other. Wherever the stock from which they 

KOLA, Hind, of Salt Range, Bauliinia have been derived was originally located, 
variegata. they probably first appeared on the Ultra 

KOLA, Beng. A class of hiudoos whose Indian ethnic stage as a barbarous Himalayan 
principal avocations are basket aud mat-mak- tribe, immediately to the eastward of the 
ing. Mishmi, if indeed they were not identical 

KOLACHEE, see Khyber. with the Mishmi of that era. The upper 

KOLADYN, the chief river in Arakan, Irawadi was probably then occupied by the 

along the banks of which are several tribes ruder and inland tribes of the Mon-Anam 
professing a creed partially buddhist and par- alliance. See Burmah, India, Kami, Khyen. 
tially pagan. The Mru on the Koladyn river KOLAM, or Kolamb, a Gond tribe, along 
in Arakan do not exceed 2,800 souls. The the Kandi Konda or Pindi hills, on the south 
races dwelling in the valley of the Koladyn of the Warda and along the table land stretch- 
and its affluents are the Kuki, the Mru, the ing east and north of Manikgudh and thence 
Sak, the Niru Sak, the Ka-mi, the Ku-mi, south to Dantanpilly, running parallel to the 
the Ra-Khyen, the Kin-ni, Shenda, and the right bank of the Pranhita. The Kolam and 
Prou-ka-nij, all of them professing a creed Kurku hill tribes bring wood and forest fruits 
partially buddhist and partially pagan. The for sale. The Kolam race are found in the 
more eastern tribes, such as the Lung-kha Oomraoti, Woon and Maiker districts as a wild 
(perhaps the Lunkta, a branch of the Kuki) race. They were formerly predatory, occu- 
of the Upper Koladan, and the Ileuma pyiug the Mailgliat and southern skirts of 
or Shindu, and the Khon or Kun who are the Viudylia hills, along with the Andh, Gond 
amongst the feeders and beyond the Koladan, and Kurku. These four resemble each other 
are too little known to be referred with cer- in appearance, but each speaks a different 
tainty to any particular branch of that family, language, and in their features they are dis- 
although it is probable that the latter are tinct from the villagers. There are 1,800 
allied to the Kuki, Kumi, &c. The Lung- Kolam in Oomraoti. 

kha are said to be composed of an offshoot of KOLA MAVAM, Tam. Anacardium oc- 
the Heuma of the Shindu (Shentu, Tseiudu cidentale. Cashew-nut. 
or Shiamdu) and two tribes called Lung-Khe KOLA MUKKI CHAKKA or Kodisa 
and Bowng-jwe which it subdued. Captain Chettu, Tel. Wrightiaantidysenterica, R. Br. 
Tickeli says that the feeders of the Mi- KOLA MURDAH, Tam. A Coimbatore 
Khyoung, the principal eastern affluent of the wood. 

Koladyn, descend from masses of high hills KOLANDAN, see India. 

about lat. 21° 50' N., inhabited by the Kuu. KOLANG KOYAY KILANGU, Tam. 

The Bom-zu or Bun-zu <Bom*du) of Bryonia epigasa. 
the Rakhoing, dwell north of the Koladan, KOLA NUTS are the product of central 
inhabiting chiefly the upper basin of the and western Africa. The plant producing 
Kurmfuli or eastern branch of the Chittagong them might be introduced into India, 
river. To the north of the Bom-zu or Bun-zu KOLANJANA, Sans. Galaugal. 
(Bom-du), are closely allied tribes termed KO-LAOU, Chin. The civil government of 
collectively Lung-kta, Kung-ye, or Ku-ki, who China is conducted by the Nuy-ko, or Interior 
occupy the highlands of Tipperah and extend Council Chamber, in which there are four 

5. E. towards the head of the Koladan. chief councillors, two of them Tartar and 
Both the Bun-zu and Ku-ki, appear like the two Chinese, who bear the titles of Choung* 
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KOLEHAN. 


hang and Ko-laou. The Tartar minister in many other places in southern India. The 
presides. The Loo-poo are six boards for Belgaura division of the Bombay army in 
the conducting of government business, and the province of Bejapore, is from 2,500 to 
the provinces of the country are each under a 3,000 feet above the level of the sea, but 
governor, or, where two provinces are united, has had soldiers in the Concan beneath the 
a governor-general. Every province is divid- ghauts and on the sea shore, at Kolapoor, 
ed into a certain number of districts, called a Sawuntwari, Malwan, Vingorla and Rutua- 
“ Fu,” “ Ting,” “ Chow,” and “ Heen.” A gherry. See Inscriptions, Kanneri, Karli. 

“ Fu” is a large portion or department of a KOLAR, Hind. Bauhinia variegata, Linn. 

province under the general control of a civil KOLARIAN, a term which Mr. Campbell 

officer, immediately subordinate to the head invented to include races which he consider- 
of the provincial government. A “ Ting,” a ed of similar origin, from their speaking 
smaller division than, and sometimes a portion similar languages, but Lieut.-Colonel Dalton 
of, a Fu, when separate it is governed as a points to considerable differences in the type 
Fu, and called a “ Chuh-le.” A “ Chow” is of the Mundah, Ho, Sontal and others. The 
similar to a Ting, as also a Heen, but each is Kolarian races are simple, truthful, ready to 
a smaller division ; each Fu, Ting, Chow, or receive the Christian religion and manners 
Heen, has one or more towns, or walled cities, of the British, possessing much industrial 
under its guidance, one of which takes its energy, powers of labour and ductibility. 
name and rank as “ Kwang-Chow-Fu” and The Kolarian tribes burn their dead.— Camp - 
“ Shang-Hae-Heen,” which latter, although bell, p. 150. 

of that subordinate rank, is the largest mari- KOLA SAHAJO, Uria ? A tree of Gan- 
time city in the empire, and the greatest jam and Gumsur, extreme height 50 feet, 
resort of the native ships or junks. Accord- circumference 4 feet and height from the 
ing to Mr. Sirr, the entire Civil govern- ground to the intersection of the first branch, 
ment is under the direction of two coun- 18 feet. Its wood is burnt for firewood and 
cils, attached to the person of the emperor ; potash. The bark is used in tanning.— Capt. 
the Nei-ko, and Kiuu-ke-tchou. The first Macdonald . 

is charged with* the preparation of plans, KOLA TUNGA MUSTE, Tel. Cyperus 

and the despatch of current business. Its pertenuis ? RVoL i, p. 198. 

duty is, according to the official book, “ to KOLAVATI, see Inscriptions. 

put in order, and to make manifest the KOLCUTTAY TEAK MARAM, Taj^ 

thoughts and designs of the imperial will, Premna tomentosa. 

and to regulate the forms of administrative KOLE-RALLOO, Mahe. ? Near the 
decrees.” It may be regarded in some measure Cliumbul, an aged, mangy, worn-out jackal, 
as the secretaryship of the empire. The that has either left or been expelled his pack, 
second council, named Kiun-ke-tchou, deli- It is supposed that being prevented by his 
berates with the emperor concerning political infirmities from earning his own living or 
affairs. The Chinese distinguish, first, the liuuting along with his followers, he devotes 
great prefecture named Fu, which have a himself to the service of some tiger. It is 
special administration under the inspection at night, mostly, that its discordant yell is 
of the superior government of the province ; heard, seemingly to give the tiger warning 
secondly, the prefecture called Tchou, the of its discovery of prey, the remains of 
functionaries of which depend sometimes on which it is supposed to feed upon.— Riee 9 
the provincial administration and sometimes Tiger-shooting in India. 
on that of the grand prefecture ; and, finally, KOLEE KOURADEA, Uria ? A tree 
the sub-prefecture Hien, below both the Fu of Gan jam and Gumsur, extreme height 25 
and the Tchou. Each of these three, the feet, circumference feet, height from the 
Fu and Tchou and the Hien, possess a kind ground to the intersection of the first branch, 

of chief town. - J Forbes' Five Years in 8 feet. Tolerably common and burnt for 

China , pp. 10-11 ; Sirr's China , VoL i, firewood, the leaves are applied to wounds. 
pp. 211/223 ; Hue, Chinese Empire . The fruit is eaten. — Captain Macdonald\ 

KOLAPEE orKalapee,a river inPurneea. KOLEHAN, a part of Singbhum occupied 
KOLA PONNA, or Anghri parnika, Tel. by the Ho as their proper country, hence 
Uraria lagopodioides, DC. Hemionites cor- called, also, Ho-deshara. The Kolehan is 
difolia, JR. divided into Pirhi or districts, each under a 

KOLA POKA, or Poka chettu, Tel. Are- manki or chief, and each village'has its mun- 
ca catechu, L. y var. with long nuts. dah or headman. Gangpur is a tributary 

KOLAPORE, a small State in the southern estate S. E* of the Kolehan. With the ex- 
Mfhratta country. Buddhist caves occur in ceptiou of Gangpur and Bunnie, all the 
the ravine of Pandoodureh in Kolapore, and districts in the Sumbulpore and Patna groups 
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were put under the administration of the civilization, are the greatest drunkards Aim 
superintendent of the Cuttack Tributary Ma- eat the flesh of animals which have died a 
hals about the middle of the nineteenth cen- natural death. They are ruled by chiefs 
tury.— Dalton, p. 163. See Dravidian, Kol, termed naik. The Koli have* in some 
India, Saurah, Singbum. instances, attached themselves to the Bhil, 

KOLETTA VITLA, Maleal. Barleria and taken the name of that race. The Mutlar 
prionitis, Linn. ; Rheede ; Roxb. ; W. Ic . or Panburri or Choomli Koli, is respectable. 

KOLE-POT ? Decaisnea. He is employed in every Dekban and Kan- 

KOLHENA, Hind. A rice of Kangra. desh village as a member of the third division 
KOLHU, Hind. A pestle-mill for oil of the Balo'ttah and supplies water to travel- 
seed, sugar-cane, or Saccharum officinarum. lers, wearing on his head the choomli or 
KOLI, the birth-place of Gotama Bud- twisted cloth, hence the name, on which to 
dha’s wife, Hardy, Eastern 31onackism i p. 438, rest the water pot. This Koli is also found 
KOLI, Tam. Fowls. in the Hyderabad Balaghat, extending easfc- 

KOLI, the name given to the lower class ward to Khaubar, Indore and Bodin, between 
of cultivators in the Simla hills. the Godavery and Hyderabad, also near 

KOLI, on all the western side of the nizam Naidrug, and down the banks of the Bhimah 
of Hyderabad’s territories, also to the N. W. and Kistnah eveu to Alpur near Kurnool. 
and S. W. in British territories, are numerous The Ahir Koli of Kandesh reside along 
clans of the Koli race. In the autumn of the banks of the Girna and Tapti rivers and 
1867, a small body of Koli settled even at the are employed as watchmen, 
village of Kulloor about 9 miles south of The Murvy Koli is one of the Balotta in 
Hominabad. They erected small huts for every village in the northern Konkan, and, in 
themselves outside the village, the men en- Bombay families, they are employed as palan- 
gaged themselves iu mat-making from the quin bearers. Some Koli are settled as 
leaves of the date tree, and the women in soldiery in Angriah Kolaba, and at Bombay 
disposing of these and in begging. They and Kolaba, in 1837 were 1,000 families and 
were well made men, darkened from exposure, 500 to 600 families at Bassein, employing 
but very poor. They called their tribe Hara- themselves as fishermen and seamen. At 
vio or Helavin, but asserted that they were their meetings, whether for congratulation or 
Kol, Kablgiri and Gauga wakl. The villagers condolence, they consume large quantities of 
stated that they were honest. But they are spirits. Many are wealthy, 
alleged to engage in dacoity and thieving. Mettah Koli , who reside in Bombay, are 
The Koli, according to Captain Mackintosh, fishermen and seamen, and many hare wealth, 
are to be fouud on the west in every part of In Bombay, Tannah, Bhewndi, Kallian, 
Guzerat, constituting a large part of the agri- Bassein, Daman, &c., are a great number of 
cultural population, iu several parts of that Christian Koli, said to have been of the Soue 
province. They are numerous in Attaveesy section and to hare been forcibly converted by 
and there are many settlers in the northern the Portuguese, hut, terrified by the cholera 
Konkan, In the hilly tract of country lying in 1820-21, a portion reverted to paganism, 
between Moosa, S. W. of Poona, and the hill Chanchy Koli are farmers and labourers, 
fort of Trimbuck, the source of the river settled iu Bombay, who came from Junaghar 
Godavery, the inhabitants are chiefly Koli, in Kattiwar. 

mid a few are scattered over the districts of In Guzerat, the Koli are of three sections ; 
Kandesh, Ahmednuggur, Poona and Shola- the most numerous are the Tullabdah, then 
pore, and along the Balaghat on the western the Puttunwaria, the Kahrez, the Dhandur 
frontier of the Hyderabad territory. They and Bhabria. They are in the Baroda district, 
seem to have early occupied Guzerat and the north to Khyrallu and Massanah in the M&hi 
Attaveesy, and part of the latter country is Kanta, and form a large portion of the popu- 
still called Kol wan. They are arranged into lation. In 1837, in the Khanir district alone, 
many separate tribes, but all of them retain they were 70,000. They are labourers and 
the appellatiou of Koli. The Raj, Salesi, watchmen, and a few under the name of Selot- 
Tonkri, Dhour and Dunggali Koli reside in tah, form escorts of treasure, 
the Attaveesy, Wun, Dandory and Nassik The Mahadeo Koli reside in the valleys of 
districts, and worship the hindoo deities the Syhadri range, extending from Moosa, S. 
Khandoba, Bhairu and Bhawani. A few Raj W. to Poona, northwards to Trimbuk, the 
Koli are settled in the Konkan and Jowair. source of the Godavery river, between lat. 
They are the same people, an offshoot of the 18° 15' and 20 N. and long. 73i and 74 & 
Mahadeo Koli, and said to have been expelled These small valleys are known as Mawil, 
for some offence. They are farmers and Khorah, Nahir and Dang, *. e., valleys, glens, 
labourers, but the Dhour are the lowest in straths and wilds, They ar e classed into 24 
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Kola or clans, each of which 1ms many sub- intended to adorn their right wrists are 
divisions. Their numbers in 1837, were esti- consecrated, and thrown into the sea, as an 
mated at about 50,000 souls. The members offering to the deity who presides over that 
of the same Kula, do not intermarry. With element, and an invocation to defend her 
the exception of the cow and village hog, the husband from the dangers of the ocean. Not 
Kolj eat all other animals. The women are a caste meeting of the Sonee Koli can take 
generally slender aud well formed with a place without large potations of mawa flower 
pleasing expression of features and some are arrack being imbibed ; and they frequently 
very pretty. They are chaste and have large give any quantity of fish for half a tumbler of 
families. The Koli are fond of charms and raw brandy. The chief tribes of Koli are : 
amulets. Colouel Tod describes a lofty the Raj Koli ; Solesy Koli ; Tonkry Koli ; 
three peaked mountain, on which is a temple the Dhour Koli ; Dungry Koli ; the Bhil 
dedicated to Aya Mata, also called Isaui, the Koli ; Mullar Koli ; the Aheer Koli ; Mur- 
tutelary divinity of the Koli. This, and the vy Koli ; the Sone Koli ; and a few others, 
effigy of the horse, are the only objects of The Mullar Koli are looked on as the most 
adoration among this aboriginal race. This respectable tribe, and the Dhour the most 
was the first time Tod had seen a personifica- degraded : the latter do not scruple to eat 
tion of Mother Earth ; for such is Isani, from the flesh of animals *that have died natural 
Isa, 4 goddess/ and Anani, ‘ earth/ the uni- deaths. In Bombay island, as well asin Bas- 
versal nurse mother (ayamata). Whether the sein, Salsette, Tanna, &c., are Christian Koli 
worship of the horse be typical of the sun, who formerly belonged to the Sone, but were 
44 the swiftest of created representing the converted to the Christian faith by the 
swiftest of uncreated objects” he says he Portuguese during the time the latter had 
does not know, but in this they resemble possession of Bombay. These Koli are cul- 
the other forest tribes, the Bhil and Surya. tivators, toddy-drawers, &c., and a great 
The Koli are not so numerous now as they many of them sell game, which they snare 
were in the early part of the 19th century, and import into Bombay. They are gene- 
and this is attributed to the internal comrao- rally habited in a coarse jacket, which 
tions which ravaged them since that period, extends down to their back, and a small 
They are now spread over various parts of skull cap, cut in front, in the shape of a 
Hindustan, and owing to the opening of the cone, with a luugoti to hide their persons. 
u Emigration Trade” a few years back, be- The Attaveesy is a district in the west of 
tween India and the Mauritius, a great number India, largely occupied by Koli, and part of 
of them repaired thither to better their circum- Attaveesy is called Kolwan. 
stances. 'Several tribes of Koli are met with, The Koli, in the southern Mahratta coun- 
each having a different name, which is general- tries, arrange themselves into several sec- 
ly descriptive of its vocation ; hence we have tions. The Koli inhabiting the hills of the 
the Tonkry Koli, so termed, from the occu- Syadry range, from the fort of Trimbuk to 
* pation they follow of cutting down bamboos Bhermashuuker, are cultivators, but at the 
—a large bamboo being called tonkry. The same time were enterprising and determined 
Dongri Koli so called owing to their resid- robbers as also were the Koli in the Atta- 
ing on hills,—the term for a hill being Dun- veesy. The village Koli supplies the iuhabit- 
gur, &c. &c. ants aud travellers with water. The boatmen 

The fishermen settled along the coast from and fishermen on the Bombay coast are Koli, 
Gheriah to the north, uear Surat, and at apd many of the Sirsee Koli are seamen. 
Colaba, in Bombay, are Koli of the Sone The Koli in Berar is a water-carrier, 
tribe ; a few of them, notwithstanding, enter Several of the Tuvanian races of Indio, 
on board of vessels, as maviners, but the the Dhangar, Dher, Mang, Koli and Muuur- 
vessela must be manned by natives, the Soni wara and occasionally even the higher hindoo 
fearing to lose caste, which would take place castes, under various vows, devote their 
did they sail with Europeans. The chief girls to their gods. The deity to whom the 
Patel of this tribes resides st Angria ; he is girl is more frequently vowed, is some in- 
looked on as a legislator, being endowed with carnation of Siva and his consorts. Amongst 
power to adjust the affairs of the Sone Koli, the Mahratta people, on the western side of 
settle their disputes, &c. The women of the Iudia, Kandoba, is the usual Siva avatar, to 
Sone Koli wear choli, or jackets, and have whom the girl is devoted and his chief 
a number of glass bangles on their left- shrines are at Jejurj, Khanapur neat Beder, 
hand ; they are frequently seen in Bombay and at Maliigadm ? The ordinary people 
assisting their husbands m fishing and import- believe that from time to time; the shadow 
ing.fish into the fort and outside market, of the god comes on the devotee, (deb ki 
hen*’ they marry, the ornaments which were I chaya ati, ang-par)—and possesses the devo- 
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tee’s person (murli ki-ang ko bh&r deta). 
These devotees are called Murli, in Mahratta, 
Jogni or Jognidani in Canarese, and Basava 
in Telugu. They, at times, affect to be 
or are possessed, during which they rock the 
body, and people then make offerings to 
them as to an oracle or soothsayer, laying 
money at their feet, and await the possession 
to hear a decision enunciated from them. 

The female deity to whom those near the 
Bhima river are devoted is Yellamah : the 
Bhooi-Koli race, devote their murli to Mata. 
Boys also are devoted, and styled Waghia, 
from ‘ wag* a tiger. Near Oomraoti it is to 
Amba and to Kandoba, that the Murli aud 
the Waghia are devoted. The Waghia does 
not associate with the Murli. At Oomraoti, 
the people say that 'Kandoba particularly 
moves on Sunday and selects a clean tree 
(clean murli) whose body he fills. 

Dionysius (Pereig. 1148) mentions the 
Ka?\ev, and I bn Khurdnd (ob. a. r>. 912) 
alludes to the Kol as north of Malabar. 
The ferrymen on the rivers in the peninsula 
are of the Koli race, stalwart men. The Kili- 
Katr or Maddakpore race, are also Kabl-gira 
or ferry men. The Koli are the labourers 
and lower cultivators in Guzerat. The Olgana 
aud Dlier are outcastes of Guzerat.— Elliot's 
supplemental Gloss. ; Mr. Campbell, p. 125. 
Captain Mackintosh in Madras Lit . Soc. 
Journ . ; Tod's Travels, p . 137. 

KOLI MOLI CHEDDI, Tam. Dilivaria 
ilicifolia, Juss. 

KOLINDU MANIL ? Tam. Glass. 

KOLINJI PALAM, Tam. Properly Kon- 
ji Palam, Citrus aurantium ; the orange. 

KOLI NIL, Maleal. Tephrosia purpu¬ 
rea, Pers . 

KOLINJI SEED, Anglo-Hind. Nigella 
seed. 

KOLITA, a race in the west of Bengal 
and in Assam, good-lookiug and considered to 
*be high caste hindoos The Bibor, Jubar and 
Kulta or Kolita, are populations to the north 
and east of the Abor and Mishmi localities, on 
the drainage of the Brahmaputra. In the end 
of 1861 the Meyoug Abor attacked and plun¬ 
dered a village in the British territory, but 
the tribe expressed a desire to renew friendly 
relations, and begged that their offences might 
be overlooked. On the 5th November 1862, 
an agreement was made with them binding 
them to respect British territory, and the 
same engagement was subscribed on the 16th 
January 1863 by the Kelong Abor. On the 
8th November 1862, a similar engagement 
was concluded with the Abor of the Dihdng- 
Dibang duar. The Abor Miri language 
.belongs to the old Assam alliance, but it has 
been greatly modified by Tibetan. It has a 
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strong ideologic resemblance to the Dhiina], 
Bodo, Garo and N&ga, but with some specific 
Tibetan traits.— Journal of the Indian Archi¬ 
pelago, Nos. iv and v, April and Map 1853, 
p. 190 ; Treaties, Engagements and Sup- 
nuds, VoL vii, p . 343 ; Indian Annals ; 
Latham' s Descriptive Ethnology ; Campbell, 
p . 54 . 

KOLIUNG, Mongol. Gossypium indi- 
cum, Lam. 

KOLLA KORAWA, see Korawa. 

KOLLAN, Tam., Mal. A blacksmith, 
also in Malayala, a tanner, a worker in 
leather, a turner in wood. 

KOLLAR or CoIJeri are a tribe in the 
Tondimau country, in the Vasanga district, in 
the eighteen palliams or districts,and through¬ 
out the Madura district. Until the nineteenth 
century they were so predatory that in the 
south of the Peninsula of India, Colleri became 
the designation of a thief and their name 
is really derived from “ Kallara,” thieves, 
plunderers- In ancient times they seem to 
have inhabited the woods from Trichinopoly 
to Cape Comorin. Onne, writing of them, 
describes them in the middle of the 18th 
ceutury as expert thieves and plunderers, and 
the Jesuit, Father Martin, soys they were 
very cruel. Pennant writing of them in the 
18th century says the adjacent countries ave 
covered with thick forests and little cultivated 
by reason of the savage inhabitants, the 
Polygar and Collerie, who may be truly styled 
sylvestres homines, they are predatory, and 
in their government, as also that of the Poly - 
gars, feudal. They are thirty or forty thou¬ 
sand in number. Their country is hilly ; they 
generally sided with mahomedaus and the 
British in the wars against the French in the 
times of Clive and Dupleix. They have a 
first and second marriage, like the Maravar of 
Ramuad. The titular sirnarae of all Kollar is 
Ambalakaren. Calicoil was the stronghold of 
the lord paramount, the rajah of Tondaiman- 
dalam, the country of the Tondiman, which 
was an ancient division of the peninsula of 
India, of the part now occupied by the Areot 
and Chingleput collectorates. H. H. the rajah 
Tondiman, of Poodoocottab, is now a petty 
chief, and his country is a small tract near 
Trichinopoly.— Pennant's Hindustan , Vcl. 
ii, p. 11 ; Orme's Hindustan; Wilson . 

KOLLATI. The Dumur or Kollati army, 
called by themselves Bhatu, are wandering 
acrobats, and their women are commdn. 

KOLLU, Tam. Dolichos uniflorus, gram* 

KOLLI, Tel. Pharbitis nil, Ch .— Ipomcea 
coerulea, R<, VoL i, p. 601. 

KOLO, a Mongolian or Bhot race. 
KOtOKLNAJA-MJED, Rus. 

KOL NARAWA, see Kashmir, India* 
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KOLOQUINTEN, Ger. Colocynth. 

KOLOUR or Colloor or Barkalor, is a 
diamond mine on the southern bank of the 
Kistna and not far from Condavir.— Rennell, 
quoted in Cal . Rev., Jan. 1871. 

KOLPA, Mahr. An agricultural imple¬ 
ment for rooting up weeds. 

K0LSA, Hind. Charcoal. 

KOLSI, Duk. Solanum indicura, Linn. 

KOLT or Kolth, Hind. Dolichos uniflorus. 

KOLU also Velu of Simla. Cajanus Indi- 
cus.— Spreng. ; W. fy A. 

KOLUKUNTHOIS, Greek. Citrullus 
colocynthis, Schrd. Colocynth. 

KOLUMBA WURZEL, Ger. Colombo 
root. 

KOLUNJUN, Duk. Nigella seed. 

KOLUPU or Siri jana, Tel. Grewia 
rothii, DC.; W. fy A. G. salvifolia, RVol. 
ii, p. 587. 

KOLUNGA-KOVAY,Tam. Bryonia epi- 
goea. 

KOLUWALA, Singh. Alpinia galanga, 
Swz. 

KOLWAH, in Baluchistan, four or five 
days’ journey from the coast, has several 
villages and castles, and is occupied by the 
Mirwari, Kodahi, Homerari and Nousherwani 
tribes, who interchange their commodities 
with the coast, sending wool, ghi, hides and 
bdellium. See India. 

KOLWAN, the hills east of Guzerat. 

KOMADU, Singh. Cucurbita citrullus, 
Linn . 

KOMAL, Hing. Prangos pabalaria. 

KOMAMAT, see Kenissat-ul-kiamat. 

KOMAN. Klaproth thinks that the word 
Turkoman is derived from Turk and Ro¬ 
man, and given to that part of the Koman 
nation which remained on the east of the 
Caspian Sea, under the domination of the 
Turk of the Altai, while another part, which 
was independent, came and established itself 
in the vast plains to the westward of that 
sea, and to the north of the sea of Azof, and 
afterwards pushed forwards into Hungary.— 
Note by M. Klaproth , in Voyage de Mau - 
raviev , p. 394, quoted by Ferrier. 

KOMAR, a chief, a prince, a first-born, 
hence also Koraari, a virgin, from which, 
according to a legend, is derived the name of 
Cape Comorin. Komari is also a term gi ven to 
all forts until they stand an assault. 

KOMAR. The law of primogeniture pre¬ 
vails in all Rajput sovereignties ; and has rare¬ 
ly been set aside. The inconclusive dicta of 
Menu, on this as on many other points, are 
never appealed to by the Rajputs of modern 
days. Custom and precedent fix the right of 
succession, whether to the gadi of the state, or 
to a fief, in the eldest son, who is styled Raj- 
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komar, or Pat-komar, or simply Komar-ji, ‘the 
prince;’ while his brothers have their pro-, 
per names affixed, as komar Jowan Sing, 
‘prince Jowan.* Seniority is, in fact, a dis¬ 
tinction pervading all ranks of Rajput life, 
whether in royal families or those of chief¬ 
tains ; all have their Pat-komar, and Pat- 
rani, or ‘head child,* and ‘head queen.* 
The privileges of the Pat-rani are very 
considerable. In minorities, she'is the guar¬ 
dian, by custom as well as nature, of 
her child ; and in Mewar (the oldest 
sovereignty in India), she is publicly en¬ 
throned with the rana. Seniority in marri¬ 
age bestows the title of Pat-rani, but so soon 
as an heir is -given to the state, the queen- 
mother assumes this title, or that ofMah-ji, 
simply ‘ the mother.* In the duties of guar¬ 
dian, she is assisted by the chiefs of certain 
families, who with certain officers of the 
household enjoy this as an established here¬ 
ditary distinction. On the demise of a prince 
without lawful issue of his body, or that of 
near kindred, brothers or cousins, there are 
certain families in every principality (raj) 
of Rajwnrra, in whom is vested the right 
of presumptive heirship to the gadi. In 
order to restrict the circle of claimants, 
laws have been established in every state 
limiting this right to the issue of a cer¬ 
tain family in each principality. And in 
Jeypoor, in the branch Rajawut (according 
to seniority), of the stock of raja Maun, 
there is a distinction between those prior, 
and those posterior, to raja Madhu Sing ; the 
former are styled simply Rajawut or occa¬ 
sionally conjoined, Mansingote ; the other 
Madhani. The Rajawut constitute a numer¬ 
ous fr^rage, of which the Jhulaye house 
| takes the lead ; and in which, provided there 
are no mental or physical disabilities, the 
right of furnishing heirs to the gadi of 
Jeypoor is a long-established, incontrover¬ 
tible, and inalienable privilege.— Tod's Ra¬ 
jasthan, Vol. ii, p. 381. 

KOMAR AM, M a leal. A tribe of barbers 
who shave the lower classes. 

KOMARASAMY, a hill south of Raman- 
malai hill, 30 miles west of Bellary, over¬ 
looking the valley of Sundoor. 

KOMAREE, at Ahmednuggur, is 80 miles 
from source, and at Koilaghat, 41 miles from 
mouth, it is crossed by fords during the dry 
season, and ferries during the rains. 

KOMARETTI, Tel. ? Musa paradisiaca, 
Linn. 

KOMARI, Sans. Aloe perfoliata, Linn . 

KOMARI, Sans. A virgin* Cape Co¬ 
morin. See Komar. 

KOMARIKA, Singh. Aloes. 
KOMARPAL, a sovereign of Guzerat. 
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KQMINIAK. KONAKAN. 

The astrologers having foretold that he would KOMLA-NEEBOO, Beng. Citrus aur 
have a son born in Mula Nacshitra, who tium. 

would cause his father’s death, the lad was KOMMA, Tel. Branch of a tree. 

sent as an offering to the shrine of Bageswara KOMMA CHETTU, or Korivipala, Tel. 

Mata, by whom he was not only preserved Ixora parviflora, Vahl. 

from destruction, but she herself, in the form KOMMAL, Tam. An article of female 

of a tigress (bag), suckled the young Solan- jewellery. 

khi, whence his issue, which spread over the KOMMA MANDA, Ceropegia acuthi- 
country, obtained the distinctive name of nata, R . ii, 29. 

Bagela. The princes of Baghelcund are of KOMMANA GORRE PINDI CHET- 

this race, and there are many petty chieftain- TU, Tel. 

ships of this tribe in Guzerat, as Lunawarra, KOMMENDER, see Jakun. 

Mandvie, Mahera, Godra, Dubboye, &c. Ko- KOMMU, Tel. Horn, 

marpal was born in S. 1145 ; and in the KOMMI CHETTU or Bomma papata, 

words of the Charitra, “in S. 1222 (a.. d. Stylocory ne Webera, .d. iiftcA ; Web. corym- 

1166) Komarpal became a ghost. He left bosa, R. i, 696. 

this world, poisoned by his successor, Ajipal.” KOMMU ARM, Musa paradisiaca, L. 

It was (hiring the reign of Komarpal that var. 

the celebrated Arabian geographer, El-Edrisi, KOMMU KAKARA, Tel. Momordica 
visited the kingdom of the Balhara, and cliarantia. 

from his work Bayer and I)’Anville glean- KOMMU LAKKA, Tel. Stick-lac. 

ed much information.— Tod's Travels, pp . KOMMU POTLA, Trichosauthes dioica, 

184-191. R. iii, 701. 

KOMARPAL-CHARITRA, a history of KOMOL, Beng. Nelumbium speciosum. 
the kings of Anhuiwarra. — Willd. 

KOMARSAMI, 15° 1'; 76 8 35'; in KOMOON KOOS, Malay. Pipercubeba. 
Mysore, a pagoda west of Hiraball, a peak KOMPASS, Gkr., Tam Kompass Kora 
near the pagoda, is 3,400 feet above the level Belnui, Rus. Kompassu, Tel, A Compass, 
of the sea.— Cullen . KOMRl, Tam. ? Poinciana pulcherrima, L . 

KOMATI, claim to be pure Vesya, are KOMSALA, also KomsalJar, an artificer 
occupied as traders aud in other peaceful avo- in metals, from Kansa, a metal. In British 
cations. The term is applied in the west of India there are, amongst the hindoos, five 
India to shop-keepers, and petty dealers aud artificer races : (1) The Gold and Silversmith ; 
clerks, who claim to be the pure Vaisya. In (2) The Brazier ; (3.) Blacksmith ; (4) 
Madras they are called Chettyar or Chetty ; Carpenter, aud (5) Stone-mason or stone-cut- 
iu western India, Seth ; the latter a term also ter. These worship the hindoo gods, but 
applied to Parsi and mahomedan tradesmen. they do not reverence brahmins, and their 
KOMATTI KIRE, Tam. Momordica marriage and funeral customs differ from 
charantia. those of the brahmins. The goldsmiths 

KOMBALMIR, See India. regard it as a disgrace to have any of their 

KOMBHUGRAS, root of a small plant daughters growing up, without being married, 
from Delhi : tasteless ; but is heating : one See Hindoo, India. 

tola is given as a tonic or aphrodisiac.— Gen. KOMUTTI MADALAM PALLAM, 
Med. fop., p. 143. Tam. Citrus medica. 

KOMBU, Tam. Horn. KOMYN, Dut. Cumin seed. 

* KOMBUBRUKI, Tam. Lac. KON, Pol. Horse. 

KOMEN, see Kambogia. KON ADI MARI, see Kurumbar. 

KOMERKOLLI, or Comer-colli, a river KONAGAMA, the second Budha previous 
or creek ill the Gangetic delta. Herdsmen to Gotama.— Hardy's East. Mon., p. 438. 
at the mouth of the Comer Colli wrap great KONAJI ANGRIA, a person of low 
turbans round the head and neck, and use origin who long carried on a piratical warfare 
longer and warmer mantles than are usual in on the Western coast of India, and rose to 
Bengal. They are a caste by themselves, tall, princely power. Gheria was his bead quar- 
robust men, many with long beards, and all ters, but Sevemdroog and every creek y+ere 
wilder-looking than the majority of their fortified. Gheria was captured by Clive and 
countrymen. They reminded Bishop Heber Admiral Watson in 1755. See Angria. 
of Crira Tartary, but he missed the long KONAKAN, Mal. A class of predial 
•pears, the huge dogs, the high-mettled horses, slaves in Malabar, a subdivision of the Vetu- 
and covered carts of those noble shepherds.— var, or forest and hunter tribe : they are 
Heber's Journal, Vol. i, p. 174* employed in agriculture, also as boatmen and 

KOMINIAN, Mal. Benjamin. salt makers.—- Wilson's Glossary. 
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KONAPLI, Rus. Hemp. souls. Dr. Caldwell estimates the propor- 

KONCHI PALL AM, Tam.? Limouia tionate numbers of the several races by whom 
pentapbylla. the Dravidian languages and dialects men- 

KONCHKAKI, Hind. Mucuna prurita. tioned above, are spoken, to be as follows ; 
KOND, Khond, Kund, or more properly Tamil 10,000,000 Tuda 

the Ku, is the language of a people who Telugu 14,000,000 Kota / 

are commonly called Kond or Khond but Canarese 5,900,000 Gond * * 9 

who designate themselves Ku. They dwell Malayalam 2,500,000 Ku 

in the country surrounding the Urya in Tulu 150,000 Total.32,150,000 

Sumbhulpur, and to the south they inhabit About 20,000,009 of these are British sub- 
the upper parts of Gondwana, Gumsur and the jects, and the remainder are uuder the native 
hilly ranges of Orissa, and practice the horrid states of Hyderabad, Travancore and Cochin, 
rites of offering children and young people in Iii this enumeration, there has not been 
sacrifice. Kimedy is peopled by Khond, who, included the idioms of the Ramusi, the Kora- 
during the past thirty years have been repeat- war, the Lombadi, the Vedar, the Mrile- 
edly in rebellion. The hilly tracts of India from Arasar, and various other wandering preda- 
Moorshedabad down to Ganjam, and south- tory or forest tribes. The Lombadi speak a 
wards on the skirts and in the valleys of the dialect of the Hindi tongue. The Ramusi and 
mountains as far as Cape Comorin, are peopled the majority of the Kora war, a patois of the 
by hundreds of small tribes, who form amongst Telugu. The tribes inhabiting the hills and 
themselves independent nations, who have not forests speak corrupted dialects of the ian- 
yet felt the effects of civilization and—as with guages of the contiguous plains. The Malai- 
the Sonthali,—the Sauriah and the Khond Arasar, ‘ Hill Kings' called in Malayalam 
occasionally rise in open rebellion against the Mala-Arasar, the hill tribes inhabiting the 
British power. It became known in 1833, Southern Ghauts, speak corrupt Malayalam 
that the Khond race were addicted to the in the northern part of the range, where the 
meriah, or sacrifice of human beings,—to the Malayalam is the prevailing language, and 
earth-goddess ; and, ever since then, the corrupt Tamil in the southern, in the vicinity 
British government have made continuous of Tamil-speaking districts. From the moun- 
effects to suppress this rite. Since 1857, the tainous tracts known as Khondistan, and 
Kond of Kimedy have been surging up, from the valley of Chokapaud, revenue is derived, 
time to time, the true reasons of which are The term Gond, seems identical with Khond, 
not known, though those alleged are their and the latter has been supposed to be derived 
hopes of reuewiug the meriah. Kond savages from the hindoo word Kond or Konda, a hill, 
occupy the eastern parts of the highlands indicative that they were regarded as a hill 
between the Godavery and the Mahanaddi. people. According to Professor Wilson, 
Those near Berhampoor average in height Kond is derived from the hindi word Kodo 
5 ft. 5| in., and in weight 8 stone, with well- plural Kollu and Kondru. 
developed muscles and tendons standing out The Sowrah, Sour or Savr , identical with 
hard and firm- They are wiry and active, Sairea is a term applied to populations oc- 
have an upright gait, carry their heads erect, cupyiug the fastnesses of the Eastern Ghauts, 
straight noses, narrow nostrils, thin lips, black along with the Kond and Kol. The Sourah 
eyes, not high cheek bones, slight, projecting are wholly within Telingana, and extend 
lower jaw, white and regular teeth with oval from the Godavery to the southern frontier 
faces, as if of a mixed Caucasian aud Mongo- of the Khond. A large district and depen* 
lian origin. Their ordinary food consists of deucy of Bustar, in Central India, is sur- 
the wild farinaceous products of the hills, rounded by the Tiling in the south, Khond, 
They are social, but easily excited, and more and Mari Gond on the east ; and hindoos to the 
truthful than natives of the plains. Animal north. 

food and palm wine are only used on festive The Kond dwell in the country surround- 
occasions. The deities of the Khond are the ing the Urya in Sumbhulpur and to the south, 
same as those of the S. E. Gond. Pen and They inhabit the upper parts of Gondwana, 
Pennoo are common to Khond, and Gond: Gumsur and the hilly ranges of Orissa. 
Dula deo was a bridegroom who perished in Kimedy is peopled by Khond, who, during the 
the marriage procession and has received past thirty years have been repeatedly in 
divine honours. rebellion. The Kond savages who occupy 

The Khond, Kuud or Ku according to Dr. the eastern parts of the highlands between 
Caldwell, are a primitive race who are sup- the Godavery aud Mahanadi are notorious 
posed to be allied Ho the Gond. The two for their human sacrifices. Those near 
people by whom the Gond and Ku languages Berhampore average in height 5 feet 
are spoken are supposed to amount to 500,000 in. and in weight 8 stone, with well~de~ 
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veloped fhuscles and tendons standing out detected iu kidnapping and selling children 
hard and firm. They are wiry and active, for sacrifice. Lieut. Hill acquired extensive 
have an upright gait, carry their heads erect, nformatiou regarding the Khond race and 
straight noses, narrow nostrils, thin lips, black ;heir country. Captain McPherson in 1844, 
eyes, not high cheek bones, slight projecting 'ound the Khond in precisely the same state 
lower jaw, white aud regular teeth with oval of mind, with reference to the sacrifice, as 
faces, as if of a mixed Caucasian and Mongo- when Captain. Campbell left them in 1841. 
lian origin. Their ordinary food consists of Before the end of 1841, Captain Campbell had 
the wild farinaceous products of the hills, put an end— qb far as an end has ever been 
They are social, but easily excited, and more put to the public performance of the Meriah 
truthful than natives of the plains. Animal among the Khond of Gumsur, though the 
food and palm wine are only used on festive desire to perform it was still strong in their 
occasions. The deities of the Khond are the minds. 

same as those of the S. E. Gond, Pen and An insurrection in 1858 iu the Khond 
Pennoo are common to Khond and Gond. Dula districts was however neither aided nor led 
deo was a bridegroom who perished in the by Khond, the principal actor in the affair 
marriage procession and received divine was a man named Danda Sina, of Garbah 
honours. The Kond language was reduced loomah, village occupied by the Sowrah 
to writing by Captain J. P. Frye of the race, savages armed with bows and arrows 
Madras N. I. The Khond language of Gum- and battle axes, who occupy the hilly tract 
sur appears to be merely a dialect of the which extends from Purla Kimedy to Ber- 
Gond. The Khond, if not identical, probably hampore (Ganjam). It is bounded on the 
agrees with it more than with Kol, and the east by the narrow belt which separates the 
basis of the latter is Dravidian. hill tracts from the sea, and on the west 

The Khond, says General Campbell, re- by the Khond clans of Chinna Kimedy and 
gard it as degrading to bestow their daughters Jeypore. The Sowrah are believed to be 
in marriage on men of their own tribe, and prior occupants, but in habits and barbarism 
consider it more manly to seek their wives they bear a strong resemblance to the Khond. 
in a distant country. Major McPherson also Danda Sina had sometime before been 
tells us that they consider marriage between convicted by the authorities of Ganjam, on 
people of the same tribe as wicked and pun- a charge of dacoity, but he contrived to 
ishable with death. The Kalmuck, accord- escape, and flying to his own village, he 
ing to De Hell, are divided into hordes and collected a large body of his clansmen, and 
no man can marry a woman of the same with 10,000 followers attacked the manager 
horde. The bride, says Bergman, is always of Purla Kimedy. Seven peons were killed 
chosen, from another stock, among the Dubet, upon the spot, and though the manager 
for instance from the Torgot stock and among escaped, the whole country were immediately 
the Torgot from the Dubet stock. The offi- in a state of excitement. The Sowrah had 
cers whom the Government ot India and previously been irritated by the execution of 
the Madras Government employed to sup- two of their number for murdering the head- 
press the Meriah sacrifices of the Kond man of a village, and had openly threatened 
races were Captain’Mi liar, of the 43rd Regt. vengeance for their deaths. An old device 
M. N. I. in 1836, Mr. Stevenson, Mr. Russell, also was employed to stimulate them to action, 
Madras Civil Service, Asst. Surgeon Banner- and give additional coherence to the move- 
m^n, Madras Army, Captain Campbell in ment. As in the Sonthal rebellion, an avatar 
1841, Captain Maepherson in 1844. It was descended, though he was not, as with Son¬ 
in 1836-7, during military operations in Upper thal, in the shape either of a cart wheel or of 
and Lower Gumsur, that the cruel rite of a piece of paper. The Sowrah appear to be 
immolating human beings was first brought advanced beyond that point in theology, and 
to light among the neighbouring hill tribes their idol is a little brazen image. But in all 
Captain Millar of the 43rd Regiment M. N other respects the device was identical with 
I., succeeded in reacuiug twelve victims, that employed among the Sonthal. The avatar 
Previous to the year 1837, Mr. Stevenson issued commands, the active leader was sole 
had succeeded in rescuing many victims, interpreter of them, and the commands autho- 
and the information he obtained regarding rised armed resistance to regular authority* 
the Meriah sacrifice, was afterwards embodi- The Sowrah country is one of the most diffi r 
ed by Mr. Russell. Asst. Surgeon Ban- cult in the world, a hilly tract covered with a 
nerman of the Madras Army did much jungle as deadly to sepoys as the lowest*wamp 
good service in the cause and offered many in the Sonthal Pergunnahs. The Kond, Bhil, 
mosfc vatuable suggestions relative to the mode Santa!, Mair, Kol, Bengi, Dom, Bhut, are in 
of legal procedure in the case of the Panwa all about 20,000,000.— The Khond Agtncy, 
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fp» 6-17 ; Mr. Campbell, pp. 31-36 ; Pro. Konda junguru,. Tel. Casearia eseulenta, 
Madras Govt.; Mr. Logan in Journal In, R., ii, 422. Junjura is any thing hairy, 
Arch. ; McLennan, p- 95 ; Lubbock Orig. shaggy. 

of Civil., p . 96. See Chimia Kimedy, India, Konda juvvi, Tel. Ficus tuberculata, R., 
Kol, Khoud, Kimedy, Meriah, Sacrifice. iii, 554 ; W. 1c. 

KONDA, Tam., Tkl. A hill ; hence, Konda kalava, Ksempferia rotunda, L. ; R 
Konda alachandalu or Alachandalu, Tel. i, 16. ; W. lc. 
wild vat*, of Dolichos sinensis, L. Konda kaudulu, Tel. Var. of Cajanus 

Konda amada kada, Tel. Tradescantia indicus, Spreng. 
paniculata, K., ii, 119. Konda kanumu, Saccharum exaltatum, R., 

Konda amudnm or Adavi amudam, Tel. i, 245. 

Baliospermum polyandra, R., W. Ic., 1885 ; Konda kasina or Karu jap’hara, Tel. 
Croton pol., R iii, 682. The seeds serve Rottlera dicocca, R. 

as a useful aperient medicine. Konda kasinda, Tel. Cassia sophora, L. ; 

Konda benda, Tel. ? Hibiscus eriocarpus, W. J; A., 889. Senna soph., R., ii, 347, 
DC. ; W. fy A.,p. 185. H. colliuus and H. also Toddalia aculeata, Pers .—Scopolia acu- 
siraplex, R. leata, R., i, 616, also an undescribed species 

Konda buruga or Pinna buruga, Tel. of aurautiaceous tree found at the base of the 
Salmalia malabarica, Endl. $ Sch. Ghaliparvafcarn mountain in Vizagapatam. 

Konda chiuta, Tkl. Phyllauthus, sp. Konda korinda, Tel. Acacia cassia, W. 

Konda dantena or Konda tamara, Tel. fy A., p. 862. ; Mimosa caesia, R., ii, 565. 
Smilax ovalifoliu, R. Konda malle, Tkl. Polygonum barbatum, 

Konda doggali, Tel. Amarantus, sp. L . ; It., ii, 289 ; W. Ic ., 1798. 

Konda ganneru or Gaudu ganneru, Tel. Konda mamidi, Tel. Protium roxbur- 
Alstonia venenata, R. Bt\ gliiana ? W fy A., or Amyris acuminata, R:, ii, 

Konda Gangee ? Tel. Coclilospermum 246 ; Balsamodendron Roxb., ff 'all. Captain 
gossypium, DC. Beddome remarks, “ Leaves with a strong 

Konda giligichcha, Tel. Crotaluria mou- mango smell : only fouud in the Circars.” 
|ana, R. , ii, 265. Konda manga or Bikki, also Karinguva, 

Konda gobbi or Mulu goranta, Barleria Tel. Gardenia latifolia, /lit. 
prionitis, L, Konda marri or Pitta marri, Tel. Ficus 

Konda gogu, Tel. Cochlospermum gos- tomentosa, R. ? 
sypium, DC. ; W. fy A. Bombax goss., R ,, Konda mayuru or Kaki jieredu, Tel. 

iii, 169. Kariukara, W., 196, is given as a Ardisia humilis, Vahl. Found at Ghali par- 
Sanscrit syn. with the meaning Pterosper- vatam in Vizagapatam. 
ipum acerifolinm. Konda nakkera, Tel. Ximenia americana, 

Konda gougura, Tel. Hibiscus furcatus, L. ; R., ii, 252 ; W. 8? A., p. 318. 

R. ; H. aculeatus, R., iii, 206. Konda nimma, Tkl. Atalantia monophylla, 

Konda golugu, Tel. Glycosmis arborea, DC. ; W. $ A., 320. ; Liraonia raon., R ii, 
DC. Limonia pentaphylla, R., ii, 381. Pilu 378. 

said to be a synouim is Saivadora indica, Konda pala or Pulla tige, Tel, Sarcos- 
Royle, or according to W., 539, a name temma acidum, Voigt. 

assigned to any exotic or unknown tree. Kouda pana, Tam. Corypha umbraculi- 

Konda gummudu gadda, Tkl. Batatas fera, Linn. 
pentaphylla, Ch. ; W. Ic. Convolvulus muni- Konda papata, Tel. Stylocoiyne webera, 
tus, Wall ; III., ii, 207. C. hirsutus, K., i, A. Rich., also Pavetta tomentosa. Smith ; W. 
479. If A. 1325 ; Ic. 186, Ixora tom., R., i, 386. 

Konda gurava tige or Konda tamara, Tel. Konda pasupu or Kalinga rashtra, Tkl. 
Smilax ovalifolia, R. Globba bulbifera, R., i, 78. This curious 

Konda jajayi, Tel.' Dysophyila quadrifolia. plant is not uncommon in the Circars. The 
Benth. Mentha quad, R ., iii, 4. herbaceous shoots spring up with the early 

Konda jap’hara, or Karu jap’hara, Tel. rains and bear axillary bulbs. It is also 
Rottlera dicocca, R. called Dumpa rashtrakam by some. 

Konda jeri, Tel. Andropogon fasicularis, Konda poka, Tel. Wild var. of Areca 
JB., i, 265. The name rests on Roxburgh’s catechu, L. f 

authority. Konda pauuku, Tel. Rottbolla exaltata, 

Konda jila karra, Tel. Not asoerfcaiued. L. ; R ., i, 354 ; Cor., p. 157. 

Konda jiluga or Jirugudu chetfcu, Tel. Konda palleru, Antidesma? sp. From 
Catytota urens, L. Madugula. 

Konda jonna, Tel, Wild kind of Sorghum Konda pragara, Tel. Case&ria esculenta, 
vulgar*, Pers.—var. Roxb. 
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Konda rakasi, Tel. Arum montanum. May 
be Colocasia indica. 

Koudaravi, Tel. Ficus religiosa 

Konda ravi, Tel. Ficus vagans, JR., iii, 
537. A sp. with remarkably cordate leaves 
growing in rocky places near water. 

Konda regu, Tel., Acacia amara or Nalla 
regu, also Zizyphus, sp. 

Konda saka tunga, Tel. Scleria lithos- 
perma, fVilld ; W. Cont. R ., iii, 574. 

Konda sita savaram or Lanjasavaram, Tel. 
Ipomcea filicaulis, Blum . 

Konda tamara or Kistapa tamara, Tel. 
Smilax-ovalifolia, R ., iii, 794 ; W. Ic ., 809, 
also sometimes Osyris peltata. 

Kondatello of the Yerkali, Circaetus galli- 
cus, Gmel. 

Konda tantepu chettu, Tel. Cassia glauca, 
Lam ; W. 6? A., p. 895. Senna arborescens, 
R., ii, 345 ; Rheedc , vi, 9-10. Grows wild 
in the Simachalam hills. 

Konda tangedu or Tangedu manu, Tel» 
Inga xylocarpa, DC. ; W. fy A ., 831. Mi¬ 
mosa xyl., R ., ii, 543 ; Cor., p. 100. Cassia 
florida, Vahl. —Senna sumatrana,R., ii, 346-7 ; 
W. 4* A., p. 893. 

Konda tckkali or Gubbadara,TEL. Sympho- 
reina involucrata, R. Surudu of Roxb. Gubba- 
dara, Masulipatam. Teliapippali, Vizagapatam. 

Konda tunimi, Tel. Leucas, sp. A very 
soft, velvetty, creeping sp. growing on hills 
in Vizagapatam. 

Konda tunga, Tel. Cephaloschoenus arti- 
culatus, Nees ; fV. conlr. 115. ; Schoenus ar., 
R., i, 184. 

Konda tungaru, Tel ? Inga xylocarpa, 
DC. 

Konda veltu or Konda japhara, Tel. 
Rottlera dicocca, R. 

Konda vempali, Tel. Tephrosia suberosa, 
DC. ; W. ; $ A.,p. 652 ; III., p. 82. 

Konda ulava or Karu ulava, Tel. Cantha- 
rosperraum pauciflorum, W, A. 

KONDAI, Tam. A knot of hair at the 
back of the head, in which form the Tamil 
and Teling women, and the men and women 
in the southern and central provinces of 
Ceylon, bind up their hair. 

KONDEK, Jav. Chignon. 

KONDEMIR, the takhalus or literary 
title of Gkaias-ud-din-bin-houmam-ud-din. 
His book'is entitled Habib-us-sayar-fi-afrad-ul- 
bashar, that is to say, the curious part of the 
lives of illustrious men. It is a history which 
he had extracted from that which his father 
Mircond had composed and entitled Rauzat-us- 
Safa, but to which he made augmentations. He 
dedicated this book to the secretary of state 
belorging to the king of Persia, shah Ismael 
Safavi, who gave him the name of Habib- 
ull$h, and for that reason the book had the 


name of llahib given it in the year 1508, 
Heg. 927, in the reign of Lewis XI. He 
was also author of another history winch is 
entitled Khalasat-ul-Akhbar or the Cream of 
Histories.— History of Genghis Khan,p . 422. 

KONEI, a river near Peerguuge iu Rung- 
poor. 

KONE KAI, Maleal., Tam. ? Fruit of 
Cassia fistula, syu. of Cathartocarpus fistula. 

KONFLICTUS, or Confucius, a Chiuese 
sage, of the 6th century, before Christ 551-479. 
His Chinese name is Kooug foo tse. He was a 
cotemporary of Pythagoras and wrote on the 
Philosophy of Morals and Politics. His 
Chinese name is also written Kong-fu-tse and 
Kuug-fu-tze. Ilis writings are rather of 
morals than metaphysics. Confucius visited 
Lao-tse, after his political downfall. Sec China, 
Confucius, Kung-fu-tse, Mencius. 

KONGA, see India. 

KONG1LIUM MARAM ? Tam. Cana- 
rium strictum, Roxb. 

KONG I PUTRI, Duk. Pisonia inermis. 

KONGKIANG, see India. 

KONG, Hind. Crocus sativus. 

KONG-WHA, a variety of safflower or 
Cartimmus tinctorius which grows in China. 
It is held iu high esteem by the Chinese, and 
is used in dyeing the red and scarlet silks and 
crapes which are so common in that country, 
and so much and justly admired by foreigners 
of every nation. Large quantities are an¬ 
nually produced in the Chekiang province 
uear Ningpo. —A ins. Mat. hid., p. 195 ; 
O'Shaughnessy, p. 411 ; Drs. Mason, Me - 
Clelland , 

KONIIA, Hind., Pushtu. Stone, sand¬ 
stone. 

KONI, Tam., or Goni, Hind. Ghunny or 
gunny. 

KONI, Beng. Smooth meadow grass, 
Poa unioloides. 

KONIBAR, see Aiou or Yowl. 

KONJGSWASSER, Ger. Nitro-muriatio 
acid, Aquia regia. 

KONIKA, Maleal. Terminalia bellorica. 

KONIYALAN (?) Maiir. Predial slaves 
iu Malabar. 

KONK, Eng. Chnnk shells. 

KONKAN or Coucan, a narrow strip of 
land on tho western coast of the Peninsula 
of India lying between the western ghauts 
and the sea coast. The low land in the Con- 
can and Guzerat is traversed by many rivers 
and smaller streams running to the sea, and is 
indented by numerous creeks and channels of 
the ocean. The cold weather is clear and 
bracing, but the hot season of April and May 
is succeeded by the deluging rains of the south¬ 
west monsoon, when 150 inches fall from June 
to September, and render much of the already 
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humid lands, impassable swamps ; the atmos¬ 
phere is then very damp, and the sensation 
experienced is similar to that in Calcutta at 
the same period of the year. The Concan 
districts extend from Goa to Daman, or very 
nearly to the Tapti river. Like Malabar, 
which it greatly resembles in general aspect, 
it is comprised between the western ocean and 
the ghauts, and consists of a narrow belt near 
the sea with salt water inlets, and a succession 
of mountain spurs. In the northern parts 
of the Bombay Presidency, the chain separat¬ 
ing the Concan from the Dekhan is called the 
northern ghauts, or Syhadri mountains, a term 
which may conveniently be extended to their 
whole length. Throughout the Concan, the 
Syhadri form a continuous chain of hills, 
interrupted, however, by deep depressions. 
Their summits rise to the height of 4,000 to 
5,000 feet, but the mean elevation is very 
much less. The station of Mahabaleshwar is 
4,700 feet. In the latitude of Daman 20\* N. 
the chain begins to sink abruptly into the 
Tapti valley, and changes its course, or sends 
off a spur of considerable elevation in an east¬ 
erly direction, as the Chandor hills. At 
Mahabaleshwar, the rain-fall amounts to 248 
inches annually. In the southern Concan, 
especially in the Sawant Wari district, the 
rains are as heavy as in Canara. At Bombay, 
the rains last from June till the end of 
September, and the fall is only 80 inches, 
which is considerably less than any point 
further south on the coast. At Taunah, 
however, the average fall is more than 100 
inches. In the Bombay Presidency, the pro¬ 
vinces of Auruugabad and Beejapore, are 
arranged into two portions termed the Poona 
aud the southern districts, the latter with its 
head-quarters at Belgaum ; but to each of 
these two divisions there is likewise allotted 
the command of the immediately adjoining 
portions of the level land of the Concan. The 
Belgaum division of the army, in the province 
of Beejapore, is from 2,500 to 3,000 feet 
above the level of the sea, but has had soldiers 
on the sea shore at Kolapoor, Sawuntwarie, 
Malwah, Yingorla and Rutnagherry. The 
Poona division is similar to that of Belgaum 
in the distribution of its force ; of the soldiers 
in the command nearly the whole of them are 
in the provinces of Auruugabad from 1,700 to 
2,300 feet above the level of the sea. In the 
table-lands, above the ghauts, the climate is 
more dry, and the rains and temperature 
moderate, the range of the thermometer being 
from 55° to 92*, and the troops, European and 
native, in the Poona division particularly, 
enjoyed comparatively good health. Konkana 
is an ancient name of the country between De-. 
vagarh and Sadasegarh ; hence, perhaps, the | 


modern Konkan. The mixed Konkani tongue, 
ippears to be only Marathi with a large infu¬ 
sion of Tulu aud Canarese words, th$ forraei* 
derived from the indigenous inhabitants of 
Tuluva of Canara ; the latter, from the long 
mbjection of this part of the Konkan to Cana- 
rese dynasties above the ghauts. Mr. H. 
Mogling however mentions that the Konkani- 
speaking brahmins of Mangalore, consider it 
quite distinct from, though cognate with, 
Marathi. Its limits extend from Goa below the 
ghauts, to a village north of Upi. From this 
part of the coast, in northern Canara, a diagonal 
line running in a north-eastern direction to¬ 
wards Beder, marks the boundary between 
Marathi and Canarese, of the latter at least 
above the ghauts.— Flora Indica by Drs. J. 
D. Hooker , M . D. and T\ Thomson , M . D. 
See India, Kol, Rutnagherry, Jain. 

KONKI or Embudi chettu, Pisonia vil- 
Josa, Poir. ; P. aculeata, R., ii, 217 ; W. lc., 
1763-4. Konki is a hook, referring to the 
thorns which are aculeate backwards and very 
prehensile. 

KONKUDU, Tel ? Sapindusemargina- 
tus, Vahl. 

KONLA, Hind. Citrus aurantium, Linn. 
KON-NAY-ZOW, Heritiera minor, Lam 
DC., Roxb . 

KONNAY-MARAM, also Sarakonna, 
maram, Tam. ? Cathartoearpus fistula, Pers. 
KONNI, Abrus precatorius. 

KONO. Potash. 

KONOPE, Pol. Hemp. 

KONOPEL, Russ. Hemp. 

KONRCJ, Tel. Flacourtia sepiaria, Roxb. 
KONSAGARA YVANL lJ, Tel. Gold¬ 
smiths ; workers in metals. See Kansa, Poitu, 
Zonar. 

KONSSENEL, Russ. Cochineal. 
KONTABAOLO, Uria, A tree of Gan- 
jam and Gumsur, extreme height 30 feet, 
circumference 2 feet, and height from the 
ground to the intersection of the first branch, 

7 feet. The tree abounds and is chiefly used 
for firewood, though ploughshares are occa¬ 
sionally made of the wood. The bark is 
used medicinally.— Captain Macdonald. 
KONTASHA, see Kalkas. 

KONYER, Malay. Crocus sativus, Linn . 
KON-ZO-ZA-LOO, Burm. Heritiera 
littoralis, Ait., DC. ; Roxb . 

KOO or Ku, a race who occupy the mouu- 
tainous country near the sources of the Lemroo 
river and its principal feeder the Peng ICheong, 
within the 22nd parallel of north latitude, west* 
ward of the Yomadoung range ; they have 
never paid any revenue, and it is only after 
entering the hills for 8 or 10 days that the 
first villages of these wild people are met 
with. The approximate number of houses 
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is 2,897, and allowing 5 persons for each in 1872, but his granth, which was to be sent 
house, the number of inabitauts may be esti- to the gooroo was left in the Kooka temple 
mated at about 14,485. Those living on the in Lahore, aud read by the men of his sect, 
Peng Kheong have intercourse with the who performed his obsequies. His ashes were 
neighbouring Ku-mi of the Koladyn circle, given up on condition that there should be 
from whom they differ but little in their no demonstration by the relatives, and they 
habits.— J. IT. O'Donel, Esq., in VoL xxxii were committed to the Ravee by his son, who 
of 1864 of B. A . S. Jour. took the remaining bones to Hurdwar, ac- 

KOO, Hind. Celtis eriocarpa. cording to hindoo, and not Kooka, fashion.— 

KOOA, Hind. Curcuma augustifolia, Indian Public Opi?iio?i. 

Starch ; arrow root. KOOKEE, a mountain race in northern 

KOOBEDAR, Hind. Bauhinia variegata. Cachar, south of the Assam valley, dwelling 
KOOBELL, Hind. Andropogou martini, at elevations of4,000aud 5,000 feet above the 
KOOCH BAHAR. The Praja of Cooch sea ; in lat. 25° 20' K., and long. 92° 40' E. A 
Bahar are cultivators almost in a state of race of the same name dwell 60 miles further 
serfdom. See Cooch Bahar. south in the north of the Tipperah rajah’s 

KOOCHI-KANTA, Bkng. Mimosa ru- territory ; thpir name is written also Ku-ki. 
bicaulis. To the north of the Bom-zu or Bun-zu or 

KOOCHILA, Beng., Hind. Strychnos Bomdu, are closely allied tribes termed, col- 
nux vomica. lectively, Lungkta, Kuugye, or Kuki, who 

KOOCHILA-LUTA, Beng. Strychnos occupy the highlands of Tipperah and extend 
colubrina. south-east towards the head of the Koladyn. 

KOOCHNAL, Hind. Bauhina variegata, Both the Bun-zu aud Kuki appear like the 
Linn . Its beautiful flowers are eaten in some Kumi, to beloug to the Burman family. The 
parts of Bengal as a delicate vegetable.— Kuki represent its most archaic and barbarous 
Ainslie's Mat. Med., p. 260. condition. The tribes that have been expos- 

KOO-CHUNDUNA, Hind. Adenanthera ed on the sea board of Arakan or in the basin 
pavonina. of the lrawadi, to the influence of the 

KOOCHURI, Beng. Exacum tetragonum, Chiuese, Shan, Mon, Bengali and more dis- 
KOODALIYA, Beng. Desmodium triflo- taut commercial nations, have attained a com- 
rum. paratively high civilization. The Singpho 

KOODA PALLI MARAM, Tam. Ho- although much behind the Burmans, are 
larrhena codaga, W. Icon. greatly in advance of the Kuki, and the Bur- 

KOODOO-KOOROONDOO GAS, Singh, meso seem at a very ancient period, when 
Cinnamomum litseaefolium. their condition was similar to that of the 

KOODUPELAH, Holarrheua codaga. Kuki and perhaps, in many respects more 
KOOFFA, a round wicker basket, towed barbarous, to have spread themselves from 
astern of each boat for the purpose of com- the upper lrawadi to the south and west 
municatiug with the shore ; these are covered as far as the highlands of Tipperah on the 
with naphtha, and are in use on the Tigris, one side, and Pegu on the other. Wherever 
Euphrates and the Diala. Their shape and the stock from which they have been derived 
construction belong to the most remote ages, was originally located, they probably first 
being mentioned by Herodotus.— Mignon's appeared on the Ultra-Indian ethnic stage as 
Travels, p. 55. a barbarous Himalayan tribe, immediately to 

KOOFEE, or Cufa, the name of a town. the eastward of the Mishmi, if indeed they 
KOOIIRYA and Perja, see Bertha. were not identical with the Mishmi, of that 

KOOHU, a river near Raeseen in Bhopal, era. The upper lrawadi was probably 
KOOJA, Sans. From koo, the earth, and then occupied by the ruder and inland tribes 
jan, to be produced. of the Mon-Anam alliance. The Loo Chai 

KOOKA, a sect of reformers of the Sikh clan of Kuki, on the frontier of Sylhet and 
religion. They care little about the body Cachar, in January 1868 attacked Monier 
after death. They hold that after the soul Khal, 25 miles east of Silchar and sacked it. 
has left the body, the remains require no The Kooki of Chittagong have no idea of 
more attention and may be put out of sight hell or heaven, or of any punishment for evil 
in any way convenient. They feast, give deeds, or rewards for good actions. Simi* 
sweetmeats, and read the granth, incessantly, larly according to Bailey, the Veddah of 
when one of their sect is about to die, and Ceylon have no idea of a future state of 
after he is dead they read the granth day rewards and punishments. In a slight notice 
and night, relieving each other at the task, of the Grammar of the Kooki language, by 
for thirteen days, after which they give a feast. Lieutenant R. Stewart, 22nd Regiment B. N. 
Bishon Singh, a fanatic leader, was executed I., he says that the people to whom the term 
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KOOLI. 


KOOLUTTHO-KULAY. 


ivooki is given by the inhabitants of the eastern 
frontier of Bengal, occupy, together with other 
tribes, the hilly tracts lying to the north, 
south and east of Cacliar and Maui poor : they 
are divided into numerous clans, each under 
a petty hereditary chief or rajah. The ap¬ 
pellation of Kooki is unkown among them¬ 
selves, and they have no title embracing their 
whole race, but they call one another by the 
names of their different clans. They all 
speak the same language, with very slight 
modification in the dialects, and it is called 
among them Thadou Pao, from the name of 
one of their principal clans.— Jour. Beng. As. 
Soc., No. 3 of 1858 ; Lubbock's Origin of 
Civil., p. 268. 

KOOKEE-KIIEYL, an Affghan Kheil or 
tribe near the Khyber pass. 

KOOKOOL, Tam. Commiphora mada- 
gascarensis, Linn. 

KOOKOORA-CHOORA, Pavctta indica. 

KOOKOOR-ALU, Beng. Dioscorea 
anguiua. 

KOOKOORA-NEJA ? Gloriosasuperba. 

KOOKOOR-CHHIT-KI, Beng. Leea 
staphylia. 

KOOKOOR-CHITA, Beng. Tetranthera 
apetala. 

KOOKOOll-CHOQRA, Beng . Pavctta 
indica. 

KOOKOOR-JIH VA, Beng. Leea staphy¬ 
lia. 

KOOKOOR-SHOONGA, Beng. Torn- 
flea-bane, Blumea lacera. 

KOOKSPURA, Hind. Celosia asiatica. 

KOOL, Beng. Zizyphus jujuba, 

KOOL, Tam. A kind of gruel, made of 
various grains. 

KOOLA-DEVATA, Sans. From kula, 
race, and devata, a god. In hinduism, the 
deity worshipped by the family. 

KOOLAHEE, or Koolay, a river near 
Kutowah in Goalparah, in Lower Assam. 

KOOLaN, see Gorkhar. 

KOOLAR, a river near Burrumpooree in 
Nagpore. 

KOOLAR, a river near Raee in Bhopal. 

KOOLEE BENGAN, Hind., or Kooli- 
begoon, Solanum longum. Cylindrical egg¬ 
plant.— Riddell . See Brinjal. 

KOOLGACHH, Beng. Jujube, Zizyphus 
jujuba. 

KOOLI, Hind. Sterculia ureus. 

KOOLIE, or Coolie, a term in use amongst 
the British iu India, and amongst the Tamil 
races to designate a labouring man, also a 
labourer’s hire, or wage of any kind. A 
Kooli bandy or Kooli gari menus a hired 
carriage. 

KOOLI, Turk, a “slave;” Nadir means 
‘ wonderful,” and is used as an epithet to 1 
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describe the Almighty. The name of Nadir 
shah therefore signified “ the slave of the 
wonderful, or of God.” When he was pro¬ 
moted by the favour of shah Tamasp to the 
dignity of a khan, he took the name of that 
monarch, and was called Tamasp Kooli khan ; 
but, on reaching the throne, lie styled himself 
Nadir shall, resuming his original name of 
Nadir.— Malcolm's History of Persia , Vol. 
ii, p. 46. 

KOOLIMITAN ? Ocimum hirsutum. 

KOOLIN, a race or tribe of brahmins in 
Bengal, who are considered to be of pure and 
high descent. They take the suffix honorific 
names of Mookerji, Chatrjj, Banrji, Gangooly. 
The hindoos of Calcutta styled Ghose, Bose, 
Dutt, and Mitra, are sudra tribes who accom¬ 
panied the Koolin brahmins into Bengal. See 
Brahmin, Coolin, Hindoo, Kulin ; Marriage, 
Polygamy. 

KOOLINA, Sans. From Kula, a race. 

KOOLK, in Khorassan, a fine goat’s wool ; 
goat’s hair enters extensively into the coarser 
woollen manufactures of Khorasan ; beneath 
the coarser external hair of these animals, a 
down called “ Koolk,” is obtained, little 
inferior to the fine wool of Thibet, and from 
which various articles of clothing are made. 
— Fraser's Journey into Khorassan , p. 390. 
See Kourk. 

KOOLMARA, Can. Calysaccion augusti- 
folia. 

KOOLOO. There are some very singular 
j domestic institutions prevalent in Ladak, 
regarding marriage, not at all unlike those of 
Kooloo, The principal difference is, that in 
the former, mutual consent is requisite, where 
there are several brothers about to take one 
wife amongst them, and all the offspring are 
looked upon as the property of the eldest. 
As soon as the first is of marriageable age, he 
is provided with a wife, and Mrs. Ilervcy was 
informed that the entire property of his 
parents descends at once to him, he being 
from that time charged with their mainten¬ 
ance. Oue or more of the younger sons of a 
family is always made a Llama, or priest.— 
Mrs . Hcrveys Adventures of a. J$ady in 
Tartary, Vol. \,p. 193. See India, Kohistan, 
Kulu. 

KOOLOO or Koolpee, Mahr. A harrow. 

KOOLSOOM, the name of Hosein’s sister. 
Koolsoom Bi is a familiar name of the women 
of the mahomedans in the south of India. 

KOOLTHEE, Madras horse-gram, Beng., 
Hind. Dolichos uuiflorus. 

KOOLUMEE, &cc Kush. 

KOOLUNJUN, Bkng. The greater ga- 
langal, Alpinia galauga. 

KOOLUTTHO-KULAY, Beng. Dolichos 
uniflovus. 
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KOOMRA. 


KOONHIAN. 


KOOMAR or Kumhar, Hind. A potter, marrow, the pumpkin or white gourd. Benin- 
the village Kumlmra. casa cerifera. 

KOOMARA, Sans. A boy, from Kooma- KOOMUEKA ? Smilax ovalifolia. 
ra, to play ; from ku, evil, and mri, to beat. KOON or Khon, a tribe of the head-waters 
KOOMAREE, Beng. Aloe indica. of the K^ladnn river, beyond the Arakan 

KOOMARIKA, Beng. Smilax ovalifolia. boundary. 

KQOMB-KA-MELA, Hind. A sacred KOON BEE, a race of s.udra Hindoos, of 
fair at Hard war, held every twelfth year, the Mahratta country, largely engaged in 
See Mela. agriculture and in horticulture. They are 

KOOMBIIA, Maiir., also Koombee and strong-built sturdy men, their women un- 
Koombhi, IIind., Uriya. Carcya arborea, comely. See Kunbi, Hindoo, India, Kurmi. 
Roxb. Its fibre is employed in the Himalaya KOONCH, a perguunah in Bundelkhund. 
as slow match for their matchlocks, Roylc. KOONCH, Beng. Wild Jamaica liquo- 
KOOMBHAR, also Goombar, Gumar. rice, Abrus precatorius. 

Koombar, is Gmelina arborea, yields a va- KOONDA ? Jasminum hirsutum. 
luable timber, it is spread over a wide exteut KOONJDAIf, the mountain tracts of the 
of India, and it attains great size. It squares Neilgherry hills. 

into logs of from 18 to 24 inches, occasion- KOON DON or Koonda, Hind. A largo 
ally nearly 30 feet long. The wood resem- earthen pot. 

bles teak, the colour beiug tho same ; the KOONDOOR, Hind. See Balsamoden- 
grain rather closer, but it is somewhat lighter, dron. 

It is valuable for situations where it is ex- KOONDOORI, Hind. Coccinia indica. 

posed to the influence of both air and water. KOONDOOZ, a territory on the east of 

One experiment was made by placing part of Balkh. Its river, in tho valley of Bamian, 
an outside plank in the river Hoogly, a few rises in about lat. 34° 52', long. 67* 40', is 
miles below Calcutta, a litlle above low- about 300 miles long, runs easterly, northerly, 
water mark, exactly where the worm is north-easterly, northerly and north-westerly, 
thought to exert its greatest power. After into the Amoo or Jiliooti river. It receives 
remaining three years in this situation, the the luderab, 65 ; and Khanah-i-bad, 90 
piece was cut, and found as sound and every miles. Koondooz, during the years 1812 
way as perfect throughout as it was when to 1830, considerably increased its power by 
first put into the river. Jn another expcii- conquests which Mahomed Moorat Beg, 
incut this wood remained good for seven made in Badakhshan, Khulum, Balkh, &c. ; 
years, while teak, similarly placed, required so that, in a. d. 1830, it included all the 
to be replaced after six years.— Roxb. FI. northern side of the Hiudoo-Koosh, and ex- 
lndVol. iii, pp. 84-85. tended to the valley of the Oxus. Its military 

K00MB11AK ARU, Sans. From koom- force was not, however, more than 20,000 
blia, an earthen jar, and kri, to do ; Koom- undisciplined cavalry, without infantry. Koon- 
bha-Karna, from koombha, a jar, and karna, dooz is separated from India by the great 
the ear. chain of the Hindoo-Koosh.— Bjornstjcrna's 

KOOMBHA-PAKU, Sans. From koom- British Empire in the East , p. 213. 
bha, a pot, and paku, ripe. KOONDOU-ROOMEE, Beng. Pistacia 

KOOMBOOROO WELL, Singh. Guilan- lentiscus. 
dina bondue, Limw., IV.SfA. KOOND-PHOOL, Beng., or Koondu, 

K00M1IARSE1N. A hill state which was Downy jasmine, Jasminum hirsutum. 
formerly a feudatory of Bussahir, but was KOONDUL, Beng. Blue lotus, Nym- 

declared independent after the Nepal war. plisea cyanea. 

Tt pays Rs. 1,440 as tribute. Its revenue, Rs. KOONDUL or Pogool, large ear-rings, 
7,000, and population, 7,829. The family is worn by hindoos. 

Rajpoot, of not very high pretensions. KOONER, an affluent of the Kabul river. 

KOOMLA, Maiir. Crataeva roxburghii, KOONG, a species of Civet, which inha- 

Br., W. bits the Chinese borders of Thibet. It is 

KOOMLAII RIVER runs near Soorio mottled rather than striped. 

Puttee in.Muzuffuruuggur, KOONGIIILYARA, Tam. A Tinne- 

KOOMOOD, Beng. White esculent lotus, velly wood, of a light brown colour, used for 
Nyrophaea lotus. building purposes, yields dammer.* 

KOOMOODA-BANDUVA, Sans. Koo- KOONGOOMA-PU, Tam. Crocus sativus, 
raooda, a lotus, and bandhoo, a friend. Linn . 

KOOMOODENEE, Beng. Tufted brack KOONHET, Malay. Curcuma longa, 
beam, Menyanthes cristafa. Roxb. ; Rhcedc. 

KOOMRA, Beng. Squash or vegetable KOONHIAN, a small state which pays 
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KOORKOO. 


KOORKOO. 


Rs. 180 in lieu of begar ; revenue, Rs. 3,000 ; each other in appearance though they each 
population 1,906. speak a different tongue, aud in their features 

KOOPAY-MAYNI, Tam. Acalypha indica. they differ from the villagers. In the Central 
KOONKOOM, Beng. Saffron plant, Cro- Provinces, the Gond inhabit the tract of 
cue sativa. • hill country between Ummurkuntuk, the 

KOONOOR, Hind. Lote tree. source of the Nurbudda on the east, and 

KOONO PASS, see Kunawer. Mukrye, an independent Gond stated the 

KOONTEE, a river of Burdwan. Hoshungabad district on the west. The 

KOONT’HA, Sans. A groan, from Koorkoo have their head-quarters on and 
koont'h, to groan. around the Nurbudda hills, and extend west- 

KOONTI, the mother of the Pandu bro- ward through Baitool and Hoshungabad as 
thers, see Mahabharata, Pandu, Polyandry. far as Burhampoor and Asseergurh. The 
KOOPOOKONDA, a stone resembling the Bhoomeah are intermixed with the Gond 
Ayr stone, or Snake stone, occurs at Koopoo- from Sehetakree in the west to Uramurkun- 
konda, 8 miles we9t of Vinacondah in Gun- tuk in the east. They have a few villages in 
toor. Good substitues for Turkey stone, Seouee, north-east of Ummurkuntuk. Along 
occur at Cuddapah, Woontimetta, Chelluma- the banks of the ChotaMahanuddy and Seonee 
coor and Humpsagur, and varieties of green rivers are found the Kol, and south-east 
and gray granular felspar at Seringapatam, through Sumbulpore are the tribes of Ooriah. 
Nellore, and on the banks of the Godavery. The Koorkoo are said to be a distinct race 
The latter are well-suited for putting a fine from the Gond ; the latter worship the u liu- 
edge on razors and gravers. gam” and their Jauguage is distinct. The 

KOOPP1, Hind. Acalypha indica, Linn . Gond eat cow’s flesh at most of their festivals, 
KOOR, an extinct Hindoo practice for ex- whilst the Koorkoo hold such a practice iu 
torting a debt, it was called erecting a ‘ koor,’ abomination. There are other points also of 
meaning a circular pile of wood which was difference. Some of the Koorkoo hold pur- 
prepared ready for conflagration. Upon this, wannahs from the Mogol emperors, in which 
sometimes a cow, and sometimes an old woman they are styled Rajpoots. The Gond are 
was placed by the constructors of the pile, known among themselves from the number of 
aud the whole was consumed together. The gods they worship, and in their marriage 
object of this practice was to extort payment customs the young raeu of the Gond often 
of a debt or to intimidate the officers of go- serve for a wife for periods varying from four 
vernment, or others, from importunate de- to ten years. Seven years is a common period, 
mauds, as the effect of the sacrifice was sup- This custom is called lumjunna ; during the 
posed to involve in great sin the person period of service the father of the girl is bound 
whose conduct forced the constructor of the to feed the youth and to treat him as one of the 
koor to this expedient.— Mrs. Elwood; Cole, family. He also presents him with clothing 
Myth . Hind ., p. 148 every year ; the youth meanwhile giving his 

KOORCHEE WANLOO or Coorchee services to the father. The Gond marriages 
wanloo, a race of basket-weavers, also makers and funerals are chiefly drunken orgies ; a cow 
of house mats of palm leaves. is invariably sacrificed and eaten. After the 

KOORCHI ? Wrightia antidysenterica. birth of a child the Gond woman is unclean for 
KOORDISTAN, see Kurd, Kurdistan, five days ; at the purification there is a feast 
Kelat, Kellek. when all get drunk ; the mother is then allowed 

KOORHAREE, a river near Bundail in to join the family. There is a class of outcastes 
Sumbulpoor. among the Gond who are said to worship the 

KOORI, Mahr. A drill. excrement of swine, they are called Doorgam. 

KOORIA MOORIA, a group of islands, in The Bhoomeah are dreaded all over the pro- 
lat. 17* 27', long. 55° 36'. viuce as necromancers, and on account of this, 

KOORINEE, a river near Bunkhere in servants from the north-west are afraid to go 
Hoshungabad. towards the Raepore districts ; they believe 

KOORINJA, the Tylophora asthmatica, a the women to be witches, and to live on human 
plant of the order Asclepidaceae, which yields flesh, the natives in the jungly tracts of the 
a strong, white, silky fibre, resembling flax, provinces are particularly subject to diseases 
KOORKOO, a race occupying, along with of the liver and spleen. From those affections 
other races, the hills and forests about the children pine away and die without showing 
Vindhya and Satpura ranges of mountains, auy external marks of disease. Their death 
There are about 4,000 of them in Woon aud is then attributed to witchcraft ; and any 
Oomraoti. Along with the Andh, Gond and querulous old woman, who has been in the 
Kolamb, they occupy the Mailghaut and the habit of murmuring at slights and ill-treat- 
southern skirts of its hills. They resemble ment in the neighbourhood, is immediately 
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KOORNAH. KOORUNTAKA. 

set down as the cause. Men who practise l Euphrates, and near Sahal. After the junc- 
medicine are very commonly supposed to be tiou of the two magnificent streams, which 
at the same time wizards ; they seek to inspire for some distauce are clearly discernible from 
confidence in their prescriptions by repeated each other (the waters of the Euphrates being 
prayers and incantatious over the patient much the clearest), a striking change takes 
or over the medicine they give him, and place in the character of the scenery. On 
make him believe they derive aid from super- entering the Tigris, from the south, the belt 
natural power ; the patient of course con- of date trees almost immediately terminates ; 
eludes that those who can commaud the power patches of cultivation show themselves more 
to cure, can, if they wish, command them to frequently, and the country (though still a 
destroy also. In former years, as shown dead level) has a fertile and less desert look, 
among the record of the Judge's Court of the About one hundred miles above Koornah, on 
Saugor and Nerbudda territories, many the right bank of the river, stands the tomb 
instances occurred of medical practitioners of the prophet-scribe Ezra, a pretty mosque 
having been put to death for not curing young of tesselated brickwork, surmounted by a 
people for whom they were required to pre- green cupola.— Townsend's Outram and 
scribe. There is one case in particular, show- Havelock , p. 308; Malcolm's History of 
ing how the father stood over the “doctor” Persia , Vol. ii, p. 141 ; Skinner's Overland 
with a drawn sword by the side of his child’s Journey , Pol. ii, p. 266; Mignan's Tra - 
bed, and cut him down and killed him the vets, p. 290. See Koornah. 
moment the child died, as he had sworn to do KOORNAS, Arab. Allium porrum, W. 

when he had found the patient sinking under KOORNISII, Ar., Hind., Pers. A humble 

his prescriptions.— A visit to the strongholds form of salutation. 

of Manickghvr and Gooraghnr in the Sum - KOOROOT. When well-made this is ex- 
bulporc District , by Captain F. G. Stewart , cellent, though unknown in Europe. In Per- 
Depy. Inspr.-Genl . of Police. sia it is called Kesht, and is thus prepared. 

KOORMENAAD. Gold exists more or less Some butter-milk is boiled in a very large 
abundantly in the whole of the country on the saucepan, by which means the watery par- 
western side of the western ghauts in every tides escape in the form of steam, and the 
stream which takes its rise from the Koondah, solid oues are deposited at the bottom of the 
Neilgherry, and Wynaad mountains, and in the vessel ; when sufficiently thickened, the mass 
sands of the sea-shore along the whole of is divided and made into little balls about 
South Malabar. It is throughout in the form the size of a pigeon’s egg, which are dried in 
of minute grains. The principal washings are the sun and will keep for years. When 
in the Ernaad, Wynaad, Neddingauaad, Koor- required, these balls of concentrated butter 
menaad, Calicut, and Shernaad taluqs. are continuously stirred in liot water, and in 

KOORNAH, Apaniea, daughter of Alta- a metal dish, till completely dissolved ; the 
bazus, the Persian, was married to Seleucus, epicures add a quarter of a pound of fresh 
who gave her name to three towns and Koor- butter, which gives the sauce an exquisite 
nah, one of these three Apamea, was built by flavour. It is poured over the bread, maize, 
Seleucus in honour of his first wife : it is or meat which it is intended to season.— Per- 
situated at the point of* a triangle, formed by rier's Journeys , p. 279. 
the confluence of the rivers Euphrates aud KOORPA, see Kunawer. 

Tigris, and although now dwindled into a KOORSEE, Hind. The eighth heaven of 

.petty town, it was formerly a place of conse- the mahomedans. 

quence. It is situated on a low flat, with KOORTA, Hind. An article of dress, 
apparently a rich soil, and along the river are KOORU, one of the great families who 
low banks to prevent the country being settled in Hindustan. Many of them were 
flooded. At this spot some oriental tradi- dispersed over India and Central Asia, amongst 
tions have fixed the Garden of Eden. The whom may be placed the Ufcooru kooru (Nor- 
juuction of the Tigris and Euphrates occurs them Kooru) of the Pooran, the Ottorocurae of 
at this town which is prettily situated upon the Greek authors. See Kuril, 
a point of land well-wooded, and admirably KOORUH, Hind, of Bombay. Cedrela 

calculated for a fort. Koornah itself is an toona.— Roxb: ; Cor. ; W. A. 
insignificant village, but remarkable for its KOORUM, see Khyber. 
important and picturesque situation. It com- KOORUMBUR, a race who occupy the 
mauds the mouths of both the Tigris and highest range bordering on the Neilgherries 
Euphrates, and looks directly down the and are probably the aborigines. See Kuram- 
“ Shat-el-Arab,” or river of the Arab. Suaib, bar. 

a station with a fort of the same name, is KOORUNTAKA,Sans. Barleria prionitis, 
opposite to Koorna, on the eastern bank of the Linn, 
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KOOTUB MIN AH. 


KOPATA VAKAM. 


KOOSBUDRA, a river in Pooree. 

KOOSII, the Hindoo Koosli mountains 
was called by the Arabs “the stony girdle 
of the earth.”— Markham's Embassy, p. 46. 
See Kush. 

KOOSHA, Beng. Meadow grass, Poa 
cynosuroides, from the Sans, to lie down. 

KOOSIIANABHA, Sans. From Koosha, 
sacred grass, and uabhee, the navel. 

KOOSHI, Sans. A small kind of kosha 
grass. 

KOOSHMANDU, Beng. Pumpkin, Ben- 
incasa cerifera. 

KOOSHOOM or Koossoom, Hind. Saf¬ 
flower or bastard saffron, Carthamus tincto- 
rius, Linn. 

KOOSHTA, Syriac. Aucklaiulia costus, 
Jfalconar. 

KOOSHT-I-SHIRIN, Pers. Cossyphus ? 

KOOSSOOM or Koosoombha, Beng. Saf¬ 
flower, Carthamus tinctorius, the beautiful 
red dye called Koossumba rung, largely used 
by the dyers, is a product of the C. tinctorius. 

KOOSOOMESHOO, Sans. Koosooma, a 
flower, and islioo, an arrow. 

KOOSSOOM, Uria ? A tree of Cuttack, 
its wood is used for the handles of tools and 
native cart axles ; and might be applied to 
other purposes.— Cal. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

KOOST, Arab., Sans. 

Koosthu, Rkno. Koostum, Sans. 

Koot, Guz. Aucklandia costus. 

Koot'h, Hind., Kash. 

Aucklandia costus, see Koot. 

KOOSUM or Koosumbha, Beng., Hind. 
Carthamus tinctorius. 

KOOSUMBH, Hind. ? A tree of Chota 
Nagporo with a hard, whitish red timber.— 
Cal . Cat. Ex. 1862. 

KOOSUST’HULLI DWARICA, the capi¬ 
tal of Krishna. The Bliagavat states its 
founder was Anirt, brother of Ikshwaku. 

KOOT, Guz., Hind. Aucklandia costus, 
Falcondry or Costus speciosus, the putchuk 
or costus root. 

KOOT, Kasiim. Cossyphus. 

KOOT, see Kaudeh Rao. 

KOOTAYA, Hind. Solanum jacquini. 

KOO-THAN, Burm. A loose grained light 
wood, recommended for packing cases, used 
for black boards in Burmese schools. Break¬ 
ing weight 114 lbs. A cubic foot weighs 28 
lbs. in a full growu tree on good soil, the 
average length of the trunk to the first branch 
is 40 feet, and average girth measured at 6 
feet from the ground is 6 feet. It sells at 4 
annas per cubic foot.— Dr, Brandis , Cal. 
Cat . Ex. of 1862. 

KOOTHOO-KUNDEN-KUTHREE, So¬ 
lanum indicum. 

KOOTUB MINAR. This column, stately 


in its structure and gigantic iu its dimensions, 
is a great feature of attraction at Delhi, and 
arrests the eye of the traveller from afar/ It 
towers majestically over every thing around, 
and from a distance its conical point seems 
to pierce the sky. It is from 225 to about 
250 feet high, has 378 steps, and the diameter 
at the base is about 50 or 55 feet. It is re¬ 
puted to be 700 years old, and is in excellent 
order. About a. d. 1830, it suffered a little 
from an earthquake, but under tho directions 
of the British government a part of the 
resources of the state were devoted to the 
restoration of this emblem of antiquity and it 
now stands in just as great perfection as ever. 
It throws out three ranges of circular balco¬ 
nies at different heights and is surmounted 
by a cupola palisaded by a brass railing, an 
evidently modern improvement made when 
the edifice was repaired under European 
superintendence. This colossal piece of archi¬ 
tecture is a polygon, fluted cylindrically as 
well as angularly in alternate order, and 
wreaths of Arabic inscriptions entwine its 
massy circumference, the letters being dis¬ 
played in high relief of about a foot or more 
in length. The material of the building is a 
kind of red sandstone, but a portion of the 
upper part is composed of white marble. It is 
yet a point at issue whether this singular and 
stately column owes its origin to the Hindoo 
or mahomedau. Tt wears a perfect semblance 
to the mahomedau style of architecture, but 
tho old dilapidated and crumbling hindoo 
ruins in its immediate vicinity raise strong 
doubts on the subject; added to which, there 
is a peculiar column of hell metal which 
stands close by it, with an inscription of 
some buddhist or hindoo character, bearing 
the impression of a eauuon ball fired at it, 
some say by Auruugzcbe, and others by the 
Jauts in one of their early expeditions into 
Delhi.— Tour of India by French , p. 20. 
See Inscriptions : Kutub-minar. 

KOOVERA, Sans. From koov, to cover. 

KOOYIL, Tam. Cuckow. Seo Koel. 

KOOZEEN, a kind of saddle bags, either 
for hprses or camels, made of coarse carpet. 
— Bottinger's Travels in Beluchistan and 
Sinde , p. 96. 

KOPAIVA-BALSAM, Geu. Copaiva. 

KOPARI TENGAI, Tam. Copra, Hind., 
the hard medulla of the cocoanut. 

KOPASSEA, Uria. A tree of Ganjam 
and Gumsur, extreme height 20 feet, circum¬ 
ference 2 feet, height from the ground to tho 
intersection of the first branch, 7 feet. Use¬ 
less except for firewood.— Capt. Macdonald . 

KOPATA YARAM, in Malabar, a kind of 
land tenure, where an estate is granted for 
life, or iu perpetuity, or on conditions. 




KOPHEN. 


KOPPA CHOR. 


IvOPElI, of South Seas, Colocasia anti- 
quorum, Schott. 

KOPER, Dot, Copper. 

KOPER A, from the Tamil term kobbavai, \ 
dried cocoanut kernel. 

KOPH, Heb. 

Ape, Kng. Kaki, Singh. 

Kopli, Heb. Korangu, Tam. 

Band’r, Hind. Kothi, Tel. 

Kapi, Sans, 

An ape, a monkey. The various kinds of 
ape seem to have been made known to the 
Hebrews, Greeks and Romans by specimens 
brought from Africa and India ; those of the 
Hebrews probably from India, the Hebrew 
name Koph being almost the same as the 
Sanscrit Kapi. 

KOPHEN, a valley in the Kohistan of 
Cabul. The Kophen River is mentioned in 
the Vendidad under the name of Kubha. 
The Kophones river, named in Alexander’s 
marches is supposed to be the river of Cabul. 
The history of the country of the Kopho¬ 
nes liver, i. e., Bactria, Aria and Kabul, as 
shown by their coins is as under : 

Many of the coins have bilingual inscrip¬ 
tions, the one Greek on the obverse, some of 
excellent workmanship often of very barba¬ 
rous forms, the other on the reverse in that 
called Ariau, Arianian, Bactrian and Kabu- 
lian. According to Lassen, James Prinsep, 
Professor Wilson and others, this language is 
said to be Sanscrit. It is written from right 
to left. 

The first Theodotus or Diodotus, b. c. 256, 
reigned about the same time as Arsaces I. 

Theodotus II, b. c. 240, is said to have 
reigued in the Kabul valley. 

Euthydemus, b. c. 220, reigned in the time 
of the expedition of Antioch us the Great, and 
was defeated in battle near Mervby the unit¬ 
ed Syrian and Parthian armies. He then 
urged Antiochus to receive him in alliance 
and so extend the Greek influence to the 
Indus. A peace was concluded, and Euthy- 
denaus led the Syrian army through Bactria, 
*t. e by the route north of the mountains to the 
Kabul valley and across the Indus in b. c. 206. 
There, Antiochus made peace with Sophaga- 
senus (Asoka), which that sovereign recorded 
by edicts on rock^and pillars in various parts 
of India, in characters exactly resembling 
those oh the coins of Agatliocles. ‘ Iu b. c. 
205, Antiochus returned by way of Aracho- 
tia. The translation of the edicts of Asoka, 
is in the Asiatic Society’s Journal for 1838, 
and that on the Girnar rock names Antiochus 
(Antiochia Yona Raja). 

Agathocles, B. C. 190, coined with Greek 
and Sanscrit, is supposed by Lassen to have 
ruled Kabulistan to the Indus, and Mr. H. T. 
Prinsep supposes him to have been the Go- 
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vernor left by Antiochus in Kabul, after hi 
treaty with Asoka, 

Pantaleon, b. c. 195, coined in Greek and 
Sanscrit. 

Eukratides, b; c, 178 ; (Priusep, b % c. lBl, 
Bayer, Wilson, b.c. 165, Visconti: B. C., 
Lassen 175). He seems to have jnade an 
expedition to India in 165 b. c., and on his 
return from it, to have been murdered by his 
son. Numerous of his coins have been found 
iu Bactria and Afghanistan, and Mr. H. T. 
Priusep considers that he ruled originally in 
Bactria, subsequently made conquests in and 
south of Parapamisus in Kabul and, first of 
all the Greeks, coined in the bilingual Arian 
inscription. The first use of two languages, 
however, is also ascribed to Agathocles, who 
used Greek and Sanscrit while Eukratides 
used Greek and Arian. Eukratides was, cer¬ 
tainly, amongst the earliest of the Greek 
kings of Bactria, Kabul and Aria, who adopted 
bilingual inscriptions on his coins, and his so 
doiDg is supposed consequent on his conquest 
of the Parapamisus, after assumption of t.lio 
title of Great King. On his death, his wide 
dominion is supposed to have been broken 
into several independent kingdoms. 

Heliocles, b. c. 155, the parricide of Eukra¬ 
tides, used bilingual inscriptions on coins in 
pure Greek and Arian. His rule though short, 
extended over Bactria and the Parapamisus. 

Antimachus, b. c. 150, coined with Greek 
and Arian. See Bactria, Semiramis, Kabul. 

KOPI, Beng. Cabbage, Brassica oleracea. 

KOPI, Malay. Coffea arabica, Linn . 
Coffee. 

KOPIA, a skull cap of Celebes, made of 
Pandan leaf, and worn by the mussulman 
inhabitants. 

KOPI KACHU, Singii. Mucuna prurita. 

KOPI KOTTA, Singh. Coffee. 

KOPNA, a river near Sylhet. 

KOPPA CHOR. Leaving the Bhoteah 
tribe, and proceeding eastwards, the following 
are the races on the north of the Brahmaputra 
river ;— 

Cachari ; Akha ; Koppa-chor ; Mechoo ; 
Dofla ; Miri ; Abor ; Bor-Abor ; Khamti and 
Mishmi. 

The races south of the Brahmaputra, are :— 

Garo ; Mikir ; Khassya ; Jynteeh ; Kuki 
ofN. Kachar ; Kutcba ; Angameeand Aroong 
Naga ; Munuipuri ; Singpo ; Muttuk ; Bor 
Khamti ; Khunung and Shan. 

Of those, on the north, the Akha and Koppa 
Chor occupy the slopes of the Himalaya to 
the north of the Durruug and Luckimpur dis¬ 
tricts, and more to the eastward in the aamb 
range, are the Dofla. 

Further eastwards from the Dofla are th0, 
Miri, who live on lower land all along the 
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north bank of the Brahmaputra river, east- are Al-Beidawi. The Koran inculcates the 
wards from the Dofla up to the hanks of the existence of one true God and obedience to 
Soobun-seeree river. his laws, and to this religion they give the 

KOPPER, Sw. Copper. name of “ Islam,” and its followers mussulmin. 

KOPRA, Guz., Hind. From Tam., Kob- It contains doctrines and positive precepts as 
barai, dried kernel of cocoanut. to faith and religious duties and institutions 

KOPRA or Sonar, a river of Dumoh, near in civil affairs. It commands certain months 
Chandpoor, Jeitpore and Nuggur. to be kept sacred and sets apart Fridays for 

KORA-KORA, a boat of the Malay Archi- the especial service of God. It is arranged 
pelago, near Batchian, some of them of 4 to 5 into 144 chapters distinguished by their sub¬ 
tons burthen, they aro open, have bamboo jects, the first of which is called the preface, 
outriggers five feet on each side which support or Al-Fatihah, which is a prayer, and is much 
a bamboo platform, they are low in the water, venerated by all mahomedans, who often 
— Wall.y Vol. ii, p. 35. repeat it in their private and public devotions, 

KORA, Malkal. Cyperus hexastachyus, as Christians do the Lord’s prayer ; its words 
Rotiler. are, “ Praise be to God, the Lord of all 

KORAALEN, Dirr. Korallen, Gek. Kor- creatures, the most merciful, the king of the 
allu, RtJS. Coral. day of judgment. Thee do we worship and 

KORA CIIARU, a tribe in the Carnatic, of thee do we beg assistance. Direct us in the 
who make bamboo baskets and bamboo mats, right w ay, in the way of those to whom thou 
Professor Wilson writes their name also Kor- hast been gracious ; uotof those against w r hom 
charu, Korvara, Korsam, &c., and adds that thou are incensed, nor of those who go astray,” 
they carry betel-nuts from market to market, The Koran recognises men, genii, and angels, 
but this, as an avocation of the Korawa nice, heaven and hell, and an intermediate spot and 
is unknown, they live in the hills and forests, two gardens where beauteous damsels shall 
KORAII, a short but heavy Nepal sword await the good. The Arabic Koran is gone- 
of a half-moou shape, the edge of which is on rally in use, hut so little are inahomedaus 
the inner side like that of a scythe. Oliphant, acquainted with its language, that in Madras, 
in his journey,‘mentions that the brother of with 70,000 of this religion, it is supposed 
Jung Bahadur, with one blow of a korah that only four or five can read to understand 
decapitated a bullock : down came the korah the Arabic Koran. Of all the mahomedau 
with crushing force, and passed right through rulers in India, only one of any power, now re- 
tho animal’s neck : the headless trunk tottered ! maiuing, is the nizarn suhahdar of Hyderabad 
for a second, and then fell heavily over. ' in the Deckau. The Koran does not contain 

KORAKAN, Singh. Kleusine coracaim, words known as the mahomedan creed. The 
Gartn.y Roxb. Koran has been translated into most tongues 

KORAKE, Hind. Atriplex hortensis. in India, but the Arabic is deemed the more 
KORA KOR AM, a pass in the Kouen sacred language, although so very small a 
Lun chaiu at an elevation of 18,300 feet. It number of them can read that tongue so as to 
is also a name of the Kouen Lun chain. understand it. The idea of a heavenly place 

KORAL, Bkng. Haliajtus fulviveuter, enunciated in the Koran is the grossest that 
Vielt, any race has ever promulgated or given cre- 

KORALLEN, Gbu. Coral. deuce to. The wild hunter tribes of America 

KORALLU, Rus. Coral. have, sublime notions of a future life ; Hebrews 

KORAMANl, Tam. Koramnnu, Tkl. were in conflict as to the immortality of the 
Briedelia spinosa ; Koramanu or Pedda anem soul, buddhists believe in absorptiou or 
is also Briedelia crenuluta, R., Vol iii,p. 734, annihilation as a release from all the troubles 
KOR^AMBAR, a race occupy ing the Neil- and trials of a mundane existence ; Christians 
gherry hills. See Curumbar, Koorumbur, believe that the future will be a spiritual life, 
Kurumbar. but the doctrines taught ia the Koran as to 

KORA-MIN-GEDDA, Tkl. Pandiou the occupations in heaven are wholly confined 
haliaetus, Linn . to that book and its believers. For, there, 

KORAN, the religious hook of the maho- the Koran says, (Ch. lv., pp. 393-94,) “They 
medans, who call it Al-Kuraq also Kuran-i- shall repose on couches, the liuiugs whereof 
Sharif. It is generally diffused amongst the shall h|e of thick silk, interwoven with gold : 
people of this religion in Arabic, but it is also and the fruit of the two gardens shall be near 
translated into English,Latin, German, Italian, at hand to gather. Which, therefore, of your 
French, Spanish, Turkish, Persian, Hindu- Lord’s benefits will ye ungratefully deny ? 
stani, Tamil, Burmese and Malay, though tho Therein shall receive them beautiful damsels, 
more strict mahomedans reject translations, refraining their eyes from behpldittg auy 
It has numerous commentators, amongst whom besides their spouses, whom no njan shall have 
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deflowered before them, neither any genius; around the departed. But, if bad, he is 
(which, therefore, of your Lord’s benefits will bewildered and the angels torture him. They 
ye be ungrateful ?) having complexions like believe that the dead continue in a conscious 
rubies and pearls. * * * And besides these, state, and dogs and horses or other polluting 
there shall be two other gardens ; * * * of a animals are not allowed within the cemetery ; 
dark-green. In each of them shall be two [ women, also do not enter lest the repose of 
fountains pouring forth plenty of water. * * In the dead be disturbed. Mahomedans do not 
each of them shall be fruits and palm trees speak of a person as dead ; they say he lias 
and pomegranates. ** Therein shall be agree- passed away ; has taken his departure, and 
able and beauteous damsels : * * having fine the living all believe in and hope for resurrec* 
black eyes ; and kept in pavilions from public tion in a future state. “They who believe 
view : * * whom no man shall have deflower- and do that which is right, shall enjoy blessed- 
ed before their destined spouses, nor any ness, and partake of a happy resurrection. ** 
genius. ** Therein shall they delight, them- Paradise** is watered by rivers ; its food is 
selves, lying on green cushions and beautiful perpetual and its shade also ; this shall be 
carpets.” Nevertheless, Mahomed was a the reward of those who fear God ; (Koran, 
monotheist and an iconoclast, and when about ch. xiii) ” Therein are rivers of uncorrup- 
to die, before the final struggle, lifting up his tible water ; the rivers of milk, the tastle 
voice he exclaimed, “ May God be far from whereof chaugeth not ; and rivers of Wine 
those who make the tombs of his servants pleasant unto those who drink ; and rivers 
places of prayers.” The very last words he of clarified honey and therein shall they 
was heard to utter as he expired, as if in have plenty of all kinds of fruits ; and 
answer to an unseen visitor, were, “ Ih the pardon from their lord. (Ch. xlvii). There 
company of the blest on high.” The maho- shall be gardens with shady trees ; with foun- 
medan when about to die, has his spirit calmed taius flowing, couches of silk interwoven 1 with 
by the “ Yasin” chapter of the Koran being gold ; beauteous damsels with black eyes 
read to him, and the body is either washed lying on green cushions and beautiful carpets, 
(ghussal) at his own house, or taken within a fruits, palm trees and pomegranates. (Ch. lv). 
few hours to a ghussulkhana, specially built for The Christian doctrine that man, in all that 
the purpose near the cemetery, and where men he can do of good, is still without merit, is 
or womeu-washers perform the duty and then not shared in by the mahomedan, the buddhiat 
put on burial clothes and apply camphor and or the Hindoo sects ; who all consider that a 
antimony. The body is conveyed in a box personal merit is gained by their good-doing, 
with much solemnity, with wreathes of flowers and a mahomedan passing the funeral of a 
and perfume laid over the covering : the mahomedan, turns with it a short way and 
coffin is carried on men’s shoulders, and from lends his shoulder to convey the body to the 
time to time is heard the Ty-eb part of the grave, to bring a merit on himself. The 
mahomedan creed, “ There is no deity but Koran was orally delivered by Mahomed, but 
God, and Mahomed is the prophet of God,” was collected by the khalif Oomar. The 
and on reaching the grave, funeral service is Koran recognizes, though it travestises, the 
read, consisting of the four portions of their Christian views of the resurrection from the 
creed (takbir) and a blessing (dua), asked dead and the life to come. But the his- 

whick all present, repeat. After the Fatiha, tories and legends, precepts and ceremonial 

the body is lifted from the coffiu and gently of the Old Testament and traditions of the 
lowered iuto the grave, laid with the head to Rabbi are largely adopted in it. The com- 
the north and feet to the south, and turned on mentaries on it are called Maltika. The 
its side with the face towards Mecca. Each commentator, Hanifi, was born at Kufa A. H. 
person then takes a little earth, and repeating 80, died at Baghdad, in prison, A., H. 150, 
the words in chap. cxii. of the Korau, u we nearly 70 years old. Shafi, born at Ghaza, 
cheated you of earth and we return you to in Palestine, a. h. 150, died in Egypt A. H. 
earth, and we shall rise you out of the earth 204, nearly 50 years old. Han-Balli, bom 
<?n,the day of resurrection,” he puts the earth a. h. 164 at Baghdad, died there, a. h. 241, 
gently into the grave. The body is then pro- nearly 70 years old. Maliki, born at Medina, 
tected with wood and covered in. The Fatiha a. h. 95,. died there, A. h. 179, nearly 84 

is again repeated, and again at the door of the years of age. Mahomedan school-boys are 

cemetery and at this juncture, two angels, instructed, almost when in their infancy, to' 
Mbonkir and Nikir approach the dead, make intone the Koran. The Koran is utterly loader 
him sit up and inquire who his God and quate to provide for the legislative wants of the' 1 
prophet are and what his religion is. If he remote lands and times, which it accidental* 
had been a good man, his answers are satis- ly reached, and ’throughout Islam, the Ream' 
factory and odours from paradise are diffused or ancient practice of the country is heW 
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sacred by the people, always when not iu aie liill and forest tribes, and have a dialect 
direct opposition to revelation, sometimes of their own. 

even when it is so. The law of the Koran In the south, the Yerkala are* recognized 
does not necessarily settle a disputed poinjt as Koraver, and are sometimes from their 
between mahoraedans, and it is by no means roving habits, termed wandering gipsies, 
an easy operation to adjust the balance be- They eat game and flesh meat of all kinds, 
tween the good sense of the ancient practice in which they are by no means nice ; the 
and the discrepant decrees of the inspired jungle herbs, roots, and fruits, also, furnish 
volume. The Koran says that a man of the them with food. The majority of them pre- 
name of Dujjui will appear at Ispahan, who tend to fortune-telling, to which practice 
will arrogate to himself the attributes of the both men and women are addicted. They also 
Supreme Being, and establish a sect of his take to basket, mat, aud wooden comb-making 
own. The Koran is also understood to say —for the former two, they use the mid-ribs 
that Mehdy is the twelfth Imam or regular and leaves of the date palm—and occasionally 
successor of Mahomed, who is yet to come ; work as coolies ; sometimes wealthy men of 
and for whoso coming the mahomedans are the tribe settle down in places, engage in 
still lookiug out with anxious expectation.— cultivation, and hold land in puttah like other 
Hamilton's Sinai, Hedjaz, London, p . 99 ; ryots. There appear to be many sub-divisions 
Richard F. Burton's Sindh, p . 413 ; -Duff's among them, which chiefly consist in the 
Indian Rebellion, p. 179 ; Sale's Koran ; variety of their occupations : most of them 
Wilson. See Kalamah, Khajah, Sornal, Ka- conflue themselves to particular ones, such as 
beer, Kyans, Khyher, Taviz, Wahabi, Semitic firewood-sellers, salt-sellers, basket-makers, 
races. and coolies, &c. There is nothing very remark - 

KORANGU, Tam. Ape. able in their physical conformation ; they are 

KORANOS, See Kabul. usually dark-coloured, average a very dark- 

KORASAN, see Khorasan, Koh. brown. In physique and intelligence they 

KORASANA CHETTU, Tel. Ficus are superior to the Yanadi, and inferior to 
dflemouum, Kon. ; R., iii, 562. the other low caste hindoos, who are supposed 

KORASIIAM, Tam. Calculus cysticus. to be more civilized. Their bodies are usually 
KORAT, a small district between Siam very filthy, and, as a rule, they wear no 
and Kambodia. See Karen* clothing, except a small piece of cloth. As a 

KORAWA, a broken nation scattered race, they are low in the scale of civilization, 
throughout the south of India, in the peuin- and, while they pretend to a show of industry 
aula, their sub-divisions are:(l) the Bnjantri during the day, there is no doubt, from the 
called Gaou Korawa, or Sonai Kolnwuru ; (2) large proportion they form as inmates of jails, 
Tiling Korawa or Kashi Korawa or Koon- that their habits at night are decidedly of a 
chee Korawar ; (3) Kolia Korawa, and (4) predatory nature. They form bauds of dacoits 
Soli Korawa, a race of the southern Mahratta and thieves, aud prefer living by theft than by 
couutry. The Yerkal Korawa or Koonchee honest industry. The crimes they are addicted 
Kooree, are a race of wanderers of whose to are dacoity, highway robbery and robbery, 
original couutry they themselves retaiu no They are said to be the most troublesome of 
knowledge in their traditions. They are any of the wanderers. The men are of a spare, 
darker than the usual tiuge of hindoos around light make, and possess a hardy constitution ; 
them. In their own communities they style they tie their hair in a knot over the forehead — 
themselves ( Yerkal/ and the same appellation forehead low, eyes small, nose comparatively 
they give to the language iu which they hold short, and their general appearance indicates 
communication with each other : their osten- more of cunning than intelligence. Their 
sible occupation is bird-snaring. They seem huts comprise mats set upon three sticks, and, 
to have been converted to the brahminical when on the move, these they roll up, and 
faith, aud are now of the vaishnuvite sect, place on the backs of their donkeys, and are 
With the exception of the cow, almost all thus easily transported from place to place, 
animals are used by them as food. Their dead They rear pigs, and are extremely partial to 
are burned. A wild tribe called Korawar, their flesh ; they also keep poultry and dogs, 
dwell near the Paklml lake and the Godavery. Their pack auimals consist chiefly of donkeys ; 
The race are in Canarese called Kora-varana, occasionally some of them have a few, horned 
Koram-a-ravauu, or Koravanu, and are there cattle, and perhaps a few goats also- The 
in three branches, Kalla-koramar, who are same wandering, erratic, and lawless habits 
professed, thieves ; Walaga-koramar, who are seem to prevail among this tribe wherever 
musiciaus ; and Hakki-koramar, who are a met with in any part of the Presidency, 
migratory race, and subsist by making baskets, A similar tribe under the name of Oopoo- 
oatehing birds, &c. In Mysore the Koravar koraver is described by Dr. Bilderbeck as 
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found in South Aroot. Their language'seems j KORE, Tam. Cyperus hexasfachyus, 
to be a medley of Tamil and Telugu. They Rottler. 

have rude ideas of religiou, nud will worship KOREA, is a large peninsula of Asia, 
any hindoo deity : their old men are the formed on one side by the Yellow Sea, and 
priests of their community. Most of them on the other by the sea of Japan. It is 
have some household god, which they carry situated immediately to the east of China ; 
about with them in their constant travels, and its length may be estimated at 400 miles, 
Polygamy prevails among them, and the num- by 150 in average breadth. A great part of 
ber of their wives is according to the means of what was formerly supposed to be its west- 
the husband; the marriage string is always eru coast was found by Captains Half aud 
tied round the neck of the wife. Marriages Maxwell to consist of an immense archipe- 
are only contracted between adults. The lago of small islands, which have since been 
ceremony is usually conducted on a Sunday, sub-divided into several groups, and are 
preceded by a poojah on the Saturday. Rice known as Amherst’s islands, the Korean, and 
mixed with turmeric is bound on the heads of Hall’s Archipelago. The largest of these is 
the married couple, and when the marriage the island of Quelpaert, called by the natives 
string is tied the ceremony is complete. Musa, iu the centre of which there is a 
Marriages within certain degrees of relation- mountain peak about 6,000 feet above the 
ship are not allowed, and widow re-marriages level of the sea. Though rocky and bare, 
not permitted ; they may occasionally live in these groups are for the most part inhabited, 
concubinage. A custom prevails among them, The peninsula itself is divided from the Ja- 
by which the first two daughters of a family pauese island of Kiusiu by the Straits of 
may be claimed by the maternal uncle as Korea, and by a high mountain range called 
wives for his sons. The value of a wife is the Shanalin or Champeshau, from the eoun- 
fixed at 20 Pagodas. The maternal uncle’s try of the Mantchoo. It embraces an area of 
right to the two first daughters is valued at 8 about 95,000 miles, with a population of about 
out of 20 Pagodas, and is carried out thus :— eight millions. The interior of the country 
If he urge his preferential claim, and marry is rugged and mountainous, being intersect- 
his own sous to his nieces, lie pays for each ed by a lofty branch of the northern range ; 
only 12 Pagodas, and, similarly, if he, from which in turn sends off numerous offshoots 
not having sons, or any other cause, forego to the sea. The principal valleys lie to- 
his claim, he receives 8 Pagodas of the 20 wards the western and southern coasts, and 
paid to the girl’s parents by anybody else who these districts alone enjoy, a temperate cli- 
may marry them. The value of a wife differs mate. The eastern coast is bleak and preei- 
in different places: in some places they are very pitous, while the northern frontier is cold 
much less, and in others again only nominal, and desolate, and thus subserves the pur- 
There is a kind of clanship among these peo- poses of despotism by cutting off all friendly 
pie. Each gang or community comprises many communication with the mainland. The 
distinct families, each having their own family principal products of the country comprise 
names, aud, like the hindoos they form un- wheat, millet, rice, ginseng, tobacco, silk, 
divided families. Brown and Campbell define cotton and hemp. The three last are ex- 
the word Yerkalavandla. Wilson defines ported both in the raw and manufactured 
Kulaver, Yeraver and Kuraver, &c.— Dr, state. Timber and cattle are plentifully sup- 
Shortt, Madras Journ. Literat. and Science, plied from the forests and pasture grounds, 
w Vol. xvii, Jan, to June 1851, p. 4, by Asst, as well as furs from the northern jungles. 
3urg ( now Inspector-Genl.) Edward Bat - Its mineral wealth is said to include gold, 
four, Madras Army ; Wilson's Glossary . silver, iron, rock-salt and coal ; and from the 

KORAY KILANGU, Tam. Cyperus tribute sent to the emperor of China—eon- 
juncifolius. sisting both of bullion and manufactured 

KORAY-PILLOO, Tam. Cyperus per- articles—the precious metals 6eem to be 
tennis. wrought to a considerable extent. The 

KORBAN, An. A sacrifice. Korean resemble the Japanese and Chinese 

KORBAN BEIRAM, a name of the Bakr- iu dress, habits and religion, but are said to 
Eed festival. be as inferior to either of these in mental 

KORBE, Gbr. . Baskets. vigour as they are superior in strength and 

KORDAD-SAL, a Parsee festival day, stature. Their mode of writing is alphabetic/ 

the anniversary of the byth of the prophet and they are said to possess an extensive 
Zoroaster.—- Par sis, p, 61* literature ; bat as all ingress into the cotm- 

KORDULLA, or Kurdora ? a string tied try is denied to Europeans and all egress to 
round the waist, to which a lungoti is fast- natives, little is known of these particular, 
cued. (Pori js a string.) They keep up considerable commercial inters 
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course with China and Japan, whence they 
import pepper, aromatic woods, alum, and 
goods of Dutch manufacture; but most of 
the trade is managed by a circuitous over¬ 
land route, and, being discouraged by the 
government, is carried on with secrecy and 
at considerable risk. The kingdom of Korea, 
although tributary to China, is governed at 
will by its own king—the Chinese emperor 
doing little more than formally ratifying his 
decrees. It is divided into eight provinces ; 
and contains, according to Chinese accounts, 
161 towns. Korea, is called by the Chinese 
Kao-li. Although under the same degree of 
latitude as Italy, the climate of Korea is very 
cold. The Koreaus have flat faces, olique eyes, 
broad cheek-bones, strong black hair, and 
scanty beard, they are strongly made, their 
skiu varies from tawny or yellow to brown, 
wheat or straw colour and reddish yellow. 
They have a mixture of the Chinese and 
Japanese physical features. Their religion 
is buddhist. Their alphabet and language 
differ from the Chinese. The Mantehu call 
the Korean race Solgo. There exists proba¬ 
bly two populations intermixed. The people 
use rice, bailey meal, flour of millet. The 
Korean were driven out of east Tartary 
into the peninsula which they now occupy. 
They have since been conquered by the 
Japanese. Their country was subsequent¬ 
ly invaded by the Mongol, on which oc¬ 
casion the Siogour Yoritomo defeated Knb- 
lai khan. From this province of Japan sail¬ 
ed, by way of Iki and Tsusima island, the 
two expeditions of Japanese catholics who, 
between 1590 and 1610, were banished, upon 
a crusade against Korea, and through Korea, 
China- The then emperor, Taikosama, took 
this moans, thinking, if his 150,000 catholics 
perished, he would be rid of a faction danger¬ 
ous to his supremacy ; should they succeed, he 
would push them forward to conquer China. 
The Japauese expedition in three months 
fought their way to the Ping Yaug river, in 
other words, gained two-thirds the length of 
the kingdom. But then, abandoned by 
Taikosama to their fate, they were driven by 
winter, eold and snow, and by the Chinese 
troops who came to the aid of Korea with 
matchlocks, of which the latter then knew 
not the use, to relinquish step by step the 
ground they had so rapidly won. The Japa¬ 
nese account (see Klaproth’s Glance at Three 
Kingdoms) aptly quotes “ after the rain the 
earth becomes hard.” The wars with the 
Japanese cultivated among the Koreans a war- 
likV spirit which has prompted the exclusive 
policy that has thus far succeeded so well. It 
is said that overtures were made to the Ko¬ 
rean authorities by the Russian frontier about 


the middle of the nineteenth century, for 
commercial intercourse across, the froutier. 
Admiral Roze, with six French vessels of 
war, after two months* stay about the mouth 
of the Hau river, leading to the Korean capi¬ 
tal Seoul, retired, having accomplished a 
rather detailed reconnaissance. 

Klaproth thus enumerates Corean produc¬ 
tions in the middle of the eighteenth century. 
White cloth from the fibre of Urtica japonica, 
embroidered taffetas, cotton cloth, mats, rice, 
deer and wolfskins, swords, gold, silver, iron, 
rock crystal, salt, oil, inks, fans and a yellow 
varnish which resembles gilding when used. 
Besides these, small horses, fowls with tails 
5 feet long, honey, fox and panther skins, 
fish, oysters, seaweed, sulphur, ginseng and 
other medical roots. Report speaks highly 
of the capacities and qualities of the Coreaus, 
and represents them as a brave people.— 
excellent friends, but dangerous foes. China 
is at present the only country trading with 
Corea, and even her intercourse at the three 
trading places is barred and restricted by 
absurd regulations.— Adams ; Nagasaki , 
12 th May 1871 ; N. C. Daily News ; Over¬ 
land China Mail ; Latham ; Encyclopaedia 
Britannica ; Hue's Christianity, Vol. ii, p. 
354. 

KOREAII, Hind. A wild grain, a species 
of Panicum, from Dera Ghazi khan. 

KOREANS, see Korea, Solgo. 

KOREE, the name given to the eastern 
branch of the Indus. It is also known as 
Sunkra (narrow) and, further up, as the 
Phran. 

KOREH, Heb. Crystal. The crystal al¬ 
luded to in Genesis xxxi, 40, is ice, and in 
Job. vi, 16, is frost : and the Hind., Pers. 
word Balur, seems to be applied indifferently 
to ice, crystal and rock crystal. 

KOREN, Malkal. Cyperus juncifolius. 

KORENG, a rude tribe near the source of 
the Irawadi. 

KORESH, an Arab tribe in the Hijaz. 
They were the descendants of the mixed 
Arabs, al-Arab-ul-Mostareba, lineal descend¬ 
ants of Ishmael, This was the Arab tribe to 
which Mahomed belonged. The Koreshi have, 
in Sind, many tribal names. They are culti¬ 
vators, kasi and scribes, and originally came 
from Syria, Iran and Irak, and claim descent 
from Ali, Abas, Abubakar, Umar and Usman 
styling themselves AIvi from Ali, Abasi from 
Abas, Sidiki from Abubakar, Farooki from 
Umar, Usrnani from Usman. See Adu&n, 
Joktan, Iran. „ 

KOREYALA, Hind. The hen bird of 
Eudynamis orientalis, Linn., theKoeL 

KORI, Tam. Cyperus liexastachyus, 
Bottler . 
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KORI, koli, or weaver, and the Teli or 
oilmen of northern India take a low place 
amongst the hindoo castes* All the weaver 
caste throughout Hindoostan are stated by 
Colonel Tod to be Koli. They call them¬ 
selves Julai, but are sometimes styled Kori. 
The Koli of the Simla hills are merely inferior 
castes living amongst the other populations.— 
Tod. 

KORI, Hind. In the lower part of 
Kaghan valley, Qucrcus ilex. 

KORI A, Hind. A wild grain. 

KOR1ANDER SAAMAN, Ger. Corian¬ 
der seed 

KORI GADDI, Tel. A kind of grass. 

KORI KIRE, Tam. Portulaca oleracea, 
Linn . 

KORIMIDI or Golimidi, Tel. Coix 
barhata, Roxb. 

KORIMI PALA or Korivi pala, Tel. 
Ixora parviflora, Vahl. 

KORINAR, see Kattyawar, India. 

KORINCHI, the people of this name in 
Sumatra, border on Menangkabau. Their 
alphabet has 29 characters and consists of 
horizontal or slightly raised scratehings. See 
India. 

KORENDAM, Tel. Acacia intsia, Willd. 

KORINDA, Tel. Mimosa intsia, Road). 
ii, 565. 

KORINGI MARAM, or Horiugi-niaram, 
Tam. The soap-nut tree, grows to about 
eighteen inches in diameter, and twenty feet 
long. It is used by the carpenters for many 
purposes. The sort named Horingi Tanga 
Maram, the jungle or wild soap-tree, has 
the apple very inferior in size aud quality 
to the former, and the tree nothing more than 
jungle or underwood. The soap-apples are 
gathered aud sold iu the bazaar at all seasons 
of the year.— Edye, M. and C. 

KORINKA, Iius. Currants. 

KORINTHEN, Ger. Currauts. 

KORIN TO WARE, Tam. Dalbergia hiti- 
„ folia, W. fy //., Roxb. 

KORION, Ger. Conundrum sativum, 
Linn. Coriander seed. 

KORITI CHETTU, or Goriti ehettu. 
Plecospermum spinosum, Trie .; W. Ic. 1963, 
Batis spin., R . iii, 762. 

KORIVE, Tel. Sapindus tetraphyllus, 
also Moliuda canescens. 

KORIVI PALA, or Kori mi pala, Tel. 
Ixora parviflora, Vahl . This is properly the 
name of the Ixora. used over the whole of 
southern India for fire-sticks. The cognate 
names in Tamil, Korankatte ; and in Canarese, 
Gorivi, are nearly the same. 

KORJASHTAM, or Bhavanji chottu. 
Psora lea cprylifolia, L. 

KORK, also Kurkj also Vlothout, Dut. 
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Korkowoe and Derewo, Rus. ; Kork, Geb. 
Cork. 

KORKUR, or Korku, a hill tribe dwelling 
to the N. W., and west of the Mahadeva hills, 
speaking a language quite distinct from the» 
Gond. They belong to the Kol or Munda 
family. 

KORKURA, see Kerkook. 

KORKHOROS ? Corchorus olitorius. 

KORLA, or Kora, a lash of one tail. Kora- 
kora-marna, to flog. 

KORN, Dan., Geb. Corn. 

KORNA NIBU, Bbng., Hind. Citrus 
limouum ; limes, Riss. C, medica. 

KORNA-GANDU, Can. Hyama. 

KORNEGALLE, or Kurunai-galla, was 
the capital of the sovereigns of Ceylon from 
about 1319 till some year after 1347. During 
this period, the dynasty was in extreme de¬ 
pression, and little is recorded except the 
names of the kings Bhuwaueka Bohu II, 
Pandita Prakrama Bahu IV, Wanny Bhu- 
waneka Bahu III, Wijayabahu, V.— Vule 9 
Cathay , ii, p. 423. 

KORN GETREIDE, Ger. Corn. 

KORNU-NEBOO, Brng. Lemon, Citrus 
limonum. 

KORNUTTEE, a river near Cherapoon- 
gie. 

KORO, see Holotliuridre. 

KORO-MONGA, Tel. Averrhoa caram- 

bola, Linn. 

KOROO of Surat ? and Assam ? Neil- 
gherry nettle. 

KOROS. Alexander Csoma de Koros, 
also written Csoma Korosi, spent much 
time iu one of the convents of the Lamas 
near Ladak, he made researches into the 
origin of the Hungarian language and of 
the Hun. This extraordinary man set out 
iu 1826, for this purpose, from Paris, and 
went via Constantinople to Persia, in the dis¬ 
guise of a dervish. On his arrival at Tehe¬ 
ran, he received the kind hospitality of Sir 
Henry Willock. Thence he went to Bokha¬ 
ra, Lahore and Calcutta. He wrote the only 
dictionary of the Tibetan language, extant, 
and then died. He was a Hungarian, tra¬ 
velled in many parts of Asia between 1820 
and 1830 and resided for several years at 
Kanum in Tibet, where he translated from 
the Tibetan language, a Cyclopaedia of Ti¬ 
betan knowledge. An account of this tra¬ 
veller and scholar, furnished by himself to 
the political agent at Sabathu, in January 
1825, has been published in the Journal of. 
the Royal Asiatic Society. Alexander Csoma 
Korosi afterwards proceeded to Calcutta, and 
continued to reside there, engaged in com¬ 
municating to the public, under the patfofe* 
age of the Bengal government and the Asia- 
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tie Society of Calcutta, the result of his KORUM-DEVI, a priucess of Putun and 
acquaintance with the language and literature one of the wives of Samarsi, king of Mewar, 
of Tibet, of which he was the first European who fell iu the battle of the Caggar. X>uring 
who has attained a critical knowledge. In the minority of her son, she nobly main- 
» the beginning of 1834 he published at Cal- tained the raj of Mewar and gave battle in 
cutta, a Tibetan and English dictionary, and person to Kutub-ud-Din, near Amber, where 
at the end of the same year a grammar of that mahoraedau viceroy was wounded and 
the Tibetan language. Before the appear- defeated. 

auce of these useful publications he had KORUN-KUSHA, Beng. Audropogon 
communicated to the Asiatic Society of Ben- iwaraucusa. 

gal, notices of the contents of the two great KOR(J TO WERE ? Tam. ? Dalbergia 
collections in which the principal works of latifolia, Roxb. 

the literature and religion of Tibet are com- KORWA, Tam. A fish of the Madras 
prehended, the Kah-gyur, a collection of one const, the air-bladder of which furnishes 
hundred large volumes, and the Stan-gyur of isinglass. 

two hundred and twenty-five. Of the former KORYGAUM, a small walled town on 
he also prepared a detailed analysis, part of the left bank of the Eheema river, about 35 
which is printed in the twentieth volume of miles N. W. from Poona. It was the scene 
the Asiatic Researches. A summary ac- of a desperate defence made by a small part 
count of both these works, compiled from of a regiment of the Madras Native Infantry 
his information, is printed in the Calcutta and a small detachment of Madras Artillery, 
Gleanings of * Science, Vol. iii, and an against about four thousand of the elite of 
abridgment of his analytical view of the the Peshwa’s army, the entire army of about 
whole of the Kah-gyur, iu the first volume 80,000 men lying encamped on the other 
of the Journal of the Asiatic Society of side of the river. Almost all the Europeans 
Bengal. He also furnished to the same perished, except Captain Staunton and Asst, 
periodical several interesting papers on sub- Surgeon Wyllie of the Madras Army. See 
jects connected with Tibetan literature and Statistics of Battles. 

the religion of Buddha in that country. He ^KOS, Singh. Artocarpus intcgrifolia,Lmw, 
illustrated extensively the buddhism of Tibet. KOS or Cos, a measure of length. The 
— Dr. Wolff's Bokhara , Vol. ii, p. 49; Kos of India greatly varies in length. One 
Moorcroft's Travels , Vol. i, p. 338 ; Hardy's Kos is about 13,000 feet, or 2 miles, 5 fur- 
Eastern Monachism , pp. 152, 158, 438 ; longs, 153 yards. The mahomedans having 
Journ. Royal As. Soc. ; Journ. Beng. /is. introduced the itinerary measures of their 
Soc. ; Gleanings of Science, Vol. iii. various native countries, there are a great 

KOROSHANAM, also Vishakallu, Tam. variety of such measures to which the 
Calculus cysticus. Bezoar. hindoo term Kos is indiscriminately applied. 

KOROSOKO KOSOULO KADPHISES, The mahomedan kos may be taken at 35 to 
see Greeks of Asia, Kabul. a degree.— Ed. Baron Hug el's Travels in 

KORKA, Tel. Panicum italicum, Linn. Kashmir and the Panjab , p. 93. See Cos. 
KORRACHETTU, Tel. Sc.hmidelia ser- KOSA, see Kosi or Chozar. 
rata, DC. ; Ornitrophe ser, B ., Vol. ii, p. 266. KOSAH,an Affghan tribe who extend from 
KORRA GADDI, Tel. A kind of grass, the Bozdar southern border to a point some- 
KORRALU, Tel. Setaria italica, Kttnih. what below the latitude of Dehra Ghazee 
Panicum ital, R., i, 302. This is the plural Khan, a distance of 300 miles. The tribe 
of Korra. dwells partly in the hills and partly in the 

KORRAT, Egypt. Allium porrum, W . plains and can muster about 1,200 fighting- 
KORSINIE, or Korsinu, Rus. Baskets, men. They are at enmity with the Bozdar 
KdRSO KOZOULO, see Kabul. above them and the Lugharee below them ; 

KORSOSSA MAIL, Singh. A creeper, but are on good terms with the Khutra- 
the rough leaves of which are used at Galle nee, who are situated behind them. In 
as sandpaper. 1848 the Lugharee sided with the officials 

KORT, Sw. Cards. of the rebel Moolraj ; but the Kosah rose 

KORTOM, Egypt. Carthamus tiuctorius, on the side of the government, under their 
Lirin. \ Roxb. * chief, Korah khan, and his son Gholam 

KORTUMBAH, Hind. Citrullus colocyn- Hyder. Korah khan and his son then 
thus. joined Major Edwardes’ irregular force in 

KORUMBA, an island in the gulf of the Multan province with a contingent of 
Cufcch. 400 horse. Korah khan was confirmed in 

KORUNA, Malbal. Amorphophallus the possession of a jagheer of Rupees 1,000 
campanulatus, Bl . per annum for his own life and for that of 
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his son ; he himself was granted a life-peu- story of the Ramayana we are made acquaint- 
sion of Rupees 1,000, and a garden at the ed with the distant maritime wars which the 
native place of the family was confirmed princes of India carried on. Even supposing 
rent-free in perpetuity. The chief always Havana’s abode to be the insular Ceylon, he 
remained loyal. His tribe on the whole, be- must have been a very powerful prince to have 
haved fairly ; some of them, however, occa- equipped an armament sufficiently numerous 
sionally joined in forays made by other to carry off from the remote kingdom of 
tribes : cause for dissatisfaction has however Koshula, the wife of the great king of the 
arisen from plunder having been conveyed Surya race. It is most improbable that a 
through the Kosah passes into the hills by petty king of Ceylon could wage equal "war 
other tribes. with a potentate who held the chief dominion 

KOSALA, an ancient Aryan kingdom, of India, whose father, Desarat’ha, drove the 
lying between the Gogra and Ganges. Its victorious car (rafc’ha) over every region 
rulers claimed to be descended from the sun, (desa), and whose intercourse with the 
which again spring from Kasyapa, the grand- countries beyond the Brahmaputra is dis- 
son of Brahma. Bharata, its ruler, claimed tinctly to be traced in the Ramayana.— Tod's 
to be descended from the moon.— Hardy's Rajasthan , Vol. \ t p.586. 

Eastern Monachism, p . 438. See Koshula KOSI, see Sal. 

Sakya Muni. KOSI or Chozar, according to Dr. Moore, 

KOSAMBILIWAIL, Sansc. Cowhage. were the lords of Central Asia from the 6th 
KOSARU CHETTU, Tel. up to the 10th century, and came from the 

KOSATAKI or Koshataki, Siniig., Tel. borders of the Caspian and were known to 
Luffa, sp ., also according to Wight, several the Greeks and Arabians as Kosa, that is, 
kinds of cucurbitaceous plants, Trichosanthes Kush. See Kush, Hindoo Kush, 
dioica, Luffa pentandra, I.. acutangula ; and KO-SI-CIIANG, a harbour, 78 miles from 
Achryanthes aspera, L. the mouth of Bankok river, formed in lat. 

KOSCHENILJE, Gbr. Cochineal. 13° 12' N., long. 100° 55' E. by a group of 

KOSDERI ? Momordica umbellata. seven or eight small islands. The harbour 

KOSHA, San 8. From koosh, to issue, is sheltered from every side but the north, 
to identify. KOSOPULLA, Sans. Dolichos cultratus. 

KOSHA, Hind. An ordeal. In the trial by KOSRA, Panicum italicum. 

Kosha or image water, the accused person KOSSiEI. In the gradual diffusion of man- 
drinks some of the water with which an idol kind, the western provinces of Iran appear 
has been washed, and if the accused survive to have fallen to the share of the Arameans 
free from calamity through the next fortnight, and Elamites, while the mass of the Kossmi, 
he is Innocent. Ariani, Mardi and other tribes, composing 

KOSHA KOSHI, Rus. Leather, hides. the earliest inhabitants, moved more eastward, 
KOSH-MINAR, milestones of India ; in leaving some of their numbers in the moun- 
form they are solid circular stone obelisks, tainous districts, to mix with or become sub- 
little larger than the usual milestones of Bri- ject to the new comers. The Shemitic people 
tain. The Cosh-minar were put up to mark aud language having thus become dominant 
the ancient Mogul royal road in Iudia, at the instead of the Cushite, the ethnography of 
distance of every two miles.— Tr. Hind. y the former rather than that of the latter, 
Vol . ii, p. 9. becomes an important consideration. From 

KOSHNANTO, Beng. Cucurbita hispida, this primitive language, or rather from one 
C. pepo, Willde, Ainslie . of its cognates (as the Hamyaritic may possi- 

KOSHTA, Beng. Jute. Corchorus capsu- bly prove to have been) two distinct branches 
laris and C. acutangulus. were derived, the original Arabic, with the 

KOSHTA ? Co8tus speciosus. Putchuk. Musnad, Koroish, and other dialects of that 
KOSHTAMU, or Bomma kachchika, tongue, being one of these, and the Aramaic 
Sansc., Tel. Costus speciosus, S??i. the other. The latter had two grand sub- 

KOSHTI, a weaver race, of whom in divisions, from one of which, known as the 
Berar there are 12,352. This caste occupy Western Aramaic were derived the Amharic, 
themselves in spinning and weaving, in the Syriac, Hebrew, &c., and from the other or 
manufacture of undyed cloths and silks, and Eastern Aramaic, came the Assyrian, Baby- 
of silk thread for necklaces. Ionian, and Chaldean tongues. From its 

KOSHU, Hind. Mentha incana. monosyllabic construction, the eastern seems 

KOSHULA, the first kingdom in India of to be more ancient than the Western Aramaic, 
the Soorya race, corresponded with the king- and it appears likewise to be the root of the 
dom, now the province of Oudh, also written Zend, Pehlevi, Sanskrit, and other dialects in 
Kosala, Koshula, Koshulya. In the ancient use throughout a portion of the territory 
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along which it had spread eastward. Whe¬ 
ther the first of these languages was once in 
general use, or was merely the sacred language 
of Iran, the affinity of all of them is such as 
to imply a common origin. Pehlevi was the 
court language in the time of the Sassanian 
monarchs, and, according to some authorities 
as far back as that of Cyrus : it contains 
many words which belong to the Chaldaic 
and Syriac tongues, and Sir William Jones 
Was of opinion that one of these must have 
been its root: but it is now generally pre¬ 
sumed that the root of the Pehlevi is the 
Aramaic itself. The cognates of the latter 
spread westward and eastward, and one of 
them, the Chaldee, can scarcely be distin¬ 
guished from the parent root. Another, the 
Parsi, being a softer language than the 
Pehlevi, became general in Farsistan, and 
gave rise to the Deri, or modern Persian. 
The Pehlevi, however, is still partially used 
in their sacred writings, in Shirwan, and also 
by some of the Gabr race of the eastern pro¬ 
vinces, as well as by a numerous section of the 
natives of India, but among the Parsees it is 
largely intermixed with the Hindustani and 
other Native dialects, which are less or more 
connected with the Sanskrit. The affinity 
of the latter to the Parsi is so great that a 
learned philologist has pronounced it to be 
one of its derivatives. The number of words 
which are identical among the different dia 
lects of Iran and Turan, and some portion of 
the territory more eastward, goes far to show 
that at a period anterior to anything like 
connected history there must have been some 
common language, and this was probably the 
Aramaic. See India. 

KOSSAH. The Sehrai, Kossah, Chandea, 
and Sudani, are tribes of theRajpulanah desert. 
The Sehrai is the most numerous of the 
mahoraedau tribes of the deBert,said to be hindu 
in origin, and descendants of the ancient 
dynasty of Arore ; but whether his descent 
is derived from the dynasty of Sehris (written 
S&hir by Pottinger,) or from the Arabic word 
e&hra, ‘a desert,’ of which he is the ter¬ 
ror, is doubtful. The Kossah or Khossa, 
Ac., are branches of the Sehrai, and their 
habits are the same. They reduced their 
mode of rapine to a system, and establish¬ 
ed koori, or black-mail, consisting of one 
rupee and five durri of graiu for every plough, 
exacted even from the hamlets of the shep¬ 
herds throughout the t’hul. Their bands 
were chiefly mounted on camels, though some 
were on horseback ; tbeir arms were the 
sh&il or sang, (lances of bamboo or iron,) the 
sword and shield, and but few fire-arms. 
Their depredations used to be extended a 
hundred coss around, even into Jodpoor and 


D&odpotra, but they eschewed coming in 
contact with the Rajpoot, who says of a 
Sehrai, “ he is sure to be asleep when the 
battle nakarra beats.” Their chief abode is in 
the southern portion of the desert, and about 
Noakote, Mittie, as far as Buliarie. Many of 
them used to find service at Oodipoor, Jod poor 
and Sooe-Bah, but they are cowardly and 
faithless.— Tod's Rajasthan. 

KOSSAK. The people of Little Kabarda, 
are said to have been a colony from Great 
Kabarda, driven thence from their natural 
possessions by the more powerful tribes. 
Circassia might, in former times, have 
provided itself in the same way. There 
are, also, numerous Tartar tribes which 
extend themselves southward over the 
lower hills and fiat lands, which reach 
from the foot of the mountains to the 
Kuban ; and then possess the banks of that 
river westward, till it terminates at the Black 
Sea. It is from amongst this wild people, and 
the Kabarda people bordering on the Malka 
and Kouma rivers, that Russia formed its 
corps of Cossacks, known by the general name 
of Cossacks of the line of the Caucasus.— 
Tod's Rajasthan ; Porter's Travels , Vol. i, 
p. 51. See Cossack, Kasak. 

• KOSSANG, Malay. The fourth part of 
the mace. — Simmond's Dictionary. 

KOSSAYE, Uria ? A tree of Ganjam 
and Gumsur, extreme height 22 feet, circum¬ 
ference 1 foot, height from the ground to the 
intersection of the first branch, 7 feet. Use¬ 
less except for firewood.— Capt. Macdonald. 

KOSSE, Hind. Allium, sp. 

KOSSEIR or Cosseir, a sea-port of the 
Red Sea, has a population of 5,000. 

KOSSI, an ancient tribe who occupied the 
mountainous country east of the Tigris. That 
country was the abode of the Scythians under 
Nimrod, and Nimrod sprung from them.— 
Bunsen. See Kossaei. 

KOSSYE, a river near Kurruckpoor in 
Midnapoor. 

KOST, Arab. Costus speciosus, Smith. 

KOSTI, Rus. Dice. 

KOSTI or Kusti or Custee, the sacred 
thread or cord of the Parsees. It is to this 
which Moore, in his Lalla Rookh, alludes, 
when he makes Hafiz declare himself a fire- 
worshipper ; 

“ Hold! hold! thy words are death 1” 

The stranger cried, as wide he flung 
His mantle baok, and ah ow’d, beneath. 

The Gebr belt that round him hung. 

The Kosti is terminated by two small tails 
at each end, denoting the four seasons, three 
knots on each tail represent in the aggregate 
the twelve months or the year. The cord ia 
twisted, of 72 threads, such being the number 
according to Parsed interpretation, of the 
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known kingdoms of the world at the time of 
Hushang. It seems to be also called Kushi. 
Every Parse© lad, arriving at a certain age 
must assume it.— Baron C. A . De Bode’s 
Travels in Luristan and Arabistan , p. 113; 
Silvestre de Sacy's Memoire sur diverses 
Antiquites de la Perse t p. 184; Moore's Lalla 
Rookh ; The Par sis. 

KOSTUM, also Putchuck, Tam. ? Costus 
speciosus, Putchuck. 

KOSTUS, Greek. Aucklandia costus, 
Falconar. 

KOSU, see Kyan. 

KOSUNDRA, Hind. Bauhinia parvi- 
flora. 

KOT, Hind. A fort, hence Sabzal Kot in 
Bahawalpoor. Kot Dafadar, a cavalry non¬ 
commissioned native officer. Fareed Kot con¬ 
sists of Fareed Kot proper, and Kot-kupoorah, 
it is S. W. of Ferozpur, and borders to the 
S. E. on Puttiala. It has an area of 643 
square miles, and a population of 51,000 
souls with a revenue of Rs. 75,000. 

KOT, Hind. Aucklandia costus, also Plec- 
tranthus rugosus. 

KOTA, Nkp. Turpentine. 

KOTABOO, see Kili-katr. 

KOTADI, Tel. Termiualia, sp . ? Tadi 
is T. bellerica, and the prefix Ko is an ancient 
Telugu word for “ great.” 

KOTA-DIMBOOLA-GASS, Singii. Co- 
vellia oppositifolia, Gaspar. 

KOTAGHERRY, on the Neilgherries, is 
situate twelve miles east of Coonoor and about 
50£ feet greater in elevation ; twelve miles 
due n6rth of Metapolliam and 6,500 feet above 
sea level, or rather from the Bowany river. 
This station is much drier than either Coonoor 
or Ooty, and although not so cold as the latter, 
during the summer months, the thermometer 
never rises above 74° ; Kotagherry is then 
like an Euglish summer, and far more pleasant 
than Switzerland. This is also the emporium 
for all fruit ou the Neilgherries. In a sanitary 
poiut of view, it is the healthiest of all three. 
Invalids who cannot stand the cold of Ooty 
and the damp of Coonoor, fly here for comfort 
and restoration to health. The Kotagherry 
Ghaut begins about a mile and a half north 
from Metapolliam, is about twelve miles in 
length and is accessible by horse, palkee or 
" wunchee;” but should the traveller prefer the 
Coonoor ghaut, he will have to make a detour 
of about thirty-seven miles, that is, from 
Metapolliam to Coonoor in a westerly direction 
twenty-seven miles, and from Coonoor to 
Kotagherry easterly ten miles. At Kota¬ 
gherry the supply of all grain is scanty and 
rather high in price, only from 4\ to 6 mea¬ 
sures of rice of the ordinary kind per Rupee 
and of horse gram from ten to fifteen measures ; 
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eggs and fowl are cheap. Mutton, from two 
to four annas per pound. House accommoda¬ 
tion is scarce : a person on 200 or 300 rupees 
a month could live with the greatest comfort 
and have enough to spare at the end. The 
Budaga, Kohatar and Toda races are residing 
there. See Tea, Dravidian, Kohtar, Kurumbar. 

KOTAH is built on the right bank of the 
river Chumbul. It was captured by General 
Roberts on the 30th March 1858. The prin¬ 
cipality of Kotah was formed about the begin¬ 
ning of the 17th century by the chief of 
Boon dee, who was forced by the maharana 
of Oudeypore to cede half his territory to 
his younger brother. Like all the other 
Rajpoot states, Kotah had been despoiled 
by the Mahrattas, and was under obliga¬ 
tions, which it was too poor to fulfil, to 
pay tribute to each of the three great 
Mahratta families of Malwa, the Puar, Sin- 
dia, and Holkar, as well as to the Peshwa. 
Kotah was then saved from absolute ruin by 
the talents of its minister, raj rana Zaliro 
Sing, into whose hand maha rao Oraeid Sing 
surrendered all power. In the course of 
forty-five years he raised the Kotah state to 
be one of the most powerful and flourishing 
in Rajpootana. He was one of the first of 
the Rajpoot chiefs to co-operate with the 
British government for the suppression of 
the Pindarees in 1817. Zalira Sing died in 
1824, and his son Madho Sing succeeded him. 
In 1828, Kishore Sing, the Maha Rao, was 
succeeded by his nephew Ram Sing. In 1834 
disputes between Ram Sing and his minister 
Mudden Sing, the son and successor of Mad¬ 
ho Sing, broke out. There was danger of a 
popular rising for the expulsion of the 
minister ; and it was therefore resolved with 
the consent of the chief of Kotah to dis¬ 
member the state and to create the new prin¬ 
cipality of Jhallawur as a separate provision 
for the descendants of Zalim Sing. Seven¬ 
teen pergunnahs, yielding a revenue of 
twelve lakhs of rupees, were made over to 
Muddun Sing. The Kotah contingent is now 
represented by the Deolee Irregular Force. 
The troops which the Maha Rao is allow¬ 
ed to entertain are limited to 15,000 men of 
all descriptions ; the State revenue from all 
sources is about rupees 25,00,000 ; the area 
of Kotah is about 5,000 square miles ; and 
the population 433,000. The tribute pay¬ 
able to the British government is rupees 
1,84,720 in addition to the two lakhs of 
rupees for the Deolee Irregular Force. The 
Maha Rao has been guaranteed the right 
of adoption. In 1817 rawut Dooijun Sing 
was guaranteed in the possession of the 
village of Seedra which had been held tjyr 
his family in jaghiro from time immemorial, 
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'uhI in place of a horse which the Rawut 
vas required annually to present to the 
Maha Rao, it was stipulated that he should 
pay a yearly tribute of rupees 100, Placed 
in the very heart of India, Kotah was for 
years the centre, around which revolved 
the desultory armies, or ambulant govern¬ 
ments, and its wealth could not fail to 
attract the cupidity of these vagabond pow¬ 
ers. The early history of the Hara race of 
Kotah belongs to Boondi, of which they 
were a junior branch. The separation 
took place when Shah Jehan was em¬ 
peror of India, who bestowed Kotah and its 
dependencies on Madhu Sing, the second 
son of Rao Ruttun, for his distinguish¬ 
ed gallantry in the battle of Boorhanpoor. 
Madhu Sing was born in S. 1621, (a. d. 
1565.) At the early age of fourteen, he 
displayed that daring intrepidity which gave 
him the title of raja, and Kotah with its 
three hundred and sixty townships (then 
the chief fief of Boondi, and yielding two 
lakhs of rent), independent of his father. 
The conquest of this tract had been made 
from the Koteah Bhils of the Oojla, the 
‘unmixed* or aboriginal race. From these the 
Rajpoot will eat, and all classes will drink 
water at their hands. Kotah was at that 
time but a series of hamlets, the abode of the 
Bhil raja, being the ancient fortress of 
Ekailgurh, five coss south of Kotah. But 
when Madhu Sing was enfeoffed by the king, 
Kotah had already attained extensive limits. 
To the south it was bounded by Gagrown 
and Ghatolli, then held by the Khccchi ; on 
the east, by Mangrole and Nahrgurh, the first 
belonging to the Gor, the last to a Rahtore 
Rfgpoot, who had apostatized to save his 
land, and was now a nawab ; to the north, it 
extended as far as Sooltanpore, on the Chum- 
bul, across which was the small domain of 
Nandta. In this space were contained three 
hundred and sixty townships, and a rich 
soil fertilized by numerous large streams. 
The soil of Kotah is a rich tenacious mould, 
resembling the best parts of lower Malwa. 
Each plough or team is equal to the culture 
of one hundred bheega ; consequently 4,000 
ploughs will cultivate 400,000 during each 
harvest, and for both 800,000, nearly 300,000 
English acres. The soil is deemed poor which 
does not yield seven to ten maunds of wheat 
per bheega, and fivb to seven of millet and In¬ 
dian corn. The Chohan Rajpoot sent forth 
twenty-four branches, of whom the most cele¬ 
brated are the families of Boondi and Kotah, in 
the divisions termed Haravati. They have well 
maintained the Chohan reputation for valour. 
Six brothers fought in one field, in sup¬ 
port of Shah Jehan against his eon Aurung- 
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zebe, and but one survived his wonnds. 
The Kheechi of Gagrown and Ragoogurh, 
the Deora of Sirohi, the Sonagurra of Jhalore, 
the Chohan of Sooe Bah and Sanchore, and 
the Pawaitcha of Pawagurh, have all immor¬ 
talized themselves by the most heroic and 
devoted deeds. Most of these families yet 
exist, brave as in the days of Pirthwiraja. 
Many chiefs of the Chohan race abandoned 
their faith to preserve their lands, the Kaim- 
khani, the Surwani, the Lowani, the Kurur- 
wani and the Baid-wana chiefly residing in 
Shekavati, are the most conspicuous. No less 
than twelve petty princes thus deserted their 
faith : which, however, is not contrary to the 
Rajpoot creed ; for even Menu says, they may 
part with wife to preserve their land.EesurDas, 
nephew of Pirt’hwiraja, was the first who set 
this example. The twenty-four Sachae of the 
Chohans are the Chohan, Hara, Kheechee, 
Sonigurra, Deora, Pabia, Sanchora, Goelwal, 
Bhadoria, Nurbhan, Malani, Poorbea, Soora, 
Madraetcha, Sankraetcha, Bhooraetcha, 
Balaetcha, Tussairah, Chacbairah, Kosiah, 
Chundu, Nacoompa, Bhawur, and Ban- 
kut.— Tod's Rajasthan , Vol . \,p. 96; Vol ii, 
pp. 505, 541, 542, 547 ; Aitcheson y s Trea¬ 
ties, Engagements and Sunnuds, Vol. iv, 
P- 71- 

KOTAII, a village on a plain, on the left 
bank of the Pranheetah river, twelve miles 
above its junction with the Godavery, in 
latitude 18° 51' N., and longitude 80° 2' E. 
Ferruginous sandstone is well-developed at the 
Mahadeva hills, in the north of the pi'ovipce 
of Nagpore, in the vicinity of the city Itself, 
and at Kota on the Pranhita, in the dominions 
of the Nizam.— Carter's Geological Tapers 
on Western India , p. 303. 

KOTAJ, Hind. Celastrus paniculata. 

KOTAMALLI K1RE, Tam. Greens of 
Coriandrum sativum, Linn . 

KOI A MARAM, Tam. A tree of Tinne- 
velly, wood of a brown colour ; specific 
gravity 0*723, used for building in general.— 
Colonel Frith . 

KOTAMB ARRU, Singh. Coriander seed. 

KOTAN,EGYn\ Gossypium indieum,Xam. 

KOTAN, the people speak Turki. Sec 
Kara-Koram, Ladak. 

KOTAR, a weight of lo£ lbs.— Simmon#$ 
Diet. 

KOTAR, a tribe of the Neilgherries Which 
ranks next to the Toda in priority of occupa¬ 
tion of the hilts. They have no caste, and as 
a body, are the most industrious of the hill 
tribes, giviug much of their time and attention 
to agriculture and handicraft, Ac. When not 
required at agricultural operations they employ 
themselves as carpenters, smiths, basket- 
makers,in making and repairing their ploughs, 
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bill-hooks, hoes, &c, They also employ them¬ 
selves as curriers, and are highly esteemed in 
the plains for the excellent leather they 
make. They perform all the menial offices 
required by the Toda and Badaga, supplying 
them with barbers, washermen, &c. They 
acknowledge the Toda as lords of the soil, and 
accordingly pay the tribute demanded by 
them as u Goodoo,” At the same time they 
exact from each hamlet of the Badaga within 
a certain distance of their own village, certain 
annual fees, which they receive in kind for 
services rendered as handicraftsmen, &c., in 
addition to that of ceremonial or festive 
occasions for menial services performed. As 
cultivators of the soil, they only produce as 
much as will satisfy their own requirements, 
and any surplus they may obtain is bartered 
for iron and other produce of the plains. In 
confirmation of their having followed the 
Toda as settlers on these hills, they hold the 
best lauds, and have the privilege of selecting 
the best whenever they wish to extend their 
holdings. They are well-made and of toler¬ 
able height, rather good-featured and light- 
skinned, having a copper colour, aud some of 
them are the fairest-skinned among the hill 
tribes. They have well-formed heads, covered 
with long black hair, grown long and let 
loose, or tied up carelessly at the back of the 
head. An average of 25 men gives the 
following measurements, &c. :— 


Age, 27*68 years. 

Height, 62*81 inches. 
Circumference of head, 
20*95. 

Neck, 11*95. 

Chest, 30*68, 

Arms, 8*76. 

Thighs, 15*52. 


Length of arms, 80. 
Hands, 7. 

Breadth of hands, 3*25. 
Length of feet 10. 

Breadth of feet, 3*50 
inches. 

Weight, (avoirdupois) 
105-20 lbs. 


They have a slightly elongated face with 
sharply defined features ; the forehead narrow 
but pi-ominent, and occasionally protuberant ; 
ears, flat and lying close to the skull. The 
growth of the hair from the verge of scalp to 
eyebrows, 2\ inches distant ; eyes, dark- 
brown, of moderate size and deep set, varying 
in colour from Nos. 1 to 5, in Paul Brocas* 
tables, eyebrows, dark and bushy, with a 
tendency to approach, frequently united to 
each other ; nose, as a rule, smaller and more 
sharply defiued than in the Toda ; ridged and 
slightly rounded, and pointed at the extremity, 
two inches in length ; alae of nostrils expanded, 
measuring inches in breadth ; mouth of 
moderate size and well-formed ; teeth, well- 
grown and regular lips, of fair size and 
well-compressed ; chin, well-set and small. 
Altogether they may be pronounced tolerably 
good-looking, and the general aspect of the 
countenance indicating energy and decision. 
The women are of moderate height, of fair 


build of body, and not nearly so good-looking 
as the men. An average of 25 women gives 
the following results :— 

Age, 32*44 years. Length of arms, 25*62. 

Circumference of head, Length of hands, 6*50. 

20*36 inches. Breadth of hands, 8. 

Height, 57*98. Length of legs, 85. 

Circumference of neck, Length of feet, 9*26. 

10-70. Breadth of feet, 2*25. 

CheBt, 29*30. Weight, (avoirdupois) 

Arm8, 8*20. 96*24 lbs. 

Thighs, 14*63. 

Most of them have prominent foreheads, 
with more of a snub nose, and a somewhat 
vacant expression about their features. They 
are rather timid when approached, frequent¬ 
ly running into their huts and shutting 
themselves up. They seem to enjoy robust 
health, and have large families. Their arms 
are tattooed, having nine streaks, with four 
dots on each arm and four circular marks on 
each forearm. The women assist the men 
at their work in the fields, and make baskets, 
chatties and pots, &c. There are some seven 
villages altogether : six of these are located 
on the hills, and the seventh is at Goodaloor. 
They form large communities, each village 
containing from 30 to 60 or more huts, of 
tolerable size, built of mud walls, and cover¬ 
ed with the usual thatch grass, somewhat 
after the style of native huts in the plains ; but 
in some villages the arrangement of the dwell¬ 
ings is far from neat. The floors are well- 
raised from 2 to 3 feet above the soil, with 
eaves or a short verandah in front, and a piai 
or seat on either side of the door, under the 
eaves, on which the people squat themselves 
when idle. The doors of their huts, mea¬ 
sures 46 by 26 inches. The station of Ko- 
tagherry takes its name from the Kotar vil¬ 
lages in its vicinity. The Kotar, as a body, 
are dirty. All the dead cattle and carrion in 
the vicinity, of every kind, find acceptance 
among them as food. The whole Kotar popu¬ 
lation of the seven villages is supposed to 
count a little above a thousand souls. Some 
rude image of wood or stone, a rock or tree 
in a secluded locality, form their objects of 
worship, and to these sacrificial offerings 
are made ; but the recognized place of wor¬ 
ship at each village consists of a large square 
piece of ground, walled round with loose 
stones, three feet high, and containing in its 
centre two pent-shaped sheds of thatch open 
before and behind, and on the posts that sup¬ 
port them some rude circles and other figures 
are drawn. No image of any sort is visible 
here, and these buildings, which are a little 
apart, are supposed to be dedicated to Siva 
and his wife. They have crude and indis¬ 
tinct ideas of these deities. They hold an 
annual feast in honor of their gods, Which 
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comprises a continuous course of debauchery to carrion, in which respect they resemble 
and licentiousness, extending over two or the Pariah of the plains, who eat not only 
three days. On these occasions they clothe animals killed for food, but also such as die 
and ornament themselves in their best, and naturally. Oxen and buffaloes which perish 
make as grand a show as they can, and to from old age or disease belong to them of 
witness which the other tribes are invited, right, and they cany home and greedily 
Perhaps this is the only occasion, if at all, devour the tainted carrion which they find 
that they have recourse to water for the pur- on the highways and on the fields. In cases 
poses of ablution. Much indecent dancing of sickness they make use of such roots and 
takes place on these occasions between the herbs as their old women commend. The 
men and women, and frequently the spirit of sick are carefully attended to 3 but in some 
their deity is supposed to descend on some of the villages, as Kotagherry and Goodaloor, 
of them, when their frantic deeds seem to they resort largely to European medical 
form but a branch of demonology. Their treatment. ' 

marriage rite is simple, and has much in The Kotar are industrious, and possess an 
conformity with that of the Pariah of the extensive knowledge of handicraft. Kude as 
plains. As a rule, they marry and live with their work may be, there is scarcely a useful 
one wife, and have a number of children, implement connected with the mechanical 
The Kotar possess a small breed of cows, arts, trade, agriculture, or husbandry, that 
but have no buffaloes. It is believed that they are not conversant with ; and had they 
the Toda will object to their having buffaloes only received the encouragement and patron- 
on account of their uncleanly habits ; conse- age bestowed by Europeans on the nomade 
quently they make no effort to procure them. Toda, they might have advanced in the 
They never, as a rule, milk their cattle, but several arts they practise and might have 
leave it all to the calves. got rid of some of their filthy habits. 

The Kotar keep up an annual feast in Like the Pariah of the plains, the Kotar 
memory of their dead, when a few cattle are are addicted to drinking, and, iu the absence 
slain on a rude kind of altar constructed for of liquor, resort to opium-eating. There can 
the purpose, on it a portion of the flesh be no doubt, that, like the Toda, these people 
of the animal is laid, with a little of each of also belong to the greatjDravidian family who 
the different kinds of grain they cultivate, were driven to these mountain tops by con- 
and all is consumed as a burnt offering to their quest and persecution. 

gods, in memory of their dead relatives and Every Kotar village has belonging to it a 
friends. During this ceremony, the young circle of Budaga hamlets or villages, from 
men and maidens dance around the altar to- which they claim at periodical seasons the 
gether. Whilst the younger members are thus payment in kind of certain fees or dues ; and 
engaged, the elders busy themselves in pre- for which they in return furnish the Budaga 
paring a grand repast for their friends, whom with, or rather make for them (the latter 
they invite from the adjacent villages on the supplying the material), their implements of 
occasion of this annual festival. More cattle woodcraft and husbandry. These fees are 
are now slain, and the flesh mixed with generally paid in a certain quantity of what- 
stnall portions of every kind of groin grown ever grain the Budaga has cultivated, for 
in their fields ; a great fire is raised, and the each plough of land, besides incidental dues 
scene becomes one of confused riot and on marriages, &c. The Kotar always attend 
mirth, with blowing of the kollera horn, the funerals and obsequies of the Toda, &c., 
mingled with yells and shrieks and beating receive from them the carcases of the buffa- 
of tom-toms, the confusion continuing from loes that are offered in sacrifice, allowing 
morning till night. from a half to a quarter of a rupee for some ; 

The Kotar language is a very old and rude and others they receive in return for the 
dialect of Canarese, having the same Tamil assistance they afford on these occasions or 
roots, but differently pronounced, without for services which may have been performed 
the guttural or pectoral expression of the for the family of the deceased. If they can- 
Toda. They are believed to be descended not supply themselves with flesh by any of 

from some of the low caste tribes of the these means, they kill some of their own 

plains, who, in former times sought refuge on herd, or purchase for that purpose from the 
these hills from persecution practised on them other tribes. The Kotar burn their dead, 
by the invaders of India, they were the first collect the bones on the following day, and 
among the other tribes who followed the bury them in a hole, marking the spot where 

Toda. They are not held in much estima- they have done so. This they do in order to 

tion by the other hill tribes or European the performance of the obsequies. On the 
colonists, in consequence of their partiality night of the first Monday after the first new 
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moon in the month of March, all the friends on the road to Nawera Elia, is a lovely .val- 
of the deceased assemble, and preceded by ley, through which meanders a flowing stream, 
music, go to the place of burning.— Abbe The natives believe that whatever woman 
Dubois ; Harkness' Neilgherry Hills , p. 31 ; bathes in this river, within three months after 
Dr. Shortt , in Proceedings of Madras she becomes a wife, will be blessed with a 
Government . uurnerous, beautiful and fortunate family. 

KOTAUR, or Kottara, the Kottiara of the KOTOO, — Michelia charapaca. 

Greeks, the principal town in south Travan- KOTRI, in Sind, a town opposite the city 
core, and now, as then, distinguished for its of Hyderabad, Burnes. 
commerce. KOTSJELLITIPULLU, Maleal. Xyris 

KOT-AVERE, Tam. Cyamopsis psora- indica, Linn. 
loides, DC. KOTTAGAR, Karn. A division of the 

KO-TEOU, or adoration, as the Chinese Hallayar or servile tribe, 
word expresses it, consists in nine solemn KOTTAN ELLE, Tam. Leaves. Cassyta 
prostrations of the body, the forehead strik- filiformis, Linn., Roxb ., Rheede. 
ing the floor each time. It is difficult to KOTTAM, Maleal, Tam. Pogostemon 
imagine an exterior mark of more profound patchouli, Pellet. 

humility and submission, or which implies a KOTTAMALLI, Tam., Tel. Corian- 
more intimate consciousness of the omnipo- drum sativum. Coriander seed, 
tence of that being towards whom it is made. KOTTAMBA, Singh. Amygdalus com- 
— Macartney's Embassy, Vol. ii, p. 129. munis. Almond. 

KOTEREE, or Kotesiree, a river near KOTTAN ELE, Tam. Leaves of Cas- 
Sanganeer in Oodeypoor. syta filiformis. 

KO-THAH-BYU, see India. KOTTANJI KARANDEI, Tam. Sphje- 

KOTHEELA, Hind. Tragacanth. ran thus indicus, Burm. 

KOTHI, Beng-, Karn., Hind. A spnci- KOTTARA, see Kotaur. 
ous house, a banking office, a mercantile firm. KOTTA-VERI KAI, Tam. Dolichos 
KOTHI, Tel. Ape. faboeformis. 

KOTHMEER, the coriander plant. KOTTE-WOKAL, Karn. An agricul- 

KOT-WAL, a mahurrum fuqeer. tural tribe of a lower caste than pure sudras. 

KOTHUL, see Khyber, Kohtul. KOTTIKA or Gotti-gadda and Namma 

KOTIIUR, see Kotar, Korambar. dumpa, Spathium chinense, Lour . Aponoge- 

KOTIGA or Kotigar, Karn. A stone- ton monostachyon, R. 
cutter. KOTTI KILANGU, Tam. Aponogeton 

KOTI GORIJ, or Chiri koti goru, Tel. monostachyou. 

Petrolobiam lacerans, R. Br. Lit. “ monkey’s KOTTIMBIRI, Can. Coriander seed, 
nail.” KOTTI NAGA MAR AM, Tam. Eugenia 

KOTIK A, Tel. Nymphaea edulis, DC. jambolana, LamRoxb. 

KOTI-KALANGU, Tam. Aponogeton KOTU, Hind. Fagopyrum esculentum. 
monostachyon, Willde. KOTU of Sind, Gandibuti of Beas. 

KOTILA, Hind. A tribe in Guzerat. KOTULPUR, a town in the Burdwan dis- 

KOTILA, see Kohistan. trict of Bengal. 

KOTIMIRI also Dhaniyalu, Tel. Cot i- KOTWAL, Hind. A military superintend 
andrum sativum, Linn. Coriander seed. dent of police. Kotwali — his office. 

KOTIKI, orBapana mushti, Tel. Ola KOTTANG-KARUNDEI, Tam. Sphce- 
scandens, R. ranthus hirtus. 

KOTI VANNE KRANUGA, Tkl. KOU, an ancient Chinese measure about 
a species of Guilandiua or Mucuna. The word gallons.— Simmond's Dictionary. 

means “monkey-coloured Pongamia. ,, The KOUBADIAN, a town on the N. bank of 
Sans. syn. Markati, W., 645, has reference the Oxus, producing good silk. See Baljawar. 
in its primary sense to the same animal, but KOU-CHU, Chin. The Chinese obtain 
also signifies “ a var. of grey Bonduc” and from a tree, which they call Kouchu, a fluid 
a “ Mucuna.” resembling milk, which they use in gilding 

KOT KANGRA, a fortress in the east of with leaf-gold ; this liquid is smeared over the 
the Panjab, surrounded by the river Beas on surface of the article to be gilded, in the 
three sides. See K&ngra. several forms which the device is intended to 

KOT-KARVA, Maleal. Cinnamomum represent; the leaf-gold is then applied, which 

iners, Rein. immediately becomes firmly cemented. 

KOTLI, Hind. A coal locality in Jammu KOUEN-LUN. The great mountain chain 
territory. which separates the Indus and its tributaries 

KOTMAALE, in Ceylon, near Rambodde, from the Yarkand plain, is continued to the 
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westward, under the name of the Hindu Ktfsh. the higher parts of the courses of the rivers 
This chain, which has a westerly direction expand at intervals into alluvial plains. The 
with some southing, separates the basin of the vast climatic change which took place in the 
Oxus on the north from that of the Kabul northern countries is attributed in the Bible 
river, a tributary of the Indus, and from the to the action of water. In the other, the 
Hclraand, a river which runs towards the sudden freezing up of rivers is the cause 
south-west, and is lost in the desert of Sehis- assigned. Both may have resulted from the 
tan, not reaching the sea. The elevation of same cause, the upheaving of the land by 
the chain diminishes rapidly to the westward, volcanic action, elevating portions and depress- 
but few accurate determinations of its height iug into basins, such as the Caspian sea. 
are known. The Kalu pass, near Bamian, is Ten months of winter is now the climate of 
12,500 feet, and the peak of Koh-i-Baba, western Thibet, Pamer and Belur, at the 
which rises close to it, is 17,000 feet above present day, and corresponds with that of 
the level of the sea. The Erak or Irak pass the Altai country, and the district east of the 
is 12,900 feet. From the neighbourhood of Kuenlun, the Paradise of the Chinese. The 
the peak of Koh-i-Baba a meridional chain country at the sources of the Oxus and 
runs nearly due south to the Iudian oceau, Jaxarfces, therefore, is supposed to be the 
forming the water-shed between the Indus on most eastern and most northern point whence 
the east and the Helmand on the west. The the Aryans came. Wherever the Indians may 
axis of this chain passes close to Ghazni, have fixed the Uttarukuru, the dwelling 
elevated 7,726 feet ; and to Quetta, 5,540 place of their northern ancestors, we cannot 
feet. It lies probably to the westward of venture to place the primeval seats of the 
Kelat, but our maps are not sufficiently Arians anywhere but on the slopes of the 

accurate to make its course in that directon Belur Tagh, in the highland of Pamer, 

obvious. At its point of origin this chain is between the 40° and 37° of north latitude, and 
more than 13,000 feet in height: where it is 86* and 90° of longitude. On this western 
called the Safed-Koh, or White Mountain, it slope of the Belur Tag and the Mustagh (the 
is 14,000. Near Ghazni it is from 9,000 to Tian-Shaug or Celestial Mountain of the 
10,000 feet high ; and near Quetta its eleva- Chinese) the Ilaro-berezait.i (Albordsh) is 
tion is nearly as great, for the peak of Ohah’l likewise to be looked for, which is invoked in 
Tan rises to 10,500 feet. Its eastern rami- the Zendavista, as the principal mountain 
ficatious are high ridges which dip abruptly and the primeval source of the waters. At 

into the valley of the Indus ; one peak, near the present day, the old indigenous inhabi- 

Dera Ismael Khan, called Taklit-i-Suliman, tants of that district, aud generally those of 
attains a height of 1J,000 feet, and the range Khasgar, Yarkand, Khoten, Turfan, and the 
south of the Kabul river rises still higher, adjacent highlands, are Tajik who speak 
The Bulut Tagh, according to Captain PI. Persian, and who are all agriculturists. The 
Strachey, is that part of the Kouenlun chain, Turkoman occupants either came after them 
which is east of Samarcand and south of and settled at a later period, or else they are 
Khokand. Bulut-Tagh means the cloud aborigines whom the Arians found there, but 
mountain, but the Kouen-lun chain is also its slopes are the primeval land of the 
called the Belur Tagh which, according to Arians.— Hooker Thomson's Flora Indica ; 
Cunningham, is synonimous with Balti moun- Ch. Bunsen , iii, 460. See Arian, Cush, 
tains : other names for the chain are Mus- Kaffir. 

tagh, Karakoram, Hindu-Kush, and Tsung- KOUK, Bbng. Stemless date tree, Phoenix 
lung or Onion Mountains from the prevalence acaulis. 

on it of a species of Allium. It is the Tian KOUK-KO, Bubm. A Tavoy wood, em- 
shang or celestial mountain of the Chinese, ployed for bottoms of boats. 

Its continuation forms the Pamir range, west KOU-KOU ? also K’u-shih-pa-tau, Chin. 
of Yarkand. The Kouenlun chain is not less Is the St. Ignatius bean, the seeds of Strych- 
elevated than the Himalaya, and is covered nos sancti Ignatii, the Ignatia amara of some 
throughout a great part of its length with authors. It enjoys a high reputation in the 
perpetual snow. Its axis has not been crossed Chinese Materia *Medica. It is bitter, and 
by any traveller,* but has been reached by Dr. believed to be a good vermifuge, but is 
Thomson who visited the Korakoram pass, dangerous from the quantity of strychnine 
elevated 18,300 feet In Western Tibet, the it contains.—Dr. Smith's Chinese Materia 
axisof the chain is in general distant about 150 Medica , p. 116; SimmoncTs Diet. 
miles from the Himalaya, and the country KOU-KOUO, a plant originally from the 
between the two consists of a complication of Philippine Islands ; its fruits are of an ashy 
ranges of lofty and rugged mountains separated brown colour, extremely hard and bitter : by 
from one another by stoney valleys, which at steeping it in cold water, it then forms an 
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KOUPOfeEE. 

excellent application for wounds and eontu- chief is the Geesocf Tamba, a regenerated 
sions, and the water, taken inwardly, cools Boodh of great sanctity. There has, of course, 
the blood and allays inflammation. This risen a large city and mart of commerce in 
fruit plays an important part in Chinese the immediate vicinity of the convent, and it 
medicine, and is sold by all druggists ; it is is the head-quarters of Mongolia, having been 
also used, with great success, to treat the the capital of the princes of the fapaily of 
internal maladies of oxen and horses. This Jungeez Khan, before their conquest of Clnna. 
is perhaps the seed Lusung-kwo, from a Tea bricks are here the measures of value, an 
species of pine.— Smith's Chin . Mat. Med . ; ounce of silver 'representing flve tea-bricks. 
Hue's Recollections of Journey, p. 97. KOUPOOEE, occupy the hills between 

KOULACHARI, Sans. From kula, a Cachar and the valley of Munnipore, in their 
race, and char, to act. whole breadth, a direct distance of about forty 

KOULKA, a little river leading into the miles ; and from 25° north latitude, they 
Baikal lake. In the mountains at its source, formerlyextendedovernearlyau equal distance 
Lapis lazuli is found.— Atkinson . to the south. The whole of this tract was 

KOULMIDVJ, also Koulmidrie, Singh, formerly thickly studded with villages, some of 
Calamander wood. them of considerable size, and Songboo tradition 

KOUMA, see Kabarda. gives, as the place of their origin, the motm- 

KOUMOODEE, Sans. Brightness, from tain towards the sooth of the valley named 
koomooda, a species of nymphasa. Thungching. They comprise two tribes, the 

KOUMI, Ar., Pers„ Hind. A tribe, a Songboo aud Poocer-on. They and all the 
race. other races of hill people congregate in com- 

KOUNG-KOUAN, Chin. Communal munities, composed usually of families con- 
palaces, are, in China, found from stage to stage nected with one another by blood-ties. The 
all along the road, and reserved for the use superior elevations being the most healthy ; 
of the great mandarins, when travelling on their villages are usually to be found in them, 
public service. Ordinary travellers are rigid- Before the subjugation of the Songboo to 
ly excluded from them. A Chinese family Munnipore, almost every village was at war 
has the office of maintaining each of them in with its neighbour. On their subjugation this 
good order, and of making the necessary warfare was put a stop to, but the remem- 
arrangements when a mandarin is about to brance of their feuds remains and they would 
occupy it. The expenses are paid by the break out afresh to-morrow were the res- 
Governor of the town, and he appoints the training hand of Munnipore withdrawn. But 
domestics for the service of the palace. The though Munnipore has been able to exert so 
Koung-Kouan of the province of Sse-tchouen much influence amongst the Koupooee as to 
are particularly renowned for their magnifi- prevent feuds being openly carried on, a state 
cetice, and they were completely renewed of active feud appears to be the one natural to 
under the administration of Ki-chau, who was all the tribes from Cape Negrais to as far north 
governor of the province for several years.— as we have any knowledge. The Koupooee are 
Hue , Chinese Empire , Vol. i, p , 23. much attached to their villages, which are per- 

KOUNG MOO, Burm. A tree of maxi- manent. The village and its immediate pre¬ 
mum girth 5 cubits, maximum length 30 feet, cincts form their grave-yard, and when, for a 
Scarce, but found near Moulmein, Tavoy time, from whatever cause, they have been 
and Mergui, on* the sea coast and on the obliged to desert their village, they more often 
banks of rivers. When seasoned it floats in express their wish to return to it as being the 
water. It is not a good wood, being perish- grave of their ancestors than to it as being 
able aud liable to rot readily.— Capt . Dance, their own birth place. Their attachment then 
KOUNG-TOUNG, see India. to their village is created quite as much by 

KOUNLA, Hind. Citrus aurantium. its holding the tombs of their ancestors as by 
KOUREN. The principal Lama Serai of its being the place of their birth. The moun- 
all Mongolia is that of the Great Kouren tain land around the Koupooee village, within 
(Oorga Kooren, of Timkouski). It is situated certain fixed bonds, is usually the property 
in the country of the Kaikas, on the banks cf the village. This they cultivate with rice in 
of the Toula itfver, and stands on the edge of elevations suited to it, and with other cropa 
the great forest that stretches northwards in situations unfitted for that species of grain, 
into Siberia. To the south, lies the desert The spot cultivated this year, is not again 
of a month's journey. It stands, however, cultivated for the next ten years ; it having 
in a pleasant valley, amid mountains near the been found that that space or time is required 
source of the Toula, which river falls into for the formation of a cultivable soil by the 
the great Baikal lake. There are 30,000 decay of the vegetable matter that again 
Lama, under several heads, at Oorga, their springs upon it. Every Milage has three 
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KOWOOEE. 

hereditary officers, namely, Kool4ak-pa, Loop- through the hills to north and south Cachar. 
lak-pa and Lumpoo, and officers besides these Thus they broke into distinct tribes* Although 
are elected. If the hereditary chief or Rool- occupants of the hills to the south of the 
lai-pa be a man of wealth, he will be also a valley of Munnipore their traditions do not 
man of influence. The Koupooee are sub- give the southern hills as the place of their 
divided into families Koomul, Looang, Augom origin, but rather lead them to the belief that 
and Ning-thau-ja. A member of any of these it was in the north. The salique law rigor- 
families may marry a member of any other, ously prevails amongst the Khongjai, but the 
but intermarriage of members of the same influence of woman is great amongst them.— 
family is strictly prohibited. Though not Prinsep's Tibet , Tartary and Mongolia, p. 
attended to with the same strictness, this pro- 46 ; McCulloch's Records , G . /. F . D., pp. 
hibition, in regard to marriage, and this 42-59. 

distinction of families under the same desig- KOUSHAN, a pass in the Hiudoo-Koosh. 
nations, exists amongst the Munnipore race. It is the most frequented east of Bamean, in 
All the hill people are dirty, but amongst lat. 35° 37', long. 68° 55'. It has three 
them the Koupooee is comparatively clean, entrances, leads over the principal shoulder of 
he frequently bathes, though he does not the Hindoo-Koosh peak, is impassable for 
devote much time to the purification of his wheeled carriages, about 40 miles long, nar- 
skin. He is omniverous, and of course with- row, and its crest is 15,000 feet above the 
out prejudices of caste, but one species of sea. The road rocky, uneven, descent is 200 
food he never touches; milk, to him is an abo- feet per mile. Three entrances, 
mination. In appearance, manners and cus- KOUTCHE. This town contains between 
toms there is no essential difference between 5,000 and 6,000 inhabitants, besides the 
the two divisions of the Koupooee, the Chinese garrison. To the north of the place 
Sougboo and Pooeer-on, but though so much is the Moussoor-Daban (or pass) on the route 
alike in these respects, between their languages to Kulja, and the great volcano Pe-shan is on 
there is so great a difference, that when they the east. Iron and copper are abundant in this 
wish to communicate with one another they egion, and the latter mineral is worked, 
have to resort to the language of Munnipore. Sulphur and saltpetre are also found, and 
The Pooeer-on do not appear at any time to chloride of ammonium. Some fine specimens 
have been numerous, and they are at present of this were obtained in a large cavern near 
confined to a few villages situated in the the Moussoor-Daban. To the south of Kout- 
north-eastern corner of the space before indi- die a considerable quantity of rhubarb is 
catedas the region of the Koupooee tribe. produced, it is taken by the caravans to Mai- 
Quoireng .—Next to these is the Quoir- ma-tchin on the Siberian frontier.— The 
eing tribe, having a language distinct from Upper and Lower Amoor, pp. 355-6. 
those of the Songbooand Pooeer-on, but with KOUTA, Mahr. Feronia elephantum. 
a great similarity in all othfcr respects. They KOUTI, Mahk. Hydnocarpus inebrians. 
inhabit all the hills north of the Koupooee, KOU-TOUK-TON, in Mongol and Gous- 
betweon the high range that skirts the valley see (Geesoo) in Tibetan, M. Timkowski says, 
of Munnipore aud the Burak, as far as the is the name of the highest class of the priests 
Angamee tribe, from whose aggression they of Buddha ; the one resident at Oorga is 
have suffered much. From these aggressions called by the Mongols, Gheghen Koutoukton. 
and their own feuds, they have much decreas- The Oorga high priest seems also to be 
ed in number, but are still a very considerable called Geeso-Tamba, a re-generated Budd’ha 
tribe, possessed of much energy which deve- of great sanctity. There are 30,000 Lamas 
lopes itself in trade with the Angamee and under several heads at Oorga.— Prinsep's 
the British frontier district. Tibet, Tartary and Mongolia , p, 51. See 

The Khong-jai or Ku-ki , until lately, occu- Kouren, Koutoukton, Lama, 
pied the hills to the south of the Koupooee : KOUTOOKA-SARVASWA, Sans. From 
whilst in this position, little or nothing of koutooka, play, and sarvaswa, a person’s all. 
them was known, but they caused fear from KOUYUNJIK, so called by the Turks, 
their vicinity* South of them lay the Poi, ,nd Armushiah by the Arabs, are mounds 
Soote, Taute, Loosci, and other tribes, better long believed to be the remains of Nineveh, 
armed than they were, and of the same gens These ruins include the greal; mounds of 
as themselves, but at feud with them. By Kouyunjik and Nabbi Yunus. But Mr. 
these, they were driven from their native Layard found amongst the rubbish only a 
hills, the task being rendered easier by the few fragments of pottery.— Layard? $ Nineveh, 
internal animosities of the Khongjai them- Vol. i, p. 4. 

selves, and the Khong-jai are now scattered KOUZ-KOUZ, African ? Holcus spica- 
around the valley of Munnipore, and thence tus. 
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KOVA, Tam. Kovel, Maleal. Coccinia 
iudica, § A. 

KOVIDARA ? Bauhinia variegata. 

KOVIL, Maleal. A Kshatriya, also a 
class of the Nail- race. 

KOVIL, Tam. Acacia frondosa. 

KOVILE CHETTU, Tel. Ixora undu- 
lata, 11 ., i, 385. ; W. $ A. 1310 ; Ic. 708. 

KOVLAR, a river in Kamptee. 

KOVVILIPUVVU, Tel. A wild creeper. 

KOVVAI ; Kovai, Tam. Coccinia indica. 

KOWA, Hind. A crow, also Garcinia cowa. 

KOWA DOL. The hills called Burabur, 
are isolated rocks of sienitic granite rising 
abruptly from the plain about 15 miles north 
of the city of Gyah, by the left bank of the 
Phulgo or Mahanudda ; the cluster is remark¬ 
able for Its picturesque appearance, and for 
the noble masses of rock piled, as it were, 
one above another, with hardly any soil, 
consequently little vegetation, and rising to 
various heights, from 100 to 300 or 400 feet. 
Although Burabur is that by which the 
cluster is commonly known, each hill has a 
name of its own. The highest being called 
“ Burabur,” also “ Sidheswur,” from a temple 
to Mahadeva that once crowned its heights. 
The next in height is the “ Kowa Dol,” which 
is detached from the rest by near a mile to 
the south-west. A third is called “ Nag-ar- 
juni,” and is the easternmost of the great 
cluster. A fourth, and the smallest, called 
“ Durhawufc,” is at the northern extremity ; 
others also have names, but the above alone 
contain objects of notice. The Kowa Dol is 
an almost entirely bare rock having nearly 
a perpendicular scarp on its northern face, 
and sloping at an angle of 45°, more or less, 
on the opposite or southern side : east and 
west, it is disjointed and inaccessible ; huge 
stratified masses are piled one over the other, 
decreasing in length at each end, the whole 
is surmounted by single blocks like pillars ; 
the centre oue of which towers above the 
rest and is conical. It is said that formerly 
there was a huge block balanced on the 
top of this, cone, which from its being 
moved by birds alighting on it, obtained 
the name pf “ Kowa Dol’ 1 , or crow-moved, 
or the crow-swing ; about the middle of 
the eighteenth century, this rocking stone 
fell down, to where it may still be seen. 
This hill seems to have been surrounded by 
a large town ; there is an artificial mound 
continuous round the north and east faces, 
filled with broken pottery, bricks and blocks 
of hewn stone ; there are two names given, 

“ Sarain” and “ Summunpoor on the por¬ 
tion called by the latter name there is an 
extensive mahomedan cemetery ; there are 
none but paltry monuments with fragments of 
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ffOWRA, 

some ancient Buddhist temples built into 
them. The caves of Barabur differ from all 
other works of the kind known to us. These 
caves or chambers are, with one exception, 
entirely devoid of sculpture or ornament of 
any kind. They are in all seven in number ; 
four in one hill, three in another, but the 
name “ Satgurba,” commonly understood to 
mean “seven chambers” is applied to two only. 

KOWAR, Hind. Sida cordifolia. 

KOWA REE, a river in Gwalior. 

KOWA-THETI, Hind. Clitoria tornatea, 
Linn. ; Roxb . ; W. fy A. 

KOWDAN, Pers. Bustard. 

KOWE, Sunda. Ratau. 

KOWEET, of Bombay, Achras sapota, 
Willd. Diospyros sapota. 

KOWEIT, a compact town of about 15,000 
inhabitants, built ou a promontory of loose 
sand-stone covered with sand, vessels of 50 
or 60 tons bear the produce of countries at the 
northern end of the Persian gulf from Bizea, 
Dillum, Ghonawah, Bunder Reegh, and the 
smaller seaport towns round to Koweit, for 
trans-shipment to bugalows, for convey¬ 
ance to Bombay. In the same way goods 
from India are brought here in large buga¬ 
lows aud distributed amongst smaller ones 
for conveyance to those smaller ports. Teak 
is imported and used for ship-building, and a 
large number of horses, the best exported 
from Arabia, are sent from Koweit to Bom¬ 
bay. The Bedouin inhabitants of the desert 
are allowed to enter Koweit, on depositing 
their arms at the gate ; and it was a custom 
to feed, not only all who enter, but the poor 
of the place besides. The Bedouin assemble 
daily in a place outside the gate, and with 
them there is a good sprinkling of the Slubba. 
The Arabs generally come mounted on 
camels, bringing ghee and truffles with don¬ 
keys bearing brushwood and camel’s dung. 
Sometimes when hard up, tho Arab will 
bring in his horse for sale, but good ones are 
seldom got in that way. 

KOWLI MATCHI, Due. Pleuronectus 
solea. The sole-fish. 

KOW-MOO, Burm. At least two species 
of this tree are found, one having a broad 
leaf, and the other narrow. Both are very 
large. Canoes of the largest size are made 
of them, and considered nearly as good as 
those made of teak. — Malcolm , Vol. i, p. 
191. See Awrah, Burmese Guava, Psidium 
pomiferura. 

KOWNI, Maleal. Abrus precatorius, L„ 

KOWN-UL, the two outsides ef the house 
on either side of the door, so called. 

KOWRA, a large shell ; Kowree, a small 
one. Kowra-kowree, by fuqeers, meant for 
money. Kowra-Kowri Ginna, or Kowra* 
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kowrl ka hisab lena, a minute counting or 
reckoning. 

KOWRU, also Kilinoi, Bus. Carpets. 

KOWTA, Maim. Feronia elephantum, 
Corr ., fF. Sf A. 

KOWTEE, Mahr. Hydnocarpus inebrians, 
Vahl. 

KOY, Turk. A sheep. 

KOYALU, Tel. Salicornia bractiata, 
E i, 84. 

KOYAN, Malay. A weight for dry 
goods ; at Lombok = 33 piculs ; at Batavia 
«» 28 ; at Samarang = 30, and at Singapore 
= 35 * 40.— Simmond's Diet. See Coy an. 

KOYA TOTA KURA, Tel. Amarantus 
tristis, Linn. 

KOYEY PASSEERAY KEERAY, Tam. 
Suaeda indica. 

KOYILA MOKIRI, or Putta jiUedu, Tel. 
Wrightia toraeutosa, Rom . and Sch. 

KOYLA, properly Koela, Duk., Sans. 
Charcoal. 

KOYLI AYARI, Tam. Canavalia oh- 
tusifolia, DC. See Sand-binding Plants. 

KOYYA PIPPALI, Tkl. Salicornia in- 
dica, Willd. 

KOZOLA, see Greeks of Asia. 

KRAAL is the enclosure into which, when 
fresh elephants are required in Ceylon, a herd 
of wild ones is di’iven. The kraal is made in 
some spot convenient to the districts in which 
the elephants are supposed to be. The 
moodlear or headmen of these districts are 
required to find a certain number of coolies 
as beaters. These are formed into a cordon, 
surrounding the elephant district. The 
circle is gradually contracted, the coolies 
advancing slowly by day, beating the jungle 
as they go, and lighting watch-fires by night. 
The elephants arc thus driven towards the 
kraal, into which they are eventually enticed 
by decoying elephants placed there for the 
purpose* Once within the enclosure strong 
ropes are skilfully passed round their legs, 
aud then fastened to the largest trees. There 
the elephant remains until he is subdued and 
partially tamed, by hunger and fatigue, after 
which he is gradually liberated and his educa¬ 
tion commences. Cordiner gives graphic des¬ 
criptions of the grand kraals he witnessed at 
the beginning of the nineteenth century near 
Tangalle and Negombo, where scores of ele¬ 
phants were enclosed in parks of labyrinthine 
passages, many of them beiug drowned in 
« the water snare.” The parallelogram on one 
occasion was about 240 feet on each side, so 
that the area was 6,400 square yards. The 
wings were not more than 200 feet in length. 
The engraving in Tenneut’s Work (page 
340, 2nd Vol., 5th Edition) gives an excel¬ 
lent idea of a Kandian kraal, its form and 
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the principles on which it is constructed. 
Vacant spaces are left for two elephants to 
staud at each corner, which it is under¬ 
stood will rush forward towards the en¬ 
trance, the moment the elephants enter 
the enclosure, aud cover with their protec¬ 
tion the men employed in putting up the 
barricades. Cross rear lines are drawn 
through the jungle, when the beaters are 
satisfied that the elephants are in front ; 
and as the drive nears the kraal the cor¬ 
don of beaters is drawn closer and closer 
until at last it closes in on the elephants and 
they have no choice but to break through the 
line or enter the kraal. Many of them do 
break through the line. On one occasion an 
elephant broke through the kraal, fairly 
raising up a portion of the palisades, cross 
beams, juugle vines and all, with his tusks, 
and, scattering the watchers to right and left, 
rushed up to the palisade, seized a peeled 
wand pointed at him by a Koralle and broke 
it over the man’s arm and head, inflicting 
severe bruises. But this animal was manfully 
resisted and turned back.— Frere's Antipodes , 
p. 185. 

KRAANEN, Dut. Corn. 

KRABU GAHA, Singh. Caryophyllus 
nromaticus, Linn. 

KRAFT-WURZEL, Ger. Ginseng. 

KRAKAT, Malay. A drag-net about 
100 fathoms long. 

KROCKATOA or Krakatoa, is a high 
island, about five miles long and three miles 
broad. It has a conical peak, in lat. 6 W 
8 J 'S., long, 105° 25' E., and may be con¬ 
sidered the Fairway Mark, in entering the 
Straits of Sunda from the westward.— 
Horsburgh. See Pulo Bessy, Bezee. 

KRAKUCIIANDA, see Buddha. 

KRAMALI, Hind. Populus ciliata, also 
P. nigra. 

KRAMBU, Tam. Cloves. 

KRAMER1A TRIANDRA. This plant 
is a native of Peru, and yields the Rhatany 
root of the Pharmacopoeia ; a powerful astrin¬ 
gent, but destitute of any other virtues. The 
Diospyros is a most efficient indigenous sub¬ 
stitute for this article.— O’Shaugknessy. p. 
211 . 

KRAMERIACE^E, Mart. An order of 
plants. 

KRAMMAL, Hind., of Kanawar. Populus 
iiljata. 

K RAM UK A, also Guvaka, Sans. Betel- 
nut, Areca nut, Penang nut. 

KRANDOOP ? A tree of Akyab which 
grows to a great length, and is very plentiful. 
Wood used for masts and native boats.— Cal. 
Cat Ex. 1862. 

KRANDU KUNING, of Java, a yellowish 
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and close-grained wood used for furniture 
and cabinet work. 

KRANG, Siam. Coccus iacca. Lac. 

KRANGANORE, is twenty-five miles 
south of Paniani and is the northern frontier 
of the rajahship of Travancore. This city 
was distinguished by its having been the 
residence of a republic of Jews, part of the 
tribe of Manasseh, who had been carried into 
captivity by Nebuchadnezzer, who sent num¬ 
bers of them to this distant place. Their 
history says that they amounted to twenty 
thousand, and that they were three years in 
travelling to this place, from the time of their 
setting out from Babylon.— Tennant's Hin¬ 
dustan, Vol. i, p. 162. 

KRANJANG, Malay . Basket. 

KRANI, Karani,or Crani, an English copy¬ 
ist or clerk in a public office, of mixed European 
and Native descent. The origin of tho name 
has been disputed, and is, it is believed, utter¬ 
ly unknown. It may probably be a corruption 
of some Portuguese word, or it may be a 
mispronunciation of Carana, by which the 
Rayet’h (Cayast’ha), or writing tribe, is 
designated in Bengal ; and as most native 
writers in public offices are of the Carana 
caste, it is not unlikely that by merely ex¬ 
tending its signification, the same word has 
been used to designate English writers. The 
word from being utterly harmless in its 
application, has beguu of late years to be 
considered decidedly dyslogistic (to use an 
expressive word coiued by Beutham), and is 
consequently avoided by all officials of good 
feeling, for fear of giving offence. In India, 
Kayet’hs are now ever called Khwaja ; though 
that word is in common use for other classes. 
In mahomedan countries, west of India, how¬ 
ever, the term is still applied to writers and 
teachers. Dr. Shaw says of the Moors in 
Barbary, “ The Hojas suspend th5ir ink-horns 
in their girdles,” pp. 227), and Lady Montagu 
says, “ The monastery is now belonging to a 
.Hojia, or school master.”— Letters , p. 176 ; 
Elliot's Supplement. 

KRANUGA or Kauuga, Tel. Pongamia 
glabra, Vent. 

KRAS, Kash. Capra jeralaica, Ham., 
Smith , also called the Tare. The short 
triangular horns of this species of goat, dis¬ 
tinguish the males from any of its allies. The 
tare is plentiful on the mountains by the 
banks of the Chenab, in the district of 
Chamba ; it is also found in Lahou) and 
Kooloo, where it is likewise known by the 
name of Kras. The natives of the southern 
Cashmere ranges call it jugla. Dr. Adams 
was told that during severe winters both 
markhor and tare may be found in the same 
forests.— Adams . 
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KRASNOIMJED, Bus. Copper. 

K RA SSAK-ULA,„ see Tin. 

KRAT, one of three tribes, Muggur, Gu- 
rung and Krat, who differ only in their reli¬ 
gion, according as it combines in a greater or 
less degree, the superstitions of the hindoo 
worship with those of budd’bism. They 
form*the principal part of the Nepaul army.— 
Oliphant's Nepaul . 

KRATOON, Jav. A palace, a castle. 

KRAW. In the year 1858, Mr. Edward 
O’Riley, drew the attention of the public to 
the importance of a route across the Isthmus 
of Kraw from the Packchang river, which 
marks the British boundary in the Malay 
peninsula, at the Mergui Archipelago, to the 
opposite gulf of Siam, as preferable to the 
usual circuitous passage via the Straits of 
Malacca. The Isthmus of Krau, separates 
the Bay of Bengal from the gulf of Siam. 
The present route to China from the Bay 
of Bengal is by the Straits of Malacca, and 
down south round the Malay peninsula, 
along a rocky coast, and among numer¬ 
ous islands and dangerous rocks. Sailing 
vessels bound to tVie eastward find this a very 
long route, and to the duration in the voyage 
of a steamer, it adds at least a period of six 
days. A canal might be dug of thirty miles, 
to connect the eastern and western portions 
of the Pakchang river, the boundary line 
separating Siam from British Burmah at its 
southern limit. At the western side of the 
peninsula, the river is deep enough for ves¬ 
sels drawing twenty feet of water and 
upwards. On the east it is navigable for 
some miles for large vessels. The interme¬ 
diate distance of about thirty miles is there¬ 
fore said to be the only difficulty which exists. 
India and China are thus separated by a 
narrow neck of land, which can easily be 
opened. The Pakchang river is navigable 
for steamers drawing 6 fathoms of water for 
15 miles from the sea, and the highest ground 
on the Isthmus is not more than 75 feet above 
the sea level. The distance saved by the 
adoption of the proposed new route would 
be nearly 500 miles ; and the saving in time, 
including stoppages for coaling, &o., would 
be four days, while the saving in cost would 
be enormous. 

KRAUN, equal in value to a shilling.— 
Terrier's Journ ., p. 51. 

KRAUS FLOHR, Gbr. Crape. 

KRAWNDOW ? or Ky-oung-thya ? A 
tree of Akyab, very plentiful. A small wood, 
used for firewood.— Calcutta Catalogue Ex - 
hibition of 1862. 

KREAT,Duk., Guz., Hibd. Chiretta, from 
Andrographis paniculata and other plants. 
KREIDE, Gbr. Chalk. 
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KREU, &jnd„ of Chamba hills, Quercus Java. The Kris has even reached thet’hilip- 
dilatata, also Quercus semecarpifolia. pine islands, for there is no doubt but that it 

KRIAN, see Kedah, Semang. is the same word of the Tagala and Bisaya 

KRIATHA, Singh. Andrographis pani- languages which the Spaniards write cali, and 
culata, Wall. See Chiretta. translate sword.” This dagger is in use in 

KRIMEA. The great Turanian or Tartar all the Indian islands though ill-suited as a 
family of languages is spoken by all the tribes weapon of war. The Javanese ascribe its 
from the Himalaya to Okotsk and to Lapland, invention to Inakarto Pati, king of Janggolo, 
and includes the Hungarian, Krimean, and in the beginning of the fourteenth century of 
Turkish. In India, there are three or four our era. Constant use of it gives a facility 
distinct branches of this family of languages, in handling it. Those of the Eastern Archi- 
and consequently of the Turanian race :—in pelago, get their names according to their 
the north are the Himalayan dialects and form or uses ; thus, Kris Panjang (long) : 
tribes, from Upper and Lower Kanawar on K. Sepucal (straight), K. Chinaulcas : K. 
the Sutlej to the Butani of the extreme east ; Toomboo Ladah ; K. Bladohe : K. Badeh. 
then we have the Lohitic class, comprising, The Kris is used for all purposes, in Bali 
with the Burmese and others of the eastern even to kill the wife who wishes to be burned 
peninsula, the dialects of the Naga and Mikir with her husband. It is always a near rela- 
tribes in Assam, and of the Boda, Kachari, tion who gives the first wound with the Kris, 
Kuki and Garo in eastern Bengal. Nearly but never father or son. Sometimes dreadful 
related to this class is the Kol or Munda spectacles occur. In one instance a woman 
family, including the Kol, Sonthal and Bhumij had received eight Kris stabs and was yet 
of Singhbhum and western Bengal, and the quite sensible. At last she screamed out, 
Mundala of Chota Nagpur. The fourth class driven by the dreadful pain, ‘ cruel wretches, 
is the Tamulic or Dravidian, to which belong are you not able to give me a stab that will 
the Brahui of Baluchistan, the Gondi, the kill me !* A gusti who stood behind her, on 
Tuluva of Kanada, the Karnata of the S. this, pierced her through and through with 
Mahratta country, the Toda of the Nilgiris, his kris.— CrawfurcTs Diet , p. 202 ; 2nd . 
the Malayalam of Travankur, the Tamil aud Arch., Vol. i. 

Telugu. The Kur or Muasi, and the Korku KRISII, Hind. Dioscorea deltoides. See 
in Hushangabad, and westward in the forests Kriss. 

on the Tapti and Narmada, until they come KRISHANOO,Beng. Plumbago zeylanica. 
in contact with the Bhil of the Vindhya hills, KRISHNA, a prince of the Yadu race, 
and the Nahal of Khandesh belong to this who, during his lifetime, was deified and 
Kol family ; indeed Mr. Hislop held that invested with the honours of Vishnu, under 
the word Kur is identical with Kol.— De the title of Crishna, or Shama (denoting his 
Guignes ; Sir W* Jones' Works , Vol . iii, p. dark complexion), but more familiarly known 
72, quoted in as Kanya. Who his parents were, is doubtful. 

KRIMEE-BHOJANA, Sans. From kri- Vasudeva, a chief of the Yadava, and Devaki, 
mee, an insect, and bhojana, to eat. a damsel of the royal family of the Bhoja, 

KRINKODD1 NAR, Maleal. Fibre of reigning at Mathura, are claimed, and Nanda 
Srnilax ovalifolia. and Yasoda,'cowherds dwelling at Gokula, are 

KRIPA, Beng. Lumnitzera racemosa. indicated as his apparent parents. The account 
KRIPITA-YONI, Sans. Yonee, a birth- given of Krishna, by Mr. Elphinstone, is that 
place. he was born of the royal family of Mattra, on 

KRIS, Malay. The abbreviation of Karis, the Jamna ; but brought up by a herdsman in 
a dagger or poniard, the universal weapon of the neighbourhood, who concealed him from 
all the civilised inhabitants of the Archipelago, a tyrant who sought his life. The story 
It is of a hundred different forms, short or generally believed by the hindoos is partly 
long,'with a straight or serpentine blade, and historical and, in part, fable. It is to the 
with every variety in the shape and ornament effect that Krishna was born in Mathura, and 
of the hilt and scabbard. Men of all ranks, was the son of Vasudeva (giver of wealth) 
from the peasant to the prince, wear this aud Devaki, sister to Kansa, the king of that 
weapon, and those of rank when full dressed, country. At the time of the nuptials of his 
two or oven four. In Java, even women of father and mother, it was predicted to Kansa 
rank sometimes wear a small one. The word that the eighth child of Devaki would deprive 
is probably Malay, but is-now of general him of his life and crown, and become the 
adoption through the Archipelago. The sovereign of Mathura in his stead. The king, 
Javanese have three native names for it iu consequence, commanded that Devaki 
besides .the Malay one, and it is found repre- should be closely confined, and that whenever 
sented on several of the ancient temples of she was delivered of a child, it should be 
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brought to him immediately to be put to death, the hero. It ended in the dearly-bought success 
The princess gave birth to five sons and one of the Pandu, and in the return of Krishna to 
daughter, who were thus, by the directions of Guzerat. His end was unfortunate : for he 
her brother, destroyed as soon as they were was soon involved in civil discord, and at last 
born. When she became pregnant the seventh was slain by the arrow of a hunter, who shot 
time, a voice from heaven commanded that at him by mistake, in a thicket. Besides tak- 
the fire of her womb should be conveyed into ng a place in the story of the Mahabharata, 
that of another female named Rohiui who Krishna appears in the other great epic of the 
gave birth to the third Rama, called Bala hindoos, the Ramayana of Valmiki, in which 
Rama, Krishna’s elder brother : and when the he is represented as the eighth incarnation of 
period of her delivery the eighth time arrived, Vishnu. The war celebrated in the “ Malia 
the tyrant gave orders for a stricter watch to Bharat” was a contest between the lines of 
be placed over her than had been before Pandu and of Kuru (two branches of the 
observed. The guards placed by Kansa over reigning family) for the territory of Hastina- 
his pregnant sister, having failed in their pur (probably a place on the Ganges, north* 
vigilance, Kansa enraged, ordered all new- east of Delhi, which still bears the ancient 
born infants to be slain. But Krishna escaped name). The family itself is of the lunar race : 
his various snares, one of which was sending but, in the story, the contending parties are 
a woman named Patnia, with a poisoned nipple supported by numerous allies, and from some 
to nurse him. In a miraculous escape of the very remote quarters. Krishna, an ally of 
infant over the Yamuna (Jumna) he is the Pandu, though born on the Jamna, had 
represented as conveyed by his father, and founded a principality in Guzerat : among 
protected by Sesha or immortality. He was the allies on each side also, were chiefs from 
fostered by an honest herdsman, named Ananda the Indus, and from Kalinga in the Dekhau, 
or Happy, and his amiable wife Yasoda, or some, eveu, belonged to uations beyond the 
the giver of honour, and passed the gay hours Indus ; and amongst them the Yavaua, a name 
of youth, dancing, sporting and piping among which most orientalists consider to apply, in 
a multitude of young Gopa, or cow-herds, all early works, to the Greeks. The Pandu 
and Gopia, or milk-maids, from whom he were victorious but paid so dear for their 
selected nine as favorites. This is the period success, that the survivors, broken-hearted 
which has made most impression on the with the loss of their friends, abandoned the 
hindoos, who are never tired of celebrating world and perished among the snows of the 
Krishna’s frolics and exploits as a child— Himalaya, and Krishna, their great ally, fell 
his stealing milk, and his destroying serpents ; in the midst of civil wars in his own country, 
and among them is an extensive sect which Some hindoo legends relate that his sons 
worship him under his infant form, as the were obliged to retire beyond the Indus ; and 
supreme creator and ruler of the universe, as those Rajputs who have come from that 
Krishna excites enthusiasm, especially among quarter in modern times to Sind and Kuch 
his female worshippers. He spent his youth are of his tribe of Yadu, the narrative seems 
among the gopi, or milk-maids, dancing, more deserving of credit than at first sight 
sporting, and playing ou the pipe; and might appear. The more authentic account, 
captivated the hearts, not only of his rural however (that of the “ Mahabharata” itself), 
companions but of the princesses of Hin- describes them as finally returning to the 
dustan, who had witnessed his beauty. In neighbourhood of the Jumna. The date of 
.Brindabuu, where he tended cattle, stole milk, the war described in the Mahabarata was pro- 
played upou the pipe, aud danced and sport- bably in the fourteenth century before Christ, 
ed with milkmaids, the scenes of his gay Once he entered the region of the Saura in 
amours are now reckoned as objects of the Guzerat, as a conqueror, as he had before been 
holiest veneration. The cradle of Krishna is compelled to seek shelter there, in defeat, on 
preserved among the treasures of Nanda- his flight from the king of Chedi, which ob- 
gaon, and the dairy is shown from which h tained him the unenviable epithet of Rinchor, 
used to steal milk and butter in his infancy or fleer from the battle field, though hindoos 
His subsequent life was chequered, he re now appear to consider Rinchor a compli- 
covered his inheritance * but, being pressed mentary title, as under this designation they 
by foreign enemies, he removed his residence worship him in crowds. But he last visited 
to Dwarika, in Guzerat. He afterwards appear this land in company with a few of his kins- 
ed as an ally of the family of the Pandu in their men, the remnant of that tremendous civil 
war with their relations the Kuru, for the conflict which desolated India, to pass the 
sovereignty of Hastinapur. This war forms remainder of their days in this insulated nook, 
the subject of the great hindoo heroic poem, in sorrow and repentance for the blood their 
the “M&habharat,” of which Krishna is, in fact, ambition had shed, though in defence of their 
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rights. Thus, wandering from oue teerut, or 
place of pilgrimage, to another, he with his 
friends, Arjuna, Yudishtra, the abdicated 
paramount sovereign of India, and Baldeo, 
approached the sacred soil around the shrine 
of Somnath. Having performed his ablutions 
in the holy Triveni, Kanya took shelter from 
the noontide heat under an umbrageous Pee- 
pul, and while he slept, a forester Bhil, says 
the legend, mistaking the padma or lotus-like 
mark on the sole of his feet, for the eyes of a 
deer, sped an arrow to the mark. When his 
kinsmen returned, they found that life was 
extinct. For a long time, Baldeo would not 
part from the corpse, but, at length, they gave 
it sepulture at the point of junction of three 
streams. A Peepul sappliug, averred to be a 
scion of the original tree, marks the spot 
where the hindoo Apollo expired, and a flight 
of steps now conducts to the bed of the golden 
Hiranya, for the pilgrim to lustrate himself. 
This place of purification bears the name of 
Swargadwara or door of bliss, and contends 
with that of Devaputtuu for superior efficacy 
in absolving from sin. 

During the discussions prior to the battle 
described in the Muhabbharata, Krishna, who 
was related both to the Kuru and the Pandu, 
tried to bring about a reconciliation, and he 
seems to have continued his efforts to restore 
peace throughout the eighteen days of the 
conflict, but he did not personally engage in 
the fight, and the only part of his career in 
which he is shown as personally brave is 
related in the legend describing his forcing an 
entry into Mathura, by breaking the bow of 
Siva, and raising a civil commotion in which 
his enemy, king Kansa, was killed. His great 
efforts in life were directed to reform the 
existing religion and to oppose the worship of 
Siva, then rising into considerable importance. 
The two gods, Indra and Agni, rain and fire, 
were the chief deities worshipped by the 
Vedic Aryans. Iudra was the sovereign of 
the gods, the most powerful of the Yedic 
deities, the god of the firmament, the hurler 
of the thunderbolt, who smote the rain-cloud, 
and brought down waters, who delighted in 
the Soma juice, in eating and drinking wine, 
and in war. In Krishna’s time, Yishnu and 
Indra seem to have been sharing the 
devotion of the Aryans as their great objects 
of worship, but Vishnu had many worshippers 
and was rising into importance. This seems 
proved by the circumstance that Kansa, king 
of Mathura, angry at the failure of his efforts 
to destroy the inlhnt Krishna, slaughtered all 
the worshippers of Vishnu and all the male 
children and subsequently, when Krishna had 
induced the Yadava to discontinue the worship 
of Indra and transfer their devotions to the 
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mountain Govarddhana, Indra is fabled to 
have caused a deluge of rain to fall, Krishna 
seems therefore to have thrown his influence 
against Indra aud Siva. Amongst the earliest 
dissenters from Indra were the Yadu race 
under Krishna’s influence. The reasons lead¬ 
ing him to this are not known, but the Mahh- 
bharata make him say to Nareda, his father. 
Why worship Indra as the supreme god ? 
0 father ! we are Vaisya and our cattle live 
upon the pastures, let us therefore cease to 
worship Indra, and pay our devotions to the 
mountain Govarddhana. Up to that time it 
was to the heaveu of Indra that the good who 
died proceeded. At the gate of the town of 
Mathura, called the gate of the bow, the bow 
of Siva was kept under the care of warders. 
Krishna entered by that gate to take part in the 
festival which king Kansa held, on the occasion 
of a great sacrifice to Siva. As he entered the 
gate of the bow, he took and broke it, slaying 
the warders. A popular commotion followed, 
during which the troops of king Kansa and 
Kansa himself, were slain. Krishna seems 
equally to have opposed the religion of the 
Takshac or Naga or Snake races who fol¬ 
lowed budd’hism according to the legend. It 
was in Bate or Beit or Pirates’ isle that 
Krishna or Kanya, acted the part of the 
Pythian Apollo, and redeemed the sacred 
books, slaying his Hydra foe, the Takshac, 
who had purloined and concealed them in one 
of those gigantic shells whence the island has 
its name. This history of Kanya, or Krishna 
assuming the form of Vishnu, is allegorical. 
Kanya, as Vishnu* resembles the sun-god of 
the Egyptians in name as well as symbols. 
Kan was one name of the sun in Egypt and 
his eagle head is a well-known type. The 
races who supported the religion of Krishna 
are typified under his emblem Garuda, or the 
eagle ; while their adversary, the buddhist, 
is figured by the Takshac, Naga, or serpent, a 
denomination given to the races of northern 
origin, which at various periods overran 
India, and of which were Taksiles (the friend 
of Alexander,) the site of whose capital is 
still preserved in the Memoirs of Baber, and 
the still more famed Takshac Salivabana, the 
foe of Vicrama. In the legend of the Yadu 
prince, Krishna, (himself a seceder from the 
faith of Buddha-Trivicrama to that of Vishnu, 
if not its founder) receiving the sacred 
volumes from his hydra-foe at this remote 
point of hinduism, as well as his first combat 
with him on the Jumna, we have but the 
continuance of the same sectarian warfare, in 
whichKrishna was, in this instance, successful, 
driving them before him both in the north of 
India and here : but his title of Kinchor had 
been given on his defeiat by Jarasindha, the 
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'king. of. Mngadha, of heretical faith. The iu his complete 4 apotheosis, jmd iu that he* V 
Yaduvace was one of the chief of the races of represented as the eighth avatar of Vishmi. 
Indu or Chandra. The men followed the The first Indian poet after Vedic times Whs 
Buddha, or Jaina faith ; in fact, Nemnath, or Valmiki, author of the Ramayana, a complete 
familiarly, Nemi (from his dark colour called epic poem, on one continued, interesting, and 
Arishta Nemi), was of the Yadu race, not heroic action, and the next in celebrity, if it 
only the contemporary but the very near be not superior to it in reputation for holin&& 
kinsman of Krishna, they being the sons of is the Mahabarata of Yyasa. To Valmiki 
Basdco aud Samadru, the elder and younger are ascribed the books subsequent to the 
of ten brothers. Colonel Tod supposes the Vedas, the sacred Purauas, which are called, 
Yadu, to have been all originally buddhists, the Eighteen, and which have the following 
and of Indo-Getio origin, as their habits of titles:— 1, Bralim, or the great one ; 2, 
polyaudrism alone would almost demonstrate, Padma, or the Lotos ; 3. Brahmanda, or the 
and as the best informed of the Jains assure Mundane Egg; 4, Agni, or Fire— (these 
us that Nemnath, the twenty-second Buddha, four relate to the creation) ; 5, Vishnu, or 
was not only a Yadu, but the near kinsman of the Preserver ; 6, Garuda, or his Eagle ; 7, 
Krishna. He regards the Yadu, to be the the transformation of Brahma ; 8, Siva ; 9, 
Yute, or ancient Gete of the Jaxartes, Linga ; 10, Nareda, son of Brahma; 11, 
amongst whom, according to professor Scanda, son of Siva ; 12, Marcandeya, or the 
Neumann from Chinese authorities, one of the immortal man ; 13, Bhawishya, or the predic- 
6haraanean sages sprung, eight hundred years tion of futurity—(these nine belong to the 
before Christ. Both Nem-nath and Sham- attributes and powers of the Deity) ; 14, 
nath have the same personal epithets, derived Matsya ; 15, Varaha ; 16, Kurma ; 17, 

from their dark complexions, the first being Vamana, or as many incarnations of the Great 
familiarly called Arishta Nemi, * the black One in his character of Preserver, all contnin- 
Nemi/ the other Sham and Krishna, both also ing ancient traditions, embellished by poetry 
meaning ‘ dark-coloured r ’ and when this is or disguised in fable. The eighteenth is tbo 
not only confirmed by tradition, but the shrine Bhagavata, or life of Krishna, with which the 
of Buddha is yet preserved within that of same poet is by some imagined to have 
Krishna at Dwarica, we have no reason to crowned the whole series ; though others, 
question that his faith, prior to his own with more reason, assign them different com- 
deification, was that of Buddha. The allegory posers, and they are differently arranged 
of Krishna’s eagle pursuing the serpent and named by other authorities. In the eighth 
Buddha, and recovering the books of science avatnra, Vishnu is said, by his sectaries, to 
and religion with which he fled, is an histori- have manifested himself in a degree of power 
cal fact disguised: namely, that of Krishna and glory far exceeding any other of his 
incorporating, the doctrines of Buddha with forms : in which ho assumed only an ansa, or 
his own after the expulsion of the sect from portion of his divinity, while Krishna was 
India. The Gulf of Kutch, the point where Vishnu himself in mortal mould. Other 
the serpent or Takshac race attempted to tribes of hindoos call Krishna an impious 
escape, has been from ’time immemorial to the wretch, a merciless tyrant, an incarnate 
present day the entrepot for the commerce of demon, now expiating his crimes in bell. 
Sofala, the Red Sea, Egypt, and Arabia. In the Bhagavata,. it is mentioned that 
There, Buddha Trivicrama or Mercury, has his votaries say that in this, as in his former 
been and is yeL invoked by the Indian descents on the earth, the object of Vishnu's 
mariners, especiaftf the pirates of Dwarica; appearance had been the destruction of 
and whether Buddha or Mercury came from, giants, and the overthrow of oppressive and 
or escaped to the Nile? whether Buddha irreligious kings. The Bhagavata relates 
Trivicrama he the Hermes of Egypt to whom that his mortal parents were Vasudeva 
the “four books of science,” like the four (meaning the giver of wealth) and DevakI : 
Vedas of the hindoos, were sacred ? the it mentions a miraculous escape of the infant 
statues of Nemi, the representative of over the Yamuna conveyed by his father, 
Buddha, exactly resemble in feature the bust and protected by Sesha, or immortality. The 
of youhg Mem non, the buddhists appeared guards placed by Kansa over his pregnant 
in the Guzerat peninsula, the adjacent sister having failed in their vigilance, Kanse, 
Indian continent was the cradle of buddhism, enraged, ordered all newly-born infants to 
and in Sauraahtra are three of the “five’ be slain; but Krishna escaped his various 
sacred mounts of the budd’hist faith, t. e. snares one of which was sending a woman* 
Girnaiy Satrunja, and Abu. It is however in named Fatnia, with a poisoned nipple, 

- tba Bhagavata or eighteenth of the Furanas nurse him, and he was fostered by an honest 
#r old books, in which Krishna is described I herdsman, named Ananda, or Happy* Kristt- 
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^0^ deified, is tho shepherd Apollo of the 
hindoos, and his deeds, like those of Rama 
Chandra, have been sung by the noblest 
poets of the east. Krishna’s names like other 
deified personages, are numerous. He being 
Vishnu, they enjoy several in common ; 
Murari, Heri, Madhava, (Vishnu destroyed 
-the giant Madhu) Bahgavan, are among 
them—Govinda, Gopala, Gokala, are derived 
frotn his occupation of herdsman; Gopinat’ha, 
the Gopi’s god ; Murlidar, the Tuneful ; 
Kessu, Kesava, or Kesavi, refer to the fine¬ 
ness of his hair ; Vanimali, to his pendant 
garland ; Yadva, Varshneya, and Vasudeva, 
to his tribe and family. Gokal is a 
small town on the banks of the Jumna, 
below Mathura, and Radha, the mistress 
of Krishna was wife of a cowherd of 
Gokal* Hence one of Krishna’s titles is 
Gokul Nath, lord of Gokul. Gokul, is almost 
an island, and is one of the prettiest spots 
in the holy land of the hindoos. The scene 
there is still as pastoral as it had been three 
thousand and five hundred years ago. Large 
herds of heavy-uddered kine remind us of 
the days of Nanda, though their number is 
far short of nine lacs, possessed by that 
shepherd-chief of old. 

Madhu id*, also, one of the poetical names of 
Krishna, viz., the intoxicator, from Madkua, 
strong drink, and Madhu, the bee, originat¬ 
ing our mead. In the civil wars of his kins¬ 
men, the Kuru and Pandu, when he sided 
with the latter, and shared their exile, he had 
thrown aside his Apollonic character of Mu- 
rali, where, by the sounds of his pipe (Mu- 
rali) he captivated the shepherdesses as he 
attended the kine in the pastoral Surnseu, 
and had assumed that of Chacradhari, or 
wielder of the discus, the most ancient weapon 
of this Indo-Getic race. Krishna is the 
greatest favourite with the hindoos of all their 
divinities. Of the sectaries who revere 
Vishnu, to the exclusion of the other gods, 
on* sect almost confine their worship to Rama; 
but though composed of an important class, 
as including many of the ascetics, and some 
of the boldest speculators in religious in¬ 
quiry, its numbers and popularity bear no 
proportion to that division of the Vaishuava 
soct, which is attached to the worship of 
Krishna, and the legends told of him are 
innumerable. At the age of seven, the legends 
relate, that he uplifted ou the tip of his 
little finger, the mountain Goverd’hun, the 
hindoo Parnassus, to shelter the Gopa and 
Gopi fVom the wrath of Indra, the Jupiter 
Ptuvius of the hindoo Pantheon, who, on- 
raged with jealousy at the diminution of his 
votaries and sacrifices, consequent to the 
adoration of Krishna, attempted to destroy 
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them by a partial delrfge. This story is re¬ 
presented in the Matsya Puraua, whence 
Sir W. Jones has thus poetically introduced 
it in his hymn to Indra. The bard 

-“amil’d, and, warbling in a softer mode, 

Sang the red lightning.hail, and whelmtng rain ' 

O’er Gokul green, and Vraja’s nymph-lov’a plain, 

By Indra hurl’d, whose altars ne’er had glow’d 
Since infant Krishna rul’d the rustic train 
Now thrill’d with terror. Them, the heavenly child 
Call’d, and with looks ambrosial smil’d: 

Then, with one finger rear’d the vast Goverd’hen, 
Beneath whose rocky burden, 

On pastures dry, maids and herdsmen trod: 

The Lord of thunder felt a mightier god.” 

In pictures of this miracle, Krishna is always 
represented as a man, attended by his favor¬ 
ite mistress Radha, and sometimes by a 
multitude of shepherds and shepherdesses ; 
the former with poles, steadying the uplifted 
sheltering mountaiu, a shower of rain and 
fire falling vainly on its summit. Krishna 
and his Gopia are also represented as well in 
their characters of Apollo and the Muses? as 
in those of the sun and the planets in harmo¬ 
nious movements round him $ and this pic¬ 
ture was formerly adduced in support of the 
idea, that the hindoos had a knowledge of 
the true solar system, a point that no longer 
requires proof. The colour of this deity is 
azure, and several animals and vegetable of a 
black or blue colour, are sacred. The me¬ 
tamorphosis of his fleet nymph into the 
lovely shrub, the tulsi or black ocymum, is 
related iu a style perfectly Ovidian in the 
Puranas. Tulsi forms a pretty feminine 
appellation to this day; for, among the women 
of Hindustan, the beautiful, warlike, and 
amorous Krishna, is a most popular deity. 
Nareda, the mythological offspring of Saras- 
wati, patroness of music, was famed for his 
talents iu that science—so great were they, 
that he became presumptuous, and emulating 
the divine strains of Krishna, he was punish¬ 
ed by having his viua placed in the paws of 
a bear, whence it emitted sounds far sweeter 
than the minstrelsy of the mortified musi¬ 
cian. In a picture of this joke, Krishna is 
forcing his reluctant friend to attend to Ills 
rough visaged rival, who is ridiculously 
touching the chords of poor Nareda'e vina, 
accompanied by a brother bruin on the sym¬ 
bols. The loves of Krishna and Radha, 
which, in the writings and conversation of 
the hindoos, are as constantly adverted to as 
those of Laila and Majuun by maheimedans, 
are said to mean, in their emblematical theo¬ 
logy, the reciprocal attraction between the 
divine goodness and the human totil. They 
are told at large in the tenth hook of the 
Bhagavat; and are the subject of thebeau- 
tiful pastoral drama, entitled Gita Govinda 
by Jayadeva, who wrote before our era* This 
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poet, jn describing one of the events of Krish- top, while the murmuring bees pursue 
na’s life, in his amours with Radha, ex- their voluptuous toil ,* delightful, yet uf- 
claims, “ let him, then, if his soul be sensible flictiug to me, 0 friend, in the absence of 
to the raptures of love, listen to the voice of the youthful Cesava (a name of Krishna.)* 
Jayadeva, whose notes are both sweet and The festival of Huli, more classically called 
brilliant. Bring home the wanderer (Krish- Hulica, otherwise PhalgutBava, meaning the 
na) to my rustic mansion, spoke the fortu- festival of Phalguna, as occurring in the 
nate herdsman Nanda to the lovely Radha. month of that name, commences about the 
The firmament is obscured by clouds, the full moon, at the approach of the vernal 
woodlands are black with tamala trees ; equinox. It is one of the greatest festivals 
that youth who roves in the forest will be among the hindoos, and almost all sects seem 
# fearful in the gloom of night. Go, my daugh- to partake in its festivities ; and all ranks, 
ter, bring the wanderer home, Radha sought from kings downward, appear animated by 
him- long in vain. She roved among the the season, which is peculiarly dedicated to 
twining vasantis covered with soft blossoms, Krishna. Images of the deity are then carried 
when a damsel to whom his wanderings were about in palki, and on elephants, horses, <fec., 
known, pointing out the infidelity of her lover attended by music and singing, and various 
thus addressed her : ‘ The gale that has antics. People of condition receive numerous 
wantoned round that beautiful clove plant, visitors, who are entertained with dancing 
breathes now from the hills of Malaya. The girls, music, singing, betel, and rose-water, 
full blown* cesara gleams like the sceptre of An annual festival to celebrate the birth of 
the world’s monarch, love, and the pointed this god, is held in the month Bhadra. On 
tliyrse of the cetaca resembles the darts by this day his worshippers fast ; but, on the 
which lovers are wounded. See the bunches conclusion of the worship, indulge themselves 
of patali flowers filled with bees, like the in music, dancing, singing, and various other 
quiver of Smara full of shafts, while the festivities. In the month Shravunu another 
amrita tree, with blooming tresses, is embrac- festival is held in honor of him, which lasts 
ed by the gay creeper atimucta, and the blue from three to five days, during which the same 
streams of the Yamuna wind round the groves festivities prevail; to which is added the cere- 
of Vrindhavan. A breeze, like the breath of mony of swinging the image of the god in a 
love from the fragrant flowers of the cetaca , chair, suspended from the ceiling. In the 
kindles every heart, while it perfumes the month Kariiku , a third festival takes place to 
woods with the dust which it shakes from colobrate his revels among the Gopia 5 and 
the mallica with half opened buds ; aud the in the mouth Phalgunu is also held the cele- 
coeila bursts into song, when he sees the brated festival of the dolu, the ceremonies of 
blossoms glistening on the lovely rasala. In which last fifteen days, and are accompanied 
this charming season of youth, Heri (Krish- with great splendour and festivity. * During 
na) dances with a company of damsels.” The these holidays the hindoos spend the night 
jealous Radha, however, gave no answer ; in singing and dancing, and wandering 
when her amiable friend pointed out Krishna, about the streets, besmeared with the dolu 
with a garland of wild flowers descending (a red) powder, in the daytime, carrying 
even to the yellow mantle that girds his azure a quantity* of the same powder about with 
limbs ; distinguished by smiling cheeks, en- them, which, with much noise and rejoicing, 
joying the rapturous embraces of his fair they throw over the different passengers they 
companions. One presses him to her swelling may meet in their rambles. Music, dancing, 
bosom ; another meditates on the lotus of his fire-works, singing, and many obscenities take 
face ; a third points to a vanjula bower. He place on this occasion. The Rev. Mr. Ward 
caresses one, kisses another, and smiles on a says:—“ At these times, the grey-headed 
third ; while a fourth, under the pretext of idol^or and the mad youth are seen dan- 
hymning his divine perfections, whispers in cing together, the old man lifting up his 
his ear, “thy lips, my beloved, are nectar.* withered arms in the dance, and giving a 
Radha remained in the forest lamenting to a kind of horror to the scene, which idolatry 
confidant the wanderings of her faithless itself, united to the vivacity of youth, could 
swain. “I saw him, she exclaimed, in the scarcely be able to inspire.* .Krishna is also 
grove with happier damsels, yet the sight of worshipped under his infant form as Gopalu 
turn delighted me* Soft is the gale that and Balagopalu, and again as Gopee-nathaJ 
breathes over yon clear pool and expands the god of the milk-m&ids. In the picture of 
the clustering blossoms of the voluble a&oca, Krishna, observes Sir William Jones, it ^ 
soft, yet grievous to me, in the absence impossible not to discover, at the first glpnce, 
of the foe of Madhu. Delightful are the the features of Apollo, surnamed §mm 
flowers of the amru trees on the mountain- or the pastoral, in Greece, and .Opifir ialti^ 
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Willed the herds of Admetus, and slew the kinds of agallocha or wood-aloes,the trees pro- 
serpent Python. ducing which are not fully ideutified. Rox- 

Krishna’s favourite place of resort is a tract burgh followed by Royle, admits doubtfully 
of country around Agra, and principally the the existence of two—Aq. agallocha, JR , and 
plains of Mattra where Krishna aud the nine Aq. ovate,* Cor., the Garo de malacca ofXam.; 
Gopia, evidently the nine muses, usually speut and an inferior sort is said to bei derived from 
the night in dancing. Major Cunningham be- Excoecaria agallocha, which need not be 
iieves that the worship of Krishna is only a taken into account But Loureiro maintains 
corrupt mixture of buddhism and Christianity, that the best lign-aloe or calambac, which 
and was a sort of compromise intended for the appears to be the ’ud-i-kimari of the Indian 
subversion of both religions in India. Seve- bazars is derived from a tree which he calls, 
ral of the legends in the muhabarata seem to Aloexylon agallochum, Roxb ., and Eoyle 
have been written after the birth of Christ, considers the Malayan agila (whence probably 
vrhose miracles have been copied, and is derived the Hindi aguru), the aquilk and 
Krishna is made to straighten the crooked eagle-wood of commerce and the ’ud-i-Hindi 
woman Kubja, which resembles the miracle of the bazars, to be the produce of Aquillaria 
of raising the bowed down woman. Amongst agallocha which grows plentifully to the N. 
the goddesses of tho hindoos, who once were E. of Bengal, and that it is probably identical 
mortals, are Seeta, the wife of Rama ; Radha, with A. ovata. Hoyle ; Ell, Fl. Andhr, 
the mistress of Krishna; Rookmani and KRISHNA CHANDANAM, Singh., or 
Satya-bhama, the wives of Krishna ; and Chandanam, Tel. Santalum album, L. 
Soobhadra, the sister of Jugunnatha. The Black sandal, probably referring to the heart 
stories relating to Radha, Krishna’s favourite of the tree which is the most prized for its 
mistress, are familiar to every hindoo, being scent and is more or less dark-coloured ae- 
incorporated into their popular songs, the cording to age. W., 219, under Kaleya 
image of Radha being placed near that of and Kaleyaku says, “a yellow fragrant wood” 
Krishna in many of the temples.— Wh . H. of —Sk. says, “ sandal from the mountain Ja- 
India, p, 68 ; Tr. of Hind., Vol, ii, pp. 42, paka” and quotes the Sans. Kalanu saraka, 
116,117 ; Elphinstone's History of India, W. 218, where it is explained by Tagara 
Vol . i, pp. 173, 174, 390, 391, 392 ; Tod's Taber nee montaua eoronaria ! 

Travels, pp. 330, 331, 423, 425, 431-3, 509 ; KRISHNA CI1URA, Bkng., Hind. Poiu- 
Totfs Rajasthan, Vol. i, p. 538 ; Moor's ciana pulchcrrima, Linn. Barbadoes’ pride 
Pantheon , p. 212 ; Cole. Myth. Hind., pp. or flower fence. 

39, 44 ; Coleman, Cyc. of Lid., Snp . ii, KRISHNA DIIATURA, Sans. Dhatura 
p. 548 ; Ward's View of the Hindoos, Vol. i, fastuosa. Thorn apple. 
p. xxxix. Soe Avataram, Brahma, Bhakta KRISI1NA-DWAIPAGANA, a muni 
Mala, Charan Dasi, Chaitanya or Ckoitunya, popularly considered the compiler of the 
Hindoo, Hooly, Hirnnyaghnrbha, Inscrip- Maha-Blmrata and the Vedas, 
tions, Iswara, Lakshmi, Kama, Kauta Bhajn, KRISHNAGIIUR; a town in the district 

Manu, Mira Bai, Narayaua, Radha, Radha, of Nuddea in Bengal, 64 miles from Calcutta. 
Vallaibhi, Rama, Ras yatra, Ravana, Rudra KRISHNA JIRAKA, Sans. Nigella 

Sampradayi, Sacrifice, Sauakadi, Sampradayi, seed. 

Sakhi Bhava, Sankasura, Saraswati, Sects, KRISHNA KELI, Bkng. Marabilis jft* 
Serpent, Somanath, Sri Sampradaya, Tripati, lapa. 

VaishnUva, Veda, Vishnu. KRISHNA NILA, see Oriza sativa. 

KRISHNA, a river in the Peninsula of KRISHNA NIMBOO, Sans. ! Bergera 

India, rises in the Mahab.aleshwur hills, kbnigii. 

fcfooug tbe ; western ghauts. After a straight KRISHNA PACHA, see Belanus. v 

course of forty-two miles, it flows in a q§ath» KRISHNA-PAK PHULA* Sans. Caris- 

CkSterfy direction, until it receives the sa caraudas, Linn. i , - < . ^ 

watei’S of the Warna river, a medley of KRISHNA PIPULI, SanIl Chavic* 
streamlets falling from the mountainous roxburghii, Miq. f v . i*f. 

ridges. Turning then more to the east, the KRISHNA RAJA* see: Inscriptions. 

Krishna gradually receives the added waters KRISHNA RAJ AM, Bkng., Sins. Co* 

of four other rivers, and finally disembogues ronilla picta. n ; ( • 

i#to the Iudian ocean. See Kistnah. KRISHNA RAJA VADYAR, a rnler df 

KRISHNA, Hind. Sesamum indicum, Mysore. ; ' 7 ? ! 

also Nigella sativa or Iudian Fennel flower. KRISHNA TAMARA, ^Oauna T ih- 
KRIS&NA AGARU, Sansc., Tel:, or dica, L. 5 R. f i, 1. - r « 

Again, T*pi,.Aquilaria agallocha, R. Black KRISHNA TULASI, Sajnsc., orToilasi, 
agalfodha There appear to be at least three | Tel. Ocimum sanctum, Lt f - 
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KRISHNA VENI, Tkt.. Pouzolzia, sp. 
KRISHNA VENI DUMPA, Tkl. The- 
riphonium, sp, 

KRISHNA VRINTA, Sans. Bignonia 
suaveolens, Roxb. 

KRISHNA-KRORA, Sans. Krora sig¬ 
nifies the side. 

KRISHNA-MOONG, Beng. Black gram, 
Phaseolus melanospermus. 

KRISHNA-TIL, Beng. Sesamum majus. 

KRISHUN, Hind. Iris pseudaoorus. 

KRISS, Hini>. The root of Dioscovea del- 
toidea, is used in Oashmere to wash the cele¬ 
brated shawls ; soap is used only for white 
shawls. .'Ihe root is bruised and mixed with 
pigeons’ dung, and when mixed with water 
the shawls of Cashmere are steeped in it.— 
Simmond's Comml . Products , p. 574 ; Ho- 
nigberr/er, p. 265 ; Dr. J. L. Stewart. 

KRISS, Malay. A weapon of the Archi¬ 
pelago, a kind of dagger. The Panjaug, 
Sepucal,Chiuankas,Toomboo, Ladah, Bladohe, 
Badeh, are commonly in use, and have their 
names according to their uses or qualities, as 
panjaug, long, sepucal, straight, &c.— Hon. 
Colonel Cavanagh in Cat. Exliib ., 1862. 

KRISTNA, Sans. Bergera konigii, Linn. 

KRITA NJAYA, a liindoo sovereign of 
the Kali Yuga, the Irou or Fourth age, which 
commenced, according to ouc authority 3101 
b. g. according to Bentley, 8th Feb. 540. 
He was prior to Sakya, and was the first 
emigraut from Kosala (Oude) and founder of 
the Surya dynasty in Sfturashtra.— Vol. p. 
235. 

KRITANTA, Sans. From Krita, done, 
auta, end. < 

KRITA YUGA, an age, in hindoo theo- 
gony : there are four of these according to 
Bentley, viz., 

Krita or first, b. c., 19th April 2352 

Treta or second, ij. c. 28th Oct. 1528 

Dwajfbr or third, „ loth Sep. 901 

Kali or fourth, „ 8th Feb 540 

„ The Krita Yuga, is the-first, orgoldeu age. 

KRITHE, Gr., of Dios, Hordeum hexas- 
tichon, Linn. Barley. 

KRITTIVASA, Sans. From Kritti, the 
skin, and vasas, a garment* 

KRITZ, Hind : . Cousinia, sp. 

KRIYA, the second degree in the Saiva 
system. 

KRIYAT, Hind. Ophelia elegans, Andro- 
graphis paniculata, Wall., and other plants 
yielding Chiretta. 

. KRODHAGARA, Sans. From krodha, 
anger, and agaru, a house. 

KROH, Pers. A coss. H 

KROMELA P Gmelina asiatica. 

KROMO, a musical instrument of Java. 

KRONOS, Ouranosand Moloch had attri- 
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butes similar to those of Bel, Bal and Belas. 
See Infanticide. 

KROR, Bkng. Andropogon muricatum. 

KROR, Hind. Ten millious. 

KRORA, Hind. Rubus rotuiidifolius. 

KROR-GIRI, a Custom office, Wits. 

KROSHTAMU, or Bomma kachchika, 
Tel. Costus speciosus, sp. 

KROT, properly Akrot, Hind. JugladS 
regia. Walnut. 

KSHARA-KARDDHAMA,Sans. Froni 
Kshara, ashes, and Kurddhama, mud. 

KSHEERA, Sans. Milk, from Kshar, to 
ooze out. ? 

KSHETRIYA. Amongst the Arian hiri- 
doos, a warrior branch of their body, taking 
social rank after the brahmins. Their name 
is from Kshata, a wound ; and troi, to save* 
A not unusual spelling of the word is Kshat- 
riya, but Chetriya, Ch’hatrya and Chettrya 
are not uncommon, and it is also written and 
pronounced Khatri, K’kotri aud Khutri. The 
third Upa Yeda was composed by Viswami- 
tva, and treats on the fabrication and use Of 
arms and implements handled in war by the 
Chatriya tribe. The insignia of a student of 
this caste according to Menu, are thus alluded 
to in the Uttra Rama Cheritra, {Hind. Th., 
Vol. i, p. 347) on the approach of Lava twiu 
son of Rama. 

Janaka. Who is this youth that thus delights our sight? 
Arundhati. Some Kghetrya lad who here awhile pursues 

His sacred studies. 

Jan. You have rightly judged 

His birth ; for see, on either shoulder hangs 1 

The martial quiver, and the feathery shafts 
Blend wiih his curling locks ; below the breast, 

Slight tinctured with the sacrificial ashes, 

The doer skin wraps his body ; with the zone 
Of Murva bound, the madder tinted garb. 

Descending, vests his limbs: the sacred rosary 
Begirts his wrists and in one hand he bearB 
The pipal staff, the other grasps the bow. 

A run. Whence comes he? 

Brahmacliari means a hindoo student in 
theology. All twice-born hindoos, i.c., the 
Brahman, ihe Kshatriya, and the Vaisya are 
enjoined to spend the first quarter of their 
life in this state. 

Hindoo writers give this branch of the 
Aryan immigrants the second place, the blub* 
mans being first, and the vesya and eudra, the 
third Wd fourth. In the rules of conduct for 
this branch of the Aryan race, the natural 
duties of the Chetriya are declared to be bra* 
very, glory, fortitude* rectitude, hot' to flee 
fijm the field, generosity; and princely con* 
duct. Manu says *‘to defend the people, to 
give alms, to sacrifice, to read theVedas,to 
shun the allurements of sexual gratification ; 
such are, in a few words, the duties of a 
Chatriya.” How this Soldier-branch broke 
up is extremely obscure, but though impt 
of the Rajput families are believed to’ bo* 
long to them, it is now, however? geutttdly 
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thought that none of the present races the predecessors of the Ghikar,) sent ambassa- 
in - India can trace their descent from the dors with presents to him : as, similarly, the 
ancient race, whose constant wars amongst chiefs of the Joudi afterwards made their sub- 
themselves and for others have exhausted mission to Timur, in 1398. After Alexander 
them. If there be a doubt on this point, had crossed the Acesines (Chenab) and 
the present Rajput races may possibly be of Hydraotes (Ravee), he appears to have been 
the warrior Kshetrya, and undoubtedly take drawn out of the direct route towards the 
tne Kshetrya place as soldiers, princes aud Ganges, to attack the city of Sangala, most pro- 
rqjahs. There seem to have been two branches bably being between Lahore and Multan 5 but 
of that part of the Aryan family that entered we are left by Alexander’s historians in uncer- 
India : the Solar, who traced up to Ikshwaku, tainty as to its position. The name Sangala, 
and the Lunar, who traced up to Budha, and occurs only in Arrian : and is said to have 
Budha, married Ella, daughter of Ikshwaku. been a city of great strength and importance, 
These soldier Aryans do not appear to have in the country of the Oathei. Diodorus 
adopted brahmauism readily, aud the brah- Siculus calls the same people Cathei, or 
mans, to overawe them, consecrated by fire on Kathei ; and these may possibly be recog- 
Mount Aboo, a warrior body who still remain, nized under the name of Catry, of Thevenot, 
and are known, as the four Aguicula Rajput that is to say, the Khatri or Kshetrya tribe, 
tribes, whose descendents still dwell in Theveuot speaking of the people of Multan, 
Rajputanah. The third Upa Veda which was says, M there is a tribe of Gentiles here, called 
composed by Viswamitra, treats on the Catry, or Rajput ; and this is properly their 
fabrication and use of arms and of the imple- country, from whence they spread over all the 
ments handled in war by the Chatriya Indies.” Diodorus Siculus marks them by the 
tribe. The four Agnikula Rajput tribes custom of their women burning themselves 
are the Chohan, Soluuki, Puar (or Prumar), alive, on the funeral piles of their husbands ; 
and the Purihar. The unnamed progenitors which continued a practice among them as well 
of these races seem to have been invaders as some other hindoo tribes, down to the middle 
who sided with the brahmans, in their war- of the 19tli century. We hud by Arrian, that 
fares, partly with the old Kshatrya, partly with the Cathei were confederated with the Mai li 
increasing schismatics, and partly with invad- and Oxydraceas, that is, the people of Multan 
ing Grueco-Bactrians, and whose warlike merit and Outch, and which lay to the south-west 
as well as timely aid and subsequent conformi- of the place where Alexander might be sup- 
ty, got them enrolled as the Agni-kula or “fire- posed to cross the Hydraotes (or Ravee) in 
born,” in contradistinction to the solar and his way into India. That the Malli were 
lunar families. The Agnikula are now mainly the people of the present Multan, we can 
found in the tract of country extending from have no doubt, if we attend to the circum- 
Oojein to Rewah near Benares, and Mount stances of the voyage of Alexander down the 
Aboo is asserted to be the place of their mira- Hydaspes here. Before the arrival of the 
culous birth or appearance. Vikramaditya, Aryan or Sanscrit speaking colony of the brah- 
the champion of brahminism, according to min, Khetriya and Vesya races, the greater 
common accounts was a Puar. A hindoo part of northern India was peopled by rudo 
race calling themselves Khatri, is numerous aboriginal tribes described by the Sanscrit 
iu the Upper Panjab and about Delhi aud writers as Mlecha, Dasya, Nishata, &c., 
Hurdwar, aud they are found along the and it is the received opinion that those 
Ganges as far as Benares and Patna. These aboriginal tribes were of Scythian or at least 
Khatri divide themselves into three princi- of non-Aryan origin. The Khetri, of the 
pal classes 1, the Char-jati or four clans, viz. : Panjab, is said by some authorities to be 
Setiv Marhota, Khunua and Kuppoor ; 2 , dissimilar to the Kshetriya of the Rajput. 
Bara-jati, viz. : Chopra, Talwar, Tuffnuhu, In the Panjab their avocations are looked upon 
Setgul, Kukker, Meihta, &c. ; 3, Bawan-jat, as effeminate, but these writers and traders 
or- fifty>fcwo clans, amongst whom are Bun- are not much inferior in courage and firmness 
dari, Meindrao, Sehti, Suri, Sani, Uunud, to the ruder tribes, while they are superior 
Buhseen, Sohdi, Bedhi, Teehun, Bhulleh, in civilization, refinement and capacity for 
Arc. Inferior Rajput tribes, are settled in affairs : some of Runjeet Singh’s best gover- 
Bundelcund, and in Gurry Mandella. Others, nors and ministers were of the Khutree 
according to Thevenot, are settled in Multan, race. Both Baluch and Affghan are, in truth, 
as the original country-of the Khatri, from in their own country little, tetter than 
whom he says the Rajputs are believed to freebooters, and the mahomed&n faith has 
spring). &s soon as A lexander had crossed over mainly helped them to justify tKeir excesses 
to Taxila, on the east side, Ambigacres, king I against those of other persuasionsaridto keep 
ol the Indian mountaineers (supposed to be'them together under a common banner for 
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purposes of defence or aggression. But the KUBEER, also written Kabir, a celfe- 
Khutrce and Urora of their cities and towns brated hindoo Unitarian reformer, equally 
are enterprising as merchants and frugal as revered by hindoos and msusulmans, founder 
tradesmen. They are the principal financiers of the sect called Kubeer Punthee/or 
and accountants of the country. And even yet,* Nanuk Punthee, from which Nanuk, founder 
the ancient military spirit frequently re- of the Sikh, borrowed' the religious nqtfyfis 
appears amongst the once royal “ Kshatri” which he propagated with the greatest 
and they become able governors of provinces success. Kubeer lived about a. d. 14*50* 
and Bkilful leaders of armies. The Kutthri of he assailed at once the worship of idol^, 
Berar claim to be Rajput, and to be of the tho authority of the mahomedan Koran and 
ancient Kshatrya, though many of them are hindoo shasters, and the exclusive use of $ 
weavers of “ nakki,” “ kor” and “ kinara.” learned language. He is said to have been a 
In reality the Khattri of India, are a frag- weaver, or a foundling reared by a weaver, 
mentary people, from some ancient stock now and subsequently admitted as a disciple* by 
untraceable, but spread all through India, and Ramanand. His religious views are 1 very 
actively engaged in peaceful avocations. The obscurely laid down, but the latitude of usage 
late rajah Chundoo Lai was a Khetri.— which ho sanctioned, and his employment of a 
RennelVs Memoir , pp. 123-133; Records spoken language, have rendered his writings 
Government of lndia> No . 2 ; Gita; Capt. extensively popular among the lower orders 
Cunningham's History of the Sikhs , p. 22 ; of northern India. Another account makes 
Wilson's Hindoo Drama . See Khetrya, Kubeer a mahomedan by birth, and a weaver 
Khatri, Khetri, Vidya, Aryan, Chetrya. by profession. His disciples may be either 
KU or Cu, Sans. Is a prefix, meaning mahomedaus or hindoos. On his death the 
‘ evil Ku-mar, the evil-striker. Hence, mahomedans claimed a right to bury him, 
probably, the Mars of Rome. The birth of the liindoes to burn him, in consequence 
Ku-raar, the general of the army of the gods, of which they quarrelled, and placed a 
with the hindoos, is exactly that of the sheet over the corpse, which, wjien they 
Grecians, born of the goddess Jahnavi (Juno) withdrew, according to a legend, they found 
without sexual intercourse. Kumara is always the upper part of his body to be metamor- 
•accompanied by the peacock, the bird of Juno, phosed into a tulsee plant, the favourite 
— Tod's Rajasthan . See Kumara. uymphae of Kristna, the lower part into rehan, 

KU, Hind. Celtis caucasica. an odoriferous herb of a green colour, the 

KU, see India. colour of tho prophet Mahomed.— Corres- 

KUA, Hind. Curcuma zerumbet. pondence relative to Hindoo Infanticide , p. 

KUA-KA-NASHASTAH, also Tikkur, 39. See Kabir, Kabir Panthi. 

Hind. Arrowroot. KUBEL, Hind. Andropogon martini, 

KUA KALANGU, also Kua-maoo or Roxb . 

Kua-mavu, Maleal., Tam. ? Curcuma augus- KUBEIS, the name of one of the holy 
tifolia. mountains at Mecca, of which wonderful 

KUAME, Hind., of Lahore, species of things are related, no meaning is assigned to 
Onosma, a root yielding a red dye, a black the name.— Yule , Cathay , Vol. ii,p. 391. 
tapering root like a parsnip, with rough gla- KUBERAKSHI, SANSC.,or Padari chettu, 
brous leaves, very like the allied genus Au- Tel. Bignonia suaveolens, JR. 
chusa.— JPowell's Hand-book, VoL\,p.A^l. KUBERA WANLOO, Tel. Common 
KUANGr, see Cochin-China. women. 

KUANO ? Guaua. KUBJAK, Hind. Rosa centifolia, Rosa 

KUARA, see Jurkundaloo. incerta. 

KUAY KALUNG; Kuakoghai, Malbal. KUBJAKAM, Singh., or Parike gadda, 
Curcuma angustifolia, Roxb. Tel. Trapa bispinosa, L . 

KUBAB, Arab., Pbrs., Hind. Roast KUBLGIRA or Kili-katr, a tribe in the 
meat; little pieces of meat roasted on skewers Southern Mahratta country, migratory, who 
of silver, wood or iron. Kubab are generally, act as ferrymen, and exhibit pictures of the 
iu India, spitted on little slips of bamboo, Prndava heroes, 
though silver is often used. See Kabab. KUB-LO-WAH, Burm. Laurus, sp, 

KUBAB CHINI, Hind. Piper cubeba. KUBO, is the name applied to the Shan 
Pubebs. race, in the Munipur language. 

KUBAN, see Kidbarda. KUBO, a title of the secular einpero? of 

KUBAYRATCHIE, Sans. Guilandina Japan. See Kobo, 
bonduc, Linn ; W. Sf A. KUBTUCK, a river of Jessoro. 

KtJBBI, Pers. Ape. KUCHA or KuPcha, Hind. A ierm in 

KUBEBEN, Grb. Kubebu, Ros. Cubebs. general use to designate any thing improper 
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or of small value, in opposition 
Igsthe word Puk'ha, meaning ripe, mature, 
complete. 

KUCHA-BUNDI, Hind. Herbalists. 

KUCHAN, Hind. Ephedra alata, also 
Asparagus punjabensis. 

KUCHANDANA, Hind. Adenanthcra 
pavonina, Linn., Willde. 

; MrCHANDANAM, SAN8C.,or Erra-ehan- 
dplim, Tel. Pterocarpus santalinus, L. 
Baadorswood, also Adenanthera pavonina. 
J£j| means “ bad, inferior.” 

%UCH BAHAB, a small marshy district 
to the N. W. of Goalpara. The station is 
348 miles from Calcutta. See Cutch Bahar. 

KUCHCHEE, see Kabul, Derajat. 

KUCHCHELA, Tel. Anthericum tube¬ 
rosum, R. ii, 149 ; Phalangium tuberosum, 
Kunth ; W. lc. 

KUCHERIAN or Amboosi, Hind. The 
mango fruit, dried and sliced. 

KUCHIK, see Kelat. 

KUCHILA, Hind. Strychnos mix vomica. 

KUCHILA KE MULUNG, Hind. A 


parasite, Yiscum monoicum, found on the 
Nux Vomica trees of Cuttack ; a substitute 
for preparations of strychnine and au ex¬ 
tremely powerful narcotic. Its powder is 
a powerful convulsivo tonic, producing the 
same effects as the strychnin and brucinic 
preparations.— O'Shaug/messy , Beng. Fhar ., 
p^ 406, and Disp. 376. 

KUCII-KOLE or Kishtee, Hind. A fa- 
qeer’s wallet. 

KUCH-KUCHIYA,Beno. Papyrus fcege- 
ti form is. 

KTJCHLA, Beno., Duk., Hind. Strych¬ 
nos nux vomica. 


KUCHLA LUTA, Beng. Strychnos 
colubrina, Linn. 

KUCH MARDA PAT, Beng., Hind. 
Corchorus olitorius. 

KUCHNAL, Hind. See Koochnal. 
KUCHNAR, Hind. Bauhinia variegata, 
Linn. 


KUCHOO, .Beng,, Pers. Colocasia anti¬ 
quorum, also written Kuchu, Kuchwce. 

KUCflOO GUNDUBEE, Beng. Homa- 
lonema aroraatica, Schott . 

KUCHOORA, also Kuchoora shuthi, 
Rind., Beno. Curcuma zcrumbet, Roxb. ; 
zerumbet, long zedoary. 

KUCHU GUNDUBI, Beno. Homalo- 
nema aromatica, Schott. 

KUCHSA, Hind. A doubtful cucurbita- 
ceous plant. 

KUCHU, Beno. Colocasia antiquorum, 

Sch, 

KUCHU, Sans. Hair. Frornkueh, to bind. 

KUCHU-NAR, Hind. Bauhinia acumi¬ 
nata, Roxb. 


KUCHUR, Duk. Kuchura, Tel,, Hind. 
Curcuma zedoaria, Rose. 

KUCHURI, Beng. Exactfm tetragouum, 
Roxb , 

• KUCUDI NUNlA, Tel., properly Kura- 
kudi nuuay, Sapindus emarginatus. Soap- 
nut oil. See Oil. 

KUCHWA or Coorma, synonymous terms, 
and indiscriminately applied to the Rajputs 
of Ajmer, meaning tortoise.— • Tod's Rajas - 
than , Vol . ii, p. 351. See India, Rajput. 

KUCIIYAPA, Sans. A proper name ; 
pa, means to drink. 

KUCH WEE, Beng. Colocasia antiquo- 
rum. 

KUDA, a Malay name for the horse. 

KUDAKA DORNATTA, Singh. Strych¬ 
nos nux vomica. 

KUDALEEA, a river near Singeer Bccl, 
in Comillah. 

KUDALI, Hind. A pickaxe. 

KUDALI, Sans. Plantains. 

KUDALIA, Hind. Desmodium triflorum. 

KUDALLA, Singh. Leeches. 

KUDAMAN, Maleal. A class of predial 
slaves in Malabar, Wilson . 

KUDAPALLI MARAM, Tam. Holar- 
rhena codaga. 

KUDARI PASJAM-YENN AI, Tam. Oil * 
of Sterculia foctida. See Oils. • 

KUDA VAN, Tam. A shepherd, 

KUDDA MULLA, Maleal. Jasmiuum 
sambac. 

KUDDAR, a whitish coloured wood, not 
good, found from Sooree to Hasdiha iu the 
Santhal jungles. Planks are sawn from this 
wood, but it is not fit for any thing else.— 
Engineer's Journal , July 1860, p. 156. 

KUDDIA-KHAR, Beng., also Tankan- 
Khar, Guz., Hind. Borax. 

KUDDMUL, Hind. Jasminum sambaC. 

KUDDOO, Hind, Cucurbita lagenaria. 
Bottle Gourd. This is grown at the com¬ 
mencement of the rains ; a good soil is all 
that is necessary, requiring no further care. 
— Riddell. Sec Kaddoo; 

KUDDOOT ALAIN, Burm. A large tree 
of Tavoy, used in house and ship building. 

KUDDOOT-NU, Burm. An inferior wood 
of Tavoy, used in boat building. 

KUDDU, Guz., Hind. Helleborus niger. 

KUDDUM, Beng., Hind. Nauclea cad- 
amba* Roxb. 

KUDDUM, Mahr, Nauclea parviflpra. 
KUDEY -WAKLEE - WANLOO, Tel. 
The women of this caste dress their hair in a 
bunch on the right side of their head** . ; ■ 

,KUDI, Tam. Basket 

KUDIA, a slave tribe in Cooi’g and Mala¬ 
bar. ■- 

KUDI-NIM, Hind. Bergera konigii. 
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KUEN-LUEN. 


KUDI MAI, Tam., see Hindoo. 
KUDIRE-P AL-PASH AN AM, Tam. Red 
sulphurefc of Arsenic. 

KUDKEE, Mahr. Hocomlia montana. 

KUDMI, one of the two Parsi sects in 
India. 

KUDNUZ, see Uzbak. 

KUDOO, Bbng. Pumpkin. Lagenaria 
vulgaris, Cucurbita lagenaria or C. pepo. 

KUDUM, Bbng., Hind. Nauclea cadamba. 

KUDRA-JUVI, Tel. Putranjiva rox- 
burghii, Wall. 

KUDRA MUKHA, a hill on the Malabar 
coast with a resemblence to a horse’s head. 

KUDRAP-DUKHU, Tam. Sterculia 
foetida, Linn . 

KUDRAT-HALVASSI, Turk. 

Musee, Ae. | Guzanjabin, Pkrs. 

Ghezo, Kurd. | 

Manna found on the dwarf oak, though 
several other plants are said to produce it, 
but not so abundantly, or of such good 
quality. It is collected by gathering the 
leaves of the tree, 

* * • The manna on each leaf did 
Pearled lie, 

letting them dry, and then gently threshing 
them over a cloth. It is thus brought to 
market in lumps, mixed with an immense 
quantity of fragments of leaves, from which 
it is afterwards cleared by boiling. There is 
another kind of manna found on rocks and 
stones, which is quite pure, of a white colour, 
and is much more esteemed than the tree 
manna. The manna season begins in the 
latter end of June, at which period when a 
night is more than usually cool, the Koords j 
say it rains manna, and maintain that the 
greatest quantity is always found in the 
morning after such a night. It is called in 
Turkish, Kudrat halvassi, or the divine sweet¬ 
meat ; in Arabic, Musee ; in Persia, Ghaz- 
angabin ; in Koordish, Ghezo.— Rich's Resi¬ 
dence in Koordistan , Vol. i, p. 142. 

KUDRA Y-WALI CHAMAY, Tam. Pani- 
cum semiverticillatum. 

KUDRUM, of Behar, Crotalaria juncea, 
Linn,; also Hibiscus cannabinus,£mn.,Roo;A, 
W. and A, 

KUDRUTTEE, Hind. Mushroom. 

KUDSUMBAL, (white and red) Hind. 
Canavalia gladiata.— DC. 

KUDSUMBAR, of Bombay, Canavalia 
virosa, W. Sf A. 

KUDU-KAI MARAM, Mahr. Terrni- 
talia chebula. 

KUDUKE PALLI, Maleal. Garcinia 
affinis. 

KUDU • KUDUPPI - KARAR, fortune 
tellers—the word comes from Kudu-kudup- 
py, a clapper. 


KUDULEE, Bbng. Plantain tree, Muir, 
paradisiaca. 

KUDUMBU, Bbng. The Shady Nauclea, 
Nauclea cadamba. 

KUDUMI, Tam. A tuft of hair left on 
the crown of the head by hindoos. It is 
called in Sanscrit Sik’ha and seems to be the 
Sisoen of Lev. xix. and 27. It is cut off the 
head of a deceased hindoo by his son, as a 
preliminary to the further funeral ceremonies. 
The Greeks, Romans and Egyptians of old 
wore, and the Tartars, Chinese and hindooe 
now wear, this. 

KUDUR, Duk., Hind. Frankincense. 

KUDURU JUYVI or Putra jivi, TRl. 
Putrajiva roxburghii, Wall . Juvvi is applied 
to various kinds of Ficus—Kuduru, Br, 244, 
“ a branch of a family” is almost syn. with 
putra, a son. 

KUDUVALI VER, Maleal. Root of 
Plumbago zeylanica. 

KUEL, Hind. Pinus excelsa. 

KUE-LA, Gcz. Charcoal, 

KUEN-LUEN, a mountain chain as seen 
from Sumgal in Turkestan is in lat. 36* 8' N., 
and long. 78* 5' E., and 13,215 feet above the 
sea. The Kuen-Luen, is the northern crest of 
the great range which bounds the high table 
land of Thibet. This range is the true water 
shed between India and Central Asia, the 
Indus absorbing all the streams which flow 
from the southern slopes of the range, while 
the northern rivers which form the Kara Kush 
force their way through or round the outer 
barrier of the Kuen-Luen, and wend north¬ 
ward to the Gobi or Sandy desert. 

In the Kuen-Luen, all passes above 15,000 
feet are closed in winter by the heavy snow¬ 
fall. The following are the principal passes 
in India :— 


l.—Vckhan. 2.— Malva. 


Name. Feet. 

Bapdeo.3,409 

Ratrqj.3,010 

Par.3,698 

Nagcbcrri.3,645 

Navi. 2,617 

Sftlpi.2,478 

Pochama..3,446 

Nana..2,429 

Jam.2,328 


Name. 

Feet. 

Malad. 


Tal. 


Bhor. 

.1,798 

Pendera. 


Silva.. 

.1,938 

MandJa. 


Poppera.. 


Guraba... 

.1,583 

Singrampur. 



3 ,— Carnatic, NUgirit and Ceylon. 

Sijnir. 7,204 I Kodur...2,401 

Sispfura.6,742 Gantvarpilli.3,373 

Rangbodde.6,589 | Kianagherri.2,150 

4, —In the crest of the Himalaya from 
Sikhim to Kishtvwr. 


Ibi Gamin.20,469 

Donkin.18,488 

Janti.18,539 

Parang...18,500 

Maaa..1M08 

Ndcmg.18,812 

fflobrang.18,313 

Umad.18,133 

Langpia.17.750 

Maying. 17 »T 00 


Upo..17,670 

Uta Dhpra..17,837 

Blrmkanta..... .17,810 

Klnngar.17,881 

Niti.,18,914 

VaUanchnn.16,780 

Puling.16,730 

Shin k a La.16,684 

Bara Lacba. 1*11$ 
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KUEN-LUEN. 

5. —In the crest of the Kara Korum 
from Long. E. Or. 76° to 79° 30' 

MosUgh.19,0191 Kara Korum. 18,345 

Ghaag-ohen-mo. 18 , 800 1 

6. —In the crest of the Kouen-lun from 

Long. E. Or. 78° to 80* 

Elchl.17,379 | Yurungkaih. 16,620 

7 . —/» the Andes. 

Alto de Toledo ........ 16,690 I Aasuay.15,526 

LagunUlfts. 16,690 | 

8. —In the Alps. 

fit. Thepdule. 11,001 I Old Weissthor (a) ....11,871 

Ne* Weissthor (a) ... 12,1361 

(a) These two passes cannot be used for practical purposes. 

Trees grow very generally in the Himalaya 
up to heights of 11,800 feet, and in most parts 
there are extensive forests covering the sides 
of the mountains at but a little distance below 
this limit. In western Tibet, however, there 
is nothing at all corresponding to a forest. 
Apricot trees, willows, and poplars, are 
frequently cultivated on a large scale ; poplars, 
indeed, are found at Mangnang in Gnari 
Khorsum, at a height of 13,457 feet, but they 
are the objects of the greatest care and atten¬ 
tion to the lamas. On the northern side of 
the Kuen-Luen, are no trees at all, owing 
to the considerable height of the valleys. In 
the Andes, they end at about 12,130 feet, in 
the Alps, on an average, at 6,400 feet, isolated 
specimens occurring above 7,000 feet. The 
cultivation of grain coincides in most cases 
with the highest permanently inhabited 
villages ; but the extremes of cultivated grain 
remain below the. limit of permanent habita¬ 
tion. In the Himalaya, cultivation of grain 
does not exceed 11,800 feet, in Tibet 14,700 
feet, and in the Kuen-Luen 9,700 feet. For 
the Andes, thq limit is 11,800 feet, in the 
Alps, some of the extremes are found near 
Findeler, at a height of 6,630 feet, but the 
mean is about 5,000 feet. The upper mean 
limit of grass vegetation in the Himalaya is 
at 15,400 feet, in western Tibet, nearly the 
same level as for the highest pasture grounds, 
16,500 feet, may be adopted ; in the Kuen- 
Luen, grass is not found above 14,800 feet. 
Shrubs grow in the Himalaya up to 15,200 
feet, in western Tibet as high as 17,000 feet, 
and in one instance, at the Gunshankar, even 
to 17,313 feet. On the plateaux to the north 
of the Kara Korum, shrubs are found at 
16,900 feet, and, which is more remarkable, 
they occasionally grow there in considerable 
quantities on spots entirely destitute of grass. 
As an example, may be raenti&ed, amongst 
several others, the Vohab-Chilgane plateau 
(16,419) feet and A Bashmalgun( 14,207 feet). 
In the Kuen-Luen, the upper limit of shrubs 
does not exceed 12,700 feet. Above this 
height grass is still plentiful, and shrubs being 
here, as generally every where else, confined to 
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a limit below the vegetation of grass, the range 
presents an essential contrast in this respect 
to the characteristic aspect of the Kara Korum. 
The number of species of plants, as well as 
the number of individuals, is exceedingly 
limited in the higher parts of the Kuen-Luen. 
Lichens are completely wanting in the. dry 
angular gravel coveriug the high plateau, and 
the slopes of the mountains in their neightour- 
hood. The wild yak, the existence of which 
in the wild state, has been doubted, and the 
kiang, five to six species of wild sheep and 
goats, hares and mice, are found as high as 
16,000 to 17,000. Two systems of cleavage 
are particularly regular in the central parts of 
the Kuenluen ; the steeper one dips north 30 
to 50° east, the other south 20 to 40* west. 
A hard crystalline rock occurs not unlike 
pudding-stone, which contained enclosures 
of spherical and angular forms, the quarries 
where the Yashem stone is dug are at Gul- 
bagashen, in the valley of Karakash .—Report 
on the Proceedings of the Magnetic Survey 
of India, p. 9. See Arians, Karakoram, Yak. 

KUEPHUL, Hind. Myrica sapida. 

KUEVEA, Tam., a Ceylon tree which 
grows to about eighteen inches in diameter, 
and fourteen feet long. It is used by the 
natives in boats and house-work .—Edge on 
the Timber of Ceylon. 

KUFA. The old, now decayed city of Kufa, 
founded by the kalif Omar, was constructed 
from the ruins of Babylon. Four miles to 
the westward, Meshed Ali stands conspicuous. 
Kufa, gives its name to the old form in which 
Arabic was written. The inscriptions on 
Mahmood’s pillar at Ghuzni are in Kufic. 
Ali was buried at Kufa after his assassination. 
—Mig nan's Travels , p. 325. See Kellek. 

KUFA. The Kelek is not the only singu¬ 
lar description of vessel, traceable to anti¬ 
quity, that appears on these rivers of ancient 
celebrity. The circular bowl-shaped basket 
boat or “ kufa,” (so named from the Arabic 
word, which means basket,) is also used as 
the common forry-boat. Its fabric is of 
close willow-work, well-coated and made 
waterproof with the bituminous substance of 
the country. It holds about three or four 
persons with room enough, though not in the 
most agreeable positions. It is moved by 
paddles across. Herodotus notices the differ¬ 
ent kinds of boats plying on the rivers of 
Babylon, mentioning them as composed of 
willows and the skins of animals ; and adds, 
that on their arrival at the great city, the 
owners sold every material .of the boat, 
excepting the skins and those they packed on 
the backs of asses, and earned whence 
they came. 

KUFELZYE, more generally known as 
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the Popolzye, au Affghan tribe, numbering KUHAON, in Gorakhpur, onaeolumu is an 
20,000 families, an offshoot of the Abdalli, inscription in imperfect Sanskrit with errors 
one of the branches of which, the Suddozye, of orthography, of date not before tenth cen- 
gave sovereigns to the Affghans in the 17th tury. The character used in the inscription is 
and 16th centuries. the Gupta or Allahabad No. 2, a little before 

KUFF, also Kuffee, Panj. Chaptalia the Gaya alphabet. There is no invocation 
gossypina. The plant is a mere weed, from and no hindoo gods are named. Indra is men- 
Simla to Lolon, and covers the whole of the tioned ; and the pillar records that five images 
unwooded hills in the very greatest profusion ; of him are set up by the roadside. The naked 
* kuff,’ pealed off the leaves of the plant, figure on the column, backed by the seven- 
is called by the puharries ‘ sokhta,* and they headed snake, is the same as one in the 
use it instead of tinder for their matchlocks, Buddha cave at Ellora. It mentions the 
&c. The plant is exceedingly common in the death of Skanda Gupta, [of Allahabad ?] 133 
Himalaya, and is found over their whole extent years before the date of the inscription, but 
from Murree to Almorah, as well as Simla, the recorder of the inscription belonged to a 
When the leaves are damp and green, the wealthy private family. His name was 
4 kufF is pealed off the back of the leaf with Madra, and he put it up in honour of himself 
great facility and quickness. 4 KufF would not and family, son of Rudra Soma, son of Bhatta 
make the stronger and larger kinds of paper, Soma, son of Amaila. Madra professes to be 
hut it would be available for that of the finest the friend and patron of brahmans, guru, and 
and most delicate kind. The collection and Yati ; but there are not any hindoo gods 
disengagement of the down from the back of named in the inscription, and all the naked 
the leaf would cost little or nothing. The figures cut on the pillar are evidently the 
maximum number of leaves on each plant is same as are found in some of the caves of 
8, the minimum 3. A kunder or hill basket of Ellora. The chances are, that the inscrip- 
leaves, weigh about 12 seers,cost one anna, and tion, like the Gupta inscriptions of Allahabad 
the product 1 lb. 2 oz. of the film ; separating and Bhitari, was cut on a previously existing 
the film costs about one anna more, or 2 annas buddhist column.— Vol. vii, p, 32. 
fori lb. 2 oz. In some cases the leaves get KUH-I-NEMEK, or Hill of Salt, a moun- 
blighted by the mist and fogs, one-half the tain of singular appearance, described by 
underside of the leaf will often be found of a various eastern authors.— Ouseley's Travels 9 
brown tinge, and whenever this is the case Vol. ii, p. 155, properly Koh-i-namak. 
the film will not separate. A seer of the KUH-I-SIAH, Pjsrs. See Luristan. 
leaves was weighed and the film separated, KUHKRATZE, Ger. Cowhage. 
the product was f of a chittak of film from 1 KUHNAR, the wild almond tree which 
seer of the leaves, or, 2 lbs. avoirdupois gave grows in the south of Persia. Its fruit is 
l^oz. of film ; consequently 1 cwt. or 112 something like that of the service (Sorbus) 
lbs. of the leaves would only produce 5 lbs. 4 and is yellow when ripe, slightly .acid and 
oz. of the film, and 1 ton of leaves less than pleasant to the taste. When unripe it is 
1 cwt. of the film.— General Cox , from green or red.—Baron C. A. DeBode's Tra - 
Lieutenant W\ A . Ross, (Bengal Artillery), vels in Luristan and Arabistan,p . 253. 
dated Murree , 2 5th July 1858. KUHNI, Hind. Fruit of Careya arborea. 

KUFFIN, Ar., Hind., Pbrs. A shroud. KUI or Kuji, Hind. Rosa brunonis ; 
KUF-GEER, Hind., Pees. A skimmer. [Gad kuji, is Pyrus variolosa ; Tser kqji, is 
KUFL, Perb. Locks. *Prunus armeniaca ; Ban kujru is Rosa mac- 

KUFNEE, or Alfa Hind. Fuqeer’s dress, rophylla. 

KUFRA, Hind. Oreoseris languinosa. KUIRUB, Beng. Water-lilly, Nympjwea 
KUFRA, a town, six hours from Sert, on lotus, 
the Bitlis road, in the district of Shirwan. KUJOOR, Hind. Dates. 

The castle of Shirwan is only an hour from KUKAI, or Kuke, Hind. Flacourtia sapi- 
Kufra. In Rich’s time, the bey was powerful da, also Rhamnus persica. 
and independent, and a younger branch of KUKA TULASI, or Batsalla-kura, Alla- 
the Hassan Keif family and consequently batsala, Tel. Basella alba, Linn . 
an Eyubite or descendant of Saladin. There KUKA WOMINTA, Bbng. Cleome vis- 
is a gold mine in Shirwan.— Rich's Residence cosa. 

in Koordistan , Vol. i, p. 377. KUKHA, a race in the north-western 

KUFRI, see Kirkook. Panjab who occupy the rugged mountains 

KUGHAI, Maleal. Curcuma angusti- along with the Bimba. 
folia. KUKHURA, Hind. Curcuma zedoaria, 

KUGINA, Hind. Rosa webbiana. Rose. 

KUHAK, see Kelat. KUKI, the country occupied by this people 
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ties to the south of the Gnro, Kasia, and wear a small slip of back cloth round their 
Mikir areas, or the hill ranges of Garo, Jaintia loins ; and, as a father-mark of superior rank, 
and Cachar in Sylhet, Tipperah aud Chitta- they have their hair brought forward and tied 
gong among the mountains to the north east in a bunch, so as to overshade the forehead, 
of the Chittagong province. There are new while the rest of the Kuki leave theirs hang- 
Kuki who came from the ruder parts of Tip- ing loose over the shoulders. Kuki are armed 
perah and Chittagong, and their form of with bows and arrows, spears, clubs, and the 
speech is not always intelligible to an old dab, a hand hatchet, resembling the knife of 
Kuki. The Manipur dialects and that of the the Nairs on the Malabar Coast and a most 
new Kuki are mutually intelligible. In destructive weapon in close combat. They 
1848-49, four Kuki tribes,—the Thadon, the also wear round their necks large strings of 
Shingshion, the Chungsen and the Lumgum, a particular kind of shell found in their hills : 
were driven into north and south Cachar and about their loins, and on their thighs, imme- 
into Manipur, from their locations, by the diately above the knee, they tie large bunches 
Lushai people who speak a Kuki dialect and of long goat’s hair of a red colour, and on 
dwell further south. They \\ere driven back their arms they have broad rings of ivory, in 
by Colonel Lister and his Sylhet Light Infan- order to make them appear the more terrific 
try. He entertained the new Kuki as soldiers, to their enemies. The Kuki, are vindictive ; 
and they are found to form good out-post blood must always be shed for blood. The 
soldiers on the frontiers of both the Lushai Kuki have but one wife ; they may, however, 
and the Angami, countries. The Looshai, how- keep as many concubines as they please, 
ever, are in their turn being pressed up north- Adultery may be punished with instant death 
wards by another tribe still more powerful than by either of the injured parties, if the guilty 
themselves, called the Poi, who are approach- be caught by them in the fact, 
ing from the south-east. The hilly tract lying On the eastern frontier, the people are an 
between Cachar and Chittagong, is inhabited entirely different race from the Kuki of the 
by the Looshai, who claim and hold all the Chittagong jungles. The name by which 
tract of country to the south of the parallel they are commonly known is “ Tipperah.” 
of the latitude of Chatterchoora hill, and In physiognomy some of them are like the 
east of Hill Tipperah to the Tepai river Muuipooree, but the greater part bear more 
is the Burmese frontier. Puthen is their resemblance to the Khasiah tribes having 
chief deity, he is benevolent : and Ghum- strongly marked Calmuk, or Mongolian 
vishve is a malignant deity. The Kuki features, with flat faces and thick lips, not in 
likewise worship the moon. They have no general shorter in stature than Bengali, aud 
professed minister of religion. The Thempu, far more muscular and strongly made. Many 
their priest and diviuer, is uot hereditary and of them, with fair complexions scarcely 
his office is not coveted from fear of the darker than a swarthy European. The vil- 
initiatory rites. The Kuki occupy Sylhet, lages contained perhaps from 100 to 200 
Tipperah aud Chittagong, with an offset in inhabitants each, and each house is raised on 
Cachar who are called the old Kuki. Those bamboo piles 4 or 5 feet from the ground. On 
in Cachar are skilful in the cultivation and the death of a chief, the body is smoke-dried 
weaving of cotton. The Cachar old Kuki and kept for two months with the family. If 
are under 4,000 and are arranged into three a r^Jah fall in battle, they immediately pro¬ 
divisions, the Rhangkul, the Khelma and the ceed on a head hunting expedition and bring 
Botch. The Kuki are also called Luncta! in the heads of those they kill, hold feastings 
They are little civilized, are of an active, and dancings and, after cutting the head into 
muscular make, but not tall. The tradition pieces, send a portion to each village. This 
of the Kuki respecting their origin is, that is considered in the light of a sacrifice to the 
they and the Mug, are the offspring of the manes of the deceased. In the spring of 
same progenitor, who had two sons by 1871, they made several inroads into Assam, 
different mothers. The Mug, they say, are for the purpose as was alleged, of obtaining 
the descendants of the elder, and the Kuki, of heads for the manes of a chiefs daughter, 
the younger son. The mother of the younger The Looshai dwell on the southern frontier 
having died during his infancy, he was neg- of Cachar. In 1848-49, they drove up the 
lected by his step-mother, who, while she Kuki,* from the south, into Cachar. In their 
clothed her own son allowed him to go naked, turn, they are being pressed up into Cachar, 
According to Coleman, the Kuki are all hun- by the Poi, a tribe who are advancing from 
ters and warriors, and are divided into a the south-east. The Looshai inhabit the hilly 
number of distinct tribes, totally independent tract lying between Cachar and Chittagong, 
of each other. The r^jahships are heredi- and claim and hold all the tract of country to 
tary, and the ri(j|hs by way of distinction, the south of the parallel of the latitude of 
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Chatter Choora hill, and east of hill Tipperah 
to the Tepai river, is Burmese frontier. 

Khum means a village, Khumia, a villa¬ 
ger. The two tribes, Khumia and Kuki, 
occupy the hills of Sylhet, Tipperah and 
Chittagong, the Khumia on the skirts and the 
Kuki on the tops of the hills. The Kuki are 
the ruder or more pagan, though also tinctured 
with hinduism. They term their supreme 
being, Khojein Futiang, to whom they sacri¬ 
fice a gyal, aud an inferior one is named Shem 
Saq, to whom they offer a goat. Shem Saq 
is put up in every quarter of a village, in the 
form of a rude block of wood. Before this 
they place the heads of the slain, whether of 
men in war, or of animals of the chase. 

The Chumiah are located in the lower 
hills between the Kuki and the plains, to 
the north and east of Chittagong. Both 
tribes are described as having fiat noses, 
small eyes and broad round faces, and to dif¬ 
fer from the Naga in appearance, as in their 
customs. 

If a Kuki man die at night fiis body is 
burned in the morning. Vegetables and rice 
are placed on the spot where the body was 
burned, and the relatives of the deceased ad¬ 
dress the ashes of the consumed corpse thus, 
“ We bid you farewell to-day ; whatever 
money and rice you have acquired, leave with 
us.” On the following day friends resort to 
the deceased man’s house, and offer up a 
sacrifice of a fowl to the gods TbVae aud 
Sangron. Liquor is freely partaken of, the 
good qualities of the deceased are recited, and 
much lamentation is made. When a married 
man dies, all his friends assemble and bewail 
their loss. Vegetables and rice are cooked, 
and placed on the left side of the corpse with 
a gourd or bottle of liquor. Amongst the 
Beli clau of Kuki, soon after death the corpse 
is washed with warm water, and covered up 
with a cloth. The principal deities worshipped 
are called Tevae and Sangron, to whom fowls, 
.pigs, aud spirituous liquor, are offered in 
sacrifice on all occasions of sickness, famine, 
or other affliction, which they conceive is the 
surest mqthod of averting evil and bringing 
their wishes and undertakings to a successful 
termination. The Kuki have no images or 
temples of any kind. The object of the 
Kuki inroads on the plains is not plunder, 
for which they have never been known to 
show any desire, but they kill and carry away 
the heads of as many human beings as they 
can seize, and have been known, in one night, 
to carry off fifty. These are used in certain 
ceremonies performed at the funerals of their 
chiefs, and it is always after the death of one 
of their nyahs that their incursions occur. 
The Kuki smoke dry the dead bodies of 
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the rajahs. After the death of a rajah, 
his body is kept in this state for two months 
before burial, in order that his family and 
clan may still have the satisfaction of hav¬ 
ing him before them. Should a rajah fall 
in battle by any chance, they immediately 
proceed on a war expedition, kill and bring 
in the head of some individual, hold feasting 
and dancings, and then, after cutting the head 
into pieces, send a portion to each village of 
the clan. This was done on the murder of 
the Kuki rajah by the Nirazae Naga race. 
This is considered in the light of sacrifice to 
appease the manes of the deceased chief. 
The Kuki have been accused of cannibalism, 
and in one instance the charge seemed sub¬ 
stantiated, but they disclaim the imputation 
with much vehemence. Nothing comes amiss 
to a Kuki—the elephant, rhinoceros, and 
beef, being equal delicacies. 

The new Kuki clans are presided over 
by rajahs and muntrees, who decide all 
matters of dispute brought before them ; 
and in such respect do they hold their 
rajahs that their word is law. One, among 
all the rajahs of each class, is chosen to 
be the Prudham or chief rajah of that 
clau. The dignity is not hereditary, as is 
the case with the minor rajahship, but is 
enjoyed by each rajah of the clan in rotation. 
The Kuki cultivate rice and cotton, but in a 
manner quite opposed to the system pursued 
by the Cacharee and Naga, the former of 
whom raise three crops of rice from the same 
land, and the latter four. The crop is not 
cut till November, whereas that of the other 
hill tribes is cut in August and September ; 
their cotton is also very fine. Besides this 
they grow tobacco, and all the usual vege¬ 
tables met with in the hills. The Kuki are 
described as short, muscular and active, with 
massive limbs, and are darker in complexion 
than the Chumiah'. The men are powerful 
and hardy but turbulently inclined. Having 
been accustomed to war in their own country, 
they are exceedingly well suited for soldiers, 
and those that have been enrolled in the 
Kuki levy at Silchar have turned out well. 
They arp also particularly modest and decent, 
each man living with his family in a separate 
house. The widows also live in houses of 
their own (in this respect like the Naga and 
Cixhareo), built for them by the villagers. 
The men wear a large cloth, sometimes two, 
wrapped loosely round the body, and hanging 
from the shoulder to the knee. Underneath 
this they wear nothing, the whole body being 
bare, in which they consider there exists no 
want of modesty, as such has been their custom 
from time immemorial. The women wear a 
short striped petticoat, readying from the 
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upper part of the stomach halfway down to 
the knee. Married women have their breasts 
bare, but all virgins are covered, wearing a 
similar cloth to the petticoat wound round 
the bosom underneath the arm-pits. They 
wear their hair prettily plaited at the back, 
the twa ends being brought round in, front 
and tied just above the forehead in the form 
of a coronet Like all hill people, the Kuki are 
most dirty in their habits, very seldom wash¬ 
ing their bodies. The sites of the Kuki 
villages are well-chosen on the broadest parts 
of the highest ridges, with water near at 
hand, generally a small hill stream. Some of 
the chief villages contain as many as 200 
houses, commodiously built on platforms raised 
between three and four feet from the ground. 
Every part of the house is formed of bamboo, 
there being but few trees of any kind. 

The Bongzu or Bonzu are said to resemble 
the Burman, but to be less strongly built and 
not so well made. The Khy-eng, Kumi, Ky-au 
Bonzu and Kuki vocabularies show that all are 
dialects of one language.— Cole . Myth. Hind. y 
p. 324 ; J. H . Reynold's Embassy , Vol. of 
1864 of B . A. S. J. ; Latham ; Battler's 
Travels and Adventurers in Assam , pp. 85- 
99 ; Aitchison's Treaties , fyc., p. 77 ; Ann , 
Ind . Adm ., Vol . xii, p. 86. See India. 
Naga, Polya, Siughpo. 

KUKKA, a race inhabiting the hills west¬ 
ward from Cashmere to the Indus. See Kuk’ha. 

KUKKA BUDDA or Meda kava, Tel. 
Grewia pilosa, Lam . 

KUKKA PAL A or Verri pala, Tel. 
Tylophora vomitoria, Voigt. 

KUKKA PALA KURA, Tel. Trianthe- 
ma crystallina, Vahl . 

KUKKA PAVILI, Tel. Portulaca, sp. 

KUKKA POG AKU, Tel. A large leaved 
plant, common under topes in Ganjam—not 
seen in flower. 

KUKKA TULASI, Tel. Ocimum canum, 
Sims. ; O. album, R . iii, 15. 

KUKKA VAMINTA or Nela-vaminta, 
Tel. Polanisia icosandra, W. $ A. 73 ; Cleome 
viscosa, R. iii, 128. 

KUKKUR-BAZI, Hind., or cock-fighting. 

KUKOA, Hind. Flacourtia sapida. 

KUKO-NOR, see Koko-nor. 

KUKRA, a river of Pillibeet. 

KUKRA, Hind. Anemone obtusiloba. 

KUKREE or Kakri, Cucumis utilissimus. 
—Green cucumber. A large coarse kind of 
cucumber, sown with melons and other fruit 
in the beds of rivers. 

KUKRONDA, Hind. Crozophora tinctoria 

KUKSH, see Kocch. 

KUKSPUNA, Hind. Celosia asiatica. 

KUKUDU, or Kunkudu chettu, Tel. Sa- 
pindus emarginatus, Vahl. 
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KUKU-JUNGHA, Beng. Hairy leea, 
Leea hirta. 

KUKUL, Tam. Commiphora madagasca- 
rensis. B’dellium. 

KUKURA CHURA, Beng. Pavetta in- 
dica, Linn. ; Ban Kukur, Hind., is Cornus 
olonga. 

KUKYAN, Hind. Phoenix dactylifera. 
Dates. 

KUL, Hind, of Lower Himalaya hills, &c., 
a water course. 

KUL, Ar., Pees., Hind. All. 

KUL, Karn. One who pays revenue to 
Government. 

KUL, Beng. Rhamnus jujuba. 

KULA, the Portuguese name of a Ceylon 
tree, called in Tamil Kanugha. It is very 
heavy and close-grained, grows to about 
twenty-four inches in diameter, and eight 
feet high. The natives use it for general 
purposes, and for houses and vessels. It 
produces a fruit which they eat, and from 
which they extract an oil which is used as a 
medicine.— Edge , Ceylon . 

KULA or Kulla, Pkrs. Hat. 

KULA, a family, a race, a tribe. Pro¬ 
perly the got of a hindoo is his tribe and 
Kula is the race. But Kula, among the 
Rajputs means a tribe ; and corresponds to the 
Affghan kheil. Amongst the hindoos, there 
are three kinds of devata or deities to whom 
worship is given, the Gramma Devata or 
village god ; the Kula Devata, the race or 
household or family god ; and the Ista Devata, 
the patron or personal deity of individuals. 
Devata, Adhi-devata ; or primitive deity, 
Sthana devata, local deity. The Aryan hindoo 
does not recognize the village gods of Southern 
India, but the non-hindoo Turanian races, 
largely worship them, and even many of those 
Turanian races who have been converted to 
hinduism, worship them. They are mostly 
shapeless pieces of wood or stone smeared with 
vermilion, and mostly represent evil spirits or 
devils. These are the Amma, Ammun and 
Amoor of the eastern and southern parts of the 
peninsula, and the Satwai, Bhairo, Massoba, 
Chamanda, Asra, Ai and Marry-ai ofAhe north¬ 
ern and western parts of the peninsula, all of 
whom are recognized as causing harm to indi¬ 
viduals. In health, they are neglected, but 
when sickness occurs, either to individuals, or 
as an epidemic, these spirits of evil are worship¬ 
ped with much solemnity, and bloody sacrifices 
are made to them of goats and sheep and 
bullocks and buffaloes. Gotra or Kula, mean a 
family, and existed amongst Kshatrya, Vaisya 
as well as Brahmans. Gotra depends on a real 
or imaginary community of blood and then 
correspond to what we call familie% No 
hindoo house is supposed to be without its 
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tutelary divinity, but the notion attached to 1 KULAR, a river of Seoni and Nagpore. 
this character is now very far from precise, KU LARA, Hind. Viburnum fee tens. 

The deity who is the object of hereditary or KULASA1KEBA, Arya Chakravarti, is 
family worship, the Kula devata, is always found in Ceylonese history as the name of a 
Siva, or Vishnu, or Diirga, or other principal great warrior who commanded an army sent 
personage of the hindoo mythology—but the by Kulasaikera, who is called king of the 
Griha devata or household god rarely bears any Pandyans or people of the Madura Country, 
distinct appellation. In Bengal, the domestic which invaded Ceylon in 1314. The same 
god is sometimes the Saligram, sometimes the name re-appears as if belonging to the same 
tulasi plant, sometimes a basket with a little individual in or about 1371, when he is 
rice in it, and sometimes a water jar, to any of stated to have erected forts at Colombo, Ne- 
which a brief adoration is daily addressed, most gombo and Chilaw, and after reducing the 
usually by the females of the family: occa- northern division of Ceylon, to have fixed 
sionally small images of Lakshmi or Chanfii the seat of government at JafFnapatam.— 
fulfil the office, or should a snake appear, it Yule Cathay , Vol. ii, p. 422. 
is worshipped as the guardian of the dwelling. KULAT, Hind. Dolichos uniflorus. 

In genera!, in former times, the household KULA WAN, Hind, of Simla, the small 
deities were regarded as the unseen spirits of field pea, Pisum’arvcnse. 
ill ; the ghosts and goblins who hovered about KULB AGI, a tree in Canara, which grows 
every spot, and claimed some particular sites to fifteen or twenty-five feet in height, and 
as their own. At the close of all ceremonies, from twenty-four to thirty-six inches in dia- 
offerings were made to them in the open air, meter. It yields a close-grained, hard and 
to keep them in good humour, by scattering durable wood, and is used by the natives at 
a little rice with a short formula. Thus, at Mangalore and Honore for the keels and 
the end of the daily ceremony, the house- beams of vessels. It is of a dark colour, and 
holder is enjoined by Menu—3,90 “ to throw is considered valuable.— Edye> Forests of 
up his oblation (bali) in the open air to all Malabar and Canara. 
the gods, to those who walk by day and those KULBURGAH, a town in the Hyderabad 
who walk by night.” In this light the house- dominions, in the centre of the Peninsula of 
hold god corresponds better with the genii India. It was the capital of the Bahmini 
locorum than with the lares or penates of dynasty (which commenced with Hassan 
antiquity,— Wilson's Rind. Th . Caco, a. d. 1347) and appears to have ex- 

KULA ABBAAL ? Laquis. ceeded in power and splendour, those of 

KUL AALIN NAR, Maleal. Fibre of Delhi, even at the most flourishing periods 
Ficus mysorensis. of their history. Kulburgah was centrical 

KULAB, a hill state north of Badakhshan, to the great body of the empire. It fell to 

its chief claims a Grecian origin. See Kabul, pieces with its own weight, and out of it 

Kush. were formed four potent kingdoms, under 

KULAK of Java, a grain measure = 77£ the names of Visiapour (properly Bejapur), 
catty. Golconda, Berar and Ahmednuggur ; each of 

KULADHAN, Hind. Conocarpus latifo- these subsisted with a considerable degree of 
lius. power, until the Moghul conquest ; and the 

KULAEE, Hind. Phaseolus trilobus. two first preserved their independency until 
Three-lobed bean. Sown like other native the time of Aurungfceb. The five monarchs 
.beans, Riddell . of these kingdoms, like the Caesars and 

KULAH ARKCHIN, Hind. Embroider- Ptolemies, had each of them a name or title, 
ed caps. common to the dynasty to which he belong- 

KULAHU, Hind. Land watered by a ed, and which were derived from the res- 
kul, or canal. See Kuli. pective founders. Thus, the kings of Kul- 

KULAI, Hind. Phaseolus trilobus. burgah were styled Bahmani, those of Visia- 

KULAKA, Sans. Nux vomica. pour, were styled Adil-Shahi ; those ofGol- 

KULAMBERI, Singh. Calamandar wood, conda, Kutub-Shahi; and those of Berar 
KULANG SEN, is an island south-west and Ahmednuggur, Nizam Shah Bhairi and 
of Amoy, three miles in circumference, prin- Araud Shahi.— RennelVs Memoir , p. lxxix ; 
cipally granitic. Orme's Historical Fragments , p. xxxvi. 

KULANJI, also Siah Danah, Hind. Ni- KULEAH, Pbrs. Is a robe exactly similar 
gella sativa. to, but worn over, an Al-Khaliq. 

KULAN KOTE, the ancient site of Tatta. KULEEJA, Hind. The liver. 
KU-LA-PAI, Burm. Cicer arietinum. KULEEJEE, Hind., The pluck, viz., the 
KULANJAN, or Kulaqjana, An., Hind, heart, liver, lungs, spleen and kidneys of 
Kulanyoga, Sans. Alpinia galanga, Swz. animals. 
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KULERI, or Kalar, Hind., of Rawalpindi, 
Bauhinia variegata. 

KULFA, Hind. Portulacca oleracea. 

KULFA ? Clove oil. 

KULFA-DOD AK, Hind. Euphorbia he- 
lioscopia. 

„ KUDFA-KA-TEL, Hind. Cassia oil. 

KULFI RANG, Hind. Deep lilac colour, 
blue prevailing. 

KULFUL, Arab. Cassia tora. 
KULGHARI BECIIN E-WAL A-JOGI, 
see Jogi or Yogi. 

KULGULLY PASS, see Kelat. 

KULHARI, Hind. Saccharum officina- 
rum. 

KULI, or Coolie, are labourers all over 
India, W. W. Hunter . See Koolee, Coolee. 

KULI, Hind., of Bajwat and in Gurdas- 
pur, land irrigated by a kul. See Kulahu. 

RULIAN? Galangal. 

KULI BENGAN, Beng. Solanum me- 
longena, Linn . 

KULIGAM, see Kashmir. 

KULI KHAN, also known as Tamas 
Kali Khan, styled Nadir Shah, king of Per¬ 
sia. Invited by Nizara-ul Mulk, he invaded 
India in 1738, 1739, defeated and re-instated 
Mahomed Shah on the 7th June 1747. He 
was assassinated in Persia. Ahmed the 
Abdalla was his treasurer. 

KULIMAH, Ar. The mahomedan creed. 
It contains five sections, viz : 

Kulima-i-Shahadat, the martyrdom-creed. 

Kulima-i-Tumjid. 

Kulima-i-Towhid. 

Kulima-i-rad-i Kufr. 

Kulima e-Tyub or Ty-eeb. 

Kulraa-i-Shahadat, means “ I bear witness 
that there is no deity save God, who is the 
one and has no co-equal ; and I bear witness 
that Mahomed is his servant and is sent from 
him.”— Herk. See Kalimah. 

KULIMITAN, Tam. Ocimum hirsutum. 

KULIN, a class of brahmans in Bengal, 
who are deemed by other brahmans to be of 
very pure descent and in consequence many are 
anxious to wed their daughters to them. As 
a result the Kul in men are great polygamists, 
and in the middle of the nineteenth century a 
pamphlet gave the following, amongst others : 

Number 
Agt. of wives. 

Bhola Nath Bannerjee 55 80 

Bhngwan Chatterjee 64 72 

Purna Chunder Mookeijee 55 62 

Morda Soda Mookeijee 40 56 

Tituram Ganguly 70 65 

Ram Hoy Mookeijee 60 52 

Boido Nath Mookeijee 60 60 

„ Sharaa Churn Chatterjee 60 50 

Nobo Coomar Bannerjee 52 50 

lahan Chunder Bannerjee 52 44 

Jodu Nath Bannerjee 47 41 

Shib Chunder Mookeijee 45 40 
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Pundit Iswftra Chandra Yidyasagar publish¬ 
ed a pamphlet, in Bengalee, entitled t( Poly¬ 
gamy—Should it be abolished or not ?” Most 
of these marriages are sought after by the 
relations of the girls, to keep up the honour 
of their families ; and the children of these 
marriages invariably remain with their 
mothers, and are maintained by the wives’ 
relations : in some cases, a Koolina father 
does not know his own children.— Ward on 
the Hindoos , Vol. iii, p. 268. 

KUL1NJAN, Duk. Alpinia galanga. 

KULIT, Malay. Skin or leather. Kulit 
kaya, Malay. Bark. 

KULIT LA WANG, Malay. The aroma¬ 
tic bark of a wild species of cinnamon, pro¬ 
duced in abundance in Borneo. It is the 
Cinnamomum kulitlawan, but other varieties 
are also found. It was probably this plant 
which induced the earlier voyagers to imagine 
that the true cinnamon of Ceylon, which this 
much resembles, was found in the Archi¬ 
pelago. The bark is well-known for its clove¬ 
like aromatic flavour, and for the essential oil 
it produces, but which, is never extracted by 
the natives of Borneo.— Lowe's Sarawak . 

KULIT MANIS, Malay. Cinnamon. 

KULJIKOON, Gr., of Arabs. Colchicum 
autumnale, Linn. 

KULKA SHINDA, Beng. Cassia sophera, 
Linn. 

KULKUL, Ar. Cassia tora, Linn. Hab-ul- 
kulkul, Hind., is the Cardiospermum hali- 
cacabum. 

KULLA-BASALA-KIRE, Tam. 

Oopodaki, Sans. | Potti Batsali kura, Tbl. 

Basella alba. 

KULLAI, also Ranga, also Kathel, Guz., 
Hind. Tin. 

KULLAH-I-HAZARA, see Kush or Cush. 

KULLA KITH MARA, Can. Ficus 
glomerate, Roxb.; Willde . 

KULKURU, Mal. Beads. 

KULLA, Hind. Heaps of grain thrashed 
in the open field preparatory to being divided 
and housed. — Tod's Rajasthan , Vol . ii, p. 63. 

KULLAH, Pers. Literally a hat, applied 
by the Affghans to crowned heads also to hat- 
wearing natives of Europe. The use of the 
kullah of black lamb-skin is universal among 
the Persians.— Ouseley's Tr. f Vol.i,p,208. 

KULLEE, a river near Seesghur in 
Bareilly. 

KULLEYUM ? Odina wodier. 

KULLI, Hind. Euphorbia tirucalli. 

KULLIANI, Sans. Celosia nodiflora. 

KULL MULLAH, Maleal. Bambusa 
arundinacea, Roxb. ; C. P. 

KULLOOA, Burh. Cerbera m&ngh&s, 
Linn. 
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KULLOO KOLI MIN, Tam. Ilolocan- KULT, Hind. Dolichos uniflorus. 
thus inspirator. KUL TEAK, Tectona grandis, var . A 

KULLOOR or Belaspore. The raja of Kul- scarce variety of the teak tree, in the Wynaad 
loot* had estates on both sides of the Sutlej, about Sultan's Battery,. It is considered eupe- 
But the sunnud given to raja Mooher Chund, in rior to the common teak.— Mclvor , AT. J£. 
1815, confirmed to him the eastern portion only. KULTI, Bkng„ Due., Guz., Hind., Mahr. 

The family is Rajpoot. Iu acknowledgment Gram or Horse Gram, Dolichos bjflerus, or 
of his services during the mutinies in 1857, Dolichos uniflorus. Dolichos biflorus, the 
the rajah received a dress of honour of Rupees two-flowered bean, is grown in fields after the 
5,000 value, and a salute of seven guns. The rains, and chiefly used for cattle ; when given 
reVenue of this state is not less than Rupees to horses it must, first bo boiled ; they soon 
70,000. The population amounts 66,848. become very fond of it, and keep in as good 
KULLORA aud Talpur, Sind tribes, which condition as upon any other graiu. The Sen- 
furnished its last two ruling dynasties. The gal gram or chenna, is the Cicer arietioum. 
Kul I ora trace their descent from the Abbas- KULU, Tam. Dolichos uniflorus. 
side kaliphs, and the Talpuri from Mahomed, KULU or Kullu, a hill state in the N. W. 
but both seem to be Baluch, which are essen- Himalaya. This province consists of the 
tially of Jit or Gete origin. The Talpuri mountain basin of the Beas, and the west 
(“ Tal” or “ Tar,” Borassus flabelliformis or hank of the Sutlej. Sultaupoor, its capital, 
palmyra, and " pura,” a town) amount to is elevated 4,584 feet. The chain bourtdiug 
one-fourth of the population of Hyderabad the Sutlej on tho west, is considerably higher 
which they call Lohri or Little Sind. There than that on its east bauk, and is crossed into 
are none in the T’hul. The origin of the Suket, by the Jaiauri pass, elevated 12,000 
mahomedan Kullora and Sahrai is doubtful. feet. The province of Chamba bounds it on 
KIJLLUNG, a river near Kurrungee in the west, and the physical feature of Kulu 
Assam. and Chamba are similar. The poorer Kulu 

KULLUNGAN MATCHI, Due. Whiting people wear ouly a blanket, wound around 
fish. . the waist and one end flung across tho 

KULL VALEI MANNI, Tam. The seeds shoulders and pinned across the chest, men 
of Canna indica, Linn. and women often dress alike, but the long 

KULLYAGHY, a river near Bailda in hair of the women is plaited in one tress. 
Midnapoor. The natives of Busahir, Sookeyt-Mundee and 

KULLYHAIN, a plant, from the fibres of Kulu, in the Kohistan of Jhullundhur, have 
which, the Lepcha, near Daijeling, make rope, all sallow complexions and seem all of the same 
KULKUSUNDA, Bkng. Smithiasensitiva. race. In tho hills of Kullu and Kangra are 
KULM, or Kalm,Guz.,H ind.,P ans. A pen. the “ Goojura” and “ Guddi races,” who cul- 
KULM, see Kabul. tivato little, and keep herds of buffaloes, and 

KULM, a river of Bhopal. flocks of sheep and goats. They claim cer- 

KULMI DARCHINI, Duk. Laurus cin- tain beats of the forests as their ” warisi,” 
naroomum, rolled cinnamon. or ancestral property, subject to the payment 

KULMI-LUTA, Beng. Rivea boua-nox. of pasturage tolls. The forests of the lower 
KUL-MOOLL A, Maleai.. Bambusa hills are apportioned out among the Guddi or 
arundinacea. • shepherds of the snowy range, who, in the 

KULME-CHAK, Beng., or Kulmee sag, winter season bring down their flocks to 
•Convolvulus resilis. Creeping Bind Weed, graze. In the same manner, the Goojur 
This grows wild ; its leaves are eaten by the with their buffaloes, take up divisions on a 
natives.— Riddell. hill side, and carefully respect their mutual 

KULM-TRASH, Pers. Penknife. boundaries.— Cleghorris Punjab Report , p. 

KTJL-MULLA, Malkal. Bambusa ; the 89 ; H . f. et T '., p . 203. See Ladak. 
Bamboo. KULUMB, the name of several towns in 

KULNAR* Gypsum. the 6outh of India. One of these, is Colombo, 

KULONJI, Hind. Nigella sativa. the seat of Government in Ceylon, which has 

KULOOA, Hind. Saccharum officiuarnra. a population of 40,000 people. It seems to 
KULOU-MIDVI, Singh. Calaraander have been selected by the Dutch from the 
wood. proximity of the cinnamon gardens, for it has 

KULRE, Hind. Picea webbiaoa. no other recommendation. It was visited by 

KULSIAH, a Cis-Sutlej territory, has an the Portuguese in 1505. It capitulated on 
area of 155 square miles, and a population of the 16th February 1796. It is on the wefat 
62,000 souls, with a revenue of Rs. 1,30,000 coast of the island, in lat. 6° 56' N., 'lotfg; 
The family came from the village of Kulsiah 79* 53' E., and exports largely to Europe. 
* in the Manjha. Colombo is mentioned in Singalese historical 
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annals bo early as a. d. 496 ; the name is 
said to signify a sea port. This and Cove- 
long, south of Madras, and Quilon of the 
western coast, are ail the same name “Kulum.” 
— Horsburgh , Sirr. 

KULUMBU, Beng. Cocculus palmatus. 

KULUNG, Hind. The Kulm fowl of the 
Bombay side of India, is the Grus cinerea, 
the European crane, the G. vulgaris, Fallas . 
It visits India in great docks, but wholly dis¬ 
appears in the breeding season. It is also 
called the karranch. 

KULUNGI VER, Maleal. Tephrosia 
purpurea. 

KU-LUNG-SOO, is au island opposite to 
Amoy, and commands the entrance to the 
harbour; for this reason, it was taken pos¬ 
session of by the British, at the commence¬ 
ment of the first China war, and retained 
until*1845. —Sirr's China and Chinese , Vol. 
i, p. 844. 

KULUNJI, Maleal. Guilandina bonduc, 
Linn . 

KULUNJUN, Beng. Alpinia galanga. 

KULUSH-NUR, Beng. Panicum palu- 
dosum. 

KULUTU, Sans. Dolichos uniflorus. 

KULU KAY NATH or Jhol Ke Ghurray, 
a matrimonial ceremony. 

KULZUM or Colzum, the Red Sea or 
Arabian Gulf, represents the name of Clysma 
the ancient xXvtrfia, situate at the northern 
extremity of a bay, in long. 63* 20', lat. 28® 
50', according to Ptolemy. But the sea of 
Culzum, says Hamd Allah Cazvini, is like¬ 
wise called Bahr Ahraar or the Red Sea. The 
Arabic adjective here used, Ahmar, must not 
be confounded with the proper name Hameir 
or Hamyar, bestowed by the Persian geogra¬ 
pher on another gulf. Natives of India regard 
the Bahr-i-kulzum as the Caspian sea.— 
Ouse ley's Travels , Vol. i, p. 28. 

KUM, a town of Irak-ajami, between Te¬ 
heran and Ispahan. 

KUMAD, Hind, of Paujub. Sugar-cane. 

KUMAKUS, Jav. Cubebs. 

KUMALA ? Diamond. 

KUMALA, the son of Asokn : a legend 
regarding him proves the antiquity of the 
practice of placing eyes on the outside of 
buddhist temples. In a former birth, Kumala 
is said to have plucked the eyes from a 
Chaitya, for which he was punished by the 
loss of his owu iu the next birth, and because 
he then presented a pair of golden eyes to a 
Chaitya, he was afterwards born as the son of 
Asoka, with eyes beautiful as those of the 
Kumala bird, from which circumstance he 
obtained his name. 

KUMAON, a province in the N.W. Hima¬ 
laya, bounded on the east by the river Kali, 
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which separates Kumaon from NepauJ ; on 
the west by the Alaknunda branch of the 
Ganges, and its western feeder, the Mand- 
akni; on the north by the axis of the Cis-Sut- 
lej Himalaya, and on the south by the upper 
Gangetic plain. The elevation of the Terai 
at its base varies from 600 to 1,000 feet. The 
mountains of the outer ranges rise to 7,000 
feet in many places, and in the interior attain 
to 10,000 feet, while still further north many 
rise to 20,000 and a few above 24,000 
feet, and Nandadevi, 25,750 feet, the highest 
mountain west of Nepaul, is in this province. 
The loftiest, as elsewhere in the Himalaya, 
are never on the axis of the chain, but are 
still further north, and its great elevation 
may be judged of from the heights of the 
passes over it. Of these proceeding from the 
eastward may be mentioned the 

Lankpya.. 18,000 Niti . 16,800 Naiua-tal... 6,500 

Lakhur ..18,400 Mana 18,760 Bhim-Ul... 4,000 

Balch. 17,700 Almora... 5,500 

The vegetation of Kumaon includes fully 
two thousand flowering plants. 

The Dom of Kumaon is now, merely an 
inferior caste dwelling amongst the general 
population. In the north of India, under the 
Himalaya and in the Kumaon hills, the Dom 
were once a considerable tribe. They are still 
a numerous helot section of the population, 
being in fact the only inferior class and ordi¬ 
nary labourers as well as artizans. The Dom 
are very black with curly hair and altogether 
aboriginal in appearance, the Dom or Domar 
in the labour-market of northern India take 
the place of the Mhang of the south of India. 
The Dom of northern India are rope, fan, 
basket and mat-makers. In Oude and Bengal 
the Dom are sweepers, and carry dead bodies. 
The Dom are also musicians. The Mirasi Dom 
are mahomedans and'called Mir and Mirasi. 
The Bodo, Dhimal and other tribes inhabiting 
the mpuntains and forests between Kumaon 
and Assam, are styled Tamilian by Mi;. 
Hodgson. He has done so on the supposition 
that all the aborigines of India, as distin¬ 
guished from the Aryans, belong to one and 
the same stock, of which he considers the 
Tamilian of southern India the best repre¬ 
sentatives. And he has founded this supposi¬ 
tion on certaiu general grammatical similari¬ 
ties which are common to the entire scythian 
group of languages.— Campbell , pp. 16-124 ; 
Wils . Gloss . See Khas, Polyandiy, Sanita¬ 
ria, India, Rawat or Raji, Hindi. 

KUMAR, from the Tamil, also Sanscrit, 
for a virgin 

KUMARA is the hindoo god of war, and 
is supposed to be indentical with Mars, the 
Roman god of war. Kumara ; was the son of 
Janavi (Juno), as Mars was the son of June, 
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and, like as the Roman Mars was produced southern taluk of Canara, 25,746, or one-sixl 
by the Agency of Vulcan, so was Kumara by of the rural population were engaged in it, 
the hindoo regent of fire. Kumara has the hat north of that taluk, it was carried on by 
peacock as his companion ; and this bird was the jungle tribes of Malai Kader and Mah- 
likewise sacred to Juno, and as the Grecian ratai to the number of 59,500. Kumari was 
goddess is fabled to have had her car drawn then prohibited in Mysore and under great 
by peacocks, so Ku-mara (the evil-striker) restriction in the Bombay Presidency, and 
has a peacock for his steed.— Tod's Rajas - the Madras Government, in 1860, prohibited 
than , VpL i, p. 596. See Ku. it in Government forests, without special 

KUMAR A DEVI, Kumara Gupta, Ku- permission, which they commanded to be 
mara Pala, Kumara Seu, see Inscriptions. given sparingly, and never iu timber spots. 

KUMARI, or Komari, is a name of the Mr. Cannan, a coffee planter of Wynaad, says 
goddess Durga, derived from the Tamil Ku- that in a spot thus treated, only wood re¬ 
mar or Komar, and the Cape Comorin at the grows, unfit for any building purposes, and 
south of the peninsula of Iudia is derived he had never been able to get coffee to grow 
from this goddess. The author of the Peri- on it.— Dr. Cleghorn in Reports to the 
plus states that at the town of Komar, Madras Government , 1858, #<?., Cleghorn 
where there is a fort and a harbour, people Forests and Gardens of hidia, p. 126. 
came to bathe and purify themselves, for it KUMARI, Beng. Aloe litoralis. 
is related that a goddess was once accustom- KUMARIKA, Singh. Aloe indica, Bogie . 
ed to bathe there monthly. Cape Comorin KUMARILLA, Singh. Aloes, 
formerly ranked as due of the five sacred KUMATHA, Can. Gmelina parviflora. 
bathing places, and the monthly bathing in KUMATI KAI, Malbal. Cucumis coio- 
honor of the goddess Durga or Parvati is cynthis. 

still continued, but the number of visitors to KUMBA, Hind. Maur. Careya arborea. 
it is now very small. KUMBA, Tartar cavalry from Koko Nor. 

KUMARI, Can., of Mysore and Canara, KUMBAKA, in hindoo mythology, a rak- 
this is the Ponn&m of Malabar, the Punakad sliasa, brother of Ravana. 
of Salem, the Cliena of Ceykm, and the Tung- KUMBAL or Kamala, Hind. Red powder 
ya of Burmah, aud is a rude system of cul- from the fruit of Rottlera tinctoria. 
ture followed iu all the countries, wherein KUMBALI, Tam. Benincasa cerifera. 
secluded tribes aud others, clear parts of the KUMBANG, Malay. Rusa equina, Cuv. t 
forest. The kumari cultivators earn a cheap Ham ., Smith. 

but wretched subsistence, and live iu miser- KUMBAR or Koombar, Hind. Gmelina 

able huts, the Irular and Kurumbar races on arborea. 

the Neilgherries, the Malai, also, on the She- KUMBAR, see Kelat. 

varoys, the Punam cultivators in Malabar, the KUMBAY MARAM, Tam. Gardenia 

kumari cultivators of Canara, and the Karen latifolia, Ait. 

in Burmah, all endeavour to obtain a preca- KUMBH, Hind. Agaricus campestris. 
rious subsistence by scattering grain after KUMBH I or Budadanedi, Tel. Careya 

burning the jungle, and thus avoid, to them, arborea, R. ii, 638. 

the irksdme restraints of civilized life. A KUMBI, Hind. Cochlospermum gossy- 

bill side is always selected, and at the close pium, also Cordia vestita. 

of the year a space is cleared. The wood is KUMBO, see India. 

left to dry till the following March or April KUMBUK, Singh. Terminalia alata. 

and then burned. The ground is then sown KUMBULA, Malbal. Gmelina arborea, 

with Italian millet, Panicum italicum, as also Roxb ., Cor. PL 

with rice, Oryza sativa. In Canara, the seed KUMBULAM, Malbal, also Kumbuli, 
is generally sown in the ashes on the fall of Tam. Benincasa cerifera, Savi. 
the first rain, without the soil being touched KUMBULA RUKTA, Hind. Nymphcea 
by a plough. It is fenced and weeded, and rosacea. 

the crop gathered towards the end of the KUMBULU, Malbal. Gmelina arborea, 
year. A small crop is taken off the ground Roxb. 

in the second year and sometimes in the third, KUMBULU or Kambulu, Tel., also Sujil~ 
after which the spot is deserted, for 7, 10, or loo, Tbl. Pencillaria spicata, 

12 years, until the jungle grows sufficiently KUMBURANI, a tribe in Beluchistsn. 
high to tempt the tribe to renew the process. See Baluchistan, Kelat. 

In Ceylon, the Chena lasts two years, and KUMEA, see Kuki, Ku-mi. 

’ includes the culture of chillies, yams, sweet KUM FEROZ, a river, across which amir 
potatoes, cotton, hemp, Ac. About the middle Azan Delemi, built the Bend-Lamir, or Bend- 
of the nineteenth century in Beka), the most ameer. Aras, is a modern name of the ancient 
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;es, the Awerma of the Purans, now called 
Kum Feroz. It laves the foot of the rock 
Istakhr. The snowy Ardekan mountains are 
the same with those which presented so 
formidable a barrier to Alexander’s progress, 
and by whose slopes he descended into Persia, 
in his advance on Persepolis. Towards the 
north of Armenia, runs the Araxes, with its 
numerous tributaries. This river which at 
its commencement, owing to its many affluents,' 
bears the Persian appellation of Hazara,springs 
from the side of the Bin Gol, or mountain of 
thousand Lakes, about 30 miles south of 
Erzerum, and nearly in the centre of the space 
between the eastern and western branches of 
the Euphrates. Its course, from its first 
spring near Jebel Seihan, is almost N. E. for 
about 145 miles through Armenia j when it 
turns eastward, being then near the frontier of 
Kars : this proximity continues for HO miles. 
The sources of the Aras and those of the 
north branch of the Euphrates are about 10 
miles from one another. According to Pliny 
(lib. vi., c. 9) those sources are in the same 
mountain and 600 paces asunder. In modern 
times, the north-eastern districts, along the 
banks of the Araxes, intervening between 
Aderbijan and Georgia, had beeu in general 
subject to the sovereigns of Persia.— Pliny , 
lib. vi, c. 9 ; Malcolm's History of Persia , 
VoL ii, p. 212 ; Journal of the Royal Geo , 
Society , Vol, vi > Part ii, p. 200. See Aras 
also Bend Amir, Pars, Iran, Tigris. 

KUMHAR, Hind. 

Kumar, Beng. I Kunmra vadu, Tel. 

Kumbakar, Karn. | 

A potter. 

KUMHAR, Panjab. Gmelina arborea, 
Roxb.y Cor . PL 

KUMHIR, Hind. ? A tree of Chota Nag- 
pore with a hard, green timber.— Cal, Cat, 
Esc, 1862. 

KUMHIR, Hind. Crocodile. 

KU-MI also Ktt-mi, a race in Arracan, in 
lat. 21° N., and loug. 93° E., in the valley of the 
KoUdyn river, which disembogues at Akyab. 
The Kami assert that they once dwelt on the 
hills now held by the Khyen. Their name 
seems the same as that of the Khumia of Chit¬ 
tagong^ The Kutni of Arracan chiefly inhabit 
the Koladau and its feeders. The Kliy-ouug- 
tha and Khu-mi or Kum-wi (properly Ku-mi), 
of the middle basin of the Koladyu, belong to 
the Barman family. Kumi, Khumi or Khum- 
wi, are of the same race, but their language 
has some peculiarities. It has been partially 
examined by Captain Latter, who says it is 
evidently cognate to the Rakhaing form of the 
Bnrataiiv The majority of its words however 
are non-Burman. The Kumi are fair, with 
email features. The Kumi of Chittagong 


believe that a certain deity made the world 
and the trees and the creeping things, and 
lastly ‘ he set to work to make one man And 
one woman, forming their bodies of clay ; but' 
each night on the completion of his work, 
there came a great snake, which, while God was 
sleeping, devoured the two images. At. length 
the deity created a dog, which drove away the 
snake, and thus the creation of man was accom¬ 
plished.— Lubbock , Oriyin of CiviL, p. 253. 

KUMMALAR, in the Malayalam country, 
an artifleer. The Ainkudi Kummalar are the 
five artizan castes, the Ashari or Carpenter, 
the Mushari or Brazier, the Tattan or Gold¬ 
smith, the Peruing-Kollen or Blacksmith, and 
the Tol Kollen or Tanner. These five castes 
follow the custom of marrying one girl among 
three or four brothers, and this Kummalar 
custom of three or four brothers marrying one 
girl, is followed in some parts of Malabar by 
the Eeyoover, Juver or Teer, toddy-drawers, 
and is partially also the custom of the malio- 
raedan Mapilla, in takiug the wife of a deceas¬ 
ed brother. The Kummalar and Teer are 
sprung from the same race and in earlier times 
intermarried, and this may explain the simi¬ 
larity amongst them of this social practice. 
It is only in the taluqs of Nidunganad, Kut- 
tanad, Chowghat^in some parts of Vettutuad, 
and a few adjoining spots in south Malabar, 
that a woman amongst the Nair is kept at the 
same time by two or three men, who are not 
brothers. Although the Nair, Teer, and 
other liindoo castes of Malabar, Cochin and 
Travancore, particularly the two latter 
couutries, are thus more or less tainted, the 
practice of polyandry does not seem to have 
ever prevailed, generally, amongst the Nair, 
and many of the Teer of north Malabar, from 
Kurumbranad to Mangalore. But many Teer 
women, eveu there, admit to indiscriminate 
connection all races, of all castes and religions, 
without incurring any prejudice as to caste or 
loss in social estimation. The Teer women 
of south Malabar do not so readily yield them¬ 
selves to this unusual practice. As this Nair 
custom is of interest ethuologically, the fol¬ 
lowing description of it, by one of this race, 
Kookel Keloo, Nair, District Munsiff in Mala¬ 
bar is given from No. 48 of the Madras 
Literary Society’s Journal of 1859, pp. 52, 
53, 54. He says, “ The Eeyoover or Teeyer 
(toddy-drawers) are a section of the servile 
class of people who, during the time of the 
brahmans and Peroomals, came to Malabar 
from Ceylon to earn their livelihood. It can¬ 
not, however, be accounted for, how they, in 
many parts, though not throughout the whole 
of Malabar, came to adopt the beastly custom 
of the Kummalar of the country, of a. single 
girl, being married to three and four brothers $ 
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aud likewise in some parts of the country, respect), are in some way or other in a grew 
where this sad custom is not so generally pre- or less degree of error; aud reformation 
valent among them, the practice of taking therefore is indeed much needed among them 
their deceased brothers* widows for wives as all. It is, though, very lamentable to fiud 
the mussulman Mapilla do. It is only in the them dormant in their original state of depres- 
Talooks of Needoouganad, Coolanad, Chow- sion aud not seekiug for refo^atiott rather 
ghaut, and some parts of Vettutuad aud a few than growing blindly proud of thfe!?; tain and 
adjoining spots in south Malabar alone, that different castes and privileges, and ready to 
a woman among the Nair is kept at the same run any risk even that of hazarding their 
time by two or three different men, who are, lives, only to preserve their castes.**— Madras 
though, never brothers. It is, though, very Lit Soc. Journal , pp . 52-4 of 1859. 
possible that the Teeyer may have taken the KUMMARA BADDU, or Konda tamara, 
idea from this latter error and themselves Tel. Smilax ovalifolium, R . 
fallen into the other and more shameful one, KUMMARA BADDU, or Dumpa, Tel. 
or perhaps they observe the custom, as they Dioscorea aculeata, L. 
in general are, as a document in its begin- KUMMARA CHETTU, Tel. The word 
ning shows, spruug from Kumraalar or the means the potter’s tree, 
the Kummalar from them, through their then KUMMARA POLIKA CHETTU, Tel, 
frequent intermarriages. The document calls A certain tree, the potter-like tree, 
them also Eeyoovahaiyer, a word equally low KUMMARA PONUKU, or Pouuku, Tel. 
and contemptuous in Malabar and of the same Gyrocarpus asiaticus, Willd . 
meaning as the word Kummalar. Moreover, KUMMEN, Dan. Cummin seed, 
amongst the Nair of the whole of north KUMMERBAND, Hind. A sash, a 
Malabar (that is to say, from part of Cooroom- waist belt, a girder of the loins, 
branad as far as Mangalore), though some- KUMMI, Burm. A Tavoy wood, 

times unchaste practices occur in their families, KUMMUL, Hind. Nymphoea rubra, 

yet, I can most confidently assert, that the KUMMUL-SHAH, a mohurrum fuqeer. 
above abominable custom of one woman being KUMMINAN, Malay. Frankincense ; 
kept by two or three men a* the same time, olibamim. 

never in ancient or modern time was once KUMOON ? Cuminum cyminum, Cummin 
known, A Nair, there, will, though, occasion- seed. 

ally, marry two or three women in succession, KUMOONKOO, Mal. Cubebs. 

if the first or second prove barreu or all the KUMONLY, a naddi or rivulet near Mir- 

children born, die, or from any other like zapoor. 

cause or domestic difference. Many of the KUMPA, Tel.? Baskets, properly Gumpa. 
Teeyer also of that part of the country do in KUMPAL, or Rendezvous island, on the 
some measure follow the custom of the Nair ; west coast of Borneo, in lat. 2° 44^' S., and 
but the Teyette (Teeyer women), of the long 110*3'E., extends about 12 miles to 
reraaiuiug Teeyer there, are notorious harlots the N. E , and is joiued to the main by a 
and become the concubines of strangers of any chain of islands. 

caste or religion, and this without the least KUMPIL, is certainly of sufficient anti¬ 
prejudice to their own caste, or any loss of quity for mention in the Mahabharata. It is 
esteem iu society ; on the other hand, any a place moreover of sacred resort amongst the 
such act proved against any females of the Jaius, where they annually bury an image 
.other castes, sublets the person to excom- of one of their Tirt’hankara, aud has been 
munication from caste, banishment from immemorially established among them as a 
society, and all religious advantages. The holy city. 

Teeyer females of south Malabar do not, KUM-QUAT, Chin. Citrus japonica. 
though, so readily as those of the north, yield A small species of Citrus, about the size of 
themselves to this disgraceful practice. Owing an oval gooseberry, with a sweet rind and 
to the very great number of castes, and the sharp acid pulp. This fruit is well-known 
peculiar and different manners and customs in a preserved state by those who have any 
in various parts of the country, the superficial intercourse with Canton, and a small quantity 
inquiries of moat foreigners have led them into is generally sent to Britain as presents every 
error and in their works they generally ascribe year. Preserved in sugar, according to the 
the same pernicious practices to all castes and Chinese method, it is excellent. Groves of 
parts of the country indiscriminately. the Kum-qu&t are common on all the hill-* 

However the Nair, Teeyer and indeed all sides of Chusan. The bush grows from three 
the other numerous castes of Malabar (includ- to six feet high, and when covered with lie 
ing the Cochin and Travancore countries, orange-coloured fruit, is a very pretty object, 
these being indeed the most striking in this KUMRA, Bsve. Benincasa ceriferm. 
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KUMROO, also Kudima, Hind. Cucur- 
Uita pl po. 

KUMROO, see Kunawur. 

KUM-RUDI, men who have adopted the 
Chinese system of secluding themselves from 
tike rest of the world.— Baron C. A. De 
Bode's Travels in Luristan and Arabistan, 

p. 22. 

KUMRUK, Duk. Fruit of Averrhoa ca- 
rambola. 

KUMUDA, Sans., or Telia kalava, Tel. 
Nyraphcea pubescens, Willd . ; 23. 

KUMULA, Benq. Kaempfera galanga, 
Linn. 

KUMULA-KAMANI, Sans. From Ku- 
mala, the water-lily, and kama, desire. 

KUMULA N1MBOO, Beng. Orange, 
Citrus aurantium. 

KUMUNI SIAH, Arab. Curainum cy- 
minum. Cummin. 

KUMULU, Beng. Indian sacred bean 
or lotus, Nelumbium speciosum : properly | 
Kamala. 

KUMUNKUS, Jav. Cubebs. 

KU-MURAD, see Kelat. 

KUMURKI, Beng. Smilax ovalifolia, 
Roxb. 

KUMUT or Bark Cloth, from the river 
Baram, supposed to bo from a species of 
Artocarpus, is worn by the Kyan race when 
mourning their dead.— RoyleFib. PI ., p. 341. 

KUMYS, Tartar. Ma-ju-tsiu, Chin. The 
ordinary drink of the Tartars is ‘ kumys,’ a 
spirit made of mares' milk. Mares’ milk has 
17 per cent, of solid matter and eight per 
cent, of sugar of milk, which renders it very 
liable to undergo alcoholic fermentation. 
They pour the milk into a large leathern 
vessel, and when they have got a con¬ 
siderable quantity, beat it till it begins to 
ferment like new wine. When it becomes 
quite sour, they beat it again violently and 
theu draw off the buttery part. The fer¬ 
mented whey makes a brisk sort of liquor, 
with an agreeable almond flavour, very in¬ 
toxicating to those not much accustomed to 
it. The Tartars also make, from goat’s milk, 
a kind of butter, which they boil and keep 
for winter use in goat’s skins, and though 
they put no salt in it, it never spoils. After 
they have taken off the butter, they boil the 
curd agaiu to make cheese, which they dry 
in the sun, and which is as hard as iron ; 
these cheeses they put into sacks for the 
winter store, and when the supply of milk 
becomes scanty, they put this hard sour curd 
into a leathern vessel, pour hot water upon 
it, and beat it till it liquifies ; and with this 
acid drink they have to content themselves 
during the time of year so severely felt by 
pastoral nations. The Tartars live chiefly on 


their flocks, and the produce of the chase.— 
Hue's Christianity , Vol. i, p . 209 ; Smith's 
Chin. Mat. Med . 

KUN, a language of India. 

KUN, Hind. Edwardsia hydaspica. 

KUNACHI, Hind. Rubus floribundus. 

KUNA GILI GICHCHA, Tkl. Crotala- 
ria orixensis, R. y iii, 276, also C. neglecta, 
IV. and A. f 49 ? 

KUNALI, Hind, of Multan, a vat in salt¬ 
petre-making. 

KUNAR, Pers. Papaver somniferum. 

KUNA WAR is usually divided iuto Upper 
and Lower Kuuawer and includes the upper 
part of the Sutlej basin to the borders of 
Pit.i and Guge in Tibet. Its general direc¬ 
tion is N. E. and S. W. It has two parallel 
bounding mountains. On the S. E. it is 
bounded by the Cis-Sutlej mountains and to 
the N, ~W. by the mountains of Pifci. The 
mountains which descend from the two 
parallel bounding chains of Kuuawar are very 
lofty. They are crossed in the usual route 
into Tibet by the Weraug pass 13,200 ; by 
the Runang pass 14,500 ; the Kuibrang in 
the north, across the Cis-Sutlej, is 18,300. 
The Shatul pass across the Cis-Sutlej leading 
to Simla is 15,560, and the Hangrang into 
Piti is 14,800. # The pusses to Upper Piti are 
more lofty. The bed of the Sutlej from 8,000 
to 9,000 feet at the upper part of Kuuawar, 
descends to 4,000 feet in Lower Kunawar. 

In Lower Kunawar, the preponderating 
language is Hindi and is called Milclian, but 
the Bliot preponderates in Upper Kunawar. 
The Lubrung or Kanam and the Lidung or 
Lippa are varieties of the Milchan. In Sung- 
num, the word Theburskud is used to designate 
all variations from the regular form of speech. 
Iu Kunawar, budd’hism decreases in the 
central districts aud disappears in the southern, 
where brahminism in an impure form occurs 
with local gods and irregular priests, every 
hill having its deota or genius. Polyandry is 
general in Kunawar from # the higher classes 
to the lowest chamars, one family having one 
wife, the elder brother being the more special 
husband. It is called Koorpa. The tract 
of country belonging to Busehur, lies on 
both banks of the Sutlej, from lat. 31* 15' to 
32° 4,' and from Jong. 77° 50' to 78* 5/ It 
runs in a N. E. and S. W. direction, and the 
habitable part seldom exceeds eight miles in 
breadth. The mean number of inhabitants to 
a house in various parts of Kunawar is six. 
Polyandry, or a plurality of husbands, prevails, 
also, in Chinese Tartary and in the hilly tracts 
towards the plains. Besides this drawback on 
the increase of the population, there is another 
peculiar to Chinese Tartary and the adjoining 
countries ; that is, celibacy, which is professed 
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by numbers of the inhabitants • and in some 
villages the monks or lamas and nuns form 
almost half the population* A tribe of Hung- 
rung Tartars occupy 878 square miles. 

Bootunte is a name given to the Tartars by 
the people of Lower Kunawar. They also call 
the Tartars Zhad, also Bhotiah, and their 
country is called Bhot and Bootunt. These 
Tartars differ greatly in appearance from the 
people of Lower Kunawar. 

At all the elevated passes, there are a 
number of square piles of stones, called 
Shughar, upon which passengers usually 
place a piece of quartz, or attach rags to 
poles, which are fixed in the middle, there 
are also several Shughar on the neighbour¬ 
ing heights, sacred to the deota, or spirits of 
the mountains, who are supposed to inhabit 
the loftiest and most inaccessible points, es¬ 
pecially where there is much snow. The 
Shughar at the passes are erected by travel¬ 
lers, but those on the higher peaks are com¬ 
monly made at the expense of some wealthy 


often runs due south, and near where it leaves 
the Himalaya, its course is west for a long 
way. Within Kunawar, its length is about 
eighty miles, after which it still flows W. S. 
W. for 160 more through the hills, and before 
it enters the plains it makes several bold 
sweeps, and penetrates the low sandstone 
range at Roopoor. It washes the hill towns 
of Ram poor, Bilaspoor, and Makhowal, 
and its course from Roopoor to its junction 
with the Beah or Beas, at Hurreeke Puttun, 
twelve-miles above Ferozepoor, is about 130 
miles in a south-westerly direction. Its 
whole length thus far is 570 miles, 440 of 
which lie within the mountains. 

The passes from Kunawar through the 
outej‘ Himalaya range, are fifteen in number : 

(a.) Shctlool , 15,555 feet, leading from Rol 
to Utharabee. This pass is reckoned worse 
than most of the others, not on account of its 
elevation, for it is inferior in altitude to 
many of the rest farther to the east, but from 
there being almost fourteen miles without 


pilgrim not much accustomed to the moun¬ 
tains, who has succeeded iu crossing a pass 
which is reckoned an arduous undertaking 
by an inhabitant of the plains. 


Statement of the Area and population. 

Sq. M. Sq. M. 

(l. Nako . 330 

1. Hungrpng Tartar .. 288 / 2 . Chango. 378 

“ " ~ JO. 348 — 1, 056 

i 1. Gunnel. 088 

2 . Shooting or Shot* .. 4 , 6 -] f o.. 069 

' 4. Yooshooung. 798—3,495 
f 1. S^eenam... 1030 

1 Tnnlrna QttJ * Reedung ... 576 

3. looicpa. 977 V3. Tangling... 444 

V4. Kuinroo.... 780—2,830 

«-«««•—•. Z- , M 

5. Wangpo . 61 Wangpo. 330— 330 

I* 1. Buree. 186 

«. Utharabee.. s »i l cf« !!! 3U 

V4. Trade. 276— 936 

7. Fundrabees. 86 (1. Roopee. 162 

( 2. Kambe. 258— 420 

Square miles.2105 Population . 9,853 

The greatest part of Kunawar is occupied 


2 . Sbooung or Shooc 


3. Tookpa. 


6 . Utharabees. 


ft. Bu 

o J 2. Na 

87 1 3. Gr< 
14. Tra 


even a single bush for fuel. It is open part 
of June, July, August, September, October, 
and sometimes November. 

(5.) Soondroo. From Tangno to Rasgramee, 
the people represent it as crossing two 
ranges, and say it was very seldom attemp¬ 
ted, and was never open more than two 
months in the year ; so it is probably little 
below 16,000 feet. 

( c .) Yoosoo , 15,877 feet, leading from 

Jaugleeg to Rasgramee. 

(d .) Boorendo , 15,171, feet, is the easiest 
pass in this quarter and most frequented ; it 
leads from Jaugleeg to Rasgramee, and is 
open seven or eight months. And during 
the rainy seasou almost all the snow dissolves. 

(e.) Neehrung , 16,035 feet, (f.) Goonas. 
16,026 feet, (p.) Ghoosool , 15,851 feet. 
From Chooara to Sungla of Tookpa. These 
three passes cross the top of the range with¬ 
in half a mile of each other. 


by vast chains of‘snowy mountains, inacces¬ 
sible crags, or impenetrable forests. It was 
formerly under the dominion of a number of 
petty chiefs, of whom, there was almost one 
in each small district. The principal river 
iu Kunawar is the Sutlej, which flows through 
it from oue eud to the other ; the chief 
branch, or that which has the longest course, 
issues from Rawuu Rudd Lake, better known 
by the name of Lanka, or Langa-Cho, the 
last word meaning a sheet of water. It runs 
within the Himalaya mountains for 280 miles, 
and the first part of its course is nearly 
W. N. W. for 200 miles, to clear the heads 
of the Ganges and its tributary streams ; it 
then enters Kunawar, and winds considerably, 
generally in a south-western direction, but it 


(h.) The next is Roopeen, 15,480 feet, a 
very easy pass. 

(t.) Bui g0071 , 14,891 feet, is the lowest 
pass seen by Gerard, in the outer snowy range. 

(j.) Barg a. (k) Lumbeea . (/.) Marja. 
( m.) Scenga. Those four passes are contain¬ 
ed in the space of little more than a mile ; 
they lead from Sungla, Rakcham, and Chet- 
kool, to Lewar of Gurhwal, and like Goonas. 
Neebrung and Ghoosool, are crossed indiffer¬ 
ent mouths. Barga is reckoned lowest, so 
is probably little above 15,000 feet ; it ig 
chiefly travelled by the Sungla people, being 
on the direct road from that place. The 
others are most likely between 16,000 and 
17,000 feet, and are frequented by the inhabi¬ 
tants of Rakcham and Chetkool. 
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(it.) Sungia, from Chetkool to Boorasoo of 
,Oorh*wal, is reckoned lower than Kimleea, 
and may perhaps he 16,000 feet. The road is 
said to be generally bad, and is travelled for 
six months. There are three passes to the 
westward of Shatool, the Jalsoo, Khealig 
and Soongree, but they cannot be considered 
in the-Himalaya, being from 2,000 to 4,000 
feet below the circle of congelation. From 
the above account given of the passes, it will 
be seen that Mr. Fraser’s saying there is no 
ghat for. the conveyance of merchandise 
through the Himalaya, between Rampoor and 
Budreenath, is erroneous. The whole of 
these fifteen passes are almost as good as the 
Rampoor road, and many of them considerably 
better. Most of the passes to the eastward 
are said to be better than those mentioned : 
some of them are, 

(o.) Shear Garb, a difficult pass. 

(p.) Boorasoo to Chungsa, much snow, 
and rather difficult. 

(q.) Jannubee to Chubrung, high, but very 
easy. 

(r.) Kedarnath, said to be very difficult. 

( s .) Doomnees, from Budreenath to Chu¬ 
brung, the pass is high, there is much snow, 
but the road is good, and is travelled by 
loaded cattle. 

(f) Birjee pass, Neetee pass, Dharma pass, 
and Jooar pass. These last four passes are 
travelled by cattle. 

The passes leading from Kunawur to 
Chinese Tartary on the eastward, are six in 
number, all of which are practicable for 
loaded sheep. 

1. Chungsakhago, from Chetka to Nei- 
lung, on the Jankee or Jannubee branch of 
the Ganges, a lofty pass, probably not under 
18,000 feet. 

2. Koono pass, from Koono to Tunge. 

3. Teedoong, from Charung to Tunge. 

These two roads are each about five days, 

journey, without an intermediate village, and 
like Chungsakhago, cross a high flat piece of 
ground. 

4. Keoobruug, from Nisung to Bekhur, 
five stages without a village. The road leads 
up the Taglakhar river for 3i days, and is 
often difficult. 


4. Mancrung from Soongnura, open three 
and a half or four months. 

The Kunawari and Tartar races estimate 
the altitudes of the passes, by the difficulty of 
breathing they experience in ascending them. 
Those who cross the outer chain, attribute 
the symptoms from which they suffer to the 
noxious qualities of a poisonous plant ; but 
the best informed, who are in the habit of 
traversing heights where there is no vegeta- 
tiou, know well that they are produced by 
the height alone. 

In Kunawar, the greatest height at which 
rice that requires water has been observed, 
is 6,600 feet. There are other kinds, which 
are not watered, that grow at 8,000 and 
9,000 feet, but what is produced in Kashmir, 
which forms the chief subsistence of the 
inhabitants requires the fields to be laid 
under water, as in Bengal. In the higher 
parts cows are rare, and their places is sup¬ 
plied by the Yak of Tartary, described by 
Captain Turner ; the male is called Yak : Yag, 
or Yokh, and the female Breemo ; the produce 
between them and the cow is common, the 
male being named Zo or Zofo, and the female 
Zomo. The Yak are strong and hardy, and 
like cold places. 

The inhabitants of Kunawur are generally 
of a dark complexion, but good-looking, aud 
some of them have ruddy faces ; they are well 
made and muscular, and their stature is from 
five feet five inches to five feet nine inches ; 
they are frank, active, generous, hospitable 
and highly honourable in their dealings. The 
people are fond of dancing and singing, aud 
they have several annual festivals, which they 
celebrate with a degree of joy scarcely 
known amongst other Asiatic nations. The 
greatest festival is called Mentiko, which 
prevails throughout the whole of Kunawur ; 
it is held in the beginning of September, its 
origin is uot knowu. All the people who are 
able to move leave their villages, aud ascend 
the nearest hill, they proceed slowly, making 
a circuit of several days, and this is a time 
of the greatest festivity ; they adorn them¬ 
selves with garlands and flowers, and sing and 
dance to the sound of music, which is much 
more melodious than the tunes of Hindoo- 


5. Gangtung, from Dabling to Bekhur. stan ; they have all sorts of amusements. 
This properly speaking, is not a distinct road, run foot and horse races when the ground 

6. From Numgea to Shipke, there are will admit of it, perform feats of agility, feast, 

two roads:—1st. Peemiog, the height of and drink. The religion of the mass of the 
which is ouly 13,661 feet. Part of this path inhabitants is hindooism, but they have no 
is very rugged in clearing the deep-worn glen minute distinctions of caste. They either 
of the Oopsung rivulet. bum or bury the dead at some distance from 

There are four passes leading to Speeteo: the villages, where they erect gravestones. 

1. From Pundrabees, } * Some of them profess the Lama religion; 

2. Taree from Wangpo, ) °P * 1 but that properly belongs to the Tartars. 

3. From Leepe, not ascertained. 'There are fire different dialects spoken in 
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Kunawur, of which Gerard got vocabularies the body in such a manner that the plaits are 
of three. With the exception of compounds, all behind. It is confined round the waist by 
which are easily distinguished, the words are a long belt, and leaves the arms and one 
monosyllabic or dissyllabic: shoulder exposed. It is fastened on the 

1st. The Milchau, or common Kunawari, bosom with an immense brass brooch, weigh- 
which is most generally used. ing nearly a pound. They wear, like the 

2nd. The Theburskud, spoken at Soon- men, a round woollen cap. The portion of 
gum, is very different from the Mitchan, and Kuuawar in the Sutlej valley, from its turn 
the infinitives terminate in bung and pung. at the confluence of the Buspa river, is 
3rd. The dialect used in Lubrung and rather unproductive. Grapes are the chief 
Kauura, in which the infinitives of verbs end agricultural produce. The inhabitants profess 
in ma and na. to be hiudoos, but their religion .is highly 

4th. That spoken at Leedung, where the tinged with the buddhism of Thibet. Garo, 
terminations of the infinitives are ens. Garoo, Gartop, Sur, Yoogar, or Gurtokh, 

5th. The Bhoteea, or Tartar. for it is known by all theso names, is a 

The Milchan aocl Bhoteea are distinct collection of black tents inhabited by pastoral 
tongues, and the same may almost be said of tribes for six months. In winter, the Tar- 
the Theburskud, The other two are dialects tars retire chiefly to Eegoong on the bank of 
of the Milchan, and differ principally in the the river, two stages down the stream, and 
tenses of verbs, and cases of nouns. the Chinese governors reside at the fort of 

The Tartar husbandmen have a custom Tuzheegung, where they have houses. Garo 
similar to those of some of the Scotch farmers, is the most famous mart for wool in Chinese 
who plait the first corn cut three-fold, and fix Tartary, and there is a fair of 10,000 or 
it over the chimney-piece till next harvest, 22,000 people in July, well atteuded by mer- 
when it is renewed. The Tartars use three chants from Kumaon, Koonawur and Ladak, 
ears of barley, which they paste outside above and sometimes from Yarkund. Wool, borax 
the door. At Nisung there was not a house and salt are the principal exports, and these 
in the village but was ornamented in this way. articles are exchanged for the produce of the 
The Tartars are called by the Kunawar plains of India. The country about Garo 
inhabitants of the lower parts, Zliad, Bho- must be very elevated, since the only pro- 
teea or Bootuntee, and their country is often ductious are prickly plants and small tufte of 
named Bhot and Bootunt ; the Tartars are short brown grass. It is the great summer 
very different in appearance and manners mart of Gnari Khbrsum. The pass over the 
from the inhabitants of Lower Kunawar ; range between Garo and the Sutlej is 19,200 
all those of Busehur were formerly under the feet above the sea. It is near the source of 
Chinese. The Tartars of Kuuawar are not the Indus river. The Garo river is the 
so stout as those farther to the eastward, and Sing-ge-chu or Indus, also called there Gar- 
have less of the Chinese features. The others jung-chu, and there is no great eastern branch 
are muscular, well-made, and tall ; Gerard as some suppose. At Garo, according to 
saw few under five feet ten, and many were Moorcroft, it is a very insignificant stream, 
six feet or more ; their strong athletic forms — Moorcroft's Travels , Capt . Gerard's Ac - 
were remarkably contrasted with the puny count of Kunawar, pp, 3 to 144. See Indus, 
diminutive figures of his attendants, several Kashmir, Kulu, Khampa. 
of whom were inhabitants of the plains. Their KUNBA, Hind. Lycoperdon gemmatum. 

countenance is ruddy, and they have small KUNBALLI, Can. Allium cepa, Linn . 

"oblong eyes, high cheek bones, thin eye brows, KUNBI, a race amongst the Mahrattas, 
and very few have either mustachios or engaged in cultivation. They are also the 
beards, which they admire much. Many of main body of the cultivating population 
them, especially from twelve to eighteen of Guzerat, where they are the chief owners 
years old, are extremely handsome, of a very of the soil, and though quiet and unpre- 
prepossessing appearance, and fine specimens tending, are a robust, sturdy, independent 
of Tartar youth. The Kunawar people may agricultural people. Throughout the Mah- 
be found as petty traders between Thibet and rt tta country, Berar, Nagpore and Khan- 
Hindustan in almost every hill state between desh, they are the principal agriculturists. 
Nepaul and Cashmere. The custom of several Mr, Campbell considers them (pp. 93,94,95) 
brothers having but one wife amongst them is to be quite Arian in their features, institu- 
universal. In appearance the Kunawari are tions and manners, though their institutions 
taller but less robust than the Garwhali, and are less democratic than those of the Jat and 
the men on the whole are better-looking, but Rajput, and in the Mahratta villages they 
the women are plainer. The women generally have at their head, a Potail. Few of the Kunbi 
wear a striped woollen blanket wound round ever enlist as soldiers. Sivaji and his des- 
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cendants and some of his chiefs were however 
of this race, but their followers, were drawn 
from the mawals of the western ghats, and 
latterly their armies wore composed of the 
soldiers of fortune of every race. The Mah- 
ratta chiefs sprung; from the people of Sattarah 
and Poonah, but Holkar was of the shepherd, 
and the Gaekwar was of the cowherd caste, 
while the Peskwa, who put the descendants 
of Sivaji aside were Konkani brahmans. 

The Kunbi of the Hyderabad dominions are 
wholly illiterate. Indeed no effort or attempt 
has been made to educate the people of the 
Hyderabad territories. Though education is 
making enormous strides in Berar and in Bri¬ 
tish Mahrashtra, there was no proper school 
met with in all the editor’s journeys from 1866 
to 1869 amounting to about 9,000 miles, and 
only occasionally a few lads were to be seen, 
children of foreigners, learning in a veran¬ 
dah, the elements of the hindi or mahratta. 
In that eastern part of the Mahratta country, 
the knowledge of reading or writing of any 
tongue was almost uuknown. The Arjawna 
Kunbi reside in western India. Professor 
Wilson says, the Kulambi of Mahrashtra and 
the Kalmi of Guzerat are the same people, and 
adds that the Kunbi claim to represent the pure 
sudra of the hindoo system. They are, for 
the most part, au industrious and respectable 
race, and, amongst the Mahratta, reckoned the 
rajah of Satara, and other descendants of 
Sivaji, among their caste. They are subdivid¬ 
ed into an infinite number of classes, many of 
whom do not eat together, or intermarry. 

The Kunbi, in Berar, allot themselves into 
eleven classes : 

Mall, 1 Haldi Mali, 1 Sagar, Vindesa, 

Full Mall, Wanjeri, Atole, Pazni. 

Jerat „ | Gantadi, | Telale, 

With the exception of the Haldi Mali and 
Pazni, they have rod vya whar, amongst each 
other, but not Beti vya whar ; i. e., they eat 
with each other but do not intermarry. The 
Kunbi and Mali alone of the Sudra people 
are 834,588 souls in Berar. The Kunbi aud 
Mali, eat flesh, driuk liquor in moderation, 
and their widows may all re-marry if they 
choose, except those of the deshmukh who 
follow the high caste custom. The Kunbi 
in the Oomraoti district, avo 254,098 out of 
a population of 549,082. They are in eastern 
Berar, cultivators and farmers. This term, 
throughout the Mahratta country and Cen¬ 
tral India is applied exclusively to the culti¬ 
vating class of hindoo sudra. The Kunbi 
form the stock of the people of the north¬ 
western parts of the Hyderabad territory and 
in the Hyderabad assigned districts. The 
western parts of the Hyderabad territories 
receive the rains of the south-west mon- 
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soon. The regur or Cotton soil is naturally 
very retendve of moisture and very fertile, and 
the country is well under cultivation, even 
the laterite hills are largely cultivated. The 
field crops grown are cereals, pulses and 
cottons. There are no cultivated grass fields 
or green forage for cattle, aud these pick up 
the natural grasses, patches being left un¬ 
ploughed in the fields and by the roadsides. 
Throughout the Central parts of peninsular 
India, the cultivators regard hedges and 
trees as injurious to crops* which are an¬ 
nually enclosed by the branches of thorny 
trees, consequently when the crops are off 
the ground the whole territory has a treeless 
aspect, and in many places fire-wood bears a 
very high price. There are great tracts 
however, which could be beneficially planted 
with trees. Kunbi women are stout, coarse 
and robust. See Kumbee, Kutch, Rajpoots, 
India. 

KUNCH, Bkng. Abrus precatorius. 

KUNCII, Hind. Mucuna prurita. 

KUNCH, or Koish, Hind. Alnus nepaleu- 
sis, Himalayan alder. 

KUNCII, IIind. Viburnum footens, Ban 
kunch, v iburnum cotinifolium. 

KUNCHNI, Hind. A dancing girl, pro¬ 
perly Kanchni. Kunchni ka Taifah, a band 
of dancing girls. 

KUNCHI, also Muthi, Hind. A ‘handful:’ 
the first is applied to grain in the stalk at 
harvest time ; the other to such edibles in 
merchandize as sugar, raisins, &c., collectively 
termed keranoh. Kunchi, means, also, any 
small quantity ; it is the Saxon, a puckle, 
the right of taking a handful at harvest 
granted to holy men. 

KUNCHI-TAGAR, Karn. A tribe of 
agriculturists in Mysore claiming to be pure 
Sudra. 

KUNCHRA, a river near Gorahbebee in 
Nagpore. 

KUNCIIUN, also Kunchoon, Hind. Spe¬ 
cies of Bauhiuia, B. acuminata ; B. purpu¬ 
rea ; B. tomentosa ; B. variegata. 

KUNCIIURA ofRungpore, China grass. 

KUND, AUab. Jagree, sugar. 

KUND, Hind. Jasminum pubescens. 

KUND, or Ghoout, is a hill-breed of 
hordes of the Himalaya mountains, generally 
small, strongly made, hard-mouthed, and 
sometimes almost unmanageable. In ascend¬ 
ing hill faces, or passing along the declivities 
of mountains, it is best to let them have their 
own way, for in an intricate passage they 
often show more sagacity than the rider ; 
their common pace is a kind of arable, and they 
stop every now and then to breathe, when no 
application of the whip will move them ; 
they are sure-footed, aud sometimes halt at 
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the edge of a precipice, to the terror of the KUNDAN GHATRI, Tam. Solan 
rider ; they are not so quick in ascending jacquini, Willd . 

hills as the low country horses, but the}' KUNDANUGA, or Anapa chettu, Lage- 
descend with double the speed, and endure naria vulgaris, Ser> The large and round 
great fatigue. The Ghoont, though a useful variety like a pot. 

animal, seldom carries any burden but a man, KUNDAR, Hind. Typha angustifolia. 
the total number in Spiti is 295 ; they are In Buunoo “kundar” mean's a coarse grass ; 
bred chiefly for sale. They have two breeds, also coarse rice. 

one a small Ghoont, never above 12 hands KUNDAR, Hind. Boswellia thurifera* 

high, peculiar to the country ; and the other KUNDAROO, also Bundaroo, Hind. Hy- 

a large breed, from 13 to 13£ hands high, is menodictyon excelsum. 
bought from the Chinese, and usually comes KUNDAR RUMI, Hind. Pistacia atlan- 
from Choomoortee, for a Chinese gfioont two tica, P. leutiscus. 

years old they give a Spiti ghoont four years KUNDARU ? Hind. Hymenodyction ex- 
old. All are equally hardy and are kept out celsum, Wall . 

the whole winter, except the yearlings, which KUNDEL, Hind., Sans. Ferula persica. 
are housed. During winter the ghoont live Sagapeuum. 

on the roots of the stunted bushes, and are KUNDELI-SALYVA, Tel. Nisaetus 
very expert at scraping the snow from off bonelli, Temtn . 

them with their forefeet. The breed of KUNDEN KUTHERI, Malkal. Sola- 
ghoont might be improved with a little care, uum jacquini. 

Many are killed during winter by wolves and KUNDER ZUCHIR, Arab. Boswellia 
leopards.— Powell's Hand-book ; Captain thurifera. Olibanum. 

Gerard's Account of Koonawur, //. 112. KUNDI VELAGA, Tel. Sida mysoren- 

KUND, or Ku, see India. sis, W. # A., 221 ; S. glutinosa, R. 

KUNDA, Duk., Tel. Tacca pinnatifida. KUNDI PUCHI, Tam. Eumeta cramerii, 
KUNDA, Sans. Jasmiuium multiflorum. West . The wood-moth. 

KUNDA or Koond, Hind. A pit ; a KUNDI of Kangra, Hind. Cajanus indi¬ 
hollow ; a lake ; a natural reservoir. Sita cus, Sprcng , W. fy A., also Cajanus bicolor. 
Kund is a sacred pool near Monghir, Brahma KUNDO, Bung. Jasminum hirsutum, 
Kund is at the source of the Brahmaputra. Linn. 

KUNDA, Tel. An earthenware pot. KUNDO-DHARA, Sans. The umbrella- 

KUNDA, Hind. Cucurbita pepo. brearer of the hindoo god Isvara. 

KUNDA FRAGARA ? Tel. Casearia KUNDOREE, a mahomedan ceremony, 
esculenta, Roxb. KUNDORI, Duk. Bryonia grandis ; Kun- 

KUNDA and Golaka are distinct words, dori ka Phul, its flower, and Kundori ki 
the first being a bastard, the second the child Bhaji, its greens. 

of a widow. Kiuida-golak is a term applied KUNDRAS, Hind. Olibanum, the gum 
to the adulterous offspring of a brahman mau of Boswellia thurifera, and B. papyrifera. 
aud woman, but it is applied to brahmans of KUNDRIKAM, Tam. Boswellia glabra, 
a low order.— Wilson. Frankhicense : also resin of Vateria indica, 

KUNCUMA PESALU, Tel. Phaseolus. Linn. 

KUNDAGU, Tam. ? Sinapis ramosa, R . KtJNDRU, Hind. Coccinea indica. 

KUNDA GURVA-TIGA, Tel. ? Smilax KUNDU PALE, or Hundu Pale, the fruit 
ovalifolia, Roxb. of a tree which grows to about eighteen inches 

KUNDAL, Mahr. Sterculia urens. in diameter and twenty feet high. Its fruit 
KUNDALI, Sans. Volkameria inermis. is eaten by the natives and by wild animals. 
KUNDALIA, BBNG.Desmodium triflorum. —- Edye , M . and C. 

KUNDALOO, see Jur-kundaloo. KUNDUR ROOMI, Pers. Pistacia len- 

KUNDAL PANNEI MARAM, Tam. tiscus. 

The Caryota urens tree. Kund&l Panei Vel- KUNDURU, Tel. Boswellia thurifera* 
lam, Jagree. Kundal Pane Manui, Seed of KUNDUZ, a small town of 500 souls in a 
Caryota urens. narshy valley, about 40 miles south of the 

KUNDA MALLI, Tel. Polygonum bar- Oxus. It is surrounded on all sides by hills, 
batum. , and is so very insalubrious that the proverb 

KUNDA MANI, or Gunda-mani, Tam. runs, if you wish to die go to Kunduz. The 
Seed of Abrus precatorius. chief of Kunduz, Murad Beg, 'ill-treated 

KUNDA MUGA, Tel. Cucurbita Jage- Moorcroft and robbed him of money and. 
naria, Linn . effects to the extent of 23,000 rupees. Ta 

KUNDANA KOMOOLOO, Tel.? Sta- 1830, he had occupied all the valley of tbe 
pelia virgata. Oxus and ruled all the countries immediately 
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KUNG-FU-TZE. 


KUNG-FU-TZE. 


north of the Hindu Kush. It lies in a valley 
among the hills running from E. to W. about 
30 miles, and from N. to S. about 40 miles, 
and the great mountain the Hindu Kush is 
visible, and Khulam, Heibah, Gori, and In- 
derab are subject to it. After passing Kunduz 
and Baghlan a traveller arrived at Andar 
(Audarab), where he says a city formerly 
existed which had altogether disappeared. 
Starting for the Hindu Kush (the name 
which he uses) they met with hot springs 
in which he washed, and lost the skin of his 
face in consequence. These were no doubt 
the hot springs of Sirab, near where the 
Passes of Tul and Khawak diverge in the 
upper valley of Andarab, and which are men¬ 
tioned by Wood as having temperatures of 
108* and 124° Fahr,— Woods' Journey, p . 
413. See Kush, Kabul, Khulm. 

KUNEE, Malkal. Abrus precatorius. 

KUNER, see Kohistan. 

KUNG, a Chinese family, lineal descend¬ 
ants of Confucius, whose surname was Kung ; 
the oldest and highest European families sink 
into insignificance before it. The great ances¬ 
tor of the Kung lived 550 years before Christ, 
about 200 years after the foundation of Rome. 

KUNGANI, Hind. Abutilon indicum,Z>ow 

KUNGEE KI PAT, Lat. Malva mauri- 
tiana. 

KUNG-EVELKA, Duk. Nelumbium 
speciosum, Willd. 

KUNG-FU-TZE, or Confucius, was the 
founder of the school of philosophy in China, 
which contains injunctions as to conduct, 
and may be termed the moral code of China, 
in which learning ( We?i), courtesy, good 
breeding and propriety (Li), doiug as you 
would be done by (Shu), sincerity in wor¬ 
ship of the deity (Tien), are everywhere 
inculcated. He never claimed the possession 
of snpernatural power, and invariably reprov¬ 
ed all who attributed such to him. Every 
word he uttered has become, in China, a 
maxim, a proverb and an aphorism, and in 
the fact that his language is intelligible to 
every Chinaman at the present day, his incul¬ 
cations are of greater power than the Latin 
or the Greek, both unknowu to their descend¬ 
ants. Once he was asked, whether there 
were one word which represented all the 
duties of life, he answered “ Shu ,” a word 
which Confucius and his commentators have 
explained to mean “ as I would not that 
others should injure me so would I not 
injure them also.** To seek the good of others 
equally with your own, is. to fill a large 
portion of the field of virtue. At the time 
of his death, the number of his disciples 
was about 3,000, of whom about 72 were 
his more intimate associates. All his teach - 
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ing consists of a few simple words. Oue 
of his aphorisms, “ Chu Chung sin,” ver¬ 
bally, “ Head, faithful, sincere,” mean that 
fidelity and sincerity are the paramount or 
primary virtues. Another is that Wen and 
Li make up the whole sum of human excel¬ 
lencies. “ Lun yu,” judge others indulgently, 
yourself severely. Confucius was a sage and 
a statesman. Among his other celebrated 
literary laboui’s, undertaken in b. c. 490 and 
the following years, he edited the Yih-king, 
and appended those annotations which have 
given the work its subsequent value. What 
philosophical views may have been attached 
to the Yih-king of Wan-wangand Chou-kung 
by the contemporaries of Confucius, we know 
not. That work, together with the other 
three works edited or compiled by Confucius, 
viz., the Shoo-king and the Le-ke, consti¬ 
tute the whole of the ancient literature of 
China which has come down to posterity,'and 
who have it only, as it was explained, arranged 
or modified in passing through his hands. It 
is well known that he expressly repudiated 
portions of it, as containing doctrines adverse 
to the views which he held and strove to 
diffuse. The names only of some celebrated 
ancient books, one dating from the times of 
Fuh-he himself, have been preserved. It is 
these circumstances which constitute the 
labours of Confucius, the commencement of a 
distinct literary epoch. Apart from the labours 
of Confucius himself, the permanent literary 
results of this, the first of the two great phi¬ 
losophic or literary epochs of China, are con¬ 
tained in the collection of works called the 
Four Books, composed by different members 
of the school which lie founded. The last 
contains a record of the ethical and political 
teachings of Mencius, (Meng-tse) who died 
in b. c. 31 7, and closed the first epoch. The 
Chinese people are in nowise prohibited from 
worshipping in the Buddhist and Taouist 
temples ; in other words, they may regulate 
their purely religious life by the tenets of 
these, or indeed of any other sect. But where 
Taouism or Buddhism would leave the region 
of religion, and, in the form of philosophy or 
morality, extend their direct influence into the 
domain of the social science and art, there 
Confucianism peremptorily and effectually pro¬ 
hibits their action. Not only are the national 
legislation and administration formed exclu- 
sively on Confucian principles, it is by them 
also that the more important acts of the private 
life of the Chinese are regulated,as for instance 
marriages. The cause of the prevalence of 
Christianity aud mahoraedanism in China, in 
spite of discouragements, lies in the fact that 
Confucianism says little or nothing of a super¬ 
natural world or of a future existence. Hence 
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KUNJI. 


KUNG-QUA. 

it leaves almost unsatisfied those ineradicable respect. The house resembles a privai 
cravings of human nature, the desire to revere dwelling of the better class.— American Ex - 
and the longing for immortal life. That it yedition to Japan^p. 189. 
has, notwithstanding its want of these holds KUNGU, a peculiar kind of rouge in great 
on the human heart, maintained itself not request among the ladies of Siudh who keep 
simply in existence, but as the ruliug system, it in a little ornamented box.— Richard E» 
is a fact that must, as soon as it is perceived, Burton's Sindh , p. 392. 
form for every true thinker a decisive proof KUNGU, Hind. Lycium europseum. 
of the existence of great and vital truths in KUNGUR, Kunjur or Chungur, a wander- 
its theories, as well as thorough soundness ing houseless race iu the Punjab, probably the 
and wholesomeness in the practical rules which same as the Chinganeh of Turkey, the Italian 
it dictates. By Chinese philosophy, must be Zingaro, the Spanish Gitano, and the English 
understood Confucian philosophy ; and by Gipsy. About Delhi, the race is called 
Chinese morality, the moral principles rooted Kunjur, a word which in the Punjab implies 
in that philosophy. The works of Confucius, a courtesan dancing girl. See Zingarro. 
which are used by his followers, are called KUNGWEL, Hind. Nelumbiura specio- 
the “ five canonical books,” and are held in sum, Willd. Kungwel ka gudda, its root, 
the greatest veneration, the whole tenor of KUNGYE, see India, 

these works indicate morality and sound poli- KUNHAN, a river at Matnee in Nagpore. 

tical views ; one political extract must suffice. KUNI, Malkal. Abrus precatorius, W. 

“Let those who produce revenue be many, and S? A. Kuni vera, its root, 
those who consume it few ; let the producers KUNICII, or Kunch, Hind. Alnus sp. 

have every facility, and let the consumers KUNJAD, IIind. Sesamum orientale. 

practise economy, and thus there will be at all KUNJANA, is the name given by maho- 

times a sufficiency of revenue.” He was born medans to a migratory tribe in the southern 
b. c. 552, and died b. c. 479, aged 73 years. Mahratta .country who style themselves 
He and Lao Tze were contemporaries, Lao Tze Raj-yogni. They are of ordinary stature, 
was the founder of the Taoist or Reason sect, dark-featured, and not well-favoured, and state 
He was a hermit, an ascetic, who discouraged that they came originally from Bhopal which 
acceptance of public employment. He made their forefathers left 150 years ago. They 
reason the ground-work of his doctrines, and encamp without the walls of cities, and have 
they had much to recommend them, but his no definite period of residence. The men 
teachings have merged into gross idolatrous play on musical instruments, and the women 
rites, the study of astrology and necromancy, combine the art of dancing to fascinate the 
fanatical observances, self-inflictions, such spectators. They call themselves hindoos and 
as dancing in flames, mutilating thq body, say they worship the brahmanical deities, but 
practising abstinence and seclusion.— Bow - they wear clothes like the mahomedans and 
ring ; Sin's China and the Chinese , Vol. ii, never have brahmins to preside at their festi- 
p. 146. See China, Kung-Fu. vals. They also eat the cow, but never eat 

KUNGHI, Guz., Hind. A comb. the bog. They bury their dead and they 

KUNGGUN, Hind. A bracelet. Kung- place offerings of rice to the manes of the 
gun khoina, a mahomedan ceremony. dead, and draw the most favourable omen of 

KUNGI, Hind. Wheat-blight or red- the state of the deceased by the offerings 
rust. being eaten by a cow. 

KUNGI A, Beng., Hind. Urena sinuata, K UN JAR, Hind. Sageretia brandrethiann. 

Linn. KUNJED, Pbrs. Sesamum orientale, 

KUNGILIAM, Tam. Bdellium. Gingelly seed. 

KUNGIYA, Beng. Congea pentandra. KUNJEE or Kunji an oil of Jubbulpore, 
KUNGNI, also Kungu, Beng. Millet, extracted from the seeds of a leguminous 
Panicum italicum, Linn . Italian panic grass, plant, cultivated in gardens, it is used exter~ 
KUNGOO-JOORIYA, Beng. Helopus nally iu the treatment of itch, but is far 
filiculmis. inferior in its effects to sulphur. Internally, 

KUNGOORAY, small triangular lumps it is said to be poisonous in large doses.— 
made of Thoollee. Dr. Wilson ; J. B. Williams , in Cal. Cat . 

KUNGOOYA, Beng. Urena sinuata. Ex. 1862. 

KUNG-QUA, Chin. A resting place for KUNJEERAM MARAM or Poison tree, 
travellers, or rather for officers of Government Strychnos nux vomica.— M. E. J. R. 
in Lew Chew. The Kung-qua corresponds KUNJI, Ganji or Conjee, Hind. A por* 
very nearly to the Turkish khan, except that, ridge or caudle made by boiling wheat, rie^, 
being used only by persons of some considera- &c., in the south of India, a usual term for 
tion it is far more neat aud elegant iu every food : also starch. 
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KUNKUB. 


KUNNU KUTTI PILLU. 


KUNJI or Kunji tundhe, Hind, of Ravi, 
Rhamnns purpureus. 

KUNJOO, a red powder made by steeping 
tumeric-root in an alkali, used in India for 
the forehead marks of the hindoos.— Sim - 
mond’s Diet. 

KUNJRA, Hind., &c. A caste who sell 
vegetables. 

KUNJU-LUTA, Beng. Pergularia odora 
tissima. 

KUNJUR, or Chungur, see Kuugur, Ziu- 
garro. 

KUNJUR, a hawker of fruits and vege¬ 
tables. 

KUNKA-NUTI, Beng. Amarantus atro- 
purpureua. 

KUNKEE ? ground-rice, or the scraps 
that fly off in pounding rice to separate it 
from the husks : qu. Kankri ? 

KUNKER, a limestone deposited from 
water : very common in India. See Kunkur. 

KUN KHAM, Alt. Gardenia lueida, 
Jdovb. 

KUNKHOORA, also Kunchoora, in Rang- 
pore, China grass ; Rlieea boehmeria. 

KUNKROL, Beng. Mixed bitter gourd, 
Momordica mixta. 

KUNKS and Sumascrrie, rivers near 
Khurosh and Doorgapur in Nusseerabad. 

KUNKUDU CHETTU, Tel. Sapiudus 
emarginatus, Vahl. ; R ii, 279 ; W. A. 

KUNKUMA DONDA, or Nagadouda, 
Tel. Byronia rostrata, Rottl. Dr. Rox¬ 
burgh’s name refers to the scarlet colour of 
the fruit, from kunkumu, vermilion. 

KUNKUMA PUYVU, Tel. Rottlera 
tinctoria, R., also Crocus sativus, L. The 
Sanscrit names are Kasmir jaman and 
Kavera, W., 218, this is imported from 
Kashmir and sold in every drug-bazaar. 

KUNKUR, a fresh water limestoue, appa¬ 
rently peculiar to India, of very recent origiu, 
some of it even now forming in the soil. 
Generally fouud in nodules, or small pieces. 
Its name is derived from a Hindustani word, 
mending nodule. There are two varieties, 
the red and the white ; the red differs from 
the white, solely in containing a large propor¬ 
tion of peroxide of iron ; the white consists 
of carbonate of lime, silica, alumiua, and 
sometimes magnesia and protoxide of iron. 
Kunkur is also deposited by calcareous waters 
abounding in infusorial animalcule ; the waters 
of the annual inundations are rich in lime, and 
all the facts that have come under observation 
appear to indicate that this is the source of 
the Kunkur deposit, which is seen in a 
different form in the Italian travertine, and 
the crescentic nodules of the Isle of Sheppey 
and of Boulogne. Kunkur is a limestone, 
mostly nodular—always fresh water and 
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recent—in most cases in the act of being 
formed under our eyes. It is sometimes found 
iu thick stratified beds like the travertine near 
Rome, and seems in this case to have been 
formed by calcareous springs : more generally 
it is met with' in clay or alluvial soil, in the 
shape of small pieces from the size of peas or 
filberts to that of the hand. In the blue clay 
which stretches along the Indian shores, it is 
found in vast abundance generally assuming 
the most fantastic forms—indeed it abounds 
iu every rice field and open soil all over the 
country. The more recent varieties seem to 
be formed by the agency of the rains : when 
the earth abounds with vegetation, the tepid 
waters are charged with fixed air and dissolve 
the lime prevailing in the soil everywhere 
around,—the mineral being again thrown down 
as the advancing season dispels the excess of 
gas. It iu this state absorbs the clayey 
matter around and cements it into kunkur. 
This is collected by the lime-burner, placed 
with firewood in small-sized conical kilns, and 
burnt in the usual way. It contains 72 of 
carbonate of lime, 15 of sand, and II of clay 
and oxide of iron, hut usually about 70 per 
cent, of carbonate of lime, about 2\ per cent, 
of carbonate of magnesia, a trace of oxide of 
iron and 10 to 20 per cent, of sand and clay. 
Mixed with half its weight of river sand 
it makes an excellent mortar, burnt in pieces 
of a cubic inch or so in size, and then 
powdered without slaking, it forms a first- 
rate water cement, setting in a few minutes, 
and becoming as hard as stone. Everywhere 
the finer varieties of kunkur are burnt with 
charcoal all throughout the country, in neat 
pigmy-looking kilns, 2£ feet high and about 
as much in diameter at the base. These hold 
about a cubic foot of material, or about 368>s. 
of charcoal and kuukur in equal parts. When 
burnt, it is slaked and then made up into 
bricks, which are sold in the bazaar for the 
purpose of whitewashing. The ordinary Indian 
cement is chunara in its various forms : the 
only Indian building materials, which differ 
materially from those of the rest of the world 
are laterite, concrete and kunkur. — Col. Sykes , 
Lond. Geol. Trans., 1836; Dr. Buist ; 
O’ Shaughnessy. 

KUN KURA of Rungpore. China grass. 

KUNKURI, Duk. Cucumis sativus. Kun- 
kuri ke Binj ka-tel, Duk., is the oil of Cucu¬ 
mis sativus, Cucumber seed oi). 

KUNKUTA GANZALU,Tel. Soap-nuts. 

KUNNADI, Tam. Glass. 
KUN-NA-ZOO, Bubm. Heritiera minor, 
Lam . 

KUN-NE-AN, Bubm. Myiistica, sp. 
KUNNU KUTTI PILLU, Tam. Com- 
melyna communis. 
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KUPASSI. 


KUPPI CHETTU. 


KUN-NYEN-BEN, also ICun-Nyen-Si, tinder. It is also spuu into thread and 
Burm. Species of Dipterocarpus. woven into doth, of which bags are made* 

KUNOR, Hind. Pavia indica. The string, until examined, looks as if form- 

KUNRA PORA-BATUL, Hind. Ipomoea ed of fibre; A coarse kind of blanket, called 
pes-tigridis. kurkee, is said to be made of this substance 

KUNSH, Hind. Alnus, sp. by the hill people north of Deyrah. This 

KUNSJURA, a river near Ramgurh in curious substance is not of much importance, 
the Sabathoo district. — Royle, Fib . PL, p. 301, 

KUNTAKAUI, Sans. Solanum jacquini. KUPEIROS INDIKOS, Gr. Curcuma 
KUNTAL, Beng. Artocarpus iutegri- louga, Roxb. ; Rheede . 
folia. KUPE KIRE, Tam. ? Amarantus polysta- 

KUNTALEE, a river near Susneer, in chyus, and A. tristis. 

Sindhiah’s territory. KUPPER, Ger. Copper. 

KUNTAN, Maiir. A pander, a pimp, a KUPFER VITRIOL, Ger. Sulphate of 
caste said to be sprung from a vaisya-father copper ? 

and a brahman-mother, whose office is at- KUPHONI, a river in the Kumaon Hima- 
tendance on the women’s apartments, and lay a. 

providing dancing girls and courtesans.— KUPI, Tam. An article of women’s jewel- 

Wilson's Glossary. lery. 

KUNTENA CHETTU, or Kaki neredu, KUPI, Beng. Cabbage. Brassicaoleracea. 
Tel. Ardisia humilis, Vahl. KUPILA, Hind. Rottlera tinctoria. The 

KUNTH ? Cassava manioc. dust from the capsule of the fruit is used 

KUNTHA, a necklace or rosary of large to dye silk yellow : alum is used as the mor- 
beads made of silver, crystal, or the earth of dant. It is also considered in medicine as of 
Karbilla. a warm nature, also anthelmintic ; given to 

KUNTHANUM, Maleal. Santalum al- children in butter-milk. Three or four massee 
bum. are a dose, used in ointments for herpetic 

KUNTHI, Beng. Areca catechu, Linn, eruptions : two and a half seers for one rupee. 
KUNTI, wife of king Pandu, and mother — Gen. Med . Top., p. 142. 
of the five Paudava. Kuuti is said to have KUPITTHA, Beng., Sans. Feronia 
been the daughter of Kunti-Bhoja, a chief- elephantum, Coir. ; Elephant apple, 
tain of the Yindhya mountains and to have KUPOC, a Malayan grain measure, 

chosen Paudu for her husband at her tourne- KU-POOP ? A tree of Akyab, grows to 

ment or swayamvara. The Bhoj tribe are a large size, and is plentiful ; wood used for 
said to be represented by the Dhar rajahs.— making boats.— Cal. Cat. Eoc., 1862. 

Wh. ; Hist, of India, p. 66. KUPOOR, Hind. Camphor. 

KUNTIKARI, Beng. Jacquin’s night- KUPOOR KUCHREE, Hind. Hedy- 

shade, Solanum jacquini. chium spicatum. 

KUNTUK-PHAL, Beng. Jaka. Al to- KUPPA, Hind. A large vessel made of 

carpus integrifolia. The Jack-fruit tree. the intestines of the horse, chiefly to hold oil. 
KUNUKA, Beng. Eliretia umbellulata. KUPPAM, Tam. A small village, a hamlet. 
KUNUK CHAMPA, Beng. Ochna squar- KUPPA MANHALA, Can. Bixa orel- 
rosa. Ian a. 

KUNURKA, Beng. Commelyna benga- KUPPA-MANI, Tam., Tel., Maleal. 
lensis. Acalypha indica. There is a plant of this 

KUNZOOL GURRAIB, the title of a name in Ceylon, with which cats are so 
work. enchanted, that they play with it as they 

KUPAISI, Hind. Helicteres isora, Linn, would with a captured mouse, throwing it 
KUPALABRIT, Sans. From kapala, the into the air, watching to see if it will move.— 
forehead or face, and bhri, to hold. Tennent's Sketch Nat. Hist., p. 33. 

KUPALA, Hind. Blitum virgatum. KUPPANTI CHETTU, or Murukonda 

KUPAMENI, Tam. Acalypha indica, L . chettu, Tel. Acalypha indica, L . 

See Kuppa Mani. KUPPAS, Hind. Gossypium. Cotton, 

KUPAS, Hind. Gossypium. Cotton, see properly Kappas. 

Kapas. KUPPEI KIRE, Tam. Amarantus tristis. 

KCPASI, Hind. Helicteres isora. K UPPER, Ger. Copper. 

KUPASSI, Hind. A plant remarkable KUPPHUL, Hjnd. A salt of soda ob- 
for the under-surface in its leaves being cover- tained from the waters of the lake of Loonar f 
ed with a cotton-like tomentum ; hence it is used in fixing the red dyes of cloth, 
called kupassee, from kupas, a name of cot- KUPPI , Du k. Acalypha indica, L . 

ton. The people in the Himalaya use it as KUPPI CHETTU, Tel. Pimpinelia ani- 
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KUR. 


KURANJA. 


fdiro, L, Anise. The syns. in Sanscrit are 
Awakpushpi and Karavi. 

KUPPOOR, see Klmtri. 

KUPPOOR-THULLA, a chiefehip with 
a raja of the Sikh sect. 

KUPRAIL, Guz., Hind. Tiles. 

KUPULA, see Kattyawar. 

KUPURDIGURI, famed for an inscrip¬ 
tion which in language and import is the 
same as those of Dliauli and Girnav. See 
Kapurdigiri, Inscription, Manikhyala. 

KUR, Pers. Cyrus. 

KUR, occupying the Gawilghur range of 
hills are not Goud, but a branch of the Kol 
family. 

KUR, also called Muasi, a hill tribe with 
a language quite distinct from the Good 
being to the N. W. and VV. of the Mahadeva 
hills. 

The close relationship of the Kur and Son- 
thal and their separation from the Dravidian, 
are illustrated by a few examples : — 


English. 

Hurl. 

Son th all 
or Kol. 

I Gond 
(dialects. 

| Tamil. 

| Telugu. 

Dog 

2ita;Chita|Seta 

Nei 

Nay 

Kukka 

Kar 

Lutur 

Lutur 

Kavi 

Kudu 

Chaco 

Hair 

Op; Up; 

s Up 

Meir 

Mayir 

M ukku 

Yentekalu 

Nose 

Mu 

Mu 

M uku 

Mukku 

Belly 

Lai 

Lai 

Pir 

Wairu 

Karpu 

Fire 

Singal 

Singel 

Narpu 

Tanui 

Nerappu Neppu 

Water 

iDa 

Da 

Tannir 

Niru 

House 

Ura 

Ora 

Ron 

Vldu 

Illu 

Star 

[Epal 

Ipii 

Sukum 

Tarakei 

Man 

Koro 

— 

Manwai 

Manidan Manshi 

Two 

Barku 

Bara 

Hand 

Iraudu 

ltandu 

Three 

Apkor 

Apia 

Muud 

Mundru 

Muni 


The Kur or Muasi and the Korku or Kurku 
to the north-west and west of the Mahadeva 
hills are, in language, at least, quite distinct 
from the Gond tribes. 

From the geographical distribution of the 
Kol and Dravidian languages, Mr. Jlislop asks, 
“ May we not conclude tlieu that while the 
stream of Dravidian population, as evidenced 
by the Brahui in Baluchistan, entered India 
by the N. W., that of the Kol family seems to 
have found admission by the north-east ; and 
as the oue flowed south towards Cape Kumari 
(Comorin) and the other in the same direction 
towards Cape Rouraania, a part of each appears 
to have met and crossed iu Central India.” 
This hypothesis, a Reviewer remarks, rests on 
the presence of the Brahui iu Baluchistan a 
fact, however which is not iuconsistent with 
the supposition that the Dravidian tribes may 
also have entered Iudia from the north-east, or 
even across the Himalaya, as the Kan a war i, 
No war, Chepaug and other tribes have done, 
while the Kol tribes were au offshoot from a 
latter horde, the main body.of which eutered 
the eastern Peninsula. The Brahui may have 
been driven westward from the upper Indus 
by the invading Aryans. 

. KUR, or Kar, a term in use amongst the 


Mahratta and Nair races. Many of the princi¬ 
pal Mahratta families derive their name from a 
compound formed from that of the village 
where they were born, and the substantive 
Kur, which signifies an inhabitant, as Nimbal- 
Kur, Pattun-Kur, &c. Kur, in Maleali, means 
a class, a party. The people of Malabar, 
from the rajas and brahmans to the lowest 
races, are divided into classes, the Chenara 
Kur, the fighting or ruliug class, and the 
Panniyur Kur, the civil and laboring class ; 
their usages differ materially, and the distinc¬ 
tions are carefully preserved.— Malcolm's 
Central India , Vol. i, p, 142 ; Wilson's 
Glossary . 

KUR, Arab. Colocasia antiquorum, Schott . 

KURA, Tel. Vegetables, greens. 

KURA, Mahr. Ixora parviflora. 

KURA, Hind. Panjab, Seed of Holar- 
rhena antidysenterica, Wall . 

KURA, Hind. Saccharum sara. 

KURAB, Pers. Is seen when looking on 
a plain covered with haze or mist, but not 
reflected as the mirage. It constitutes, how¬ 
ever, that deceptive appearance for which the 
Persians have various names, such as Kurab, 
Kivir, Namayesh-i-ab, Walah Serab, &c.— 
Ouseley's Travels , Vol. i, p, 270. 

KURACIIEE LIGHTHOUSE, on Mu- 
noora poiut in lat. 24° 47' 20" N., long. 60° 
58' E. From Kurachee, iron steam-boats 
run on the Indus to Mooltan, calling at Bea¬ 
con, Tatta, Hydrabad. See Karachee. 

KURAGU MANJAL, Tam. Bixa orel- 
lana, Arnott. 

KURA-KURA, Malay. A land tortoise. 

KURAL, a celebruted poetical production 
in Tamil, treating of morals. 

KURAL, Hind. Hemidesmus indicus, 
Rheede, 

KURAL ofChenab. Hedera helix; the Ivy. 

KURAL ? Ociraum sanctum. 

KUR ALE A, Karn. A shepherd race, 
who manufacture coarse woollens, Wilson s 
Gloss, 

KURAMBAR, Karn. A shepherd race in 
the south of India, who tend sheep, also 
weave coarse woollens. The Kurambar 
womeu of the Wynaad and the Chenchur of 
Masulipatam and Guntoor, are said to have 
a similar costume. See India, Curumbar. 

KURAND, Hind. Corchorus depressus. 

KURANDWAR, see India. 

KURA NELLI or Nelli, Tel. Premna 
esculenta, R. t iii, 81. 

KURANGANYASA, ,Sans. From kara, 
hand, anga, a part, and nyasa, to place. 

KURANJ, Hind. Corundum. 

KURANJ, Hind., Mahr* See Honge. 
KURANJA or Kuranju, Beng. Pqnga- 
mia glabra. 
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KURBA. 


KURBOQZAH, 


KURANJI VAMAM or Kurasani varaam, KURB A J, Ar. A switch of dried and twist- 

Tel. Onidium diffusum, DC . ; Ligusticum ed hippopotamus hide, the ferule, horsewhip, 
diffusum, R., ii, 92. and “ cnt-o’nine-tails” of Egypt.— Burton 9 s 

KURA PALLERU, Tel. Vitis auriculata, Pilgrimage to Meccah , Vol . i, p. 30. 

Wall. , 145. Cissus aur., R., i, 411. KURBAN, Malay. A buffalo. 

KURA PASUPU, Tel. Zinziber cassu- KURBAN, Arab., Pees., Hind. A 

munar, R., i, 49. sacrifice. As might be supposed from the 

KURA SANNA, Hind. Berthelotia lan- sacrificial rites amongst the Jews, allusions to 
ceolata. such are to be fouud also in the New Testa- 

KURASKAI, Hind., Pushtu. Berberis ment. This occurs as the word Curban, Mark 
aristata and other species of Berberry. vii, 11. But ye say, if a man shall say unto 

KURATIYA JUBANEE, Beng. Tri- his father or mother, It is Curban, that is to 
chelostylis jovanee. say, a gift, by whatsoever thou mightest be 

KURBA, the coal-bearing (Damuda) beds profited by me ; he shall be free. This word 
of Kurba extend for about forty miles to the is equivalent to Sadqa or Tassadooq or Fida, 
eastward, as far as Rabkub in Udipur and is often used by men or women addressing 
(Oodeypore.) They also extend far to tho a superior, in which case it means merely, I 
south-east towards Gangpur, and to the north- am your sacrifice. The word is Arabic, 
wards towards Sirguja, and in all probability derived from .the Hebrew, has allusion to an 
are continuous, or nearly so, with the deposits approaching to God, and means a sacrifice, a 
of the same nature known to occur in these victim, an offering, an oblation, for which 
districts. Main Pat and the neighbouring also, we have the Greek Kapirofia . The other 
hills, and all the country on the road from words, in the Arabic, Sadqa, Fida and Tassa- 
Maiu Pat through Chandargarh and Jashpur dooq mark the continuance of the sacrificial 
to Ranchi, consist of metamorphic rocks with rite. Sadqa, properly Sadaqa, from the 
the exception of a cap of trap and laterite on Hebrew, means alms, propitiatory offerings 
Main Pat. Indications of the existence of and sacrifice. The words are continued into 
coal seams, were afforded by the occurrence Hindustani, in Sadqe-jana or Sadqe-hona, to 
of fragments of coal in the rivers, especially become a sacrifice for the welfare of another, 
in the Maud, whore wero found a few seams and Sadqe karna, to sacrifice for the welfare 
near Chitra, twelve miles west of Rabkub and of another. Mahomedons have two great Kur- 
nearly thirty east of Kurba. Two or three ban or religious festivals, the Bakr-Eed, called 
are seeu in the Mand, about three to four also Eed us Zoha, also Eed i Kurban, which 
miles east-north-east of Chitra, but they are is held on the 10th Zu ul Hoj in commemora- 
only from a foot to 18 inches in thickness, tion of the offering up of Ishmael by Abraham. 
In a small stream, the Koba Naddi, which The other is the Eed ul Fitr or Ramzan ki Eed, 
runs south of Chitra, one seam about three held on the 1st of Shawal at the close of the 
feet in thickness is seen near the village of Ten- Ramzan fast. The three lesser Eed are the 
dumuri, more-than a mile south-east of Chitra. Akhiri Char Shambah, on the last Wednesday 
It is nearly horizontal, having a very low of Safar, when Mahomed in his last illness, 
irregular dip to the west or south-west. Part felt a little better and bathed for the last time, 
consists of fair coal, the remainder is shaly. The Shab i Barat, or night of recording is 
The only seam examined from which it is another, and it is held on tho 16th Shaban. 
possiblo that a supply of useful fuel might be Other religious festivals are Moharrara, Bari- 
obtained, is exposed in the same stream rather wafat, Miraj i mobammed, Charaghan i zandah 
nearer to Chitra, being about a mile from that Shah Madar, Charaghan i Banda Nawaz, Pir 
village, close to the boundary of the village i Dastagair and Ooroos i Kadr-wali. 
ofTendumuri, appears to be of considerable KURB ANA WANL 00, or Bulj era wan¬ 
thickness, perhaps 20 feet, and the lower loo, Tel., amongst the Teling races are migra- 
portion appeared to be fair in places. The tory grain and salt merchants like the Bin- 
dip is about 15* to the north-north-west, jara race. 

Lieutenant Sale, found a seam of coal about KURBALA, the name of a place in Iraq 
four mileB north-west of Rabkub in a small vhere Hussun is buried. Kurbalaka Maidan, 
stream running into the Mand, and this may the plain where Hosein was slain, 
be the source of the blocks in the river bed. KURBEE, Hind., the stalks, cut small, of 
Several coal localities are north of Kurba and the sufaid Jooar, or Saonulee, the Sorghum 
Udipur. The rajah of Jashpur told that coal vulgare, and in this state is extensively used 
occurred in hi? territory in the Khurea country, for feeding cattle. 

twenty-four miles north-west of Jashpur KURBOOR, Beng. Curcuma reclinata, 

Nagar,, about one hundred miles or rather KURBOOZAH, Hind. Cucumis meio. 

more west by south of Rancih. Melon. 
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&URCHI-WANDLU, Tel. An out-caste 
people in southern India, who are engaged in 
mat-making. 

KURCHOORA, Beng. 

Shoothee, Hind. Kurcukma zerurabet, Roxl. 

Zedoaria longa. FI. Ind. y Vol. i, p. 20. 

Long zedoary. 

A 'plant of the East Indies, stemless, 
roots palmate and tuberous, pale-yellow 
internally, smell pleasant and camphor-like, 
taste aromatic and bitterish. This is the long 
zedoary of pharmacy.— O’ Shatighnessy, p. 
648. 

KURD. This people is supposed by Dr. 
Latham to be identical with the Karduchi of 
the Anabasis. Merv is held by the Kurd. 
Noraade Kurd tribes, occasionally occupy 
the elevated valley of Dasht-i-be-Dowlat, 
N. W. of Moostung, at the head of tlio Bolan 
pass. On the West of Saharawan the country 
is held by pastoral tribes, the Sirpherra and 
their branch, the Rodani, Kurd of the 
Dasht-i-be-Dowlat: Sherwaui of Khad, and 
theRaisani ofDolai and Khanak. The Dnsht- 
iwbeDowlat in the northern part of Saharawan 
and west of the Bolan hills, is about 15 miles in 
length and breadth. In spring it is covered 
with lovely flowers and grasses, and is tlieu 
covered with the toman of the Kurd, who 
retire to Merv after the harvest of autumn, 
and then predatory bands of Khaka roam 
over the ground and attack travellers. The 
Kurd possess the Dasht-i-be Dowlat and Merv, 
also Tikari in Each Gandava. The Kurd 
of the Dasht-i-be Dowlat are surmised to 
have come from the west in the train of 
some conqueror and settled where they 
now are. The Turkoman is a shepherd 
and neatherd ; the warlike Kurd is pastoral 
and nomade, the Georgian is largely endowed 
both physically and mentally, but are less 
tenacious in purpose. Amongst their 
families are treasures of female beauty. 
The Kurd are distributed over the western 
part of Asia much after the manner of the 
Armenians ; and there are whole tracts of 
country where the Kurd and Armenian 
villages alternate* The nucleus, however, of 
the Kurd family lies south of Armenia; 
along the mountain-ridge which separates 
Asiatic Turkey from Persia. There are, also, 
a few of the Kurd within the Russian frontier. 
Some pay allegiance to both Persia and Turkey, 
but there are move which are independent of 
both. Some are well within the Turkish, 
others as well within the Persian, frontier. 
They all speak the Persian language, but their 
feelings of nationality are local and tribual 
rather than general. Their habits are rude 
and predatory. They are hardy, brave, 
rapacious. The costume of the Kurd is> 


with the wealthier classes, entirely oriental ; 
that of the people varies from it a little. The 
men wear wide linen trowsers, and over them 
a shirt confined by a girdle, as well as some¬ 
times a woollen jacket without sleeves, made of 
stuff of only a hand’s breadth wide, and sewed 
together. Some, instead of white trowsers, 
have brown ones, which are excessively ugly, 
and look like sacks with two holes to thrust 
the feet through. Their cliaussure consists 
of boots of red or .yellow leather, with large 
iron heels ; or sometimes shoes made of coarse 
white wool, and adorned with three tassels. 
On their heads they wear the turban. The 
women have the red and yellow boots, with 
iron heels, and loose trowsers like the men ; 
but over this they wear a long blue garment, 
long enough to reach half an ell below the 
feet, but which is tucked up under the girdle ; 
and a largo blue shawl hangs down below the 
knee. Round their heads they wind black 
shawls in the turban fashion, or they wear the 
red fez, with a silk handkerchief wound round 
it, and on the top of that a sort of wreath 
made of short black fringe, put on like a 
diadem and leaving the forehead free. The 
hair falls in narrow braids over the shoulders, 
and from the turban hangs a heavy silver 
chain. It is not easy to imngino a more 
becoming headdress. Girls and women go 
with their faces uncovered, and exquisitely 
beautiful girls with really noble features, are 
to be seen. Their complexions are brown, 
and the eye-brows and eye-lashes black, or dyed 
with henna. Nose-rings are only seen among 
the women of the very lowest class. A 
Kurdish writer, in his preface to a history of 
his native country, states that authors differ 
regarding the origin of the Kurd. Some believe 
them to be descended from those persons who 
were saved from the cruelty of Zohak. The 
prisoners informed Xenophon, that the 
Carduchi who inhabited the mountains 
along the Tigris, through which he desired to 
march, “ were a warlike nation and not subject 
to the king, and that once the king’s army, 
consisting of one hundred and twenty thousand 
men, penetrated into their country, whence not 
one of them returned, the roads being hardly 
passable.” There are some Arabian tribes in 
this tract of country, and several of the principal 
Kurdish chiefs boast a descent from families 
of that nation. The historian of Kurdistan 
includes all the province of L&ristan in that 
country ; which, according to him, extends to 
the Persian Gulf. The same author states, 
that Kurd signifies “ valiantand that 
Roostum, though born in Seistan, was of a 
Kurdish family. He says, that the common 
reading of Roostum-e-Goord, iti ferdusi, is 
erroneous, and that it should be Roostum-e- 
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Kurd, or Roostum the Kurd.— Latham's 
Nationalities of Europe, VoL ii, p, 131 ; 

&innett's Lady's Voyage, p. 212; Malcolm's 
History of Persia, VoL ii, pp . 207-208, 240. 

KURD ? Galedupa arborea. 

KURDEH or Curdee, Hind. Safflower. 

KURDISTAN. The country of the 
Kurd, is a district in the east of Persia, 
though the Kurd are also found in the west 
of Persia, in Asia Minor and Syria. They 
own a partial subjection to the king of Per¬ 
sia. The Kurd are mahomedans in creed. 
They are wiry and bony in make, with very 
prominent features, elongated faces and dark 
skins. They are divided amougst each other 
into tribes, called the Bulbassi, the Jaf, Beb 
her, Sindjani ; and in the south, the Lak, 
Faili or Bakhtiyari tribes, in the mountain¬ 
ous parts south of Kirmanshah. Its limits 
comprise the greatest part of the territory of 
the Kurd or Carduchi. This exteusive tract 
is divided ioto four districts, two of which 
are Kirmanshah and Ardelan. The Kaldani 
people, according to their own account, were 
converted to Christianity by St. Thomas and 
two of the seventy disciples. By means of a 
rigidly enforced system of exclusion, they 
have preserved their freedom as a republic, 
their religious tenets and simple liturgy have 
also remained nearly unchanged since the 
Gospel was introduced into their secluded 
valloys. The remarkable country of the 
Kaldani stretches eastward of the district of 
A mad iy ah, between lake Van and the Taurus. 

In the interior, are terraces cultivated with 
rice or other grains, with a succession of deep, 
dark, wooded valleys, between the high and 
rugged Alpine ranges of Julamerik, the 
tfawur Tagh, and other chains, which rise to 
the uplands, situated beyond the back-bone 
of Kurdistan. A production in ancient As¬ 
syria is the celebrated manna ; (Exod. xvi. 
15, 31, 33 and .35 ; Numb. xi. 7,) which, 
in Turkish, is most expressively called 
Kudrat-al-havassi, or the divine sweetmeat. 
The Kurd not only eat manna in its natural 
state as they do bread or dates, but their 
women make it into a kind of paste ; being 
in this state, like houey, it is added to other 
ingredients used in preparing sweetmeats, 
which, in some shape or other, are found in 
every house throughout the east . Goats and 
sheep are met with in large flocks, and the 
wool of the latter is particularly good, provid¬ 
ed it is carefully washed. The buffalo is not 
bo common as in the plains ; but oxen and cows 
are abundant, and of full size ; they are used 
almost universally to carry light burthens, 
chiefly of corn, which is balanced over the 
back of the animal in a stout double bag, 
made of thick woollen cloth. Of the popu- 
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lation of Kurdistan it is difficult to speak, 
with any degree of precision, but it appears 
to be thickly peopled, considering the moun¬ 
tainous character of the country ; such is 
certainly the case in those parts which have 
been examined by Mr. Rich, Major Rawlinson 
and preceding travellers. The Sekkir, Nur- 
ud-din, Shinkis, Gellates, Bulbasi, Jass, 
Mikris, together with the Bahdinan tribes, 
under the prince of Amadiyah, and Rowan- 
duz, make up an aggregate of about 400,000 
souls ; to whom must be added a large nomade 
population, and the numerical strength of 
many, as yet, unvisited districts. The num¬ 
ber of the Chaldeans and Nestorians proves 
to be much under the estimate made previous 
to Mr. Ainsworth’s visit to their country, 
but still, it may be presumed that the popu¬ 
lation of Kurdistan, west of Zagros, amounts 
to about 2,500,000, or, perhaps, rather more ; 
and a smaller number would scarcely bear a 
fair proportion to the horses and other cattle 
which are known to exist in the country. 
The Kurd are a frontier population, some 
being within the Turkish, others within the 
Persian boundary, their name is the same as 
the ancient Godioei, and they are the Kar- 
duchi. They are mostly mahomedans, and 
its southern members are the Lak, Feili and 
Bukhtiyari tribes who dwell south of Kir- 
maushah. The Sindjavi, are, a predatory 
tribe of Kurd depending upon Persia, who 
alternately inhabit the mountains of Kerman- 
shali and the plains upon the Turkish fron¬ 
tier. They do not number more than 2,000 
families. Mr. Rich tells us that the people 
of Kurdistan are divided into two different 
races : the one consisting of the tribes, the 
other of the peasants or Gooran. The 
Kurd, like the Persian, eat slowly, and talk 
between whiles, their dinner lasting as long 
as ours. They have a great objection to the 
ravenous mode of feeding practised by the 
Turks, among whom the dishes are put down 
separately on the table, and taken off after a 
few mouthfuls have been snatched by the 
guests. This seems to be the old Tartar 
fashion ; while the Persians appear always 
to have been deliberate at their meals. Hafiz 
alludes to this when saying, “ these wanton 
damsels have snatched away quiet from my 
heart, as Turks do a tray of plunder the 
different breeds of Arab horses do not breed 
well in Kurdistan though the sire and dam 
be true desert Nedjdi, the colts never turn 
out anything but very common horses. The 
Jaf tribe possesses a breed of small stout 
horses, much celebrated. for their strength 
and activity. There are Kurd in the Dasht- 
i-be Dowlat, Merv, and part of Kutch Gun* 
dava, who are divided into six tribes or elans. 
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Lower Kurdistan is the name given to Lang and the Dinaruin. The Bakhtiyari 
that part of the pashalik of Baghdad which tribe who inhabit the mountains of Luristan, 
lies to the N. E. of the Tigris and which west of Irak between Shuster and Ispahan, 
comprised the chief part of Assyria, and and froqi Shuster to near Ivermanshah, often 
seems to be the land of Kir spoken of in wauderto other parts. They have often attack, 
the second book of Kings and in the prophet ed Ispahan, Nadir shah alone having almost 
Amos. In Kurdistan, Dr. Wolff had long con- reduced them. They are named IIaT«<rxo£«*c 
ferehces with the Jews, whom he found by Strabo, and Patiskharis in the cuneiform 
possessed of much learning. He spoke with inscriptions. Their manners and language 
them in Hebrew and Chaldean, which they have scarcely changed since the days of Cyrus, 
mix considerably with Turkish. The ordi- They retained their independence till about 
nary, as well as some of the more precious 1840, when they were conquered and decimat- 
metals and valuable stones, are found in the ed by the Persian government, and their 
eastern provinces, and also in Azerbaijan ; chiefs kept in perpetual imprisonment at 
copper and other ores abound in Kurdistan, Teheran. The country is famed for the expedi- 
the Julamerik, and other mountain districts, tion of Alexander and his successors* The 
Mr. Rich procured from Omar Aga a list of country south of the great chain probably 
all the districts of Kurdistan, commencing formed the site of the ancient Elam of Scrip- 
from the Bagdad frontier. Daouda, it com- ture, a powerful nation in the early days of 
mences four hours from Kifri. Dillo, Ziu- Abraham, before the kingdoms of Assyria 
ganeh, Kuom Zun, are so called from the and Babylon rose iuto notice in the east.— 
people who inhabit the district. Sheikhan, Euphrates and Tigris , Col. Chesney, p. 128 ; 
Nara and Tchematchemal ; Tchia Souz, t. e., Dr. Wolff's Bokhara , Vol. i, p. 5 ; Rich's 
the Green Mount, Kewatchemala, Shuan, Residence in Kurdistan, Vol. i, pp. 110, 126, 
Schubook, Kalaa, Esker, Kalau, Sewka, Gird 272 ; Baron C. A. DeBode's Travels in 
Khaber, Bazian. This finishes the outer Luristan and Arabistan , p. 522 ; Ferrier's 
line to Sulimania, Karadagh, is bounded by Caravan Journeys , pp. 8-500 ; Malcolm's 
Dillo and Zenganeh on the west and north, History of Persia , Vol. ii, p. 465. See 
on the south it goes to the Diala. The p^ss Zagras, Ears, Kashgoi, Kurdistan, Luristan, 
of Ban-i-kilan on the Diala is in Karadagh. Mamaseni. 

Karadagh is t* large government, and is sub- KURDULA, Hind. Sterculia villosa. 

divided into several districts ; that in which KUREEM OOD DEEN, oblations are 

Ban-i-kilan is situated is called Dizziaieesh, offered at his shrine, 
in which is also Gewrakalaa. Warraawa, KUREH, see Ears, Jat, Jet or Jut. 
Sortchinar, in which is Sulimania ; Soordash ; KURELEE, a river of Jeypore. 

Mount Goodroon is in this district, Mergeh, KURELL, Hind. Hydrilla verticellata, 

Pizhder. Between Mergeh and Pizhder flows Roxb. 

the river of Altoon Kiupri, whose source is KURENDRU, Beng. Common mango- 
at Lajan, four or five hours west of Saouk stein, Garicinia mangostana. 

Boolak. Ghellala, Shinek, Mawutt Aalan, KGRERA, Mahr. Trophis aspera. 
Siwell, Seraou, Mirawa, bounded by Mawutt, KURETA, Duk. Sida lauceolata ; Sida 
Siwell and Aalan. Balukh Gapiron, Sheher- acuta, Bukm. 

bazar, Berkeou, Serotchik, Kulambar, Halle- KURETIA, a hard, fine, close-grained, 
lijee ; bounded by Kulambar, Juanroo, heavy, Ceylon wood. 

Warmawa and Zehar. Shemiran, a mountain- KURETTA, Beng. Sida acuta, 
ous and desert district on the other side of the KURFA, Hind. Portuiaca oleracea. 

Diala Tchowtan, written Tcheftan, it adjoins KURFIYOON, Yunani. Cubebs ; Piper 
Kizzeljee, Terratool, Kara. The Bakhtiari, are cubeba. 

wandering pastoral tribes of Kurd, who take up KURG or Coorg, in its aspect presents 

their warm winter quarters in Arabistan, at the an entire forest, and the long and narrow cul- 
head of the Persian Gulf, but, in summer, tivated valleys enclosed within it serve but 
travel northwards amongst the mountains of to render its vast woods more striking. 
Kirmanshah. The inhabitants of Luri-Bazurg The whole of the eastern boundary presents a 
are now classed under the general title of remarkable line of demarcation exhibiting fcn 
Bakhtiyari ; but originally this name merely almost uninterrupted and impervious wood 
applied to a small tribe, one of the twenty-six from the Burmageiy hills, till reaching the 
distinct clans, among whom the province was Cavery ; this space is wholly uninhabited, 
divided. The Bakhtiyari, with their depen- Advancing westward the woods decrease in 
dencies* numbered recently 28,000 families, density as the country improves in cultiva- 
They comprise exclusive of dependencies, tion, and become gradually thinner till reach- 
thr$e divisions—the Haft-Laug, the Chabari- 1 iug the western ghauts, the immediate sum- 
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KURILE ARCHIPELAGO. 


raits of which partially bare of wood, are 
clothed with a luxuriant herbage. Verajen- 
derpett 20 miles from Mercara, and about 48 
from Cannanore, has a climate similar to that 
enjoyed by the rest of Coorg, cool, healthy 
aud bracing. The temperature ranges from 
70* to 80° at noon, rarely reaching 84°. In 
cloudy, rainy, weather, it continues stationary 
at 66°, and in the cool nights of the S. W. 
monsoon it goes as low as 55°. The wind is 
not so violent there as in some other districts, 
though it blows pretty strong. Coffee culti¬ 
vation was commenced in this district. The 
general elevation of the estates is about 
3,000 to 3,500. The natives are much at¬ 
tached to their little coffee gardens. The 
Coorg or Kodaga tongue is spoken in this 
small principality lying on the western ghauts. 
The Kodaga and has hitherto been re¬ 
garded as Canarese, modified by the Tulu. 
But Mr. Moegling states that it is more 
nearly allied to the Tamil and Malayalum 
than to the Canarese. Dr. Nash describes the 
Coorg and Atnma Coorg as of the same tribe. 
They have a Caucasian head, regular features, 
aqualine nose with chiselled lips, black oyes 
and dark hair. They wear whiskers and 
mustasche,but no beard, have fair complexion 
with intelligent countenances and in gene¬ 
ral a bold independent deportment. They 
follow agriculture and a few seek other em¬ 
ployments, but, as a rule, they eschew mili¬ 
tary employ. They believe themselves to 
bo descendants of the daughters of Chandra 
Varma, king of Matsadesha, obtained by the 
intercession of Parvati. Chandra Varma is 
said to have come originally to Coorg. They 
chiefly worship the goddoss Cavare Ammah 
or Parvati, but demon and ancestor-worship is 
common. They have no guru of their own 
but are under brahminical influence. No 
Coorg man has as yet embraced Christianity. 
The Yeraver tribe or Yerrawanru or Erra 
Yandlu, red men ; and the Yevaru, Yerlan or 
JErlan are servile races in Coorg. 

KURG, Hind., of Panjab, &c. Celtis cauca- 
flica. Nettle tree. 

KURGOADA in Caonra. A slab from 
this place has an inscription in Canarese, 
butthe invocation is in Sanskrit. Its date is 
Salivahaoa 909, a. d. 987 ; and there is an 
era of the family of Machmal, 710, corres¬ 
ponding to the above. Character used in 
inscriptions is Hala Canara. It has an invo¬ 
cation to Siva as Swayambhunath, Parbati, 
Sambhu, and the kings or princes mentioned 
are Machmal Deva and his son Bachwan. 
The inscription is remarkable, adverting to 
the date, for the terms 44 suppressor of the 
pride of the Daitya,” applied to Sambhu 
(Siva), having relation apparently to the ex 
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termination of tbe buddhists, not long previ¬ 
ously, by th8 Saiva sect. The inscription gives, 
lands to a temple of Sambhu, and houses to the 
native priesthood. There is not a word about 
brahmans, and the mention of 44 native priest¬ 
hood’* would seem to couflrm the belief of the 
modern introduction of the brahmans into 
Southern India.— VoL vi, p. 664. 

KURGOTAR, Hind. Saxifraga ligulata. 

KURH, Hind. A savage rite now forgot¬ 
ten in India. The burning of an old woman 
by brahmins to prevent any government offi¬ 
cer placing them under restraint.— Wilson’s 
Glossary. 

KURHURIA, Beng. Achyranthes aspera, 
Linn . 

KURI, Hind. A name of several plants. 
Sterculia villosa, S. wnllichii : Xanthium 
strumarium, Nyetanthes arbor-tristis, Ficus 
cunia, and a species of Eragrostis. 

KURI, Can. A fish-trap basket made on 
the same principle as the mouse-trap with 
narrowing entrance aud springy bamboo spikes 
projecting inwards so as to prevent return ; 
on the same principle as the mouth of the 
purse in a trawl net. On this plan they are 
made of all sizes and of many shapes. The 
small ones used to catch the fry in the rice- 
fields are about a foot long, and are made of 
finely-split and closely-twined bamboo, while 
those used in the rivers are sometimes the 
same, and sometimes as much as 10 or 12 
feet in length, and more elaborately construct¬ 
ed. These traps are called cruives. 

KURI, see Kashmir. 

KURIAPERA BOAR, see Doar,; India. 

KURIL, Pushtu. Capparis aphylla. 

KURI or Kuril of Ravi. Hedera helix. 

KURILA, Beng. Alysicarpus vaginalis. 
KURILE ARCHIPELAGO is on the east 
of Asia, The Kurilian or Aino race occupy 
the mouth of the Seghalin and the southern 
extremity of Kamtskatka, on the main land, 
and all the islands between Kamtskatka and 
Japan. The peninsula of Tarakai is Kurilian. 
In the island of Karafto, Kamoi is their chief 
deity : Kami, in Japanese, is the name of a 
god,—in Mongolia, of a shamanist priest. 
The Aino are the aboriginal races of Yezo, 
whose severe treatment by the Japanese, (ias 
led them to other countries. They also occupy 
the southern part of the island of Seghalin, 
which is in possession of the Japanese. The 
Aino are of short stature with broad faces of 
the Mongol type. They are a timid race, 
their limbs are hairy, they have bushy beards 
and long tangled hair, large heads and clumsy 
figures, the expression of their faces is that of 
good nature cumbered with stupidity. Ac¬ 
cording to M. Rosney, their language is dis¬ 
similar to Japanese, and that j?poken in the 
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KURKU. 


KURMA. 


Kuriles and iu the island of Yezo, are also along the Wurdah river, where, also, dwell 
different from Japanese.—/feu. Mr. Adams , the Gond, Raj Gond, Agarmunde Gond, 
p. 240. See Japan. Bhoya Gond, the Pardban or bard of the 

KURILLA, Duk. Momordica charantia. Gond, the Ballai or Gond Pariah, the Nihal or 
KURING, Hind. Dalbergia arborea. outcaste of the Kurku, the Muge fishers and 
KURISH-CHURIM, Hind. Poiuciana quail-catchers, numbering in all about 34,650 
puleherrima. souls of the aborigines, along with whom are 

KURKEE or Kureta, Beng. Rottboel- 5,196 hindoos.— Campbell, pp, 41-2. 
lia perforata. Thyridostacliyum perforatum. KURKULI, Hind. Leptopus cordifolius. 

KURIT SHUK, Pkrs. Sesamum ori- KURKUM, Hebrew, Pers. Crocus 
entale ; Gingelly or sesimaum oil. sativus, Linn. 

KURKADAGA, Sans. Myrobalau. KURKUNI, Hind., also Tulikukar of 

KURKAM, also Kurku in, Hind., Pers. Hazara, Gardenia tetrasperma. 

Saffron. Crocus sativus. KURKUTCHA, a range of mountains 

KURKAN, Hind. Pennisetum cench- which separates the valley of Kabul from the 
roides. plain of Jellalabad ; and connects the Hindoo- 

KURKA PULI, Tam., Maleal. Garcinia Kush with the Sufed-Koh. The altitude of the 
cambogia, also Prinsepia util is. range varies from 1,000 to 2,000 feet above 

KURKATA, Hind. ? A tree of Chota Ivabool, and the highest part, in 31° 25' and 
Nagpore with a hard,white timber.— Cal. Cat. 69° 30', is 8,000 feet above the sea. There 
Ex. 1862. are four routes over this range, practicable 

KURKATAKI, Sans. Cucumis muri- only for a man and horse ; at Lattabound 
catus. Pass, 4,000 British troops were destroyed iu 

KUR-KHAN, see Kamran. their retreat in 1842. Cold, intense during 

KURKIHAR. About three miles to the winter, the frost splitting the rocks into huge 
north-east of Puuawa is the lurge village of fragments. 

Kurkihar. It is perhaps the largest place KURMA, Hind. Phoenix dactylifera. 

between the cities of Gaya and Bihar. The KURMA, Hind. A tortoise, 

remains at Kurkihar consist of several ruined KURMA, or the Tortoise incarnation of 
mounds, in which numerous statues and small Vishnu, was the second grand avatara of 
votive topes of dark-blue stone have been Vishnu, in the form of a tortoise, and evi- 
fonnd.— B. A. S. «/., 32, 1864. dently refers, like the first matsya or fish 

KURKNI, Hind. Staphylea emodi, Spi- avatar, to the flood. For the purpose of restor- 
raea Lindleyana, Marlea begonifolia, Leptopus iug to man some of the comforts and con- 
cordifolius. veniences that were lost in this flood, Vishnu 

KURKTI, Beng. Cucumis utillissimus, R. is fabled to have become incarnate again in 
KURKU, or Kur, a race who occupy the form of a tortoise : in which shape lie 
Nimar, the Gawilghur hills of Berar, Kalibhit, sustained the mountain Mandara, placed on 
the western Satpura, in the hills about Gawil- his back to serve as an axis, whereon the gods 
ghur near Ellichpur and northwards towards and demons, the vast serpent Vasoky serving 
Indore. Major Keatinge describes them as a as a rope, churned the ocean for the recovery 
tribe of Gond, but that is a mistake, they are not of the amrita, or beverage of immortality. 
Gond, but a branch of the Kol family. The And the result of the operation, that chiefly 
Kurku and Goud keep themselves separate, distinguished this avatara, was the obtainment 
and they each have a separate language, of fourteen articles, usually called fourteen 
Voysey had mentioned that the Goud consider gems, or chaturdesa ratna ; in common lan- 
themselves as a distinct tribe from the Kur, aud guage chowda ratni. These fourteen jewels 
neither eat nor intermarry with them. Their are thus enumerated : 1, the Moon, Chandra ; 
language 1ms a great resemblance to that in 2, Sri, or Lakshmi, the goddess of fortune and 
use by the Lurka Kol aud Santal. None of beauty ; 3, Sura, wine, or Suradevi, the 
these correspond with the words of the Dra- goddess of wine ; 4, Oochisrava, an eight- 
vidian tongues. The Kurku language is headed horse; 5, Kustubha, a jewel of inestim- 
identical with that of the Kol. There are able value ; 6, Parijata, a tree that spon- 
28,709 of this race in Berar : along with the taneously yielded every thing desired 5 7, 
Andh, Gond and Kolatnb, they occupy the Surabhi, a cow similarly bountiful ; 8 , Dhan- 
Mail ghaut and the southern skirts of its hills, wantara, a physician ; 9, Iravati, elephant of 
These four races all resemble each other iu Iudra, with three probosci ; 10, Shank, a 
appearance, though they each speak a different shell conferring victory on whoever should 
tongue, and in 0 heir features they differ sound it 5 11, Danusha, an unerring bow ; 
from the villagers. Many of the Kurku 12, Bikh, poison, or drugs ; 13, Rhemba, the 
occupy the Mail ghat, a strip of wild country Apsara, a beautiful and amiable woman ; 14, 
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KURMI. 


KURMI. 


Ararifca, the beverage of immortality. When Rajput, but, like the Jat race, are assisted by 
hindoos speak of the deity Vishnu having their industrious women who have passed 
been thus incarnated, we must understand it into a proverb for industry, 
with some qualification ; for in fact, there is, Bhale jat Koonbin ki K’hoorpi hat , h 
perhaps, scarcely one point in their mytholo- K’het niraweu apne pi ke sat'h. 
gical religion in which the whole race of They dwell to the south of the Rajput and 
hindoos have faith. There are sectaries aud Jat, have villages of their own, and are also 
schismatics without end, who will believe spread in detached families or groups. Mr. 
only certain points that others abjure ; indivi- Campbell considers them to be identical with 
duals of those sects dissent from the doctrines the Kunbi and to occupy from L. 23° or 24° N, 
believed by the majority ; other philosophical to 16° N., and from the. western frontiers of 
sceptics will scarcely believe any thing, in Guzerat, countries watered by the Wyngango, 
opposition to their easy-faithed brethren, the middle gunga and upper streams of the 
who disbelieve nothing. Thus some saiva, or Nerbuddah. Very few of these become 
followers of Siva, admit the sacredness of the soldiers, and in the valley of the Gauges they 
avatara of Vishnu, but in different degrees of are looked down upon as mere humble tillers 
potency and sanctity : they generally admit of the soil. They are more numerous towards 
the personified interposition of the preserving the Jubbulpore and Saugor territories where 
attribute of the deity in the affairs of the they mingle with the Lodha. Thence, west- 
world, without yielding the point of supre- wards, as on both sides of the Nerbuddah, in 
macy in the prototype. And some zealous Malvva, where they meet the Jat, and through- 
vaishnava, or followers of Vishnu, giving out the southern borders of Hindustan, there 
themselves up to his adoration in some incar- are numerous Kurmi who speak hindi. 
nation, Krishna or Rama, for instance, reject Those in Hindustan are darker aud less good¬ 
will indignation, commensurate with their looking than brahmins and rajputs, but Mr. 
zeal or bigotry, all farther application of Campbell states (pp, 93-4) that they are quite 
divine teinn. Hence may, in part, be dis- Arian in their features, institutions and man- 
cerned the liability under which inquirers ners. Other authorities, however, mention that 
labour, of being misled by sectaries into there is no similarity in the physiognomy of 
receiving schism as orthodoxy, and of forming the Kurmi and Kunbi. The Kurmi sub¬ 
general conclusions from individual or partial divisions are— 

information. Avatara, means in the hindi Jeshwar, I Pat&n, I Patrihu, 

tongue, descent or incarnation, and is a Dhaviai, | Adhonda, | GhoraCharhao. 

term employed by the hindoos to designate But Sir H. Elliot says the seven sub- 
the ten incarnations of Vishnu, usually thus divisions are usually enumerated as K’huree- 
arranged and named : 1, Matsya, or fish ; 2, bind, Puturya, G’horchurha, Jyswar, Canou* 
Kurma, or Tortoise ; 3, Varaha, or Boar ; 4, jea, Kewut and Jhooneya. Wilson also says 
Narasingha, or Man-lion ; 5, Vamana, or they have seven sections, and that in central 
Dwarf; 6, Parasu Rama, the name of a and eastern Hindustan, West and North-West 
favoured person in whom the deity became Provinces, they are the great agriculturists, 
incarnate ; 7, Rama, the same ; 8, Krishna, He says, that they are occasionally seen as 
the same ; 9, Budha, the same ; 10, Kalki, predial slaves to which state they have sold 
or Horse. Of these, nine are past ; the tenth themselves or been sold. The Ghameta of 
is yet to come, and those of Rama and Krishna Behar are a sub-division of Kurmi. They 
are the most remarkable. form, says Elliot, a large class of the culti- 

KURMABU NADDI, a river near Barut- vators in the eastern and central portion of 

T. • xx XX . the N - W - Provinces, few in Delhi and the 

KURMEJA, or Kenja, Hind. Galedupa Upper Doab. Under the different names of 

“t-nou urrrx - „ Cooi'mee, or Koormee, Kunbhi, Kunabi, or 

KUKM-b UIiI, a river of Chittagong. . Koombhee, they extend throughout the greater 
KURMI. The Kurmi are semi-aboriginal part of Hindustan, Bernr and the western 
cultivators, dwelling north of the Kunbi, but Deccan. They are famous as agriculturists, 
to the south of the Rajput and Jat. They bat frequently engage in other occupations, 
form the bulk of the population in the part The Kurmi, Kunbi, Jat and Rajput are the 
of Manbhum, near the, Damudah river, (ZW- chief territorial tribes of Northern India. 
ton, p. 157), and are a very industrious class The Karmi are supposed by Tod to be the 
of quiet cultivators, in considerable numbers in Koolmbi of the Dekhan and to be perhaps 
all the central and eastern parts of the North the most numerous, next to the Jat, of all the 
West Provinces or in Hindustan generally, agricultural classes. Tlie best agriculturists of 
Who there attend to the finer garden style of the Central Provinces are decidedly the Kurmi 
cultivation much more than the Jat and but they seldom occupy the wilder portions of 
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KURMSAQ. KURNAH. 

-he districts and are found mostly in rich black Persians, and among themselves, as equally 
soil tracts. It is a common saying that no contemptuous, Kurmsaq is in very frequent 
Kurmi can exist where he is unable to raise use. Both appear to be terms of no mean an- 
rabi crops. They are a most peaceable set tiquity ; for Ouseley suspects that Sag and 
of men and have always been remarkable Kurmsaq are the Sac® and Khor-Sa-k® men- 
for their royalty to the ruling power. They tioned by Solinus, those barbarous words 
are very tenacious of their ancestral holdings, being probably latinized from an imperfect 
and seldom alienate rights in land unless under apprehension of their sounds. “ The Persians 
the greatest pressure of circumstances. A in their language,” according to this author, 
Kurmi is rarely known to follow any other “ call the Scythians Sac®, and in return the 
profession, but that of agriculture, whether as Scythians call them Chor-saci.” Scythas, Pers® 
cultivator or farmer, and the real secret of liugua sua Sacas dicunt, et invicem Scyth® 
their unfailing success in agricultural pursuits Persas Chorsacos nominant .—Solin Folyhist ., 
generally does not appear to lie so much in xlix in Quseley's Travels , Voh ii, p. 542. 
their reputed superior skill, as in the fact of KURMUL, Mahr. Dillenia pentagyua. 

women as well as men engaging equally in KURMU-VIPAKA, Sans. From krce, 

fieldwork, while the women of several other to work, and pak, to ripen, 
agricultural classes are precluded, by prejudice KURNAH. Near the junction of the 
or custom, from assisting the male population in Euphrates and Tigris in long. 31° north, aud 
their labours. Scarcely iuferior to the Kurmi Iat. 47° east, after a course of 950 miles, is 
as agriculturists, are the Lodhi who, how- the walled town of Kurnah, with about 800 
ever, are the opposite of the former in natural houses, disposed along the right bank of the 
temperament, being turbulent, revengeful, and Tigris, and the left of that of the Euphrates, 
ever ready to join in any disturbance. They Tt fluctuates as to size, and it was larger in 
make good soldiers, and are generally 1831 than it was found in 1836 and 1837. It 
excellent sportsmen. Both among Kurmi and is chiefly constructed of reed-mats, and is on 
Lodhi, there is no distinction between a mis- part of the supposed site of ancient Apamen ; 
tress and wife, provided always that the former which probably stood within the line of walls 
is of the same caste as the husband, or better still extending across the peninsula formed 
still the widow of an elder brother or cousin, where the two great rivers cease to be known 
however far removed. The children born by their individual names. Below the Tak-i- 
from such connexions are on an equal footing Kesra or Arch of Chosroes, and which marks 
as regards inheritance of property, whether the site of the ancient Ctesiphon, and a little 
personal) real, or ancestral, with those born lower down the remains of the ancient Seleucia, 
from regularly married wives. Large numbers the continuations of the Tigris bear the well- 
of the Gond and Ahir too are agriculturists, known appellation of Shatt-al-Dijlah as far as 
They are the only tribes which inhabit Kut-al-amarah, a small town on the left bank 
the wooded and hilly portions of the districts, nearly midway between Bagdad and Kurnah, 
and are generally poor, of unsettled habits and being about 178 miles by water from the 
indifferent agriculturists. In the plains they former city, and 97 \ miles directly S. S. 
are principally employed as farm-servants. E. from the latter. Lower down, after passing 
In 1866 the Raipur population amounted to for about 40 miles through marshes, and 
952,754, almost all of them immigrants,— coming near the tomb of Ezra, the river 
Kurmi, Teli, Lodhi, Chamar, Ahir, Gaira, resumes its former size and character, as it 
Gaudo, Kanwar, from the north, the Halba winds in the general southern direction, to 
from Bastar, and Chanda and Mahrattas. The Kurnah, which place is 232 miles from Kut- 
Kurini, Toli, Chamar and Halba are the chief cl-amarah by the windings, and 144£, in direct 
agriculturists of the Raipur district. The distance. The whole course thus briefly 
Kanwar are regarded as the prior occupants, described may be estimated at 1,146 miles, 
they prefer the jungle tracts, but are supposed which is little more than half the length of the 
to be Rajputs imperfectly hinduised. The sister stream, the Euphrates, from the sources 
Halba are immigrants from the south. Once of the latter to their junction at Kurnah, but 
in his life-time, a Halba sacrifices three goats it discharges more water, owing to the numer- 
and a pig, one to each of the national deities, ous tributaries which it receives on its eastern 
called Narayen Gasain, and Burha Deo, male side, among which may be particularly noticed 
deities, Sati and Ratna, female deities.— the two Zab rivers, and the river Djyalah. 
Elliot ; Tod's Rajastkanj Vol.i\,p. 371. There are, however, only two feeders of any 

KURMRU, Hind. Albizzia odoratissiraa. moment on the western side throughout the 
KURMSAQ, Pees. As an expression of long distance from Diyar Bekr to Kurnah. 
contempt, the word Sag, signifying “ a dog,” A considerable increase of the river Tigris 
is generally applied to Christians by the takes place during the rains of November, sub* 
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KURNOOL. 

sequeutly it decreases and swells irregularly 
at intervals, till the different feeders are bound 
up by the frost and snow of January, in the 
Kurdistan mountains. This serious check 
retards for a time the swelling of the river, 
therefore its permanent rise, like that of the 
Euphrates, does not usually begin till the 
middle of March, There is an active com¬ 
merce along the Tigris, between Basrah and 
Bagdad, by means of the large country boats, 
which go in fleets, and above the latter city it 
takes place chiefly by means of rafts from 
Mosul. On the junction of the Euphrates and 
Tigris, the one tidal channel, almost half a 
mile wide, takes nearly a straight course, S. 
37* east under the well-known appellation of 
Shatt-el Arab, and when five miles below 
Kurnah their united waters receive those of the 
Kerah, or Kerkhah, which, coming from the 
mountains of Ardelan through an extensive 
tract of country, passes a short distance west¬ 
ward of the ruins of Susa and likewise of the 
town of Hawizah. After receiving this acces¬ 
sion, the Shatt-el-Arab flows through date 
groves aud near several villages, chiefly on 
the left bank, and at length arrives opposite 
Basrah, which is 39 \ miles by the river, and 
36 miles south 34° E. direct from Kurnah. 
In the whole of this distance there are but 
two islands, both of them large : and the river 
has an average width of 600 yards, with a 
depth of 21 feet; it has a current of two knots 
per hour during the flowing, and three knots 
per hour duriug the ebb tide. Kurnah is one 
of the towns founded, and called Aparnea by 
Seleucus Nicator, after Apnraa, his wife. Se- 
leucus Nicator founded thirty-five cities in 
greater and lesser Asia ; sixteen of which he 
named Antioch, from Antiochus, his father ; 
nine Seleucia from his own name ; six Lao- 
dicea, from Laodice, his mother ; three Apa- 
mea, from Apama, his first wife, (of which 
the city of Kurnah was the chief j) and one 
Stratonicea, from Stratonicc, his last wife. 
According to Dean Prideaux, he was a great 
protector of the Jains, and the first who gave 
them settlements in those provinces of Asia, 
which lie on this side of the river Euphrates. 
As they had been faithful and serviceable to 
him in his wars, and in many other respects, he 
granted them great privileges in all the cities 
which he built,— Euphrates and Tigris , Col. 
Chesney , p. 39 ; Prideaux 1 $ connection of 
the Old and New Testament; Mignan 9 s 
Travels, p. 4. See Khuzisfcan, Chaldea, 
Mesopotamia, Tigris. 

KTJRNAH, see Knru-khet. 

KURNIJA, Tam. Tylophora asthmatica, 
W.fA. 

KURNIKA, Bbkg. Premna spinosa. 

KURNOOL, a walled town on a tongue of 
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KURPQOr: 

land on the right bank of the Turnbudra river 
and left bank of the Hindri, in lat. 15° 48' N., 
long. 78° E., 900 feet above the sea, the 
junction of the Hindri and Turn budra occur¬ 
ring to its south-east. Kuruool, was long 
held by a feudatory Pathan chief. Lying 
between the Ceded Districts and the Hydera¬ 
bad territory, it was surrendered to the East 
India Company on 15th December 1815, but 
on the J 8th October 1839, was again taken 
possession of, and on the same day a battle 
was fought at Zorapore, a few miles off; the 
nabob of Kurnool was captured and the terri¬ 
tory annexed ; this Pathan family accompa¬ 
nied Nasir Jung to the Carnatic in 1750. 
Kurnool province is now a small collectorate 
of the Madras Presidency with 273,190 inha¬ 
bitants to the north of Cuddapah, throughout 
which, the river Tumbudra runs and joins the 
Kistnah river a few miles down. The basins 
of the Kistnah river aud its aflluents, the Gut- 
purbah, Malpurbah and Beemah are occu¬ 
pied by quartzites, slates, limestones, &c., 
which cover the larger portion of the districts 
of Cuddapah and Kurnool, westwards through 
the Raichore Doab by Gogi, Gulburgfth, to 
Kuiladghee and Belgaum, aud appear to repre¬ 
sent the older portion of the great Vindhyan 
scries. Rocks of the same mineral character 
appear under the great flows of the Dekhan 
trap, and resting quite uncomfortably on the 
gneiss rocks iu parts of the Raichore Doab, 
and the vicinity of Belgaum, and under parts 
of the ghauts on the western coast, and that 
they belong to the same general series as the 
rocks in Cuddapah and Kurnool, there is no 
doubt. 

KURNU-PHOOL, Beng. Gilly-flower, 
Mathiola ircora, also China pink, Diacanthus 
chinensis. 

KURNYEE, see Kalliyon. 

KUROL, Hind. Hedera helix. 

KUROONAMAYI, Sans. From karoona, 
pity. 

KUROONGAULEE, Tam. In Palghat, a 
dark coloured heavy and hard wood used for 
furniture.— Colonel Frith. 

KUROTU-PALAH, Maleal. A tree of 
Malabar and Canara, which grows to about 
eighteen feet long and eight inches in diame¬ 
ter. It is very close in its grain, and remark¬ 
ably hard and strong. It produces a fruit 
which is eaten medicinally ; but the wood is 
not much used in consequence of the labour 
required in working it.— Edge, M. and C. 

KUROUW ? see Tin. 

KURPHULLON, Gr. Caryophyllus aro- 
maticus, Linn. 

KURPQOR, Beng. Camphor tree, Cam- 
phora officinarum, also Limnophila gratis 
loides. 
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KURRIMIA CBtLANICA. 


KURSEONG. 


KURPOORA SILASIT — ? Gypsum. in the warm, moister parts of the island, 
KURRA (pi. Kurre) a ling worn on the another variety in the central province, up 
wrists, ankles, &c. to an elevation of 5,000 feet.— 7'hw. En. PI. 

KUBRAGANIKA-WANLOO, Wanagan- Zeyl, Vol. i, p. 72. 
akaloo, Punchanganigaloo of TelingaDa, three KURRI-SHAKAR, Guz., Hind. Candy, 
shopmen, dealers or shopkeepers, called, in KURRuCHA, Guz, Hind. Bastard car- 
common parlance by the Hindi word “ Teli” damoms. 
or oilmen. They are petty traders or shopmen. KURROO, Guz. Chalk. 

KURRAH, see Kasambi. KURROO, roots of Pneumonanthe kurroo: 

KURRAH, Hind., Pers. A circular en- an Indian substitute for Gentian, Gentian* 
closure in which brahmans were accustomed kurroo, Wall . The root of Picrorhiza kur- 
to place a woman, whom they threatened to rooa is sold at Rupees 2 per maund. 
burn, if the servants of Government preferred KURROO, a river near Hetounalah in 
a charge. See Kur, Kush. Nepaul. 

KUREH, Pkrs. Plural, of Kurrah means KURROO-MARDOO, Tam. InPalghat, 
circles or districts of a country. a dark-coloured strong wood ; used for 

KUllRAHEE, a flat vessel of iron, brass, wheelwright’s work.— Col. Frith. 
or earth, in which food is boiled or fried. KURROO-VALAGOM, Tam. In Pal- 

KURRAL. The Dhund, Tanaoli, Alpial, ghat, a small tree, of a light brown colour, 
Kurral, Awan and Gukkur, are petty tribes specific gravity 0*701 ; used for naves of 
known only by their tribal names without wheels.— Col. Frith. 

any common appellation living north of the KURROO-VELU, Tam. Anisochilus car- 

Salt Range. They are described by Mr. nosum ? 

Campbell as the finest and handsomest men KURROO VELUM, MAtfteAL. Acacia 

in India, perhaps in the world. They profess arabicn. 

mahomedanism and have fanciful mahomedan KURRU, Guz. Chalk. 

genealogies, but are wholly Indian in their KURRUBI, Hind. Nerium odorum. 

language, manners, habits and constitutions. KURRUCKPOOR, a town in Midnapoor, 

Their languago is.Punjabi. They have no on the Kossye river. 

connection with the Pathan races, and they KURRUCK, seeKhyber. 

claim none with the Jat and Rajput, the KURKUJE, also Kurrunji, Sans. Dalber- 

Dilzak alone claiming to be of Hindustan gia arborea, Willde. Kurrunj ka tel, its oil. 

origin. Their features would seem to show KURRUL, see Jun. 

that they have kindred with the Kashmiri, or KURRUMATEE. These have descended 

with the pre-hindoo congeners of the earlier from the Belooch race, but have sub-divided 

Indians found in the hills far west, but their into thirty-nine tribes. 

language and character, their dress aud the KURRUMBAR. The Curb, Curbuari or 
architecture of their houses would indicate Kurumbar, are nomade shepherds, who 
that they are nearly allied to the Punjabi, occupy the denser deeper jungles near the 
The Dhund, are a very handsome race, Neilgherries where they are occasionally 
and the Tauaoli dwell to the north in the stumbled upon by adventurous sportsmen, aud 
outer range of the Himalaya, and about the the smoke of whose fires may occasionally be 
Indus near Torbela, but they are not consi- seen rising from the lower gorges of the hills, 
dered to be brave or trustworthy. The Awan See Curumbar, Kurumbar. 
of the lower lauds and the Dhund, &c., of the KURRUNGHEE, a river neav Bohoo Bui 
higher lands have democratic village institu- in Sylhet. 

tions.— Campbell , p. 97. KURRU-VAYLAM, Maleal. Acacia 

KURRANJ, Hind. Pongamia glabrh. arabica, Willd. ; Linn .; W. A. 
KURREAL, some of the most eminent of KURSAN, in Central India, cultivators, 
the Jut sub-divisions in the Panjab are named are termed Kursan, a name which . distin- 
Sindhoo, Cheeneh, Varaitch, Chuttheh, Sid- guishes them as a specific class from ryots 
hoo, Kurreeal, Gondul, &c., &c.— Cunning - or peasantry, which is a more general term, 
ham's History of the 8ikhs % p. 5. including all ranks. — Malcolm's Central 

KURREE-SHAKAR, Hind., Guz. Can- India , Vol . ii, p. 25. 
dy. Sugar candy. KURSATAN-KUNNI, Tel. Eclipta 

KTJRREIS, a river near Sylhet. nrostrata. 

KURRE-PAK, Duk. Bergera konigii. “ KURSEE or Kurseea, Tel. Cluytia col- 
KURRIMIA CEYLANICA, Am. lina, Roxb. 

Palan^, Singh. | Alareya-gassf Singh. KURSEONG, not far from Darjeeling. 

Hoora-kandoo, »* I Its climate is equable and the mists which 

A large tree of Ceylon, one variety grows are of such frequent occurrence at Darjeeling 
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KURU. 


KUitU. 


and the higher altitudes are rare. It is battle lasted 18 days, and terminated in the 
within two hours* march of the plains by the complete destruction and extinction of the 
old road, and the new cart-road from Sllli- power of the Kaurava family. The cora- 
gooree to Darjeeling passes through the heart manders-in-chief, whom the Kuru lost, were 
of the station. Kurseong is in many respects Bhishma, slain on the 10th day, Drona, on 
a more suitable locality for troops than the 5th, Kama, on the 2nd, and Salya on the 
Senchal. Senchal is 9,100 feet high, and the first days of their commands. It is this war of 
change from such an elevation to the plains succession which is described in the great 
has been found in more than one instance Sanskrit poem, the Mahabharata. One of the 
hurtful to the health of the men. last incidents of this battle, occurred on the 

KURSHI in Turkistan, in lat. 38° 51' 50" night of the 18th day, when Aswatthama 
N., is a division of Bokhara on the Samar- entered the Pandava camp and killed the sons 
khand river. of the Pandava, whose heads he brought to 

KURSHI-WANLOO, see India, Korava, Duryodhaua. The .Kuru drew up their army 
Yerkala. in the form of a spider’s web, but in many 

KURSUMBUL KE PHALLI, Duk. cases, it was a series of single combats which 
Dolichos cultratus, also Dolichos luuatus, chiefly marked this war, each chief or 
Duffiii Bean. This latter is a very fine sort warrior had challenged opponents, in the 
of large bean, and when dressed resembles daytime, in the presence of the armies, and 
the Windsor ; it is grown like all other beans this act of Aswatthama was so contrary to 
that require sticks for support, Riddell .— the usage of thfe war, that Kripa remonstrated 

KURT, Hind., of Kalesar, &c. Nyctanthes with Aswatthama against his doing it, but, 

arbor-tristis. t along with Kritavarmam, accompanied Aswat- 

KURTA, Hindi. A coat, a jacket. thama to the gate of the Pandava camp and 

KURTALLAM, a village near the ghauts, held the gate during the midnight butchery, 
east of Bombay. The ultimate fate of Aswatthama is uncertain, 

KURTAM, Hind. Carthamus tiuctorius. but he seems to have been pursued and killed 
KURT AM A, Sutlej. Cucumis colocyn- by Bliima. This battle field of the Kuru is 
this, Linn. near Tanisha, between Kuraal and Sirhind, 

KURTAN, Malay. Mulberry. is generally identified with the field of Pani- 

KURTARPOOR, see Sikhs. put to the north-west of Delhi, and the locality 

KURTAS, Malay, Tam., Tel. Paper. is deemed holy. It was a war to the knife 
KURTEAH, a running river near Mungul- between near kinsmen to gain possession of 
baree in Dinagepur, and near Kolahattee in lands, of which the Kuru had long heldpos- 
Rungpoor. session to the exclusion of the Pandu. Yu- 

KURTIN, Egypt. Safflower. dishtra, son of Pandu, lost in gambling to 

KURU, son of Hastin, son of Bharata. Durryodhanu, his kingdom, his wife and even 
KURU, one of the great hindoo families his own and his brothers personal liberty, and 

who settled in Hindustan, many of whom became an exile from the banks of the Jumna 
were dispersed over India and Central Asia, for twelve years. The traditional history of 
amongst whom we may place the Ootooru these wanderers during the term of probation, 
Cooru races (northern Cooru) of the Poorans, their many lurking places now sacred, the 
Ottorocurao of the Greek authors. The Balica return to their ancestral abodes, and the grand 
and Indo-Mede *were also occupying those battle or Mahabharat which ensued, form 
Regions. The battle of Kuru Kshetra was a highly interesting episodes in the legends of 
memorable event in the history of the Lunar hindoo antiquity. To decide this civil strife, 
race. It was fought about b. c. 1367 between every tribe and chief of fame, from the Cau- 
the Pandu and the Kuru of Hastinapura, two casus to the ocean, assembled on Kuru Khetu, 
branches of the race ; and after a series of the field on which the empire of India has since 
single combats through a space of 18 days, more than once been contested and decided, 
the Kuru were completely defeated, their This combat was fatal to the dominant influ- 
leader Duryodhana had been slain, and Yudis- ence of the “ fifty-six tribes of Yadu.** On 
thira then retired to Dwarka with Krishna, each of its eighteen days* combat, myriads 
his principal adviser. The Kuru Kshetra, was were slain ; for “ the father knew not the son, 
a great battle fought between two branches nor the disciple his preceptor.** Yu dishtra, 
of an Aryan family, the Pandava and Kaurava, Buldeva, and Krishna, afterwards retired with 
in which another branch, the Yadava, aided the wreck of this ill-fated struggle to Dwarica, 
the Pandu. They were all blood-relations, but the two former had soon to lament the 
some of them nearly allied to each other, and death of Krishna, who was slain by one of 
connected by in termarriages. The battlefield aboriginal tribes of Bhils ; against whom, from 
is supposed to be identical with Paniput. The their shattered condition, they were unable to 
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KURU-KHET. 


KURUMBAR. 


Contend. Aiierthis event, Yudishtra, with KURUKITI, Tel. Gardenia latifolia, Ait. 

Boldova and a few followers, entirely with KURUKU, Tam. Argemone mexicana. 

drew from India, and emigrating northwards KURULA, Beng. Momordica charantia, 
by Sind, to the Himalayan mountains, are Linn. Hairy or spiked bitter gourd, also 
there abandoned by hindoo traditional history, Momordica muricata, also Luffa amara. 
and are' supposed to have perished in the KURUMARTHI MARA, Can. Termi- 
snows. Herodotus describes the ruinous pas- nalia alata. 

sion for play amongst the Scythic hordes, KURUMBAR or Kurubar, Can,, a shep- 
and which may have been carried west by herd from Kuru, a sheep ; a pastoral shep- 
Odin into Scandinavia and Germany. Taci- herd race who occupy the peninsula of 
tus tells us that the Germans, like the Pandu* India. They are an ancient people, the 
staked even personal liberty, and were sold earliest known occupants of Dravida Desam, 
us slaves by the winner. Bunsen estimates the modern Carnatic and Coromandel. They 
B. c. 1606 or 1486 as the first year of the seem to have established numerous petty 
Kaurava, and b. c. 1107 or 987 as the last principalities over the whole peninsula, which 
year as the close of the great war, after the were ultimately absorbed in the Chola empire, 
battle of Kurukhet. The life of Krishna forms Numerous sites attributed to this race and 
a second memorable part of the history of the still called Kururabar Kot, are to be met 
Lunar race, as he has been deified throughout with. Small communities of the Kurumbar 
hindoo India, and is regarded as an incarna- tribe to this day dwell all over the peninsula, 
tion of Yishnu.— Tod's Rajasthan , Vol. i, wandering with their flocks, and others of 
p, 50 ; Bunsen , iii ; Wheeler's Mahabarata , them occupy the less accessible hills and 
567 ; Hardy's Eastern Monachism, p. 438. forests of many parts of yie peninsula, 
KURU, Can., Hind. A sheep. tending their flocks. The section called 

KURU, Hind. Villarsia nyraphoides. Hala-Kuruba does not weave blankets : the 
KURUA-NEEBU, also Bejoura, Hind. Hande-Kuruba section who take service in 
Citrus medica.. towns is regarded as the highest of the race, 

KURUBA, Karn. A shepherd race in and the Mesa-Kuruba are the lowest in rank, 
the south of the peninsula of India, who also Arcot town, about 65 miles W. from Madras, 
weave woollen or blankets.— Wilson. See takes its name from two Tamil words, Araka- 
Curambar, Kurambar, Kurumbar. da, the jungle on the river Palar. It is in lat. 

KURUBEE, Beng. Sweet-scented olean- 1 2° 54' N., and long. 79* 19' E. and 599 feet 
der, Nerium odorum. above the sea. It is the Arkatou Basileon of 

KURUCHCHIYAN, or Kuruman, Mal. the Greeks, and the capital of the nomade 
A race inhabiting the hills in Wynuad, Wils. Sorai, (3t wpai) and once formed the centre of 
KURU DINNE or Kadepa tige, Tel. Vi- the Chola kingdom, the whole of the neigh- 
tis carnosa, Wall . bouring territory for several centuries after 

KURUFS, Arab, Apium graveolens, Linn . the Christian era, having been occupied by 
Celery. wandering Kurumbar. Rennell says that 

KURUK, Hind., Mahr. Garuga pinnata,R. Arcot must have been a place of great 
KURUK, Mahr. Cedrela toona, also antiquity, by its being taken notice of by 
Celastrus montana, Roxb. Ptolemy as the capital of the Boras or Sora- 

KURUK, Kourk or Barik, a coarse, brown maudalum, from whence corruptly Choraman- 
cloth, half woven and half felted, forming the del or Sora district, the CorCmandel of modern 
ordinary winter dress of the Afighan. The geographers. It wa9 then a pretty large city, 
best are made at Denzi but those of Karabagh and its citadel was esteemed a place of some 
are very good. During the English occupa- strength, for an Indian fortress. The Arkatou 
tion it was a favourite article of dress both Basileon of the Greeks, was supposed by one 
with officers and men. The manufacture of of the editors of Ptolemy to be Bijnugur, but 
the Kourk or barik, is from an exceedingly as the Greeks represent it as the capital of the 
fine and silky wool which grows on the belly nomadic Sora (fwpai), andf the local traditions 
of the camel ; nothing can be softer or warmer indicate that for several centuries after the 
than the barik, but unluckily they are Christian ei*a, the occupants of the tract lying 
badly woven : if they were better made, they between Madras and the ghauts, were Kti- 
would be preferable to every other kind of umbar or wandering shepherds, nomades, bnt 
cloth. As the nomades never dye the raw it is doubtless the present Arcot, which was 
material, the barik is of the-same colour as then, os now, included in the ancient Bora or 
the camel; the price varies from ten shillings liola kingdom. On the Neilgherry hills, 
to four pounds a piece.— Ed. Ferrier Journ., above the Erular, at heights varying from 
pp . 192-240. See Koolk. one to two thousand feet, in the clefts of the 

KURU-KHET, see Kuru. mountains and little openings in the woods, 
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KURUMBAR. KURUMBAR. 

with which at this elevation they are girt, behind the Budaga, id civiJieatiSb, but poe- 
live a race, calling themselves Kurumbar. sensing ail the cunning natural to this unen- 
They occupy the highest range bordering on 'ightened state. 

the Neilgherries. The Toda do not con- The Kurumbar of the Wynaad forests have 
eider the Erular as forming a part of the wo sections, the Jani and the Mulli, and the 
inhabitants of the hills, but they allow this Grurchea, Panniar and Pulliar races live 
designation to the Kurumbar, whom they aloug with them. The Jani Kurumbar live 
call Curb, and from them they receive certain entirely in the forest, they are the only axe- 
services. The nomade shepherds, Curb, Curu- men, and, without them, it would be difficult 
bar or Kurumbar, who occupy the dense deeper to work a forest, and the wood-contractor 
forests of the lower slopes of the Neilgherries, and planter alike employ them. They are 
are occasionally stumbled upon by adventur- very docile, quick of imitation, and slavishly 
ous sportsmen, and the smoke of their fires submissive to their moodely or headman. This 
may at times be seen rising from the lower ndividual, like a patriarch of old, exercises 
gorges of the hills. The Neilgherry Kurum- undisputed power over his own family, nu- 
bar are a short miserable-looking race, who merically containing about twenty or thirty 
live on the slopes of the hills in the most beings. Those employed by the coffee plant- 
feverish places, and the Mula or jungle ers are a little civilized, appreciating the 
Kurumbar arc little raised above the beasts comforts of life in a slight degree higher 
of the forests. It is probable that the Ku- ban their more savage brethren. They erect 
rumbar of the Neilgherry hills art; of the ude huts for the habitation of themselves 
same race as of the nomade Kurumbar and family, which are built on elevated 
of the plains. In disposing of their dead ground, surrounded by jungles, and about six 
they either burfi or bury whichever may be in number ; they touch one another, and the 
most convenient. Swarthy and unhealthy- whole present the form of a crescent. One 
looking in countenance, small of stature, the larger than the rest, styled the cutcherry, is 
head but thinly covered with sickly-lookiug rected in the middle in the shape of a hall, 
hair, the only covering it has,—little or no for the sojourn of casual strangers : it is de- 
eyelash, small eyes, always blood-shot and dicated to their household deity, and the 
apparently much iufiamed, pot-bellied, they place cannot be contaminated by a slioed 
have iu most respects the semblance of toot. They are but migratory occupants of 
savage men. Their women and children these habitations ; the presence of a sus- 
have much the same squalid appearance, pected stranger in their vicinity, sickness, 
though on their necks and wrists they or other trifling but natural cause, will 
wear ornaments made of the different kinds make them emigrate from one place to an- 
of wild seeds and of berries. Many of the other, generally within the same district, and 
men also wear ornaments in their ears, sometimes for miles away, but always prefer- 
of yellow straw, plaited with some degree of ing lonesome localities and dense jungles, 
ingenuity; but, in their general appearance, The Kurumbai does not stop for two weeks 
they are much like the Erular, pictures of together in the same place ; hence though 
wretchedness and misery. They gave a some are partly civilized, they have not yet 
party an abundant supply of honey, plantains, been brought into a settled mode of life. The 
and such fruits as, on the higher parts of the extent of government lands in Wynaad is not 
mountains, or in the vicinity of Ootacamund, known, but government also possess some 
are considered delicacies. They have no forest lauds towards Periah and Teriate, and 
marriage ceremouy ; but occasionally, when in several spots over Wynaad and in teak 
two have been living together for some time, belt are several bauds of Kurumbar, some 
they will enter into an agreement, in the of the Jani and others of Mulli caste ; they 
presence of friends to remain united for life ; amount to about, 

and in a family where a succession of such Kurumbar...200 I Panniar & Pooliar...lOO 

unions has taken place, they will, once in Crurchea. 50 ( Chetty & Squatters... 50 

two or three generations, perform a ceremony, These Kurumbar live entirely in the forest, 
and hold a festival in celebration of them. They are the only axe-men, and without them 
This is done by pouring pots of water over it would be difficult to work a forest. The 
one another, the pairs' seating themselves Kurumbar are held responsible, through their 
together for this purpose $ the ablution, com- headmen, and the Chetty tribe are also respon- 
mencing with the seniors. They then put on sible for their Panniar or farm-slaves. The 
new clothes, and end the day in feasting and Kurumbar services are constantly called for 
merriment. ;The Kurumbar, and all the by the wood-contractor and the planter, 
classes occupying the lower regions of the but, they will not leave their haunts in the 
Neilgherry mountains, are many stages forests for any time. 
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KCJRUMERU. KURVAH TAKOA MARAM. 


Mr. Camj&ell (p. 31) describes theKurum- 
l)ftV, Irular, Puliur aud Veder, as iu tbe lowest 
stage of life, mere men of the woods, of very 
dimiuutive stature, with thickly-matted locks 
and supple limbs, living under trees, in cav¬ 
erns, or in the rudest wiugwams, keeping 
sheep, or collecting forest produce, very 
stupid, but also very mild aud inoffensive, 
though reputed as sorcerers and believers iu 
demons. But such a character is only applic¬ 
able to the secluded families who have been 
forced into the forests and mountains. The 
Kurumbar who herd their vast flocks from 
the Godavery to Cape Comorin are tall, slen¬ 
der, graceful men, with skins blackened by 
their food and the great heat, and in travel¬ 
ling over the swelling lauds of the interior, 
these self-reliant men are to be seen engaged 
in their lonely avocation. They wear only a 
coarse blauket or cumbli. They appear to be 
a wholly different race from the Idayan or 
shepherd branch of the Tamil-speaking people 
who take the honorific appellation of Pi 1 lay or 
son, to distinguish them from the Vallalar who 
are styled Mudali or first man. The uomade 
shepherd is called Kurumbar-Idaan. 

The Kuruba are a wandering race in the 
south of India divided into Betla aud Genu. 
Both of them have a Mongolian caste of head, 
high cheek bones, short and somewhat flat nose, 
and prominent lips. Eyes, small, dark aud deep 
set. Hair, curly, but woolly aud matted from 
neglect. Of middle size iu stature, well-pro¬ 
portioned body, uimble, with powers of endur¬ 
ance, and daring. Colour, dark. Hair on upper 
lip and chin, but no whiskers. They are la¬ 
bourers, basket-makers, and gather honey and 
other forest products. They are supposed to 
have come from Mysore. They profess to wor¬ 
ship Kali.— Wilson's Gloss .; Cap. H*rk?icss , 
JSeilgherrtj Hill ; Mr. Q. Campbell ; Rennell's 
Memoir , Part xxi, pp. 265-328. See India. 

KUliUMBI, or Kondataugelu, Tel. 
Cassia florida, Vahl. 

KURUMBOLE, Maleal. A tree in the 
Canara forests. It grows to about twelve or 
eighteen inches in diameter, and from fifteen 
to thirty feet high : it is used by the natives 
for house-work, and is considered a useful and 
durable wood.— Edye , Forests of Malabar 
and Cariara. 

KURUMBRANAD, see Kummnler. 

KURUMCHA, or Kurumchi, Bbng. Ca- 
rissa c&randas, Linn. Jasmine-flowered Ca- 
randa. 

. KURUMERU, or according to Buchanan, 
j&arubaru ; according to Abbe Dubois are three 
migratory tribes, one branch of which engages 
in the traffic of salt and grain on the backs 
of asses, backwards and forwards from the 
coast to the interior. Another branch who 


manufacture osier panniers, baskets or mats, 
live in tents 3 feet high, 4 or 5 broad and 5 
or 6 long, made of bamboos, and they move 
from place to place to obtain work. The 
third branch are called Kalla bantru and are 
said to be robbers by profession.— Buchanan's 
Journey through Mysore , Vol. i, p. 395. 

KURUMINGA, Singh. The Butocera 
rubus, a beetle of the south of India which 
penetrates the trunk of the cocoanut tree near 
the ground and there deposits its eggs ; 
and its grubs, when hatched, eat their way 
upwards through the centre of the tree to the 
top, where they pierce the young leaf-buds 
and do incredible damage.— Tennenfs Ceylon . 

KUliUMNASSA, a river in the Beqpres 
district of Bengal near Buxar. 

KURU MOELLI, Maleal. Flacomtia 
sepiaria, Roxb. 

KURUND, Hind. Corundum. 

KURUND, Hind. Chenopodium morale. 

KURUND A, Hind. Carissa carandas. 

KURUNT)U, Singh. Cinnamon. 

KURUNGU MUNGA, Maleal. Bixa 
orellana, 

KURUNJA, Beng. Kurung, Hind. Pon- 
gamia glabra, Vent . Kurunj ka tel, its oil. 

KURUNJA, Hind. Dalbergia arborea. 

KURUNTHOTTI, also Kurun tudi, 
Maleal. Sida retusa, Linn. 

KURUNTUKA, or Karantaka, Sans. 
Barleria prionites. 

KURU NUVVULU, Tel. Small Sesa- 
mura, qu. Karu nuvvulu. 

KURU T, a kind of pudding or pottage, used 
in Afghanistan as food. It is made of Indian 
corn, broiled, bruised between two stones, or 
made into bread, on which they pour ghee 
or clarified butter. See Koorut, Kourut. 

KURUT, Hind., of Peshawur. A kind of 
cheese. 

KU RUTALEI, see Kurumbar. 

KURUTU PALA, Maleal. Tabernse- 
montana crispa, Roxb. 

KURUYENDA, Tel., or Puvvula guru- 
veuda, t. e., flowery Abrus, adding “ the com¬ 
mon plant Hiptage madablota.” W. % 232, 
under Kuruvinda has Cyperus hexastachys. 

KURU VEPILAI MARAM, Tam. Ber- 
gera konigii. 

KURUVERU, Tel. Coleus osmirrhizon 
or Plectranthus, sp .; Rheede , ix, 74. Hindoo 
women use the scented roots to ornament 
their hair. It is also employed in offerings to 
idols, and as a drug, for which purposes it is 
cultivated generally in gardens. 

KURU-VERU, Tel. Andropogon muri- 
catus, Betz. 

KURUVINGI? Tam. Ehretia fenxifoHa. 
KURVAH TANGA MARAM, Tam, The 
wild cinnamon-wood tree of the jungle* It 
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KUSBUL. 

grows to about twenty or thirty feet high, 
and from, twelve to fifteen inches in diameter : 
it is very scarce, and consequently not much 
known or used.— Edye, M* § C. 

KURVI, Tam. A bird. 

KURWA, or Kuru, a measure of capacity 
varying in different parts of India. 

KURWAN, Mahr. Cratseva roxburghii, 
JB. Br.j W> 

KURWI, Mahr. Hymenodyction obova- 
tum. 

KURWUTTEE, Guz., Hind., Sans. 

KURWYE, Mahr. Hymenodyction obova- 
tum, W. Ic . Hymenodyction utile. 

KURYELLOO, Tam. Sesamum orientale. 

KURZE WAAREN, Ger. Hardware. 

KUS. Marino is Kus, the ancient Cos or 
Apollinopolis Parva, between Keneh and 
Luxor, described by Ibn Batuta (i, J06) as in 
his day a large and flourishing town, with 
fine bazaars, mosques and colleges, the resi¬ 
dence of the viceroys of the Thebaid.— Yule 
Cathay , VoL ii, p . 400. 

KUS A, one of the sons of Rama by Sita. 

KUS A, Hind. Eragrostis cynosuroides. 

KUSA, see Hindu or Hindoo, Serpent, 
Sati, Garuda Kasambi. 

KUSA-DARBHA, Sans. Kusa gaddi, 
Tel. Poa cynosuroides, Retz. Care must be 
taken not to confound Darbha with Durbba, 
which is Cynodon dactylon, p . 58. The 
Avenejana is a ceremony in the sraddha. 
The funeral cake is placed on kusa grass, 
Poa cynosuroides, and before offering it, 
water in which white flowers and sandal 
paste are immersed, is.poured on the cake.— 
fPils, Gloss . 

KUSAILOO, also Kusaili. The bark of 
a small tree, wild about Ajmeer : is tasteless 
given to lying-in women to clear the blood 
and create milk : from one to four pice size 
form the dose in six or seven days.— Gen. 
Med . Top., p. 142. 

KUSAJA, Arab. Cucumber. 

KUSALA, merit, a constituent of Karma, 
Hatdy y s Eastern Monachism, p. 438. 

KUS AM, Hind. Carthamus tinctorius, 
safflower. 

KU8AMBI, a wood of Java, uncommonly 
heavy, hard and close: it supplies anchqrs 
for small vessels, blocks, pestles, and numerous 
similar utensils. 

KUSANDA, a frontier race resembling 
the Chepang and Haiu. 

KUSAR, Hind. Yitis carnosa. 

KUS AVI AN, Tam* A potter. 

KUSBAS. qu.? Khush-bas, Hind. Saccha* 

rum violaceum. 

KUSB-SINI, Arab. China-root. 

KUSBUL, Hind. Aplotaxie fastuosa 
The shepherd's tinder. This is found in the 
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Sutlej valley between Rampur find Suugnam 
at an elevation of 7,000 to 9,000 feet. The 
tomentum on the under-surface of the leaves 
is employed by the hill people as tinder,— 
Cleyhorris Punjab Report , p. 67. 

KUSH, or Cush, a term familiar to readers 
of Scripture (Gen. ii, 13 ; also x, 6 to 8 ; 
and Chr. i, 10) as the name of the eldest son 
of Ham (Charraa) ; and before the flood, of a 
country encompassed by the Gihon, the 
second river of paradise. The name seems 
to have descended to Noah’s progeny, who 
took it for themselves and gave it to coun¬ 
tries. There was an African Cush, and the 
Cuslian of Hnbakuk iii, 7, is another. The 
Hamitic Cushites appear to have spread along 
tracts from the Upper Nile, to the Euphrates 
and Tigris. In the history of India, Kush or 
Cush, the second son of Rama, gave his name 
to the Cushwaha orCutchwaha princes ofNir- 
war and Amber, though the tortoise is suppos¬ 
ed to be a source of this name. The country of 
which Ayodia (now Oude) was the capital, and 
Rama monarch is termed Koshula, in the geo¬ 
graphical writiugs of the hindoos, supposed 
by Col. Tod, to be from Kosliulya the mother 
of Rama, and in the archives of the Rana of 
Mewar, the first emigrant from the north is 
styled Koshulaputra—son of Koshula. 

KUSH, or Koh-i-Kush or Hindu Kush, 
is the term applied to a lofty peak in the 
range of mountains, continuous with the 
Himalaya, west of the Indus, and also 
to the range itself. The only part of the 
range covered with perpetual snow is the 
Koh-i-Baba between Kabul and Baraian. The 
Hindu Kush peak is visible from Kabul and 
is entirely covered with snow, and also from 
Kunduz, distant 150 miles. All creatures, 
includipg man, birds and beasts of burden, 
suffer in crossing it and many perish. In its 
perpetual snow, however, is a creature called 
the snow-worm which perishes if removed 
below the snow line. The highest pass does 
not exceed 12,400 feet. Many parts are de¬ 
void of wood and even of verdure. There 
grows merely a stunted furze, used as fire¬ 
wood called Kullah-i-Hazara or Hazara cap. 

The Hindu Kush was crossed by the 
Arians who settled on the western slopes. 
The Arians started from the northern slopes, 
crossed the Hindu Kush range and settled 
cn the southern slopes. The people of Cash- 
mere have, from time to time, been mixed 
with races from, the north, the south and 
the west; and while their language is bin- 
doo and their faith mahomedan, the man¬ 
ners of the primitive Kush or Kutch tribee, 
have been influenced by their proximity to 
the Tartar races. The hills westward from 
Kashmeer to the Indus are inhabited^ by 
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KUSIA. 


^ukka and Bumba, of whom little is known, KUSH A, Hind. Poa cynosuroides. 

but towards the river itself the Eusofsye and KUSHAR, Beno. Scirpus kysoor. 

other Affghan tribes prevail; while there are KUSH ARTA MARA, Can. Embryopte- 

many secluded valleys peopled by the widely ris glutinifera, Roxb . 

spread Gujar, whose history has yet to be KUSHEEDA, Hind. See Cotton mauu- 

ascerfcained, and who are the vassals of Ara- factures. 

bian “ syeds,” or of Affghan and Toorkamun KUSHEJR, Arab. Bark. 

lords. The countries north of the Hindu KUSHKAH, Hind. Boiled rice, properly 

Kush, which lie in the valley of the Oxus Khushkah. Grains of ground-rice in curds is 

and its tributary rivers, from Balkh upwards, the material for the primitive teeka, which is 

have no general designation. Eastwards of applied on the foreheads of hindoos. 

that city lies Kunduz, the Mir of which KUSHKASH or Khas-Khas, Arab. Kuk- 

subdued all the smaller provinces, and it has nar, Pers. Poppy seed. 

another dependency, Badakhshan further east- KUSHMA, Hind. Mentha incana. 

ward. To the north of this territory are the KUSHMANDAMU, Sans., or Gummadi- 

hill states of Wakhan, Shughuan, Darwaz, kaya, Tel. Cucurbita maxima, Duch . 

Kulab and Hissar, whose people claim a KUSH MI ZURK, also Hub-ud-Dan, 
descent from Alexander the Great. To the Arab. Cassia absus, Linn. 
eastwards of Badakhshan lies the plain of KUSHMULLA, also Kushmulla Kimul, 
Pamir inhabited by the Kirghis, and beyond also Ajaaringha, Hind. Odina wodier, Roxb . 
the BelutTagh mountains are Chitral, Gilgot KUSHNEEZ or Kitnuz, Pers. Corian- 
and Iskardo, that extend towards Kashmir, drum sativum. Coriander seed. 

South of Badakhshan is the country of the KUSHNIZ, Pushtu. Coriandrum sati- 
Siah Posh Kafir, who occupy a great part of vum, Linn., Roxb.* W. Ic . 
the range of Hindu Kush aud a portion of KUSHOLUM, Maleal, Alpinia galanga. 

BelutTagh. It is bounded on the north-east KUSIIT, Hind. Peunisetum italicum. 

by Kashkav or Badakhshan, and on the north- KUSIIT A, Pers. Mineral compounds 

west by Kunduz in Balkh. On the west used as medicines, the principal being Kushta 
it has Inderab and Khost, also in Balkh and sikka, Kuslita jast, Kushta tamba or mis, 
the Kohistan of Cabul ; and on the east it and Kushta loha. These preparations are 
extends fora great distance towards the north made by native hakims, they are compound 
of Cashmere, where its boundary is not dis- bodies (inurakkabat), though called by the 
tinctly known. The whole of this Alpine name of a simple constituent taking their 
country is composed of snowy mountains, name from the metal which forms their basis, 
deep pine forests, and small but fertile valleys, To prepare the Kushta sikka, or carbouate of 
which produce large quantities of grapes, lead, one tolah of lead is placed in an irou 
wild and cultivated, and flocks of sheep and pau, with the juice of the Euphorbia, or the 
herds of cattle while the hills are covered kesu” or “ dhak” flowers (Butea frondosa). 
with goats. Grain is inferior both in im- The Kushta jast, is oxide of zinc. The 
portance and abundance. The commou kinds Kushta tamba is arsenite of copper. The 
are wheat and millet. The roads are only Kushta loha, an oxide of iron, is also called 
fit for men on foot, and are often crossed by khubs ul had id, or zafran ul hadid.-— Powell's 
rivers and torrents which are passed by means Hand-book. See Medicine, 
of wooden bridges or of swing bridges made KUSHTAM, Sans. Kushta, Syriac. 

with ropes of some other pliant tree. All Putehuck. 

the villages described as built on the slopes KUSHTIGAR, or Phailwan, Pers. 

of hills, near the roof of one house, forms the Wrestlers, throughout Southern Asia, who 
streets to the one above it. The people have whirl over head, ponderous wooden clubs 
no general name for their nation. Each tribe called mil, also magdar, instruments of a 
has its peculiar name, for they are all divided favourite but very laborious exercise, regu- 
iuto tribes, though not according to genealogy, larly taught by an ustad or teacher. The 
but to geographical position, each valley being ustad, an older man, a professor and teacher, 
held by a separate tribe. Kush has probably instructs in one of the three hundred and 
the same derivation with Kash. Hindu Cush sixty band or forms.— Ouseley’s Travel*, 
is the original Cush of scripture, the land VoL i, pp . 234, 236. 

compassed by the Gihon.— Bunsen* VoL iv,p. KUSHT-I-SHIRIN, also Kusht-i-talkb, 

,52 5 JBumes* £ Ip kins (one quoted in Ferrier's Pers. Costus putchuk. -wU > 

Journal* p. 51. See Cush, Koh, Koh-i-kush, KUSHU, Hind. Pyrus malus. 

Kosi, Chozar, Kushika, Kushan, Viswamitra. KUSHURI PASAPU, Curcuma 

KUSH, also Kus also Kaga, Hind. Sac- zedoaria, Roxb. 
char am spontaneum. KUSIA, see Topee. 
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KUSRANI. 


KUSSOWLEE. 


KUSIKA, see Viswamitra. intersected by some nine passes leading itf' 

KUSINARA, the city near which Gotama the plains, the chief which is the Sungt#* 
died.— Hardy's Eastern Monachism , p. 438, pass, through which there is considerable 
See Sakya Mum, Topes. traffic with Caudahar and the Punjab. Op- 

KUSKUS, Hind. The poppy seed, pro- posite these hills lies the Sungurh low-land 
perly Khash-khash. This name seems uni- (forming the upper portion of the Dehra 
versal in India. Ghazee Khan district and cultivated by 

KUSKUS, Beng. Andropogon muricatus. several peaceful tribes) and very much at the 
KUS KUSU, Ar. One of the numerous mercy of the Bozdar. There is only one 
kinds of what the Italians generally call Bozdar village in the plaius, but there is 
Pasta. The material is wheaten or barley much’ scattered cultivation belonging to the . 
flour rolled into small round grains. In tribe* Almost the whole tribe and their 
Barbary it is cooked by steaming, and serv- chiefs live in Jhe hills. They can muster 
ed up with hard boiled eggs and mutton, 3,000 or 4,000 fighting men, some portion of 
sprinkled with red pepper. The Bedouin whom are horsemen. They are probably the 
Maghrabi Arabs merely boil it. most formidable robbers in this part of the 

KUSMOR, see Khyber. frontier. Under the Sikh regime they re- 

KUSNIR, Beng. Ficus elastica, Rood. peatedly carried fire and sword into the Dehra 
KUSOOMBA, a term used by the Rajputs Ghazee Khau district. See Khyber. 
to designate opium. In times of peace and KUSSAM, Hind. Kussamba, Can. Car- 
ease, the Rajput leads an indolent and mono- thamus tinctorius. 
tonous life. After a midday siesta the chief KUSSAN, see Viswamitra. 

rises, washes his hands and face, and pro- KUSSAIl. There are 3,085 of this caste 

pares for the great business of the day, the in the Oomraoti district, 
distribution of the red cup, Kusoomba or KUSSAVU, Tel. Anatherum muricatum. 

opium. He calls together his friends into KUSSOO, Rurm. A Tenasserim tree, 

the public hall, or perhaps retires with them maximum girth 2 cubits, of maximum length 
to a garden-house. Opium is produced, 15 feet. Abundant near the sea or the river’s 
which is pounded in a brass vessel and mixed edge, all over the province. When seasoned 
with water ; it is then strained into a dish it sinks in water. It has a very tough wood, 
with a spout, from which it is poured into durable, and as good as Kya-zai, for helves, 
the chieFs hand. One after the other the Kya-zai wood is of the colour of oak with a 
guests now come up, each protesting that yellowish tinge. The Kussoo is nearly 
kusoomba is wholly repugnant to his taste, white. The Burmese name of the soondree 
and very injurious to his health, but after a wood is nearly the same .—Captain Dance . 
little pressing, first one and then another, KUSSOOR, Hind. Lathyrus sativus. 
touches the chieFs hand in two or three KUSSOWLEE, in the Himalaya, is ele- 
places, muttering the names of Dev, friends vated 6,500 feet above the sea. It is a mili- 
or others, and drains the draught. Each, tary post on the crest of a ridge which over- 
after drinking, washes the. chieFs hand in a looks the Kalka valley, the inner slope is 
dish of water which a servant offers, and covered from the summit to perhaps 1,000 
wipes it dry with his own scarf, he then feet below it, with an open forest of the 
makes way for his neighbour.— Ras-Mala Pinus longifolia, a fir nearly resembling that 
Hindoo Annals , VoL ii, pp 261-62. See of Scotland. The barracks for the troops and 
J£ussumba. the houses of the residents are scattered over 

KUSRANI, an Affghauistan tribe whose the northern slope. The vegetation is 
hills extend from the Korah pass downwards characteristic of the temperate zone. In the 
for a distance of about fifty miles ; about half shady ravines north of Kussowlee, where 
the tribe own lands and villages in the plain, there is the greatest approach to a forest, a 
a portion lead a wandering life in the front species of laurel is the most conspicuous tree, 
range of hills nearest the plain and the half On the more exposed hills, Falconel'ia ingig- 
desert tract at its base, and the remainder nis and Euphorbia pentagona occur, scattered 
live in the hills. The hill Kusrani can as small trees, and one small wood of JEgle 
muster some 1,200 fighting-men, of whom 50 marmelos grows close to the village of Ha- 
are horsemen. They are very thievish, and ripur. The most common shrubs are Adha- 
were in the habit of proceeding through the toda vasica. Carissa and Zizyphus jujuba, 
land of their brethren in the plain to plunder species universal in the plains of Upper India, 
in the villages near Dehra Ishmael Khan. On the cliffs near Kussowlee are to be seen 
From the Kusranee limits the hills of the the well-preserved impressions of. various 
Bozdar tribe extend along the British fron- species of land plants, leaves, seeds, and stems; 
tier for about 15 or 20 miles. The range is See Sanitaria. 
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KUST. 


KUSWUR. 


, KUSSUB, penance, a term used in the 
science of exorcism. 

KUSSUB-BEWA, Guz. ’ 

Godavuz, Hind. | Wuj-i-Igir? 

Venkutid, ,, | Sweet flag. 

Acorus calamus. 

KUSSUB-UZ-ZERIREII, Ar. Chiretta, 
KU SSIALGARH, lat. 33° 28,' long. 7l c 
54 7 , in the Panjab, on the right side of the 
Indus, north-east of Kalabagh. The mean 
height of the plain is 970 feet. The tower 
station is 1,025 feet. The level of tho Indus 
during the dry season is 799 feet. Mean flood 
level of tho Indus is 855 feet. ’Maximum flood 
level during a cataclysm is 890 feet.— Ad. ; 
Sc hi. ; Walker. 

KUSU-KANDIR A, Tel. Kousu kandi- 
ra, Tam. Strychnos bicirrhosa, Lesch. The 
Tolugu derivation is from Kousu, “ a disagree¬ 
able smell,” which is characteristic of the 
plant. The plant is plentiful in the Nagari 
hills under the name of Tige rnushti. 

KUSSUMB, IIind. Schleicliera trijuga. 

KUSSUMBA, Hind. 

Gul-i-masafir, Ters. Bastard saffron. 

Safflower. Carthamus tinctorius, Lat. 

Kajira, Bkno. Kussumbakum, Tam. 

Lollora, Hind. 

This plant yields 6 or 7 distinct shades 
of red, the palest pink or piyazi gulabi 
(pink), gulabi surkh (rose colour), kulfi or 
gul-i-shaftalu (deep-red). In combination 
with harsinghar flowers (Nyctanthes) aibor- 
tristis), it yields soneri or golden orange ; 
liarangi, deep orauge and sharbati, salmon- 
colour and with turmeric (haldi, zard chob), it 
gives a splendid scarlet, gul-i-anar, and other 
tints ; again if combined with indigo, Prussian 
blue, &c., a series of beautiful purples, known 
as lajwardi, uda, nafarmani, sosaui, kasni, (a 
delicate mauve), falsai, kokai and the 
deep-purple baingui. All these tints are 
more or less beautiful, but scarcely one of 
them will stand washing. There is a great 
want of that series of substances known as 
mordants. The use of the salts of tin and 
lead is entirely unknown to native dyers.— 
Powell’s Hand-book, VoL i, p. 457. 

KUSSUMBA, in Sind, is the name given 
in good society to a solution of opium, which 
the natives extensively use. In Cutch, it 
means a Rajput practice of drinking a solu¬ 
tion of opium from each other's hands to 
stanch feuds.— Burton’s Scinde, VoL ii, p. 
143. See Kussoomba. 

KUSSUR-KA-GHAR, Hind. Literally 
fractional house, a termed used in forming 
magic squares. 

’ KUSSUS, Ar. Hedera helix, the Ivy. 

KUST, Arab., also Kust-i-arahi. Kustak, 
Pbrs. KuBti, Hind. Aucklandia costus, 
JPalconar . Pufcchuk, Costus putchuck. 
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KUST-TALKH, Ar. GalangaL 

KUSTI, the Zonar worn by the Parsees. 

KUSTOOLA, Hind, Justicia verticillata. 

KUSTOORA, the musk deer, a native 
of Cachar, or lower Tibet: but commonly 
met with in Nepal. 

KUSTOOREE, Beng. Abelmoschus mos- 
chatus. 

KUST-TALKH, Hind Aucklandia costus. 

KUSTUBHA, see Kurma. 

KUSTURI, Guz., IIind.. Musk. 

KUSTURI, Tel. Acacia farnesiana. 

KUSTUS, Greek. Putchuk. 

KUSUM, Beng., Duk., Hind., also Ka¬ 
jira, Beng. Carthainus tinctorius. Safflower. 

KUSUD, Ait. Cucumis sativus, Linn. 

KUSUM A, Tel. Carthamus tinctorius, 
TAnn.y Roxb. 

KUSUM B, Maiir. Schleichera trijuga. 

KUSUMBA, Tel. Carthamus tinctorius. 

KUSUMBA-JAVA, see Dyes. 

KUSUMBA KUNA, Tel. Safflower oil. 

KUSUNDA, a Nepal tribe. The Chepang, 
Chctang, Kusundu and Haiyu are four unci¬ 
vilized Bhot tribes who reside amid the dense 
forests of the central region of Nepal, to the 
westward of the great valley ; they dwell in 
scanty numbers, and nearly in a state of 
nature. They have no apparent affinity with 
the civilized races of the country, but live in 
huts made of the branches of trees, on wild 
fruits aud tho produce of the chase. The 
Chepang are slight, but not actually deformed 
though with large bellies. Mr. Hodgson says 
they are of Mogul descent. Their language is 
akin to the Lhopa. The Chepang, Haiyu 
and Kusunda, seem to belong to the Rawut 
group of frontier populations. They are 
named by Mr. Hodgson, the Durre, Den war 
aud Brahmo, which Mr. Latham believes to 
be the same as Tharu, Dliungur, aud possibly 
Rawi. They occupy the districts where the 
soil is moist, the air hot, and the effluvia 
miasmatic.— Latham. See India. 

KUSUND KA KATORA, a cup made of 
bell metal. 

KUSWUR, Hind. The flower from which 
is made the yellow Kuswur dye used in hin- 
doo marriages. To use it on the day of battle 
is among the hindoos deemed a sacred pledge 
to die or conquer. Volunteers are often 
nvited to assume the yellow dress, which 
implies desperation in any undertaking. 
Amongst Rajputs, it was a not infrequent 
usage to imitate the hindoo saints and war¬ 
riors, and dye their garments with yellow, 
the hymeneal colour, which indicated that 
they went to battle as to a bridal feast, and 
were determined to die, or to live, exulting 
conquerors.— Malcolm’s Central India, VoL 
p , 358. 
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KUTCH. 


KUTHLAH. 


KUT, see Chaldea. 

KUT, Hind. Abel ia triflora. 

KUT, also Kutch, Hind. Catechu. 

KUT, also Ooplate, Guz., Hind. Put- 
chuck, the root of the Aucklntfdia costus. 
A bitter aromatic tonic used in feveiv the 
roots have a pleasant smell and are used as 
perfumes. It is chietiy exported to China, 
where it is used as an incense.— Powell's 
Hand-book , Vol. i, p. 356. 

KUTA, Male a l. Baskets. 

KUTA, see Crocodilidas. 

KUTAIA, Hind. Solarium jacquini, 
Willde . 

KUT A J A, Sans. Conuessi bark. 

KUTAJAMU, Sans., or Kodisa chettu, 
Tel. antidysenterica, R. Br. 

KUTAKA, Sans. JNux vomica, Strych- 
nos nux vomica. 

KUTAN, Pers. Flax. 

KUTAR, a dirk or dagger carried by 
faqeers. See Kalan. 

KUTAY KI CHITRI, Duk. A mush¬ 
room. 

KUT-BEL, Benq. Elephant apple, Fe- 
ronia elephantum, qu ? Kat-bel. 

KUTCH or Cutch, a province on the 
north-west of the peninsula of India border¬ 
ed by the Bunn. Its capital is Bhooj ; on 
the north are Pawar and Patcham. Kanta 
extends along the coast containing the sea¬ 
port towns of Mandavie, Munnia and Tunia, 
the bandar or port to Anjar. Waghair, to 
the east, contains Shahpur Ardasir. To the 
west, are Garrah and Ubrassa, in which are 
the towus of Mhar, Narna, Lakput Bandar, 
&c. The inhabitants of Kutch are given to 
predatory habits. The Kumbi or cultiva¬ 
tors are not numerous, the Charon and Bard 
(Bhat) are numerous. The Jhalla are Raj¬ 
puts of Sindian origin, and there are tribes 
of Lbwanna, Ahir aud Rebbari. The Bhatta 
of Sindian origin, are a fair handsome race, 
skilful and industrious mechanics, and found 
in all the ports of Arabia and Western India. 
Kaba, a piratical tribe in the gulf of Cutch. 
The Khosa are a marauding trine on the Thul 
desert between Hindustan and Sind. Amongst 
the Cutch oolitic strata some are evidently 
marine, yet from what Mr. Hyslop had seen 
of those in the Deccan or those in Bengal 
none of them in either of these districts ex¬ 
hibit the least evidence of having been depo¬ 
sited in the sea or ocean : all seem to be of 
fresh-water origin.— Mrs . Elwood's Letters ; 
Wilson's Glossary . See Cutch, Infanticide, 
Rajpoots, Kelat, Hindoo. 

KUTCH, the breeches of the Sikhs, the 
adoption of which is of as much importance 
to a Sikh boy as was the investiture with the 
toga virilis, to a Roman youth. 
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KUTCIIERRY, Hind. An office, l a 
or place of public business. 

KUTCH GUNDAVA, a champaigne dis¬ 
trict of Baluchistan, a depressed level plain. 
See Kelat. 

KUTCHOOR, Duk. Kutchoora, Hind. 
Curcuma angustifolia. The species of Cur¬ 
cuma growing in the Mahabaleshwur hills 
seems to be the Curcuma moutana. In the 
East Indies large quantities of arrow-roofc are 
prepared from different species of curcuma, 
all of which have not been clearly ascertained, 
but the C. angustifolia and C. leucorrhiza arc 
recognised. In the Madras Exhibition of 
1855, arrow-root from the C. angustifolia and 
C. moutana of Roxburgh, was exhibited from 
Cttimra, Cochin aud Travancore, where it has 
been, for many years past, prepared in large 
quantities, and, from Travancore, it is a regu¬ 
lar article of export. 

KUTCULEGA, Hind. Bonduc nut, Gui- 
laudina (Ccesalpinia) bonducella. 

KUTER, Hind. Celastrus paniculata, 
Willde . 

KUTEERA, see Resins, Kutira. 

KUTII, IIind. Putchuck, Aucklandia cos- 
tus root. 

KUTII, Hind. A coarse alloyed metal. 

KUTII, Guz. Catechu. 

KUTIIALI, Hind. A crucible or small 
nest-like vessel. 

KUTH-BEL, Bkng. Elephant apple, 
Ferouia elephautum. 

KUT1IERI, Tam. Horse. 

KUTIIERI, Hind. A kind of rice in 
Kangm. 

KUTH JAM UN, Hind. ? A tree of Chota 
Nagpore with a soft, red wood.— Cal. Cat 
Ex. 1862. 

KUTII-LAH is a great, black, chubby fish 
with large scales, and a very big mouth 
without teeth—it has been kuown to attain a 
size weighing two Bengal maunds, which are 
equal to 164 lbs. This fish does not take a 
hook. The “ Ro-hoo” and the “ Mir-gali” 
resemble each other in size and habits ; they 
are very much like the salmon, but have tiny 
little mouths with no teeth. The “ ro-hoo” 
in season has very pretty red fins, and both 
have ash-coloured backs, with silveiy bellies ; 
they attain to the weight of 20 lbs., and afford 
the angler excellent sport at bottom-fishing, 
sometimes engaging him for an hour before he 
can attempt to land his fish. The M Keel- 
bause” is a pretty little dark ash-coloured fish 
with a small toothless mouth, and has a 
whisker on either side of it. This"fish also 
affords the angler good sport, and is found of 
five or six pounds in weight. These are all 
plentiful in Calcutta and lower Bengal; mfy 
while young, could be easily exported. 
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KUTTA TERPALI. 

klTpilREE — ? Solatium melongena. 

CUtHREKUM, Maleal. Boswellia 
glabra* 

KUTHRI-KAI, Tam. Solanum melon¬ 
gena. 

KUTICHARA, see Paramahansa. 

KUTI LAL, Hind. Withania somnifera. 

KUTI LANA, Hind. Withania coagulans. 

KUTIRA, a gum having a great resem¬ 
blance to gum Tragacanth, yielded by the 
trunk of the Cochlospermum gossypium, or 
yellow-flowered cotton tree, it is used by 
native practitioners as a demulcent and emol¬ 
lient ; but under the same name and of very 
similar properties, is often sold the gum of 
several species of Sterculia of the Butea and 
Bombax pentandrum, Huttian ka good, &c. 
&c.— O' Shaughnessy's Bengal Dispensa¬ 
tory , pp. 225, 226. See. Kotheela. 

KUT-KARINGA, Hind. Guilandina 
bonduceiia. 

KUT KARWA, Hind. Costus speciosus, 
Auoklandia costus. 

KUTKI, Hind, Panicum miliare, a kind 
of inferior grain. Kali-kutki, Hind., is the 
Picrohiza kurrooa. 

KUT Ki-JAR, Dok. Illecebrum lanatum. 

KUT-KULEGA, also Kutkulinga, Hind. 
Guilandina bonduceiia, Caesalpinia bond. 

KUTNEE, a stream in the Jubbulpoor 
district. 

KUTNI, Hind. A pimp. 

KUTOO, Bkng. Michelia champaca. 

KUTOOA, Hind., also called Bungka 
Kutooa, an aquatic beetle which eats rice- 
plants. It is said to make a leaf-boat, which 
it paddles from plant to plant.— Ell. 

KUTRA, Hind. Eleusine coracana. 

KUTRAN, Hind. Pitch. 

KUTRE, Hind. Achyranthes aspera. 

KUTREE PAVAL, an article of jewel¬ 
lery. See Jewellery. 

KUTRY, the Rajput Khatri tribe. See 
Khatri. 

KUTS, Hind. Indigofera heterantha. 

KUTSA, see Hindoo. 

KUTSELLA, Hind. Verbesina sativa. 
Gingelly seed. Auoklandia costus. 

KUT-SHIRIN, Hind. Aucklandia costus. 

KUTTAH NUDDY, a stream near Nar- 
raingunj in Dacca. 

KUTTA-KASTURI, Maleal. Abelmos- 
chus moschatus, Mcench. 

KUTTALAY, Tam. Aloe indica, A. 
vulgaris. 

KUT TALKH, Hind. Aucklandia costus. 

KUTTAN, Pbrb. Flax. 

KUTTAN AL, see Kummaler, Kuttaun, 
Kuttaur, Kuttaur Pundeet, Kush or Cush, 

KUTTA TERPALI, MalbaL. Chavica 
roxburghii, Koen. 


KUTUB-DD DIN. 

KUTTELUR, a river near Bulleah in 
Ghazeepoor. 

KUTTI, or Kutilal, Hind., of MuiTee bills, 
Hazara and elsewhere, Daphne oleoides. 

KUTTOE WOMBI, Sans. Cucurbita 
citrullus, Linn . 

KIJTTRY, see Khetri. 

KUTTUK, see Khyber. 

KUTTUN, Mahr. Cotton. 

KUTUB MINAR, at Delhi, is said to 
have been erected a. h. 592 by Kutub-ud- 
deen, Aibek. The epigraph in Persian over 
the outer archway of the eastern entrance, 
embodies his name in the following terms: 
Kutub-ud-deen, Aibek, founded this mosque. 
May the Lord bestow pardon on that slave. 
The Minar is erected at the south of the 
square. Col. Tod found, in Guzerat, a column, 
several feet high, of three compartments, 
gracefully tapering as it rises from a circular 
base, consisting of three marble steps, sculp¬ 
tured with innumerable minute niches, each 
containing a figure of the Jineswar, in the 
customary contemplative attitude. One like 
this, is a common appendage of Jain temples; 
Col. Tod is inclined to rank with it the Kutub 
Minar at Delhi, imagining that the mahome- 
dan architects have only fluted the latter, in 
order to remove the obnoxious images. Of 
this class, also, is a column on the summit of 
Cheetore, nearly eighty feet in height. The 
uncompleted minaret of the Kutub-Minar at 
Delhi is 82 feet in diameter. It was begun 
by Ala-ud-din, the penultimate predecessor 
of Mubarik Shah. The total diameter at the 
base is 47 feet 3 inches, and at the top about 
9 feet. The doorway is not larger than an 
ordinary London street door. The uncom¬ 
pleted minaret is certainly not half the height 
of the Kutub in diameter, it is perhaps twice 
as great. Ibn Batuta was certainly misin¬ 
formed as to the date and builder of the 
Kutub. He ascribes it to sultan Muiz-ud-din 
otherwise called Kaikobad, grandson of Bal- 
ban (a. d. 1286-1290). But the real date is 
nearly a centyry older. It was begun by 
Kutb-ud-din, Aibek, when governing for 
Shahab-ud-din of Ghazni (otherwise Mahomed 
bin Sam, a. d. 1193-1206), and completed by 
Altamsh (1207-1236). Ibn Batuta ascribes 
the rival structure to Kutb-ud-din Khilji 
(Mubarik Shah, 1316-1320) and in this also. 
Colonel Yule thinks he is wrong.— Tod's 
Travels , pp. 108-327 ; Col. R. Mac lag an , 
R* E. in Yule 9 Cathay , Vol . ii, p . 434. 

KUTUB SHAHI, a dynasty of kings of 
the 16th and 17th centuries ruling in Gol- 
conda and Hyderabad in the Bekhan. 

KUTUB-UD-DIN, AIBEK, a slave of 
Shahab-ud.din, who gave him the government 
of Delhi. Kutub»ud-din, extended his dexni- 
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uion, became independent and died 1210. In 
a. d. 1206, on the death of his master, Maho¬ 
med Gori, Kutub-ud-din retained possession of 
Hindustan. He was the first of the Turki 
slaves who attained sovereignty aud fur¬ 
nished a succession of rulers to Hindustan. 
Kutub, after a reign of four years was suc¬ 
ceeded by his son Aram, who was, within 
a year displaced in 1211 by Altamsh, a 
slave and son-in-law of Kutub-ud-din. Bakh- 
tiar, general of Kutub-ud-din Aibek, in 
A. D. 1201, conquered Behar : and in 1203, 
conquered Bengal, but was defeated and 
driven back from Bhutan aud Assam. Al¬ 
tamsh, a slave and son-in-law of Kutub- 
ud-din in 1211 succeeded Aram, sou of 
Kutub. He ruled Hindustan 25 years, and 
in that time subdued the fortress of Rin- 
taraboi-e in Rajputanah, captured Gwalior and 
Mandoo and conquered Oojein. It was in 
his reign that Chenghis Khan ruled in western 
Asia, destroyed the temple of Mohakal, which 
Vikramaditya had erected at the beginning of 
the Christian era. Altamsh died in 1236. 
His son reigned six months and was deposed, 
aud then his daughter sultana Kazia, who 
ruled ably for three and a half years. See 
Kutub Minar, Ibn Batuta. 

KUTUN, Arab. Cotton. 

KUTUNG, Hind. A seeding of the bam¬ 
boo, a man who lias seen two “ kutung” is a 
very old man. 

KUTURU BUDAMA, Tbl. Bryonia sca- 
brella, A., R., iii, 724 ; Mukia, sc. W. Ill . 

KUTZ, Hind. Indigofera heterantha. 

KUVACH, Hind. Mucuna prurita. Cow- 
hage. 

KUVALAM, Mal. iEgle marmelos. 

KUVALAYAMU, Sans. Nymphoca, sp. 

KUVEAMA, Tam. A Ceylon tree. It 
grows to about two and a. half or three feet 
in diameter, and is curved in its growth. 
Wood is remarkably heavy and strong, and 
used in the frames of native vessels : it pro¬ 
duces a fruit which is of no use.— Edye. 

KUVEER PUNTHEE, see Kabir : Men¬ 
dicant. 

KUVERA, the hindoo god of wealth and 
hindoo Plutus ; he is also the regent of the 
north. This deity was a son of Viswasrava, 
and a brother of Ravan, who was overcome 
by Rama. He is also called Paulastya. Only 
& brief notice has been taken of him in hindoo 
mythology, although he is a deity whose 
favours are by no people more valued than by 
the hindoos. He is represented as a magni¬ 
ficent personage residing in the splendid 
palace of Alaca ; or borne through the sky 
on the heads of four figures, in a radiant car, 
called pushpaca, which was given to him by 
Brahma. In each of two of his hands he 


holds a closed flower of the lotus, and has on 
his head a richly ornamented crown. ? His 
sacti is Kuveri. The Guhyaca are servants 
of Kuvera, the deformed deity of riches' — 
into such beings the dark souls of men, addict¬ 
ed in this world to selfish gratification, trans¬ 
migrate.—Co/e. Myth . Hind ., p. 111 ; Moor , 
p, 108. See Sati, Brarainicide, Indra, Inscrip¬ 
tions, Meru, Ravaua, Saraswati, Tripati. 

KUVIDARA, also Yoga Putra, Sans. 
Bauhinia Candida, B. variegata, Linn . 

KUVIR or Kubeer, as it is called by the 
natives, is the salt desert which predominates 
in Khorasau ; and salt abound! in many dis¬ 
tricts, to which the desert does not reach : 
there is little doubt, that this salt desert pene¬ 
trates through the inhabited isthmus extend¬ 
ing between Herat and Mushed, into the 
mountainous districts of Kohistan, and Haza- 
rah, where we are informed there is much salt 
and brackish water. There is a great deal 
of Kuveer, or salt desert all through the 
steppes of Khaurezm and the desert lying 
between the Oxus and Caspian sea.— Fraser's 
Journey into Khorasan 9 p . 253. 

KUVIRAJU, Sans. From kuvee, a poet, 
and rajun, a king. 

KUVACH A, Sans. From vacha, a word. 

KUWARI, Hind., or Puari of Kaghan, 
Ficus caricoides. 

KUWAR KAMIN, Hind. Polygonum, sp. 

KUWATZEI, Hind. Adiantum, C. V. 

KUWERA, a mole, called in Koordish, 
Mouslia Kwera, or the blind meuse, is the 
Chargol of the Talmudists, or Garan of 
the Cape of Good Hope. 1 — Rich's Residence 
in Koordistan , Vol . i, p . 196. 

KUWU-WUL, see Kownul. 

KUWUK, Jav. Felis leopardus, F. Java- 
nensis, Desm. 

KUWWAYTHAH, a mohurrum faqeer. 

KUYA, see Hindoo. 

KUZA MISRI, Hind. Sugar-candy in a 
globular form, made in a ‘ kuza,’ or earthen pot. 

KUZEEREH, Arab. Coriandrum sativum. 

KUZISTAN bounds Fare on the west. 

KUZZILBASH. Their native country, is 
the neighbourhood of Tabriz, Mesbid, Kerman 
and Shiraz, where they are horse-breeders, 
shepherds and cultivators. See Kazzilbash. 

KWAN, or Kouan, the Cochin-China name 
for a string of about 600, “ cash, ,, the popular 
•join. Each kouan makes 10 heaps, or “ tien,” 
each of 60 cash. The Spanish dollar aver¬ 
ages about 4 kouan ; in Upper Cochin-China 
being worth 3 to 4 kouan, and in Lower 
Cochin-China, 5 or 6 kouan. As a weight, 
500 kan or catti, of l£ ounce each, make I 
kouan .—Sim moneys Diet. ■'» £ 

KWANG-TUNG-CHI. A general account 
of Kwang-tung, is a Chinese work usually 
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stitched in 140 Chinese volumes : its officers 
are-r- 

Tsung-tu, the governor-general. 

JPu-tal, the governor. 

Fan-tal , the superintendent of finance. 

Nie-taly the provincial judge. 

Chi-fu 9 Chi-le-chou and Chi~le-tung-chi 9 
prefects. 

Tung-Chi 9 sub, and Tung-pan , deputy 
sub-prefects. 

Chi Chou and Chi Hsien , district magis¬ 
trates. 

Ching Le and Chau-mo , secretaries. 

Ghai Kwally superintendent of customs in 
China, is the superintendent of the mari¬ 
time customs of Yue. There is also a super¬ 
intendent of customs for lvwang-tung. The 
prefect of Kwaug-chou is the chief local 
authority of a territory equalling in extent 
the kingdom of Holland, and containing a 
much larger population. His Yaman is the 
first court of appeal from fourteen others, 
each resembling in their power British courts 
of assize.— Meadow's Desultory Notes , p. 8. 

* KWANG-YIN. This rock, with an exca¬ 
vation near its base, serves as a temple and 
dwelling for several priests of Fo. It is com¬ 
posed of one solid mass of grey marble, vising 
out of the margin of the river to a height 
exceeding six hundred feet. In a large rent 
near the base is a temple of two stories, 
ascended by flights of steps hewn out of the 
sides of the cavern. —Baron Macartneij s 
Embassy , Vql. i, p. 28. 

KWAN vSAF SAFEI, Hind. Solanum 
nigrum. 

KWAN-SE is bounded on the north by 
Ilo-uau, aud an irregular chain of lofty 
mountains on the south and east by Kwau- 
tung, on the west by Yun-uan. Its surface 
is estimated at eighty-seven thousand square 
miles, and its population is between seven and 
eight millions. Kwy-ling-foo, is its capital. 
This province coutains eleven cities of the 
first class, twenty-five of the second class, aud 
170 of the third class. 

KWAN-TUNG, or Yue-tung, which signi¬ 
fies the u eastern breadth,” extends along the 
southern coast from the centre of the gulf of 
Tonquin, nearly as far as the portion of the 
coast which is opposite the island of Formosa. 

KWAN YING, the Chinese goddess of 
mercy. 

KWAR GANDAL, Hind, Aloe perfoliata. 
KWASSZE, Rus. Alum. 

KWE-HWA-CHING, a large mart in the 
Shau-se province of China,immediately beyond 
the Great Wall, 400 miles north-west of 
Peking and 240 west of the pass of Kalgan. 
See Kalghan. 

KWEI, Chinese. Rubruqule, speaking of 


certain envoys of a Corean nation whom he 
saw at the court of Karakorum, says : “ The 
principal envoy had in his hand a tablet of 
polished ivory, about a cubit long by & palm 
broad, and whenever he addressed the Khan or 
any other great personage he kept his eyes 
fixed on this tablet, looking neither right nor 
left, as if he read there what he had to say.” 
The use of this tablet, called Kwei, was a 
very ancient Chinese etiquette. It is men¬ 
tioned in Demailla’s version of the Chinese 
annals in connexion with Yu, one of the most 
notable worthies of ancient China, who is said 
to have flourished b.c. 2286.— Rubruquis , p. 
290, quoted in Yale Cathay , VoL i, p. 142. 

KWEI HWA, Chin. Olea fragrans. 

KWEI PE, or Kwei-pie, Chinese. Cassia 
lignea, Cassia bark. 

KWEI-TSZE, Chin. Cassia buds. 

KWERET, Hind. Berberis arista ta. Kwei¬ 
chow is bounded on the north by Sze-chu-en, 
on the south by Kwang-se and Yun-nau, on 
the east by Hu-uan, and on the west by Sze- 
chu-en. This province is estimated to embrace 
a surface of 64,500 square miles.— Sirr's 
China and the Chinese , VoL i, p. 423. 

KWIKLAPOT, Hind. Cuscutapedicellata. 

KWISPllE, Hind. Ycrbascum thapsus. 

KWON THEE, also Kwon thoung, also 
Kwou bung, and Hmo, Burm. Areca catechu, 
Linn. 

KWUN, Burm. Areca catechu, Linn. 

KYA BIN, Malay. Terminalia chebula. 

KYABOCA WOOD, or Amboyna-wood, 
is imported from Singapore. It appears to be 
the excrescence or burr of some large tree ; it 
is sawn oil'in slabs from 2 to 4 feet long, 4 to 
24 inches wide, and 2 to 8 inches thick ; it 
resembles the burr of the yew-tree, is toler¬ 
ably hard, and full of small curls and knots, 
the colour is from orange to chesuut-brown, 
and sometimes red-brown. It is a very orna¬ 
mental wood, and is much esteemed in China 
and India, where it is made into small boxes 
and writiug desks, and other ornamental 
works. The kyaboca is said by Prof. Rein¬ 
ward t, of Leyden, to be the burr of the 
Pterospermum indicum ; by others that of 
Pterocarpus draco. It is from the Moluccas, 
the island of Borneo, Amboyna, &c k Tho 
native name appears, from the specimen of 
Mr. Witson Saunders to be “ Serioulcut,” the 
wood itself is of the same colour as the burr, 
or rather lighter, and in grain resembles 
plain mahogany. “ The root of the cocoa-nut 
tree, says Colonel Lloyd, is so similar when 
dry and seasoned, to the ‘bird’s-eye* part of 
the wood here termed kyaboca, that no differ¬ 
ence, can be perceived ; the cocoa has a tortu¬ 
ous and silky fracture, almost like indurated 
asbestos ” Tho comparison of the palm wood 
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with the kyaboca, renders the question uncer- Tavoy and Mergui, of maximum girth 3 cu- 
tain, as amongst the multitudes of ordinary bits, maximum length 22 feet. Rather scare? 
curly woody fibres, which one cannot account but found all along the banks of rivers all 
for in a palm there are a few places with soft over the provinces. When seasoned it floats 
friable matter much resembling it. At the in water. Its wood is used by the Burmese 
Madras Exhibition of 1855, a slab of kya- to make charcoal, also sometimes for posts of 
boca wood, imported from Singapore, was small huts : but is brittle.— Captain Dance . 
exhibited by J. Sanderson, Esq, A small por- KYA MOUK, Burm. ? A kind of oak in 
tion was polished, and showed well the highly Amherst, Tavoy and Mergui, maximum girth 
ornamental appearance of the timber in its 4 cubits, maximum length 22^ feet. Abund- 
marking. The specimen exhibited the very ant but widely scattered all over the pro- 
knotty character and curly fibres of the wood, vinces inland. When seasoned it floats in 
from which pieces of even a foot square free water. It is an excellent tough wood, durable 
from flaws, can rarely be obtained. The and sufficiently light; used for all purposes 
botanical name of the tree has not yet been by the Burmese. Strongly recommended for 
determined with certainty, although this helves, hammer handles, handspikes, staves, 
valued ornamental wood and another, the of casks, and many other purposes, but too 
Lingoa wood of commerce, are supposed to widely scattered to be easily obtained, unless 
be the produce of the same tree, the Pteros- a large quantity be ordered which should 
permum indicum. Of late years, its estima- repay a search in the forests : much used by 
tion seems to have decreased in Europe, but Burmese as a pole for cavady baskets.—Cap- 
it is still much valued by the Chinese. It is tain Dance . 

brought from Ceram, New Guinea and the KYAN, a small tribe in Arakan, whose 
Arru islands of the Moluccas. In Singa- language is affined to Burmese, 
pore it is sold by weight. * KYAN, a powerful tribe of about 100,000 

The Lingoa wood is also known in com- souls, who occupy the country from the south 
merce as kyaboka wood, and very large slabs of the kingdom of Brunui, swept away into the 
are obtainable from the lower part of the tree interior. They strongly resemble the Dyak. 
by taking advantage of the spurs or lateral Mr. Dalton states that the Kyan, amongst 
growths. They are thus sometimes as large whom he lived, amount to 270,000 souls and 
as nine feet in diameter. It is very durable, that they were greatly addicted to head hunt- 
takes a considerable polish, is very abundant ing. Of the tribes of Borneo differing, from 
and may be had in any quantity.— M . E . each other sufficiently to be classed under 
Juries ’ Reports of 1851 ; Col . G. A . Lloyd ; separate titles, the Kyan, as the most numer- 
Holtz . ous and powerful, first claim attention. Per- 

KYAI-GYEE, Burm. Barriugtonia spe- sonally, little is known Of their divisions by 
ciosa, B. angustifolia. the English, though the Netherlands of India 

KYAI-THA, Burm. Barringtonia acu- Government has been supplied by its officers 
taugula, Gcertn .; B. macrostachya. A Tenas- with many particulars concerning those who 
serim tree, maximum girth 1^ to 2 cubits, inhabit the south and south-east of the island, 
maximum length 7 feet. Scarce, but found This people, differing however in various 
widely scattered on low marshy grounds in customs, are found on the great rivers Ban- 
the provinces. - When seasoned it sinks in jar, Pasir and Coti, and probably on all the 
water. The wood is excellent for planes, or rivers of the eastern coast. The Orang 
for any other purpose, for which a straight Tedong are, most likely, a tribe of the great 
grain, great toughness and strength are Kyan division of the nations of the island, 
required.— Captain Dance . On the north and northern parts of the island, 

KYAI-THA, Burm. A tree of maximum they are found in the interior of the Bintulu, 
girth 4 cubits, maximum length 18 feet, Barram, Rejang, and other great rivers, as 
Found abundant, but scattered up the Atta- far west as the country of the Sarebas Dyak, 
ran, Gyne, and Thoungween rivers near but they only occupy the inland parts, at a 
Moulmeiu and near Tavoy and Mergui. great distance from the coast; always having 
When seasoned, it floats in water. It fur- between it and them other tribes, and fre- 
nishes a very compact hard timber, used for quently Malayan states ; which latter have, 
posts of houses, zyats, &c. The fibre is liable by their intrigues, in a great measure pre- 
to start with repeated percussion, and the vented our acquiring that knowledge of thesty 
wood itself is subject to dry rot. This is which the settlement of Sarawak might 
called Itch wood, because the fruit, chips, or otherwise have obtained. The Kyan of the 
bark produce, when touched, an itching like rivers Banjar, Coti and Pasir, appear to have 
that caused by cowhage.— Captain Dance. been always subject to the European or 
KYAI YEW, Burm. A tree of Amherst, Malayan power, which held the mouth* of 
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heir respective streams. But the Kyan of nor do they seem to have any foreign enemies 
the north-west have always been feared by whom they dread. They are the hereditary 
the inhabitants of the Malayan towns of the foes of th*e Dyaks of Sarebas and Sakarran, 
coast; and the chiefs of Hoya, Mocha, Egan than whom they are more powerful, although 
and Serekei, have always eagerly sought the report merely of two or three muskets 
alliances with their barbarous but powerful which they possessed, sufficed to beat the 
neighbours ; and, on several occasions such Kyans, of whom, in reality they have great 
as have quarrelled with them, have found to dread. They are allowed by all their ene- 
their cost, that they were implacable foes, mies, and others who have known them, to 
several coast towns having been burnt by possess in a much higher degree personal 
them to the ground. The populous town of courage, than any of the other tribes inha- 
Sarebas was one year attacked by them, in biting the island. Their bodies are beaufci- 
conjunction with their ally, Dattu Patingi fully tattooed, of a blue colour in various 
Abdul Rahman, of Serekei, to whose assist- patterns; but images of the sun, moon and 
ance they are reported to have come, with stars are amongst the most frequent, 
ninety boats, under three of their rajahs or It is reported that some of the tribes on 
most powerful chiefs. In their Government the Barram and Bintulu rivers do not tattoo 
they are said to resemble the sea Dyak, each the persons of the males, and that the prac- 
village being under one chief, who is, how- tice is there confined to the women, who 
ever, much more subservient to the authority thus discolour their arms and legs only. The 
of a higher chief, than either the Sarebas or Kenawit Dyaks, whose country borders that 
Sakarran Orang Kaya. The country is of the Kyans, also practice tatooing, as do 
divided into little states, each of which con- the Orang Tatow, who live near the Bin- 
tains many villages, tributary to that in which tulu river, and more towards the coast than 
the rajah of the province, as he is said to the Kyans. These people also call them- 
term himself, resides. The principal' chief selves Dyaks, but the races appear to be so 
of this kind is the rajah Nipa, on the head easily traced through the Tatows, the Kena- 
waters of the great Rejang river, and he is wits and other tribes, to the Dyaks of Sarebas 
very much feared by the neighbouring tribes and Sakarran, that there is no doubt that one 
of Dyak, Milano we, &c. He is the ally of comprehensive term, whether it be Dyak or 
the chief of Serekei, who, though a mahome- Kyan, is applicable to all their divisions ;and 
dan, is not of the pure Malayan race, his the whole of the inhabitants of the island 
mother having been a Kyan woman. The are certainly of the same race, 
country of the Kyan is reported, by all who The Dutch authors always speak of the 
have visited it, to be very populous ; much Kyans of south Borneo, as the “ Dyak Kyan,” 
more so than any t>ther parts of the island, including all the infidel natives of the island 
In some parts of it, gold and diamonds are under the former term, and using the names 
found. On the Baujar river the people are of divisions and tribes as specific names of 
said to wash the earth for these precious this generic appellation. In dress and person, 
commodities as do the Dyak of Suutang, in the Kyans very much resemble the Dyaks ; 
the interior of the western branch of the th9 women wearing the small bedang, and the 
Batang Lupar river. men the chawat.; this latter is said to be 

The houses of the Kyans are built, like uniformly of greater length and width th&u 
those of the Sea Dyaks, in one long terrace, those used by the Dyaks, and to be frequent- 
with the verandah fronting its whole length, ly made of European cloth, though the, 
They are said to be formed of the most sub- women are expert in the manufacture of 
stantial materials, the posts being always of coarse kinds, both from cotton, and, it is said, 
the very hardest wood, and the roof of planks also, from the fibres of the pine-apple leaves 
of the same material. In the south of Borneo which are abundant in this country. The 
where there are tribes who live only to deso- dress of the Kyan women of the Bintulu 
late each other, all the villages are said to river, is reported to consist of two cloths, a 
be surrounded by a high and strong pagar, little longer than the bedang, which are tied 
but the low country of the south of Borneo on opposite sides of the person, the one 
has its effect upon the customs of the people covering lapping over the other ; but their 
as there are no paths in that fiat and swampy dresses from the Bejang are made like the 
part of the island, as in that of the country bedang. The jacket of the Kyan women is 
of the Kyans of the north.; and all commu- not loose, like that of the Dyaks, but fits 
nidation between the tribes of the Banjar closely to the person, and is longer than the 
river, even far inland, is carried on by boats, cotton ones of the hill tribes : it is also 
The Kyan tribes of the north are not en- frequently made of the pineapple fibre. In 
gaged in incessant conflicts with each other, war, the dress of the men dims much from 
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the Dyaks of other denominations. The be above 27o,000 in number, and if we may 
jackets they wear on these occasions are judge from the tribes of the west, this number 
made of the skins of beasts; those of the is not likely to be an exaggeration, but the 
panther and the bear are the most es- contrary. Notwithstanding this comparatively 
teemed, but those of goats and dogs are largo population, Mr. Dalton informs us that 
sometimes substituted in a scarcity of the head-hunting is practised to a frightful extent, 
others. The broad part of the skin forms and that desolating wars are constantly earned 
the back part of the jacket, the edges of on for the purpose of obtaining these ghastly 
which are bound with wide strips of red trophies. The manners of the young females 
cloth. Bunches of feathers of the rhinoceros resemble those of tho sea Dyak ; but, adulteiy 
hornbill, which seems to be the war-bird of after marriage is punished by death to the 
all their tribes, depend from little strings of man, who, under whatever circumstances fhe 
beads, fastened to the skin, and dangle in the criminal action takes place, is always con- 
breeze as they move about. Their head-dresses sidered the guilty and responsible party con- 
in war are also peculiar to these people, cerned. On the death of a person, it*is said 
and unknown to the other inhabitants of the that a head must be procured previous to his 
island : they are of various descriptions, but burial. And though bloody and ferocious 
the favourite ones are caps made in the tastes lead to their wars, they are not, as they 
fashion of a man’s face caricatured, in those have been hastily stigmatised, cannibals ; nor 
which represent the faces of animals. The does any nice, which, like the Batta of 
weapons of the men are the surapitau or Sumatra, practise the horrid custom of feeding 
blow-pipe : this is a long tube of hard wood, on the bodies of their own species, exist on 
through which small poisoned arrows, or the island.— Jonrn. Indian Archip . 
darts, having on their end a piece of pith, or KYANAN, Burm. On the low lands near 
some other light substance adapted to the the sea-coast of Tenasserim, there grows a 
size of the bore of the tube, are blown with largo tree, of which canoes are occasionally 
great force and accuracy of aim. Thesumpit- made, that is much used for sandals, house 
an has, at its farthest end, an iron sight by posts, musket stocks, and spear handles. The 
which they regulate their aim. It is also at wood is red; but turns black on being 
this end furnished with a large double-bladed anointed with petroleum. The tree has pinnate 
spear. Both tho sight and the spear are leaves, with two pairs of oval leathery leaflets, 
nicely bound on with rattans, which are and is a leguminous tree.— Dr, Mason ; Cap- 
woven over them. The dart used is poisoned tain Dance ; Cal, Cat . Ex. 1862 . 
with the ipoh, which is the same as the upas KY-A-NI, Burm. Copper, 

and chetik of Java, described by Dr. Hors- K YAN-PHO, Burm. A tree of M< 

held ; tho darts, which are very thin and a strong wood, good for buildin 
about ten inches in length, are pointed with Cal. Cat. Ex. 1862. 
the sharp teeth of fish, neatly bound on to KYAR, a nuddi 
them. A Meri man, who was very expert Azimgurh. 

with the sumpitan, at the distance of from KYARI, or 

fifteen to twenty yards, could readily transfix plot in a fieldfor evaporat- 
a bird of the size of a starling with one of the ing salt. 

little darts. The whole distance to which the KYATPEN, ^e Ruby Mines, 
arrow can be blown with any thing like KY-AU or Kyo, and the Khy-eng, accord- 
effect, is sixty yards ; and at that distance, ing to Mr. Logan, appear to be similar to the 
they would probably not pierce the skin. Ku-mi. They have ^merous common words, 
The sumpit-an varies in length, being from and each has wotf - Jommon to Khumi and 
seven to ten feet. It is used also by the Mui Burman, or to Burman only. All the ancient 
people, the Benkatan and the Tatow, and by or pre-Burman dialects of Arakan, from the 
all the tribes of the east coast. The Idaan or Khy-eng to the Kuki, retain one of the 
Meroot, are said by Forest, also to possess characteristics of the Mon-Kambojan alliance 
it. Mr. Low saw specimens from the river and of Tibetan, the use of definite prefixes 
Essiquibo, in south America, which resembled ha, a, ma, &c. While the adjacenthighland- 
those of the Dyak in appearauce and size, but ers have a Tartar-like physiognomy, the 
were without the sight and the spear at the Ky-au, in features, dress and appearance, can 
end. The Kyan must be very numerous ; the scarcely be distinguished from the lower class 
tribes on the Coti river were reported to of the Bengali peasantry of Chittagong. They' 
Mr. Dalton, who resided for the purposes of are dark with large features, while the Kuiftf 
trade for fifteen months in the years 1825 to are fair with small features.— -Mason* X'^X 

1826 at the Dyak (Kyan) town of Toigarron, KY AU THOO, DipterocarpuSJ 
above the Bugis settlement of Semerindem, to KY-A-VE-KHET, Burm. Coral. 
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HYDIA CALYCINA. 


KYAY‘TSAY-BAYOUN, Burm. A 
Tavoy wood, useful for common carpentry. 

EjYAY-TSAY-GYU-KHY-AY, Burm. 
In Tavoy, a heavy, compact, dark wood ; 
Mutable for gun-stocks. 

KYA-ZOO, Burm. In Amherst, a very 
heavy wood, like Saul, also a tree of Moul- 
moin, used for buildiug material.— Cal. Cat. 
Ex. 1862. 

KYBURT’O. Amongst the Hindoos of 
Bengal, the Gaoli are the most numerous, after 
them, the brahmin and kaist races, are the 
Bagdi, an aboriginal people, and a class of 
cultivators called Kyburto. 

KYCIIEE-WARRA, the country inhabit¬ 
ed by the Kychee Rajpufs.— Malcolms 
Central India , Vol. i, p. 470. 

KTDIA, a genus of plants occurring in 
Southern Asia. Several of the family it be¬ 
longs to, abound in mucilage, and as 
Guazuma is employed in South America in 
clarifying sugar, so a Kydia is in India. Dr. 
Wight in leones, gives Kydia calycina, fra- 
terna, pulverulcnta and Roxburghiana. The 
J£ydia genus of plants occurs especially in the 
Pegu and Tounghoo districts. The small 
saplings are used, from their great strength 
and elasticity, by the natives, for making 
banghy sticks, but it is large enough to afford 
timber of three or four feet girth. Its wood 
is white-coloured, and adapted to every pur¬ 
pose of house-building.— Roxburgh, McClel¬ 
land, Voigt. 

^ KYDIA AXILLARIS, Thw., a middlc- 

S on, growing 

bout 20 feet 
unmon along 

the western ghauts, in the valleys of the 
Circar mountains, in Mysore, and on the slopes 
of the Niiigiris, and plentiful throughout the 
Pegu forests, more espc* s 5®Iy in the Pegu aud 
Tounghoo districts, in Kamaon and Garhwal 
and in many parts of the Siwalik tract up to 
3,000 feet. The bark is mucilaginous aud is 
employed in northern India to clarify sugar. 
The small sapliugs aro used, from their great 
strength aud elasticity, by the natives, 
for making banghy sticks, but it is large 
enough to afford timber of three or four 
feet girth. Its wood is white-coloured aud 
adapted for every purpose of house-buildiug, 
charcoal and fuel, and being light and elastic 
is made into oars, and used on the rafts floated 
down the Ganges. This tree grows rapidly 
in tho outer valleys, but is not common Vest 
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KYE YO THOO. 

of the Sutlej.— Rotob. FI. Ind iii, 188 ; 
Captain Drury's Useful Plants ; Madras 
Hovt. Gard. Cat. ; Dr. McClelland ; Dr. 
JL. Stewart, p. 25 ; Messrs . Thomson ; 
Jameson; Powell ; Voigt . 

KYDlA FRATERNA, J Roxb., or Kydia 
calycina, R. W. A small tree of the circavs, 
Roxb. FI. India. 

KYEATTEE, Tam. ? In Travancore, a 
wood of an ash colour, specific gravity 
0*972. Used for carts aud buildings.— Col. 
Frith. 

KYEE, Burm., of Moulraein, Cassia su- 
matrana. 

KYEE TIIA, Burm. The name accord¬ 
ing to Dr. Mason, of Syndesraus Tavoyaua ; 
and also called Kyay Mishoung. But ac¬ 
cording to Dr. McClelland it is Barringtonia 
acutangula. This tree is of maximum length 
10 or 12 feet, it is very scarce in Mouhxiein, 
but sufficiently abundaut at Tavoy. 

KY-EING-NEE, or Ky-eiug-ni, Burm. 
Calamus draco, TVillde. 

KYEING-TA-BOUNG, Burm. Calamus. 

KYEM, Hind. ? Mahk. ? In Nagpore, a 
light’coloured wood inferior to teak in 
strength, and greedily eaten by white-ants. 
Its length is from 16 to 28 feet and girth 
from 4 to 3 feet. It sells at 5 annas tho 
cubic foot and it would answer for rafters,— 
Captain Sankey. 

KYEN, see Karen. 

KYEN-YO, Buiim. In Tavoy, a kind of 
teak. 

KYERE, Hind. Euphorbia hirta or E. 
thymifolia. 

KYET-BET-YA, Burm. Boehmeria in- 
terrupta, Willde. 

KYET MOUK, Burm. Celosia cristata, 
Linn. ; Roxb. CockVeomb, a moderate-sized 
tree, found wild in most parts of the Burmese 
country. The fruit is sour, red, and the 
colour of a oock’s-comb, and has similar cor¬ 
rugations on the skin. It hangs in grape-like 
clusters.— Malcolm, vi, p. 181. 

KYET TET, Burm. One of the Coffeaeeae. 

KYET-THA-HEN, Burm. Autidesma 
paniculata, Roxb. ; McClelland . 

KYET THWON NEE, Burm. Allium 
ascalonicum. 

KYET THWON-NI, Burm, Allium cepa, 
Linn. 

KYET THWON PHYU, Burm, Allium 
sativum, Linn. , 

KYET TSUT SHI, Burm. Castor oil. 

KYET YET, Burm. Celosia sp. Princes* 
feather. »' 

KYET YUNG, Burm, Qfce oftheCk- 
chonaceoe. 

KYE? YO THOO, Burm. A tree; very 
abundant at Mergui, not procurable at Moul- 
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KYLLINGIA MONOCEPHALA. 

mein, .but found inland*'up the rivers all 
over the provinces; maximum girth 2^ cubits, 
and maximum length 15 feet. When seasoned 
it floats in water. It has an uncommonly 
smooth^grained, tough, close, yet not heavy 
wood. Durable and with but one fault,—the 
smallness of its girth,—which unfits it for 
gun-carriages. It is strongly recommended 
for helves and handles of tools of all sorts, 
also for handspikes and for spokes. This 
wood, on careful examination, appears to be 
identical with Trincomallee wood, though this 
cannot be positively stated till the flowers of 
the tree can be procured.— Captain Dance. 

KY-KAYA, is supposed by Dr Carey, to 
be a king of Persia, the Ky-vansa preceding 
Darius. The epithet Ky not uufrequentlv 
occurs in hindoo traditional couplets. One 
is connected with the ancient ruins of Abhancr 
in Jeipoor, recording the marriage of one of 
its princes with a daughter of Ky Camb. Tu 
beti Ky Camb ca, mini Permala ho, &c., 4 Thou 
art the daughter of Ky Camb : thy name is 
Fairy Garland.* Ky was the epithet of one 
of the Persian dynasties. Qu. Cam-baksh, 
the Cambyses of the Greeks ? 

KYL, Kashm. Ibex. 

KYLAS. The finest specimens of brah¬ 
man ical caves, properly so called, are at Ellora 
and Elephanta, though some good ones exist 
also on the island of Salsette and utMahabali- 
pur. In form, many of them are copies of, 
and a good deal resemble, the buddhist vilmra. 
But they have not been appropriated from the 
buddhists, as the arrangement of the pillars and 
position of the sanctuary are different. They 
aro never surrounded by cells as all vihara 
are, and their walls are invariably covered or 
meaut to be covered with sculpture, while 
the vihara aro almost as invariably decorated 
by painters, except the sanctuary. The sub¬ 
jects of the sculpture of course always set the 
question at rest. 

Another class of caves consists of rock-cut 
models of structural brahman ical temples. To 
this class belong the far famed Kylas at Ellora, 
the Sivite temple at Doomnar, and the Kuth 
at Mahabalipur. This last is cut out of isolat¬ 
ed blocks of granite, but the rest stand in pits. 

The Indra Subha group at Ellora should 
perhaps form another class, but whether they 
are brahmanical or jaina is undecided. 

KYLAS, the heaven of Siva. He is usual¬ 
ly represented with his bride, the mysterious 
Durga, by his side—and broods upon his 
endless task of world-destroying. See Kailas. 

KYLLINGIA MONOCEPHALA. One¬ 
headed Killingia, common at Ajmere in low 
grounds. The root is sweet-scented, used 
and named as zedoary : “ nirbishce.”— - Gent. 
Med. Top., p. 174. 


KYOUNG. 

KYNDLI, Maleal., Can. A wood calli 
in Tamil Beilerom. 

KY^MOBE. The whole of the Kyraore 
range in Shahabad is described as of mountain 
limestone which also shows itself in the valley 
of the river Soue as far at least as Mungeysur 
peak in Mirzapur, and it crops up at Rhotas 
forming a sloping base to the precipitous 
sandstone rock. Below the mountain lime¬ 
stone is one of a bluish grey colour mixed with 
occasional crystals of calc-spar, this, like the 
Kurnool stone, is admirably suited for litho¬ 
graphy. Below the hitter, in Kymore, is a 
limestono of a hard tenacious almost indestruc¬ 
tible composition admirably suited for building, 

Mr. R. Bingham adds the following remarks 
on the sandstones of the Kymore range, which 
have a high commercial value at Chunar and 
Mirzapur, being used as flagstones, and for 
ornamental purposes. The stones at those 
places owe their advantages to the proximity 
of the Gauges, which affords an easy river 
carriage ; otherwise they are the worst and 
most destructible description of stone in the 
range. The millstones of Chynepore, Sasseram 
and Tilowthoo (perhaps also Akbarpore), 
are famous, but must always be dear in a dis¬ 
tant market for want of river carriage. The 
Sone causeway and the Koylwau railway 
bridge arc built of the dense sandstone of 
Sasseram ; little quantities are found in the 
higher portions of the range towards Rolitas. 
The best stone, whilo easily worka ble is 
almost as hard as granite, and may 
any colour, white, crystalline, 
all shades to a dark-red. Fie 
is found at UJwar, 

At the Punjab exhibifl^^J^^^HKTiore, 
there was a good collection^^^Hrog materi¬ 
als from Sahi Balabgarh, in tl^Wellii district, 
including the red, the spotted, aud the light 
coloured sandstone, so much used in the large 
buildings of Hindustan ; and from the same 
place are polished blocks of white marble, and 
of a pretty dappled gray marble called Narnaul 
marble, which last A was exhibited from the 
Hissar district. ^) 

KYN-DWAYN, see India. 

KYON, Beng. Diospyros tomentosa, Roxb . 

KYOO, Burm. Aiundo. * 

KYOON-BOE, Burn. Gmeiina arborea. 

KYOON NALIN, Premna pyramidata, W 7 ! 

KYOU, Beng. Diospyros tomentosa. 

KY-OUK-KY-EN, Burn. Alum. 

KYOUK PHA YUNG, Burm. Benincasa 

cerifera, Savi , white gourd, white pumpkin. 

K Y OUK-PWEN, Burm. Edible sea-weed. 
Plocaria Candida. 

KY-OUK-SU, Burm. Anchor. 

KYOUN-DOUK,Burm. Bignonia,«jmttf#.' 

KYOUNG, Burm. A buddhist monastery. 
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fiVUNGUNGE. 

r KYOUNG THA, Buem. Calosanthos 
indica, Bl. 

KYPOO, Singh: An astringent extract 
made in Ceylon resembling catechu.— Sim- 
mend's Diet. 

KYROB, Hind. Nymphsea pubescens. 

KYU-BIN, Burm. Tcrrainalia chebula. 

KYUNBOE, ? Burm. Gmelina arborea, 
Roxb .; Cor . PL 

KYUN-DUNG, sec India. 

KYUNGUNGE, a river near Bhundara in 
Nagpore. 


KYYAR-CHEMBER. 

KYUR, Hind., of Kangra, &c., Holarrhena 
autidysenterica, Wall. 

KYVAN NAR, alsoKywen nar, Maleal. 
Fibre of Isora corylifolia, Schify Endl. 

KYWAI-THA-BYJE, Burm. Acmena 
leptantha, Wight. 

KYWON, Burm. Tectona grandis, Linn. 

K Y-WON-PHO, Burm. Gmelina arborea, 
Roxb . ; Cor. PL 

KYYAR-CHEMBER, Ar. Cathartocarpus 
fistula, Pers. 



L 


L, is tlie twelfth letter in tho English 
alphabet, and is usually denominated a semi¬ 
vowel or a liquid. In the English language 
it has only one sound as in like , canal , but in 
other languages is found interchangeable with 
r, n, m, d , t, u and z, Letters with the sound of 
l are in use in all the written tongues of the East 
Indies : but in the Vedas and in the Marathi 
and other languages of the south of British 
India, l has a rather harsher sound, and in 
some parts of the Tamil country, medial / has 
the sound of cerebral r, and that of a cerebral / 
when final. In other parts of the Tamil region, l 
has the sound of Ir, and in others again of zh , 
so that p&llam fruit is also pronounced pazham. 

L and zh are therefore frequently confounded. 
The languages of Southern India have a 
sound correctly expressed by zh, but taken 
by the untutored ear to be /, and written l even 
by scholars ; thus Tamil is properly Tamizh ; 
Tuluva is Tuz-liuva. In non Aryan speech l 
sometimes takes the place of zh , sy 9 s , and j 
or other sibilant. L is used in China in the 
place of the letter r. L does not exist in 
Zend. In New Zealand, r is substituted 
for l. — Rev . W, Farrar's Lectures on 
families of speech , London , 1870 ; Dr . 
W . W. Hunter ; Wilson's Glossary . 

LA, Tibetan. A pass. 

LA, or Laa, Port. Wool. 

LA, Chin. Wax. 

LAB, Hind. Nursery beds for raising 
poppy, tobacco, or rice. 

LABAIK, Arab. May it please you, or 
give your commands, tho term from which the 
Labbay race of the south of India derive their 
name. 

LABAK, Malay. Radish. 

LABAN of Java, a yellowish hard wood, 
employed for the handles of axes and various 
utensils. 

LABBAT-UT-TUARIKH, a history of 
Asia, by Kasvini. 

LABBAY, tall, well-made, robust men, 
inclined to be obese, with a light brownish 
yellow colour. Their arms and lower limbs 
are large, their cranium is singularly small. 
Their eyes are slightly oblique, and not 
wanting in expression, cheek bones prominent, 
lower jaw large and heavy, beard usually spare. 
They weartheloongi or piece-cloth, wrapped 
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around their waist and limbs. They are 
mahomedaus, and except pork eat tho usual 
kinds of animal food. Their chief locality is 
on the eastern coast of the southern part of tho 
peninsula of India, between Pulicat and Nega- 
patam, but chiefly at Nagore where is the 
shrine of Kadir Wali. They are extensive 
merchants and traders, are engaged in every 
branch of foreign and inland trade on the 
south-eastern side of India, and are exceedingly 
industrious and enterprizing. The hide and 
horn trade is almost monopolized by them 
Their origin is obscure, but the commonly- 
received opiuiou is that they are the offspring 
of Arab fathers with Tamil mothers. Their 
language is Tamil.— Fro, Mad, Govt., 1867, 
p . 3. See India, Mahomedau. 

LA BEIIMEN, Bombay. The dried roots 
of two varieties of a composite plant, chiefly 
obtained from Kabul. Used by the natives 
as a tonic in debility, in doses of 4 drachms ; 
also in impotence as a deobstruent. Price 
eight annas per lb. Not at present used in 
European medicine, but was formerly em¬ 
ployed as on aromatic stimulant.— Cat, Ex, 
1862. 

LABER, IIind. Desmodium tilisefolium. 

LABERA, Hind. Cordia myxa. 

LABIIA, see Brahmadica. 

LABHAN, Hind. Populus euphratica. 
Euphrates poplar. 

LAB-I-ABI, Hind. A kind of silk of 
Bokhara. 

LABIATiE, a name given by Jussieu to 
an order of plants, called by Lindlcy,Lamiace». 

LABLAB, Ar. Iledera hq(ix. The Ivy. 
LABLAB CULTRATUM, DC,; W.$A. 

Lablab lignosus, Graham; I Dolichoa cultratua, Thun . 

Wall . | Dolichoa lignosua, Moxb, 

Panch*shim, Beng. | Telia chikur-kai, Tel. 

Dr. Roxburgh mentions six varieties of this 
veiy useful plant. It is cultivated in the 
cold season all over India, in gardens and 
about native houses, forming cool arbours and 
furnishing an excellent pulse for curries, and 
the pods of the plant used as vegetable.— 
Roxb., iii, 307 ; Voigt, 

LABLAB LEUCOCARPUS, Savi,, m & 
L. lignosus, Wall ,, also Lablab nankinioee, 
Satn\, syu of Lablab vulgaris, Saw. 
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_ f he following trees of Labuan furnish 
timber and fancy woods :— 

Ft. in height. Ft. in diameter. 

Badarrti.30 ..... .2 

Gabar Buto, about.60. 3 

J aiichina.CO..... 1 4 

Kalim pupa Tandok.12 to 15.U 

Kayu Aru, about.60. r .3 

do. Arang, grows to a large size in Borneo. 

do. Arm....30.2 

do. Benatore bukit.70....3 

do. Bencoola, about.....60...3 

do! Badak utan, a fruit tree. 

do. Bidarru, a scented tree...30...2 

do. Itnpas.40. 2\ 

do. Gading..25 to 30.1 

do. Jamber.30.2 

do. Jampalore. 60. 1$ 

do. KandisDahan.a fruittrce30.. 2 

do. ICalam pappa.30.......2 

do. Karye.20.1J 

do. Kapur Raiigin.90 to 100.* to 5 

do. Kuing ? Uing ?.70....,.3 

do. Kapur.90 to 120.5 

do. Kring utan.40.24 

do. Kamnning.i.04 

do. Limnu, liman..,.04 

do. Laoli, a small tree 

do. LednKarbau, about..60.3 

do. Malam. 3 

do. Madang sisik.50. 

do. Madang Lula....30.2 

do. Nibong binar.90 A species of palm. 

dq. do. sabaranc.90 „ „ 

do. Nasi nasi.40.2 

do. Oobah.40.14 

Bark used to dye red silk. 

do, Plye. 

do. Palah palawan .30.1* 

do. Petong.30.1$ 

do. llask ? Sak ? Rassak ?..40.2A 

do. Rangas.30.14 

Used for common furniture. 

do. Sampilou. .60.14 

, do. Senang annun bukit.90. 4 

The fruit yields an oil. 

do. Samuck.30..2 

Used for dyeing. 

do. Sabadia......90. 

do. Samala....50. 2 4 

do. Sarylah.*..,.30 .3 

do. Senang awan.90 to 120.5 to 0 

do. Sarogan .25.1 

do. Tumpuipyah, a fruit tree. 

do. Tioro.30 to 35.3 

do. Tobah tobah utan.30.3 

do. * Taratang..20 to 30.2 

do. Urafc rnata.90 to 100.3 to 4 

— Report on the Geological Phenomena of 
the island of Labuan and neighbourhood , 
by J. Motley , Esq., in the Journal of the 
Indian Archipelago , VoL vi, No. 10, pp. 

556-566. 

LABUHAN, see Kyan. 

LABUNIA, Syr. Olibanum. 

LAC. 

Laak, Ar. 

Khejijk, Burm. 

TB*e-kang, Chin. 

Taze-ta'au-jung. 

Ohm Mau, » 

Gomlsc, But. 


Gum-lac, Eng. 

Gorame laque, Fr, 

Lacque, » 

Gununi-lack, Gkr. 

Lack, ,1 

Lak, Guz., Hind,, Malay. 


Gomma-lacca, It. Gummi lak, Rus. 

Lacca, ,, Luka, „ 

Balo, Jav. Laksha, Sans. 

Ambalu: ampalu, Malay. L&kada, Singh. 

Malau, „ Goma-laca, Sp. 

Malu, „ Komburruki, Tam. 

Lac, ,, Commulakka, Tel. 

Lacca em paos, Poet. 

Lac is obtained from incrustations made 
by an insect (Coccus lacca), similar to the 
cochineal, (Coccus cacti) on the branches 
and twigs of many trees in India, but seem¬ 
ingly all from the punctures of the Coccus 
lacca ; the names of the trees are : 


Aleurites laccifera. 
Anona squamosa. 
Butca froudosa. 
Carissa spinarum. 
Celtis, sp. 

Croton draco. 

„ laccifera. 

„ sanguiferum. 
Erythrina indica. 

„ monosperma. 

The Coccus genus 
the order Hemiptcra. 


Feronia elephantum. 
Inga dulcis. 

Mimosa cinerea. 
Rhamnus jujuba. 
Schleichera trijuga. 
Urostigma religiosum. 
Vatica laccifera. 
Vismia „ ? 

„ micrantha ? 
Zizyplius jujuba. 

of insects belongs to 
The species known in 
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the south of Asia are the C. eacti, the cochi¬ 
neal insect ; the C. lacca that yields tho 
stick lac of commerce, aud the C. maniparus 
of Arabia, which punctures the Tamarix gal- 
lica, aud causes the exudation of the Arabiau 
manna. The Coccus lacca, produces the sub¬ 
stance called lac. When the females of this 
Coccus have fixed themselves to a part of the 
branch of the trees on which they feed, a pel¬ 
lucid and glutinous substance begins to exude 
from the margins of the body, and in the end 
covers the whole insect with a cell of this sub- 
stauce, which, when hardened by exposure to 
the air, becomes lac. So numerous are these 
insects, and so closely crowded together, that 
they often entirely cover a branch ; and the 
groups take different shapes, as squares, 
hexagons, &c., according to the space left 
round the insect which first began to form its 
cell. Under these cells, the females deposit 
their eggs, which, after a certain period are 
hatched, and the young Ones eat their way 
out. It is found encircling twigs and branches. 
The broken twigs covered with these incrus¬ 
tations are called * stic lac’; in commerce. 
After the colour has been extracted and fur¬ 
ther purified, shell lac results. Lac lake was 
first made in Calcutta in the beginning,of 
the 19tli century, afterwards the lac dye. Coc¬ 
cus sinensis of China secretes a wax from which 
candles are made. The lac is formed by the 
insect into cells, somewhat reteembiing a 
honey-comb, in which the insect is generally 
found entire, and owing to whose presence, 
stick-lac yields by proper treatment a red 
dye, nearly if not quite as bright, as that oh- 
a 360 
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tamed from cochineal* and more permanent. 
Lae is found encircling the branches of these 
trees in the form of a tube* inch to one inch 
in diameter. The broken branches with encrus¬ 
tations at various distances* is called in com¬ 
merce stick-lac, which ought to be semi-trans¬ 
lucent. The colouring matter obtained by 
grinding stick-lac, and then treating it with 
water, constitutes seed-lac. At the Madras 
Exhibition of 1855, the crude stick-lac attach¬ 
ed to branches of various trees was exhibited 
from 18 localities, extending from Karaptee 
to Trivandrum. It is abundant in the jungles 
of S. India, but is not much collected for com¬ 
mercial purposes, although always procurable 
in the bazars ; the best lac is produced upon 
the Schleichera trijuga, which abounds in 
the central provinces, and yields the resinous 
secretion twice a year. In Bengal, lac is 
chiefly produced in the forests of Sylhet and 
Burdwan, but it is also procurable in the Dec- 
can, and Siam and Pegu afford the largest 
supplies. At the Madras Exhibition of 1857, 
lac was exhibited from the Ficus elastica, 
Butea frondosa and Zizyphus jujuba : it is 
found in great abundance on the Croton lac- 
ciferura growing near Colombo, in thfe island 
of Ceylon ; it is also an article of commerce 
from Siam and Pegu. The Abbe Kochon 
informs us that gum lac is brought fi om Quan- 
an-ton in the province of Quei-chu in China, 
but of a quality greatly inferior to that of 
Bengal. The Reverend Mr. Ward also points 
to this superiority. The hindoo physicians of 
the South of India, known as Vyteans pre¬ 
scribe Komburruk in old and obstinate bowel 
complaints, when the habit has been much 
reduced|; they also, when mixed with gingelie 
oil use it as an external application for the 
head, in cases, in which the patient is debi¬ 
litated from long continued fever. The stick- 
lac from Pegu is, perhaps, the finest in the 
world, preferable even to that of Bengal. 
’The jungle at Taldungah consists chiefly of 
• thorny bushes, jujube of two species, an 
Acacia and Butea frondosa, the twigs of the 
latter often covered with lurid red tears of 
ke, whioh Is there collected • in abundance. 
At it occurs on the plants and is collected by 
th& natives it it called stick-lac, but after 
preparation shell-lac. In Mirzapore, a species 
4>f Celtift yields it, and the Peepul very 
commonly in various parts of India. The 
^ekboratiott of this dye, whether by the same 
^species of insect, or by many from plants 
widely different in habit and characters is 
w tm- very curious' filet ; tinea none have red 
juice* hnteome have milky and others limpid. 
Theeells madeby the insect, for its eggs 
•dbere tothe hrsnchcs in grains, completely 
encrusting them, and, inr commerce* are either 
S6I 


imported in that form, and called stick-I*e*5F 
the grains are gathered from the branches, 
their colouring matter extracted, and forxnhd 
into flat cakes, still preserving the grftnidar 
appearance, and called seed-lac, or the seed- 
lac is melted up into masses, and calledIttmp- 
lac, ShelL-lac, is seed-lac further puriityi by 
being put in bags of fine linen, and mCltdu 
over a charcoal fire until it passes through 
them. The bags aie squeezed, and passed 
over a smooth surface of wood, on which the 
lac is deposited in thin layers. If pure, this 
kind of lac will take lire on a hot iron and 
bum with a poweiful smell. The heat of ft 
ship’s hold will sometimes run it into a solid 
mass, and thus diminish its value. The chief 
consumption of lac in Europe is for the manu¬ 
facture of sealing-wax and varnishes. In 
India the inferior kind is made into bangles 
or armlets for women of the lower classes, the 
superior is fashioned into rings, beads, and 
other trinkets ; and, to fit it for such purposes, 
the natives purify it by melting in the manner 
above described. When the lac begins to 
exude, it is sciaped off, and the bags are 
twisted or wiung by means of cross sticks at 
their ends, to force out the melted contents. 
The natives of India make a good varnish of 
lac, coloured with cinnabar or some Other 
pigment, with which they varnish boxes, 
cabinets, and other articles. Coloured varnishes 
of this description are much used in the 
adornment of their religious houses. They 
also employ lac as a dy£. By pouring warm 
water on stick-lac a crimson colouring matter 
is obtained, which is made into square cakqs 
for sale, and called lac dye, lac lake, or cake 
lake. These cakes when broken are dark- 
coloured, shining, and compact, but when 
scraped they yield a bright red powder 
approaching carmine. A mixture of lac, alum, 
and tamarind-water jp the native dye for silk 
or cotton cloth of a crimson colour. The 
Iudian lapidaries make use of lac as a vehicle 
for retaining the hard powders used in cutting 
and polishing gems. The lac dye constitutes 
much of the value of lac, ^id is due to the 
insect which makes the cells, The parent lac 
insect, after laying her egg^ becomes a mere 
lifeless bag, of an oval s'**pe, containing a 
small quantity of a beautiful red liquid. Xfce 
young insects feed on this liquid, and their 
oodies assume the same hue, so that the branch 
which bears them appears to be covered irith 
red powder. The cells of gum-lac which #hoHer 
them are more or less deeply tinged 
same colour. The best time for gstitqmjp 
stick-lac so as to secure the colouring * 

is before the insects have made thpjur 
Previous to the discovery of 
cochineal* the colouring matter of imlm. 

, m ' * ' * 
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was universally employed for dyeing | 
The crimsons of Greece and Rome, and 
imperishable reds of the Brussels and 
3P!fcmish schools, were obtained from this 
source. The best quality of stick-lac is 
obtained from Siam; the twigs being frequent¬ 
ly encrusted all roiind to the depth of a 
quarter of an incty while sometimes a great 
accumulation tales place on one spot: that 
of Assam ranks next: the stick-lac of Bengal 
{sinferior to these, being scanty and irregular 
ftf its citing of resinous matter. The sup- 
from amoug the mountains of 
ifi^&tald support a consumption ten times 
iter than at present. The accumulation 
insects is so great, that the trees, often a 
'*i$edes of ficus, on Which they lire, are 
Mjfbatistodirtjufrd by this vermin. The 
mp VWch% st> largely exported from Burmah, 
rimmed chiefly in the Shan districts. It 
lives in Assam, chiefly on the Ficus religiose. 
After the dye is extracted, the gum-lac still 
requires much purification before it can be 
Used for the more delicate varnishes. It was 
Ifctaira desideratum to render lac colourless, its 
d^4-^bi*oWtthuc being a drawback to its use as 
a*sp$rit^varnish. A premium of thirty guineas 
and a gold medal were offered by the Society 
of Arts for “ a varnish made from shell or 
seed lac, equally hard, and as fit for use in the 
arts,” as that prepared from any other sub¬ 
stance. These were claimed by two persons, 
Mr. Field and Mr. Luuing ; and as both their 
processes were found to answer the desired end, 
4 premium of twenty guineas was awarded to 
tod*. 

*th^ imports into Great Britain were as 


under ■ 

Lac-dye. 

ShelMac. 

Year. 

Tong. 

Tons. 

1847 

277 

472 

1848 

371 

| 431 

1849 

. 222 

; 718 

1850 

. 679 

f* 906 

739 

1651 • 

1 764 


It was imported into Liverpool from Bom¬ 
berHifbilows 

** ' \ u 

gill, VMtaofo «xor®tlon or 1 The colouring matter of the 
JBiSSwo oaUed, Shell- body ceiled, Lac dye or 


llk-lft* Seed-lac. 


cake lac, Lac lake. 


Tons. 

Value. 

Year. 

Tons. 


£ 



3,757 

2,807 

139,177 

1856-57 

2,48# 

105,823 

1857-58 

8,837 

150,680 

1858-59 

1,854 

3,527 

102,792 

1859-69 

1,972 

2,542 

92,232 

1860-61 

2,18$ 

2,906 

126,878 
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— Poole's Statistics of Commerce ; McCul¬ 
loch’s Commercial Dictionary ; Smith’s 
Chinese Materia Medioa ; Hogg , Vegetable 
Kingdom , p. 677 1 M* E. Juries’ Reports of 
1855; Royle f Prod. Resources of India, p. 
57 ; Crawfnrd’s Diet, p. 112 ; Kirby and 
Spence , Vols . i and iv,yp. 142, 320, quoted 
in Eng , Cyc ., Vol. ii, p. 144 ; Faulkner’s 
Commercial Dictionary ; ^Madras Exhibi¬ 
tion of 1857 ; Oriental Repertory , Vol . ii, 
p. 580 ; Ains. Mat . Med< f p. 2 3 ; Hooker’s 
Him. Journal , Vol. i, p.,* 9 ; Tomlinson’s 
Cyclopcedia ; Mr . W. firancklin in his 
Tracts , Political , Geographical , Commercial , 
on the dominions of Avg^ p, 7. See Var¬ 
nishes, * * 

LAC, Lat. Milk. 

LAC, a barbarous native tribe in Persia. 
The Zund, and all other branches of the Lao 
tribe, are as barbarous as any of the wander¬ 
ing tribes of Persia. The Maaflfoe are, like 
the Zund, a barbarous branch -of the Lac.— 
Malcolm’s History of Persia , Vol, ii, pp . 150 
and 160. 

LAC, in hindoo numeration, 100,000 ; a 
lac of rupees is therefore £10,000 ; ten 
rupees going to a pound sterling ; a crore, or 
kror, is 100 lacs. 

LACARU, Guz. Wood : Timber. 

LA CCA, It. Lac. 

LACCADIVA, or Laccadives, an archi¬ 
pelago of low islands, off the coast of Mala¬ 
bar, extending from lat. 8* 30* N. to the 
parallel of 13* 52' N., and from 71* to 73° 40' 
E. L. Most of the islands are low, and sur¬ 
rounded by steep coral reefs. The Laec^ 
dives form a group of 32 small islands, west 
of the Malabar coast, surrounded by coral 
shoals. The inhabitants subsist mostly on 
cocoanuts and fish, and thehr chief trade is 
in cocoanuts,. oil, conr, jaggery ^mdvojml. 
The inhabitants call them ttoLfddfteratdeevh. 
Ptolemy mentions them as she -fimaree 
Insulae, but Aramianus Marcellas, i/titfise 4th 
century styles them merely Divi,+*£»<! the 
Arabs and Persians call them Itota^sik* They 
were re-discovered in 1499 by VasJodeGama 
and afterwards plundered by thidm r t ugtte s c . 
They were then subject * mehomcfa t 
chiefs of Cannanore, iiniiin'jttpmhlj ■ ftrmvinhi 
were under the Bedar^mk^ -r# Bednore, 
and latterly oftder Oanmmove - 

and the British end? oeSmhn Ae' last imo 
they are new apportioned. jNbey were fMted 
4 
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in 1844-45 by Mr* W. Robinson, and in 186? Exhibition of 135a by Dr* Flynn, who MM 
by Mr.-Sewell ; 8 or 10 islands are more or pared it by boiling coarsely powdered nH 
toss inhabited, and each with 2 to 3 miles of goon stick-lac in several portions of wtpE 
superficial area. They are all about 15 or 20 until it ceased to yield any colouring nutltthy 
miles apart, separated by great channels, but a small quantity of alum was then 
none of the islands are more than 10 to 15 the filtered solution, after a few minttjiiflbJlf 
feet above the sea level. The people aie small quantity of Liqr. Potassse Was 
estimated to be 7,000 in number. They are throw down the alumina with the colouring 
of Malayala origin, but are uow mahomedans matter, the fluid at the same time being citt- 
and adhere to the Alya-santan, or decensus ab stantly agitated. The precipitate was allowed 
utero, though some of the i&lands aie adopt- to settle for a day, the fluid then drawn oft 
ing the filial law. They are poor, quiet and aud the sediment pressed into cakes and dried 
inoffensive, make good pilots and use a dialect in the shade. This dye is usually obtained 
of Malayalum. They produce the cocoauut from the lac by treating the crushed lac With, 
palm aud coir, jaggery aud a few pulses: a few water to dissolve the colouring matter ; but 
cattle, sweet-potato and betel-uut. The castor the lac should be gathered when the insect 
oil and arnotto plants aie grown, toi toiseshell, is within the lac concretions appearing as a 
holothuria or sea slug, mats, shells, shaik aud small oval body cousisting apparently 4f 
fins. Their boats vary from ouo to fifteen nothing but a soft led substance nearly 
tons burthen, aud they visit all the western liquid. If the lac is not gathered till after the 
coast of India from Goa to Cochin. They insect has escaped fiom its resinous enve- 
are taught Aiabic and Baltite (a dialect of lope, the quantity of colouring matter ob- 
the Malayali) in the mosques, by the priests, taiuable is veiy small. Dr. McLeod, of Mad* 
There are 19 considerable islands, but the i as, prepared a superior lac dye, by digesting 
approach to most of them is very dangerous, stick lac (crude lac) m the cold, in a slightly 
as they are surrounded by reefs and steep alkaline decoction of the leaves of Memecylon 
rocks witha great depth of water close to them, tinctorium, and the solution being applied to 
The largest islaud is about 7 miles long and woollen cloth, after preparation with a mord- 
2^ broad, and there are many navigable chan- ant foimed of a saturated solution of tin In 
nels between the islands, the largest of which muriatic acid, produced a brilliant scarlet dye. 
is the Mamaie or the Nine-degree channel. — M . E . J, R. ; Rowell's Hand-hook, Econ, 
They pay £1,000 of tribute to the British Go- Prod , Par/jab, p. 183. 
vernment. The islands are very difficult to find LACE. T f ^ 

in thick, squally weather, as scarcely any of Kanten) Out. (Gold or rilrer), B«ndm 

them rise more than six feet from the suiface Dentelle, Fa. 

of the water : they have a novel appeal ante Spitzon, Ger. Krusbewo, tJtijs. 

when first coming in sight, as the cotounut Merletti, Piwl, It. Encajes, • Sv. 

trees with which they aie thickly coveied, At the Madras Exhibition of 1865,some very 
have the appearance of growing out of the fine thread hce was eonlributed by the Edey- 
sea. They are all of coral formation, aud very engoody Mission School, Tinnevelly, and by 
few have any anchorage near them. As a the Nagercoil Mission School, Travaubore, so 
rule, no bottom is found at a hunthed fathoms nearly equal in merit that a second class medal 
close up to the beach. The four northern was awarded for each. The patterns of both 
islands, are Chitlai, Kitban, Armiui and Car- were varied and tasteful, but the prices abbve 
tfUtm nm— Tnhnton^ Gazeleer ; Mr , William those of European lace. The Cochin Local 
Robertson's Report ; Mr . Sewell's Report . Committee exhibited some very creditable 
DACCA EM PAOS, Pokt. Lac. specimens of lace insertion and edging* 

LACCA THEE, Eug. Tanarius major. Some excellent specimens of Gold lace, Cord 
LAC DYE, or Lac Lake, consists of the Sashes and sword Knots were exhibited by 
colouring matter extracted from the stick- the Madras Local Committee, deserving of 
Ige. The lac dye of commerce is prepared honorable mention. Lace, is a term applied 
by evaporating the coloured tincture to dry- to two very distinct products, one consisting 
ness, when the residue is formed into little of gold and silver wire, or even silk fhrCftdf 
qghes* two inches square and half an inch woven iuto ribands for embroidering hats and 
think i these are of various qualities and are uniforms. The other is ^ the well-known 
marked with different letters by which the transparent network, in which the threads m 
quality if recognised. They are used as red the weft are twisted round those of the wajr$f$ 
ip fojp some puraoses* instead of cochineals it may be made of silk, flax or cotton, or eysfi 
LAexdye is lamely manufactured in BengaL of gold and silver thread, and has usuaBtr * 
wbenoeiiif expovted to England. A sample pattern worked upon it, either dirfhffc 
ofiloe-kfcedye ttm exhibited at the .Madras process of making the lace, o t with 

968 £ 363 * 
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jHAthi&h&s been completed. Much lace is 
HR? by machinery, but the highly esteemed 
genuine articles is made by hand. Lace- 
knitting is considered to be a German inven¬ 
tion ; but lace worked by the needle is of far 
older date, and was probably an eastern 
invention, though it does not appear to have 
been known or practised in India. Lace 
however, is enumerated by General Cullen 
as being made in the territories of the rajah 
of Travancore ; and the Madras Central Com¬ 
mittee, in their final report state that the 
lace of Nagevcoil, though knit by natives of 
the country, was equal to the best French lace. 
A few of the European residents are already 
aware of the superior quality of the Nagercoil 
lace, and use it, but its beauty is well-deserving 
of being more generally made known than it at 
present is. This lace, when seen at the Great 
Exhibition, was much admired, and some said 
that it must have been made in France. 
Samples of six different kinds were sent. Gold 
and silver blond lace are both excellent of their 
kinds, but as the demand is limited, and fashion 
changeable, they might 'not always command 
a sale. But the broad black lace on wire- 
ground, and the broad white and fine lace on 
Brussels ground, and of the nature of Bedford¬ 
shire lace, were highly approved of by the 
best authorities. The broad being thought 
worth four shillings, and the narrow worth two 
shillings a-yard.— McCulloch's Dictionary 
of Commerce ; M. E> J. R. ; Royle's Arts , 
Sfo. of India, p. 503. 

LACE-BAliK TREE, see Daphne canna- 
bioa : Thymelma : Daphne lagetta. 

LACERTIDAE.A family of reptiles known 
as Land Lizards, of* which the following 
genera and species occur in India :— 

Tachydromus— 

sex-lineatus, Daud, Rangoon Archipelago. 

meridiou&lis, Gunth , Cochin-China, Chino. 

septentrionaiis, „ Ningpo. 

Cabrita Leschenaultii, Milne Edwards, Coromandel, 
Panjab. 

Ophiops Jerdoni, Blyth , Mhow. 

Acanthodactylus cantoris, Gunth, Ramnuggur. 

Under the family name Lacertians, Cuvier 
arranged—1st. The Monitors and their sub¬ 
divisions, namely, the Mouitors properly so 
called, including the Ouarnns of the Arabs 
(Varanus), &c, ; the Dragons (Crocodilurus of 
Spix, Ada of Gray), and the Sauvegnrdes 
(Monitor of Fitzinger and Ameiva). 2ud. The 
Lizards properly so called. The second 
group comprises, according to Cuvier, the 
genera Lacerta, Algyra, and Tachydromus, 
but these are now arranged uuder other fami¬ 
lies.— Eng. Cyc . ; Gunther's Reptiles . 

LACHU LACHU, Hind. Rheum emodi. 

LACK, Gkr. Lac. 

■LACKER, a varnish either for wood or 
for* brass, made with shell-lac and spirits of 


wine. That for wood, called hard-wood 
lacker, may be in the proportion of 2 lbs. of 
lac to the gallon. Another recipe is I lb. of 
seed-lac and 1 lb. of white rosin to a gallon 
of spirits of wine. For brass the propor¬ 
tions are lb. of pale shell-lac to 1 gallon of 
spirit. Ii should be made without heat, but 
simply by agitation for five or six hours. It 
should then be left until the, thicker portions 
have subsided, when the clear lacker must be 
poured off, or if not sufficiently clear, it 
must be filtered through paper. It darkens 
by exposure to light, so that paper should be 
pasted round the bottle to exclude it. A 
pale yellow lacker may be prepared from 1 
oz. of gamboge and 2 oz. of Cape aloes, pow¬ 
dered and mixed with 1 lb of shell-lac. For 
a full yellow, £ lb. of turmeric and 2 oz. of 
gamboge : for a red lacker, ^ lb. of dragon's 
blood and 1 lb. of annotto. The colour, how¬ 
ever, is modified by that of the lac employed. 
Lackers may also be coloured by dissolving 
the colouring matters in spirits of wine, and 
adding the proper proportions of these to the 
pale lacker, according to the tint required. 
Mr. A. Ross prepares lacker with 4 oz. of 
shell-lac and \ oz. of gamboge, dissolved by 
agitation in 24 ounces of pyro-acetic ether. 
The clear liquor is decanted, and when re¬ 
quired for use is mixed with eight times its 
volume of spirits of wine. Hardwood lacker 
is applied nearly in the same manner as 
French polish. In lackering brass, the work 
must be cleansed from grease and oil, and if 
convenient, heated to the temperature of 
boiling water, when the spirit evaporates, and 
the varnish attaches itself more firmly to the 
metal, producing a brilliant effect. If heat 
cannot be applied, the air should be dry and 
warm. The lackering should follow imme¬ 
diately after the work is polished, otherwise 
it will become tarnished, and prevent the 
lacker from adhering. To prevent this tar¬ 
nish, the work may be smeared over with 
oil, or kept under the surface of pure water, 
or wrapped closely up in cloths. Eefove 
lackering, the oil must be carefully cleaned 
of witli moslings, and afterwards with 
whitening applied with a rag or a brush. In 
brass* work factories, a lackering.stove, with 
a broad, flat top, is used for holding the ar¬ 
ticles which are to be heated preparatory to 
lackering ; or a metal plate, supported .by 
four Jeg3 like a table, and heated by a ring of 
gas-jets below, may be used. Brass tubes 
may be heated for lackering by being filled 
with boiling water, the ends being stopped 
with corks. In lackering the heads of a 
large number of small screws, they may be 
inserted in a piece of card, and heated over 
a charcoal fire or a gass flame, and the whole 
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be lackered at one process. In thin circular preponderance of yellow. The joinery alsJ 
'works, the friction of polishing gives the heat admits of much improvement. In China, 
required for the process. The lacker must be lacquered-ware was formerly exported in con- 
laid on quickly and uniformly by means of a siderable quantities, but partly owing to the 
earners hair brush ; and as soon as one coat is liability to injury on the homeward passage, 
applied, another must be put on, heat being and being superseded abroad by other things 
used between the two coats if necessary. Civ- move substantial, the exportation bas dwind- 
culav wovks may be lackered on a lathe. The led to a mere trifle. Such articles as ard 
word lacquer is evidently derived from the exported consist of those which have always 
Indian name for lac. The name occurs in Avi- been in request, as fans, waiters, boxes, tea- 
cenna, who mentions it, as described by some, boards, tea-caddies, teapoys, &c. The pat- 
aa the gum of a tree like the myrtle, and by terns worked on them affect their sale, and 
others that it is a substance like to, and bav- the least mark spoils the varnish. The best 
ing some of the properties of, amber. It is men- kind of lacquered-ware comes from Japan, 
tioned in many Indian works,and is apparently The beauty of the lacquered-ware of China 
alluded to by Ctesias. This substance is used owes its lustrous colouring to a composition 
for a variety of purposes in India, and it is of lamp-black and the clarified juice obtained 
the common material for uniting things toge- from a species of sumach, called Rhus ver- 
ther, as gum and glue are in Europe, toys of nix or R. veruicia. Wood oils are obtained 
various kinds, lac chains gilt, and lac grind- from other plauts of the same fumily, and 
stones, are made from it. The term lacquer the different qualities of lacquered-ware aro 
is applied to laying on or covering with a owing to the use of these inferior ingredients, 
preparation of lac ; but two different processes The real varnish tree is described by Do 
are usually confounded under this term. The Guignes as resembling the ash in its foliage 
one prevailing iu Burmah and the southern and bark, it is about fifteen feet in height, 
parts of the Indian peninsula is from the and furnishes the sap when seven years old, 
balsamic juices of trees and was well-known which is carefully collected from incisions in 
to Dampier, iu 1638, as he says, u The lac of the trunk opened in the summer nights. The 
Tonquin is a sort of gummy juice which body of the ware is wood partially smoothed, 
draius out of the bodies or limbs of trees,” or paste-board, upon which two or three coats 
and that “ the articles lacquered are cabinets, of a composition of lime, paper, and gum aro 
desks, &c.” Some chemical change, no doubt, first laid and thoroughly dried and rubbed, 
takes place on exposure of these juices to the The surface of the wood is also hardened by 
air. This kiud of lacquered-ware was much rubbing coarse clay upon it, and afterwards 
appreciated iu the last century, and was scraping it off when dry. Two coatings of 
imported chiefly from China ; much, however, lamp-black and wood oil, or in the finer 
was always prepared in BurmJh, though that articles, of lamp-black and varnish, are laid 
of Japau was always considered superior to upon the prepared wood, and after drying, 
any other. Both these and the lacquer of the clear varnish is brushed on, one coating 
Burmah are prepared only from the juice of after another, with the utmost care, in close 
the Terebinthaceae family of plants. The chief and darkened rooms, allowing it to dry well 
expense of the manufacture arises from the between the several coats. The articles are 
care with which successive layers of varnish then laid by to be painted and gilded accord- 
must be laid on. Another kind of lacquer- ing to the fancy of customers, after which 
work is rather of the nature of papier-mache, a last coating is given them. The varnish 
covered with one or more layers of Ihc var- is brought to mavket in brownish cakes, 
nish. This is the case with the lacquered and reduced to its proper fluidity by boiling; 
boxes from Cashmere and Lahore, so remark- it is applied to many purposes of both a var- 
able for the beauty and elegauce of their pat- nish and paint, when it is commonly mixed 
terns. At the Madras Exhibition of 1855, a with a red or brown colour. A beautiful 
series of lac-ware from Hyderabad consisting fabric of lacquered-ware is made by inlayiug 
of bracelets, chains, neck ornaments, piu- the nacre of fresh and saltwater shells in a 
cushions, purses, and other ornaments were rough mosaic of flowers, animals, &c., into the 
exhibited through Dr. Smith, excellent of composition, and then varnishing it. Another 
their kind, and well-finished. Some lurge and kind, highly prized by the Chinese, is made 
interesting specimens of this manufacture by covering the wood with a coatiug of red 
contributed from Kurnool, consisted of char- varnish three or four lines in thickness, and 
poys, trays, an almirah and several boxes, then carving figures upon it in relief. The 
and exhibited considerable proficiency in the great labour necessary to produce this ware 
execution and arrangement of the patterns, renders it expensive. A common substitute 
but too great a sameness of colour with a for the varnish is the oils of the Dryandra, 
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tropha, Croton, and other members of the lities of surface; as soon as this process is 
Euphorbiuceous family, expressed from their complete, the lacquer is laid on, then allowed 
seeds by a variety of simple machines, cousist- to dry and harden, when the process is again 
iug for the most part of different applications repeated three or four times more, the lacquer 
of power to cylinders and pestles by which beiug allowed to become completely dry and 
the seeds are pressed or pouuded. The oil, hard between each several coating. The 
after pressing, according to DeGuignes, is intended landscape is traced on the top of the 
boiled with Spanish white in the proportion table, by throwing a fine white powder, over 
of one ounce to half a pound of oil ; as it paper, on which the landscape has been 
begins to thicken, it is taken otf and poured traced, by means of small perforations, thus 
into close vessels. It dissolves in turpentine, forming the outline of the picture : a minute 
and is used as a varnish, either clear or mixed instrument, somewhat resembling a style, is 
with different colours ; it defends wood-work drawn carefully over the perforations, by this 
from injury for a long time, and forms a means tracing the landscape on the surface of 
good painter’s oil. Boiled with iron rust, it the table. The picture is then besmeared 
forms a reddish brown varnish. In order to with a compound of size and red paint.; the 
prevent its penetrating into the wood when gold, first reduced to a powder, is then applied; 
used clear, and to increase the lustre, a the raised appearance of the figures being 
priming of lime and hog’s blood simmered produced by menus of a preparation of gum 
together into a paste is previously laid ou.— combined with other ingredieuts ; the picture 
Tomlinson ; Royle's Arts , Jfc., of India , p. is allowed to become perfectly dry, when, if 
486 ; 3/. E, J. R. ; Williams ’ Middle King- requisite, another coat of the lacquer or var- 
dom, Vol, ii, p. 121 ; IloiCble Mr. Morrison's nisli is added. To prepare this lacquer-ware 
Compendious Descriptio?i. Seo Lacquer. iii perfection, requires a lengthened period, 
LACKERED-WAKE, see Japauued-ware, and a Chinese manufacturer mentioned that 
Lacquer-ware. to produce a fine specimen, elaborately painted, 

LACKI-LA CKJ, Malay. Cannabis sativa. >ix months ought to elapse betweeen the com- 
LACKMUS, Gek. Litmus. mciicemeut and the termination of the work, 

LACKSA, a weight in the Sooloo islands, thus affording time for each coat of lacquer to 

the half of the picul, or 66 fibs.— Simmond's become thoroughly hardened before another is 
Diet. applied. The designs traced upon their porce- 

LAC LAKE, was first made in Calcutta lain or China are very inferior, but the colours 
in the beginning of the nineteenth century, used by the artists who paint these designs are 
afterwards the Lac dye. far superior to any European colouring. Of all 

LACOOCIIA BREAD-FRUIT, Arto- the works of art in which the Japanese excel 
carpus lacoocha, Roxb . the Chinese, the lacquer is the most striking. 

LACQUE, Fit. Lac. Some of that lAw made is very fine, but not 

LACQUER, see Japan, Lacker varnish. to be compared with the real old lacquer, 

LACQUER-WARE of Benares is good, which is very rare, and is hardly ever brought 
Two kinds of resin are used, one called rul iuto the market, except when some old family 
or raltt, is sold at eight minus the seer, and is is in much distress for want of money, they 
said to bo brought from Mirzapoor to Benares, then bring pieces of antique lacquer (which 
The fine lacquer is made of a resin called is as highly esteemed by them as family plate 
gaharba, for a seer of which one rupee mid with Europeans) to be sold at Yedo or Yoko- 
two annas are paid. The beautiful China iiamu. There are on some of the noblemen’s 
lacquer-ware, which is so universally admired, estates, manufactories of lacquer, celebrated 
is made principally near Nankin, beiug cousi- for their excellence and from which their 
dered far superior to that which is made in owners derive great wealth. Articles made 
Kwau-tung and the other provinces. The there are always marked with the crest or 
ware is frequently used for articles of furui- crests of the owner of the estate, so that that 
tore, and the process of the manufacture of a which is much sought after, such as prince 
table, which has a landscape with figures Satsuma’s lacquer, may at once be recognized 
delineated on the top, in gold, may be thus by seeing his crest upon each piece*. Old, 
described. The timber being first put toge- Japanese lacquer is, like good lace, inimitable ; 
ther, and rendered perfectly smooth, is covered but an experienced connoisseur carata 
With transparent paper, besmeared with pork glance pronounce upon its merits and reality * 
fat. As soon as this paper is quite dry, it. is It is very difficult now to meet with it 
covered with pasto made from a peculiar good old specimen; the market. is stocked 
description of clay. When this substance has full of modern work, made expressly for 
become completely dry and hard, it is rubbed Europe, now and then, & Dainuo, 

down with a whetstone, to remove all iuequa- very hard up, or a courtesan in. temporary 
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embarrassment, sends secretly from Yedo a | 
choice piece for sale, and it is astonishing 
to find the enormous price it will realise. 
Twenty, forty, sixty sovereigns or more are 
given for an old box not a foot square ; but 
the sale is tacitly interdicted ; indeed it is 
almost as disgraceful for a Japanese to part 
with old lacquer-ware, as it is for an English 
gentleman to dispose of his family-plate. 
The laque is vegetable : it is the sap or juice 
of a very handsome tree, Rhus vernix. But 
Jhc manner of preparing it, and the mode of 
applying it to the perfection of those exqui¬ 
site old specimens is, and is likely to remain, 
a secret for a long time. The bark of this 
tree, on being cut, yields a white milk, which 
becomes black on exposure to the air : the 
leaves, petals, and nearly every part of the 
tree yield also the same liquid. As ono of 
the ingredients in its preparation, the oil of 
the Bignonia tomentosa is employed. If 
secret there was, it seems lost to us and them¬ 
selves, for the modern laque is such it wretched 
imitation of the ancient, that is very difficult 
to admit that the same composition could 
have produced the two qualities. Ordinary 
laque has the consistency of treacle, and 
much the same colour; the first coating is 
thin and yellowish, the second of a brownish 
tinge, and the last (as I have seen it employed 
on my own furniture) a bright mahogany. 

Colour Sticks for lacquer-ware, are used 
in the Panjab by the Kharati, or wood 
turner, to colour his ware when the turning 
process is complete. The stick consists of 
shell-lac, melted down with n certain propor¬ 
tion of wax and sulphur, and coloured by 
various simple or compound colours. They 
are applied by the band. The operator holds 
the colour stick against the turned wood 
object while revolving rapidly ; the heat pro¬ 
duced by the friction melts the lac and the 
colour is deposited on the surface of the wood. 
The skill and fancy of the operator directs 
'him either in laying on a uniform layer of 
colour, or else putting it on in little spots or 
tpuches, by allowing the colour stick only 
very lightly to touch the revolving wood, thus 
producing either a smooth uniform colour, or 
the pretty mottled appearance so often observ¬ 
ed in lacquered ware. Two or three different 
colour sticks are often applied, giving the 
whole a marbled appearance of great beauty. 
The colour thus applied is spread, fined and 
polished, by pressing the edge against the 
turned object while revolving. The final 
polish iB given by a tag with a little oil. The 
principal colours are of tac, crimson, orpiraent, 
red-lead, green, made of orpiment and Prussian 
bine, dark blue, indigo or Prussian black, 
white, brown or gold colour, light blue or 


ultramarine.— Hodgson's Nagasaki) 

29,31,32 ; Stir*6 China 3? the 

i, pp . 400, 402, 403 ; Powell's HandJfook. 

See Lacker. 

LACRE, Sp. Sealing-wax. 

LACSHMf, see Lakshmi. 


LACTUCA SATIVA, Linn. 


Clioff, 

Lettuce, 

Garden lettuce, 
Cos, ,, 


Egypt. 

Eng. 


Roman lettuoe, 
Kaliu, 

Salada, 


17 


Eng. 

Hind. 

Singh. 


It is used by natives as a demulcent only. 
The lettuce is a garden vegetable, inodorous, 
of scarcely sensible taste, or slightly bitter : 
at the flowering time it contains a milky juice, 
which has acquired some celebrity uuder 
the name of Lactucarium, or Thiridace. 

Its seed, called Khus-ka-bij, is in liindoo 
medicine regarded as a very cold remedy.— 

O’ Shauy/messy, p . 406 ; Powell's Hand - 
book, VoL i, p. 355; Dr. Stewart, p. 127. 

L A D A K. Ladak 1 ies be tween Nar i- K hor- 
sum on the S. E. and Balti on the N. W. to the 
N. of Dras, Zanskar and Parang. Ladak terri¬ 
tory lies between lat. 34* 35' N., and long. 
75° 78' E. The Shayok and Indus rivers 
run through it. In its E. and W. course, 
the Indus descends from 14,000 feet at Dem 
Chok to 10,500 feet below Lc, and at 8,500 
feet enters Balti. Ladak is Occupied by the 
Bhot race. It is a province of Kashmir. 
Between the British territory and Ladak and 
the countries beyond, a trade exists in shawl 
wool and charas, which are taken in exchange 
for opium the produce of the Kulu hills, otter 
skins, cotton, piece goods and drugs. The Bhot* 
in the Ladak frontiers of the western Hima¬ 
laya, salute by raising the back of both hands 
to a height even with the forehead and then 
repeatedly describing a circle in the air with 
them, by dropping* the fingers downwards 
and turning the palm inwards. This is simi¬ 
lar to the mahomedan practice of Billaeo-Jena, 
where a woman is supposed to take upon herself 
allthe evils which would befal the person whom 
she addresses. The Ladak country is called 
La tag in Tibetan, Ka-chan-pa, or Snow- 
land, Mar-yul Redland, or Lowland. It is 
bounded on the north by the Kara-koram 
mountains, which separate it from the Chinese 
district of Kotan ; on the east and south* 
east, are the Chiuese districts of Rudok and 
Ciiumurti ; and to the south are the districts 
of Lahul and Spiti now attached to British 
India, but formerly belonging to Ladak, To 
the west lie Kashmir and Balti. Its greatest 
length is 290 miles and breadth 240 miles, 
and its t whole area is 30,000 square miles. 
Ladak is politically divided between the rajah 
of Kashmir and the British. Ladak, anciently , 
was called Kie-cha, by the Chinese, it is stilly 
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Kha-pa-chan or Kha-chan, abounding until a. d. 1834, when it was seized by Zora- 
snow or snow-land, and the people as Kha- wur Sing, general of the raja of Jammu. La- 
pa-chan-pa or Kha-chan-pa, men of the snowy dak is inhabited by a peculiar race who call 
laud. Ptolemy's A-khassa regio, is no doubt themselves Bot-pa, who speak a peculiar lan- 
Kha-chan-yul, snow-land or Ladak. It is one guagc in Europe called Thibetau aud who pro¬ 
of the most elevated regions of the earth, aud fess the religion ofBuddha, under a hierarchy 
the joint effect of elevation and isolation, of monks called Lamas. The term Thibet is 
amidst snowy mountains, produce perhaps unknown to the people as also to the Iudians 
the most singular climate in the world. The who call them Bhotiya and their country 
plains between 16,000 and 17,000 feet are Bhutan Ladak belongs partly to the Jamm'u 
covered with wild horses and hares and Rajah and partly to the British, and is Bhut 
immense flocks of domestic sheep and goats, along the banks of the Chaudra and Bhaga, 
while the slopes of the hills up to 19,000 feet but Hindu after their junction. To the north 
abound with marmots and alpiue hares. Both of the Ladak country, the people of Yarkand 
meats and fruits are cured by mere exposure aud Kotan speak Turki. To the west, beyond 
to the air, a sure indication of its intense dry- Balti, the people of Astor, Giljet and Hunza 
ness. It seldom suows and scarcely even Nager, speak different dialects of Dardu, while 
rains. Its mountain ranges stretch iu parallel the Kashmiri have their own peculiar lan- 
lines from south-east to north-west, determine guago. To the south, the people of Chamba 
the course of the rivers and form the natural Kullu and Bisahar, speak a dialect of Hindi, 
boundaries of the country. The general and to the east and south-east, the people of 
aspect of Ladak is extreme barrenness, but Rudok, Chang Thaug, and Gnari speak Tibe- 
many fertile tracts occur along the rivers, tau only. Moorcroft lived for two whole years 
covered with luxurious crops. The yellow in Ladak, from September 1820 to September 
plains along the Iudus, ure covered with flocks 1822. In Ladak proper, is the valley of Le, 
of the shawl-wool goat, and all tho principal the main stream of Indus. Ladak, or the Bot 
thoroughfares of the country are dotted with Pa of Tibet, includes Spiti, Zangskar, Purik, 
numerous flocks of sheep laden with tho Suru, Hembako (Dras), Ladak proper or Le, 
merchandise of China and of India. No vain Nubra, Rong, Rupshu and Haule. The 
falls and but little snow. Burning heat by natural divisions of the country are seven, 
dUy is succeeded by piercing cold at night viz., («) Nubra on the Shayok ; ( b) Ladak 
and everything is parched up by the excessive proper, on the Indus ; (c) Zanskar ou the 
dryness of the air. During the short summer, Zanskar river ; ( d ) Rukchu around Ihe lakes 
barley ripens at 15,000 feet, although the of Tshomo-riri and Tshokar ; (e) Puruk, Sam 
temperature falls below the freezing point, and Dras or Hembaks, on the different 
every night. Ladak is in general of the bud- branches of the Dras river ; (f) Spiti on 
dhist faith. The valley of Le or Ladak the river of this name, and (g) Labul on the 
proper, Zanskar, Dias, Sum and Purik are Chandra and Bhaga or headwaters of the 
all buddhist. Cultivation goes on in Zans- Chenab. Ladak is the most westerly country 
kar on the Indian side of the Indus, and at occupied by the Tibetan race who profess the 
Nubra Nira 12,000 feeti tm the north side of buddhist faith. Ladak is supposed by Major 
the Indus, Yul-chung 13,000 feet, and 14,000 Cunningham to be the Cesi of Pliny and the 
and 15,000 feet at Phutaksha. Ladak is A-Khassa regio of Ptolemy. Chang-thang, 
agricultural but enjoys a transit trade, and Tib y literally northern plains, the Chatse 
much labour has been expended in construct- Scythse of Ptolemy, north-east of Ladak. 
ing roads through Kashmir, Jumrau, Kullu, Major Cunningham, in his ‘ Ladak,’ &c., 
Lahul—leading to the Panjab, Kabul, Lhasa, remarks that “ the water-fowl swarm on 
Chinese Tartary, Khoten Yarkund, Little the lakes aud on the still waters of the Upper 
Tibet and Bulti. All these follow the lines Indus. I have, he says, shot the wild goose 
df rivers, cross passes 18,000 feet high, and on the Thgji Chanmo and Chomoriri lake at 
over rivers by ferries, by enflated skins, and 15,000 feet; and Col. Bates and I shot three 
suspension bridges. Three varieties of the teal on the Suraj Dal, a small lake at the 
sheep and three of the goat are domesticated head of the Bhaga river, at an elevation of 
in Ladak, and the domesticated Yak, is used upwards of 16,000 feet.” Leb, the capital 
for carrying loads. The Dso, hybrid between of Ladakh, is situated upon a rising ground, 
the yak and cow is a beast of burden. Bain fell at an elevation of 11,000 feet above the level 
ten times during the two years that Moorcroft of the sea. Like the generality of the fort- 
remained at Leh. Its population amounts to ress-looking towns and villages in Ladakh, it 
433 persons in the square mile. In Ladak, has an imposing appearance from a distance* 
the nuns and monks bear a large proportion The old palace, fort and ruined wall on the 
to the population. It was subject to L’hasa, face of a ridge are striking enough, but, in 
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common with every one of Gulab Singh’s 
conquests, tyranny and neglect sadly changed 
Lad&k amce the time of its legitimate 
rulers. The men, it is said, were chiefly 
employed iu the sulphur and borax mines, 
so that the greater part of the cultivation 
and manual labour in and about Leh is 
performed entirely by women. At stated 
times caravans from Yarkand arrive with 
brick-tea, shawl wool, China silks, ponies, 
&e., which are exchanged for grain, English 
calicoes, and the like ; so that Leh is hut a 
market-place for Cashmere and Yarkand 
merchants. The buddhist monastery of 
Himis is 12,324 feet above the sea, in lat. 
33° 59' north, and long. 77* 16' east. The 
people are of a cheerful disposition and often 
may be heard humming simple tunes. The 
richer Laho, wear silver and even gold pins. 
This refers to those parts of Ladakh near Kash¬ 
mir, far on this side of Leh. At Leh itself 
and among the wandering Tartar tribes, the 
•women dress with woollen or variegated 
petticoats, and tanned sheep or goats’ skins 
as mantles. The principal ornament of the 
Ladakhi women is a lietu band hanging like 
a long tail, and studded all down witli large 
turquoises ; this is called “ berak” and often, 
even with common people, worth Ks. 20 or 30. 
The great article of trade iu Ladakh is the 
shawl wool from the further provinces. The 
route to Amritsar via Ladak is that which 
brings the trade of Yarkand and eastern Tur- 
kistan. There is also a route from Amritsar, 
Jalandhar or Ludhiana via Nurpur, Mandi 
and Kulu, to the same places. The Tibetan 
provinces of Ladak and Balti which con¬ 
tinue, as formerly, appanages of Kashmir, 
have been very completely explored botani- 
cally by several travellers, their herbaria con¬ 
tain mauy plants found within the British 
boundaries. Buddhism was still prevailing 
in A. d. 1419, in Turkistan, in the cities of 
Turfan and Kamil, wheu shah Rukh’s ambas¬ 
sadors passed through, aud Toghlaq Timur 
was the first mahomedau sovereign of Kash- 
•gar of the lineage of Chengaz. There are 
now many buddhist priests at the capital of 
Khotan, but mahomedanism had been exten¬ 
sively prevalent in East Turkistan for cen¬ 
turies prior to its conquest by the Chinese 
in A. d. 1757, and the buddhist priests and 
temples may have been since introduced. 
Nearly all Ladak is of the buddhist faith. The 
valley of Le or Ladak proper, Zanskar, Hem- 
baks or Dras ; Sum and Punk, Spiti, Nubra, 
Jiraskee, Rong, Rupshu and Hanle, are all 
buddhist. In the valley of the Upper Indus, 
that is in Ladak and little Tibet, the pre¬ 
vailing race is the Bhot sub-division of the 
great Tartar variety of the human race. 
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Lower down that classical stream, in Ghil- 
ghit and Chulas, the remains of the old and 
secluded Duvdoo and Dunghev races are still 
to bo found, but both in Iskavdo and in Gh\\- 
ghit itself, there is some mixture of Toorka- 
man tribes from the wilds of Pamcr and 
Kashkar. The Dard race lying along the 
Indus, to the westward of Ladak, speak three 
distinct dialects. They use the Persian cha¬ 
racter in writing Dardu, the three dialects of 
which are called Shinn, Klmjuuah and Arniya. 
The Shina dialect is spoken by the peoples 
of Astor, Gilget, and lower down in Chelas, 
Darel, Kohli aud Palas ou both banks of the 
Indus. The Khajuna, by the people of Ilunza 
and Nager, and the Arniya in Yasan and 
Chitral. Astor has an area of 1,600 square 
miles, on the left hank of the Indus. Gilgit, 
in Thibetan Gyilgyid, has an area of 2,500 
square miles on the right hank of the Indus. 
Dard or Durd are supposed by Vigne to be 
the Dadicae (AaSixat) of Herodotus, and the 
people who now occupy the country called 
Dardu. Under the name of Chinese Tibet, 
for convenience, may be included the whole 
of the territory made up of the districts 
of Chauthan, Gnari Khovsum, Chumuvti, &c., 
which lie to the east of Ladak and march 
with the Spiti and Bussahir boundaries to the 
south. But little is known of this country, 
as the local authorities, though not at all 
objecting to being visited by the men of 
Ladak, Lahoul and Spiti, have the greatest 
aversion to the intrusion of any European. 
No actual violence is offered to the latter, 
but supplies are refused, and the head-men 
distinctly say that if the traveller insist on 
proceeding lie can do so as he will not be 
opposed, but his advancing will be the death- 
warrant of those who allowed him to enter. 
The chief towns with which British trade has 
to do are Rudokh, to the east by south of the 
Pangong Lake at about 33° 25’ lat. and 72° 40' 
long., aud Gardokh, lying between the sources 
of the Indus and Sutlej, at about 31° 40' lat. 
and 80* 25' long. The latter is an important 
and prosperous city aud a famous commercial 
entrepot, where annually in August there is 
a very largo fair. Through both these towns 
from Leh there is a route to Lhassa, the more 
direct one by Gardokh, being 1,350 miles in 
distance or 4^ months’journey. By the route 
by Rudokh the Sokpo are said to have invaded 
Ladak in 1826-7, and again 3,000 Changpa 
in 1834, the latter rapidly retreating as the 
Kashmere troops approached. Shortly after 
both Rudokh and Gardokh fell uuder the 
dominion of maharajah Golab Singh, but 
disasters attending his army, in 1842, the 
old boundary between Ladakh and Chinese 
Tibet was once more re-established. Another 
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town, Shipki, is just without the Bus sahir 
frontier , and Znztf 700 miles from the termina¬ 
tion of the Hindustan and Tibet road at 
Serahun. From it there is a pretty regular 
communication with Simla, Rampore in Bus- 
eahir and Kooloo. There is no possibility of 
forming an estimate of the trade entering the 
Panjab from Nan Khorsom, but it is consi¬ 
derable. Its trade with Leh was calculated 
by Cunningham iu 1854-5 to cover £48,365. 
One of its chief exports is the shawl wool 
from Chanthan in the vicinity of Rudokh, a 
tract of country long celebrated for the fine 
fleeces of its herds of sheep and goats. 
Bussahir is the territory on either side of 
the Sutlej, which touches on Spiti to the 
west and Chinese Tibet on its northern flank. 
Kunawur, its largest subdivision, is in length 
about 70 miles by 40 and 20 broad at its 
northern and southern extremities, according 
to Mr. Davies, who in his Trade Report alludes 
to its genial climate beyoud the influence of 
the periodical rains of India, the wiuters also 
being comparatively mild. “ Grain and fruit,” 
he says, “ are produced abundantly, the poppy 
also flourishes.” The people of the north are 
active traders. They proceed to Leh for 
Churus and to Gardokh for shawl wool giving 
in exchange money, clothes and spices. The 
mountain paths are scarcely practicable for 
laden mules, and merchandise is carried chiefly 
on the backs of sheep and goats. An annual 
fair is held in November at the capital of 
Rampore on the Sutlej. The town is of some 
importance as the point where the commer¬ 
cial routes from Leh, Gardokh and Simla 
meet, aud also as a seat of the pushmeena 
manufacture. In 1840, the value of the pushm 
or shawl wool imported, was put down by 
Cunningham at about Rs. 90,000. Trade 
from Bussahir catches up the Hindustan and 
Tibet road at Serahun and passes by Kotghur 
to Simla, and from Ramporo direct by Spiti 
to Leh or to Sooltanpore in Kooloo aud thence 
to the Pan jab. 

Eastern Turkistan may bo described as the 
country to the east of the Pamir steppe. It 
is bounded on the north by the Thian Shan 
range, on the south by the Himalaya and 
Kuen Luen, and on the east by the Great 
Gobi desert, which stretches away to the con¬ 
fines of China proper. For many years this 
province was held by the Chinese, but in 
1862 an insurrection broke out, and by 1864, 
Yakoob Begi, the commander of the rebel 
forces, succeeded in completely ousting the 
Chinese and seating binjself on the throne. 
He evinced no small powers of governing, 
was brave, energetic aud prudent, and by his 
liberal treatment of merchants and his merci¬ 
less severity to robbers, did all he could to 
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encourage trade . He was known under the 
name of “ the Kushbegi” or com man der-in- 
chief, but he assumed the title of Ataligh 
Ghazi, and he received with honour and dis¬ 
tinction, Mr. Shaw, the gentleman who with 
Lieutenant Hayward # penetrated into Yar¬ 
kand, and lie expressed a desire to send an 
envoy to the Viceroy of India. The chief 
towns in Eastern Turkistan nearest to British 
frontier are Yarkand aud Khoten. Yarkand 
is the largest city in the territory and lias 
a population exceeding 100,OCX) souls. It 
is also by far the most important. It stands 
between the branches of the Yarkand Daria 
(river) in long. 71° north, by hit. 42° east, 
and is encompassed by a wall eight fathoms 
high and 17 miles in circumference. There 
are numerous bazaars, and also a largo 
circular one in the centre of the city. Yar¬ 
kand lies 247 miles from Aksu, 270 from 
Khoten and about 200 from Kashgar by well 
traversed routes. Khoten, Ilt.sa, Uchi or Ili 
lies to the south-east of Yarkuud, in long.* 
79° 25' north, by lat. 37° 15' east, and is situ¬ 
ated between, or rather above the junction 
of, the Khoten and Karnkash rivers. It is 
surrounded by a low wall and has 18,000 
houses, with eight serais for the use of foreign 
merchants. Khoten is nearer than Yarkund 
is to Kashmere, but the routes from and to 
the latter place are more generally adopted by 
traders. From Yarkund to Leh in Ladakh 
the distauce is reckoned at very nearly 500 
miles, while from Khoten to Leh it is about 
350, and from Leh to Sultan pore iu Kooloo 
it is close on 250 miles move. The chief 
oxports from Eastern Turkistan to Hindustan 
consist of silks, shawl-wool, churus, felts and 
ponies, aud the imports are mainly in opium, 
red goat-skin, piece goods, chintzes, spices, 
sugar in a raw state and drugs, The shawl 
wool, termed in Eastern Turkistan “ Tooiv 
fanee” or “ Kucharee,” has only of late been 
brought into use in the manufacture of shawls, 
This Toorfanee wool is quite as good, if 
indeed it is not better than the “ pushm” 
exported to Kashmere from Chanthan. The • 
natives of Ladakh deny the possibility of any 
approach at domestication of the Kiaug, and 
state the young always died iu confinement. 
The chief food of this species appears to con¬ 
sist of the stunted fescue grasses common on 
the plains and mountains, together with a 
red-flowered vetch, possibly Oxytropis chilio- 
phylla of Hooker. The speed of the kiang is 
great'; its action seems to consist of ft long 
step or trot, which is never varied, with 
which a herd bounded down a steep hill¬ 
side.—Dr. Latham's Descriptive Ethno- 
logy ; Major Cunningham's Ladah , p . 3 ; 
Adams ; Cleg horn's F unjab Reports , pp, 
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LADRONE ISLANDS. 


L.EMODIPODES. 


1&9, 190; Mrs. Hervey , Adventures of a 
Indy in Tartary , #c., Fob i, pp. 278-9 ; 
Powell’s Hand-book, Econ . jPrW. Punjab,p. 
23 ; Hooker and Thomson’s Flora Indica. 
See India, Hindoo, Hot Springs, Indus, 
Kailas or Gangri Range, Kha-ehun-yul, Klial, 
Klior, Koros, Maryul, Pangkiug Lake, Ruk- 
chu, Sacrifice,Sakya muni, Shawl-goat,Sheep, 
Skavdo, Skyin, SpUi,Thoji-chanmo, Tibet. 

LADAMERA, also Lada China, Malady. 
Capsicum frutescens, Linn. Cayenne pepper. 

LAD AN, Arab. Ladanum or Labdanum. 

LADANG? Malay? A parterre, a garden. 

LADANUM, Lat., or Labdanum. The 
resinous exudation of Cistus cretiens, C. la- 
dauiferus and other Cisti. See Laduuam. 

LADARA, Hind. Delphinium brunoniauum. 

LADDU, Hind. A sweetmeat in balls. 
Laddu is of two kinds, one called, “ bundi 
ka,” the other is “ sada, plain, or maida ka.” 
— Powell's Hand-book, Vol. i, p. 309. 

LADIES of the hindoos. The Indian 
Mirror protests against child-marriage, and 
attacks the clothes worn by native ladies. 
‘ We do not,’ says this native newspaper, 
‘ condemn the thin sari , because it is inele¬ 
gant or unmanageable, or shows bad taste— 
we hate it because it is morally improper, 
and even scandalous. It is sometimes so thin 
as to become wholly unfit for the purposes 
of dress, and when used by a lady, is a hor¬ 
ror and an abomination. No one who has 
any sense of decency can bear the sight of a 
lady dressed in Santipur millinery, which is 
the fashion of the day.’— Englishman. 

LADIES’ BED STRAW, Piiarnaceum 
mollugo. 

LADJA, see Brahmadica. 

LADKIIANA, or Larkhana, twenty-one 
miles from Shikarpur, the road leads through 
jangal, and is unsafe. Ladkhana a large, 
populous, and commercial town, the bazaars 
exhibiting great activity.— Masson's Jour¬ 
neys , Vol. i, pp. 460-461. 

’ LADRONE ISLANDS, the Grand Lad- 
rone. called, by the Chinese, Tyman-Shan, is 
in lat. 20° 56' N. long. 113* 44' E. 12 miles 
east of Macao, and 29 miles east of Canton 
factories. It is steep and bold and 2 miles in 
circumference. On its west side is the little 
Ladrone. The Ladrones were the first islands 
seen by Magellan. From these he sailed to 
the Philippines where, in the island of Mactan 
near Zebu, he was killed, as also was Barbosa. 
Magellan’s companions then visited Timor in 
1522 and returned to Lisbon, making the first 
circumnavigation of the globe. The opening 
of this archipelago to Europe was gradual. 
Entering the utmost eastern confines of the 
archipelago, Magcllatf discovered the Lad¬ 
rones, or Isles of Thieves. They have since 
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been named tho Marianas, but still dese%e~" 
their original appellation, as the people of tHe 
surrounding groups stand in dread of their 
predatory inhabitants. On one of the Meia- 
co-shimah isles walls have been raised and 
pierced with loopholes, as a defence against 
these roving banditti of tho sea. The Ladrones 
lie about four hundred leagues east of the 
Philippines. Only one of them is now 
tenanted, and that by a small and savage 
tribe. Plantations of caper trees are in per¬ 
petual bloom .—Bikmore, p. 206 ; St John’s 
hid. Arch., Vol. i, p. 102 ; Vol . ii, p. 357 ; 
Sir. E. Belcher, Vol. i, p. 84 ; Horsburgh . 

LADRONES, Port. The term applied 
by the Portuguese to the Chinese pirates, who 
commenced to gaiu power by the close of the 
18th century. The Ladrones or pirates of the 
Archipelago consist wholly of the inhabitants 
of the free mahomedan states in Sumatra, 
Lingin, Borneo, Magindano, and Sulu ; those 
natives who have remained uncontaminated 
by the doctrines of the Arabs never being 
known to engage in the like pursuits. Euro¬ 
peans who were unfortunate enough to fall 
into their hands were generally murdered, 
while the natives who compose the crews of 
the captured vessels are sold for slaves.— Mr. 
Earl , p. 42. 

LADUNUM, or Labdanum. 

Cistus cretieus, Linn. 

Laden, Ladun, Akab. I Ledanon, Gr. 

Cisto, Ladenifero, Fit. | Ladanum, Lat. 

This resinous substance which was consi¬ 
dered by old writers cephalic, pectoral and 
nervine, is now only used in the preparation 
of certain plasters. It is not unknown to the 
mahomedan medical practitioners of lower 
India, and lias a place in the Materia Medica 
of the Arabians amongst their Munzigat 
(Suppurantia). Ladanum, is sometimes writ¬ 
ten Labdanum, but incorrectly as it is the 
ArjSavov of the Greeks and the Ladun of the 
Arabs. It is first mentioned by Herodotus 
(iii, 112) as procured in Arabia, and used by 
the Arabs for fumigation. The word is not 
Greek, but an Arabic word with a Greek 
termination ; the Greeks also use tho word 
Aijbos to indicate the shrub which produced 
the Ladanum.— dins. Mat. Med. y p . 23. See 
Ladanum. 

LADURI, Hind. Nyctanthes arbor-tristis, 

LAE CHOW-FOO, iu lat. 37° 13' north, 
long. 119° 50’ east, lies at the southern part of 
the gulf of Pe-Tchee-lee. It is a place of 
considerable coasting trade. 

LASMODIPODES, Crustacea, comprising: 

Fam. Caprelliene or Ltemodipodes filiformes. 

Caprella scaura, Edw., Mauritius. 

Cyamus erraticus, Edw., on a whale, 

„ ovalis, Edw. „ 

„ gracilis, Edw. „ 
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LAGENARIA VULGARIS. 


LAGERSTRCEMIA. 


LiEMONENA, a genus of fishes of the 
Fam. Gadidae, which may be thus represented. 
Gadidse, 


18 Gad us, 

2 Gatliculus, 

1 Mora, 

1 Halargyreus, 
1 Strinsia, 

3 Merluccius, 

4 Lotella, 


1 Physiculus, 3 Molva, 

1 Uraleptua, 1 Hypsiptera, 

1 Pseudophycis, 2 Couchia, 

6 Phycis, 5 Motella, 

2 Loemonena, 1 Ranicepa, 

1 Halaporphyrusl 1 Bregrnaceros, 
1 Lota, 2 Brosmius. 


LAG, IIind. To, near to, connexion, 
L&g&n, Lnguu, marriage, connection. 

LAGEN, Jap. The sap of Areuga 
saccharifera, Labill. 


LAGENARIA IDOLATRICA, Bon., is 
held in great veneration by the hindoos in 
their religious ceremonies.— Bon, Diehlamy- 
deous plants ; Bindley , Flora Mcdica ; 
Eng. Cyc. 

LAGENARIA VULGARIS, Scrr. 


Cueurbita lagenaria, Linn., Itoxb., Rliecdc. 


Charrah, 

An. 

Kodu, 

BliNG. 

Lau, 

n 

Lavu, 

n 

II uni a, Kaddu, 

Duk. 

Kaddu, 


Bottle Gourd, 

Eng. 

G ourd, 

ii 

White pumpkin, 

IIind. 

Tumba, 

Toombe, 

ii 

Kaddu, 

>i 


Kabuli, Kaddu, IIind. 
Bella shora, M a leal. 

Soriai-kai, Tam. 

Sorakaya, • Tii 

Anapa-kaia, 

Alabuvu, Anapa-kaya, 

Chetianapa-kaya, 

Sora-kaya, 

Auuga-kaya, 

Gubba-kaya, 

Kunddnuga, 

Nel&nuga, 


The Bottle gourd, is commonly cultivated 
by the natives, lo whom it is of some import¬ 
ance as food ; of easy culture, but is seldom 
eaten by Europeans, being very coarse. In 
Teuasserim, the bottle gourd grows luxuri¬ 
antly, and several varieties may be seou about 
the Indian cabins. One species grows abund¬ 
antly in southern Asia. It is used for making 
the stringed musical instrument called the 
sitar. When dried it becomes hard, of a pale 
bay colour, and is used to contain water, and 
as fioats and buoys and swimming aids when 
crossing rivers. In its wild state, this plant, 
or a variety of it, produces a poisonous fruit, 
and Dr. Royle states that a very intelligent 
native doctor informed him that cases of 
poisoning have occurred from eating the 
bitter pulp. Some sailors also are said to 
have died from drinking beer that bad been 
standing in a flask made from one of those 
gourds. Dou says that the poor people 
among the Arabians eat the edible kind 
boiled with vinegar, or fill the shells with rice 
aud meat, and so make a kind of pudding of 
it. The pulp of the fruit is ofteu employed 
iu poultices ; it is bitter and purgative, and 
may be used instead of colocynth. The seeds, 
“ Doodee seed,” yield a bland oil, aud they 
are given in headaches .—Jaffrey ; Mason ; 
O'Shaughnessy ; Powell's Hand-book, Prod., 
Punjab, pp. 263-264 ; Eng. Cyc. ; Dr. J. 


L. Stewart, M. D. ; Roxb. FI. Ind., Voh iii, 
p. 718 ;Rheede; Voigt, Useful Plants, p. 57. 

LAGERSTRGSMIA, a genus of plants of 
the natural family of Lythracese, growing 
in the Peninsula of India, along the foot of 
the Himalaya to the northern parts of India, 
and from the Malaya Archipelago into China 
and Japan. The species are few in number, 
but most of them highly oruameutal. Speak¬ 
ing of this genus, as they occur in China, Mr, 
Williams remarks that few trees in any country 
present a more elegant appearance ; when in 
full flower, by far the most beautiful plants 
met with on the low ground, are the different 
species of Lagerstrcemia. There are two or 
three varieties, having red, white and purple 
flowers, and in the summer months, when they 
are in bloom, they are quite the hawthorns 
of China ; surpassing in their gorgeous 
flowers even that beautiful family, lie gene¬ 
rally met with them in a wild state, very 
near the sea shore. The whole of the species 
mny bo prppagated by seed or cuttings in any 
garden soil. In the island of Hongkong, the 
most beautiful plants met with on the low 
ground, generally in a wild state, very near 
the sea shore, are different species of Lager- 
strocmia. There are two or three varieties, 
having red, white aud purple flowers, and iu 
the summer months when they arc iu bloom, 
they are quite the hawthorns of China ; sur¬ 
passing in their gorgeous flowers even that 
beautiful family. A little higher up is the 
beautiful Lx ora cocciuea floweriug in pro¬ 
fusion in the clefts of the rocks, and its 
scarlet heads of bloom under the Hongkong 
sun are of the most dazzling brightness. The 
ravines are crowded with ferns aud creeping 
shrubs of different kinds, not however of 
much interest to the lover of ornamental 
flowering plants. Here, however, under the 
ever-dripping rocks, grows the beautiful Chi- 
rata sinensis, a plant with elegant foxglove 
lilac flowers, which is now in many of the 
gardens of England. The Tavoy forests are 
adorned with a smaller species of lager- 
stroemia than the L. Indica, but the flowers 
are equally elegant aud quite as large. The 
Pyimma or Pee*ma, Buim., is a very large 
and useful species tree, sometimes twelve or 
fifteen feet iu circumference, aud preferred 
for some parts of ship-building to teak : drupe 
very small ; fruit, like a lemon, and very 
sour ; wood, reddish, hard, tough, and durable. 
From the bark constantly exudes a yellow 
gum, resembling gamboge. The whole of 
tlie species may be propagated by seed or 
cuttings in any garden soil.— ~Eng. Cyc., 
Fortune's Wanderings , p . 20; Williams 9 
Middle Kingdom, p. 286 ; Riddell ; Mason ; 
Mulctin's Tr. in S. E. Asia, Vol . i, p, 185; 
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LAGERSTRCEMIA GRANDIFLORA. 


LAGERSTRCEMIA MACROCARPA. 


LAGERSTRCEMIA, species. Kuen-mou- 
nee or Pu-ma, Burm., is a Tavoy tree, wood 
used iu building. 

LAGERSTRCEMIA, species. Pyimma, 
Burm., is a splendid tree, abundant through¬ 
out British Burmah, wood used more ex¬ 
tensively than any other, except teak, and 
used generally for the fittings of boats, some¬ 
times for the hulls of canoes, for house posts, 
planking, beams, scantling for roofs, carts, and 
a variety of other purposes. Large quantities 
are now employed for ordnance purposes. 
The wood of the light,-coloured variety is 
less heavy and is said to be less durable. 
A cubic foot weighs 37 lbs. In a full-grown 
tree on good soil, the average length of tho 
trunk to the first branch is 30 feet, and average 
girth measured at 6 feet from the ground is 
12 feet. It sells at 8 annas per cubic foot. — 
Dr. Brandis , Cal. Cat . Ex. of 1862. 

LAGERSTRCEMIA, species. Pyeu-ma- 
phoo, Burm., is a tree of Moulmein, wood 
used for making oars and for rough house¬ 
building.—CW. Cat. Ex. of 1862. 

LAG ERSTRCEMIA, species. Pyen-ma- 
zoat-gyee, Burm., a Moulmein tree, with a 
soft wood, used in the ordinary purposes 
of a building material.— Cal . Cat. Ex. of 
1862. 

LAGERSTRCEMIA, species. Thit-py-oo, 
Burm., is a light, but comparatively strong 
wood of British Burmah, colour white and 
pinkish, probably a valuable wood for furni¬ 
ture. Used for planking; breaking weight 
153 to 179 lbs. A cubic foot weighs 30 to 
38 lbs. In a full-grown tree on good soil 
the average length of the trunk to the first 
branch is 80 feet, and average girth measured 
at 6 feet from the ground is 12 feet. It sells 
at 4 annas per cubic foot.— Dr. Brandis , Cal. 
Cat. Ex. of 1862. 

LAGERSTRCEMIA GRANDIFLORA, 
Hooker. 

Dua-bnngft, Hind. 

’ In the Terai, east of Siligoree, Bombax, 
Erythriua, and the Lagerstroemia grandiflora 
were found by Dr. Hooker in full flower, and 
with the profusion of Bauhinia, rendered the 
tree-jungle gay ; the two former are leafless 
when flowering. The Dua-bauga is the pride 
of these forests. Its trunk, from eight to 
fifteen feet in girth, is generally forked from 
the base, aud the long pendulous branches 
which clothe the trunk for 100 feet, are 
thickly leafy, aud terminated by racemes of 
immense white flowers, which, especially 
when in bud, smell most disagreeably of 
asafoetida Dr. Hooker, is the sole autho¬ 
rity for this tree, the Lagerstroemia gran- 
di flora.— Hooker, Him. Journal , Vol. j, p. 
401. 


LAGERSTRCEMIA INDICA, Linn. 

Velaga globosa, Gcertn . | Lagerstroemia tsjinkin. 

Lagerstroemia alba. 

Indian lagerstroemia, Tsjinkin, Humph. 

Pven-ma, Burm. Talanga choena, Tam* 

China henna, Hind. Cheena pu, 

There are three varieties (a) rosea, (b) 
lilaciuu and (e) alba, of this small pretty shrub, 
which is common in gardens in Maulmain, aud 
of easy cultivation. It has one of the most 
beautiful flowers in our Indian gardens, grows 
to the height of seven or eight feet ; the 
flowers hang in bunches at the extremity of 
the branches, and are of a beautiful lilac 
colour. The whito flowering species of the 
China mehudi, is a common shrub in gardens, 
and used for border hedges, it bears a small 
reddish flower and grows easily from cuttings 
at the commencement and during the rains.— 
Drs. Mason ; A ins. Mat, Med.,p. 164 ; Rid¬ 
dell ; Roxb. ; Voigt . * 

LAGERSTRCEMIA LANCEOLATA. 

Bodah, Hind. | Bondaga, Hind. 

An erect tree with oblong lanceolate leaves, 
flowers small, white, appearing in April and 
May.— Riddell. 

LAGERSTRCEMIA. MACROCARPA, 

Roxb. ; IV. Ic. 111. ; Wall. 

Kha-noung, Bun M. Bondarah, Mahr. 

Pyen-ma? Burm.? Nanah, ,, 

Ben-teak, Anglo-Can. Cutcliay cuttay, Tam. 
Ven-bugum, Can. Ven-taku maram, ., 

Ven-teak, Eng. Chinnanangi, Tkl. 

This is a tree of the western side of Indio, 
common in Wynaad and on the western 
ghauts, very common in tho Bombay forests, 
but less so to the north of the Savitree than 
to the south of that river. It is of large 
size with a long straight stem, mid, for com¬ 
mon purposes, where timber of inferior qua¬ 
lity is sufficient, is very useful, being easily 
worked. It only boro 290 lbs., and on a 
second trial, it sustained 374 lbs. If stronger 
and more durable, the length and straightness 
of the stem would adapt it for spars. But, 
Dr. Gibson thinks this wood is very fit for 
many household purposes, and for the decks of 
ships, &e., and it is much used in the Bombay 
dockyards, which forms a good presumptive 
proof that the wood cannot be very inferior. 
In the Madras Gun Carriage Manufactory, it 
is made use of for a variety of purposes. 
It has great “ stiffness,” and wooden bridges 
have been built of it. In Wynaad, it is prized 
for making coffee cases. It. is said to be a 
tree of Moulmein, commonly known under 
the name of jarool, but this is doubtful.— 
Drs. Wight , Gibson and Cleg horn ; Mr. 
Mclvor , Madras Catalogue Exhibitions of 
1851 and 1862 ; Col . Maitland in Madras 
Cat. Ex. 1862 ; Madras Exhibition Jury 
Report 1855 ; Voigt., 132* 
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LAGERSTRCEMIA PYMMAH. 


LAGERSTRCEMIA REGINAE. 


LAGERSTRCEMIA PARYIFLORA, R. 

Lagerstroemia microcarpa, Wight. 

Nanah, Bombay. Wundi-mana, Mahr. 

Tsam-bc-lay, Burm. Belli-nuudi, „ 

Ven-taku, Can. Nanah, „ 

Bcn-teak, Anglo-Hind. Bellinger, Malkal. 

Bakli; JDban : Bhaura „ Cutcha-catta maram, Tam. 

Bondura, Mahr. Chinna uagi, Tel. 

This tree grows in the Northern Circars, 
in the Godavery forests, on the Neilgherries, 
at Courtallum, in the Dehra Dhoon, and in 
the Tavoy forests. Is common in Wynaad and 
on the western ghauts, but is not common in 
the Punjab Suwalik tract. Dr. Gibson says 
it is most common in the Daudelee forest 
above ; also not uncommon below, and reaches 
a large size. Wood prized for making coffee 
cases, for house-building, aud masts for the 
dow, pattamah, and other country vessels. It 
grows to ninety and one hundred feet long, 
aud from twelve inches to three feet in dia¬ 
meter ; it is perfectly straight and without 
branches, excepting at its top ; the leaves 
are small and very thick. This wood is not 
so durable as the poon, but it may be consi¬ 
dered of the same texture, although it is very 
much lighter in colour, and in thisrespectmuch 
resembles the American red oak. Its wood is 
tough and valued for its qualities in standing 
water. It is greatly in use for beams, rafters 
aud boat timber. IiT the Nalla Mullai it has u 
light-brown, compact, hard, serviceable wood, 
and used generally. As a wood of British 
Burmah, it is not. much used. A cubic foot 
weighs 40 lbs. t In a full-grown tree on good 
soil the average length of the trunk to the 
first branch ia 15 feet, and average girlh 
measured at'6 feet from the ground is 5 feet. 
It sells, there* at 8 annas per cubic foot. 
Its timber is yellowish, elastic, and tough, 
and is valued for agnicultural implerfieuts, &c. 
In the N. W. Provinces it i? reckoned one of 
the best woods for buggy-shafts?, &c.— Roxb. ; 
Voigt ; Edge, M. 3? C. ; Mclvor ; Drs. Gib¬ 
son, Wight , Brandis , Mason , J . L. Stewart 
and Captain Beddome ; Mr. Latham, 
LAGERSTRCEMIA PUBESCENS, JFaB. 

La-izah, Burm. 

A very large tree of British Burmali, 
stem not always perfectly round, and inclined 
to form buttresses ; timber valued for bows 
and spfcar handles, also used for cauoes and 
cart wheels. A cubic foot weighs 53 lbs. 
In a full-grown tree on good soil the average 
length of the trunk to the first branch is 100 
feet, and average girth measured at 6 feet 
fVom the ground is 12 feet. It sells at 8 
annas per cubic foot Brandis , Cal, 
Cat, Ex. 1862. * 

LAGERSTRCEMIA PtMMAH, McCl, 

Pytriirfah-noe, Burm. I Red ;fcymmak, Anglo- 
jpymmalr, „ | » i % Burm. 
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This common and valuable timber is found 
all over Pegu, in the Mayagie forests, aud 
on the Choungs Kayoo, Thabyeed and Thenat 
in abundance; but ceases a little below 
Tounghoo aud Prome. At all the lower sta¬ 
tions from Prome and Tounghoo downwards, 
it ought to supersede the use of teak. It 
stands without a rival in strength. It is a 
red-coloured wood, strong, and adapted for 
lpouse-building, and valuable in ship-building 
and next to teak ; it is in greater request than 
auy other description of timber, as it is not 
injured by white ants. The Burmese gun 
carriages are made of this wood : its fault is 
its liability to shakes. It is a different species 
from Lagerstroemia reginaa, but the posts of 
an old wharf at Tavoy, which were of this 
Pymmah wood, stood erect for twenty or 
thirty years, though house-posts often decay 
in the ground in a much shorter period. 
Capt. Dance says Pymmah Nee or Red Pym¬ 
mah, is very abundant all over the Tenas- 
serim and Martaban provinces, and found 
of maximum girth 6 cubits, and maximum 
length 30 feet. When seasoned it floats in 
water, and is a tough wood, very good for 
helves, and already used for such, and for 
other ordnance purposes. He says that the 
great fault of pymmah is its liability to 
shrink and warp when exposed to $fie heat 
and sun, but it has not been killed^thid left 
standing as teak has been, otherwise the 
tendency to warp might disappear. Dr. 
McClelland seems to regard the white wood 
tree as L. reginae, and the red wood as 
L. pymmah, which Dr. Brandis treats as 
two varieties of L. reginae— Dr, McClelland \; 
Capt. Dance , Selec. Records Govt . of India, 
Foreign Dept ., No. ix, pp. 10 and 42. 

LAGERSTRCEMIA REGINJE, Roxb. 

L. Flos reginae, Retz. | Adambea glabra, Lam. 


Jarool, Vernao. Mota bondara, Majir. 

Tannin, Bombay. Tannana, „ 

Arjuno, Beng. Nanna, 

Pym-mah, Burm. Adnmboc, Maeeal, 

Kha-mouug-thway, „ Stotulari, Sans. 

Halee dasul, Can. Muruta-gass. Singh. 

Queen Lagerstroemia, Kng. Cadali pua, Tam. 


This is a large tree of Ceylon, the penin¬ 
sula of India, Coimbatore, Cnnara, Sunda, 
in the mountains north-east of Bengal, in the 
Jynteah hills, in Pegu and Tenasserim, Am¬ 
herst, Tavoy and the Mergui Archipelago, 
and when in flower, is most conspicuous. 
In full blossom, in the morning, a tree looks 
as if mantled with roses, but the flowers 
change through the day to a beautiful purple, 
making it appear at evening if seen from a 
short distance, like a bower x>f English lilacs. 
It is not uncommon in the warm, moister 
parts of the western and southern parts of 
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LAGHUNAI. 


LAGOON. 


Ceylon, up to an elevation of 1,500 feet. In l 
Canara and Sunda, it grows near the banks 
of rivers below, and reaches a large size. It I 
is common in the jungles, below the ghauts,! 
south of the Savitree river ; but is hardly 
found north of that and never in the inland 
Bombay jungles. In Ceylon its wood is used 
for water casks and buildings ; in Coimbatore 
and in Hyderabad, this tree is more cele¬ 
brated for its large handsome flowers than for 
its timber, which last, however, is used for 
common purposes. Its timber from the 
Bombay forests, is reckoned rather good, and 
is used, being generally crooked, for the 
knees, &c. of native boats. In the Madras 
Guu Carriage Manufactory it is used for 
light field cheeks, felloes, cart naves, framing 
aud boards of waggons, limbers, platform 
carts, ammunition box boards and heavy field 
cheeks.— Voigt , Thwaites , Drs.McClelland, 
Riddell , Wight , Brandis , Mason and Gib¬ 
son ; Mr. Mendis ; Captain Dance ; Major 
Benson ; Col. Maitland in Madras Cat. Ex. 
of 1862 ; Dr. Hooker's Him. Jour., Vol. ii, 
p. 327 ; Roxb., ii, 505. 

LAG ETTA LINTEARIA, Hind. Daphne 
cannabina. 

LAGG. Sokota is the capital of Lagg 
and Wasta, in Abyssinia and is a place of 
considerable size. —James Dari. Paper. 

LAGGAN, or Lakkeu, Arab. A dish, 
which is sometimes placed under a candle¬ 
stick to intercept any wax that might fall on 
the carpet ; the lower part of a sanus or 
lantern is also called luggan. In this vessel 
or dish, the paste or dough of bread is often 
kneaded — Quseley's Travels , Vol. i, p. 247. 

LAGHAR, or Hobby, and her mate the 
Jaghar, is the only long-winged hawk gene¬ 
rally used in the Sindh country ; she is large, 
and black-eyed with yellow legs, black claws 
and a tail of a cinereous white colour. She 
is a native of Sindh, moults during the hot 
months from April to October, aud builds in 
mined walls and old mimosa trees. The 
Laghar is flown at quail, partridge, curlew,, 
bastard-bustard and hares ; the best sport is 
undoubtedly afforded by crows, only she is 
addicted to carrying the quarry, and is very 
likely to be killed by her angry enemies. 
Carrying is the technical word for walking off 
with the wouuded bird.;— Burton's Falconry 
Valley of the Indus , pp.J$£o 16. 
LAGHME, Hind. •Car.oxylon griffitlni. 
LAGHUBRAHMI CEETTU, Tel. Tri- 
gonella corniculata, L.-r-R., Vol. iii, p. 389, 
LAGHU KAUMIIPI, a Sanskrit and 
English Grammar, Mirzapore, 1B49* 
LAGHUNA, Hind. .Hyelaphua gorcinus,; 
Sundev. JE[og-deer. * , 

LAGHUNAI, Hind,, Daphne 
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oleoides ; Shanda laghuue, Hind,, is the 
Buxus sempervirens. 

LA.GKAME, Hind. Caroxylon gviftUhu, 

iMoq. 

LAGMAN, see Inscriptions, Kabul. 
LAGOMYS RADIUS. On entering Tibet, 
Dr. Hooker found the grouud burrowed by 
innumerable marmots, foxes, and the “ Goom- 
chen,” or tail-less rat, Lagomys bad i us, 
sounding hollow to the tread, and at last 
becoming so dangerous that he was obliged 
to dismount and walk. Other tail-less rats, as 
Lagomys hodgsonii,aro plentiful, andLagotnys 
roglii, common on the Cashmere ranges. One 
or both may be the Pharaoh's mouse men¬ 
tioned by Marco Polo. The lagomys is said 
to be eaten by certain tribes in Tartary.— 
Hooker , Ilim. Jour ., Vol. ii, p. 156 ; A dams. 

LAGOMYS NEPALENSE, inhabits Ne¬ 
pal. 

LAGOMYS RLTFESCENS, Gray, a lit¬ 
tle quadruped found on the mountains of 
Afghanistan, and perhaps onward to the 
Hindu Kusli, but which is very unlikely to 
inhabit the Indian side of the passes.— Cal . 
Rev. 

LAGOON. Many shallow salt water la- 
goous known as back-waters, run close around 
the shores of the Bay of Bengal and of the 
Arabian Sea, some of them from twenty to fifty 
miles long,—they afford great facilities for a 
safe traffic along the coast line, the violence of 
the monsoous and the few sheltered harbours 
on the eastern coast of the Peuiusula, render¬ 
ing navigation perilous at all times and often 
impossible. The Marine Lagoons or back¬ 
waters of the coast of India, are quite dissi¬ 
milar from those of the Coral islands. Iu 
the latter, the surf beating loud and heavy 
along the margin of the reef, presents a 
strange contrast to the prospect beyond—the 
white coral beach, the massy foliage, and thd 
embosomed lake, with its tiny islets. The 
colour of the lagoon water is often as blue as 
the ocean, although but fifteen or twenty 
fathoms deep, yet shades of green and yellow 
are intermingled, where patches of sand or 
coral knolls are near the surface, and the green 
is a delicate apple shade, quite uulike the usual 
muddy tint of shallow waters. “ These gar¬ 
lands of verdure seem to stand on the brims 
of cups, whose bases root in unfathomable 
depth. Seven miles east off Clermont Tonnere, 
the lead ran out to eleven hundred and forty- 
five fathoms, (six thousand eight hundred 
and seventy-feet) without reaching bottom. 
Within three-quarters of a mile of the 
southern point of this island, the lead had 
another throw, and, after running out for a 
while, brought up for an instant at three 
hundred and fifty fathoms, and then dropped 
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olf again and descended to six hundred 
fathoms without reaching bottom. The la¬ 
goons are generally shallow, though in the 
larger islands sounding gave twenty to thirty- 
five, aud even fifty and sixty fathoms.”— 
Gosse's Natural History , p. 94 ; Cheever's 
Sandwich Islands. 

LAGOON ISLAND, see Coral, Polype. 
LAGUNJEA PATERSONIA, B.M.syn. 
Hibiscus patersonii, DC. 

LAHAD, Ar. In mahomedan sepulture? 
the grave is dug as usual, and at the bot¬ 
tom, at its side, a niche called Lahad, is 
made into which the body is placed.— Wils. 

LAHANGI PIR, seo Wasso. 

LAHARI, also known as Lahori or “ Larry 
Bunder,” stands on the western Pitti or 
branch of the Indus delta. Bakar is Bakkar, 
the fort in the Indus between Sakkar and 
Rori, where the Indus was bridged for Lord 
Keane’s army by Major George Thomson in 
1838. Ujah is LTchh on the Chenab, below 
Blmwalpur.— Yule Cathay , Vol. ii, p. 404. 

LAIIARIYA, agricultural brahmins in the 
North-Western Provinces of India. 

LAHAURA-IIA-NOCHE, a dialect 
spoken by the Kakur. Seo Kakur. 

LAHEJ, the most southern district of 
Aden, reaches nearly as far north as Taez, 
and is occupied by the Soobaiha, Abaduli, 
Foudtheli and Iloushcbi tribes. The natives 
call the capital El-IIowtn. 

LAHINI, see Inscriptions. 

LAHMONG-BONG, Lepcii. Ncopus 
raalaiensis, Reinwardt. 

LAIIN, Hind. Lees of wine, added to the 
molasses to promote fermentation in distilling. 

LATIN A, Hind. Species of Sueda used 
for camel fodder ; also for soda burning. 

LAHNI, IIind. A kind of land. 

LAHORE, the chief city of the Punjab, is 
built on the left bank of the Ravi river, and 
has about a hundred thousand inhabitants. 
It was annexed to the British Government 
on the 16th Dec. 1845, and was occupied by 
the British, 22nd Feb. 1846. The treaty of 
Lahore was dated 9th Mar. 1846. Arrian 
states that the first city taken by Alexander 
after leaving the confluence of the rivers was 
inland 400 stadia, or 46 miles, distant from 
the Akesines, aud that it was captured by 
assault, aud General Cunningham infers that 
this city was Kot Kamalia. Old coins, found 
in great numbers, show that Depalpur was 
in existence as early as the time of the Iudo- 
Scythians, and General Cunningham is in¬ 
clined to identify it with the Daidala of 
Ptolemy, which was on the Sutlej to the 
south of Labokla aud Amakatis, or Lahore 
and Atnbakassi. Lahore has been the capi¬ 
tal of the Panjab for nearly nine hundred 
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years. It is said to have been founded by 
Lava, or Lo, the son of Rama, after whom it 
was named Lohawar. Both Jay Pal, and his 
son Anand Pal, the successive antagonists of 
Mahmud, are called rajas of Lahore by 
Ferishta. This Hindoo dynasty was sub¬ 
verted iu a. d. 1031, when Lahore became 
the residence of a mahomedan governor under 
the king of Ghazni. Upwards of a century 
later, in a. d. 1152, when Baliram was driven 
from Ghazni by the Afghans of Ghor, his 
son Khusru established himself at Lahore. 
But this new kingdom lasted for only two 
generations, until a. d. 1186, when the sove¬ 
reignty of the Ghaznavi was finally extin¬ 
guished by the capture and imprisonment of 
Khusru Malik, the last of his race. Milton 
notices Lahore as one of the towns in the far 
east, when indicating the various nation¬ 
alities, thus, 

-the fiow’r and choice 

Of many provinces from bound to bound, 

From Arachosia, from Candaor cast, 

And Margiana to the Ilyrcanian cliffs 
Of Caucasus- 

From Samarchand by Oxus, Temir’s throno 
To Agra and Lahore of Great Mogul, 

Down to the Golden Chersonese— 

And utmost Indian Isle Taprobane. 

Bernier marching from Delhi to Lahore 
with the camp of the emperor says, he never 
saw a town or village all the way. The 
revenue of the province of Lahore, in the 
reigu of Aurungzeb, was, according to Ber¬ 
nier, £2,500,000 per annum. Lahore has 
within its walls numerous wells. It is sur¬ 
rounded with a substantial brick wall, some 
twenty-five feet in height, and sufficiently 
broad for a gun to traverse on it. It has 
many circular towers, aud divers sided bas¬ 
tions, at regular intervals. There are many 
gates, us the Murchi Darwaza, the Lobar 
Darwaza, the Delhi Darwaza, the Atak 
Darwaza, &c. The last is also called Dar¬ 
waza Tanksala, or the Mint gate, an appella¬ 
tion that led the Jesuit Teifenthaller into the 
error of supposing that in his time one of the 
city gates retained the name of Taxila. At 
the Lobar Darwaza was a large piece of 
ordnance, called the Banghi. In the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Lahore are many large and 
delightful gardeus ; the fruit trees, flowering 
shrubs aud plants, are, however, those 
common iu Hindustan. About three miles 
uorth-east of Lahore, is the renowned and 
ouce delightful garden of Shalimar. There 
are still the marble tanks and fountains. 
Amritsir, however has become the great 
mart of the Panjab, and the bankers and 
capitalists of the country have taken up 
their abodes there. As men, physically 
speaking, the natives of the Panjab are 
superior to those of Hindustan proper. Their 
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limbs are muscular and well-proportioned, 
and they have a stoutness of leg and calf, 
seldom seen in Hindustan. Instances of 
very tall stature may be rare, the general 
standard being a little above the middle size. 
The Sikh are certainly a fine race of men, 
particularly the better classes. Their females, 
are seldom permitted to go abroad. They 
wear extraordinary high conical caps, pro¬ 
ducing a curious effect, with trowsers. The 
dress of tho men is peculiar, but not inelegant, 
consisting of the Panjab pagri for tho head, a 
vest, or jacket, fitting close to the body and 
arms, with large bulky trowsers, terminating 
at tho knee, the legs from the knee being 
naked. About the rpiddle of the nineteenth 
century, chiefs began to wear full trowsers, 
but at one time the maharajah and his court 
could scarcely be said to wear trowsers at all. 
Over the shoulders, a scarf is usually thrown. 
Generally speaking, these articles of dress 
are white. The Sikh are cleanly in their linen, 
in which particular they advantageously differ 
from their mahomedan compatriots. Their 
scarfs are usually trimmed with a coloured silk 
border, and sometimes scarlet shawls, or other 
showy fabrics, are employed. Tho Sikh 
allow the hair of their heads to attain its full 
growth, and gather it up into a knot at the 
crown, agreeably to the old Jetic fashion. By 
pressing it tightly hack from the forehead, 
they somewhat elevate the upper part of the 
face, which imparts a peculiar cast to the 
countenance. The country between Fcroz- 
pur and Lahore is for the most part culti¬ 
vated, and covered with fields of wheat and 
groves of date, mango, acacia, pcepul, &c. 
The famous old mussulmau city of Kussor is 
worth a visit, were it only to examine its 
fallen grandeur. Among its old temples, 
ruined walls, and broken aqueducts, are to he 
traced, the remains of a once important town, 
which the great Runjeet Singh levelled with 
the grouud when employed in consolidating 
the Khalsa dynasty. The Chenab river at 
Wazeerabad has little of the majesty and 
appearance observed in its course through 
the Himalaya ; the roaring mountain torrent 
is transformed into a muddy river, whose 
banks arc often almost level with the plain, 
especially in the neighbourhood of the city 
above-mentioned, where annual inunddtions 
leave great swamps in which wild-fowls con¬ 
gregate during winter. The Masjids or Pad¬ 
shah and Vazir khan mosques are particularly 
splendid. The Sona, or Golden Masjid, 
also claims attention, from tho attraction 
of its gilded minarets and cupolas. The 
manufacture of armour, swords, guus and 
the like, once had its grand centre at Lahore ; 
hut when the Sikh rule passed away, the 
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demand ceased. The artizans have recently 
all gone into the Gujrat and Guj ran walla 
districts, where they develope their art in 
works of peace ; and now, instead of Sikh 
armour, inlay caskets and studs, vases, paper- 
cutters, letter weights aud other fancy arti¬ 
cles are produced. There are still persons at 
Lahore who can work magnificently in inlaid 
armour, and do so occasionally at the call of 
tho collectors of articles of vertu ; but in 
Lahore it is almost impossible to get the 
articles above enumerated as made at Seal- 
kot, Gujrat, or Nizamabad.— Cunningham?s 
Ancient Geography of India, pp. 197, 198, 
206 to 214 ; Milton's Paradise Lost ; Mas¬ 
son's Journeys, Vol. i,pp- 408, 411, 415, 433; 
Cunningham's History of the Panjab, Vol. 
i, p. 31 ; Powell's Hand-book, Econ. Prod., 
Punjab, p . 9 ; Adams. See India, Inscrip¬ 
tions, Jut, or Jet, or Jut, Kabul, Klictri, 
Khyber, Panjab, Shawl-goat, Sikhs. 

LAHOREE-SUBOO, Beng. Cheiranthus 
clieiri. 

LAIIORI BANDAR is called by Ibn 
Batuta, Lahari, also Laharya, probably Lari, 
from Lar, tlio local name of the southern 
portion of the province of Sind. Laliori Ban¬ 
dar,or Lari Bandar, succeeded Dehal as tho 
seaport of the Indus. Dehal was unknown 
to Ibn Batuta A.i>. 1333. 

LA HOU L-O-LA-QOOWUT, &c., Arab., 
meaning there is no power or strength but in 
God, are the commencing words of a maho¬ 
medan invocation.— Ilerk. 

LAIISAN, Guz., Hind., Duk. Garlic. 
Lahsan-ka-tel, Hind. Garlic oil, 

LAHSUNA, Sans. Garlic. 

LAIIUL is a British province in the valleys 
of the head waters of tho Chenab, the bed 
of which is nowhere below 8,500 feet of ele¬ 
vation. It is everywhere surrounded by 
lofty mountains, except towards its north 
where it is conterminous with Kishtwar. To 
the south it is bounded by tho mountains 
north of Kulu, where it is crossed by the 
Rotang pass, elevated 13,200 feet, an excep¬ 
tional depression, the rest of the chain being 
very lofty. To tho west, a portion of the 
Himalayan axis divides it from the Tibetan 
province of Spiti and is crossed by the Kul- 
zum pass, elevated 14,850 feet, and to the 
noi th a continuation of the same axis sepa¬ 
rates it from the Tibetan province of Zanskar 
aud is crossed by the Baralacha pass, elevated 
16,500 feet. Lahul is the southern district 
of Ladak, comprises the valleys of the Chan¬ 
dra and Bhaga Rivers. It belongs to the 
British. The peaks of the mid-Himalayan 
range, are in height from 16,203 to 21,786 
feet, aud its bases from 13,000 to 16,700 feet, 
and tho snow line is at 16,665 feet. The 
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great mass of the Lahul range is granite. 
The people of Lahul are said to be of mixed 
origin. Mrs. Hervey says she never saw an 
uglier race than the Lahul peoplo of both 
sexes, and she did not even see one pretty 
child. The Lahuli seemed, however, (ugly 
and dirty though they are,) to be a simpler 
and better race than the Kulu people. Their 
features are essentially Tartar. They speak 
a language not intelligible to the natives of 
the neighbouring talooqa of Kulu. The Lahul 
coolies will only carry most absurdly small 
burthens ; women and children are much 
more employed in this capacity than the 
grown men. Lahul is divided from Kulu by 
a range of snowy mountains. It comprises 
the upper course of the two streams, Chandra 
and Bhaga, which uniting under the common 
name of Chandrabliaga, form one of the prin¬ 
cipal rivers (the Chenab) of the Panjab. The 
country is rugged aud inhospitable. For six 
months, snow covers the ground. The inha¬ 
bitants descend to the more genial tempera¬ 
ture of Kulu, and return with the commence¬ 
ment of summer. The soil yields only one 
crop a year, aud the grains produced arc 
buck-wheat and barley peculiar to the coun¬ 
try. Spiti is a region almost similar, except 
perhaps the cold is still more severe and the 
peoplo less civilized even than in Lahul. It 
is surrounded on all sides by lofty mountains 
inaccessible for half the year, and the mean 
elevation of the valley (along the river Spiti) 
is not less than 10,000 feet above the level of 
the sea. The people belong to a kindred race 
with those of Lahul. The language is almost 
identical, but the customs and religious insti¬ 
tutions are not analogous. Here also the 
resources of the land are locked up for more 
than six months in the rigorous winter. The 
iijliahit.auts arc obliged to repair during this 
inclement season, to the lower and more 
genial latitudes in the valley of the Sutlej. 
The produce of the land in Lahul and Spiti 
does not suffice for the wants of the popula¬ 
tion. The people of Lahul import grain from 
Kulu, and the valley of the Sutlej supplies the 
additional demands in Spiti. The crops in 
both taluqa are the same. The barley of 
Spiti is hexagonal or six-sided, and the grain 
largo aud succulent. Xu Lahul, there are few 
indigenous trees. That which gives character 
to the district is Juniperus excelsa, or pencil 
cedar, the Shukpa of Lahul, and Lewar of 
Kunawar. It forms small forests, especially 
on the southern slope of the'hills at an eleva¬ 
tion of 9 to 12,000 feet. The tree seldom 
attains 30 feet in height aud 6 feet in girth ; 
but Thomson mentions one perhaps 40 feet 
high, and Cleghorn measured one below the 
monastvy at Kyelang, 13 feet iu girth. The 
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bark is red, separating into laminae like birch, 
and apparently a good material for brown- 
paper. The wood is used for house and bridge 
building, and is adapted for ornamental cabi¬ 
net work ; it is fragrant, harder, and Jess 
odorant than W. Indian cedar ; of this tree 
Jacquemont wrote, ( Voyages , tom. p. 373,) 
“ C’ est la qu’ on fait avec Je bois de Junipe¬ 
rus arborea les vases de toute espece, qui 
servant k conteuir Peau et le lait en Kunawar, 
et qui s’ ex portent en Ladak et k Garou.” The 
ground below the trees is generally rocky, 
bare, or covered with a strong smelling arte¬ 
misin, large thistles, or various species of 
rose. A wild yellow Persian rose, R. eglnn- 
teria, here finds its eastern limit. The Kail 
or Som-shing, Pinus excelsa, is the largest 
tree in Lahul, but is less frequent than the 
pencil cedar. On the left bank of the Chandra, 
about three miles above the junction, there is 
a forest of this tree, and a small patch occurs 
above Kardaug, from which the Moravian 
mission house was built.— Mrs. Herveys 
Adventures of a lady in Tartary, Vol. i, pp. 
1 24-25 ; Powell*s Hand-hook , Econ. Prod., 
Panjab, pp. 229-230 ; Hooker and Thom¬ 
son's Flora Indie a, Vol . i, pp. 208, 209 ; 
Cleg horn , Punjab Report , p. 150 ; r L Uom- 
son's Travels, p. 257 ; Jacquemont's Tr ., 
p. 373. See l>aru Lacha, India, Kohistau, 
Ladak, Mnryul. 

LAIIUNTC)ITW, see Tin. 

LAHURA, Hind. Tectona unduluta. 
LAHURI IIURMIL, see Iloormui. 

LAI, Hind. Tamarix dioica, also Arundo, 
species. 

LAILA, Hind. Salix babylonica, also 
Salix tertasperma. 

LAILA, see Krishna. 

LAILAIT, Ar. A night. Alif-Lailah-o- 
LaiJah, the Thousand and One nights, the 
Arabian Nights. 

LAILAT-UL-KADR, or night of power, 
occurs on the night of the 27th Ramzan, and in 
it the Koran is supposed to have been sent 
down from heaven.— Herklot's Qanoo?i-i- 
Islam ; Wilson's Glossary. 

LA-IL-LA-IIAH, IL-LUL-LA-HO, Ma¬ 
homed oor-Russool Oollahay, there is no deity 
except God, and Mahomed is the prophet (or 
messenger) of God. This is the first part of 
the mahomodan creed ; but the same words 
occur in the mahomedan azan or call to 
prayers, viz., Alia-ho-akbar ! Allah-ho-ak- 
bnr I Ush-ud-do-un, la-il-la-ha, il-ul-la-ho, 
Ush-ud-do-un, la-il-la-ha, il-ul-la-ho. O 
Ush-ud-do-un, Mahamed-ur-rasul Ullahay. 
Hy-ul-us-salwat! Hy-ul-us-salwat. Ily-ul- 
ul-fullah ! Hy-ul-ul-fallah. Us-sul-la-io 
Khair-uu-miu-nun-nowm. Allah-ho-nkbav ! 
Allah-ho-akbar ! La-illa-ha illul-la-ho ! The 
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translation of this azan by which the ma- 
hamedan muazziu, five times daily, calls 
mahomedaus to prayers, is God is great ! 
God is great! I bear witness there is no 
other deity but God. I bear witness fliere is 
no other deity but God, and I bear witness 
that Mahamad is the prophet of God. Come 
enliven your prayers : Come, enliven your 
prayers : Come for refuge to the asylum ; 
Come for refuge to the asylum. Prayer is 
preferable to sleep ; Prayer is preferable to 
sleep. God is great; God is great. There 
is no deity but God. 

LAINBIIA, Burm. Bignouia, species. 

LAINE, Fb. Wool. 

LAINE DE CHEVRON, Fn. Camel's 
hair, 

LAING, SAMUEL, a member of Parlia¬ 
ment, succeeded, in 1861, on Mr. Wilson’s 
death, to the office of finance minister in 
India, and his is a name which Indian history 
should not utter without praise. Pos¬ 
sessed of vast abilities, a home-bred fuuda- 
meutal knowledge of finance, cautious in 
manner, and ready in argument and writing, 
he gave great satisfaction in India, but Sir 
Charles Wood’s letters induced him to re¬ 
sign. By submission, Mr. Laing might have 
served India longer : but, by independence, he 
really served it most.— Thurlow, p. 19. 

LAI NY A, Hind., of Salt-range, Tamarix 
gallica, syn. of T. Indica. 

LAIRI, Hind. An inferior ruby or garnet, 
or even ppik topaz or amethyst. 

LAI-ZAII, Burm. Lagerstreemiu pube- 
soens, Wall. 

LAJAWARD, Guz, IIikd., Pers. Ultra- 
marine. Azure ; Lapis lazuli. Artificial 
ultramarine is valued at Rs. 4 a seer. 

LAJWARDI, Hind. Rang, Ultramarine 
blue, French blue. 

LAJUK, also Lajalu, Sans., Hind. 
Mimosa pudica. 

LAJWANTI, Hind. Mimosa pudica. 
v LAK, or Lakb, Ah., Plus., Guz., Hind. 
One hundred thousand. 

LAK, see Kurdistan. 

LAKA, Rus. Lac. 

. LAKA, a dye of Sumatra, said to be from 
Tanarius major, Rumph . 

LAKADA, Singh. Lac. 

LAKARA, Mahr. Wood or Timber, 

L AKAR-BAG’H, Hind, Hyeua. 

LAKE, Lord, commander-in-chief in In¬ 
dia, in the beginning of the 19th- century : 
gained the famous battle of Las war i over the 
Mahrattas. 

LAKES are comparatively rare iu British 
Iudia, but large u Jhils” are occasioually to 
be seen, especially in the river streams of the 
Ganges and Brahmaputra. For the most part 
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they are not very deep ; but their surface is 
very variable. Artificial lakes or tanks are 
frequently met with ; their numbers through¬ 
out the country testify the importance attach¬ 
ed to them by the natives, in the Himalaya, 
also, there are hut very few lakes. That of 
Naim tal, in Kamaon, (6,520 feel), the Vullar 
lake, in Kashmir (5,126 feet), and the Chinar 
lake, near Srinagger, at about the same height, 
suffice to exhaust the category of those de¬ 
serving mention. Glacier lakes, which are 
accumulations of water formed by one glacier 
obstructing the outlet of a higher one, are of 
much more frequent occurrence. At times, 
the wall of ice breaks away before the pressure 
of the swollen waters, when the lower lands 
become suddenly inundated, and the torrent 
rushes on with uninterrupted violence for 
miles, exercising a marked influence even 
down to the lower parts of the rivers. Two 
of the most elevated glacier lakes are the Deo 
Tal, in Gavhwal (17,745 feet), ami the 
Namtso, or Yunam, in Lahul (15,570 feet.) 
The following are lakes of western Tibet and 
Turk is tan :— 

Aksae Chin.ft. 10,020 Tsomoriri.ft. 15,130 

Tao (iyagar.15,003 Nlma Kar. 15,100 

Tso Kar, or Khaurl llanle. 14,600 

Talau. 15,684 Tso (Jam. 14,580 

Mure Tao.15,517 Tso Kill. 14,400 

Kiuk Kiol. 15,400 Tso MItleal. 14,107 

Mansaraur, or To Upper Tsomogna- 

Mapan. 15,250 lari. 14,050 

Rakus Tal, or Tso Lower Tsomogna- 

Lanag. 16,250 lari. 14,010 

Throughout British India, there are few natu¬ 
ral inland lakes or seas deserving of note ; 
none, certainly, which could be used for pur¬ 
poses of commerce, and most of them only 
fit for purposes of irrigation—the largest 
natural waters in the country are equalled, 
and in many cases, surpassed by the magni¬ 
ficent lakes which have been formed in several 
places by throwing embankments across great 
valleys ; there are, however, extinct basins 
of lakes in the Deccan. Marine Lagoons or 
Back waters occur along all the coast of the 
western peninsula of India. 

Lake-ab-Istada , literally Standing water 
is betweenHamoou and the Kabul river, and is 
a receptacle for the waters of Afghanistan. 
It varies greatly iu size at different seasons. 

Chilka Lake , in Ganjam, is 35 miles long 
and about 8 broad with numerous islets. 

Colair Lake , is a marine lagoon in the 
northern Circars of Madras Presidency. 

Lake Debur , is in Udiput*. 

Issyk-Koul Lake is amongst the mountains 
bordering between Central Asia and China. 

Kashmir Lake is near the capital. Its 
shores have an unrivalled loveliness. The 
gardens on the northern aspect have been 
there from the time of Jehangir, and to 
the south is the Takht-i-Suliman with the 
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fort of Srinuggur on its summit. The lake 
is everywhere shallow, its water of a brilliant 
blue colour and great purity with numerous 
long waving water plants and grasses waviug 
beneath the surface, and on its surface are 
numerous “ rahd” or floating gardens con¬ 
sisting of wood rafts fixed by poles and cover¬ 
ed with earth, and cultivated with flowers. 

Lonar Lake , about two miles in circum¬ 
ference, is a body of water low down in the 
crater of an extinct volcano. 

Munchar Lake , in Sind, was described by 
professor Odebar, Postans, Knight. 

Pulicat Lake , is a marine lagoon, skirting 
the bay of Bengal, north of Madras, in the 
Nell ore collectorate. 

Oodi-Sagur Lake. The Bairis river issues 
from the Oodi-Sagur lake of Rajputanah and 
passes within a mile of Cheetore. There are 
two grand reservoirs within six miles of each 
other, the Peshola, or internal lake, having 
an elevation of eighty feet above the external 
one, and the Oodi-Sagur, whose outlet forms 
the Bairis. The Peshola may be called the 
parent of the other, although it is partly fed 
by tho minor lake at the villa of Suhailea- 
ka-bari. Both are from twelve to fourteen 
miles in circumference, in some places thirty- 
five feet deep, and being fed by the perennial 
streams from the Aravalli, they contain a con¬ 
stant supply of water. From the external lake 
to Cheetore, tho fall is so slight that few locks 
would be required ; and tho soil being a yield¬ 
ing one throughout, the expense of the un¬ 
dertaking would be moderate. 

Samber Salt Lake , in lat. 26° 53', and long. 
73° 57', is twenty miles long, and one and a 
half broad. 

Tso-Gatn Lake, in eastern Ladak in Tibet, 
is a salt lake, 14,580 feet above the sea, and 
in lat. 33* 10' N., and long. 78° 34' E. 

Manasarctwara Lake , or Tso Mnpan, is a 
salt lake, 30° 28', 81* 26' in Gnari Khorsum, 
about 15,250 feet above the sea.— Strach. 

Tso-Mitbal Lake , in Pangkong, in Tibet, 
is a salt lake, in lat. 33° 25' N., and long. 
78° 40 E., and is 14,167 feet above the sea. 

Tso-Mognalari Lake, in Pangkong, in 
western Tibet, is a salt lake, in lat. 33° 39' 48", 
and long. 78° 38' 30" E., and 14,010 feet above 
tho sea. It is about 120 miles long from 
E. to W. 

Tso-Moriri Lake , in Rupchu in western 
Tibet, is in lat. 32° 45' 24 H N., and long. 78* 
16' 36" E., and 15,130 feet above the sea. 

Ural Lake , seo Khiva Khanat, 

Walar Lake is in the vale of Cashmere.— 
Buist's Catalogue : Col. Dixon ; Lond. As. 
Trans. VolAW, />. 181 ; As. Jour., Vol . xvii, 
p. 372 ; Tod's Rajasthan, Vol. ii, p. 627. 

LAKH> Hied- A huudred thousand, a 
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vaguely great number ; a multitude,as express¬ 
ed by our word millions, is expressed by the 
hindi term Lakh, Croro. The Tibetans, to 
express a multitude, use 84,000: Klirag- 
Khrig, a hundred thousand millions : the 
Chinese, Wan, or 10,000, 

LAKH, Hind. Lao derived from tho 
word lakh, a hundred thousaud, from the 
multitude of insects that congregate together. 
It is sold in the form of chapra-lakh, shell-lac, 
fused-lac, dana or seed-lac, and kham-lac or 
lac gathered in a crude state. 

LAKRA, see Jell. 

LAKHAR, Hind. Rhus acuminata. 

LAKIIA RANA, by assassination, mount¬ 
ed the throne of Cheetore in S. 1439, (a. d. 
1373). Ilis first act was the entire subjuga¬ 
tion of the mountainous region of Merwarra, 
and the destruction of its chief stronghold, 
Beratgurh, where he erected Bcdnore. But 
an event of much greater importance than 
settling liis frontier, and which most power¬ 
fully tended to tho prosperity of the country, 
was his discovery of the tin and silver mines 
of Jawura, in the tract wrested by Khaitsi 
from the Bhils of Chuppun. Lakha rana has 
tho merit of having first worked them, though 
their existence is superstitiously alluded to so 
early as the period of the founder. It is said 
the “seven metals (haft-dhnt)” were formerly 
abundant; but this appears figurative. There 
is no evidence for tho gold ; though silver, 
tin, copper, lead and antimony, were yielded 
in abundance (the first two from the same 
matrix), but the tin that has been extracted 
for many years past yields but a small portion 
of silver. Lakha liana defeated tho Sankla 
Rajpoots of Nagarchal, at Amber.— Tod's 
Rajasthan, Vol.\, p.274. 

LAKIIAR-BAGTIAR, IIind. of N. India, 
Hyaena. 

LAKHI, Hind. Red leather dyed with 
“ lakh” at Nurpnr, &e. 

LA-KIIIRAJ, Arab. A term applied in 
India to land, freo from rent or public taxes, 
rent freed and. 

LAKHON, see Laos. 

LAKHNOUTI. This is the well-known 
city of Gaur called by Humayun, Jaunatabad, 
and supposed by some to be the Gangia 
Regia of Ptolemy. It stood on the left bank 
of the Ganges about twenty-five miles below 
Rajmahal.— Cal. Rev., Jan. 1871 ; Bennell, 
p. 55. 

LAKHTEI, Hind. Cousinia calcitrapap- 
formis. 

LAKMUNA, Bkng. Atropa mandr&gora, 
Linn. 

LAKPAT KANDHI RAO, see Kandeh 
rao, Kutch or Cutch. 

LAKRA, Hind. Wood or Timber. 
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LAKRA-BAG’H, Hind. Hyama. 

LAKREHAN, a river near Nujeebabad in 
Bijnour. 

LAKRI, Hind. Wood. Meda lakri, Hind., 
is Tetranthera monopetala, and T. roxburgliii. 
In India, rhyming doublets are of common 
occurrence and are not confined to proper 
names, to a certain extent they may be made 
colloquially at will upon a variety of sub¬ 
stantives. Thus chauki-auki means “chairs,” 
simply ehauki or, at most, “ chairs and 
tables lakri-akri, “ sticks and stakes.” 

LAKS1IA, Sans. Lac. 

LAKS1IMANA, the faithful brother of 
Rama. See Meghnad, Mehrawun, Rama, 
Vishnu. 

LAKSHMANA, Hind. Dicliptera rox- 
burghii. 

LAKSHMI. This sea-born goddess of 
beauty and prosperity, tho consort, or sacti of 
Vishnu, was obtained by him at the churning 
of the sea. She is painted yellow, sitting on 
the lotus or water lily, and holding in her 
hand, sometimes the kamala or lotus, at 
others, the shell or the club of Vishnu. At 
her birth she was so beautiful that all the gods 
became enamoured of her, but Vishnu at 
length obtained her. She is considered as 
tho hindoo Ceres, or goddess of abundance. 
Lakshmi has various names—among which 
are Sri or Sris, the goddess of prosperity, 
called Padma or Kamala, from the lotus or 
liymphsea being sacred to her, also Iiembha, 
the sea-born goddess ; Varahi (as the energy 
of Vishnu iu the Varaha avatar) ; Ada Maya, 
the mother of the world, Narayani, Vidg- 
nani, Kamali, &c. Tho goddess was the 
daughter of Bhriga ; but, in consequence of 
the curse of Durvasa (an incarnation of Siva) 
upon Indra, she abandoned the three worlds, 
and concealed herself iu the sea of milk, so 
that the earth no longer enjoyed the blessing 
of abundance and prosperity. Lakshmi as 
the consort of Vishnu is the sacti, or active 
energy, of the preservative power. She is 
considered as the goddess of riches, aud would 
be invoked for increase of wealth by a desir¬ 
ing hindoo rather than Kuvera, the Plutus of 
their pantheon : she might, therefore, be na¬ 
turally considered as the appropriate consort 
of the deity of wealth, but Major Moor did not 
see her represented in that capacity. The 
followers of Vishnu esteem Lakshmi as the 
mother of the world and then called her Ada 
Maya ; and such Vaishnavas as are Sactas, 
that is, adorers of the female energy or nature 
active, worship her exclusively as the symbol 
of the Eternal Being. As Rembha, the sea¬ 
born goddess of beauty, she sprang as one of 
the fourteen gems from the ocean, when 
churned by the good and evil beings for the 
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amrita, or immortal beverage. She then 
assumes the character of tho Venus Aphro¬ 
dites of the Greeks, who, as Hesiod and 
Homer sing, arose from tho sea, ascended to 
Olympus, and captivated all the gods. “ It 
may be contended,” lie continues, “ that 
although Lakslnni may ho figuratively called 
the Ceres of Hindustan, yet nuy two or more 
idolatrous nations, who subsisted hj' agricul¬ 
ture, might naturally conceive a deify to 
preside over their labours, without having the 
least intercourse with each other, but no 
reason appears why two nations should con¬ 
cur in supposing that deity to be a female, one 
at least of them would be more likely to 
imagine that tho earth was a goddess, as, 
indeed, is the case with the hindoos in the 
existence of Prit’hivi, and that the god of 
abundance rendered her fertile. Besides, iu 
very ancient temples near Gaya, wo see 
images of Lakshmi with full breasts, and a 
cord twisted under her arm, like a horn of 
plenty, which looks very like the old Grecian 
and Roman figures of Ceres.” Sir William 
Jones has addressed a hymn to Lakshmi, 
“ the world’s great mother,” that cannot bo 
perused by an oriental student without great 
profit, nor by any one without unqualified 
admiration. In the argument he calls her 
Lakshmi or Sri, the Ceres of India, tho pre¬ 
serving power of nature, or, in the language 
of allegory the consort of Vishnu, or Heri, a 
personification of the divine goodness. Some 
represent her as the daughter of Bhriga, a soil 
of Brahma : but, in the Mercaudeya Parana, 
the Indian Isis, or Nature, is said to have 
assumed three transcendant forms, according 
to her three guna or qualities, and each of 
them to have produced a pair of divinities, 
Brahma and Lakshmi, Mahesa and Saraswati, 
Vishnu and Kali. After whose intermarriage, 
Brahma and Saruswati formed the mundane 
egg, which Mahesa and Kali divided into 
halves, and Vishnu, together with Lakshmi, 
preserved it from destruction. A third story 
supposes her to have sprung from the sea of 
milk, when it was churned on the second 
incarnation of Vishnu, who is often painted 
reclining on the serpent Auanta, tho emblem 
of eternity ; and this fable, whatever may be 
the meaning of it, has been chosen as the 
most poetical. The other names of Sri, or 
prosperity, are Iieripriya, Pedmalaya or Ped- 
ma, and CamaJa, the first implying the .wife 
of Vishnu, and the rest derived from the name 
of the lotus. In the Srad’ha or obsequies in 
honour of deceased ancestors, Lakshmi is, 
among most other deities, earnestly invoked, 
particularly when a votary, by gifts to brah¬ 
mans, is “ desirous of obtaining celestial bliss 
for the defunct,” A donation of a milch cow 
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is attended by many appropriate ceremonies, 
finishing with prayers, the acceptor holding 
during the recital the sacred auimal by the 
tail. The boon-granting cow, so honoured 
in the preceding extract, is called Surabhi, 
and her descendants are much revered by all 
classes of hindoos above those that may be 
denominated base. It is common for brah- 
maus and others, to feed a cow before they 
take their own breakfast, ejaculating as they 
present their food, “ Daughter of Surabhi, 
framed of five elements, suspicious, pure, 
holy, sprung from the sun, accept this food 
of me ; salutation unto thee !” Or, if «he con¬ 
duct the kine to grass, “ May cows, who are 
mothers of the three worlds and daughters of 
Surabhi, and who are beneficent, pure and 
holy, accept the food given by me.” In 
marriage ceremonies a cow is one of the 
actors. “ The hospitable rites are conducted 
by letting loose a cow at the intercession of 
the guest ; a barbel*, who attends for that 
purpose, exclaims, i the cow ! the cow !’ 
Upon which the guest pronounces this text 
—release the cow from the fetters of Vanina. 
May she subdue my foe, may she destroy the 
enemies of both him (the host) and me. 
Dismiss the cow, that she may eat the grass 
and drink water. When the cow has been 
released, the guest thus addresses her, ‘ 1 have 
earnestly entreated this prudent person, say¬ 
ing, kill not the innocent harmless cow, who 
is mother of Iiudras, daughter of Vasus. sister 
of Adityas, is the source of ambrosia, &c.’ 
“ It is evident,” continues Mr. Colebrooke, 
“ that the guest’s intercessions imply a prac¬ 
tice, now become obsolete of slaying a cow 
for the purpose of hospitality.” In the Ilito- 
padesa, p. 110, the earth is called Surabhi, 
and the learned translator (Wilkins) notes 
the name to be not usually so applied, al though 
the earth may well be called the cow of 
plenty. Many writers have noticed the super¬ 
stitious veneration that, some sects of hindoos 
have for cows and calves : the custom, so 
universal in India of using cow-dung for 
floors and walls, can, however, scarcely he 
considered as a superstition, for it is used for | 
floors by all sects, as well as hindoos, as the 
most cool and cleanly article. Once a week, 
perhaps, it is common to rub over earthen 
floors with fresh cow-dung mixed up with as 
much water as will render it easy to spread ; 
thisds done, not only in tents and tempovavy 
houses of gentlemen, but sometimes over tho 
floors oft he out-houses of Europeans as well 
as natives. This smell, which is not at first 
unpleasant, quickly goes off, and no floor is 
so cool and comfortable, nor so obnoxious to 
fleas and vermin. Cow-dung is plastered over 
the cooking-place, before the meal of a per- 
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son of a high class be cooked : in camps, or 
on journies, a space of 10 or 12 square feet is 
so purified ; and is easily polluted by the ap¬ 
proach of impure persons or things ; in which 
vexatious case the food becomes unholy. 
The ashes of cow-dung are also of a very 
purifying nature ; and hindoos, of almost all 
ranks and degrees, men and women, occasion¬ 
ally, or frequently use them, mixed some¬ 
times with other ingredients, to mark their 
forehead, necks, arms, &e. Sometimes men, 
especially religious mendicants or penitents 
or those having some claims to sanctity, are 
rubbed all over with these ashey mixtures, 
and make a curious sky-blue appearance. 
Mahadeva is frequently painted blue, or 
rather of an ashey colour, and the classes 
just noticed perhaps imitate that deity, or 
Krishna, also a deity of a blue or black hue. 
The ceremony of Karslmgni is obtained from 
the use of the cow-dung—on one occasion of 
its performance it happened, according to a 
legend, that a crow, named from her friendly 
disposition, Mitra-caca, was present, and im¬ 
mediately flew and imparted the welcome 
news that a hindoo who performs the kars- 
hagui, goes to heaven. This expiation con¬ 
sists in the victim covering his whole body 
with a thick coat of cow-dung, which, when 
dry, is set on fire, and consumes both sin and 
sinner. Until revealed by the crow, this 
potent expiation was unknown : and it has 
since been occasionally resorted to, particu¬ 
larly by the famous Sancara-charya. The 
friendly crow was punished for her indiscre¬ 
tion ; and was forbidden and all her tribe to 
ascend to heaven and were doomed on earth 
to live on carrion. «The crow is reckoned a 
bird of ill omen in India ; still Malabar 
females are sometimes named Kaka, the name 
in that dialect, as well as in Sanscrit, for tho 
crow. The females of Malabar are, more 
than others, called after animals. Mani, the 
alligator, is a name among them. But the 
greatest, or, at any rate, the most convenient, 
of all purifiers, is the urine of a cow : hindoo 
spirits of impurity abhor this sin expelling 
sanctifying liquid. Images are sprinkled with 
it, no man of any pretensions to piety or 
cleanliness would pass a cow in the act of 
staling without receiving the holy stream in 
his bedewed fingers, marking and crossing 
his forehead, shoulders and breasts. If the 
auimal be retentive, a pious expectant will 
impatiently apply his finger, and by judicious 
tickling excite the grateful flow ; if heedless, 
however, he may perhaps, by super-excita¬ 
tion, receive a greater boon than the de¬ 
scendant of Surabhi was implored to yield. 
The name of this goddess is also given to the 
last stalks of grain which the hindoos, as the 
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Scotch, cany home from the field and preserve 
until next harvest. With all who desire that 
prosperity attend their Lakshmi, of whom 
the Roman prototype is Ceres, it receives 
their adoration. The Mahratta cultivators 
are attentive to her worship, and when the 
rabbi crops are well above the ground, they 
proceed to their fields, where they place live 
stones around a tree, on which they set pots 
of vermilion and some wheaten flour which 
they worship as the Punch-Pawlu. In the 
evening they tako a few stalks of Sorghum, 
with a lamp surrounded by a cloth, to their 

homes, which (Jj-) (v) (v) (y) (Jj they 

regard as Lakshmi. It is an interesting sight 
to see the wives of the cultivators each re¬ 
turning to her home with her lit-up basket 
of Sorghum. The ceremonial is performed 
on the 28th day of the moon, “ amas,” which, 
in 1867, fell on Christmas day. 

In Rnjputanah in one festival, Lakshmi is 
depicted by the type of riches, evidently the 
beneficent Auupurua in another garb, and 
the agricultural community place a corn- 
measure tilled with grain and adorned with 
flowers as her representative ; or, if they I 
adorn her effigies, they are those of Padma, 
the water-nymph, with a lotus in one hand, 
and the pashu (or fillet for the head) in the 
other. As Lakshmi was produced at “ the 
churning of the ocean,” and hence called one 
of the fourteen gems, she is confounded with 
Rernbha, chief of the apsara, the Venus of the 
hindoos. Though both were created from the 
froth (snra) of the waters (ap or up), but they 
are as distinct as the representations of riches 
and beauty can be. Lakshmi became the wife 
of Vishnu, or Kaniya, and is represented at the 
feet of his marine couch when he is floating 
on the chaotic waters. As his consort, she 
merges into the character of Saraswati, the 
goddess of eloquence, and here wo have the 
combination of Minerva and Apollo. As of 
* Minerva, the owl is the attendant of Lakshmi ; 
and when we reflect that the Egyptians, who 
furnished the Grecian pantheon, held these 
solemn festivals, also called “ the feast of 
lamps,” in honour of Minerva at Sais, we may 
deduce the origiu of this grand oriental 
festival from that common mother-country in 
Central Asia, whence the Dewali or festival 
of lamps radiated to remote Chiba, the Nile, 
the Ganges, and the shores of the Tigris ; 
and the lamps and fireworks of the Shab-i- 
burat of the mahomedans of Islam is but 
“the feast of lamps” of the hindoos. In 
all these there is a mixture of the attributes 
of Ceres and Proserpine, of Plutus and Pluto. 
Lakshmi partakes of the attributes of both 
the first, while Kuv£ra, who is conjoined with 
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her, is Plutus, as Yama is Pluto, the infernal 
j udge. The consecrated lamps and the libations 
of oil are all dedicated to him ; and in Raj- 
putanali, “torches and flaming brands are 
likewise kindled and consecrated, to burn the 
bodies of kinsmen who may he dead in battle 
in a foreign laud, and light them through 
the shades of death to the mansion of Yama.” 
In some parts of northern India, Lakshmi 
is a personification of the luni-solar year ; 
in the same manner as Durga is that of the 
Solar one : hut this allegory is rejected by the 
pundits of the Carnatic, who likewise deny 
what some pretend, that she lends occasional¬ 
ly her name to the Moon, and even to Jupi¬ 
ter. The representative of Ceres, amongst 
the hindoos, is Lakshmi. Amongst the Raj¬ 
puts, Gouri seems to be the analogue of 
Ceres, and the festival of the Ahairea or 
Muhoorat ka Shikar,—the slaying of the wild 
boar, is in honour of Gouri or Ceres.— 
Tod's Rajasthan , VoL i, p. 597 ; Cole. Myth. 
Hind., p. 60; Works , Vol. xiii; Colebrooke's 
As. Res., Vol. >vii, pp. 276-293 ; Moor's 
Pantheon, p. 143 ; Wilford. See La’ali 
Arab Pearls, Ballaji, Brahma or Hiranya- 
gliarhha, Chandra, Hindoo, Inscriptions, Ka¬ 
ma, Kurma, Lakshmi, Mahadevi, Maya, Pri- 
thivi, Ramanandi or Ramawat, Havana, Sakta, 
Saeti, Salagrama, Sita, Sri Smnpradaya, Tri 
pati, Vaikuntha, Vidya, Vishnu. , 

LAKSHMI-BALAJI, see Sri sampradaya. 

LAKSHMI NARAYANA < CHETTU, 
Tel. Grin urn asiaticum, Herb. a. toxicariura, 
R., ii, 134 ; a substitute for squill. 

LAKSHMI NARAYANI, ee Salagrama. 

LAKSHMI TULA SI, Ocimum, sp. 

LAKIMPUR HILLS, 27° 21' ; 94* P, in 
Assam, N. of Lakimpur on the right side of 
the Brahmaputra, between the Londiri aud 
Subansiri rivers. Average height of the 
prominent peaks is about 7,000 feet. The 
top of these hills are just covered with snow 
in winter. Lowest snow limit in winter is 
6,800 feet.—P. C. Brace. 

LAKSMANA SENA, see Inscriptions. 

LAKU-CHAMMA, Tel. Artocarpus 
lacoochn, Roxb. 

LAKUCIIAMU, Singh. Artocarpus la¬ 
coochn, R iii, 524. 

LAL, also Pila moorgh-kes, Hind. 
Celosia cristata. 

LAL, Hind., Pers. Ruby. 

LAL, Hind. Red. 

LALA, Hind. Sir, master, a respectful 
appellation for the Kaet race. 

LALATA JDITYA, seo Damara. 

LAL BAGH, Hind., Pers, Ruby garden. 

LAL-BARYALA, Beng. Sida rhornbi- 
folia. 

LAL-BEO, see Bhungee. 
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LALDHATURA, Hind. Datura fastuosa, 
Mill. ; Roxh. ; Willd. 

LALGACH MARCH, Hind. Capsicum 
frutesceus, Linn. 

LAL-GOOL-MAKIIMAL, Beng. Gom- 
phreim kermosiua. 

LAL-GURANIA ALU, Hind. Dios- 
corea purpurea. 

LAL-JAM, Beng. Ardisia anceps. 

LAL-JIIAO, Hind. Tarnarix dioiea. 

LAL KADSAMBAL, Hind. Canavalia 
gladiata, DC. ; Roxb. ; W. fy A. 

LAL KAMAL, Hind. Nelumbium spe- 
ciosurn, Willd. 

LAL-KAMALUTA, Beng. Qunmoclit 
pennatum. 

LAL-KESHOORIYA, Beng. Bergia 
verticil lata. 

LAL KIIAIR, Majiu. Acacia sundra, DC. 

LAL KUNWAR, a public singer. 

LAL-KURUBEE, Beng., Hind. Nerium 
odorum. 

LAL LAMBA MIRCII, Beng. Capsi¬ 
cum frutescens, Linn. 

LALL-JIJARI, Hind. Sorghum vulgare. 

LALL MIRCII, Hind. Capsicum frute¬ 
scens, lAnn, 

LAL-BETOO, Beng. Chcnopodiura pur- 
pureum. 

LAL-BICHIIUTEE, Beng. Nettle, Boeli- 
mcria interrupta. 

LAL BUN-LUNGA, Beng. Jussieuavil- 
losa, Lam. 

LAL-CHAMPA-NUTI, Beng, Amaran- 
tus ruber. 

LAL-CHIRCHIRI, Hind. Achyrnnthcs 
aspera, Linn. ; Roxb. 

LAL CIIITRA, Hind. Plumbago zey- 
lanica. Blistering plumbago, Root of Plum¬ 
bago rosea, 

LAL CH AND AN, Duk. Pterocarpus san- 
talinus, Linn. See Sander’s wood. 

LAL DANA, Hind. Centaurea moschata. 

LALGLAH, a river which rises in the table¬ 
land of Orissa, near the source of the .Bonds- 
dara, and runs south into the Bay of Bengal. 
Length, 133 miles. 

LAL-GURU, tho familiar name of the 
rakshasha Aronakarat, worshipped by tho 
bhangi race of northern India. 

LALITA-VISTARA, a life of Buddha, 
compiled 1,400 years after he died. It is one 
of the most popular books of the buddhists, 
and is part of the buddhist Canon. 

LALI WARUN, Hind. Tulipa stellata. 

LALAII, in Hindustan, is the name for the 
Kayast of Bengal. ‘ If other employments 
fail a sudra,’ says Menu, ho should subsist 
by writing .’—Travels in Hindustan , Vol. i, 
p. 388. 

LALAH-KHU, literally tulip disposition, 
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in Beluchistan, an expression of endearment, 
synonymous with darling, pet, &c.— Pottin - 
ger's Travels , Reluchistan 3/ Sinde , p. 94. 

LALLA ROOKII, see Kosti or Kusti, or 
Custee, Shalimar : literally tulip-face. 

LALLOOP, in Munnipore, statutary 
labour given as tax. 

LAL MITTEE, or Red earth, is a term 
applied to ordinary soil aud to moorum ; 
moorum being indiscriminately applied to de¬ 
composing trap, soft sedimentary rock, or 
anything which is too hard for agricultural, 
and too soft for building, purposes. Red earth 
is found lying immediately over greenstone, 
or some similar variety of friable trap.— 
Carter's Geological Papers on Western In¬ 
dia , p. 185. 

LAL SIIAKRKAND-ALU, Hind. Ba¬ 
tatas edulis, Choi si/. 

LAL-SUMBUL, Hind. Red sulphuret 
of Arsenic. 

LAL JOOR, Hind. Cajanusindicus, Spreng . 

LAL-LANKA MIRICII, Beng. Cayenne 
or chili-pepper, Capsicum frutescens. 

LAL UNTEEYA, Beng. Amarantus atro- 
purpureus. 

LALLY, Count de, arrived in India in 
1758 as commander-in-chief and commissary 
of the king for all tho French possessions 
iu India. The father of count Lally Tollcndal, 
was sir Gerard O’Lally, an Irishman, who hav¬ 
ing defended Limerick, took service with the 
French. He formed the “ Irish Brigade,” and 
his son, Thomas Arthur, at the age of 
one (1702) was a private iu tho French 
army, and at the age of forty-three (1745) 
saved Franco at Foutenoy. His charge and 
that of his brigade, the command of which he 
had inherited from a grand uncle, Count Dil¬ 
lon, decided the day, which had been won by 
the stolid, immoveable English advance. Lally 
served in Russia witli credit, in the force 
raised to assist the Jacobite rebellion, and 
uuder Marshal Saxe, who regarded him as a 
future Marechal do France, aud on the 31st 
December 1756, when fifty-four years old, he 
he was appointed comraander-in-chief of the 
French possessions in the east. He was then 
in the vigour of his powers, a perfect disci¬ 
plinarian, a general by instinct, and by train¬ 
ing, a statesman. Full of genius, and know¬ 
ledge, and thoughtfulness, his wonderful ca¬ 
pacities were, however, all neutralized by that 
strange spirit which Garibaldi once denominated 
“ the disease of militarism,” which in all ages 
has betrayed itself in the French army. Lally 
was unable to comprehend the existence of a 
state of things such as forced itself upon his 
attention immediately after he had landed in 
India. The institution of caste appeared to 
him to be simply an excuse of which men 
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availed themselves to escape toilsome occupa¬ 
tion. He at once reversed the policy of 
Dupleix. That able administrator had been 
careful to respect native prejudices ; his whole 
policy in fact had been a policy of conciliation. 
But Lally, confident in his strength, tried to 
ignore the existence, as a nation, of the millions 
of Hindustan. When men whose caste for¬ 
bade them to labour refused to act as coolies, 
they were at once impressed, and driven to their 
tasks. The native inhabitants of Pondicherry 
were, in this way, condemned without distinc¬ 
tion to ail sorts of labour. Brahmins were 
compelled to carry the loads their caste for-j 
bade them to touch, and were yoked with 
the pariah and soodra to draw carts. The 
result was an universal panic iu Pondicherry. 
When de Leyrit and the Council remonstrated, 
they were treated as accomplices who hail 
been bribed. When he returned from the 
conquest of Fort St. David, he returned to a 
city, the European and Native inhabitants of 
which were alike struck by a paralysis of 
terror, and imbued with a feeling of savage 
hatred. Of these two feelings be himself 
was at once the cause and the object. 
His officers petitioned that Bussy should 
command them in the field. When before 
Madras his officers shrank from an assault 
out of hate for him, and at last, deserted by 
his fleet, with a mutiny in his army, and an 
object of active hatred to every officer under 
liis command, lie was compelled to raise Bussy 
to the active command. After the battle of 
Wandewash, in which colonel, afterwards sir 
Eyre Coote, totally defeated him, lie was 
compelled, with mutinous troops and hostile 
population, to defend Pondicherry. Without 
reinforcements, or supplies, or forage, detest¬ 
ed by his officers and so hated by the popula¬ 
tion that they tried to kill him, he defended 
the town for months against a superior army, 
compelling even the admiration of the be¬ 
siegers, who could not comprehend how a 
man so detested could have held the reins so 
long. By the 1st May 1760, the French Army 
was confined almost to the limits of Pondi¬ 
cherry, and the place was virtually invested 
by sea and land. Even then, Lally never for 
a moment showed the slightest sign of des¬ 
pair. For the nine months that followed, 
though thwarted by iutrigues and opposition 
within the walls, by the discontent of some of 
his troops, and the faithlessness of others, he 
still maintained a lofty mind in difficult cir¬ 
cumstances. All this time he was surrounded 
by those whom he had made his enemies, he 
was ill, harassed and opposed. The regiment 
of Lorraine had been reduced to 327 men, 
that of Lally to 230 ; whilst the enemy had 
received large reinforcements. Finally, all 
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resources having been exhausted, and having 
but four ounces of rice left for distribution to 
each soldier, he agreed on the 14th January 
to capitulate, but the English refused to grant 
him terms, and he was compelled to surrender 
at discretion (16th January 1761). The fol¬ 
lowing extract from the letter of an English 
officer who was present at the siege, will show 
the straits to which Lally was reduced before 
he gave in. ‘ Our Artillery,’ ho says, ‘ per¬ 
formed wonders, hut the waut of every neces¬ 
sary within was what chiefly wrought iu our 
favour. The inhabitants had subsisted for a 
long time upon their elephants, horses, camels, 
&c. I can assure you for a truth that a dog 
sold for 24 rupees ; of this miserable provi¬ 
sion, there did not remain enough for one day 
longer, when the English took possession of 
the place.’ Again referring to Lally, he says, 

‘ it is a convincing proof of his abilities, the 
managing so long and vigorous a defence, in 
a place where he was held in universal detes¬ 
tation.’ As he marched out of the citadel of 
Pondicherry, he was saluted with a loud and 
general hiss, and was loaded with the most 
abusive and opprobrious epithets. The In- 
temlant of his army who followed him, an old 
half blind man, upwards of seventy years of 
age was killed on the spot. Lally himself would 
have shared the same fate but for the oppor¬ 
tune appearance of some English hussars. 
Ho returned to France, and found himself 
an object of suspicion to the Government 
he had served so zealously. For twelve 
months ho occupied himself in prayers for 
an inquiry, but obtained only an investi¬ 
gation, was condemned on two charges,— 
iusolence to His Majesty’s other officers, 
which was true, treason to His Majesty, which 
was false,—was haled forth in a dungcart to 
his execution, and cognizant to the last of his 
one misfortune, died exclaiming, “ * Tell my 
judges that God has given me grace to par¬ 
don them, if I were to see them again, I 
might no longer have tho forbearance to do 
it.’.... An English officer, writing of him at 
the time he was a prisoner at Madras, says : 
—‘ Monsieur Lally is arrived amongst us ; 
notwithstanding his fallen condition he is now 
as proud and haughty as ever. A great share 
of wit, sense, and martial abilities, obscured 
by a savage ferocity, and an undistinguished 
contempt for every persou that moves in a 
sphere below that of a general, characterize 
this odd compound of a man.’— The Career 
of Count Lally , a Lecture by Major G. B. 
Mallesony Calcutta ; Le Page 6f Co. 

LAL MIRCH, Guz., Hind., Duk. Cap¬ 
sicum frutescens, Cayenne pepper, Capsicum 
aunuum : Capsicum fastigia. 
LAL-MOORGA, Beng. Common cocks- 
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comb, Celosia rubra. 

LAL-MURGH -KES, Hind. Celosia cris- 
tata, Linn . ; Roxb. 

LAL NUTI, Beng. Amarantus atropur- 
pureus, Roxb. 

LALO, Fr., of Maurit. Abelmoschus es- 
culentus, W. fy A . 

- LALPOORA, see Khyber. 

LAL PADMA, Nelumbium speciosum. 

LAL-PADMA-KU-RUBEE, Bbng. Neri- 
um rosea plenum. 

LAL PIARA, Bbng. Psidium pomife- 
rum, Linn . 

LAL-SABUNEE, Beng. Trianthema 
rubellum. 

LAL'BABUNI, Trianthema obcordifolium. 

LAL-SAG, Hind. Amarantus gangeticus, 
Linn. 

LAL SEM KI PHALLI, Duk. Lablab 
yulgaris. 

LAL-SHAK, Beng. Amarantus gangeti¬ 
cus, Linn . 

LAL-SHAKRKAND-ALU, Beng. Bata¬ 
tas paniculatus. 

LAL-SUBUJUYA, Hind. Cannaindica. 

LAL-SOORJYU-MUNI, Beng. Hibiscus 
hirtus. 

LAL SUFRI-AM, Hind. Psidium pomi- 
ferum, Linn. 

LAL-SURBUJUYA, Beng. Cauna in- 
dica. 

LAL-SUMBULKHAR, Duk. Red sul- 
phuret of Arsenic. 

LAL TUR, Hind., var. of Cajanus indicus, 
Spreng . 

LAL-UNTIYA, Bbng, Amarantus atro- 
purpureus, Roxb. 

LAMA, correctly blama, is the Tibetan 
word for a superior. The Dalai Lama, liter¬ 
ally ocean superior, is the highest in rank of 
the Tibetan lamas. He resides at Lhassa. 
He is viewed as an incarnation of the Dlyano 
Bodhisatwa Chenresi, who is supposed to 
effect his re-embodiment by a beam of light 
which issues from his body and enters the 
individual whom he selects for his re-descent. 
The honorific title of Lama, (5Iama) strictly 
belongs only to the superiors of couvents : 
but is applied also to ordained priests. The 
Tibetan priests are ordained to celebacy $ 
but as they live under the same roof with 
nuns, this prohibition is probably not fol¬ 
lowed out. The Kbanpo is a head Lama, and 
these are the superiors of the larger monas¬ 
teries. The Delai Lamas are selected by the 
clergy, but, siuce 1792, the Chinese govern¬ 
ment influence the election; to obtain the sons 
of families known for their loyalty. In 
Bhutan the Khanpo have made themselves 
almost independent of the Dalai Lamas, and 
the ruler of Bhutan, the Dharma Rinpoche 


or Dharma Rajah, yields but a loose 
obedience. Lamas are very numerous, at 
Lhassa and its vicinity ; Dr. Campbell gives a 
list of 12 principal monasteries, inhabited by 
a total of 18,500 Lamas. In Ladak, there 
are about 12,000 Lama in a population of 
158,000. There has been some misappre¬ 
hension regarding the Buddha and Bodhisat¬ 
wa, the regeneration of the Grand Lama 
being considered as an exceptional case of a 
Buddha returning amongst maukind. Mr. 
Hodgson, (pp. 137, 138,) truly calls the 
“ divine Lamas’’ of Tibet, Arhanta, but he 
believes “ that a very gross superstition has 
wrested the just notion of the character to its 
own use,” and so created the “immortal 
mortals, or present palpable divinities of 
Tibet.” Fra Orazio says that “ Lama sempre 
sara coll’ istessa anima del medesime (iany-c’ 
iub) oppure in altri corpi.” Remusat was 
not aware of this fact when he stated “ Les 
Lamas du Tibet se considerent eux-memes 
corame autant de divinites (Bouddhas) incar- 
nees pour le salut des hommes.” But the ex¬ 
planation which Major Cunningham received 
in Lkdak, which is the same as that obtained 
by Fra Orazio in Lhasa, is simple and con¬ 
vincing. The Grand Lama is only a re¬ 
generated Bodhisatwa, who refrains from 
accepting Buddhahood, that ho may continue 
to be born again and again for the benefit of 
mankind. For a Buddha cannot possibly be 
regenerated, and hence the famous epithets of 
Sathagata, “ thus gone,” and Sugata “ well 
gone,” or gone for ever. The ordinary monk 
or priest in Tibet is the Gyloug, above whom 
are the Llama or presidents, and below whom 
are the Tohba and Tuppa. The Tuppa is a 
probationer who is admitted into the establish¬ 
ment to which he would attach himself at the 
age of 8 or 10 and receives instruction ac¬ 
cordingly. At 15, he becomes a Tohba, and 
at 24 a Gylong, provided his acquirements be 
satisfactory. There are two sects, the Gyl- 
lupka, who dress in yellow, and the Shammar 
in red, the Shammar Gylong being allowed to 
marry. So also the Great Lama of Thibet 
is regarded as immortal ; though his spirit 
occasionally passes from one earthly tenement 
to another. 

Tepa is the “Lama Yeungjing,” the 
private guru, or high priest of the “ Grand 
Lama.” He is also appointed by order of the 
emperor, and is sometimes an avatari Lama, 
but uot always. His office is to teach and 
train the Grand Lama in childhood and youth, 
and lead him, if he can, afterwards. He is 
indeed an important personage in the bud- 
dhist world, being no less than the keeper of the 
Grand Lama’s conscience. The nomination 
to this post being in the hands of the emperor, 
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furnishes au interesting clue to the extent of is common enough to see these fixed in the 
the imperial power over the church of Thibet, bed of a running stream, as they are then set 
The Che Kap Kempu Lama is a churchman in motion by the water, and go on praying 
of great influence in the Government. He night and day, to the special benefit of the 
appears to represent the Grand Lama in the person who has placed them there. The 
council of state and in the deliberations of the Tartars also suspend these convenient imple- 
Shapee. He may be called Secretary or ments over their domestic hearths that they 
Minister for the church, and the Shapee may, may be put in motion by the current of cool 
correctly enough, be called the Financial, air from the opening of the tent, and so twirl 
Judicial, Revenue and Home Secretaries, or for the peace and prosperity of the family, 
ministers. Another machine which the buddhists make 

The Tibetan Treasury is managed by two use of to simplify their devotional activity is 
officers named Jhassa ; both are Lamas, and that of a large barrel turning on an axis. It 
act conjoiutly, although one of them is Trea- is made of thick pasteboard, fabricated of 
surer on behalf of the “Grand Lama,” and innumerable sheets of paper pasted one on 
the other on behalf of theNoume-hen or tem- another, and upon which are written in Thi- 
poral estate. They are assisted by two Sub- betan character the prayers most in fashion. 
Treasurers styled Shangjotes. Four officers Those who have not sufficient zeal or suffi- 
desiguated Da-puns, are the commanders of the cient strength to place on their backs an im- 
Thibetan Troops, and act m Civil and Political mense load of books, and prostrate themselves 
Commissioners on occasions of frontier or at every step in .the mud, adopt this easier 
other disturbances, they are Thibetans, and method, and the devout can then eat, drink, 
not Lamas. The ordinary course of official and sleep at their ease, while the complai- 
promotion is from a Da-pun to a Shapee ; of saut machine does all their praying for 
equal rank, to the Da-pun is the Che-pun, them. As a penance, or under a vow, a Lama 
who is, however, a civil officer and acts in all w T ill open his belly, take out his entrails 
departments as Deputy to the Shapee. Shate and place them before him, and then re- 
Shapee, was the energetic Commander-in- turn, immediately to his former state. This 
Chief of the Thibetan army which opposed spectacle, atrocious and disgusting as it is, is 
the Nipalese under Jung Bahadoor. The very common in the Lama convents of Tar- 
Shapee is often employed as Commissioner tary. The Bokte who is to display his power, 
on deputations in civil affairs either Judicial as the Mongols say, prepares himself for the 
or Fiscal, and all the cases sent up by the act by long days of fasting and prayer ; and 
Police for trial before the Shapee are for- during the whole time he must maintain the 
warded through this officer. All appoint- most absolute silence, and refrain from all com¬ 
ments to the offices above noted, require the munication with men. In Tibet, the remains of 
confirmation of the emperor. the sovereign Lamas are deposited entire in 

A religious exercise much practised by the shrines prepared for their remains which are 
buddhist, is that of going round the convent, ever afterwards regarded as sacred and visited 
prostratiug himself at every step. Some- with religious awe. The bodies of the inferior 
times an immense number of devotees will be Lama are usually burnt and their ashes pre¬ 
going through their act of devotion at the served in little metallic idols, to which places 
same time, one after the other, and they will are assigned in their sacred cabinets. Ordi- 
include all the neighbouring buildings iu their nary persons are treated with less ceremony 
prostrations. The feat must be performed —some are carried to lofty eminences where 
all at once without any interruption, even there are left to be devoured by ravens, kites, 
that of stopping for a few moments to take and other carnivorous animals. But they 
nourishment ; aud the prostrations must be also have places surrounded by walls where 
perfect, that is to say, the body must be ex- the dead are placed. The Mongols some- 
tended its whole length, and forehead must times bury their dead ; often they leave them 
touch the earth while the arms are stretched exposed iu their coffins, or cover them with 
out in front, and the hands joined. Before stones, paying regard to the sign under which 
rising also the pilgrim must describe a circle the deceased was born, his age, the day and 
with two ram’s horns which he holds in his hour of his death, which determine the mode 
hands. Some content themselves with taking in which he is to be interred. For this pur- 
a walk round the convent, rolling all the pose they consult some books, which are 
while between their fingers the beads of their explained to them by the Lama. Sometimes 
long chaplet, or giving a rotatory movement they burn the corpse, or leave it exposed to 
to a kind of praying mill, which turns with the birds and wild beasts. Children who die 
incredible rapidity. This instrument is called suddenly are left by their parents on the road, 
a Chu-Kor, that is, “ turning prayer and it In Spiti, in the north-west Himalaya, when a 
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person dies, the body is sometimes buried, or 
burnt or thrown into the river, or cut into 
small pieces and burnt, adraouitions are made 
over the body to the departed spirit, such as 
do not trouble yourself, you cannot enter it 
(meaning the dead body,) in summer it quick¬ 
ly becomes corrupt, in winter it freezes and 
is too cold for you.— Fra Orazio in JSfouv. 
Jour . Asiat ., t. xiv, p. 408, ii, ; Jour, des 
Savantes , Mai 1831, p. 263 ; The Bhilsa 
Topes , by Major Cunningham , p . 67 ; Lub¬ 
bock’s Orig. of Civil p. 236 ; Hue’s Recol¬ 
lections of Journey, pp. 117, 125, 126 ; Tint- 
kowski’s Journey to Peking , Vol. ii, p . 312 ; 
Moorcroft’s Travels, Vol. ii, p. 12. See Ko- 
ko-ldioton, Kouren, Kunawer, Ladak, Sakya 
muni, Skardo, Sikh, Tibet. 

LAMAJJAKAMU, Sans., or Vattiveru, 
Tel. Andropogon muricatus, Retz. 

LAMAK, orLnmak chair, Malay. Tallow. 

LAMANZA, Hind. Cedrus deodarn. 

LAMA SERAI, see Kouren, Koko-khoton. 

LAM AY or Lamkay Island, is about 
miles long with high yellow cliffs to the west¬ 
ward. It is in lat. 22* 19f N., long. 120° 27' 
east. 

LAMB, Hind. Erngrostis, sp. 

LAMB. The vegetable curiosity known ns 
the Tartarian Lamb, is thus apostrophised by 
Dr. Darwin :— 

Cradled in snow, and fanned by Arctic air, 

Shines, gentle Uarometz! thy golden hair ; 

Rooted in earth each cloven hoof descends, 

And round and round her fioxilo neck she bends ; 
Crops tho gray coral-moss, and hoary thyme, 

Or laps with rosy tongue the melting rime. 

Eyes with mute tenderness her distant dam, 

Or seems to bloat, a Vegetable Lamb. 

The plant about which these fables have 
gathered seems now to be referred to the 
forn genus Cibotium, formerly to Aspidium. 
The English Cyclopedia says, “ The Rhizo- 
ma of Aspidium. baromotz presents a rude 
resemblance to an animal. It is covered 
with a silky down, and when cut into has a 
soft inside with a reddish, flesh-coloured 
appearance, suflieient to account for the 
origin of the fables with regard to its animal 
nature. — Yule Cathay , Vol. i, p. 145. 

LAMB A, Tibetan. A priest, a monk. 
Europeans usually spell it L’lama. 

LAMBA, Hind. Aristida depressa. 

LAMBADI. 


Ban j ara, 
Lamballie, 
Lomballie, 
Lombardie, 


IIind. Latnbani, 
Tki* Lam ban, 
„ Lam barn, 
„ llambadi; 


Kahn. 
Maiir. 
IIind., Duk. 
Taw. 


Travelling grain merchants, better known as 
Binjara. The Binjara stylo themselves Gohur. 

LAMBAR, or Lambardar, Hind. The 
village head-mnu who collects the revenue 
from the proprietors of his village, and pays 
it into the talisil—lie is a sort of middleman 


between the officials of Government and the 
body of proprietors and rent-payers : he is 
called in Hazara, &c., mustajir ; and in other 
parts, as also generally before British rule in 
the Punjab, mukaddam. It is an Anglo- 
Indian word from number and dar, and in 
Bengal, is a farmer who Settles with the Go¬ 
vernment. In the Mahratta country this 
work is taken by tho potail. 

LAMD-DOR, Hind. Cord from fibre of 
Calotropis gigantea. 

LAMBOK, an island east of Bali island, 
and only differs from Bali in the circumstance 
of tho natives professing the mahomedan 
religion. Tho town of Bali Labogee, on the 
east side of the island, is more frequently 
visited by British ships than any other native 
port in the Archipelago, as vessels from New 
South Wales often call here on their voyage 
to China for the p»rcliase of rice. In 1829 
some Dutch cruizers visited this island and 
that of Bali, in order to buy slaves, which 
were required to recruit their army, and 
about one thousand were procured, at the 
rate of twenty dollars a head. They are, 
also, visited occasionally by French vessels 
from Bourbon for the same purpose. The 
natives of both islands devote their whole 
attention to agriculture, and large quantities 
of rice are exported to China and the Archi¬ 
pelago. Hides, tobacco, coconnut oil, and 
coffee, are also exported ; the cotton produced 
in the island is of an excellent quality, being 
considered the best in the Archipelago. It is 
manufactured into calico, but the tedious pro¬ 
cess of cleaning and spinning t he raw material 
renders it very expensive : British and Indian 
calicoes, therefore, meet with a ready sale. 
Lambok strait, is formed by the island of 
Bali to the west, and that of Lambok to tho 
east. The rajah of Lambok lias the title of 
Annk Agong, which means son of heaven. 
The indigenous inhabitants of Lambok, arc 
called “ Sassak.” The people of Lambok 
believe that some men can turn themselves 
into crocodiles, which transformation they 
adopt in order to devour their enemies. 
The Sassak indigenes of Lambok, are a 
Malay race, hardly differing from those of 
Malacca or Borneo, and have been converted 
*to mahomedanism, but the ruling race are 
brahniinieal and from Bali. The men are 
jealous and strict with their wives, infidelity 
is punished by the couple being tied back to 
back and thrown into the sea, where croco¬ 
diles devour the bodies. Even a married 
woman accepting a flower, or betel, from a 
stranger, has been punished by death with 
the kris, and any one found without leave 
within the grounds of a house, is kreesed and 
his body thrown out to the street. The 
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people frequently do amok, but it seems' 
to be deliberately done. On one occasion, a 
person doing amok killed 17 people before he 
could be killed. In war, a whole regiment will 
agree to amok, and then run on with such 
desperate resolution as to be very formidable 
to men less excited than themselves.— Wall., 
pp. 161, 173-174; Mr. Earl, pp. 89-91. 

LAMBRUS ECIIINATUS, L. longima- 
nus, L. serratus, see Parthenopidce. 
LAMB-SKINS. 

Feaux rle agnoaux, Fr. Anakbiri kulit, Malay. 
Lammsfelle, Oku. Piellcs lie corderos, Si*. 

Filli agnelline, It. 

Lamb-skins are used in Persia and Tibet 
dressed with the wool and made into caps. 
Lamb-skins sell at Leh for one rupee each ; 
lambs are much cheaper if bought alive. 
In Europe lamb-skins are used in the glove 
manufacture.— Adventures of a Lady i?i Tar - 
ta 7 /, Mrs. Harvey , Vol. i, p. 355. 

LAMBTON, Colonel, Surveyor General of 
India, wrote on the measurement of an arc 
on the meridian in As. Res., Vol. xiii, p. 

1 ; Ibid., 1816, Vol xii, p. 285. Method for 
extending a geographical survey across the 
Peninsula of India, Ibid., 1801, Vol. vii, 
p. 312. Measurement of an arc on the 
meridian on the Coromandel Coast, Ibid., 
1805, Vol. viii, p. 137 ; Ibid., 1816, Vol. xii, 
p. 1. Account of Trignometrieal operations 
across India, connecting Fort St. George and 
Mangalore, Ibid., 1808, Vol. x, p. 290.— 
Dr. Bui si's Cat. 

LAM ECI-I, see ICohistan. 

LAM ELLICORNIA,a section of thcOrder 
Coleoptera. 

OrIMCR COLKOPTIUtA. 

SKOT ION ] jA ME I,LI CORN I A. 

Gen. (1). Eucliirus maclcaii, Westw. 

Syn. 

E. macleajanus, Rurm. j Chcirotonus maclcaii, Hope. 

Of a brassy-green colour, male 2£ and female 2 
inches long, inhabits the Assamese and Himalayan 
regions, forelegs, disproportionately long and bent. 

(2) . Eucliirus dupontianus, Burmeister. 

Syn. 

E. 4, lineatus, Waterhouse. 

Inhabits the Philippine islands, length 2| incites. 

(3) . JDynastes hardwickii, Hope. 

Inhabits Nepaul, length about 2 inches. 

(4) . Jumnos ruckeri, Maunders. 

Inhabits the Himalaya, length lg-lf inches. 

(5) . Iletcrorliina nigritarsis, Hope. 

Syn. 

Cetonia nigritarsis, Hope. | Cctonia mutabilis, Hope. 
Inhabits Lanclour, its favourite resort is wild indigo. 

(6) . H. hopei. 

Syn. 

H. bengalensis. 

This resorts to the wild indigo. H. bengalensis is 
supposed by Dr. Benson to be the female. 

(7) . 11. anthracina, Westw. 

Inhabits upper India, length 10J lines. 

(8.) Bombodes ursus, Westw. 

Inhabits the Himalaya. 

(9) . Peperonota harringtonii, Westw, 

Inhabits the Himalayas. 

(10) . Par astasia rufo-picta, Westw. 

Inhabits Sylhet and Assam. 
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LAMES BE ECORCE DE CITRON, 

Fr. Lemon peel. 

LAMIACEiE, Lindl ., the Mint tribe of 
plants, the Labial® of Jussieu, comprising 11 
Gen., 299 species, viz., 80 Ocimeae ; 38 Men- 
the® ; 8 Monardeae ; 4 Satureieae; 7 Melis— 
seoe ; 12 Scutellarie® ; 25 Nepetere ; 93 Sta- 
chycae ; 14 Prasieoe, 18 Ajugeae. Dr. Royle 
recommended the introduction of the pepper¬ 
mint plant, with the essential oil of which 
the natives are well acquainted from its 
common use in cholera. Species of Aniso- 
mcles, Diospita, Elschollzia and Pogostemon 
are used as substitutes for their European 
allies. The only plant of this family much 
cultivated in India is the Dracocephalum 
royleauum, or Balungoo, the seeds of which, 
Tukhm balungoo, are very generally used in 
India for the preparation of mucilaginous 
drinks. Coleus barhatus is a very aromatic 
plant of India, of the family Labiata 3 . The 
strongly scented Plectranthus rugosus, tho 
Pirnar or Pisumar, is a plant of lvaghan.— 
Boyle, p. 303 ; O'Sh., pp. 91-492. 

LAMGHAN, see Kohistan. 

LAMINARIA SACCHARINA, sp. 

Gillar-Pattr, j Gillur-ka-Pattr, Hind. 

Is officinal at Lahore and in Cashmere. The 
fronds are procured from Thibet, where they 
are reported to grow in a salt lake, but some 
maintain that they are brought from tho 
Caspian Sea. The plant probably grows in 
all the salt lakes of High Asia, also it is pro¬ 
bably brought from the sea through China. 
It is imported from Yarkand and via Kash¬ 
mir. It contains much iodine, and acts as an 
alterative in scrofulous affections and en¬ 
largement of the thryroid gland or goitre 
(gillar or gal) a common disease in many 
parts of the Himalaya. If washed and hung 
up, a saccharine substance exudes. It con¬ 
sists of long ribbon-like pieces. Dr. Cayley 
states that 16 seers of this were imported 
from Yarkaud to Le in 1867. It is highly 
esteemed in Jupnn, where it is extensively 
used as an article of diet, being first washed 
in cold water and then boiled in milk or broth. 
— LLonigberger, p. 297 ; Powell's Hand¬ 
book , Vol . i, p. 384 ; Dr. J. L. Stewart's 
Punjab Plants, p. 2 69 ; Simmond's CotnmL 
Product , p. 379. 

LAMJAK, Hind. Andropogon iwaran- 
cusa, Cymbopogon iwarancusa. 

LAMLUM, see Chaldea, Mesopotamia. 

LAMMA ISLAND, lies off the S. W. side 
of Hong-Kong. 

LAMM AY, Burm. In Amherst, a timber 
used for house posts ; it is a red, light, but 
useful timber, like sandal wood, and is free 
from attacks of insects.— Captain Dance , 
LAMMERGEYER or Bearded-vulture, 
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the Gypaetus barbatus, is without doubt, 
the 44 Roc” of Arabian Nights and the 
44 Nisser” mentioned by Bruce in his Travels 
in Abyssinia.— Adams . 

LAMMSFELLE, Ger. Lamb-skins. 

LAMOCH ISLANDS, four in number, on 
the South Coast of China. 

LA-MOO, Burm. A small tree, like a wil¬ 
low, twelve or fifteen inches in diameter, 
growing only near salt water, and generally 
on the very edge. The blossom is very 
beautiful, a little like a thistle, very fragrant, 
pale-green, large umbrella-shaped pistil, in¬ 
numerable stamens, no corolla, but a thick 
calyx, which remains, and holds the fruit like 
a dish. Monkeys are fond of the fruit, and 
are often seen in the tree. The natives use 


it in curry. — Malcom's Travels , Vol . \ f p. 181. 
LAMP. 

Pipa, Bkno. Fanua-Charagti, Pers. 

Lampe, Fr., Ger. Lampadu, Rus. 

Charagh, Hind. Dwipa, Sansc., Tel. 

Lucerna, It. Lampara, Sp. 

Palitakandillampa, Malay. Vallak, Tam. 


Lamps are formed of various material and 
shapes, in them liquid inflammable bodies 
are burned, for the purpose of producing arti¬ 
ficial Light. Those in most common use in 
India are Argand lamps. Lamps are arranged 
for burning materials which are fluid at ordi¬ 
nary temperatures, in order to produce light. 
Such are the oils. A feast of lamps was 
held by the Egyptians in honour of the god¬ 
dess of war. The Jews had a feast of lamps. 
The hindoos have a feast of lamps, at the 
same period of the year as that of the Jews, 
in honour of Kartakeya, or Scanden, the god 
of war, and the Rajputs, in honour of Laksh- 
rai. The Parsi religionists have a feast of 
lamps. The Chinese have a feast of lan¬ 
terns, on which occasion are many inscrip¬ 
tions on the lanterns, a usual invocation is 
Tien-tee, San-sheeai, Vaulin Chin-tsai ; Oh ! 
heaven, earth, the three limits, and thousand 
intelligences, hail !— Roberts , p. 17 ; Faulk¬ 
ner. See Lakshmi, Dipawali, Dewali. 

LAMPA, Hind. Audropogon aciculatus. 

LAMPADU, Rus. Lamps. 

LAMPARA, Sp. Lamps. 

LAMP BLACK. 


Kohl, 

A R. 

Noir de fam6e, 

Fh. 

Ktenruss, 

Gek. 

Kajal, 

Hind. 

Nerodi ftimo, 

It. 

Negro-fuino, 

It. 


Arang-para, Malay. 

Kajal: siahi, Pers. 

Negro de humo, Sp. 

Mai, Tam. 

Katike, Tel. 


Lamp-black is obtained by burning the impu¬ 
rities left in the precipitation of tar and pitch, 
and collecting the deposit in* the form of soot. 
The finest kind is procured by collecting the 
smoke from an oil-lamp. It is used in the arts, 
particularly in the manufacture of painter’s 
ink. The mahomedan women of Arabia, 
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Egypt, Persia and India stain their eye-lashes 
with it. Mahomedan men use antimony for 
this purpose.— McCulloch ; Herklots . 

LAMPE, Fr., Ger. Lamps. 

LAMPE AN or Laban a wood of Java, 
light but durable, and affords materials for 
the handles of the spears or pikes borne by 
the natives. 

LAMP-OIL, 

Charagh ka tel, Hind. | Vallak yennai, Tam. 

The kind of oil used in different parts of 
the world for burning in lamps varies with 
the sources of supply, and these are numerous. 
In Great Britain, whale oil, boiled from the 
subcuticular fat of the whale, was long used, 
aud still is to a certain extent, although the 
general introduction of coal gas has lessened 
the demand for it. Oils obtained from seeds 
by pressure are used for artificial illumination 
in different parts of the world. In Paris, oil 
of rape-seed and oil of poppy-seed are clarified 
for lamps by filtration through cotton wool, 
and other processes. In the south of France 
and in Italy an inferiorkind of olive-oil is used, 
as also the oil of Arachis hypogaea, or earth- 
nut. Iu Italy, lamp-oil is expressed from 
the stoues of the grape. In Piedmont, walnut- 
oil is used ; in India, cocoanut, castor, poppy, 
sesamum and ground-nut oils are in use ; ou 
the eastern and southern coasts of the 
Mediterranean and in China, oil of sesamum 
seed ; aud in tropical countries, cocoanut oil 
(which at the temperature of Britain is a 
white solid-like tallow) is burnt often in 
lamps made of the shell of the cocoanut and 
of bamboo. Much of the lamp-oil used in 
China is expressed from the seeds of Ca¬ 
mellia oleifera, cultivated for the purpose, 
as is also a shrub, Croton sebiferum, from 
the fruit of which a solid oil is obtained by 
expression. Seal oil is used by the Esquimaux. 
The essential oils are too volatile for lamps. 
Petroleum and naphtha from fossil vegetable 
matter are used in localities which produce 
them. Naphtha, the most liquid of the oils, 
is also prepared by distilling fossil vegetable 
matter, aud is well-adapted for burning. In 
Genoa, the streets are lighted with naphtha 
from the adjacent territory of Amiano $ and 
some years ago it was obtained by the distil¬ 
lation of pit coal, for the purpose of burning 
in the street-lamps of London. Alcohol, or 
spirits of wine, is often used as a source of 
heat, on account of its clean flame, no soot 
being deposited.— Tomlinson. 

LAM PON G. The size of these districts of 
Sumatra is about 12,926 square English miles. 
Their maritime boundaries are formed on the 
south by the Indian Sea and the Straits of 
Sunda, and on the east by Java, whilst the 
rivers Masuji aud Pisang bound it ou the 
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north and west. Tobacco is planted here 
and there, but it does not constitute an article 
of export. The leaves do not grow very 
large, but have a fine flavour. The inhabi¬ 
tants of the Lampong deem their tobacco 
better than that of Java and will not buy or 
use the latter. It is probable that the 
difference consists more in the preparation of 
the produce than in the plant itself. In the 
markets, tobacco is sold according to the 
weight of the copper money. The pliable 
rattan and the caue are found in considerable 
quantities, and are exported to Singapore and 
Batavia. The caue (Calamus rotang, L.) is 
called in the Lam pongs “ seraambu.” The 
country is very rich in species of these, aud 
allied genera. The inhabitants of Tarabangi 
enumerated besides the semambu, the follow¬ 
ing species:— 


Rottan 

Bubuwarorbu- 
war buwar, 
Bunku, 
Kommoran, 
Semuly or Je- 
mang, 


Rottan 

Suti, 

Urang, 

Balk, 

Kuyu, 

Lakki, 

Sabuk, 


Rottan 

Peledes, 

Sessak, 

Tungal, 

Bobraa, 

Manu. 


^Calamus draco, L., is only first found fur¬ 
ther to the north-west, in the plains of Palem- 
bang, “Dammar kaclia,” also called “Dam¬ 
mar mata kuching,” for some years main¬ 
tained a high price in the European market. 
Other sorts are used for candles and flambeaus, 
as scarcely any oil is burnt in the interior. 
Some periods of the day are even named 
according to the time of lighting the rosin 
flambeaus. In Tarabangi are the following 
kinds of dammar :— 


Dammar kacha or mata kuching, from a 
high tree which grows in the vicinity of the 
southern coast. 


Dammar kuyung used for flambeaus. 

„ Assem, „ Hulu tupay, 

„ Barinti, „ Buuu, 

„ Seburu, 

Karuwing or bangbang, is probably the 
thick oil, tough aud quickly dryiug of the Her- 
nandia sonora, called “ bunka” by the Bugis. 

Dammar tahala. 

Dammar Selunay, from the Mengarawau 
tree, which is the wood most sought after 
in the Lampongs for building. 

Drammar tambikat, 

„ Sali-siep, 

„ Kenbutul, 

„ batu or serem for flambeaus, 

„ dagin meira, which runs of itself 
from the trunk, 

„ Mahalu, makes a good cement. 

The Lampongs possesses three species of 
ape which are not found in Java. The Orang¬ 
utan appeal's to be even less native thou on 


Java. Besides tigers and panthers, two 
smaller species of cats also occur, which are 
strangers to the island of Java, as also 
another kind of Viverra and Mustela. The 
Malayan bear and the elephant are also 
wanting on Java. In place of the rhinoceros 
ot' the last we find there the Rhiuoceros suraa- 
trensis, and in place of the Cervus russa we 
fiud there the Cervus equinus. The tapir 
probably has its habitat towards the frontiers 
of Palembang, and on the other hand, the 
banteng (Bos suudaicus), which is spread 
over the whole of Java, is wanting. The 
bear is called “ gemol” in the Lampongs. 
The beautiful Argus pheasant occurs, which 
it is difficult to export, because it easily 
sickens and dies on the voyage. Its eyes are 
first affected, afterwards follows a complete 
blindness, then a swelling of the whole head 
and throat, aud shortly afterwards it dies. 
The natives call the bird ku-wau. Its man¬ 
ner of living agrees entirely with that of the 
peacock. Of the foreigners the Bugi are 
most numerous, and they principally reside 
at Telok Betong, Mengala and Siring Kebo. 
The Lampong people differ little from the 
Sundanese on Java, and clearly belong to the 
same race. They are not larger and are less 
muscular than the latter, l'u particular we 
do not find amongst any of them the round 
broad faces, short legs, and the coarse large 
feet, which are so frequently met with 
amongst the Sundanese. The difference is 
most marked in the women who are favoura¬ 
bly distinguished in the Lampongs by finely 
formed feet and hands, by a fairer colour of 
the skin and a softer and slightly pensive 
expression of the eyes. That the colour of 
the skin is less dark-brown, may be ascribed 
to the circumstance that the women pass the 
greater part of their lives in well-closed 
houses. The dress of the men is exactly the 
same as in the west of Java. The Lampong 
fair ones delight much in finery, which, how¬ 
ever, they only wear so long as they remain 
unmarried. As wives they do not make any 
further use of their ornaments. They wear 
bands for the forehead, which consist either 
of resin-beads strung together and covered 
with silver or gold and are called jelemini; 
or are made of a thin strip of bamboo, to one 
end of which their gold leaves are sewed 
while the other remains loose. This kind is 
called kerabany pandan. A cincture of gold leaf 
iu the form of a hoop is called Kandu Keda. 

The bracelets which consist of the before- 
mentioned beads, are called piko : those of 
gold or silver leaves, gale pepe ; those of 
resin rings covered with gold, geiang. 

Necklaces, of gold leaf or silver leaf, gold 
and silver thread, tali gala. 
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Bangles, or aukle riugs of gold or silver, 
gale chulu. 

Ear-needles, with gold or silver crowns, 
chundok. 

A girl who would be fully adorned, must 
affix silver nails to her fingers. There are 
very short ones called singai ; and very long 
ones, which look like claws, called tanggai, 
which are principally used in dancing. 

All the houses in the Larnpotigs stand on 
high posts. They are built so beautifully, so 
strongly and so fitly, especially in the interior 
of the country, that we cannot sufficiently 
admire the patience, activity and art of the 
inhabitants, particularly when we consider 
what small mechauical means the builders 
have at their service and how few and rude 
are the instruments which they employ. The 
houses consist altogether of wood with the 
exception of the floor, but including tho roof, 
which is made of good shingles (sirups). 


Exports from the Lampong Districts in 
the year 1843. 
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Kollelet is the native name for caoutchouc, 
Puleh sahari is the bark of the Alyxiastellata. 
which is much used in the Archipelago as a 
medicine. Kulit glam is used by leather- 
curriers. Kayu Kamuniug, the wood of dif¬ 
ferent Murray a is used for scabbards and 
handles of weapons, principally of krisses. 
The export of pepper increased in 1844. 
The import of money in the same year 
amounted to :— 

Silver. Copper. 

Telok Belong—-Java Rs. 550 51,633 

Mengala. 3,616 

Siring Kibo. 12,445 

The Lampong nation, which occupies that 
portion of the south-western side of Sumatra 
which lies opposite to Java, divided from it 
only by the Straits of Sunda, has its own 
peculiar alphabet, which consists of 19 sub¬ 
stantive letters with double or treble conso¬ 
nants making them up to 44. It has a great 
deal of that angular linear and meagre form 
which characterizes tho other Sumatran 
al phubets .-—Journal of the Indian Archipe¬ 
lago, Vof. —, No. 12. 

LAMPROTORN 1 S CYANIVENTRIS, 
Blyth, Syn. L. nitens apud Ruppell, fjfejn 
Abyssinia ; uec nitens (L.) of S. Africa, from 
which it differs in having a conspicuously 
shorter hill, and various details of colouring. 
In L. nitens (verus), the whole plumage is 
glossy ccneous or steel-green, brightest on the 
wings and mingled with steel-blue ou tho 
head and neck : the abdominal region being 
of the same hue as the black, but an admix¬ 
ture of steel-blue is observable ou the tibial 
plumes, axiliaries, and under wing-coverts, 
shoulder of the wing (under the scapularies) 
bright steel-blue or purple, tipped with ame¬ 
thystine, which forms a distinct bar. 

LAMPYRIDES, are a tribe of the Mala- 
codermous Coleoptera, including the glow¬ 
worm and fire-fly. The fire-fly is the name 
given to species of Elater and Lampyris, of 
the order Coleoptera, and to the Fulgora of 
the tropics. F. laternaria is of South Ame¬ 
rica, F. Candelaria of south-east of Asia. The 
latter resort to moist places. The Lampyris 
fire-fly is the Mouche lumineuse of the French. 
The Romans styled the luminous insects by 
the common names noctiluca and luciola. 
Glow-worms are common in all parts of India. 
The glow-worm of Ceylon is tho female of 
the Lampyris, and attains a size of nearly . 
three inches. Mr. Morren reports that he 
found phosphorous in glow-worms, as well as 
a system of prisms in transparent lenses, 
above the luminous matter. The fire-fly is a 
little luminous beetle* a species of Lampyris. 
The lower part of its body has some appara¬ 
tus for emitting a bright phosphorescent light. 
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Usually it is emitted in flashes at intervals 
of a second, and it is interesting to guess 
where the creature in its flight will next 
show itself. But occasionally the light is 
coutiuuous. A splendid species of Larnpyris, 
was observed by Mr. Adams at Sarawak, when 
placed around the linger, it resembled a superb 
diamond ring. 

LAMTENG iu Sikkim. Here birds are 
scarce, with the exception of alpine pigeons 
(Columba leuconota), red-legged crows, (Cor- 
vus graculus, L., and the horned pheasant 
(Meleagris satyra, L.) — Hooker's Him. Jour., 
Vol. ii, p. 37. 

LAMUJA, Cucurbita citrullus, Limi . 

LA MUSCADINE, Fr. Dry rot. 

LAMUT, Malay. Ant. 

LAMYIT ISLANDS, consist of one large 
and many small, on the east coast of China. 
The small islands lying N. E. of the large, 
are called the Eighteen Yit islands. 

LAN, Burm. Fathom. 

LANA, It., Lat , Sp. Wool. 

LANA, Hind. Ballota limbata, also Ana- 
therum muricatum. 

LANA, Hind, of the Panjab, salsolaceous 
plants used for camel feeding and soda burn¬ 
ing sajji, barilla. The chief of these plants 
are 

Baggi lana, also Chhoti lane, Suaeda fruti- 
cosa. 

Kuti lana, Withania coagulans. 

Shori lana, Anabasis multiflora. 

Gora lane, Anabasis multiflora, also Caroxy- 
lon fastidum. 

Metra lane, Anabasis multiflora. 

Moti lane, Caroxylon faetidum. 

Peshak lane, Suseda fruticosa. 

Lanebar, is Ortlianthera viminea. 

LANA DYE, see Dyes. 

LANANG, Hind, of Kanawar. Vitis vini- 
fera. 

LANAS, Madurese. Ananas sativus, 
Schult. 

’ LANAULI, in lat. 18° 45', long. 73° 26’, 
in the Dekhan, east of the Bhor ghat. The 
mean height of the village is 2,307 feet east¬ 
ward. 

LANCA, in Hindoo cosmogony, one of the 
four imaginary cities which are supposed to 
lie uuder the equator at 90° distance from 
each other ; viz., 1st, Yavacoti ; 2nd, Lanca ; 
3rd, Romaca; and 4th, Siddhapuri. Bor- 
nacoti is stated to be the 3rd ; but the pun¬ 
dits have rejected that spelling. Lanca is 
considered by all mauner of Indian Astro¬ 
nomers, to lie under the first meridian, to 
which all computations should be referred ; 
though several, and particularly the Telugu 
people, refer to that of Rameswara. To¬ 
wards the north, and under the same meridian 
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as Lanca, the Sastra states that there are two 
other cities and a great mountain, viz., Avanti 
(supposed to be the same as Ujani or Oogein), 
Roliitaca, the mountain ; and Sannihita sarah, 
which in former, or rather fabulous, limes, 
were tho seats of colleges and observatories. 
The meridian of Lanca lies in 75° 53' 15" (5h. 

3' 33') east of Greenwich ; and 73° 33' (4h. 
54' 12") east of Paris, Warren-Kata Sauhita* 

LANCAVA. This group of islands, off the 
Malay Coast, consists of three large aud many 
smaller, extending nearly N. W. and S. E., 
from bit. 6° 8' N. They are high bold islands, 
particularly Lancava, tho centre one, which 
has on it a high peaked hill. The Laddas 
which form the east and south parts of the 
group are high barren islands. 

LANOEROTA, see Folyamlry. 

LANCE WOOD a commercial name, in 
use in most countries to indicate a light, 
elastic wood. The Lancowood of Tenas- 
serim, is from a tree which produces a timber 
possessing the properties of Lance-wood : it 
is not uncommon in the Teuasserim pro¬ 
vinces, but it belongs to the dog-bane tribe, 
and is not at all related to Guatteria virgata, 
the Lancewood of commerce. The Meenaban 
or Pavetta Iiulica ?, one of the Cinchonaceae, 
is called Moulmein Lance-wood, but it is not 
equal to Lance-wood in elasticity, and beyond 
being useful for handles of tools, and such 
purposes, Major Benson thinks its qualities 
have been generally overrated, besides, it is 
susceptible to the attacks of insects. The 
Guatteria virgata of Jamaica, is much valued 
as a Lance-wood on account of its exceeding 
even ash in lightness, strength and elasticity. 
Tt is chiefly used for shafts of carriages. 
Lancewood of Australia, is the Backhousia 
australis, a myrtaceous tree. Lancewood of 
commerce, is the Guatteria virgata. Lance¬ 
wood of Maulmaiu, is from a tree found all 
over the Provinces which yields a wood that 
the residents at Maulmaiu sometimes call 
lance-wood tree. The Karen make bows of 
it, but prefer Cassia fistula. Dr. Mason 
never met with tho tree in flower, but thinks 
it a species of Dalbergia, one of the Apocy- 
naceas, though it may possibly be a Cassia.— 
Dr. Mason ; Faulkner . 

LAND-CRABS, see Gecarcinus, Crustacea. 

LAND. According to Manu, “ cultivated 
land is the property of him who cut away the 
wood, or who cleared aud tilled it,” and this 
ordnance is binding on all the hindoo race 
which no international wars or conquests has 
overturned. 

LANDGA, HiND.Canis lupus, Linn, A 
wolf. 

LANDOUR, a town in the Merut district 
of the N. W, Provinces. The height of 
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Landour above Mussoorie is 300 feet, and the 
difference of temperature 3°. On the ascent 
from Raj poor at the foot of the hills to Lan¬ 
dour, the traveller passes through a vegeta¬ 
tion which graduates insensibly from the 
tropical into that of temperate regions. The 
Dhoon contains numerous forms which are 
strictly tropical, such as amoDg forest trees the 
Acacia elata, which extends up along the Tarai 
from the banks of the Ira wadi. The Saul 
or Shores robusta and species of Pterosper- 
mum, &c. &c., while the slopes of Mussoorie 
and Landour are covered with forests of 
oak and rhododendron together with the 
other temperate forms generally associated 
with them. The pine and the deodar forests 
which constitute the characteristic features of 
Simla, and add so much to the beauty of the 
station are nowhere seen at Landour and 
Mussoorie. This is chiefly owing to their 
lower elevation, and partly to their situation 
on the outermost ridge of the Himalaya 
overhanging the Dhoon. 

LANDSE, the terra applied by the Singha¬ 
lese to anything English or European. It is 
a corruption of Hollaudishche, Dutch.— Ten - 
91671?s Christianity in Ceylon, p. 103. 

LANKEEKA WANLOO, in Telingana, 
a caste of Sudras. 

LANE TSURU, Hind. Xanthium stru- 
marium. 

LANG A, or Lunga a piece of cloth used by 
the men of several Indian races, as a lower 
garment, applied like a petticoat. Where the 
langa or petticoat is not worn, paijaraa or 
trousers take their place. These are some¬ 
times worn loose, as in Oude and Bengal; and 
elsewhere as tight as they can bo made. The 
cutting out of these tight trousers is no easy 
matter, for they have several gores on the in¬ 
side of the thigh ; aud are contrived so that 
they are flexible, however tight, aud do not 
hinder the wearer from sitting cross-legged. 
With the trousers, which are tied at the waist, 
are worn the angia or choice bodice, the 
koortni or shirt, aud the dopatta or scarf. 

LANGA-CIIO, see Kunawur. j 

LANGAET, see Jaugam. 

LANGAIIA, a tribe following raahomo- 
danism, proselytes from the Solanki Raj¬ 
poots, one of the four Agnicula races. Pro¬ 
bably they inhabited the district of Lumghan, 
west of the Indus. It is curious and interest¬ 
ing to find that the Solanki gotra acharya, or 
1 genealogical creed,* claims Lokote as their 
settlement. The use of the word Pat’han 
by no means precludes their being hindoos. 

LANGALI, Sans. A name of several 
plants, Gloriosa and Commelina and the coco- 
anut tree. 

LA^NGAN TREE, Nephelium longanum, 
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Cambess , Its fruit is occasionally imported 
into England from China. 

LAN GAR, Ar., Pers., Hind. Anchor. 
Laugar ki rassi, Hind. Cable. 

LANGA ft NIKALNA, Hind. Literally 
to take out an anchor. This is a ceremonial 
performance of a vow by mahomedan men 
and women, usually given effect to on the 
fifth k’hun, i. e ., the fourth day of the 
mohurrum. Wealthy maliomedaus take out 
an anchor annually whether for a vow or not. 

LANGARU, Tel. Anchor. 

LANGE PFEFFER, Ger. Long pepper. 

LANGAR KHANA, Hind. An alms¬ 
house. 

LANGEII. In Hongkong, bees are use¬ 
ful in producing honey, and in Affghanistau 
they are semi-domesticated as in Europe. 
The Laugeh bee of Borneo, and one of smaller 
size called Nuang, produce valuable honey. 
They generally place their nests underneath 
the larger branches, and the Dyaks to remove 
the honey and honey-comb ascend the trees 
by means of a rail of bamboos. 

LANGIIA. The musicians in Sindh are 
of two kinds : 1, the lvhalvvat or respectable 
singers ; 2, the Langha, or Mirasi, the bards 
of the country.— Burton's Sindh , p. 302. * 

LANGKWA, Malay. Galangal. 

LANGOOR MONKEY, is the Semnopi- 
thecus schistaceus and is usually seen in herds 
in pine and oak forests. The animal is com¬ 
mon in the Chor forests and similar situations 
on the western ranges. It is dark-slaty above ; 
below, paic-yellOw ; tail, long and tufted ; 
hair on the crown of the head, short and 
diverging. There is considerable variety of 
colouring ; the young incline to brown, and 
the old become more or less hoary. The bandar, 
Macacus rhesus, is the most common monkey. 
TheEntellus monkey, Semnopithecus entellus, 
is ash-gray on the upper parts ; darker ou the 
shoulders and lower part of the back ; tail, 
grayish-brown ; hands with a slight shade of 
black ; body slight ; limbs, long and slender; 
tail lengthened. This species and the langoor 
are mistaken for each other. 

LANGOTA, Hind. A cloth passed 
between the thighs and fastened to a string 
before and behind. Langota-dost, a friend 
from infancy, from the days when they wore 
the Langota. 

LANG SAB, or Langsat, or Langseb, a 
species of Lansium. See Duku, Lansium. 

LANGSHU or Langshur, Hind. Juni- 
perus communis. 

LANGTAM, a range of mountains covered 
with perpetual snow, in lat. 2b° north, and long. 
97 a to 98 # east. 

LANGTANG or Langthang, Hind. Sco- 
polia presalta, 
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LANGUAGES of eastern and southern 
Asia are very numerous. The number of words 
in the languages of civilized races is no doubt 
immense. Chinese, for instance, contains 
40,000 ; Todd’s edition of Johnson, 58,000 ; 
Webster’s dictionary, 70,000 ; and FlugePs, 
more than 65,000. The great majority of 
these words, however, can be derived from 
certain original words, or roots which are 
very few in number. In Chinese there arc 
about 450, Hebrew has been reduced to 500, 
and Professor Max Muller doubts whether 
there are more in Sanscrit. But the number 
of words used in the conversation or writing 
of any persons, is very limited. M. D’Orsey 
assures us that an ordinary agricultural 
labourer has not 300 words in his vocabulary. 
When Labillardiere inquired of the Friend¬ 
ly islauders, the word for 1,000,000, they 
seem to have thought the question absurd, and 
gave him one which apparently has no mean¬ 
ing ; when he asked for 10,000,000, they 
said ‘ loole,’ which is left unexplained, for 
100 ,000,000, they replied ‘nonsense,’ and for 
higher numbers, they gave him certain coarse 
expressions, which he gravely published in 
his table of numerals. The principal lan¬ 
guages, from the Fin and Hungarian in the 
west to the Japanese in the oast, have many 
phonetic characters in common, particularly 
that of vocalic harmony. But with all tho 
Oriental languages those who would acquire 
them, encounter their first difficulty in tho 
variety of writing characters in use, and a 
second difficulty in the discordant manner in 
which, when a foreign character is used, or 
indicated by foreigners, the powers of the 
letters are employed. Dr. John Borthwick 
Gilchrist’s attempt to form a universal writ¬ 
ing character, in his “Missionary’s portable 
christmas-box and cosmopolitan’s seasonable 
new-year’s gift,” did not succeed, and up till 
this time, it continues a matter of discussion 
whether in the efforts to diffuse knowledge by 
means of printed books, the writing characters 
in use by the peoples of the south and east 
of Asia should be continued, or whether the 
Roman letters should be employed to repre¬ 
sent them. In this Cyclopsedia, in which the 
Roman letters have been used, there has not 
been any system of spelling rigidly followed. 
The book is one of reference, to which all 
nations may resort, and as even those who use 
the Roman characters give widely dissimilar 
powers to different Roman letters, tho attempt 
to follow a uniform system of spelling Asiatic 
Words has even been avoided. Also, where 
the orthography of a word has been so gene¬ 
rally adopted, that it may be said to have 
become a European word, no attempt has been 
made to disturbit* as ‘Tinnevelly,* not ‘Tiruna- 


velei‘ bamboo/ not * bambu.’ Undoubtedly, 
a great difficulty to the English reader arises 
constantly from the discordant and inconsis¬ 
tent methods of spelling Native words and 
names, by means of the Roman characters, 
and practical utility requires that that system 
should bo adopted, which is most widely re¬ 
ceived by English Orientalists, and employed 
in the most valuable works. Two modes have 
been proposed and largely followed, of indi¬ 
cating by the Roman letters, tho characters in 
use for the vernacular tongues of India. The 
one put forward by Sir William Jones, about 
the year 1788, was an analogous classification 
of the letters, the other proposed by Dr. John 
Borthwick Gilchrist, in the early part of the 
nineteenth century was the representation of 
the sounds of tho vernacular letters by equi¬ 
valents of similar enunciation according to 
the powers of tho letters as given by the 
English people ; in other words the one 
principle is analogy, tho other pronuncia¬ 
tion. The latter principle is well adapted 
for expressing the Oriental characters in 
English letters in such a manner that English 
readers unacquainted with the Oriental cha¬ 
racters would be enabled to articulate the 
words with a very near approach to their 
correct pronunciation : but it is for the most 
part unsuitable for all other of the European 
nations who use the Roman letters. The 
principle of analogy adopted by Sir William 
Jones retaius the original letters with certain 
distinguishing marks and permits the learned 
men of all Europe to follow the word to its 
source, and it has been generally followed by 
the learned. Tho most recent writer on the 
subject was professor Horace Hayman Wilson 
in his Glossary, and he considers that the cha¬ 
racters in the English alphabet have enabled 
him to represent letters in nine alphabets of 
thirteen different languages of British India. 
But, to do this, he has, by diacritic points and 
marks, and by compound letters, increased the 
English alphabet from 26 to 70 characters, 
nineteen of the English letters having two to 
six forms, 5, c, e, i 9 j, o , p and u, each two; g> h 
and l , each three ; d aud k , each four; a, r, s,1 
and z y each five, and n has six forms, aud he 
has even recommended other additions. Dr. 
W. W. Hunter does not follow out any plan. 

The subjoined vowel-system which is that 
substantially of Sir W. Jones, H. H. Wilson, 
Shakespear, and Wilkins, has simplicity and 
authority in its favor. The short vowels are 
unaccented ,* the long have an acute accent 
or a straight line above them— 


a as in ‘ about.' 

& as in ‘mast,’ (in Urdu 
and Bengali as in 4 bail.’) 
e as in 4 hen.' 
e as in ‘ ftte.' 


i as In 4 thin. 

{ as in 4 pique.’ 
o as in 4 not/ 

6 as in 1 note/ 
u as in 4 full/ 
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d as in oo in ‘ fool.’ ei— a somewhat narrower 

ai as i in ‘ thine.* sound. 

ou as in ‘bowgh.* 

Consonants are recommended to have the 
same powers as in the ordinary English alpha¬ 
bet, and double letters are each to be pro¬ 
nounced distinctly, as in Italian. 
y sounds as in ‘you.’ f gn as in ‘ poiywant,’ ‘ Spay- 
g „ as in ‘ go' j wolctto.’ 

j ,, as in ‘join.’ I ng as in ‘ tlpwy.* 

h to have always a separate sound, except 
in ck as in i churchsh as in 4 she,’ dh as th 
in * tAough,’ c whether for k or s , being super¬ 
fluous, need not be used, nor x for ks. But, 
although the three consonants, C, Q, X, are 
called superfluous in English grammars, Q, 
historically represents the Hebrew p, and 

Arabic Jj: hence it has been generally so 
employed by the learned. The English always 

have u after Q. In Qal (J^) the Q is a deep 
soft K, formed at the root of the tongue. 

Some writers, the latest of whom is H. II. 
Wilson, advocate the propriety of each lan¬ 
guage having its own natural alphabet, as if 
a new alphabet had been born with every 
tongue. But the single alphabet of Phoenicia 
has been modified for all the languages of 
Northern Africa, except that the Tuarick of 
the Great Western Desert have an alphabet 
of native growth. The Roman, Grecian and 
Hebrew have together all the consonants 
needed for Arabic, except three. The Greek 
type, now in use, has not the forms which 
alone were known to Demosthenes and 
JEschylus. Moreover, Maliammed did not 
write with the very characters of the modern 
Arabic, and the Roman characters may serve 
for most tongues. When, in Europe, they 
began to priut Greek, they copied all the 
contractions of the manuscripts. After that, 
it was customary in dictionaries to give 
Anglo-Saxon quotations in type which was 
copied from the hand writing of the Anglo- 
Saxon MSS.—German quotations in the 
modifications of Gothic type used in Ger¬ 
many, Danish in that used in Denmark aud 
so forth. Gradually these trammels have 
been thrown off, all but the Greek type. 
With proper care in selecting letters, almost 
every word of any tongue could be distinctly 
articulated according to the English pro¬ 
nunciation, independently of the terms that 
precede and follow it, but the English pro¬ 
nunciation would not correspond with that of 
the Dutch, Italians or Spaniards, &c. 

As to thp original of the Chinese charac¬ 
ters, it is known that, in transacting business 
before the commencement of the monarchy, 
little cords were used, with sliding knots, 
each of which had its particular signification. 
These are represented in two tables by the 
Chinese called Ho-tu and Lo-shu. The first 
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colonies who inhabited Se-ohwen bad no other 
literature besides some arithmetical sets of 
counters made with little knotted cords, in 
f imitation of a string of round beads, with 
which they calculated and made up all their 
accounts in commerce. 

Dr. Pritchard, Professor Max. Muller, Pro¬ 
fessor Steinthal and Professor Farrar have 
each attempted to classify the languages in 
use, and the writings of Chevalier Bunsen, of 
Pictet, of Burnous, Rask and Hunter have 
aided much towards the general arrangement. 
In Dr. Pritchard’s classification he has four 
groups or dynasties of language, three of 
which are confined to Europe and Asia, a 
fourth being common to Africa aud those 
parts of Asia which are near that continent. 
The first of his four groups is the Indo- 
European, sometimes termed Jndo-Germauic, 
and by late writers the Arian or Iranian 
languages. He considers that the Indo- 
European languages and nations may be 
divided iuto many different groups, iu the 
order of their affinities for instance ; but he 
regards the most obvious division to be a 
geographical one, and he styles his first, the 
eastern group, which, by many writers has 
been termed exclusively the Arian family of 
tongues. It includes all the idioms of the 
ancient Medes and Persians, who named 
themselves Arii, and their country Eeriene or 
Iran, and likewise the Sanscrit with all the 
Prakrits, properly so termed, and the Pali of 
India. Among the former was that ancient 
Persian language iu which one particular set 
of the cuneiform inscriptions was written. 
This dialect was so near the Sanscrit that 
the inscriptions have been interpreted through 
the medium of that language. 

The Zend lays claim to a still higher anti¬ 
quity since the Zend is said by Burnous, 
Professor Wilson and others who have studied 
it most successfully, to be more nearly allied 
to the very ancient dialect of the vedas, which 
preceded the classical Sanscrit, than it is to 
this last more cultivated speech. How this 
claim is to be reconciled with the compara¬ 
tively recent date of all extant compositions 
in theZendish language, remains, he considers, 
to be explained. But that the high CAstes or 
“twice born” classes of the Indian race, as 
they term themselves, the brahman, the che- 
triya and the vaisya hindoo, were of the 
same stock as the ancient Persians, may be 
regarded as a fact established by the affinity 
of their languages. 

Chevalier Bunsen’s names differ from those! 
of Dr. Pritchard. He classes one group as 
the great Asiatic-European stock of languages, 
which he sub-divides iuto eight families, viz., 
1, Celts ; 2 , Thracian or Illyrian ; 3, Anne- 
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nian ; 4, Asiatic-Iranian ; 5 , Hellenico-Italic ; 
6 , Slavonic ; 7, Lithuanian tribes, and 8 , Teu¬ 
tonic. His fourth or Asiatic-Irauian, or the 
Iranian stock as represented in Asia, he 
again sub-divides into : 

1 . The nations of Iran proper or the 
Arian stock, the languages of Media and 
Persia. It includes the Zend of the cunei¬ 
form inscriptions and the Zend Avesta: the 
younger Pehlevi of the Sassanians and the 
Pazend, the mother of the present or modern 
Persian tongue : the Pushtu or language of 
the Affghans belongs to the same branch. 

2 . The second sub-division embraces the 
Iranian languages of India, represented by 
the Sanscrit and her daughters. 

His Semitic stock of languages he constructs 
from the following nations who form another! 
compact mass, and represent one physiologic- 
ally and historically connected family ; the 
Hebrews, with the other tribes of Canaan or 
Palestine, inclusive of the Phoenicians, who 
spread their language, through their coloniza¬ 
tion, as that of the Carthaginians ; the Aramaic 
tribes, or the historical nations of Aram, Syria, 
Mesopotamia and Babylonia, speaking Syrian 
in the west, and the so-called Chaldaic in the 
east ; finally, the Arabians, whose language 
is connected (through the Himyaritic) Avitli 
the iRthiopic, the ancient (now the sacred) 
language of Abyssinia. lie calls this second 
family, by the name now generally adopted 
among Germau-Hebrew scholars, the Semitic. I 
Chevalier Buusen further remarks as the first 
lesson which the knowledge of the Egyptian 
language teaches that all the nations which 
from the dawu of history to our days have 
been the leaders of civilization in Asia, Europe 
and Africa, must have had one beginning. 
He adds that the researches of our days have 
very considerably enlarged the sphere of such 
languages of historical nations, as are united 
by the ties of primitive affinity. Those re¬ 
searches have made it more than probable 
that the Tartar, the' Mantchu and Tungusan 
belong to one great stock, that the Turkoman, 
as well as the Tshude, Fin, Laplander and 
Magyar (Hungarians) present another stock 
closely united, and that both these families 
are originally connected with each other. 

Languages. 


The Irauian family of language seems to 
he called Arian, by Mr. Farrar, it is the Indo- 
European and Indo-Germanic of some phylo- 
logists : Pictet aud Burnous called it Arian 
from the Sanscrit word Arya meaning noble ; 
Rask called it Japhetic.' According to Mr. 
Farrar, it has 8 divisions, 

Hindu, I Greek, I Lithuanian, I Teutonic, 

reraiuu, | Latin, j Sclavonic, | Celtic, 

Of these it is uncertain, whether Celtic or 
Sanscrit represents the older phase. But it 
is known that all of them are the daughters 
of a primeval form of language which has 
now ceased to exist, but which wus spoken 
by a yet undivided race at a time when 
Sanscrit and Greek had as yet only implicit 
existence. 

A simple symmetrical and precise classifi¬ 
cation of languages lias been elaborately estab¬ 
lished by Professor Steintlial in his Cliarak- 
i teristik der liauptsiiclilichsteu Typen des 
Sprachbaues. He proposes to divide them all 
into two great classes, viz , culture-languages 
aud uncultivated languages, and, each of these 
lie would divide into two classes, viz., the 
isolating and the inflecting. Taking the 
uncultivated first : under the isolating class 
lie proposes to place the Trausgaugetic ; and 
under the inflecting lie would place three 
divisions : 1, the Polynesian, which expresses 
all the minor modifications of the meaning, all 
distinctions of declension and conjugation, by 
reduplications and prefixes ; 2, the Ural Altaic 
(which Farrar calls the Aiatyan), which ex¬ 
presses them by annexing separate words after 
the root; and 3, the American,which expresses 
them by amalgamation. The cultivated lan¬ 
guages are similarly divided : 1, into the 
isolating, represented by Chinese ; 2, into 
the inflectional, under which head he places, 
i, the Egyptian, which achieves a sort of 
inflection by a loose addition of grammatical 
elements ; ii, the Semitic, by internal modifi¬ 
cation of the root ; and iii, the Aryan, through¬ 
out which the formal elements have been 
reduced to mere conventional suffixes, such, 
for instance, as the letter S, which is our 
all-but-universal sign for the plural number. 
The table of the two classes may be expressed 
as follows :— 
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Ia illustration of the tongues spoken, this is Our Lord's Prayer in nine of the languages of Southern Abii 


languages. 
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The Lord’s Prayer was published in 1548 
in fourteen languages, by Bibliandro ; in 
1591 in twenty-six languages, by Rocca 
(Bibliotheca Apostolica Vaticaua, a fratre 
Angelo Roccha : Romae, 1591, 4 to.) : in 1592 
in forty languages, by Megiserus (“ Specimen 
XL. Linguarum et Dialectorum ab Hiero- 
nymo Mcgisero h divers is auctoribus eollec- 
tarum quibus Oratio Dominica est expressa 
Frauco-furti, 1592) ; in 1593, in fifty lan¬ 
guages, by the same author (Oratio Dominica 
L. diversis linguis,” cura II. Megiseri : Frau- 
cofurti, 1593, 8vo.) The Bible has been printed 
and distributed in India in twenty-five differ¬ 
ent languages, in ten of which betweeu six 
and one hundred thousand copies have been 
printed, and in Tamil 1,560,950 have been 
issued since 1706, when the Bible was printed 
in that language. The Bible was printed and 
issued in Bengalee in 1796 and in Malayalum 
in 1816. The whole of the copies printed in 
the twenty-five Indian languages is 4,772,621. 

The languages in use in the south and east 
of Asia have been thus classified :— 

1. Reflecting types. —Arabic, Sanscrit. 

2. Compounding types. —Bask ; Finnic ; 
Magyar ; Turkish ; Circassian ; Georgian ; 
Mongolian ; Mantshu ; Javanese ; Ngoko- 
davanese ; Rvama ; Malay-Javanese. 

3. Isolating types .—Chinese of Nankin, 
Amoy, Pekin, Shanghai and Cali ton ; Japanese. 

? Brahui. 

4. Chinese frontier mid Thibet. —Gyatni ; 
Gyarung ; Takpa ; Mauyak ; Thochu ; Sok- 
pa ; Horpa ; Tibetan. 

5. Nepal ( West to East). —Serpa ; Sun- 
war ; Guruug ; Murmi ; Magar ; Thaksya ; 
Pakhya ; Newar ; Limbu. 

6. Kiranti Group , East Ncpaul. —Ki- 
ranti ; Rodong ; Rungchenbung ; Chingtan- 
gya ; Nachhereng ; Waling ; Yakha ; Chou- 
rasya ; Kulnngya ; Thulungya ; Bahingya ; 
Lohorong ; Limbicbhong ; Balali ; Sung- 
pang ; Dumi ; Khaling ; Dungmali, 

7. Broken tribes of Ncpaul. —Darhi ; 
Denwar ; Pahri ; Chepang ; Bliramu ; Vayu ; 
Kuswar ; Kusundq ; Tharu. 

Lepcha (Sikkim.) 

Bhutani or Lhopa. 

8. N. E. Bengal. —BodojDhimal; Koccli, 
Garo ; Ivachari. 

9. Eastern frontier of Bengal. —Muni- 
puri ; Mithau Naga ; Tablung Naga ; Khari 
Naga ; Angami Naga ; Namsang Naga ; 
Nowgong Naga ; Tengsa Naga ; Abor Miri ; 
Sibsagor Miri ; Deoria Chutia ; Siughpo. 

10. Arakan and Burmah .—Burman writ¬ 
ten and spoken ; Khyeng or Shou ; Kami ; 
Kumi ; Mru or Toung ; Sak. 

11. Siam and Tenasserim .—Talain or 
Mon ; Sgau Karen ; Pwo Karen ; Toungli- 
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thu ; Shan ; Annamitic ; Siamese ; Ahora ; 
Khamti; Laos. 

12. Central India. —IIo (Kol) ; Kol 
(Siughbum) ; Santali ; Bhumij *; Uraon ; Mun- 
dala ; RajmahaH ; Gondi ; Gayefci ; Rutluk ; 
Naikude ; Kolami ; Madi ; Madia ; Kuri ; 
Keikadi ; Khoud ; Savara ; Gadaba ; Yeru- 
kala ; Chentsu. 

13. Southern India. —Tamil, ancient aud 
modern, Malayalum do. do. ; Telugu ; Kar¬ 
nataka, ancient and modern ; Tuluva ; Kurgi; 
Toduva ; Toda ; Kota ; Badaga ; Kurumba ; 
Irula ; Singhalese. 

The inhabitants of Mesopotamia consist of 
the Arab, Osmanli, Turk, Kurd, Turkomau, 
Syrian, Jew, and Christian. Arabic is the 
general language ;' Turkish, Kurdish, Chal¬ 
dee, Syriac, and Syro-Chaldean dialects being 
the exceptions. The sunni muhammedan 
religion is prevalent ; but in Upper Meso¬ 
potamia there are many Christians of the 
creed of Nestorius, (some of whom have 
become Roman Catholics), and Jacobite as 
well as Roman Catholic Syrians. The races 
that have ruled in Mesopotamia have been 
many and from the most remote times and 
remnants are still to be traced of former 
dominant peoples in the varied languages still 
spoken. Professor Rawlinson believes that 
Chaldea was a part of the great Mesopotamia 
plain, bordering the Persian Gulf on the south, 
with Arabia on its west, and the limit between 
lower and upper Mesopotamia on the north. 

Modern Arabic is written in the same 
dialect, in Fgypt, in Syria, in Bagdad, in 
Constantinople, at Algiers and at Zanzibar, 
whether it be a mercantile letter, a State 
proclamation, an advertisement, or a letter in 
a newspaper, and it is understood by every 
body. The learned men who write novels or 
other books of Belle’s Retires may be aiming 
to bring back a classical style ; but their 
dialect is less trustworthy as actually modern. 
’Poetry also, may be ever so antique, just as in 
the decline of Greece the learned wrote 
poetry in Homeric dialect. Similarly to Italy 
which has local dialects strongly distinguish¬ 
ed, though the language of literature is but 
one, so is it with Arabic. The local dialects 
of Algiers, of Cairo, of Alleppo, of Bagdad, 
have marked diversities, as those of Sicily and 
Milan ; but Mecca seems to set the law in 
Arabic literature, as Florence in Italian. The 
writing characters anciently in use in these 
regions are known from the sculptures which 
remain. The Arrow headed character was 
that used on the sculptures of Nineveh and 
is still occasionally used in writing Arabic, 
as also is the Cufic or Kufic which had its 
origin in the town of Kufa, but the Nashk, 
and Talik characters are now usually employ- 
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ed. The Nashk-talik and the Shafia and 
Shakastah forms are also used for the Persian 
language and largely for theUrdu or Hindu¬ 
stani tongue, which for nearly three hundred 
years, up to the latter part of the 19th 
century, was, amongst all the military classes, 
the lingua franca or camp tongue of what 
is now called British India. There are, still, 
however, on sculptures near Aden, inscriptions 
iu the Himyaritio and other characters. The 
Sanscrit and Pali languages have ceased to 
be spoken in any part of Iudia, but both 
of them are in use as the sacred languages 
of the brahminical hindoos and the buddhists. 


Allahabad Lat. 

Allahabad Gupta, 
Amaravati, 

Aramaean, 

Arian or Bactrian, 

Bengali, 

Bhilsa, 

Chaldceo-Pehlvf or Par¬ 
thian. 

Devanrigarf, 

Gujarat Copper Plate, 
Gujeratf modern Alphabet 
Kistna, 

Kuiic, 

Ku tila, 

Lat, or Indian Pali. 
Nerbudda, 

Pali, old, of tho Burmese, 
,, modern, 


Palmyrene, 

Parthian, 

Pehlvf, 

„ modern Alphabet, 

,, Sassaoian, 
Phoenician of M.do Leyne* 
,, Numismatic of 
ditto, 

Punic of M, de Luynes, 
Punjabi, 

Sail Kings of Saurabstra, 

Semitic, 

Sinaitic, 

Syriac, 5th century, 

,, modern, 

Telinga, 

Tibetan, 

Western Caves, 

Zend. 


The characters which have been used for 
Sanscrit, as seen inscribed on sculptures, 
have been the Kutila as at Vijayainunder, 
in Udayapur and on' a stone slab from a 
temple at Ran ode and at Oojeiu. An old 
form of character is engraved on the Allaha¬ 
bad column, and that on one of two bronze 
tridents found at Gopendara iu Garhwal 
was in this old character, the other being iu 
nearly modern Deva-Nagari. The latter has 
been largely employed in writing Sanscrit 
in somewhat differing forms and as it is now 
used, but another form of it is known as 
Kauouj-Nagari. The character on the Al¬ 
lahabad column is Deva-Nagari in transitu, 
identical with that of the Gaya inscription, 
and also, like Mr. Watben’s inscriptions 
from Gujarat and those of Mahabalipur. 
Tho character of the Gaya inscription, is 
known to be of the eleventh century. A 
seal was found at Aseerghar in Kandesh, 
cugraved with a Deva Nagari, resembling 
the Gaya or Gour, approaching the Allaha¬ 
bad. That on the Bhitari Lat or pillar at 
Ghazipur, is not pure Sanskrit, nor easily 
intelligible, but its character is the same 
as Allahabad No. 2, or Kanouj Nagari, with 
numerous mis-spelliugs. At the ancient village 
of Maguta, district of Bliushana, on a stone 
slab, is an inscription in Sanskrit verse, the 
language aud poetry superior to anything 
seen by the Bengal Asiatic Society’s Pandit, 
Kamalakanta. The character used in the 
inscriptions, is called the Kulda, and is 
midway between the Deva Nagari and the 
Gauri. Some of the vowel inflections want¬ 
ing. The inscriptions at the Budda Gaya 
vaulted cavern, or Nagarjuni, are in old Pali, 
of dale, B. C. 280 to B. C. 247, and the 
character used in the inscriptions, old Lat. 
Those at Mathiah near Bettiah, at Bahra, and 
at Rediah, are in Pali, of date, 315. B. C. ; 
and the character utfed in the inscriptions is 
old Pali. 

The characters used in the Inscriptions 
found on ancient sculptures in Southern Asia 
and India, may be briefly named as under :— 


Mr. H. T. Prinsep gives the following list 
of transitions of the Indian Alphabet from 
the time of Asoka, with some of the most 
marked local varieties at present in use, viz., 
those used in the sculptures of 


Asoka’s edicts of the 3rd 
century, B. c. 

Western caves, 

Sail inscription at Girnar, 

Gupta inscription at Alla¬ 
habad, 

Valabhi Plates from Guja¬ 
rat, 

Kutila inscription of the 
10th century a. d., at 
Bareli, 


Nerbudda, 

Kistna, 

Telinga, modern, 

Tibetan, modern, 

Square Pali, 

Gujarati, 

Punjabi, 

Kashmiri, 

Bengali, 

De van agar i, 


aud lie gives the following ten modifications 
of tho Sanskrit alphabet from B. c. 543 to 
a. i>. 1200, viz., 

Fifth century B. C., Rise of Buddism. 

Uncertain ; Western Caves. 

Third century B. C., Sanscrit inscriptions of Asoka, 
Junagarh. 

Second century a. D., Gujerat dated Plates. 

Fifth century a. d., Allahabad inscriptions of tho 
Gupta dynasty. 

Seventh century a. D., Tibetan alphabet formed 
from Sanscrit 

Ninth century a. d., Kutila inscriptions from 
Bareilly, a D. 992. 

Eleventh century a. I)., Bengali alphabet as now 
modified Adisur, 1065 a. d. 

Modern Deva-Nagari alphabet. 

Old Pali alphabet of the Burmese, compared with 
a. d., 200. 

N. fV, India .—The languages spoken in 
the western border of India, between it and 
Afghanistan, aud of India adjoining Af¬ 
ghanistan, are dialects of Hindi, but suffi¬ 
ciently distinct to be called Sindi, Panjabi 
aud Kashmiri. The late Lieut. Leech 
indeed has given vocabularies of seven 
languages spoken on the west of the Indus. 
The western border tribes are still mostly 
under patriarchal governments. In the south 
are the various Baluch tribes in the territo¬ 
ries to which they give their name and whose 
language is said by Captain Raverty to be 
a mixture of Persian, Sindi, Panjabi, Hindi 
and Sanskrit. TheBrahui tribes in Saharawan 
and Jhalawan, whose great chief is the khaa 
of Khilat, ethnologists consider to be of the 
same Scythic stock as the Dravidian races in 
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the south, and infer from this that the passage 
of Dravidiau tribes from Turan was along the 
valley of the Indus. 

The Persian language of Persia, is met with 
all over Affghanistan, the great families speak 
it, and most of the correspondence is carried on 
in that tongue ; the people are acquainted with 
it, but they prefer speaking the Pushtu, the 
language of their nation, which is a mixture 
of ancient Persian, Arabic and Hindustani. 
They have u few works in this language, but 
they read Persiau authors by preference, and 
have, through them, formed imperfect ideas 
of geography, astronomy, medicine and his¬ 
tory, but these works, full of fictions and 
deficiencies, have not materially assisted in 
developing their faculties. According to 
Captain Kaverty, the people who dwell about 
Kabul and Kandahar, Shorawak and Pishin, 
are designated BT-Pushtun or Upper Af¬ 
ghans ; and those occupying the district of 
Roh, which is near India, are called L’r- 
Pukhtuu or Lower Affghans. Persian is the 
official language of Affghanistan, but the 
Pushtu is alike the common tongue of the un¬ 
educated people, of the families of the Sadozi 
kiugs, and of the dwellings of the amir. 
There are, however, two divisions of the 
Affghans, termed Pushtun and Pukhtun, who 
speak Pushtu and Pukhtu respectively. The 
Pushto being the western dialect with affinity 
to Persian, and the Pukhtu the eastern with 
many Sanskrit and Hindi words. The Pushtu 
is spoken, with slight variation in orthography 
and pronunciation, from the valley of Pishin 
south of Kandahar to Knfiristan on the north, 
and from the banks of Ilehnund on the west 
to the Attock, Sindhu or Indus river, ou the 
east ; throughout the Sama or plain of 
the Yuzufzye, the mountainous districts of 
Bajawar, Banjhkora, Suwatt and Buner to 
Astor on the borders of Little Tibet, a tract 
of couutry equal in extent to the entire 
Spanish peninsula : also, throughout the 
British districts of the Derajat, Banu Tak, 
Kohat, Peshawar and the Suma or plain of 
the Yuzufzye, with the exception of Dera 
Ghazi Khan, nine-tenths of the people speak 
the Affghan language. Since the invasion of 
Mahmud of Ghazni, in the eleventh century, 
there has been a constant influx into India 
of Affghans, as conquerors and settlers, and 
this has been so great from particular dis¬ 
tricts that some tribes have altogether dis¬ 
appeared from Affghanistan. In some loca¬ 
lities in India, the Affghan settlers are said 
to have preserved the Pushtu almost in its 
purity up to the present day, haviug from 
the outset married amongst themselves. In 
some parts of Bundelcund and in the terri¬ 
tory of the nawab of Ram pur, whole towns 
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and villages may be found in which the 
Affghan language is still almost exclusively 
spoken and is the medium of general com¬ 
munication. Captain Raverty considers that 
although, on numerous points, the Pushtu 
bears a great similarity to the Semitic and 
Iranian languages, it is totally different in con¬ 
struction, and in idiom also, from any of the 
Indu-Sanskrit dialects. 

The Arabic language of Arabia, is known 
to the learned mahomedans of Affghanistan and 
India; Sanskrit to the learned brahmans ; but 
in India, neither of these tongues are spoken. 
The few Affghan zemindars settled in the north 
of the province of Sindh, still use the Pushtu of 
their forefathers ; but the dialect is not suffici¬ 
ently diffused among the people to be included 
in the languages of Sindh. The same is the case 
with pure Panjabi, it is confined to the small 
number of Sikhs who are settled in the different 
cities and towns. Thegenerally known tongues 
of Sindh are, the Beluchi, the Jatuki, the 
Persian, the Sindhi and Brahuiki. 

The Beluchi is a rude mountain dialect, 
spoken throughout thecountry called BeluchLs- 
tan, and by those hill tribes who have migrat¬ 
ed to the plains of Sindh. It belongs to the 
Iudo-Persian class of languages, and though 
uncultivated, is said to be very ancient. It 
is remarkable for its similarity to modem 
Persian, one-lmlf of the words appear mere 
corruptions, or possibly similar forms of 
the polished tongue. Like its neighbouring 
dialects, Brahuiki and Pushtu, the vocabulary 
contains a few Sauskrit and Arabic roots, 
together witli a considerable proportion of 
other words. The latter, however, appear 
not to be the remains of an aboriginal 
tongue, otherwise they would be those ex¬ 
pressing primary ideas : they are probably a 
new element, introduced by isolated position 
and the want of a standard of language. As 
must happen among a people divided into 
clans, and separated from each other, the 
dialect abounds in diversities of words and 
idiom, and being naturally poor, it borrows 
many vocables from the neighbouring coun¬ 
tries. Its literature is confined to a few 
tales, legends, war songs, and the productions 
of the bhat or Beluch bards. Few Euro¬ 
peans have hitherto been tempted to learn 
Beluchi, easy as it would be to any one 
acquainted with Persian and Sindhi, and this 
is the more to be regretted as a critical 
knowledge of it might be valuable to stu¬ 
dents of the old aud obscure Iranian lan¬ 
guages, such as the Zend, Pehlvi, Dari, the 
dialects of theDasatir, and others known only 
by name. It has been said of the Parsee 
sacred volumes, that in them “ there is 
scarcely a single radical of any importance* 
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which may not be traced to a corresponding 
terra in some living dialect of Persian.” The 
Jataki, also called Siraiki, from Siro, or Upper 
Sindh, where it is commonly spoken by the 
people, and Beluchki, on account of its being 
used by several of the Beluch clans settled 
in the low country, is a corrupted form of 
the Multani, itself a corruption of the Panjabi 
tongue. It is extensively used throughout 
the province, and is spoken by probably one- 
fourth of the inhabitants. As usual it abounds 
in varieties of dialects and contains little or 
no original literature, except a few poetical 
pieces, and short tracts on religious subjects. 
The Langha or Sindhi bards seem to prefer 
it to their own language, and many well- 
educated natives, especially Beluchi, have 
studied it critically, and composed works in 
it. The celebrated Arabic hymn, generally 
known by the name of Dua Suryani, the 
Syriac or Syrian prayer, from which lan¬ 
guage it was borrowed by Ali, or, as is more 
generally believed, by Ibn Abbas, has been 
translated into Jataki, and is learned by 
heart as a talisman against accidents and 
misfortunes. The Jataki dialect is usually 
written in the Nastalik, and sometimes in 
the Nashki character. In the former, the 
system of denoting the cerebral and other 
letters which do not belong to the Arabic 
alphabet, is the same as in Urdu. The Per¬ 
sian is, iu Sindh, the language of literature, 
ceremony, office and epistolary correspond¬ 
ence. The origin of the Sindhi dialect ap¬ 
pears to be lost in the obscurit}' of antiquity, 
but there are ample reasons for believing it is 
as old as any of the vulgar tongues of 
modern India. It belongs to the Indian 
class of languages, and is directly derived 
from the Sanscrit, yet is a perfectly distinct 
dialect, and not, as has been asserted, a mere 
corruption of Hindustani. It is spoken with 
many varieties from the northern boundary 
' of Kattyawar as far as Bahawalpur, and ex¬ 
tends from the Brahui mountains to the 
desert which separates Sindh from the old 
western frontier of British India ; and these 
limits well agree with the mahammadan 
accounts of the extent of empire belonging to 
the Rahis or hindoo rulers of Sindh. The 
classical or literary language is that of Lar, 
or Southern Sindh ; the other principal 
dialects are, 

1st. The Siraiki, or language of Siro, 
Upper Sindh ; admitting a mixture of Jataki 
and Beluchi words. 

2nd. The Kachi, spoken in Cutch, and 
made to approach the Guzerathi. 

3rd. The Thareli or Jesalmeri, the lan¬ 
guage of the people about Omerkot, the 
Tharr and Jesulmer; also used by the 
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Shikari, Dedh, and the other outcaste tribes 
of Sindh. It borrows largely from the Mar- 
wari, and has its own written character and 
religious compositions. 

4th. The Takkaraua-ji-boli, or dialect of 
the hill people to the west of Sindh, corrupt¬ 
ed by a mixture of Brahui and Beiochi terms, 
as well as possessing many names of things 
and idioms unintelligible to the people of 
the plains. 

The Sindhi is superior to most of the dia¬ 
lects of Western India in various minor points 
of refinement and cultivation, as, for iustance, 
in the authorized change of terminations in 
poetical words, the re-duplication of final or 
penultimate letters to assist the rhyme, and 
many similar signs of elaboration. 

The Brahui language, according to Dr. 
Caldwell is mainly Punjabi with a Dravidian 
element. According to Mr. Campbell is mainly 
Arian (Indo-Persic) with a Turauian ele¬ 
ment. The typical Brahui are certain tribes 
in Saharawan and Jhalitwan. The higher 
classes of Brahui are sunni mahomedans, 
are stout, squat, have short thick bones, with 
round faces and flat lineaments, with brown or 
even red hair and beards. They have, both in 
feature and speech, indications of a Turanian 
element. They are hardy, often migratory. 
Their political chief is the khan of Khilat. 

The Rind and Mughsee are settled in Kutch 
Gandava, to which fertile plain they have emi¬ 
grated at different periods from the province of 
Mekran, and have become incorporated with 
the Jut, or cultivators of the soil, as the 
subjects of the khan of Khilat ; a few of 
these likewise reside in the hills to the north¬ 
east of Kutch Gandava and skirts of the 
desert north of Khilat. The sub-division of 
the Brahui tribes amount to about ten, and 
those of the Rind and Mughsee each amouut 
to double that number. 

The Brahui are divided into an indefinite 
number of tribes and khel, and are an unset¬ 
tled and wandering race, always residing in 
one part of the country, during summer, and? 
emigrating to another for the winter season : 
they likewise change their immediate place 
of resort mauy times every year in search 
of pasturage for their flocks—a practice 
rare among the Beloochi. They differ so 
much from the Beloochi in external appear¬ 
ance that it is almost impossible to mistake 
one for the other. The Brahui, instead 
of the tall figure, long visage, and raised 
features of their fellow-countrymen, have 
short, thick bones, with round faces and fiat 
lineaments ; and Lieutenant Pottinger had 
not seen any Asiatics to whom they bear any 
resemblance, for numbers of them have brown 
hair and beards. The Kamburanee, the 
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chief tribe* are divided into three distinct 
gradations of rank called Ahmedzye, Khanee 
and Kumburanee. The first supplies the 
khan ; the Khanee are of the secondary rank 
of chiefs. The word Kumburanee includes 
all the remainder of the tribe, but in common 
is applicable to the whole body. They receive 
wives from, but do not marry their daughters 
into other tribes. Writing of the original set¬ 
tlement of the Beloooh and Brahui tribes in the 
country, it is said, that when Mahomed, the 
successor of Subaktagin the first sultan of the 
Ghaznavi dynasty, turned his arms towards 
India, he subjugated the whole of the level 
district, west of the Indus, to the very foot of 
the Brahui mountains. His son, Musaood, 
extended these conquests still more westerly 
into Mekrau ; he adhered, however, to his 
father’s plan of not ascending the lofty ranges, 
and all subsequent invaders of Sind, seem to 
have been guided by their example. The 
Beluchi ascribe their origin to the earliest 
mahomedan invader of Persia, and are very 
desirous of being supposed to be of Arabian ex¬ 
traction. They spurn the idea that they are 
derived from one stock with the Affghans. 
The affinity of the Beluchikee to the Persian 
language affords of itself strong evidence in 
favor of this position, (viz. that they came 
from the westward) to back which, we still 
see that the majority of the Beluch nation 
still dwells on the western frontier ; but 
neither their features, manners, nor language, 
bear the slightest similitude to those of the 
Arabs. In the beginning of the fifth century 
of the Ilejira, the Suljuk Tartar appeared in 
Khorasan, and in the short space of ten years, 
wrested that kingdom from the house of Ghaz¬ 
navi. It was ceded to Alp Arslau, and con¬ 
stituted a part of the Seljukide dominions, 
until the extinction of that race, about 150 
years posterior to Togrul Beg having assumed 
the title of emperor. In the lapse of time, the 
Beluchi ore alluded to both by that general 
term and particular tribes, and as dwelling in 
the very districts which they people at this 
liour. We learn from Greek and Asiatic 
historians that, as invading armies became dis¬ 
membered, either by the death of their gene¬ 
rals or a defeat, the barbarians who compos¬ 
ed them wandered over the country until 
they found an advantageous place to fix them¬ 
selves, or entered the services of some more 
fortunate chieftain thau their own as mer¬ 
cenaries. Such in his opinion, were the Be¬ 
luchi, and various circumstances go to 
prove that they are of Turkoman lineage. 
Their institutions, habits, religion, and in 
short, everything but their language, are the 
same ; this last anomaly is easily explained. 
Thh Seljuk rulers had long settled iii Persia, 
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where they naturally adopted the colloquial 
dialect, and brought it with them on their ex¬ 
pulsion by the Kharazmian kings. The un¬ 
remitting enmity of these kings forced vast 
hordes of them to fly from Persia after they 
had been colonised there for many years. 
The fugitives are said to have gone to Seistan 
aud the neighbouringcountries, which are those 
of Sind, Seistan, and the Brahui mountains. 

The languages of India from the Hima¬ 
laya to Ceylou, belong to two essentially 
different stocks, viz : the Tamulian, such as 
Karnatica, Telugu, Malayalam, Tulu, and 
Tamil, and languages of undoubted Sanskrit 
origin or the Arian or Sanskrit stock. The 
affinity between the Telugu aud Karnatica 
is so great that in order to make the correspon¬ 
dence complete it frequently suffices to change 
an initial or an inflection, and Ellis shows both 
these languages to be cognate with Tamil. 
Again the Tamil-speaking inhabitants of the 
Coromandel coast can make themselves in¬ 
telligible when they get into the districts on 
the western coast of the peninsula, where 
Malayalam is vernacular. So the language 
of Tuluva on the coast of Canara, has a 
strong resemblance to that of Malayala, 
though the Tuluva speaking race are unable 
to understand their Malayalam neighbours. 
The languages or dialects of the aboriginal 
mountain races occupying the Neilglierries, 
are Tamulian, and the Kodagu of the moun¬ 
tains of Coorg is a dialect of Tulu. On the 
crest of the high range, extending from 
Cochin to Cape Comorin, aud reaching to 
8,000 or 9,000 feet above the sea, Francis 
Buchanan found that the rude tribes spoke 
a dialect differing only in accent from 
Tamil. The language of the mountaineers 
of Rajmahal dividing Bengal from Bahar, 
abounds in terms common to the Tamil and 
Telugu, and Mr. Hodgson, after comparing 
the vocabularies of seven languages now 
spoken by rude tribes in Central India, pro¬ 
nounced all of them to belong to the Tamulian 
stock, while the Brahui, on the mountains 
of Sind, are said to have a.language very like 
that of the Toda. Thus a closely allied 
family of languages extend over all Southern 
India, cropping out on the hill tops in Central 
India, on the mountains in the west, and 
perhaps also traceable on the southern slope? 
of the Himalaya. According to Bask, 
Singhalese belongs to the same family, And 
Lassen states that the languages of the 
Laccadives and Maldives come within the 
same category. In the North, however, We 
meet with languages of A different family, 
springing from those Arian cbnquArors who 
during the thirteen centuries preceding the 
Christian era, migrated from Central Asia, 
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entered India from the north and north¬ 
west, and diffused themselves, their language, 
their religion and their brahminical distinc¬ 
tions, over the plains of India, at a period 
before the authentic history of this country 
begins. According to this view therefore, 
the principal languages of India, may be 
arranged as under : 

Arian, Sanskritoid, or Northern Family. 

1 Hindi. 2 Kashmiri. 

a. Hindustani or Urdu. 3 Bengali. 

b. Brij Baslia. a Tirhuti. 

c. Kangri Basha. 4 Gujarati. 

d. Punjabi. a Kachi. 

e. Muitaui. 5 Marathi. 

f. Jataki. 6 Konkani. 

g. Sind hi. 7 Urya. 

h. Marwadi. 

Turanian, Tamiloid or Southern Family. 

1 Telugu or Tiling. 4 Malayalam. 

2 Karnatica. 5 Tulu. 

3 Tamil. 6 Gondwani. 

Our present knowledge of the languages 

belonging to the Arian class does not enable 
us to determine whether they are develop¬ 
ments of some tongue, of which the Sanskrit 
is the cultivated representative, and of which 
Mngndhi and Pali at. the era of Asoka and the 
introduction of buddhism into Ceylon, was a 
spoken form, or whether Sanskrit has been 
superinduced upon some aboriginal tongue, as 
it has beeu demonstrably, though in much 
smaller quantity, upon the Tamiloid languages 
of the south, aud as French has been in¬ 
troduced into Anglo-Saxon. However, certain 
it is, that in every Arian tongue, a considera¬ 
ble and apparently primitive element is found 
which is not traceable to Sanskrit and which 
in Gujarati is reckoned at one-third of the 
whole language. 

The languages of the Southern and 
Central tribes, Dr. Caldwell terms Dravidiau, 
and he estimates as under, the numbers of the 
, populations speaking them : 

Tamil. ...10,000,000 Tulu.150,000 

Telugu... 14,000,000 Toda......... 300 

Canarese...5,000,000 Kotah. 1,000 

Malay alam2,500,000 Budaga. 

Gond or Goafad 
alsoKhund, Koud 
or Ku.500,000 

In the preface to the Cyclopaedia, allusion 
was made to the numerous languages spoken 
in Southern and Eastern Asia. Along the low 
level tract which runs bordering the ocean 
from the Bed Sea to the southernmost point of 
the Malay Peninsula, we find vernacular, the 
Arabic, Turkish, Kurdish, Syriac, Jataki, 
Sindi, Guserftti, Marathi, Hindustani, Konkani, 
Canarese, Tulu, Malayalam, Tamil, Telugu, 
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Urya, Bengali, Rakhui, Burmese, Siamese, 
Chinese, Japanese and Malay, a number of 
languages truly perplexing to traders on the 
sea-board of Southern Asia. Mr. Piddington 
in the Preface to his Index, quotes a Master 
Mariner, Master Richard Kynge as saying, 
“and in this fonnde wee oftimes much 
trouble and vexation, with moreover losses, 
both of precious time and lucre. Fyr$te> that 
wee could never aake in Indian Tongues for 
such herbes, or fruites, wodes, barks or 
gurames, as wee knew full well, by experience 
in suudrye other partes, to bee wholesomme 
(many of our erewe lying sieke at the tyme), 
or savorye, or usefulle to traffickO withall. 
Nexte , that when anye were shewn© us, we 
coulde in noe-wisc tell, from * names given 

to them by c Gentooes , whether or noe e 

J y y 

like were already knowne in European 

countryes ; and yett these parts doe myghty- 
lie abound with herbes and woodes of sov- 
raigne virtew.” 

Sir Erskine Perry and the Reverend Dr. 
Caldwell remark that the brahmins make a 
simple classification of the languages of India 
depending mainly on geographical considera¬ 
tions, by which five northern languages are 
grouped in one class aud five southern ones 
j in another, under the denominations of panch 
Gaur and panch Dravid, the term Gaur or 
Bengal applying to all northern India, while 
Dravida, the name of that part of the Coro¬ 
mandel Coast lying between the twelfth and 
thirteenth parallels of north latitude, is applied 
to the whole Peninsula. Their classification 
was as under : 

The five Gaur. The five Dravid. 

1. Saraswati (extinct) 1. Tamil 

2. Kauoji 2. Marathi 

3. Gaur or Bengali 3. Carnatika 

4. Mathala or Tirhuti 4. Telinga or Telugu 

5. Orissa or Urya. 5. Gujerati. 

Dr. Caldwell, in his Comparative Grammar, 
remarks that by the term Gaura or Gauda, 
are meant the Bhasha or Pracrit or vernacu¬ 
lar tongues spoken in northern India, some old 
ones of which have since ceased to be spoken, 
or have merged into others. At present the 
languages which may be cousidered Gaura, 
are Beugali, Hindi with its neighbour the 
Hindustani, Punjabi, Gujarathi, Marathi, the 
languages of Kashmir and Nepal, altogether 
nine. The pandits named the five Dravira, 
the Telinga, Kanatika, Mahralha, Guijara, 
and Dravida or Tamil proper, but at present 
Dr. Caldwell displaces the Gurjara or Guja- 
rathi and the Marathi, and considers the 
Dravida proper or Tamil, the Telinga, Talun- 
ga, or Telugu, and the Karnataka, Kannada 
or Canarese, to be the three principal lan- 
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guages of the Dravidian family, and he adds 
thereto the Malayalam, the Tulu, and the 
uncultivated Toda, Kota, Goud and Ku, mak¬ 
ing altogether nine Dravidian or Tamilian 
tongues. Of the languages now named, some 
of the Hindi tongues, such as Kashmiri, Uria 
and Gujarati are the languages spoken in the 
smallest limit. But the Jataki, Sindi, Panjabi, 
Harauti, Marwari, and Konkani, ore other 
Hindi dialects. Mr. Elphinstone, however, 
makes another classification. He assigns 
Gujerati to the northern and Urya to the 
southern languages and the Haiga brahmins 
in Canara, gave a third list of Dravida 
tongues, in which they exclude the country on 
the Malabar coast where they themselves are 
domiciled. These brahminical divisions, how¬ 
ever, are not founded on any scientific 
principles. 

Hindi is a term used overmuch of northern 
India to denote the vernacular tongue of the 
district, but it is not easy to attribute to it a 
very precise signification Speaking general¬ 
ly, the whole of Upper India, including the 
Punjab, from the Himalaya to the Vindhyan 
range, but exclusive of Bengal, may be said j 
to be possessed by one language, the Hindi. 
According to Colebrooke and the Seram pore 
translators of the Bible, Hindi owes nine- 
tenths of its vocables to Sanscrit roots ; when 
it is spoken by mahomedans who add to it 
Arabic and Persian roots, it becomes convert¬ 
ed into Urdu or Hindustani. When Hindi 
is spoken by hindus who draw on Sanscrit 
for enrichment or embellishment, it appropri¬ 
ately retains the name of Hindi. Modified in 
these various ways it is found not only on the 
plains of Hindustan, but also on the southern 
slope of the Himalaya, for Mr. Trail informs 
ns that the language of Kumaon and Ghur- 
wal is pure Hindi. Indeed, generally, along 
the Sub Himalayan range as far as the Gogra 
river, the impure Hindi dialect introduced by 
the Gorkha from the plains appears to be extir¬ 
pating the vernacular Thibetan tongues of the 
aboriginal mountaineers. Mr. Masson says by 
means of Hindi, made himself understood 
throughout the whole of the Kohistan, and it 
will thus be seenthat the term is used to bring 
under one common designation, the various 
dialects of a language essentially one, but which 
has received no great cultivation iu any of its 
forms. According to the brahman pundits 
of Behares, there are hundreds of dialects 
equally entitled to the name. The Brij 
Basha (or Bhaka, as it is pronounced on the 
Ganges), and the Panjabi are the two most 
cultivated varieties of it, but the Panjabi 
passes into Multani, which a good philologist 
has shown to be a corrupted form of Panjabi ; 
whilst Jataki, again, further to the south, is a 
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corrupted form of Multani ; Sindhi, according 
to Lieut Burton, is a perfectly distinct dia¬ 
lect, though directly derived from Sanscrit. 
When the Mahrattas extended their conquests 
into Hindustan, they found Hindi everywhere 
prevalent from the limits of the desert to the 
frontiers of Bundelcund ; and finding it dif¬ 
ferent from their own tongue, they called it 
contemptuously, Rangri Basha, quasi bar¬ 
barous jargon. Sir John Malcolm extends 
the Rangri Bhaka as far west as the Indus 
and east as far as the frontier of Buudeleund, 
where, as in all the country to the Indus, 
from the western frontier of Bengal, dialects 
of Hiudi prevail. The Marwari and other 
dialects of Rajputana, are evident varieties of 
Hindi introduced by the Rajput races. 

Bengali is also derived from the Sanscrit, 
there being but few words in it, not derived 
from the Sanscrit ; and Tirhuti on its north¬ 
eastern border liasa great affinity with Bengali. 
But for this, the Bengali, from being the 
language of thirty millions of souls, and re¬ 
stricted solely to the geographical limits of 
Bengal, and from the cultivation which has 
been given to it, it well deserves to be ranked 
as a separate language. Bengali is a highly 
cultivated language of Sanscrit origin or has 
been largely stocked with pure Sanscrit words 
as it is spoken throughout Bengal. 

At the present day, the Hindi tongue is 
written in Deva Nagari character, the Bur¬ 
mese in the Pali, the Tamil,Telugu, Canarese, 
Mahrati, Malealnm, Bengali, Guzerati, Urya 
and others have each their own separate 
character. 

Guzerati language is spoken throughout 
that peninsula, and has been adopted by the 
Parsi religionists. 

Mahrati is spoken from the Kolwan hills 
near the Portuguese settlement of Daman, 
above the ghauts in a north-easterly direction 
along the Satpura range, parallel to the 
Nerbudda, intermingling with the Gujerati 
about Nandovar, in the jungly valley of the 
Tapti. It is spoken throughout Berar, in 
the open parts of the country of Nagpur and 
the whole of its eastern border abuts on the 
countries aud languages of the Gond,Tiling and 
Canarese. In the S., E. the Mahrati meets the 
Telugu and Canarese at Murghpetta, Ninni, 
Dongapura, Beder and Sungum, and treading 
to the S. W. through Bejapore, Shaubashwar 
to the coast at Sedasheghur, skirting the 
northern boundary of the Canarese tongue. 
From Daman in the northern Konkan, Mara¬ 
thi runs down the coast both below and 
above the ghauts to the neighbourhood of 
Goa, when it meets the Konkani, a mixed 
tongue of Mahrati, Tulu and Canarese that 
prevails as far south as Mangalore, and the 
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sou them limits of the Konkani is a village four 
miles north of Upi or Udapi near Cundapore, 
where Tulu begins. 

Tamil is spoken in the Peninsula of 
India by about ten millions of people, gener¬ 
ally speaking, dark-coloured aud short sta- 
tured, euergetic, fiery, quarrelsome, but not 
revengeful. Tamil was the language of 
three ancient dynasties, of which we have 
record, the Chola, the Pandya and the Chera. 
Tamil is spoken throughout the vast plain of 
the Carnatic, or country below the ghauts, 
termed, by the mahomedaus and the British, 
the Carnatic Paeen Ghaut. The Tamil speak¬ 
ing races occupy from Cape Comorin to 
Pulicat, 30 miles north of Madras, where it 
meets with the Telugu, and from the Bay 
of Bengal inland to the Eastern Ghauts, 
skirting the Telugu up to Kirkambari and 
Tripati, and skirting the Canarese of Mysore 
in all its eastern frontier, and it is spoken 
over the Bara Mahal, Salem and Comba- 
conum, leaving the Canarese at Kaligul and 
meeting with the Malayalam at the Gap of 
Palghat. Tamil is spoken also on the western 
side of the ghauts in the southern part of the 
Travail core country, and from Trevandrum to 
Cape Comorin. It is also spoken in the 
northern and western parts of the island of 
Ceylon, where Tamulians formed settlements 
prior to the Christian era, and from whence 
they have gradually thrust out the Singha¬ 
lese. 

Tehuju is spoken in the north-eastern parts 
of the Peninsula of Iudia, by about 14 mil¬ 
lions of people, a taller and fairer race than 
the Tamil, many of them indeed beiug equal 
in stature to the Arian hindoos of Northern 
India. They are more brahminical than the 
Tamulian races, are bold and self-reliant and 
are as energetic as the latter though less 
restless. Telugu at present extends along 
the tract on the Coromandel coast, known as 
the northern circars, commencing at Pulicat, 
30 miles north of Madras up to Ganjam, 
where it meets the Urya tongue. At Nellore, 
is the purest of the Telugu laugunge, and at 
Vizagapatam, Telugu only is spoken. It 
extends inland to Chanda on the west, and its 
western boundary runs S. westerly through 
the Hyderabad territory to Beder, Dongapu- 
ra, and Murghpetta and southwards to Kur- 
nool and Ghooty, east of Bellarv south-easter¬ 
ly to Kirkambari in N. Arcot, therefore, part 
of Gaujam, all Vizagapatam, all Nellore, Kur- 
nool, Cuddapah and Ghooty, the eastern parts 
of Hyderabad and Bellary are Tiling. The 
boundary line may thus be drawn from im¬ 
mediately north of Madras, where it meets 
the Tamil, through the pass of Kirkambari 
near Nageri, through Cuddapah to Bellary, 
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where it meets the Canarese, with which it 
l uus from Sangam past Beder to Dongapura 
and Murghpetta, its northern boundary skirt- 
ng Gondwaua by Warangal to Chicacole, 
where it meets the Urya, 

Urya is the language of Orissa and runs for 
45 miles S. of Ganjam where Telugu ceases. 
Urya is a tolerably pure dialect of Beugali, 
At Chieacole it is spoken, but even there 
Telugu is the prevailing language. In Vizi- 
anagrum, Telugu is spoken only in the open 
country, and Urya runs further down to the 
south. On the coast line, Urya continues in 
the direction of Bengal as far as the Hijli 
and Tumlook divisions on the Hooghly. On 
the western side of the M idnapore district it 
intermingles with Bengali, near the Suban- 
reeka river. To the westward the Gond and 
Urya languages pass into each other, and at 
Sonepur half the people speak the one, and 
half the other language. A line from Sone¬ 
pur to Midnapur would mark the northern 
and western boundary. 

Canarese is essentially a plateau language. 
The ancient Hindu term, Carnatica, compre¬ 
hended all the high table land in the south of 
India above the eastern and western ghats, 
and seems never to have held sway beneath 
the ghats though, in the present day, by a 
strange fatality, it is now only the countries 
below the ghats, the Carnatic ou the east and 
Canara on the west, to which the name of the 
ancient Karnatica kingdom has come to he 
applied, which is now never given to that 
above the ghats, the Bala Ghaut. The com¬ 
mon Canarese or Karnatic character and lan¬ 
guages are used by the natives of the countries 
from Coimbatore north through the whole of 
the Mysore, Belgaum,Dharwar,much of south 
Bellary, through Bijapore to Murkunda or 
Murgpettaabout 37 miles west from Beder, and 
within the parallels of the eastern and western 
ghauts. This northern boundary is, therefore, 
more extended thau that given to it by Mr. 
Walter Elliot, who draws its boundary-line 
west arid north, by a line from Sadashegur on 
the Malabar Coast to the westward of Dharwar, 
Belgaum, and Hukairi, through Kagal and 
Kuraudwar passing between Kelingaon and 
Fandegaon, through Brahmapuri on the 
Bhima, and Sholapur and thence east to the 
neighbourhood of Beder. For about 150 miles, 
from Murg, Murghpetta or Murkunda, above- 
mentioned, eastwards through Dongapura, 
and Beder to Sangam near Satyassi or Sada- 
shipet, is a line of what the people call 
si-bhasha basti, three-tongue villages, the 
Mahrati, the Canarese and the Telugu, all 
there meeting. From Sadasheghur, on the 
western coast following the southern boundary 
of Sunda to the top of the Western Ghauts, 
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it is the language of the whole of Mysore as of Tibetan origin. The same general result 
far us Coimbatore, and the line of the Eastern follows from a careful examination of voca- 
Ghauts including much of the Chola and bularies. Apparently the Tibetan, like the 
Belala kingdoms, and even Dwara Samudra, Hindi words, are adopted ones, 
the capital of the latter, which was never Of the languages belonging to the Turanian 
captured by the Chalukia, i. e ., the Carnatic family, the most prominent among them is the 
dynasty of Kalyani. Turkish or Osmanli of Constantinople. The 

Malayalam and Tolu are considered by number of the Turkish inhabitants of Euro- 
Dr. Caldwell to be in gradual course of pean Turkey is indeed small. It is generally 
extinction. Malayalam extends from Cape stated at 2,000,000, but Shafarik estimates 
Comorin to the Ohandagiri liver ; or more the number of genuine Turks at not more 
strictly, perhaps, to Nileshwar (Nileswara), than 700,000, who rule over fifteen millions 
where a Nair rajah, conquered by Hyder, of people. The different Turkic dialects, of 
formerly ruled. The. people speaking the which the Osmanli is one, occupy one of the 
Malayalam are said naturally to shrink from largest linguistic areas, extending from the 
contact with foreigners, even from people of Lena and the Polar Sea, down to the Adriatic, 
their own race : retreating from the great The whole of what is called the Tura- 
roads, cities and bazars as eagerly as the nian family of speech consists of Termi- 
Tamil flocks to them ; and the Malayala national or Agglutinative languages, and 
speaking race are to be found isolated with this Turanian family comprises in reality 
their families in their high walled parambu, all languages spoken in Asia and Europe, 
even in parts wltere the lines and centres of and not included under the Aryan and Semi¬ 
communication are entirely occupied by the tic families, with the exception of Chinese 
more enterprising Tamil people whose and its cognate dialects. The name Turanian 
language too seems gradually pushing the is used in opposition to Aryan, and is applied 
Malayala aside. to the nomadic races of Asia as opposed to 

Gondi .—The largo space left between the agricultural or Aryan races. The Tura- 
Maharashtra aud Orissa is in a great part nian family or class consists of two great 
a forest tract inhabited by the Good, divisions, the Northern and the Southern. 
Their language, though quite distinct from The Northern is sometimes called the Ural- 
the rest, is unwritten, aud being reckoned a Altaic or Ugro-Tataric, and it is divided into 
jargon of savage mountaineers, is not counted live sections, the Tungusic, Mongolic, Turkic, 
among the five languages of the Deckan. Turkish is a Turanian dialect. Its grammar 
Mr. Hodgson, writing in the Journal of the is purely Tataric or Turanian. The Turks, 
Bengal Asiatic Society, observes that Mr. however, possessed a small literature and 
Robinson, in a veecut paper upon sundry of narrow civilization before they were eonvert- 
the border tribes of Assam, had asserted the ed to inahammedanism, and as the language of 
affinity of these tribes (the Bodo and Garo Mahammed was Arabic, a branch of the 
amongst others) with the people of Thibet. Semitic family, closely allied to Hebrew and 
But Mr. Hodgson thinks that Mr. Robinson Syriac, this, together with the Koran, and 
neglected the physical and psychical evidence their law and religion, the Turks learned 
which are each of them as important as the from the Arabs, their conquerors, also many 
glottologicnl, towards the just decision of a of the arts and sciences connected with a more 
question of ethnic affinity. Much of the advanced stage of civilization. Arabic be- 
mechauism of the whole of the Turanian group came to the Turks what Latin was to the 
of languages is common to every one language Germans during the middle ages ; and there 
of that group, aud the Tamulian and Tibetan is hardly a word in the higher intellectual 
languages are held to be iutegral parts of terminology of Arabic, that might not be 
that group. He thinks that if the Bodo, for used, more or Jess naturally, by a writer in 
example, were of Tibetan origin, it is hardly Turkish. But the Arabs, again, at the very 
credible that their ordinary vocables should outset of their career of conquest and con- 
not plainly reveal the fuet, seeing that they version, had been, in science, art, literature, 
have never beeu out of actual contact with and polite manners, the pupils of the Persians, 
races of the same descent as that ascribed to whom they had conquered ; they stood to 
them. The Sub-Himalayan dialects differ them in the satne relation as the Romans 
from the trans-Himalayan standard : but stood to the Greeks. Now, the Persians 
identity is here shown in the roots as well as speak a language which is neither Semitic, 
in the mbde of agglutinating the servile like Arabic, nor Turanian, like turkish ; it 
particles ; not to mention that the snows is a branch of the Indo-European or Aryan 
form such a barrier in this case as exists not family of speech. A large infusion of Persian 
iu regard to the Bodo intercourse with tribes words thus found its way into Arabic, and 
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through Arabic into Turkish, and the result i 
is that at the present moment the Turkish 
language, as spoken by the higher ranks at 
Constantinople, is so entirely overgrown with 
Persiau and Arabic words, that au uneducated 
Turk from the country understands but little 
of the so-called Osmauli, though its grammar 
is exactly the same as the grammar which he 
uses iu his Tataric utterance. 

A class of tongues akin to the mono¬ 
syllabic is that of Caucasus. The numer¬ 
ous languages of this class have long been 
reduced to four groups ; the Georgian, the 
Lesgian, the Circassian, the Mizdzhegi. That 
these four are * fuudamentally oue, may be 
seen from Klaproth’s tables, whoso classifi¬ 
cation seems only provisional. These tongues, 
dealt with en masse, have their affinities with 
the monosyllabic tongues. As with the 
Malay language, the monosyllabic character 
is modified by the evolution of agglutinatioual 
and inflectional processes, but not much by 
euphonic processes. An original continuity 
of language, displaced at present by the 
Turkish and Mongol, is thus assumed for 
parts belwen Caucasus and Thibet. The 
same learned author observes that a mono¬ 
syllabic basis of separate words is provision¬ 
ally assumed as the fundamental element 
out of which inflections are evolved by 
agglutination and amalgamation. This makes 
it possible that poly-synthetic tongues, like 
the American, may be represented in their 
earlier stage by monosyllabic tongues like 
the Chinese. Glossarial investigations con¬ 
firm both these views. There is a radical 
unity for the different Siberian groups of the 
Asia Polyglotta, e. g. Qukageer, Yeneseau, 
Samoeide, &c., and a fortiori for the Turk, 
Mongol, and Manchoo groups. Each and all 
of these have affinities with the monosyllabic 
tongues, and through these with the Malay 
and Caucasian. 

Polynesia presents the first appearance of 
isolation, in the languages of New Guinea, 
Australia, &c., t. e., the Negrito tongues. 
The philological evidence of their being akin, 
either to the Malay or Tamul languages, is at 
present indefinite and inconclusive. 

Southern India, and the Indian hill-ranges, 
present the first appearance of isolation in 
the languages of continental Asia. Although 
unplaced they can scarcely be called isolate. 

In the Report of the British Association 
for 1845, Dr. Latham remarks that the dis¬ 
tinction between the languages of Thibet and 
China, as exhibited by Klaproth, must be 
only provisional : over and above the gram* 
matical analogy there is an absolute glossarial 
affinity. Of the languages of the trans-gan- 
getic peninsula the same may be asserted. 
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Where languages are monosyllabic align, 
changes make palpable differences. The 
vocabularies of Brown, for more than a score 
of the Burmese aud Siamese tongues, have- 
provided us with data for ethnographical 
comparisons. By dealing with these collec¬ 
tively, we find in one dialect words which had 
been lost in others. The Chinese, Thibetau, 
Bhootan, Burmese, Siamese, and all the so- 
called monosyllabic languages hitherto known, 
are allied to each other. The general affini¬ 
ties of the Indo-Chinese tongues are remark¬ 
able. With Marsdeu’s and Sir Stamford 
Raffles’ tables on the one side, and those of 
Brown and Kiaproth on the other, it can bo 
shown that a vast number of Malay roots are 
monosyllabic. The Malay languages are 
monosyllabic ones, with the superaddition of 
inflections evolved out of composition, and 
euphonic process highly developed. Dr. 
Latham is also of opinion that the nations ou 
the borders of British India, in the north-west, 
the north-east and east, form an ethnological 
group which contains the Tibetans, the Nepal 
tribes, several populations of the Sub-Hima- 
layan range, the Burmese, the Siamese, the 
Natives of Pegu, the Cambojians, the Cochin 
Chinese and the Chinese, in populations which 
cover perhaps one-fifth of Asia. Their coun¬ 
tries are mostly inland, and mountainous, but 
contain the watersheds of mighty rivers, the 
Indus, the Brahmaputra, the Ira wadi aud the 
Yellow river. The complexion and features 
of those people is that to which the term 
Mongolian has been applied. Though wild 
paganism and mahomedanism exist, the majo¬ 
rity are of the buddhist religion, but all speak 
a language the least developed of all the forms 
of human speech, being generally monosylla¬ 
bic and with little power of grammatical 
inflections. Colonies may either preserve the 
ancient form, or become the occasion of a 
great change. Thus the ancient language of 
Tibet, which is in the Chiuese traditions the 
land of their earliest recollections, may have 
been preserved l>y the colonists who formed 
the Chinese empire, while Tibet went further 
in its development. These people are arranged 
under four great political powers, the British, 
the Burmese, the Siamese and Chinese. Ethno- 
logically they are capable of being classed iu 
three considerable sub-groups, as under : 

The first of them is the Bhofc or Hot, which 
term is used in compound words as Bult in 
Bultistan, But in Butan, Bet in Tibet, and in 
the tribes known as Bhutia and Bootia, and 
comprises the Little Tibetans, the natives of 
£adak, the Tibetans of Tibet Proper and the 
closely allied tribes of Butan. The Bhot area 
is bounded on the south by India and Cashmir, 
on the north by Chinese Tartary, and oh the 
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treat by Little Bokhara and Kafiristan. 
Amongst the Bhot populations may be men¬ 
tioned the mahomedan Bhot of Bultistan or 
Little Tibet, of Rongdo, Skardo, Parkuta, 
and Kharfcakshi, of Shigar, Chorbad, &c., the 
buddhist Bot of Ladak, Hungrung and Kuna- 
war, the Bhot of the Chinese Empire ; the 
Tibetans of Budok, Garo, Goga, &c. of Lhasa 
and Tishu Lumbu, the Sifan, the Lhopa of 
Butan, the Tak, the Bhot of Garwai, Kuraaon 
and Nepal, the Chepang and probably the 
Bhondur, the Chak and Drok, the Hor and 
the Kolo. 

Further East are the Kocch, the Dhimal 
and Bodo, arranged into the Western Bodo 
of Sikkim and the Butan frontier, and the 
Eastern Bodo or Borro of Assam and Cachar, 
—the Garo, Kasia, the Mikir. 

On the South are the hill tribes of Assam, 
the Aka, Dofla, Abor, Miri and Bor Abor 
tribes, the Mishmi, Muttuck, Siughpo and 
Jili, with the Naga in Assam. The colour of 
the Bhot and buddhist populations are of various 
shades of white, yellow and brown ; while that 
of the pagan races, is various hues of black. 

Amongst the people speaking the Yuma 
dialects, according to Mr. Logan, are the 
Kby-oung-tha, of Arakan, a rude tribe, 
speaking the Rakhoing dialect of Burman. 

The Kumi, Khumi or Khumwi, are of the 
same race, but their languages has some pecu¬ 
liarities. It has been partially examined by 
Captain Latter, who says it is evidently 
cognate to the Rakhoing form of the Burman. 
The majority of its words however are non- 
Burman. The Kumi are fair, with small 
features. 

The Ky-au or Kyo, and the Khy-eng, as 
Mr. Logan remarks, appear to be similar to 
the Kumi. They have numerous common 
words, aud each has words common to .Khu¬ 
mi, to Khumi and Burman, or to Burman 
only. All the ancient and pre-Burmau dialects 
of Arakan, from the Khy-eng to the Kuki, 
retain one of the characteristics of the Mon 
Kambojan alliauce and of Tibetan, the use of 
definite prefixes ha, a, mu, &c. While the 
adjacent highlanders have a Tartar-like phy¬ 
siognomy, the Kyau, in features, dress and 
appearauce, can scarcely be distinguished from 
the lower class of the Bengali peasantry of 
Chittagong, They are dark with large 
features, while the Kumi are fair with small 
features. 


Languages of Assam .— Mr. Robinson tells 
us (in Ben . A. Soc . Journal, No. cci, March 
1869) that in the Assam valley and its moun¬ 
tain confines, are three classes of languages : 
one of Sanscrit origin and the others of two 
great classes, viz., those connected with the 
Tibetan and those deriving their origin from 
the Tai or Shyau stock. Of the Assamese 
proper, that is, the language of the valley, 
eighth-tenths of the language is identical with 
Bengali, and nearly four-fifths of the words 
in common use, are derivations from the 
Sanscrit. The country from time immemo¬ 
rial had been governed by rules of Shan origin, 
and the very small number of Tai words that 
can be traced to Tai origin is remarkable. 
The Tibetan and the Tai or Shyan languages, 
all approximate towards the Chinese collo¬ 
quial system and more or less possess the 
characteristics of being originally monosylla¬ 
bic and all intonated. The Tai or Shyan 
class are also destitute of inflections. 

The borders, of the valley are remarkable 
for the numbers of its populations. Many of 
them are of that great Bhot family which we 
find extending from the west of Chinese Tar¬ 
tary eastwards. All the native populations here 
are more or less akin to the peoples of the 
Burmese empire, and seem to be remnants of 
Bhot tribes left behind in the pressure of the 
larger bodies to the south. 

Dr. W. W. Hunter, thus names the lan¬ 
guages iu and near the Assam valley and south 
to the Archipelago. 

In N. E . Bengal , are the Bodo ; Dhimal ; 
Kocch ; Garo ; Kachari. 

In the Eastern Frontier of Bengal, are the 
Munipuri ; Mithan Naga ; Tablung Naga ; 
Khari Naga ; Angami Naga ; Namsang Naga ; 
Nowgoug Naga ; Tengsa Naga ; Abor Miri ; 
Sibsagor Miri ; Deoria Chutia ; Singhpo. 

Arakan and Burmah. —Burman written 
and spoken ; Khyeng and Shou ; Kami ; Mru 
or Toung ; Sak. 

Siam and Tenasserim. —Talain or Mon ; 
Sgau Karen ; Pwo-Karen ; Toungh-thu ; 
Shan ; Anuamitic ; Siamese ; Ahom ; Khamti; 
Laos. 

In Arakan and in the basin of the Irawadi, 
are several tribes of the same stock with the 
Burman, and their languages are in their 
present form so much akin to it that they 
may be almost considered as forming with 
Burman dialects of one tongue. 
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The principal languages in the Eastern Archipelago are as under 


Languages 


1 Malay 

2 Javanese 

3 Sapak 


/4 Macassar 
‘ 5 Rugis 
6 Bouton 


|< 


7 Salayer 

8 Tomore 


9 Tomohon 

10 Langowen 

11 Batanan 

12 Belang 

13 Tanawanko 

14 Kema 

is Bantek * 

16 Menado 

17 Bolaiig hitam 


18 Sanguir islands and Siau 


19 Salibabo islands, also called 
Talaut 

20 Sulu islands 

Cajeli 
! Wayapo 

„ _ i Massaratty 

24 Amblan 

25 Ternate 


2 . (21 « 

o co 22 

&~h3l 


26 Tidore 

27 Kaioa islands 

28 Butch ian 

29 Gani 

30 Sahoe 

31 Galela 

32 Liang 

33 Morelia and Mamilla 

34 Batumerah 

35 Larlki, Asllulu, Wakasiho 

36 Saparua 

37 Awaiya 

38 Camarian 

39 Telutl and Hoya 

40 Ahtiogo and Tobo 

41 Ahtiago 

42 Gah 

43 Wahai 


44 Goram 

45 Matabello 

46 Teor 

47 Ke Islands 

48 Aru do. 

49 Mysol Coast 

60 Mysol Interior 

61 Dorey 

62 Teto 

63 Vaiquenoin E. Timor 

64 Brissi in W. 'liraor 

65 Savu 

66 Rotti 
57 Allor 
68 Solor 

59 Bajau or Sea Gypsies 


Spoken at 


Singapore 

[Java 

Lombok 


S. Celebes, near Macassar 
1 .arge part of Celebes 
Boutony 

Salayer 

E. Peninsula of Celebes in Bat- 
chian 


Plateau of Minahassa 

S. E. Coast of do 
West do do 
East do do 
A suburb of Menado 
Chief town 
On N. W. Coast between Mena- 
do & Licoupaug 


.Pagans. 

The people speaking these five languages of Celebes art 
of pure Malayan type, and all but the Tomore raoo ( 
are equal in civilization to the true Malays. 

These nine languages with many others, are spoken in 
the N. W. Peninsula of Celebes, by the people called 
Alfhro. These languages are falling into disuse and 
Malay is becoming the general medium of communi¬ 
cation. Most of the people are being converted to 
Christianity. 


[Two groups of islands between Celebes and the Philip- 


Three villages on the eastern 
side of Bouru 
An island S. E. of Bouru 
The most northern island of the 
Moluccas 

[Next island of the M oluocas 
North of Batchian 

A village on the S- peninsuia 
of Gilolo 

Villages in N. Gilolo 


Villages on the N. Coast of Am- 
boyna 

Do. in N. W. do.. 

A suburb of Amboyna 

In W. Amboyna 

An island east of Amboyna .. 

Villages on the S. of Ceram 

Villages on the S. coast of Ce¬ 
ram 

Indigenes inland from Ahtiago. 
E. Ceram 
N. Coast of Ceram 


[Small islands E. of Ceram 
Do. 8. E. do 
Do. 8. E. of Matabello 


N. Coast of N. Guinea 


Written character 
used. 


Religion and Priests. 


Arabic 

iJavanese 


Native 

Native, distinct 
from Macassar 


. Mahomedan. 

. Indigenes of Lombok, a pure Ma¬ 
lay race professing mahomedan- 
ism. 

, Mahomedan. 
do. 

. A large island 8 . of Celebes. 

. A smaller, do. 


pines. 

nado. 


The inhabitants resemble the people of Me- 


Mr. Crawfurd in his Malay Gram, and 
Die., Vol. I, p. vii, considers that a certain 
connexion of more or less extent exists between 
most of the lauguages which prevail from Ma¬ 
dagascar to Easter Island iti the Pacific, and 
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E. of Celebes, Malays of the Moluccaa type: mahome- 
dans. « 

These people are allied to the natives of Ceram: Cajell 
people are mahomedaus. 

Mahomedans. 

Inhabitants somewhat mixed with the indigenes of 
Gilolo. 

Inhabitants undiatinguishable from those of Ternate. 

Mahomedens : inhabitants like the preceding. 

Moluccan Malays. Mahomedans. 

Inhabitants called Alfuro. They are indigenes of Poly¬ 
nesian type, but brown skins and Papuan hair and 
features: Pagans. 

Of mixed Malay and Polynesian type, they are ma¬ 
homedans or Christians. 

Inhabitants of the Molucca Malay type—mahomedans. 
Mahomedans from Ternate. 

Inhabitants of the brown Polynesian type and speaking 
the same language as those of Ceram, opposite. 
Indigenes of Polynesian type, now Christians. 

Mixed brown Papuan or Polynesian and Malay type : 
Mahomedans. 

Alftiro, of brown Papuan or Polynesian type—Pagans. 
Alfuro, of Ceram, 

Inhabitants of much of the N. Coast of Ceram, of 
mixed race, speak several dialects of this language i 
Mahomedans. 

|Of mixed race: Mahomedans. 

Brown Papuan or Polynesian race. Pagans. 

Do. do. do. 

[On the W. of the Aru Islands, true black Papnani; 
Pagans. 

W. of N. Guinea, True Papuans. 

N. of Ceram, semi-civilized Papuans, with mixture of 
Moluccan Malays. 

True Papuans; Pagans. 

Do. do. 

[intermediate between the true and the brown Papuans 
—Pagans, 

Islands W. of Timor, of mixqd race, with, apparently, 
much of the hindu type. 

Islands between Flores and Timor, Inhabitants of dark 
Papuan type. 

a roaming tribe of fishermen of Malayan type all over 
the Archipelago. 

from Formosa, on the coast of China to New 
Zealand, —thus over 200 degrees of longi¬ 
tude and seventy of latitude, or over a fifth 
part of the earth’s surface. In this are the in¬ 
numerable islands of the Indian Archipelago, 
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from Sumatra to New Guinea, the great group fire thousand words a hundred Malayan terms 
of the Philippines, the Islands of the North do not exist. A sentence of Malay can be 
and South Pacific, and Madagascar. It is in- constructed without the assistance of Javanese 
habited by many different and distinct races words, or of Javanese without the help of 
of men, as the Malayan, the brown Polynesian, Malay words. These two languages can be 
the insular negro of several varieties, and the written or spoken without the least difficulty, 
African of Madagascar. Of these, the state without a word of Sanskrit or Arabic, The 
of civilization is so various that some are Malay and Javanese, although a large propor- 
abject savages, while others have made a res- tion of their words be in common, are distinct 
pectable progress in the useful arts, and languages, and their Sanskrit and Arabic ele- 
have even attained some knowledge of letters, ments are extrinsic and unessential. When 
lie is of opinion that the leading race in the this test is applied to the Polynesian languages 
Archipelago is one and the same, but the wc find an opposite result. A sentence in the 
languages are many, with more or less in- Maori and Tahitan can be written in words- 
termixture of some principal ones throughout, common to both, and without the help of one 
In Borneo, lie sqys, there are at least 40 word of the Malayan which they contain, just 
languages ; in Celebes and its islands at least as a sentence of Welsh or Irish can be con- 
10 ; in Flores 6 ; in Sumbawa 3 ; in Sumatra structed without the help of Latin, although 
and its islands not fewer than 10 ; and even of this language they contain, at l&ast, as large 
in civilized Java with its islands, 3. It is the n proportion of words as the Maori or Tahitan 
same in the Philippine islands, and in Lucon do of Malayan. Mr. Crnwfurd is of opinion 
alone, there are three. He says that in the that the Malay and Javanese languages 
Eastern Archipelago, no languages exist furnish the stock of the widespread words 
derived from a common stock, or standing to which are common to so many tongues in the 
each other in the-relation of sisterhood, as Archipelago and which have been chiefly 
Italian, Spanish, and French, do to each other ; derived from 1 he languages of the two most 
or as Gaelic does to Irish, or Armorican civilised and adventurous nations of the Archi- 
to Welsh, or Scotch to English. The only pelago—the Malays and Javanese; and he 
dialects that exist are of the Malay and uses the word Malayan for whatever is com- 
Javanese languages, but they consist of little mon to these two people. In physical form, 
more than differences in pronunciation, or the the people speaking the widespread Malay 
more or less frequent use of a few words. In tongue, may thus be sketched. The average 
the Polynesian Islands alone, real dialects stature of the men is about five feet three 
of a common tongue do exist, but there the inches, and of the women three inches less, 
number of words common to such dialects and They are, in fact, as compared to the Chinese, 
to the languages of the Archipelago, is so the hindoos, the inhabitants of Western Asia, 
trifling that it refutes at once the notion of a and Europeans, a short race. The face is 
common origin. In Malay, the most familiar ozenge-shaped, the forehead flat, the cheek 
words for the head, the shoulder, the face, a bones high, the mouth large, the lips thin, 
limb, a hair or pile, brother, house, elephant, the hair of the head black, coarse, lank, 
the sun, the day, to speak and to talk, are all abundant,—that of all other parts of the body, 
Sanskrit. In Javanese, Sanskrit furnishes beard included, very scanty : the skin is 
words for the head, the shoulders, the throat, soft, tawny, darker than that of the Chiuese, 
the baud, the face, father, brother, son, daugh- but fairer than that of any genuine hindoo, 
ter, woman, house, buffalo, elephant, with nd never black ; the lower limbs are heavy 
synouymes for the hog aud dog, the sun, the ind the whole person squab and wanting in 
moon, the sea, and a mountain. In the lan- agility. With shades of difference, not to 
guage of Bali, the name for the sun in most be fixed in words, this, he says, with the 
familiar use is Sanskrit, aud a word of the exception of a few negroes, is a description 
same language is the only one in use for the which applies to all the inhabitants of Suma- 
numeral ten. It is on the same principle that tra, the Peninsula, Java, Borneo, Celebes, the 
Mr. Crawfurd accounts for the existence of a Moluccas, Timur, and the whole Philippine 
similar class of Malayan words in the Togala ;roup, and by any standard of beauty which 
of the Philippine although the whole number can be taken, from the Ganges to the pillars 
of Malayan words does not exceed one-fiftieth of Hercules, the Malayan must be pronounced 
part of the language. Head, brain, hand, as a homely race. The-cradle of the Malay 
linger, elbow, hair, feather, child, sea, moon, race was the plains of Menang-kaban in the 
rain, to speak, to die, to give, to love, are interior of Sumatra from whence they emi- 
examples. grated and pushed their couquests, or formed 

Some personal pronouns are found in the settlements, to their present extensive limits. 
Polynesian dialects, where, in a vocabulary of They formed colonies in the Malay peninsula 
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and in Borneo, the former probably and the quainted with letters, who practice a modified 
latter certainly occupied before their arrival cannabalism. The Lam pong nation, which 
by rude tribes of the same race of men who occupies that portion of the south-western * 
could offer no effectual resistance. Iu the side of Sumatra which lies opposite to Java, 
remoter islands or in those occupied by divided from it only by the Straits of Sunda, 
powerful and civilized nations, the Malays has its own peculiar alphabet, which consists 
appear only as settlers, and not colonists, as of 19 substantive letters with double or treble 
in Java and the principal islands of the consonants making them up to 44. It has 
Philippine Archipelago. a great deal of that angular, linear, and 

The Malay peninsula, called Tannah Ma- meagre form which charcterizes the other 
laya or laud of the Malaya, with the exception Sumatran alphabets. The Lampong people 
■of a few diminutive negro mountaineers, is occupy the eastern end of Java, on the straits 
occupied by Malays or by men of the same of Sunda and fronting the western extremity 
race, for the several wild tribes iu the in- of Java. 

terior, although not calling themselves Iu the groups of islands on the western 
Malays, speak the Malay language, and have coast of Sumatra, are several unwritten 
the same physical form as the Malays, tongues, amongst which may be named that 
although not calling themselves by this name, of the Pogy or Pagi islands, the language of 
and their language contains many words that the Nias, and that of Maros. 

4ire not Malay. Many of the Malay race have become con- 

Nearly the whole of the coast of Borneo is verts to mahammedanism. Theearliestconver- 
occupied by Malays who are supposed to have sion recorded was that of the Achinese, the 
first emigrated to that island about the date nearest people of the Archipelago to the 
of the reign of the Saxon king Athelstone. ontinent of Asia. This was in 1206 of our 
The Malay tongue is now, and was when era. The Malays of Malacca were not con- 
Europeans first visited the Archipelago, the verted until 1276 ; the inhabitants of the 
common language of intercourse between the Moluccas not until 1478, and the people of 
native nations among themselves, and between Celebes not until 1495, only the year before 
these and foreigners. It is in the Archipelago Vasco de Gama passed the Cape of Good 
what French is in western Europe, Italian iu Hope. Thus the earliest conversion of these 
eastern, Arabic iu western Asia, and Urdu in slanders took place 574 years after the death 
India. All nations who hold intercourse of of Mahammed and long after the first zeal of 
business with strangers must understand it, :iis followers had evaporated. To this day 
and all strangers must acquire it. This is there are a few mountaineers in Java still 
the case in Sumatra, where other languages professing a kind of hinduism, and the 
are also vernacular, in Java, in Celebes, in the Javanese retaiu numerous of their old pagan 
Moluccas, in Timur, and in the Philippine superstitions and have added those of their 
group. Mr. Crawfurd attributes the spread subsequent religion. They people the air, the 
of this language to the enterprising or roving woods and rivers, with various classes of 
character of the people whose native tongue spirits. They have the praying or fleeting 
it is, as also its own softness of sound and ghosts; the barkas-a-han, kabuka-male and 
simplicity of structure and consequent wewe, evil spirits ; and the damit, and dadun- 
facility of acquirement. He adds that al- gawu or tutelary spirits. They now consider 
though Malayan civilisation iu all probability, the hindoo gods of their former belief not as 
sprang up in the interior parts of Sumatra, as imaginary beings but as real demons, and 
Malay tradition alleges, still that is not above have added the jail of the Arabs, 
fifty miles from the coasts with which mauy The games of the Indian islanders are 
rivers communicate and the Malays must be chiefly sedentary. 

considered as essentially a maritime people. Java, an island of 40,000 square miles in 
In Sumatra and the groups of islands on extent, and by far the most fertile of the 
its western coast, in addition to the Malay, Archipelago contained in 1850, 1,000,000 of 
there are at least nine other languages, five of inhabitants. In the eastern and central parts 
which, the Ache or Achin on the north- there may be said to be three Javanese lan- 
western end of this island, the Batak or Batta guages,—the popular, the polite (which is a 
'the Korinchi east of the Batak, the Rajang oi kind of factitious dialect of it), and an ancient 
Rejang and the Lampung, are cultivated and tongue, found only in old books and ancient 
written tongues. There are also several rude inscriptions. The modern and popular lan- 
languages amoug the scattered tribes on the gunge, as well as the polite dialect, is writtga 
mainland. The Batak or Batta nation lie to in a peculiar character, of which the substan* 
the east of the Malays, and furnish perhaps tive letters amount to twenty. In Java, hr 
the only recorded example of a people ac^ addition to the Javanese, is the Sunda tan* 
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guage, which is spoken over about one-third numerous distinct tribes, each, it is stated* 
of the islaud extending from Cheribon across speak mg a separate language, and Mr. Craw- 
the island down to its western extremity, furd has seen the names of at least sixty of 
This tract is more mountainous than that these small nations who have no common 
inhabited by the Javauese, and the people name by which to distinguish themselves from 
somewhat less advanced iu civilization, but the people of other regions. Niue vocabula- 
possessing the same amiable and docile Cha- lies have been collected, the most extensive 
racter as that nation. by Mr. Robert Burns who resided there, and 

The industrious, peaceful and numerous it is that of the most numerous, advanced and 
people who speak the Madurese language with powerful tribe in the island, the Kayan or 
its dialect the Sumauap, occupy the island of Kyan, whose possessions extend from the 
Madura, divided from Java by a strait, and northern to the southern coast. No native 
form in some districts the bulk of the popula- tribe of Borneo has ever invented letters, 
tion on the opposite shores of Java, to which, The Kyan tribes in the interior, on theKapuas, 
•depopulated by Jong wars for the past two are said to be cannibals eating the flesh of 
hundred years, they have beeu emigrating. their enemies. They prize heads like the 
In the adjacent island of Bali, which is Dyak race. They carry spits in the scabbards 
small but fertile, well-cultivated and populous, of their swords. The Dyaks of Jang-kang 
is the Balinese, with its ceremonial dialect also are said to be cannibals. They live 
and sacred language, and it is one of the most between Sangow and Sadong, on the Sakiam, 
improved languages of the Archipelago. a branch of the Sadong river. The Jang- 

The fourth language, which Mr. Crawfurd kang people eat Malays or Dyaks or any one 
considers to have a strong affinity with the else whom they kill in war, and they kill 
Javanese, is that of Lombok, a fertile and their own sick if near death and eat them, 
populous island, divided from Bali by a nar- Whilst a party of this people were staying at 
vow strait. This is the termination in an Sang-kang, one of them fell out of a mange 
easterly direction, of the group of tongues tree and broke his arm, besides being other- 
whieh begins with Sumatra. According to wise much hurt, and his companions cut his 
Mr. Logan, Javan has a much broader, more throat and ate him up. The Jang-kang Dyaks 
forcible, asperate and primitive phonology are said to eat only the tongue, brain, and 
than Malay, and the Javan group embraces muscles of the leg. The men of this tribe 
Sundan, Maduran, (with its dialect Bawian) file down their front teeth to a point, like the 
and Bali. teeth of a saw. They cut off their beards. 

Borneo is an island of about three times There are numerous Dyak tribes settled on 
the extent of Britain. The greater part of the Kapuas river, the principal stream on the 
the coast of Borneo is rather dotted than west coast of Borneo and which is supposed 
peopled by Malay settlements, according to to take its rise iu the Batang Lupar range, 
the Malays themselves, the result of migra- Almost every tribe has its distinct language, 
tions from Sumatra dating as far back as In Celebes, the Trans-Javan or Tiraorian 
thirty generations. A small portion of the band, and the Moluccas, is a large aud impor- 
eastern coast is occupied by settlements of the tant class of Indonesians, who graduate 
Rugis of the Celebes of more recent date, between the Anam type, the Burman and the 
The aboriginal inhabitants are thus, in a great Negrito. The most prevalent head or that 
measure, locked up iu the interior, and preclud- of the predominant race is ovoid, hut it is 
■ed from access to that commerce with strang- somewhat Burman in nose, eye and colour, 
ers which might civilize them. The Malays The great island of Celebes may be considered 
and the Bugis natives of Celebes, by their the centre of a group of languages, which, 
superior civilization and power, domiueer over although agreeing with those heretofore 
the rude aborigines, without, however, being described, in simplicity of grammatical struc- 
able to penetrate into the interior, or to die- ture, differs very widely from them in phone- 
possess them of their land. In 1824, out of the tic character although spoken by the same 
forty wild tribes in its interior, eight had race of men. Celebes is intersected by the 
adopted mahammedanism and the Malay Jau- equator, leaving a small portion of it in the 
guage. Amongst these were the Dyak race northern and the mass in the southern hemis- 
of Sugalara who long since abandoned the phere. Its greatest length is about 500 miles, 
cruel practice of head-hunting. The many but its greatest breadth does not exceed 100 ; 
lauguages of this island belong to the same and in some places it is hardly one-third of 
class of languages as the Malay and Javanese, his width. Celebes may be considered to be 
and the aboriginal inhabitants of Borneo are the focus of an original and independent em¬ 
ail of the same i$ce with the Malays and lization which probably sprung up amongst 
Javanese. The inhabitants are divided into the most advanced of the nations which 
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occupy it, called by themselves Wugi, and by the Malayan race, but it contains also Papu- 
the Malays, and after them by Europeans, ans or Negroes, and tribes of the i n termed t- 
Bugi, or in the plural Bugis. In material ate race. The two languages of Timur are 
civilization the Bugi are equal to the Malay, the Manatoto and the Timuri, the first 
Of the languages of Celebes, the, next in spoken at the north-east end of the island, 
importance to the Bugi is the Macassar. The and the last used by many of the tribes as a 
people who speak this tongue inhabit the common medium of intercourse. No alpha- 
same peninsula. They call themselves and bet has ever been invented in Timur ; but 
their language Maukasara, and hence the judgiug by the specimens of its languages, 
Makasar or Mankasar, of the Malays, whence the vowels are the same as those of the Ma- 
our name. Besides Bugi and Macassar, the lay and Javanese. 

two principal languages, there are three other In the Malayan Miscellanies, published, 
languages of Celebes written in the same cha- under the auspices of Sir Stamford Raffles, 
racter, or, at least, occasionally written in it ; at Bencoolen, in 1820, lists of two languages 
the Mandar, the Manado, and the Gorongtalu. of Timur, and of the languages of the two 
The Mandar is spoken by a people on that small islands at its western end, Rotti and 
side of the south-western peninsula, which Savu, are given, amounting each to 95 words, 
fronts Borneo. The language of the Chinese is usually 

The island of Sumbawa, the third in a placed amongst the Turanian group, in which 
direct line east of Java, about three times the are included a large mass of languages very 
extent of Eali or Lombok, and divided by a imperfectly known, and supposed by some to 
deep bay into two peninsulas, has three lau- have wide differences. Messrs. Rask and 
guages, the Sumbawa, the Bima, and the Castern have studied this family of tongues, 
Tam bora. The natives of Sumbawa are little and the publication of their researches formed 
inferior in cultivation to the most improved an area in philosophical research. Almost 
nations of Celebes. The Sumbawa and Bima every known tongue can be placed under one 
languages are written in theEugi character, of three broad divisions : 1, Monosyllabic, of 
but there exists in this island a singular and which the Chinese is a striking example, a 
curious obsolete alphabet. It is ascribed to language literally without a grammar and 
the Bima nation, but the characters do not without words, in our sense of the term ; 
generally correspond with the simple sounds possessing 450 sounds and upwards of 40,000 
of the Bima language as exhibited in the ideographic signs to repescnt them. Thus, 
specimen given of it. whenever a Chinese is unable to express 

The large island of Flores, the fifth in a himself clearly, even by the aid of intonation 
line east from Java, due south of Celebes and and gesture, he must have recourse to 
of volcanic formation, affords the first example the infallible expedient of writing. 2, 
of a race of men seemingly intermediate Agglutinating : the characteristic of the 
between the Malay and Papuan, or Negro, Tartaric and African languages, in which 
but partaking far more of the physical form several words are placed, side by side, each 
of the former than of the latter. The com- haviug its own distinct meaning. 3, Poly- 
plexion is a good deal darker than that of the synthetic : characteristic of the American 
Malay, the nose flatter, the mouth wider, and languages, which not only, like the Aryan and 
the lips thicker. The hair is not lank as in other languages, combine into single words 
the Malay ; but buckles, without frizzling as the minor modifications of each separate con- 
hi the Papuan. The stature is the same as ception, but compress even whole sentence 
that of the Malay, that is short and squab. into one vast, almost pronounceablo word. 

According to the statements made to Mr. In this group some include the Basque 
Crawfurd by Bugi traders, themselves settlers language, which has so Jong preserved its 
in the island, Flores is inhabited by six dif- identity, although placed between two mighty 
ferent nations, speaking as many different kingdoms, and which in its grammatical 
languages ; the Ende, the Mangarai, the structure resembles the aboriginal languages 
Kio, the Roka, the Konga, and the Galeteng, of America, and them alone, 
names derived from the principal places of The Chinese written language consists of 
their residence. picture words. The alphabet is a hieroglyphic 

Timur is a word which means the east, and system, each word having its own graphic 
was probably imposed on this island by the representative. Chinese is monosyllabic ; 
Malays, to whose language it belongs, be- no word is allowed more than one consonant 
cause this was the extreme limit of their and one vowel. Hence the possible clumber 
ordinary commercial voyages to the south- of words is extremely small, but each word 
east. Timur is about three times the extent can be pronounced with various accents and 
of Jamaica. Its principal inhabitants are of intonations, of which there are said to be* 
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450, and the number of words, or ideas, in 
Chinese is said to be 43,496, The vastness 
of this amount will be appreciable by mention¬ 
ing that ouly about 5,000 words occur in the 
Christian Old and New Testament.M.Remusat, 
in his Grammaire Chinoise, notices three 
styles of the Chinese written language, which 
he calls, style antique, style litteraire and 
laugue des magistrate, or laugue mandriniquo ; 
but Mr. Meadows considers (Des. Notes, p. 
13), he is not quito correct in these definitions. 
Nevertheless, M. Remusafc is followed by M. 
Hue, who says that the Chinese, in their 
written language, have three distinctions of 
style ; the antique or sublime style, the type 
of which is to be found in the ancient literary 
monuments, and which exhibits very rare 
grammatical forms. The vulgar style and 
the academic style, which partakes of the two 
preceding, being less concise than the 
antique, and less prolix than the vulgar. 
The vulgar style is employed for light pro¬ 
ductions, theatrical pieces, private letters, and 
proclamations intended to be read aloud. The 
spoken language is composed of a limited 
number of monosyllabic intonations ; namely, 
four hundred and fifty, which, by the very 
subtle variations of the accents, are multiplied 
to about sixteen hundred. It results from 
this, that all Chiuese words are necessarily 
grouped in homophonous series, whence a 
great number of double meanings may arise 
either in reading or speaking, but their diffi¬ 
culty is avoided by coupling synonymous or 
antithetic words. In this manner the ambi¬ 
guities disappear, and the conversation is no 
longer embarrassed. The language called 
Houan-hoa, that is to say, common universal 
language, is that which the Europeans wrong¬ 
fully designate by the name of Mandarin 
language, as if it were exclusively reserved 
for the Mandarins or functionaries of govern¬ 
ment. The Houan-hoa is the language spoken 
by all instructed persons throughout the 
eighteen provinces of the empire, and in 
this, a distinction is made between the lan¬ 
guage of the north and that of the south. 
The first is that of Pekin ; it is marked by a 
more frequent and sensible use of the guttural 
or aspirate acceut. It is spoken in all the 
provincial government offices.— Sir John Lub¬ 
bock, Bart., Origin of Civilization , Lon¬ 
don, 1870, pp 31, 280 ; Journal of the 
Indian Archipelago , Nos. vi, xii, June and 
Dec. 1853, p. 307 ; Hensleigh Wedgewood 
quoted in Prof. IP. W. Newman's Arab. Diet., 
Vol. i, pp. 9-10 ; Kennedy on the Origin 
of Languages, p. 207 ; Astley's Collection of 
Voyages , Vol. iv, p. 194 ; Master Bicharde 
Kynge, his travels, voyages and trafficks, 
in foraygne Countries , in the Shippe Tam- 
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burlan , London , MSS.,fol. 1634, quoted in 
preface to Fid. hid. ; The Rev. Dr . Cald¬ 
well's Comparative Grammar ; Sir Krskine 
Pei'ry's Bird's Eye- View \ Muller's Lectures , 
pp. 71-2, 122, 275 ; Elphinstone's History 
of India, pp. 411-12 ; Latham's Desc. Ethn. ; 
Chevalier Bunsen, and Professor Max. 
Muller in Reports of the British Association ; 
Mr. Robinson, in Beng. Asiatic Society's 
Journal, No. 201, March 1849 ; Mr. Hodg¬ 
son on the Aborigines of North-eastern India ; 
Dr. Latham, in Rep. Brit. Ass., 1845, pp. 
77-8; Perrier's History oftheAffghans, p.290; 
Capt. H. G. Poverty's Grammar and Dic¬ 
tionary to the Pushto, Pukhto, or Affghan 
language ; Burton's Sindh, pp. 58-70, 75 ; 
Mr. Campbell, pp. 54, 56 ; Mr. Craujurd's 
Malay Grammar and Dictionary , Vol. i, 
p. 94 ; Hue's Chinese Empire , Vol. i, pp. 
15, 68, 319 ; Mr. R. Wallace, Vol. ii, pp. 
292-295 ; Voyage of the Mceander in J. I. 
Arch., April and May 1853 ; Prinsep's In¬ 
dian Antiquities by Thomas, Vol. ii, pi. 38, 
pp. 41,52 ; Professor Bicknore's Travels. 

LANGUL, Bung. Gloriosa superha, also 
Commelina salicil’olia. 

LANGULI, Bkng. Singalese palmated 
Narna, Nnraa zeylanica. 

LANGUL1-LUTA, Bkng. Palmated 
Ipomoea, Ipomcea pes-tigrides. 

LANGUR, Hind. A large monkey, Sem- 
nopithecus sehistaeeus. See Langoor. 

LANG-YEN BWEN, Bdrm. Cloves. 

LANIADAG, a family of birds including 
the Shrikes, or Butcher-birds. It comprises 
6 gen., 23 sp., viz., 1 Gampsorhynehus, 
1 Thamnocataphus ; 10 Lauius ; 6 Tephro- 
dornis ; 3 Hemipus ; 2 Xanthopygia. The 
harsh chntterings of a very commou kind of 
shrike, Lauius supcrciliosus, in Indian gar¬ 
dens, are the earliest intimations of corn¬ 
ing change of season. The species of Lauius, 
are L. arenarius, L. cristatus, L. erythrouo- 
tus, L. hardwiekii, L. lahtora, L. nigriceps 
and L. tephronotus. 

LANUJS HARDWICKII. The intensity 
of the red on the sides of this, the bay-backed 
shrike is peculiar to the breeding-season. It 
is the most common butcher-bird, aud may 
be seen perched on the lower branch of a 
mimosa, watching an opportunity to dart on 
some luckless beetle ; down it pounces on 
its prey, which it bears away to a neighbour¬ 
ing thorn, impales and devours ; then flits 
within a few feet of the ground to a new 
perch, from whence with head awry, it 
examines intently the ground beneath, now 
and then answering the harsh scream of. its 
companion on some neighbouring tree. 

LANIUS HYPOLEUCOS, Blyth. Very 
closely allied toL. hardwiekii, Vigors ; from 
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LANTANA SELLOVIANA. 


which it differs in having the entire crown 
nigrescent, passing gradually from the back of 
the forehead to dark ashey on the nape : the 
ear coverts being uniformly coloured with 
the feathers superiorly adjacent: in hav¬ 
ing the rump and upper tail coverts of the 
same deep maroon colour as the back and 
scapularies: in the much greater develop¬ 
ment of the ferruginous margins of the great 
wing coverts aud tertiaries: and in hav¬ 
ing the under parts uniformly white, a little 
subdued, and tinged with a very faint blush, 
but having no trace of rufous ou the flanks 
and elsewhere.— Mr . Blyth's Report. 
LANIUS LEUCORIIYNCHOS, see Swal¬ 
low tribe. 

LANJANUM, Tel. Antimony, 

LAN1NG, Hind. Vitis indica. 

LAN J AS AVAR AMU, or Gontema goma- 
ru chettu, Tkl. Ipomoea filicaulis, Blum. — 
Convolvulus medium, R. i, 474—C. fiiiformis, 
Th'tinb. —C. prostratus, Ileyne , 139. 

LANKA, II znd. An island: the residence 
of the giant Havana, supposed to be the 
modern Ceylon. In hiuduism Borna Coti is 
an imaginary city,.supposed to lie under the 
equator at 90° from Lanca. From a note in 
the English translation of Abul Fazl’s Ay in 
Akbery (Calcutta Edition, Yol. iii, p. 36) we 
learn that there are many reasons for conclud¬ 
ing Lanka to have been part of the Tapro- 
bane of the ancients ; and that Taprobane, or 
more properly Tapobou, which in Sanscrit 
signifies the “ wilderness of prayer,” was a 
very large island, including the whole or the 
greater part of the Maidive islands, which 
have since been destroyed by inundations.— 
Ouselei/s Travels , Vol, i, p. 33. See 
Lanca, Kunawer, Mahabharata, Meghnad, 
Mehrawuu, Rama, Ravana, Vishnu. 

LANKA MIRCII, Beng. Capsicum fru- 
tescens 

LANKAMULLA, see India. 

LANKA SIJ, Bkng. Euphorbia tirucalli, 

- LANKARATTI, Singh. Ruby. 

LAN-KEET or Long-eet, literally Dra¬ 
gon’s cave or den, au uninhabited island in 
the Canton river, in lat. 22* 41' N. 

LANSEH, is a small oval fruit, of a whitish 
brown colour, which, beiug deprived of its 
thin outer coat, divides into five cloves, of 
which the kernels are covered with a fleshy 
pulp, subacid, and agreeable to the taste. The 
skin contains a clammy, juice, extremely 
bitter, and, if not stripped with care, it is apt 
to communicate its quality to the pulp. M. 
Correa de Serra, in les Annales du Mus. d’ 
Hist. Nat., Tom. x, p. 157, PL 7, has given a 
description of the Lansium domesticura, from 
specimens of the fruit preserved in the collec¬ 
tion of Sir Joseph Banks. The chupak, 
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ayer-ayer and rambd are species or varieties 
of the same fruit.— Marsderis Hist . of Sun ia- 
tra,p. 101. 

LANSIUM AQUEUM, Jack . The Ayer- 
Ayer, Malay, is a fruit so nearly resem- 
bliug the Lanseh in most particulars that 
Dr. Jack, hesitating to rank it as a species, 
mentions it as a permanent and well- 
marked variety under the name var. p. L. 
aqueum. The fruit of the Ayer-Ayer is 
rounder, and the pulp more watery, and 
dissolves more completely in the mouth than 
the Lanseh. Both are highly esteemed by 
the Malays, and are equally agreeable to the 
European palate. The juicy envelope of the 
seeds is the part eaten, and the taste is cooling 
aud pleasant.— Linnaan Transactions , iv, rf. 
114; Eng . Cyc. 

LANSIUM D’OMESTICUM. 

Var. a. Langsat, Malay, Javanese, shape globular. 
Var. b. Duku ,, „ ,, oblong. 

Langsab, Jav. | Langsat, Malay. 

The Lansium is one of a genus of plants 
of the natural order Meliacesn, consisting of 
moderately-sized fruit-bearing trees, and pecu¬ 
liar to the Malay archipelago. Europeans 
regard its fruit as next to the raangosteen. 
It is about the size of a pigeon’s egg, having a 
tough white skin with a bitter taste, and the 
edible part is the pulpy semi-transparent 
envelope of the seed. To the same genus 
belong tho duku, also the lingseh, langsat or 
langsab, for in all these forms the word is 
written, the ram bell and the ayar-ayar, pro¬ 
bably all four but varieties of the same species. 
The duku is the most esteemed of them, aud to 
the European palate is the best of the native 
fruits of the Archipelago, after the mangostin. 
Tho natives class it after the durian and 
mangostiu. Mr. Hogg states this plant to be 
a native of the Antilles. It is of the size of 
a pigeon’s egg, of globular form, aud covered 
with a coriaceous skin of tho colour of parch¬ 
ment. The species seems to be indigenous in 
the western portion of the Archipelago, but 
to have been introduced into the Philippines, 
where one variety of it, the langseh, is culti¬ 
vated.— Crawfurd's Diet., pp . 21, 125 ; 
Hogg's Veg. Kingdom f p . 171. 

LANTANA, a genus of plants belonging 
to the natural order Verbenaceae or Vervains. 

LANT ANA NIYEA var. MUTABILIS, 
Changeable lautana, is a straggling shrub, 
which appears to bo quite naturalized in the 
neighbourhood of Maulmain ; though rarely 
seen in other parts of the provinces. The 
flowers are yellow when they first open out, but 
afterwards change to a rose colour.— Mason . 

LANTANA SELLOVIANA, a large 
shrub, producing pink, yellow, orange-colour* 
ed heads of flowers, they blossom at all 
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seasons, and are found in most gardens, the all running from the north-east to south-west, 
leaves have the scent of black currants, the and the great snowy ranges lying on each 
berries are eaten, may easily be propagated by bank of the Lantsan and Nou-Kiang rivers are 
seed, or suckers.— Riddell . a continuation of the great ranges, which, 

LANTERN FEAST. The feast of lan- rising to the north of the Tibetan town of 
terns, amongst the Chinese, takes place on the Tsiamdo, must form at their conjunction with 
first full moon of the new year. It affords op- the Himalaya what is believed to be the 
portunity for a display of ingenuity and taste, chief barrier to direct communication between 
in the construction and mechanism of a variety Bathang and Lassa. 

of lanterns made of silk, varnish, horn, paper LANUN, or lllanun, a practical race occu- 
and glass, some of which are supplied with pying places in the Archipelago. They have 
moving figures of men galloping on horse- been repeatedly displaced by the expeditions 
back, fighting, or performing various feats, against the pirates. See Borneo, Kyan, La- 
together with representations of birds, beasts drones, Piratania. 

and other living creatures all in full motion. LANYEN-PWEN, Bukm. Caryophyllus 
The moving principle in these is formed by a aromaticus, Linn . 

horizontal wheel, turned by the draft of air LAO-KIUN, or Lao-tse, a celebrated Chi- 
created by the heat of the lamp, and the nese philosopher, b. c. 604. He was a con- 
circular motion is communicated in various temporary of Kung-fu-tse or Confucius, and 
directions, by means of fine threads attached author of “ the Taou-Tih-Kiug”—the book 
to the moveable figures.— Davies . See De- of Virtue and Reason, containing his religious 
Wali, Dipawali, Lakshmi. philosophy which was translated into French 

LANTOA or Ty-ho, an island 14 miles by M. Stanislas Julien. He was the founder 
long and 5 miles broad, is near Canton, and of the sect of Doctors of Reasons, the Taoist 
its S. or S. W. point is in lat. 22* 12' N., or Reason Sect. He was a hermit, an ascetic 
long. 113* 51* E., the N. E. point being in lat. who discouraged acceptance of public employ- 
22* 21 # N., long. 114* 2' 22" E. ments, he made reason the groundwork of 

LANTSAN, a river on the west of China, his doctrine, the Taou worship resembles the 
The journey thence to the west is in a country Logos of the Platonists, and they have much 
inhabited by the numerous tribes of Yatezu, to recommend them, but his teachings have 
Mooquor, Moso and Leisu. These tribes live merged into gross idolatrous rites, the study 
in small villages, each under its own head- of astrology and necromancy, fanatical observ- 
man, the whole tribe being ruled by one chief, unces, self-inflictions, such as dancing in 
who holds the Chinese rank of Bluebutton, flames, mutilating the body, practising absti- 
and is a tributary of the Chinese government, nenceand seclusion.— Bowring ; ChineseEm- 
having authority in all cases except those pire, ch . xi. See Budd’ha. 
involving life and death, which are referred LAO-BAN, also Heku-ka-ma ? Burm. 
to the nearest Chinese mandarin. The whole Benjamin. 

of these tribes inhabit a strip of country lying L AO-CIIARSA, Hind. The rope and bucket 

between the Kinchar Kiaug aud Lantsan river: apparatus, for drawing water from wells in 
they are peaceable and industrious, cultivat- districts where the Persian wheel is not used, 
ing peas, tobacco, opium and scanty crops of LAOKALAM, see Hindoo, 
cotton, they also collect gold, both by washing LAOO, Beng. Cucurbita lagenaria, Linn . 
the sands of the Lantsan Kiang and by min- Lagenaria vulgaris. 

ing in the hill-sides. Each tribe pays a tithe LAOS or Lau or Lawa or Wa, a wild 
to its chief, who in turn pays two-thirds of tribe on the mountains between the Irawadi 
his Bhare as tribute to the Chinese govern- and the Meenan, north of the latitude of Ava. 
ment. The costume of the women is fantastic There is a small settlement in Amherst. The 
but graceful ; it consists of a head-dress of term Lau or Lawa is applied by the Chinese 
red cloth, closely braided with cowrie-shells, to all the chief nations on the S. W. frontier 
fbr which the Moso women occasionally sub- of Yunan. One writer calls the feudatory 
stitute a very becoming little cap or hood of tribes in Yunan by the term Lolo or Lao, 
red and black cloth, with pendent tassel, a called Shy an by the Burmese. Some writers 
short loose jacket with long wide sleeves, regard the Lao as «a distinct tribe of Shan, 
and buttoned up the front, and a kilt-like LAOS, are a people of the Siamese ordinary 
petticoat of home-made cotton stuff, reach- group, the most civilized of whom occupy the 
ing from the waist to the knee, and made valley of the Menam and its feeders ; those 
in longitudinal plaits or gathers. The road of the west are called Thaung-Khao or white 
fVom the Jeddo range of mountains, near bellies, because they do not tattoo themselvps 
Ta-tsian-loo up to the banks of the Lantsan like the Thaung Dari or black bellies. Tho 
river, crosses range after range of ifaountains, Phi-phrai and the Phi-lok are their wood 
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demons. The Thevada are their tutelary the Irawadi, where their capital was at 
deities. The Laos dwell in Zimmay, also gaung (MuaDg-gaung or Mung Khong) and 
spelt Changmai and X\eng-ma\ ? on the Menam wheuce in A. d. 1224, they sent an expedition 
between 19* and 22*N. L. due north of Siam which subjugated Asam and established Ahom 
proper, and due west of the Burmese frontier, rule. Their native country was a portion of 
with Laphuu and Lakhon, two small territo- the basins of the Mekong and the Menam, 
ries attached : there are 20 waterfalls on the including Yunnan. About the same time, they 
Menam between Zimmay and Bankok. The took possession of a higher portion of the up* 
Laos are buddhist; their language is the same per basin of the Mili, where their chief seat 
as that of the Siamese. Salt is the chief was at Kharati, whence the name by which this 
article of barter. The Laos alphabet more branch is still known. At present, the Lao, 
resembles that of Kambodia, than that of Siam, under the names of Shan and Khamti, are 
they use rice and distil and use a liquor from found in Upper Assam, and scattered over a 
it. Thai is the native name of the Siamese, large portion of the northern half of the basin 
and their chief division are Laos, Shyan (or of the Irawadi, nearly to the confluence of 
Ahom) and Khamti. Their general com- the Khyen-dwen with the principal stream, 
plexion is light brown, their hair black and Sporadic villages are even found in Arakan ; 
abundant, nose not flattened. The name of on the eastern side they are scattered along 
the original conquerors, their alphabet and the Sa-luen as far as 18°. The whole of the 
language, was Ahom. Ahom or Ehom was the Menam basin is in their hands, with the 
designation oflbe races mixed with the royalty exception of a small part of the right side 
of Arracjtn, and opposed to the pretensions near its head ; and they also occupy a large 
of the king of Ava at a very early period portion of the basin of the Me-kong. The 
of Burmese history. The Siamese head may eastern tribes are known as Lo-Lo, Lau and 
be considered as a remarkable modification of Thai. In the basin of the Irawadi, the Shan 
the Burmah-Chinese head, with a peculiar are intermixed with the Tibeto-Burman 
tendency to elongation and verticality. They tribes amongst whom they have intruded, but 
have large straight faces, flat occiputs, low- in large portions of it, they are the principal 
ness of the hairy scalp, comparatively smal" population and in the N. E, corner of the 
and firm mouth, hard staring eye and a grave empire, the Kham-ti may be considered as 
expression. The Siamese tongue appears by independent. It is probable that the Siamese, 
far the most widely spoken language of with the tribes of the upper Menam and of 
Ultra-India. It was at one time the lingua the Mekong, are directly connected with 
franca of Kidali, almost as much as the those of Yunnan and are not offshoots from 
Malay, and even that wandering negro tribe, the colony of Muang-gaung. The Siamese 
the Simaug, spoke it in some places. It was have advanced more than halfway down the 
also current in Asam and Yunnan at the Malay peninsula and but for the check given 
opposite extremities of Ultra India. Cam- to them towards the close of last century, by 
bodia, Laos of the Lu country, Luang, the establishment of Pinang, as a British 
Phra-Bang and Nan are tributary to Siam, settlement, their sway would now have em- 
Mr. Logan remarks that perpetual aggres- braced Perah, and probably have extended to 
sions, frequeut conquests, extirpations of vil- the confines of Malacca. The northern clans 
lages, and migrations, mark the modern his- almost everywhere retain their independence, 
tory of nearly all the Tibeto-Burman tribes although owning a nominal allegiance and in 
* and of the different clans of the same tribe, some instances paying tribute to Burmab, to 
In recent ages, the Laos have settled in the China, or to Siam, those on the frontiers of 
lands of the Sing-pho, the Bodo, the Burman Yunnan propitiating both the Golden Foot 
the Peguan, the Kambojan and the Malay and and the son of heaven, by an acknowledgment 
have originated communities having no of fealty, and some sending a triennial offering 
connection with each other. The Singpho at to the latter. 

a late period forced their way from Burmah On the south-east of Asam are numerous 
iuto Assam. The Bodo have occupied the Shan tribes, many of them subject to the 
country of the Mikir, and the Arung Burmese. These belong to the Siamese or 
Angami and Kuki have intruded on both. T’hai group who are composed of the Siamese 
The same tribes also, separated into clans proper, the Kham-ti, the Laos and the Shan 
and villages, are permanently at war with who each speak a dialect of their own, none of 
each other, Kuki flees from Kuki, Sing-pho which are like the Burmese, 
from Sing-pho, Abor from Abor. About Shan and Shyan call themselves T’hi or 
the thirteenth century of the Christian era, Thai and occupy great part of Laos and Slam 
the Laos were a powerful and conquering and bordering districts of Burmah* In per** 
people in the upper portion of the basin of sonal appearance, customs and languages, the 
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^Sffean aud Karen are but offshoots of the same and those who do not. The tatooed or black- 
stock. The Laos, the Shan and the people bellies, occupy the districts of Xieng Mai, 
called Ahom were originally the same and Laphun, Lakhon, Muang Phre and Muang. 
once held Asam and Bhotan under their Nan. The non-tatooed (white-bellied) live 
dominion. The Shan or Shan race, swarm in in the districts of Muang Lorn and Muang 
countless tribes over the countries stretching Luang and Phra-Bang. The Laos spoken lau- 
fromlhe valleys between China and Tibet guage is a modification of the Siamese: so 
on the north, to the Gulf of Siam in the close is the resemblance, that the two sections 
south, and if united would form the most easily understand one another. The Laos 
formidable state in Eastern Asia. They occu- writing,-however, is more like that of Cam¬ 
py all the territories between the Irawadi and bodia than of Siam. The Laos, like the 
the mountains of Anam. At Bhamo, to the Siamese, wear a tuft of. hair on the top of 
north, east and south-east of which they are their heads, which looks like a black brush, 
numerous, the language of the Shan corres- the skull being shaven all round the tuft at 
poods with that of the Siamese. Their habits, every new moon. The Laos houses are built 
mode of living aud of cultivation of the ground, upon piles of wood, and made of bamboo 
correspond with those of the Khy-eng and canes, ingeniously interlaced, and roofed with 
Karen. People of the T’hai group have a leaves. Of the character of the Laos people, 
superior physical development, and resemble Pallegoix expresses a most favourable opi- 
the Balinese. nion. He says, they are peaceful, submissive, 

The Lau, on the borders of China, differ patient, sober, faithful, frank find simple, but 
little from the Chinese of Yunnan, and their credulous and superstitious. They are honest, 
stock, was probably the same. Where they abhor theft, and oue of their kings is said to 
are in contact with the older races, they have condemned robbers to bo fried alive in a 
have considerably altered. In the valley of pan of burning oil. 15ut the moral tone has 
the Menam, their height is about 1^ inches been lowered of late years, in consequence of 
less than the average Chinese, but as the the visitations of war and the presence of 
average stature of the French is the same much misery. The Laos are buddhists. Of 
(5 feet 3 inches) the Siamese may still be their religious belief, Pallegoix says, “They 
considered as of the middle size. honour the statues of Buddha, but render 

The Lau or Shan race speak a language more worship to the genii aud the demons 
which was primarily east Ilimalaic, like Mon, than to their idol. ’ Of these genii there are 
Kambojan, Anam and Pa-long. Like them, several sorts :—1st. The wood demons (phi 
it was carried at some remote period, into the plirai), whose authority is exercised in forests, 
Brahmaputra-Gangetic province, and received into which if any one have the temerity to 
some Dravidian roots. Subsequently it shared penetrate, especially during the night, he 
in the great eastern movement of the Himalaic often disappears, and nothing more is heard 
dialects from the basin of the Ganges into of him. But sometimes the adventurer is 
that of the Irawadi, where it was intimately transported to an enchanted land, in which he 
connected with some of the intrusive west- leads for years a life of illusions, but finally 
Ilimalaic or Tibeto-Burman dialects. It was escaping from their magic influence, he finds 
then pressed further into the cast, iuto the himself at the door of his hut, hardly recog- 
basin of the upper Mekhong and Tong-king, nizable by his wife and children, who had 
and became the language of Yunnan. During ceased to remember him. Sometimes these 
the Han dynasty, Chinese colonies began to wood demons are reported to punish the in- 
occupy the valleys of Yunnan, and from that vader of their territories with malignant 
time, Lau was exposed to the influence of fevers, which destroy him in a few days ; 
Chinese and began to receive the modified 2nd, The phi lok, or fear-giving demons, 
form it possessed when the pressure of that These are busied in frightening human beings 
great race on the older tribes of Yunnan by all sorts of illusions of sight and hearing, 
caused the Lau to swarm to the westward At night they haunt the neighbourhood of 
and southward. When they re-entered the men’s abodes, they wander about the public 
basin of the Irawadi, they had acquired from roads, and exhibit themselves in all sorts of 
their partially Chinese civilization, a supe- monstrous shapes ; 3rd, The malignant de- 
riority over the Tibeto-Burman tribes of mons or the phi pob, are the objects of 
northern Ultra India, which made the Lau special apprehensions, on account of their 
clans predominant along the central belt of voracity. There are certain sorcerers who 
Ultra-India from the Himalaya to the mouth are supposed to control these demons ; and 
of the Menam. when one person means to injure another, he 

The Laos races are divided into two very makes a present to the sorcerer, who compels 
distinct sections—those who tatoo their bodies, the attendance of the demons, which enters 
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the body of his victim, gradually devours the I LAP, Hind. Gymnosporia spinosa. 
entrails, heart and Wver, so that he pines from \ LAP ALE, a Singhpo tribe occupying the 

day to day, and at last expires *, 4th, The \ mountain tract in lat. 26 IS., fromioug. 91 to 

thevada, or tutelar genii, who occupy the 9B R, on the left hank of the Irawadi river 
huts of the natives, and protect their families, as far east as the Goolan Sigoon range. 

These guardian angels must be treated with LAPEN1S CURTUS, Lapenis Hard- 

great kindness, or disease will attack the wiekii, see Ilydridae. 

family, the rice-crop will perish, and misery LAPHRA, Hind. Salvia lanata. 

enter the dwelling. Sir John Rowring saw LAPHIJN, see Laos. 

the Laos women of the highest rank^seut for LA-PIIYAN, Burm. In Amherst, a heavy, 

by their lords to gratify his curiosity. They solid, large-sized timber, but rather liable to 

have crawled into the presence, and, with bow- injury from a peculiar insect, not the white 

ed head, waited trembling for the commands of ant.— Captain Dance. 

their husbands. Their dress is more graceful LAPIDARY OPERATIONS, are exten- 
than that of the Siamese women, especially sivc with the agates, onyxes, cornelians, and 
their mode of arranging and adorning their bloodstones, of the Iiaj-Peepla rauge, and 
hair, which was sometimes ornamented with Cambay cornelians, as they are called from 
fragrant white flowers. They wore the pague, the place where they are mostly cut, and from 
which is the universal costume of Siam ; a which they are almost wholly brought to 
sort of light scarf passed over the shoulders Bombay. The cornelian in the Raj-Peepla 
and covered the breast, and a handsome silk range is found in a bed of blue clay—the 
tissue encircled the waist ; no shoe or sandal detritus, probably, of the adjoining rocks, 
was on the feet, and the legs were uncovered Shafts are pierced in this to the depth of from 
to the knees, though there seemed an anxiety thirty to thirty-five feet, and horizontal gal- 
to conceal the feet beneath their garments leries run in any direction that suits the fancy 
when they crouched down. Almost all the of the miner : they are distributed pro- 
opulent nobles have wives from Laos, many miseuously, and do not appear to lie in veins 
of whom would be considered pretty. They or loads. The galleries seldom exceed a 
are of diminutive stature, singularly meek ex- hundred yards in length,—they often run into 
pressiou, liquid eyes, and graceful movement, those of other mines : they are generally five 
They have the art of obtruding the elbow feet in height, and four across. To each mine 
forwards, which is deemed an aristocratic there are thirteen men attached—they work 
accomplishment among the Siamese ladies, by turns. Each man must send up so many 
who frequently take occasion to exhibit this basketsful of earth and stones before he is re- 
subtle action of their arms, and which could lieved. The stones are collected in baskets 
ouly be produced by very early training. The and drawn up by a rope run over a roller or 
Laos organ is a collection of sixteen fine and pulley. A group of people await them at the 
long bamboos, bound by a circle of ebony, mouth of the shaft, and examine them one 
where there is an opening for the aspiration after auother by chipping each on a piece of 
and inspiration of the breath, which causes stone : the compact and fine-grained are the 
the vibration of a number of small silver best, and the blacker the hue is at first the 
tonguelets, placed near a hole made in each redder it becomes after being burnt. There 
bamboo, over which the fingers run with were in 1832 about one thousand miners 
great dexterity. He often heard sweet music employed ; and each man carried home with 
and sweet voices as he passed along the streets, him a basket of stones every evening. They 
or floated upon the waters of the Meinam ; were spread out on the ground, and for a 
and, on inquiry, he learnt that the sweet- whole year turned over every four or five days 
est was the music of Laos. Once, he called to the sun : the longer they are exposed the 
on the second king of Siam, and found him richer become their tints. In the month of 
playing on a singularly harmonious instru- May they are burnt. The operation is effect- 
ment composed of reeds of the bamboo, an ed by placing the stones in black earthen pots 
instrument nearly eight feet in length, and or chatties. The pots are placed mouth under, 
groups of meek-eyed, gentle, prostrate people a hole being pierced in the bottom of each : 
had been introduced, to exhibit their move- over this is put a piece of broken pot. The 
ments, which rather resemble the graceful pots are arranged in single rows : sheep’s 
position of the ancient minuet than the frisk- dung is the only fuel found to answer, the 
ness of the European “ light fantastic toe.”— fire is always lighted at sunset and allowed td 
Latham's Descriptive Ethnology ; Mr . Lo - bum till sunrise. If any white spots appear 
gan , in Journal Indian Archipelago ; Bow - on the surface of the pot, the burning is 
ring's Siam , Vols, i, p . 89 ; ii, pp, 2-4. See reckoned incomplete, and the fire continued 
India, Siam. some time longer. On being removed from 
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LAPIDARY OPERATIONS. 


LAPIS LAZULI. 


the fire, the stones that have flaws are thrown Corneliaus—exports of—value 

aside as useless : those not sufficiently burn 1844. 1845. 

are kept for uext year’s burning, and the re- Persian Gulf......Rs. 2,269 Rs. 1,257 

mainder are sold for exportation. Nearly th< Calcutta. 4,179 4,913 

whole of the stones are cut at Cara bay—th< Coromandel Coast. . 315 

greater part of them are made into beads, Malabar and Canara... 89 . 

The following is the process : the stones are Ceylon. 2,536 1,540 

first broken up iuto pieces of suitable size for Great Britain. 100 216 


the end they are desired to serve. An iron 
spike is stuck into the ground, point upwards : 
the stone is placed on this and chipped with 
a hammer till nearly rounded : it is then 
passed on to the polisher, who seizes it in a 
pair of wooden clams and rubs it against a 
piece of sandstone placed in au inclined plane 
before him, turning it round from time to time 
till it assumes a globular form. It is then 
passed on to the borer and polisher : a hole is 
drilled in it with diamond dust, and the beads 
are finally polished by being put in a bag with 
some fine emery and rubbed against each 
other. The stones for other uses are sawn 
or ground down. The native lapidary’s tools, 
are simple and efficient to a degree. The 
wheel consists of a strong wooden platform 
sixteen inches by six, and three inches thick. 
In this are two strong wooden uprights. 

A wooden roller, eight inches long and 
three in diameter, is fastened into a head 
at the one end. This works on an iron 
spindle or axle at each end. On the one 
end the axle is screwed and fitted with a nut, 
by which the saw or grinding wheel can be 
made fast. The saw consists of a thin plate 
of iron,—the cutting material consisting of 
native emery or ground corundum—koorund 
as it is called. The lap wheels consist of two 
circular discs or cakes of lac with ground 
koorund, coarse or fine according to the work 
—of a copper disc for polishing, and a wooden 
one for finishing the work. These are spun 
backwards and forwards by a bow, the string 
of which passes round the roller. The lapi¬ 
dary sits on his hams, steadying the wheel 
with his foot and holding on the stone with 
his left hand while he works the bow with 
his right. For very fine work a small-sized 
wheel similar to the English lapidary’s wheel, 
but of a smaller size, is used. It is driven by 
a multiplying wheel, strap and pulley. The 
Custom House returns, give the value of the 
traffic in Cambay stones, at which the average 
betwixt £10,000 and £12,000 annually,— 
one per cent, of the stones trading their way 
to Europe. 

Cornelians—exports of—value: — 


1844. 1845. 

China.Rs. 73,443 Rs. 59,653 

Singapore.. 5,352 645 

Arabian Gulf. 935 18,197 

Suez... . 40 


Cutch. . 28 

Kurrachee. . 35 

Goa, &c... 53 . 

Concan. 1,062 . 

Guzerat. 3,460 2,000 


The chief articles into which they are 
wrought are paper-weights, knife-handles, 
miniature-sized cups and saucers, tablets for 
snuff-boxes, sets of brooches, necklaces, 
bracelets, pins, buttons and studs. A field 
gun, with all its appointments, is one of the 
finest ornamental pieces of Cambay stone¬ 
work— they sell for from Rs. 40 to Rs. 50. 
The polish of Cambay stones is not such as 
pleases the eye of the English lapidary—yet 
were they sent home in their roughly finished 
state, they are so cheap that they might be 
expected to become a considerable article of 
commerce. They might be built up into 
mosaics for work-tables, into chess-boards, 
and other elegant articles of furniture—the 
chief part of the work being performed here, 
where labour is cheap, the final finish being 
given at home. Tftie Cambay agates equal the 
finest “ Scottish pebbles” in beauty ; they 
generally exceed them in size, and may be had 
or a mere fraction of the price.— Paper by 
Capt. Fulljames , iu the Transactions of the 
Bombay Geographical Society for 1839. 

LAPIDATION, is an ancient practice, 
till common in the east, and is a token of 
haste. Yet, in some parts of Arabia, 6tones 
are thrown at tombs as a compliment to the 
tenant. And in the Somali country, the 
laces where it is said holy men sat, receive the 
ame doubtful homage.— Burton's Pilgrimage 
o Meccah , Vol . iii, p . 341. 

LAPIS LAZULI. 

.iu Li, Chin. I Lajaward, Hind. 

Ho-t»i, „ I Lajburd, „ 

Azure stone, Eng. | Lazwardi, Malay. 

Great quantities of this mineral are procur¬ 
ed from the island of Hainan, in the Chinese 
Seas. It is found in Persia, Baluchistan, 
Jhina, Siberia and Bucharia, and Varies in 
price from 10s. to 15s. the ounce. It is found 
n the ruby mines of Badakhshan, also in the 
mountains at the source of the Koultouk, a 
ittle river which flows into the Baikal Lake, 
where it is detached from the rock by Seating 
t with fire and then dashing cold water on 
t. It is said to be found massive with iron 
pyrites, amongst the Ajmeer hills, especially 
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LAPLAND. 


LAPWING. 


the Nag-pahar range : this stone is sold by all tlie future by the arrangement of the cracks, 
the attars or druggists of India, both as The same custom exists among the Mongol 
a mediciue and as a pigment. Firgamu in and Tungus of Siberia and the Bedouin . The 
Badakhshan stands at the head of the fer- Vines vary of course greatly, still there are 
tile portion of the Kokcha valley, which, 1 certain principal cracks which usually occur, 
south of this, takes the name of Koran. The Chipeyan of North America also make 
Beyond Firgamu the mountains rise directly their magic drawings on shoulder-blades, 
from the bed of the river. Where the deposits which they then throw into the fire. Williams 
of lapis lazuli occur, the valley of the describes various modes of divinatiou practised 
Kokcha is about 200 yards wide. The in Fiji. In Fiji, one mode of operating is to 
formation is of black and white limestone, bury a cocoa-nut, with the eye upwards, 
unstratified, though plentifully veined with beneath the temple-hearth, on which a fire is 
wavy lines. Under the spot to be quarried a kept constantly burning ; and as the life of 
fire is kindled, and its flame, fed by dry furze, the nut is destroyed, so the health of the 
is made to flicker over the surface. When person it represents will fail, till death ensue, 
the rock has become sufficiently soft, flake In India, also, magicians make small figures 
after flake is knocked off, by hammering till of mud, on the breasts of which they write 
the mineral is discovered. Deep grooves are the names of those whom they wish to annoy, 
then picked out round the lapis lazuli, into They then ‘pierce the images with thorns, 
which crow-bars are inserted and the stone or mutilate them, so as to communicate a 
and part of its matrix are detached. The corresponding injury to the person represent- 
wovkmen enumerate three descriptions of ed.— Jordan's Men I have known , p . 73 ; 
lajward ; these are the neeli or indigo coloured, Lubbock's Origin of Civilpp. 142, 144- 
the asmani or light-blue, and the sabzi or 145. See India. 

green, and their relative value is in the order LAPLYI, a shoe made of the bark of trees, 
they are mentioned. The richest colours are LAPORTEA CRENULATA, Gaud. 
found in the darkest rock, and the nearer the Urtica crenuiata, Roxb. \ Maoossa-gas», Sinoh. 
river the greater is said to be the purity of Very common in Ceylon up to an elevation 
the stone. The mines have been known from of 5,000 feet, iu damp forests.— Thw. En. 
a very early period. Its chief use, however, FI. 7^eyl., p. 259. 

is for affording Ultramarine, a beautiful LAPORTEA TERMINALIS, Wight, Ie. 
pigment, highly valued by painters. The Grows iu the Central Province of Ceylon at 
colour of this stone is a fine azure blue, having an elevation of 4,000 to 6,000 feet. — Thw. 
little lustre, but susceptible of a fine polish. En.Fl. Zeyl. , p. 259. 

The Chinese are supposed to use it in paint- LAPTA, Hind. Cenchrus echinatus, also 
ing upon copper and on their porcelain. Panicum verticillatum. 

The Chinese buddhists regard this mineral as LAPTEL. The valley of the Laptel being so 
one of the seven precious things. By expo- much more open and accessible to Gnari than 
sure to heat and moisture, it loses its beautiful to Jwar or to Pinkauada, it seemed question- 
azure and assumes sometimes a black, some- able whether it did not belong to Lhassa, but 
times a chalky appearance. It is used in the flow of its water is into Pinkanada, so 
native medicine for mixing with jalap pow- the British frontier advances to the crest of 
ders and in other compounds ; it is not taken the Balch mountains and the low Pass into 
alone. Dr. Honigberger says he applied it Shelshel. Lieut. Weller penetrated just up 
externally to ulcers.— Emmanuel; Gen. Med. to the frontier line : Laptel has been visited 
Top., p. 162 ; Comp. Desc. ; T\ W. Atkin - by two or three other English travellers, but 
son's Oriental and Western Siberia, p. 596 ; for veuatic, rather than geographical, pur- 
WoocTs Fersonal Narrative of a journey to poses.— Lieut . Weller in Asiatic Journal, 
the source of the Oxus , by the route of the No. 134, 1833, journey to the Balch Fass 
Indus, Cabul and Badakhshan, pp. 264-66 ; in May and June 1842. 

Powell's Hand-book, Econ. Frod., Funjab, LAPURIP or Dalupiri island, inlat. 19* 
p. 65 ; Smith's Mat. Med. of China, p. 129. 15' N., long. 12T 14' E. It is one of the five 
See Balas-Ruby, Lapis Lazuli. islands near Cagayan. See Babuyan. 

LAPIS LYNCIA, Lat. Amber. LAPWING. The little brown-coloured 

LAPIS NERO, It. Lapis negro, Port., lapwing, Yanellus leucurus, is rare in most 
Sp. Blacklead for pencils. parts of India, and most probably migratory. 

LAPLAND. The Laplander or Lapp race in the Punjab. It is said to be common in 
is one of the most diminutive of the Mongo- Affghanistan, where, according to Mr. Blyth, 
lian group of the human family. The Lapp it is known by the name of Chizi. The call 
have a curious mode of divination. They put of the spur-winged lapwing (Lobivanellue 
a shoulder-blade in the fire and then foretell goensis) is peculiar. This unsettled water- 
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LAR. 


LARGE COMMON PUMPKIN. 


sprite often flies about at night, startling the 
unwary with its cry of Did dee doo it, did did 
did dee doo it. Like the European lapwing, 
it assails all who intrude on its haunts. It has 
horny spurs on the wings. Dr. Jerdon names 
V. cristatus, Chetusia gregaria, Ch. leucura, 
Saroeophorus bilobus, Hoploplerus ventralis. 

Whoever has unhooded the falcon at a lap¬ 
wing, or even scared one from her nest, need 
not be told of its peculiarly distressing scream, 
as if appealing to sympathy. Tradition relates 
that a lapwing was scared from her nest, as 
the rival armies of the Kuru and Paiidu joined 
in battle, when the compassionate Krishna, 
taking from an elephant’s neck a war-bell 
(vira guut'ha), covered the nest, in order to 
protect it. When the majority of the feudal 
nobles of Mar war became self-exiled, to avoid 
the almost demoniac fury of their sovereign, 
after his alliance with the British govern¬ 
ment, Anar Sing, the chief of Ahorc, a fine 
specimen of the Ralitor Rajput, brave, intelli¬ 
gent and amiable, was one day lamenting, 
that while all India was enjoying tranquillity 
under the shield of Britain, they alone were 
suffering from the caprice of a tyrant ; con¬ 
cluding a powerful appeal to Colonel Tod’s 
persoual interposition with the foregoing alle¬ 
gory, and observing on the beauty of the 
office of mediator : “ You are all powerful,” 
added he, “ and we may be of little account in 
the grand scale of affairs ; but Krishna con¬ 
descended to protect even the lapwing’s egg 
in the midst of battle.” Colonel Tod replied 
in the same strain, “ Would to God, Thakoor 
Sahib, I had the vira guut’ha to protect you.” 
— Tod's Rajasthan , Vol. i, p. 524 ; Adams ; 
Jerdon . See Birds. 

LAQUIS, Bisaya. A variety of the Ma¬ 
nilla Hemp plant, the fibres of the original 
abaca are termed Lamot by the Bisaya. 
Rumphius states that the Malay name is 
Pissang utan ; that it is called iu Amboyua, 
Kula abbaal, in Ternate, Faua ; and in Min¬ 
danao, Coffo, as also the cloth made from it. 
He distinguishes the Mandanao kind from 
that of Amboyna.— Royle Fib . PZ. 

LAR, the local name of the southern por¬ 
tion of the province of Sind, from Hyderabad 
to the sea, but the name seems at one time to 
have had a more extensive application. 
Ptolemy and the Periplus mention Guzerat 
under the term Larice, and Biruni and Abu’ 
V Fida place Somnat and even Tana in, or on, 
the borders of the province of Lar. The 
merchant Sulaiman calls the gulf of Cambay 
and the seas which wash the Malabar Coast, 
the seas of Lar, and Masudi says that at Sai¬ 
nt ur, Subara, Tana and other towns, a language 
called Lariya is spoken. The Charita enu¬ 
merates Lordes, or * country of the Lar/ 
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amongst the eighteen regions dependent on 
Auhulwarra, but for some fault, Komar-pal 
“ chased the tribe of Lar from the country.” 
Ibn-Said settles the point of position, saying 
that he had met with “ authorities which 
placed the famous temple of Somnath in the 
country of Lar.” The remains of this ancient 
tribe are now only to be discovered in Rajpu- 
tanah in the third or mercantile caste, forming 
one of the eighty-four great families residiug 
in Maroo, and following the Jain faith.— 
Elliot's History of India , VoL i, p. 378 ; 
Tod's Travels , p. 187. See Lar-de^, Larek. 

LAR. In Maiker is a race named Lar who 
seem to be a portion of a considerable tribe, 
the Lar of N. Western India. They are 
returned as a hindoo people of Maiker ; they 
are named Lour in Oomraoti, and are there 
3,485 iu number. The Lar are weavers of 
cloths of silk in Berar. 

LARA, see Wheat. 

L A RAN J AS, Port. Orange. 

LARA-S1YAII, Hind , Pushtu. The 
Kabul cherry. 

LARAT, see Timor laut. 

LARCH FIR, Eng. Abies larix. See 
Evergreens. 

LAR-CHINI, Duk. Corruption of Dar- 
chini, Cassia bark. 

LARD. 

Ohu-yu, Chin. Stir ki cliarbi, Hind. 

Hwa-yu, „ Dukkur-ki charbi, „ 

Chu-pan-yn, „ 

The fat of the omentum and mesentery of 
the pig, the melted fat of the domestic pig. 
Lard is employed in the formation of oint¬ 
ments, plasters, liniments, for other medicinal 
purposes, and also in cookery.— Waterston ; 
Faulkner. 

LARDIZABALACEiE, Lindl. An order 
of plants comprising, l sp. of Stauntonia. 

LARDO, It., Port., Sp. Bacon. 

LARD-STONE, Kw’ai-hwoh-shih, Chin., 
is a magnesian mineral, resembling steatite. 

LARDUM, Lat. Bacon. 

LAREK or Lardes, 8 miles S. S. W. of 
Ormuz, at the entrance of the Persian Gulf, 
is a small barren island, 5 \ miles long and 
4 broad, about 15 miles in circumference. 
Larek is supposed by a learned writer to be 
the Organa of Arrian, rather than Hormuz, 
which it nearly equals in size. Niebuhr 
has written its name Larej ; but Sir Ouseley 
suspects that the true orthography, if not 
Larek, would certainly be Lareg.— Kinneir*s 
Geographical Memoir , p . 13. 

LARES, see India, Hindoo. 

LARGA, Hind. Rhus cotinus. 

LARGE ASH, Eng. Fraxinus floribunda. 
LARGE COMMON PUMPKIN, Eng, 
Cucurbita maxima, Duck. ; W . $ A . 
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LARK. 


LARGE FLOWERED CRYPTOSTE- 
GIA, Eng. Cryptostegia grandiflora, R. Br . 

LARGER WOOD APPLE, Eng. JEgle 
marmelos, Corr. 

LARI. The Lari, exclusively holdNermuk, 
but reside also at Mustang and Shaee, with 
other tribes. Kuhak is occupied by the Ma¬ 
homed Shalii; Nurmuk by the Lari Brahui ; 
Lup by the Kalui Rind ; Kishan by the Sher- 
wani. See Lar, Kelat. 

LARICE, see Baclria, p. 284. 

LARIIXZE, a family of birds, sub-family 
Sterniuao. The Family Laridae.and its genera 
may be thus shown :— 


Fam .—Lar id a;. 

Sub-Jam —Larin®, 2 gen., 5 sp., viz.: 1 Catarracta ; 
4 Larus. 

Sub-Jam.'— Stern i nae. 

Viv. 1—Skimmers, 1 gen., 1 sp., viz.: l lihynchops 
albicoilis. 

Viv. 2—Marsh Terns, 7 gen., 10 sp., 1 Sy loch cl id on ; 
1 Gelochclidon; 2 ilydrochelidou; 1 Thalasscus; 1 
Seena; 3 Sterna; 1 Sternuila. 

Viv. 3-Oceanic Terns, 2 gen., 4 sp., 2 Onyclio- 
prion ; 2 Anous. 


LA RIM ITS, a genus of Ashes of the Fam. 
Sciamidae, comprising, 


4 Larimns, 

2 l’ogonias, 

2 Micropogon, 
15 Umbriua, 

3 Kques, 


3 Pachyurus, 
25 Seiwna, 

22 Corvina, 
17 Otolitlius, 
2 Ancylodon, 


3 Collichthys, 

1 Nehris, 

2 Loncluirus. 


LAR1STAN, bounds part of the frontier of 
Fnrs to the south. Laristan is the ancient 
kingdom of Lar. Gilam and Siras are on the 
coast of Laristan. Gilam appears to be the 
Ila of Arrian, but wc can scarcely suppose it 
the Ghiiau, which Uaindallah Kazvini enu¬ 
merates among the islauds of the gulf, subject 
to the Persian government.— Ouselei/s J'yet¬ 
i'els, Vol. i, p. 174 ; Near chits, p. 1375. Sec. 
Ed., 1807. See Ears, Kirman. 

LARIX DEODARA ? 


Cedrus deodara. 

Deodar, Anglo-Hind. | Keion, Hind. 

Its turpentine is the Keion ka tel, Hind. 
See Cedar, Cedrus, Deodar. 

* LARIX GRIFFITHII. 

Sail, Hind. | Himalayan Larch. Eng. 

Splits well, and is the most durable of any 
of the genus ; but the planks are small, soft 
and white.— Hook., Vol. ii, p. 45. See Cedar, 
Deodar, Turpentine. 

LARK. A writer has written of the delight 
expressed by one who had been many years 
in India, at seeing, upon his return to his 
native land, the sky-lark rise from the sod at 
his feet, and mount higher, and still higher, 
till reduced to a mere speck in the heavens, or 
utterly lost to view, all the while making the 
air ring with its music. Had he ventured 
forth into the fields of any part of India, he 
would have seen and beard the very same ; 
although the species (Alauda malabarica) is 


different, and may be somewhat inferior .o the 
European sky lark in song, so far at least as 
regards variety in the notes ; but there is 
really very little difference, so little that the 
two birds could assuredly not be distinguished 
by the voice alone, nor by the mode of Right. 
Examined, the common Indian lark may be 
described as resembling the European wood¬ 
lark in size and shape, with the plumage of 
the sky-lark. In the Himalaya on bare situa¬ 
tions and sheep-folds the sober-coloured moun¬ 
tain lark-finch, Leucosticte nemoricola, Blyth , 
is common. Like the British “ snow-flake” 
they may be seen in compact flocks flying 
from place to place. They congregate often 
to the number of 300 or 400 on the lesser 
ranges of the Himalaya during winter, and 
ascend even to the limits of forest in summer. 
Dr. Adams observed the black-bellied lark- 
finch (Pyrrhulaudti grisea), Gull-billed tern 
(Sterna auglica), in scattered numbers, flying 
wildly northwards, not settling anywhere, 
and evideutly on the way to the cooler regions 
of Central Asia to rear its young. The song- 
lark (A. arveusis) follows up the valleys to 
the limits of verdure. He saw one at Dras, 
but not subsequently. Alauda triborhyncha, 
Hodg., of the lower regiou, scarcely differs 
from the sky-lark of Europe. One distinction 
would appear to be, with reference to the 
former, that it seldom mounts so high or 
remains so long on wing ; it is a summer- 
visitor only, possibly migrating to the lowland 
valleys in winter. A Cashmere boatman 
would consider his establishment incomplete 
without an Affghan lark, Melauocorypha 
torquata. This bird is said to frequent the 
valley of Kashin ere in winter. The sweet 
notes of these songsters issuing from the 
boats as they pass up and down the river are 
very enchanting. In all the desert parts of 
Sind the crested calandre lark, Galerida 
cristata, is plentiful. It is not unlike the 
sky-lark, but does not “ up to heaven’s gate 
ascend.” It is generally met with in flocks 
duriug the cold months. The most abundant 
lark on the plains of Upper India and table¬ 
land of the peninsula, is this Charndol or 
Crested Lark, Galerida cristata or Alauda 
cristata which is also a European species, 
though of rare occurrence in Britain ; and the 
song of this bird, also its mode of delivery of 
it in the air, are not very unlike that of the 
Sky Lark, although it does not soar to so 
lofty an altitude. Larks are often domesti¬ 
cated in S. E. Asia. In China it is the 
Acridotheres cristellatus, the Shantung lark. 
It has great facility in learning sounds and 
will bark, mew, crow, cough and sneeze, 
sometimes talk, and a single bird will fetch 
£6. The Acridotheres will imitate the human. 
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voice accurately. In China, a starling is 
often domesticated : it is lively, good-natured 
and easily tamed. They also tame the fork¬ 
tailed Parus, the Leiothrix luteus of Scopoli. 
It is in form and habit like the robin of Bri¬ 
tain, is pretty, olive green, black forked-tail, 
with wiug primaries bright yelloVv and red. 
It turns summersaults on its perch. They 
have a short loud song. Canaries are sold 
in many shops of Japan. The grackle, Gru- 
culareligiosa called the Mina is largely domes¬ 
ticated. The partridge, the shrike are also 
largely domesticated. The Hoopoe is to be 
seen occasionally. — Blyth ; Adams. 

LARKSPUR, Eng. Delphinium ajacis. 

LARMEN, Burbi. Eurycles amboinensis, 
Sal • 

LA ROQUE, Author of a “ Voyage to 
Arabia the Happy, by the way of the Eastern j 
Ocean and the Straits of the Red Sea,” per¬ 
formed by the French for the first time in a. 
p. 1708, 1709 and 1710 ; also of a Journey 
in 1711, 1712 and 1713, from Mocha to the 
Court of the king of Yemen. 

LARRAK, see Larek, Hormuz or Ormuz, 
Kishm Islaml. 

LARUS BRUNNICEPIIALUS, Jerd ,. 
Indian hooded gull. 

LARUS FUSCUS, * Lesser Black-backcd 
Gulf of the Atlantic,Mediterranean, Red Sea, 
Indiau Ocean, Cape of G . Hope, N. Zealand, 
Kabul ( Burnes ), Bay of Bengal. 

Xema ridibunda or Larus ridibundus is 
the ‘ Black-headed Gulf of Europe, Asia, N. 
Africa ; not rare in India, but less common 
than the nearly affined X. brunneocephalus. 

LARVA, a caterpillar. In China, the 
dried larvae of flies, Wuh-kuh-ch’ung, Chinese, 
are given to children ill with marasmus. 

LAS, Tib., in Tibetan buddhism, actions 
on which the destiuy of human beings depend. 

LAS, Hind, of Jhilam district, inferior land. 

LAS, a section of Bcluchistan bordering 
the Arabian Sea. Its ruler is called the Jam. 
Las is separated from Lower Sind and the 
Indus delta by the Hala Mountains, and is 
occupied by the Lassi division of the Lumri 
or Numri tribe. They have about twelve 
divisions or clans, one of which, the Jamhut, 
furnishes their chief or Jam. They trace 
their origin to Samar, who founded Samar¬ 
kand, and acknowledge a consanguinity to 
the Bhatta of Jesulmiv, Tho Lumri are an 
active, hardy, pastoral people, their wealth 
consists in flocks of goats, with fewer buffa¬ 
loes and camels. They despise agriculture : 
wild Lumri aro found grazing on tho rocky 
banks of the Hab river. Their language 
varies little from that current iu Sind. They 
manufacture coarse fabrics from tho wool of 
their goats and camels. The Lumri eats 
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meat almost raw and is greatly addicted to 
the use of opium. Las has only two or three 
places for receipt of custom. Near oue of 
these, Bela, are found coins, trinkets and 
fuuereal jars. Sunmiani contains numerous 
of the Mehrnan sect or race, and part of the 
fixed population of Bela is called Jaghdal. 
Hormara is a sterile district with a port of 
same name subject to Las. Near Jabl Malan, 
is a tribe called Gujur ; at Garuki, the San- 
gur tribe, and at Hormara iu Mekran, with 
four hundred houses, is a tribe of this name. 
The Honnarp tribe say they came originally 
from Sind. Persani west of Hormara is a 
small port of two hundred houses. See Belu- 
chistan, Kelat. 

LASAJ, Hind. Artemisia elegans. 

LASAN, Hind. 

LASANA, Sans. Allium sativum, Linn, 
Garlic. Lahsan-ka-tel, Garlic oil. 

LASCAR, Anoi.o-Peks. A seaman ; a 
non-combatant iu the army ; from Lashkar, 
Pkrs. army, a public follower of the ord¬ 
nance or camp equipage department. 

LASH, a province adjoining Hint of Herat. 
To the north of Scistau and south of Furra, 
one of the governments under Herat, is the 
small district of Lash, held by a Sadozye 
Doorance. Lash itself is a place of consid¬ 
erable strength in those parts, being a fort 
on a scarped hill or rock, which resisted 
all Kamrau’s endeavours to take it.— Thirties' 
Parliamentary Papers , East India Cabul 
and Afghanistan , p. 134. 

LASHORI, Hind. Asparagus raeemosus. 

LASHTE, Hind. Asparagus punjabensis. 

LASIIUNA, Bhng. Allium sativum, Linn, 

LASIARA, Hind. Cordia myxa. 

LASIONAMA, see Cinchona. 

LASKAR, Hind. Delphinium bruuoni- 


anum. 

LASNIYAN, Hind. Cat’s eye gem. 
LASIURUS, a geuus of bats of the sub¬ 
family Vespertilionse, sub-order Cheiroptera. 


Sub-order. — Cheiroptera, 
Bats. 

Fam. —pteropopidso, Fru- 
givorous Bats. 

Qen. —Pteropus, 4 sp. 

Cynopterus, 2 sp. 

Macroglossus, 1 sp. 

Fam.'— Vampyridse, Vam- 
pyro bats. 

Sub-Fam. — Mcgaderma- 
timo. 

1 Gen . —Megaderma, 4 sp. 

Sub-Fam. —Rhinolophina? 

6 Gen. —Rhinolophus, 11 
sp. 

CoBlops, 1 sp. 

Rhinopoma, 1 ip. 

Nycteris, 1 sp. 

Fam. —Noctilionidee. 


Sub-Fam .—Taphozoinse. 

1 Gen. —Taphozous, 3 sp. 
Sub-Fam .—E octilioninse. 
1 Gen. —Nyctiuonus, 1 sp. 
Fam. —Vespertiliomdae. 
Sub-Fam .— Scotophilinse. 
3 Gen.— Scotophihis, 6 sp. 
N octu linia, 1 sp. 
Nycticejus, 8 sp. 
Sub-Fam. — Vespcrtilio- 
nime. 

8 Gen. —Lasiurus, 1 sp. 
Murina, 2 sp. 
Kerivoula, 4 sp. 
Yespertilio, 5 sp. 
Myotis, 6 sp. 
Pl&cotus, 2 sp. 
Barbastellug, 3 sp. 
Nyctopilus, 1 sp. 


I LASIURUS PEARSONII, Horsfield. 
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Length about 3^ in., of which the tail measures 
1^ in. ; having its extreme tip exserted. 
Head | in.; ears (posteriorly) | in. ; and 
about iu. from tip to tip. Expanse about 
13 in. ; fore-arm 1J in. ; tarse j in. ; head 
broad and short; the ears broad, sub-ovate, 
widely separated apart, and the tragus small, 
narrow and elongated. Teeth very robust ; 
the grinders antero-posteriorly compressed, 
with the carnassiers contiguous to the canine 
above and below, and the canines less elongat¬ 
ed than in the Nyctioeji : there are four 
incisors above, of which the outer or lateral 
are much smaller than the others. Fur soft 
aud extremely dense, of a uniform rufous- 
brown above and dingy greyish below, with 
conspicuous hoary tips a little curling ; more 
especially upon the head, shoulders and breast. 
The membranes are dusky and the alar is 
attached to the base of the outer hind-top. 
The lateral membranes near the body, and the 
whole inter-femoral, are somewhat plentifully 
covered with brownish-rufous fur, more scant 
on the inter-femoral, and very dense at the 
base of the tail above.— Mltjth. See Mammals. 
LASOR, llus. Snmlte. 

LASORA, IIind., Sans. Cordia myxa, 
Linn., also Cordia obliqua. 

LASOR BEXLINSKAJA, Rus. Prus¬ 
sian blue. 

LASRE, also Lasriun, and Lasrin, IIind. 
Albizzia odoratissima. 

LASSA. Its houses are large, and are fresh 
white-washed and painted every year, so as 
to present a gay appearance. In the city of 
Lassa, aud over the whole of Thibet, “ Gcawa 
ltemboochi” or the “ Grand Lama” is nomi¬ 
nally the supremo authority, in temporal and 
spiritual affairs. His residence is in Patala 
Goompa which is on the north side of Lassa. 

M. Hue says, that “ Lassa” in the Thibetan 
Jauguage means, “ Land of spirits.” The 
Mongolians on the same authority call this 
city “ Monche-dhot,” i. e., Eternal sanctuary. 
Chcboo Lama gives the following interpreta¬ 
tion, u L’lia” means God, “ Sa” abode or 
resting-place, hence it is the city of God, or 
the Eternal city. There are two Resident 
Envoys from China called “Ampas” stationed 
at Lassa ; subordinate to them are two great 
officers—Chinese, designated Daloo-he : their 
rank and occupation are those of general 
officers. Next to these are two Phopun who 
act as paymasters of the troops, and perform 
the duties of our Adjutant and Quarter Mas¬ 
ter Generals. They are also Chinese. One of 
the Daloo-he, and one of the Phopun are 
generally stationed at Digarchi. These officers 
constitute the general staff of the army in 
Thibet. Next in rank are three Chonghar. 
They are Chinese, and military commanders ; 
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one is generally stationed at Digarchi and 
another at Tingri near the Nepal frontier of 
Thibet. Below these are three Tingpun, non¬ 
commissioned officers—also Chinese. There 
are no other Chinese military officers iu Thi¬ 
bet. The usual number of Chinese troops, all 
Mantchoo Tartars, in Thibet, does not exceed 
4,000 men. Stationed at Lassa 2,000, Digar¬ 
chi 1,000, Giangtechi 500, Tingri 500. The 
Chiuese functionaries in Thibet are Political 
and Military officers only. All the Civil ap¬ 
pointments are held by Thibetans. The local 
temporal Government of Thibet is headed by 
the Grand Lama, who is entirely guided in all 
Political aud Military affairs.— Prinsep's Tibet, 
Tartary and Mongolia , p. 89. See Lahsa. 

LASSAR, Hind. Juniperus communis. 

LASSEN, Cnu. A learned German philo¬ 
logist, author of Iudische Alterthum Skunde, 
Indian Antiquities, 4 vols. 1847 to 1861. 

LASSER, Hind. Astrantia, sp. 

LASSI, Hind. Sour milk. 

LA SSI, see Kelat. 

LASTHENIA, a genus of flowering plants, 
natives of California. Flowers yellow, and 
adapted for borders. 

LASTRA, lx. Slate. 

LA ST RE, Si*. Lastro, Port. Ballast. 

L’ASTROLABE, a French ship of dis¬ 
covery. 

LAST UK, Hind. Ephedra alata. 

LASUN, IIind., or Lahsuu, Lasuna, Sans. 
Garlic. 

LASUNDA, Sans. Dolichos catiany. 

LASURA, IIind. Cordia myxa. Its fruit 
is the Sebesten of old writers, a sweetish and 
highly mucilaginous fruit. Its fibre is not 
much used. Lasura is also the name of Cor- 
Jia latifolia. A tree of moderate size, the 
length of trunk to first branch being 10 feet, 
aud girth 3 or 4 feet. Its wood is white and 
soft, of little use except for fuel. Leaves 
used as fodder for cattle, and as plates or 
trenchers. Fruit edible aud in great request, 
only planted.— Balfour, p. 87 ; Powell's 
Rand-book, Vol. i, pp. 511, 541. 

LASURI, Hind. A small variety of lasura. 

LASWAREE, a battle won here by Lord 
Lake on the 1 st November 1803. See Battles. 

LAT, Sans. An obelisk, a pillar, a staff, 
a column, a monolith. The Lat pillars of 
north-western India, have been made known 
to the savans of the world from their having 
engraved on them ancient characters, now 
known as the Lat character, first decyphered 
by Mr. Prinsep. It was a remark of Colonel 
Tod, ‘ let us master the characters on the 
columns of Iudrapreshta, Prayag and Mewar, 
on the rocks of Junagurh, at Bijoli and on the 
Aravalli: and in tho Jain temples scattered 
over India, and then we shall be able to 
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arrive at just aud satisfactory conclusions in 
regard to Indian history. It was observed by 
Mr. James Prinsep that the language of the 
Lat inscriptions differs from every existing 
written idiom, and is, as it wore, intermediate 
between the Sanscrit and the Pali. The 
nouns and particles in general follow the Pali 
structure. The verbs are more frequently 
nearer to the Sanscrit forms ; but in neither, 
any more than in grammatical Pali, is there 
any great dissimilarity from Sanscrit. That 
on the Bhilsa monument is in the Gupta class 
of inscriptions : numerals were first supposed to 
be discovered by Mr. James Prinsep, on the 
Bhilsa mouumonfc. In the buddhist pillar 
inscriptions, the dates were uniformly ex¬ 
pressed at full length. 

The Lat monolith at Allahabad is a 
monolith containing a Gupta inscription, 
sculptured on its surface. The more ancient 
writing on this stone, and for whose exhibition 
we may conclude the pillar to have been 
expressly fashioned, consists of a counterpart 
of the edicts of Asokn, which appear severally 
on the Lat at Delhi, the rocks of Girnar on 
the western coast, and Dhauli in Cuttack, in 
addition to the transcript in the Semitic 
character on the rock at Kapurdigiii. The 
inscription contains 26 verses, which give a 
survey of the political divisions of India, at 
the time, contain the names and titles of very 
many of the reigning families, and, extending 
beyond the boundaries of Iudia, the regions j 
of the great king of Persia and the hordes of 
the Huns and Scythians. The Bhitari Lat 
is a pillar in the Ghazipur district, bearing the I 
same royal names and genealogy as No. 2, on 
that of Allahabad. The Delhi Lat , or Golden 
Lat.at Delhi is so called from the gilt kalasa 
“ pinnacle or ball,” placed on its summit by 
Feroz Shah. Its original site was near Khiz- 
rabad, immediately west of the Jumna at the 
foot of the Sewalik mountains whence the 
column was removed to Delhi by Feroz Shah 
(A. h. 752 to 790.) This monolith, like the 
kindred pillar at Allahabad, was in the first 
instance exclusively devoted to the exhibition 
of a counterpart text of the edicts of Asoka, 
but succeeding generations have taken advan¬ 
tage of the ready prepared monument, to sup¬ 
plement a record of their own prowess. Of 
the two stone pillars at Delhi, one was moved 
down from near Khizrabad, at the foot of the 
Himalaya,—the other was taken from Mirat. 

Dhauli in Cuttack .—Inscriptions in the Lat. 
character were discovered here by Lt. Kittoe. 

The character used in the inscriptions 
in the Lat character, are those of Alla¬ 
habad and intermediate between these two ; 
also a character at Balibhi, and the paralle¬ 
logram headed character of Seoni. 
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Iron pillar at Delhi .—In the centre of 
the mosque, says Colonel Yule, there is to 
he seen an enormous pillar, *made of some 
unknown metal. One of the learned hindoos 
told him that it was entitled haft-just, or “ the 
seven metals,” from being composed of an 
amalgam of so many. It is thirty cubits in 
length by eight cubits to compass it. The 
real height of the pillar above ground is 
twenty-two feet, and its greatest diameter a 
little more than sixteen inches. The pillar was 
considered by James Prinsep to date from the 
| third or fourth century. The shaft has been 
] recently ascertained to descend at least twenty- 
six feet into the earth, and probably several 
feet more as with that depth excavated, the 
pillar did not become loose. The inscription 
on the Tron pillar at Delhi, has no date, but 
! is scarcely earlier than a. d. 800, the charac- 
; ter looking more modern than Kanouj Nagari. 
In the character used in inscription, many 
letters agree with the Kanouj Nagari, but the 
general aspect is more modern. It mentions 
Yaishnavo, but no invocation or names ol gods. 
It mentions also prince Dhava, ail usurper, at 
Ilastinapur. The inscription is punched upon 
an irou pillar, and the only thing remarkable 
in it is the mention of the Bactrians, called 
Vallekha, being still in Sindh. From the com¬ 
pound letters used, the inscription must be 
long after the fifth century. Britain lias 
become heir to the monuments of Indraprestha 
raised by the descendants of Buddha and Ella ; 
to the Kheel or iron pillar of the Pandus 
whose pedestal is fixed in hell ; to the 
columns reared to victory, inscribed with 
other characters. 

Feroz Shah’s pillar, staff or Lat was brought 
to its present site in Delhi, from near Hausi, 
Fattahabad aud Sirsooti. This is the most re¬ 
markable of all the objects in the Kotila, as 
well as the monument of highest antiquity in 
all Delhi. Till modern European scholars read 
and expounded its inscriptions, much errone¬ 
ous opinion had prevailed about this pillar. It 
was ‘ the club of Bheem Sena’ of the hindoos, 

‘ the walking stick of the old emperor Feroz,’ of 
the maharamedaus and * the pillar of Alex¬ 
ander the Great, in memory of his victory 
over Porus, with Greek inscriptions’ of Tom 
Coryate, and the other early English travellers 
until, after the lapse of centuries it once more 
became appreciable to the last generation as 
one of the edict columns of Asoca. The 
pillar that is now just outside the Delhi gate 
of the city was originally ‘on the bank of the 
Jumna in the district of Salora, not far from 
Khizerabad, which is at the foot of the moun¬ 
tains, 90 koss frofh Delhi.’ The original site 
of the pillar is supposed by Cunningham to 
have been somewhere near the ancient capital 
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of Shruglma, described by Hwen Tlisang 6 as f of the surface of the stone. The inscription 
possessing a large vihar, and a grand stupa of | ends with a short sentence, in which king 
Asoca’s time containing relics of buddha.’ j Asoca directs the setting up these monoliths 
The pillar is stated to have been * couveyed by j in different parts of India as follows : “ Let 
land on a truck to Khizerabad, from whence this religious edict be engraved on stone pillars 
it was floated down to Ferozabad, or new (Sila thamba) and stone tablets (Sila plialaka), 
Delhi.* This removal took place about the that it may endure for ever.” The record 
year 1356 by the orders of Feroz Shah, to consists of four distinct inscriptions on the 
confound the hitidoos who had boasted of its four sides of the column facing the cardinal 
immovable fixity in the earth. Underneath points, and of one long inscription iromedi- 
the pillar had been found a large square atone, ately below, which goes completely round 
which also was transported and placed in the the pillar. The last ten lines of the-eastern 
same position as before, when tjie pillar was face as well as the vrhole of the continuous 
put up in the court yard of the palace of Feroz. inscription round the shaft, are peculiar to 
In the face of this circumstantial account, the Delhi pillar. The second inscription is 
which a contemporary writer has left of the that which records the victories of the Chohan 
removal of the pillar, it can by no means be prince, Visala Deva, whose power extended 
taken for the same that the bard Chaud speaks j “ from llimadri to Vyndia.” This record of 
of ‘ as telling the fame of the Chohan,* This the fame of the Chohan consists of two sepa- 
must have been some other column that stood rate portions, the shorter one being placed 
at Negumbode, and has disappeared from immediately above Asoca’s edicts, and the 
causes not known now to anybody. The head longer one immediately below them. But, as 
of it is bare now, there is no 4 ornamentation of both are dated in the same year, viz., s. 1220, 
black and white stone-work surrounded by a or a, d. 1163, and refer to the same prince, 
gilt pinnacle, from which, no doubt, it received they may be considered as forming only one 
its name of Miuar Zarin or golden pillar, inscription. 

This gilt pinnacle was still in its place in a. Beesildeo (Visaladeva) is the name which 
d. 1611, when William Finch entered Delhi, heads the inscription on the celebrated column 
as he describes the stone pillar of Bimsa, erected in the centre of Feroz Shah’s palace 
which, after passing through three several at Delhi. This column is alluded to by Chund, 
stories, rises 24 feet above them all, having as “ telling the fame of the Chohan,” and he 
on the top a globe surmounted by a crescent.* says was placed at Nigumbode, a place of 
The pillar is a single shaft of ‘ pale pinkish pilgrimage on the Jumna, a few miles below 
sandstone,* being of the usual height of all Delhi, whence it must have been removed to 
Asoca*s pillars, 42 feet 7 inches, r of which its present siugular position. Feroz Shah, 
the upper portion, 35 feet in length, has Rukn-ud-din, king of Delhi in 1235, was 
received a very high polish, while the remain- grand-father of sultan Mahmud, whom Timur 
der is left quite rough.’ It seems that all tho conquered. It was this king (a. h. 752 to 
pillars of that monarch were made to his 790) who removed the Lat or pillar, according 
particular order of a certain specified length, to another account from near Khizvabad im- 
The weight is rather more than 27 tons. The mediately west of the Jumna at the foot of 
numerous pillars of Asoca, all of one size, but the Siwalik hills, to Delhi, and erected it in 
of a variety of stones, arising from the res- the centre of his palace. The pillar is now 
pective rocks from which they were quarried, known as one of the Delhi Lat, as the golden 
exhibit an unequal workmanship which may Lat, so called from the gilt kalasa “ pinnacle 
help to throw some light on the state of or ball” which Feroz Shah placed on its sum- 
sculptural art amongst the ancient hindoos in mifc. The other stone pillar at Delhi was 
different parts of India, There are two prin- brought from Mirat. 

cipal inscriptions on Feroz Shah’s pillar, Benares .—One of Asoca’s edict columns is 

besides several minor records of pilgrims and erected at Benares. It is beautiful, one of stone, 
travellers from the first centuries of the with many carvings and inscriptions. All 
Christian era down to the present time. The Area’s columns appear to be of the same 
oldest inscriptions for which the pillar was height, 42 feet and seven inches, inclusive of 
originally erected, comprise the well-known the part underground. The one at Benares 
edicts of Asoca, which were promulgated in and the other at Allahabad measure exactly 
the middle of the third century b. c. in the the same altitude. The columns were erected 
ancient Pali. The alphabetical characters only in large, populous and opulent cities, 
which are of the oldest form that lias yet beeu Though the capital of the Lunar princes had 
found in India, are most clearly andbeauti- been removed to Hastinapur, and though Menu 
fully cut, and there are only a few letters or the Mahabarat makes no allusion to the name 
of the whole record lost by the peeling off of Allahabad, still its importance in the third 
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century before Christ is established beyond a 
doubt by this column of Asoca. Up to this 
day, male and female hindoo pilgrims return¬ 
ing from the north-west, speak of this column 
as the remarkable Gada of Bheema, though it 
is now a quarter of a century since its mean¬ 
ing has been explained to the world by the 
man, to whose memory has been erected the 
ghaut from which the Governors-General 
quit the shores of India.— Prin. lnd. Ant., 
Vols. ii, iii, vii, pp. 14, 31, 44, 67, 71, 235, 
324, 494, 629 ; Elliot's Travels of Hind., 
Vol. ii, pp. 231-234 ; Yule, Cathay, Vol. ii, 
p . 435 ; Tod's Rajasthan, Vol. ii, p. 452 ; 
TV. of Bind., Vol. i, pp. 275, 319. 

LAT of Bhairava, see Jogi or Yogi. 

LAT and Manat, mentioned in the Koran, 
tradition says, are the names of the idols of 
Bamian. Lat, Ozzah and Minat, were demi¬ 
gods of the Koresh tribe in the time of Ma¬ 
homed.— Mohun Lai's Travels, p. 90 ; Tab 
grave. 

LATA or Larike, the ancient names of the 
country about the mouth of the Nerbuddah 
on the Gulf of Cambay. 

LATiEEKA, Sans. Allium cepa, Linn. 

LATCHA, Tel. Latch&m, Tam. A lac, 

1 , 00 , 000 . 

LATCHMUN-TEERT,Coorg proper gives 
birth to the Cavery and two principal streams 
tributaries to it, the Soornawutty on the 
north and Latchmunteert on the south. 

LATERITE ROCK, a clay iron ore, seems 
peculiar to India. It covers the western coast 
almost continuously, and for the most part 
up to the very foot of the ghauts, near from 
Bombay to Ceylon. It is found in detached 
beds along the Coromandel coast, near Madras 
and Nellore, Rajalimundry and Samulcottah, 
extending into Cuttack. It caps the loftiest 
summits of the eastern and western ghauts, 
and some of the isolated peaks in the table-land 
in the interior. A small patch of it is to be seen 
in Berar on the left bank of a river eleven 
miles N. of Oomravati, on the road to Ellich- 
pore, and it covers all the country around 
Beder. It occurs in the southern Mahratta 
country, Mysore, Salem, Coimbatore, South 
Arcot, the Carnatic and Tanjore : it is found 
in Malwa, and in many parts of Beugal and 
Ceylon. It fringes the shores of Burrnah, 
Malacca and Siam, and appears on the coast 
of Singapore and Sumatra. It is found in 
boulders aud rolled masses all along the Ma¬ 
labar coast from Bombay north to Gogo in the 
Gulf of Cambay, beyond the region of the 
formation itself. Pieces of it have been met 
with three hundred feet under the surface, in 
the blue clay beds at Calcutta, as also in 
similar beds of lesser thickness in Bombay, 
and close by Cambay and Kurrachee : so that 


the formation at orie time was probably much 
more extensive than at present. Its colour 
is of a red irony or brick-dust hue, sometimes 
deepened into dark-red. It is marked with 
whitish stains, and is occasionally cellular or 
perforated with tubiform holes. It rarely if ever 
contains either crystals or organic remains, is 
never stratilied or columnar, and generally 
spreads out in vast sheets over the surface of 
the piutonic or volcanic rocks. When the 
upper surface is cleared away, the rock below 
is found soft aud easily cut into blocks of any 
form. It quickly hardens and darkens in liue 
by exposure to the air, and is not at all liable 
to decomposition or injury from the weather. 
The Arcade Inquisition at Goa is built of it, 
also St. Mary’s Church, Madras, and the 
old fortress of Malacca. 

It is soft and can be cut with a spade when 
first exposed, but hardens by the air aud is 
then used for road-metal and in building. 
Laterito is called by the natives, from its 
worm-eaten appearance, Kire ka putthur, 
or Sili ka putthur. The Tamuls call it Chori 
kulloo, veltic and culloo ; and on the Malabar 
coast it is termed Stika culloo. There are 
two strong objections to supposing laterites to 
be the decomposed rock over which they lie ; 
first, because were such the case, we ought to 
observe at the foot of a latevite hill a gradual 
blending of the laterite into the secondary 
greenstone, but such has never presented 
itself.— Carter's Geological Papers on West¬ 
ern India, p. 77 ; Cole on laterite in Madras 
Journal Lit. and Roc. ; Newbold's Asiatic 
Society's Transaefions. 

LATES IIEPTADACTYLUS, Laccpede. 


Perea maxima, Sonncrat. 
llolocentre heptadaetyle, 
Lacepcde. 

Pamloo menoo, Russell. 


Coius vacti, Ham. 

Lates nobilis, Cuv. & Val., 
Richardson <& Meeker. 
Ikan SiyAkup, Malay. 


This fish inhabits the sea and estuaries of 


Peuang, Malayan Peninsula, Singapore and 
Madras. It yields isinglass, of which however 
in the Straits of Malacca, but little is collected, 
partly on account of the comparative scarcity 
of the fish and partly owing to the thinness of 
the air-vessel. That of a fish when dried, 
weighs upwards of one ounce. At Penang 
this kind sells at the rate of 25 to 30 dollars 


per peeul. 

LATESWARA RAJ, see Inscriptions. 
LATH. 


Du Latten ; Lattes, Fr. I Correnti, It. 

Latten, Gbr. | Slegii, Bus. 

LATHAM ISLE, on tho east coast of 
Africa, in lat. 6° 54' S., and long. 39* 59' E., 
is a low sandy islo. 

LATHE. Native carpenters use a lathe, , 
consisting of two rough upright supports 
mortared into two bars, ono of which is fixed 
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LATHYRUS SATIVUS. 

while the other may be adjusted by sliding. 
alon (r two slips of wood or bamboo to which 
it is then fixed by moveable wedges, a boy 
having in his two hands the ends of a cord 
passed round the work to be turned causes 
it to revolve as in the pole lathe : when the 
work cannot be so fitted the lathe used by 
brass-smiths is had recourse to *. in this a kind 
of rough wooden mandrel, with a broad face \ 
smeared with lac for fixing objects to be l 
wrought., works between a back centre as in I 
the carpenter’s lathe and a collar shaped, the 
collar being formed of a plank sawn down the ' 
middle and embracing the mandrel which is 
turned to fit.— Rohde MSS. 

LA Till A also Kharsan, IIind. Crota- 
laria burhia, Ham . ; Bitch., also Earsetia 
edgewortliii. 

LATHYRUS. This genus is formed for 
the most part of very handsome plants when 
in flower, but require sticks or trellis-work 
to support them. 

LATHYRUS APIIACA, of Europe, the 
Chuun, or Bura chuna, Beng. Ripe seed 
narcotic ; L. cicora, { Spain), seeds poisonous ; 
L. sativus, the Khesaree, Teora, Beng. The 
expressed oil of the seeds is a powerful and 
dangerous cathartic.— O' Shaughnessy,p. 317. 

LATHYRUS ODORATUS, Sweet Pea. 
The seed should bo sown after the rains, at the 
commencement of the cold season, in pots. 
It is very seldom that they blossom.— Riddell. 
LATHYRUS SATIVUS, Linn. 


JiENO. 

I Kisari, 

Hind. 

Egypt. 

Mattar, 

»» 

Eng. 

Oh ural, 

Ladak. 


Karas, 

Guz. 

Karil, 

** 

Hind. 

Masang, 

Fers. 

„ 

' Matar, 

Sind. 


Teora, 

Gilban, 

Vetch, 

Chickling vetch, 

Lang, 

Khessari, 

Kassur, 

Cultivated in many parts of India, but being 
too rich in nitrogenous matter requires to beJ 
largely diluted, and it is not considered a very 
wholesome food either for man or beast. It is 
common in the higher provinces of India, and 
is cultivated in the southern parts of the 
Peninsula. It is often cultivated in the plains 
of the Panjab as a cold-weather field crop for 
its pulse, and is grown to 12,000 feet iu Tibet. 
The grain is gray coloured with miuute specks 
of black, also a thin liue of black passes all 
round the seed as if to separate it into two 
halves. It is used as a pulse, being made 
into dcil, but is hard and indigestible. Its 
composition in 100, is 

Moisture. 10-10 

Nitrogenous matter.*..31*50 
Starchy matter .64-26 

Dr. Thomson is inclined to attribute to its 
use a disease which he observed at Saspola. 
At least thirty people in that village, of all ages 
from a full-grown man to an infant, and of 
both sexes indifferently, had been attacked 
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Fatty or oily matter ...,o-95 
Mineral constituents ash 3-19 


LAU. 

with paralysis within the previous two years. 
The palsy was confined to the lower extremi¬ 
ties, and differed much in degree. The suf¬ 
ferers were in other respects the most healthy 
and good-looking portion of ilw inhabitants .— 

Ainslie , p. 240 ; Dr. J . L. Stewart , M . 2). ; 

Dr. Thomson's Travels in Western Himalaya 
and Tibet, p. &YV. 

LATIN CHURCH, see Math. 

LATI-P1TTA,Tel. Camel. 

LATIUM, see Hindoo. 

L AT KAN, Beng., Hind. Bixa orellana. 

LATON also Azofar, Si\ Brass. 

LATOOR, a reddish coloured wood, but 
light and weak. Plentiful in the Santhal 
jungles from Raneebahal to Ilasdiha. Light 
articles of furniture are manufactured from 
this wood by the natives, but it is too weak 
to be used by them for building purposes.— 
Gal. Engineers' Journal , July 1860 . 

LATRABDELLA, see Hirudo. 

KATTA, also Banda, also Stagnata, It. 
Tin. 

LATTE, It. Milk. 

LAU, or Lao or Laos. About six hundred 
years ago, about the 14tli century of the Chris¬ 
tian era, the Lou were a powerful and con¬ 
quering people iu the upper portion of the 
basin of the Irawadi, where their capital was 
at Mo-gaung (Muang-gaung or Mung Khong) 
and whence, in a. i>. 1224, they sent an expe¬ 
dition which subjugated Asam and established 
Ahom rule. Their native country was a por¬ 
tion of the basins of the Mekong and the 
Menam, including Yunnan. About the same 
time, they took possession of a higher portion 
of the upper basin of the Mili, where their 
chief seat was at Khamti, whence the name 
by which this branch is still known. At 
present, the Lau, under the names of Shan 
and Khamti, are found in Upper Asam, and 
scattered over a large portion of the northern 
half of the basin of the Irawadi, near to the 
confluence of the Khyeu-dwen with the prin¬ 
cipal stream. Sporadic villages are even 
found in Arakan ; on the eastern side. The 
Lau, on the borders of China, differ little 
from the Chinese of Yunnan, and their stock 
was probably the same. Where they are 
in contact with the old races, they havo 
considerably altered. In the valley of the 
M^nara, their height is about 1^ inches 
less than the average Chinese, but as the 
average stature of the French is the same (5 
feet 3 inches) the Siamese may still be con¬ 
sidered as of the middle size. 

The Lau or Shan race speak a language 
which was primarily east Himalaic, like Mon, 
Kambojan, Anam and Pa-long. Like them, 
it was carried at some remote period, into the 
Brahmaputra Gangetic province, and received 
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LAUDAKIA MELANURA. 


LAUREL. 


Some Dravidiau roots. Subsequently it shared the tail is clad with similar but small scales : 
iu the great eastern movemeut of the Hima- those on the upper and posterior surface of 
laic dialects from the basin of the Gauges into the limbs are keeled, with acute points, like 
that of the Irawadi, where it was intimately those of the tail : and those of the lower parts 
connected with some of the intrusive west are small, hexagonal, and smooth. On the 
Himalaic or Tibeto-Burmau dialects. It was 1 abdominal region is a patch of rather larger 
them pressed further into the east, into the and glandulous scales, much less developed 
basin of the upper Mekhong and Tong-King, than in L. tuberculata, and placed much lower 
and became the lauguage of Yunnan. Dur- down (nearer the hind-limbs) than in Hard¬ 
ing the Han dynasty, Chinese colonies began wicke’s published figure of that species : 
to occupy the valleys of Yunnan, and from another and prse-anal patch of the same, not 
that time Lau was exposed to the influence of very distinct ; hut the vent is bordered by a 
Chinese and began to receive the modified ridgo of minute scales anteriorly and poste- 
forra it possessed when the pressure of that rioriy, with a crescent-like patch of the same, 
great race on the older tribes of Yunnan beyond which is a remarkable depression like 
caused the Lau to swarm to the westward and a false vent. On the folds about the tympana, 
southward. When they re-entered the basin sides of the neck, and axillae, also ou some 
of the Irawadi, they had acquired from their transverse folds upon the base of the hind- 
partially Chinese civilization, a superiority limbs posteriorly, and one above the base of 
over the Tibeto-Burman tribes of northern the hind-limbs on its dorsal aspect, are some 
Ultra-Iudia, which made the Lau clans pre- rather larger and tubercular scales : but not 
dominant along the central belt of Ultra- any of these are interspersed over the body, 
India from the Himalaya to the mouth of the as iu L. tuberculata. Colour (in spirit) olive- 
Menam. Sec Laos, India. grey ; probably olive-green and changeable 

LAUCA, Hind. Lagenaria vulgaris. when alive ; the head and body speckled over 
LAUDAKIA MELANURA? Blyth, n. s. with dark scales, and also with same scales 
A well-marked second species of Dr. Gray’s paler than the rest, the long slender portion 
genus Laudakia founded on the Agama tuber- of the tail-dusky black, and the lower parts 
culata of Ilardwicke’s III. hid. Zool., if not, pale or buffy-white, apparently suffused with 
rather anew genus affined to Laudakia (in crimson when alive ; the throat and below the 
which case this may bear the name Plocredcr- shoulders beautifully marbled with greyish- 
ma, Blyth). Head and body fiat, or depressed : black, probably blue in the liviug animal, 
the tail more than twice the length of the Entire length of specimen 11 in.; of which, 
head, and body slender, except towards its tail in.; and hind-limbs 2$ in. Habitat 
base, where depressed and broad. Longest uncertain ; but believed to be Kashmir, 
fore-toe reaching to the vent : longest hind- LAUDANUM, Tincture of opium, 

toe to the eye. Tympana large and round, LAUDAR, Hind. Symplocos cratsegoides. 

their circumference partly concealed by sur- LAUG,— ? Eugenia caryophyllata. 

rounding tuberculated plaits or folds. A LAUGIIMAN, see Kush or Cush, 

glaudulous pit above the shoulder, black LAUKA, or Lauki, Hind. Cucurbita 

within ; and thence a small plait is continued dagenaria ; Lagenaria vulgaris, 
back over the shoulder to the flank, where LAULAN, a tribe, in lat. 21° 50' N. east of 
followed by another and smaller one ; there the Mekhong river, 
is also a lateral fold or plait from fore to hind- LAUNA, Anona reticulata, 

limb, margining the abdominal surface. Two LAUN-DON, Chin. Galaugal. 

transversal folds on the throat ; the anterior LAUNG, Hind. Cloves, 

of which is a double or cross-fold : continued LAUR, Hind. Acer cultratum, also Acer 

upwards into a complication of sundry folds sterculiaceum. 

or plaits on the sides of the neck, aud there LAURA BRUSH, Anglo-Hind. Echinops 
are others above the axilla. A slight appear- nivea. 

auce of crest on the nape ouly. Head covered LAURACEiE,LeWZ. The Cinnamon tribe 
with smooth rouud or hexagonal scales, in of plants, cc 
general convex, flat upon the orbits, and J Poiyadenia. 
obtusely keeled transversely upon the sinciput, i Benzoin. 

Scales of the back imbricated, keeled, largest \ LH«ea* denia 
along the middle, and gradually smaller to the sb Tetranthera, 
sides, where minute; those upon the tumid LAUREL, a term applied to various plants: 

base of the tail very large, with prominent Laurus nobilis, Linn., the Sweet Bay of Italy 
keels terminating each in a raised point; save is the laurel of poets ; Cerasus lanrocerasus is 
on the under-surface, where they are pointed the common laurel of English shrubberies, 
but not keeled : the long slender portion of and the Portuguese laurel, is C. lusitanea. 
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unprising 17 gen., 86 sp., viz 


1 Cylicodaphne, 

I Actinodaphne, 

1 EndJandra, 

2 Cryptocarya, 

2 Beilschmiedia, 
1 Cocidodaphne, 


4 Machilus, 

8 Ocoiea, 

! 3 Alaeodaphne, 

2 Camphora, 

20 Cinnamommn. 



LA.UK ITS CAMPHOR A. 


LAURUS CASSIA. 


lanceolaria, 

iiiultifloru, 

uobilis. 


I obtusifolia, 
I porrecta, 

I recurvata, 
villosa. 


^ LAUREL-LEAVED PASSION FLOW¬ 
ER, syn. of Passiflora laurifolia. 

LAUREL OIL, Oil of Laurus uobilis. 
LAURINEiE, see Ciuuamon, Cinuamo- 
mum iuers. 

LAURISTENE, is Viburnum tinus. 
LAUROT ISLANDS, see Pulo laufc. 

LAURUS, a genus of plants, belonging to 
the natural order Lauracece, of which the fol- 
lowingspeciesnow mostly referred to the genus 
Cinnamomum, occur in the South-east of Asia: 

bilocularia, 
cagsia, 

cinnamomum, 
culitlawau, 
dulcis, 

Some of the plants furnish useful products 
as the cinnamon tree of Ceylon “ Laurus cin¬ 
namomum,” the L. culitlawau of Amhoynu ; 
the L. malabathrum of several parts of India, 
and L. uitida of Pegu and Tenasserim, A 
species of laurus, producing a hard wood used 
iu carpentry, is seen in Tavoy, where it is 
called kyaizai. A solitary post of a species 
of Jaurus is often found in Tavoy liouses. 
There was one iu Mr. Mason’s which the 
white ants selected in preference to all others ; 
and so long as left undisturbed, they never 
wandered from home. It may be an advan¬ 
tage to have one post in a house of this timber, 
but one is quite sufficient. The Kullowah, is 
a species of Laurus, an inferior sort of cam¬ 
phor wood. Bark fragrant. 

The following are Burmese names for un¬ 
defined species of Laurus :— 


Ka rw?e, 

Kyai zai, 

Kyai zai khyae, 
Hman then, 

I Tug tung, 
Tliuy goo, 


Bukm. 


Kheemna, 

Ka thee wie, 
Ka thee nan. 
Sa bau ke, 
Hen ka nway, 
Kullowah, 


Burm. 


—Mai coni s South-Eastern Asia, lot. i, p. 
191 ; Mason ; lloxb.; Voigt. 

LAURUS CAMPHORA, Linn. 

Camphora otfieinarum, Nees. 


Kafur, 

Payok, 

Camphor tree, 
Mushk kafur, 


Ar. 


Hind. 

Burm. 

Eno. 

Hind. 


Ghansar, 
Kayu kapur, 
Barns, 
Karpurain, 


Hind. 

Jap, 

Malay. 

Tam 


A native of Japan, Formosa and of China, 
principally uear Chin-Chew in the province 
of Fo-kien, Kiang-si,Hupeh,and other Chinese 
provinces. It yields one of the camphors of 
commerce. The wood of this tree is made 
into boxes, which are valuable as a pre¬ 
servative against insects. The curious 
gnarled and angular branches for which 
this tree is remarkable, attract notice. The 
tree does not blossom until it has attain¬ 
ed a considerable size, the fruit is a purple 
berry the size of a pea, composed of a soft 
pulpy substance having the flavour of cloves 
and camphor. To this tree it is that the 
camphor of European commerce is chiefly 
due. To obtain the camphor, the wood is 
4*33 L 


cut into billets and boiled in water, in iron 
pots covered with earthenware heads filled 
with straw ; the camphor volatilize^ and con¬ 
cretes on the straw. This process is follow¬ 
ed in Japan, Sumatra, Borneo and Malacca. 
Camphor is a principle found in many plants, 
but only iu two iu any great abundance. 
Camphor, like several substances the produce 
of countries to the southward or eastward of 
India, was unkuown to the ancients. It was 
known to the Arabs, and called by them 
Kap’hur. Camphor is diffused through all 
parts of the plant, and can be separated from 
the root, trunk and branches, which when 
cut into chips, or split into billets, or boiled in 
water in an iron pot, covered with earthen¬ 
ware heads filled with straw, on which the 
camphor coucretes, sublimed to the inverted 
straw cones contained within the earthen 
capitals. It is thus obtained iu the form of 
crude camphor, chiefly from the province 
of Fokien and the opposite island of For¬ 
mosa, but some of good quality is also 
procured from Japan. The Dutch ex¬ 
ported from thence into Europe 310,520 
lbs. in seven years. It is sometimes im¬ 
ported into Britain from Batavia. The 
ordinary crude camphor is in small greyish- 
coloured, slightly sparkling grains, which by 
aggregation form greyish crumbling cakes, 
with all the properties of purified camphor. 
In England this is separated from impurities 
by being mixed with lime and sublimed in 
thin glass vessels, which being afterwards 
cracked, the camphor is obtained in a con¬ 
cavo-convex cake about three inches thick 
with a hole in its middle. About 300 tons 
are annually imported iuto Britain, valued at 
905. per cwt. Camphor is solid, colour¬ 
less, and translucent, with a crystalline 
texture, has a strong, penetrating, aromatic 
odour, and a bitter, rather pungent taste, 
followed by a sensation of coolness ; though 
brittle, it is not, from its toughness, easily 
pulverized. Sp. Gr. *98 to '99 ; so that it 
floats on water, and, evaporating, produces a 
circulatory movement. From its volatility, 
it volatilizes at ordinary temperatures, and 
crystalizes on the iuside of bottles.— Royle's 
Materia Mcdica ; Eng. Cue. ; Riddell ; 
Fortune' sResidence among theChincsc p. 39 ; 
O'Shan g line ssy, p. 545; Hindoo, Med., p. 93 . 
Poole's Statistics of Commerce ; Hogg , 
Vegetable Kingdom, p. 622 ; Smiths Mat. 
Med. of China, p. 48. See Camphor. 

LAURUS CARYOPIIYLLUS, Lour., 
syn. of Cinnamomum culitlawau, Nees. 
LAURUS CASSIA, Nees, Roxb. 

Cinnamomum aroma- j Cassia lignea. 

ticum, Nees. f Kiva^uvov 8c Kcurtna, Hip, 

Cinnamomum albiflo- | Kaeaia , Dioscorid, 
rum, Nccs. 
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IAURUS CINNAMOMUM. 


LAURUS NOBILIS. 


The cassia tree is found in Malabar, Suma- | 
: tra and Java, in China it grows chiefly in 
Kwaugsi and Kweichau, and its dried bark 
affords the principal part of that spice used 
in the west. The bark is stripped from the 
twigs by runuing a knife along the branch 
and gradually loosening it ; after it is taken 
off, it lies awhile until decay commences, 
when the epidermis is easily scraped off, and 
it is dried into the quilled shape in which it 
comes to market. The fleshy receptacles of 
the seeds of this tree, found in the pods, is 
also collected, and brought to market under 
the name of cassia buds, being applied to the 
same purposes as the bark ; they require 
little or no other preparation than simple 
drying. The leaves and bark of the tree are 
also distilled and furnish cassia oil, a power¬ 
ful and pleasant oil employed by perfumers 
and cooks. The valuable properties of the 
bark, depend on this essential oil. Bark, 
red-brown, occurs in fragments of a foot and 
longer, sometimes in plane pieces a line in 
thickness, and of variable width or in rolled 
smooth pieces with a greyish epidermis 
covered with lichens, chiefly graphides and 
locanora. Hard, inflexible, and with plane 
fracture. Odour aromatic, agreeable, but 
weaker than the true cinnamon. Taste sweet¬ 
ish, mucilaginous, rather acrid, bitterish and 
tenacious ; powder of chamois leather colour. 
Cassia bark is much used for adulterating 
true cinnamon ; it may be distinguished at 
once, by its very mucilaginous character 
when chewed. Mr. Marshall is of opinion 
that cassia bark is merely an inferior kind of 
cinnamon, obtained from the larger branches 
aud trunk of the true tree.— Williams' Mid¬ 
dle King ., Vol. ii, p. 137 ; O' Shaugfuiessy, 
p. M3. See Cassia bark, Cassia buds. 
LAURUS CINNAMOMUM, Andr.Repos. 

Cin. aromaticum, Nces. 

Dar Sini: Dar chini, Ar. Kulit mania, Malay, 
Thit-khyn-bho, Btjrm. Kaiamania, ,, 

Cinnamon tree, Eno. Kirfa, Panjab. 

Darchini, Hind. Dar-aiui, Pees. 

Kalmi, ,, Karuwa pattai, Tam. 

Sannala-wauga-patta, Tel. 

This tree is rare iu the Deccan, and is only 
to bo found in private gardens, whore it is 
most probably introduced from Ceylon. It 
blossoms in January and February, the seeds 
ripen in about four months, the berry is 

oval about the size of a pea, and when first 
gathered the taste resembles that of the 
Juniper berry, and when dry, if boiled, yield 
a substance which when cold becomes solid 
like wax, and may be made into candles ; pro¬ 
pagated by seeds, shoots, or layers ; soil a 
sandy loam mixed with decayed vegetable 
matter.— Ainslie's Mat . Med., page 264 ; 
Riddell; FoivelTs Hand-book, Vol. i, 373. 


vSee Cassia Buds ; Cinnamomum ; Cinnarao- 
mum aromaticum ; Cinnamomum zeylanicum ; 
Darchini. 

LAURUS CULITL AW AN, Roxb. 

Laurua culitlawan, Roxb. 

„ caryopkylluB, Lowe. 

Cortex caryophylloidea, Lour. 

Cinniimomum culitla- Seleeka, Mathiolus. 

wan, Nets , Blume. Selechacha, Avicenna. 

Telakal, or Sindoc, bark. Islioos, Greek. 

Suleekhee, Arab. 

This grows in Amboyna and the Moluccas. 
The bark is an aromatic stimulant like cassia, 
with some astringency and a flavour of cloves. 
It contains resin, volatile oil and bitter extrac¬ 
tive. Dose 10 grains to ^ a drachm. The oil 
is used in Amboyna as a stimulating liniment. 
— Boyle, p. 325 ; O y Shaughnessy, p . 539. 

LAURUS GLANDULIFERA, Wall . 

Martaban Camphor wood, I Burmese Sassafras wood. 
Tree galanga, | 

This is a very large tree, and furnishes the 
sassafras, and camphor wood of Nepaul. It 
grows scattered sparsely throughout the 
Amherst, Tavoy aud Mergui provinces. Its 
maximum girth 3 cubits, rarely 4, and maxi¬ 
mum length 20 to 30 feet. It is procurable, 
from Amherst to Mergui, all along the sea- 
coast at Yea, Henzay and other places. When 
seasoned, it floats in water. It has the odour 
of sassafras, is often used in house-carpentry, 
also for interior of junks, for inside works 
of drawers, boxes, &e., as its odour repels 
insects. It is a durable wood, when seasoned 
and worked up, remarkably tough and strong, 
excellent for planes, helves, aud handles of 
tools generally, and would be valuable for 
almirnhs in which to keep serge, hospital 
clothing, &c.— Captain Dance ; Dr. Mason . 

LAURUS MALABATHRICA, Roxb., 
Wall., syn. Cinnamomum eucalyptoides. 
LAURUS MALABATHRUM, Fee. 

Cinnamomum malabathrum, Nees. Ebermaier. 
Folia malabathri of the ancients. 

Leaves , Tej pata, Beng. | Bark , Sadr us, Putruj, Hind. 

A native of the Malabar and Coromandel 
hills, and of the mountain ranges from Sylhet 
to Missouri. The odour resembles that of 
cloves ; the flavour is aromatic and hot.— 
O' Shaughnessy, p. 539. 

LAURUS NITIDA, Roxb. 

Cinnamomum nitidum, Nees. | Pa-na-tha, Burm. 

This and a second species, found in the 
Pegu and Tounghoo districts, are both small 
trees, about twenty feet high. Their bark is 
aromatic and affords an inferior kind of oin- 
namou.— McClelland . 

LAURUS NOBILIS, Linn . 

Hub-ul-ghar, (berry), Arab. I Zafnec, Tins. 

Sweet bay, Eng. j 
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LAVANGA. 


LAVENDULA 8T0ECHAS. 


Hub-ool-ghar is the Arabic name of the ■ 
berries, which are still used in medicine in | 
India, with the Greek name Daphne corrupted I 
into Zaknee and Zafnee.— Boyle, p. 326 ; I 
O' Shaughnessy, p. 538. See Evergreens. 

LAURUS PARTHENOX YLON, Jack., 
W. I. 

Camphora porrectn, Linn. | Kayu gadis, Malay. 

Laurus pseudo-sassafras, Blame. 

A lofty timber tree, nbuudant in the forest 
of Sumatra. This species has considerable 
affinity to L. cupularia. The fruit lias a 
strong balsamic smell and yields an oil, which 
is considered useful in rheumatic alfections, 
and has the same balsamic odour as the fruit 
itself. An infusion of the root is drank in 
the same manner as sassafras, which it ap¬ 
pears to resemble in its qualities. The wood 
is strong aud durable when not exposed to wet, 
and in that case considered equal to teak. 
Kayu Gadis singifies the virgin tree, whence 
the specific name. This may be the oriental 
sassafras wood mentioned under the article 
Laurus in Rees’ Cyclopoedia.— William Jack 
in Cal. Journ. of Nat. History , Vol. v, p. 354. 

LAURUS PERSE A. This tree grows to 
a large size and requires much water. The 
wood is very brittle. It bears fruit during 
the rains, from six to eight inches long, and 
in the thickest part about three inches in 
diameter. The outside has a dark green 
skin, rather thin ; and inside a soft whitish 
pulp, which may easily be divided with a 
spoon. The seed will grow if planted im¬ 
mediately. The flavour of the pulp is sweet 
aud creamy, aud its name, Subaltern’s butter, 
is derived from this particular taste and up. 
pearancc. The natives do not seem fond of 
it.— Riddell. 

LAURUS SASSAFRAS, see Sassafras. 

LAURUS TAM ALA, see Cassia buds. 

LAUZ, Ar. Almond, 

LAVA, Beno. Lagennria vulgaris, Ser. 

LAVA TRIBES, inhabit the mountains to 
the N. W. of Cambodia where they cultivate 
cotton, which their women weave into a coarse 
tissue used in Siam for shirts aud musquito 
curtains. See Lao, Lau, Lawa. 

LAVAJAH TIMBER, short round logs 
of timber in the Madras market, from 12 to 
16 feet in length, 2 to 3^ feet square. 

LAVALI, Tel. A kind of creeper. 

LA VAN, Guz. Salt. 

LAVAN, Hind. Caryophyllus aromaticus, 
Linn . 

LAVANA, Sans. Salt. 

LAVANDULA CARNOSA, Linn., Syn. 
of Anisochilus carnosus. 

LAVANGA, Sans. Caryophyllus aroma¬ 
ticus, cloves. Lavang-ka-tel, Hind. Clove 


LAVANGA, Lastra, It. Slate. 

LAVAN GAM, Tel. Myristica moschata, 
Thu jib. — R. iii, 843 ,• M. aroraatica, R. Cor., 
274. 

LAVANGAM, Tam., Tel. Caryophyllus 
aromaticus, Linn. 

LAVANGA PATTE, Tam. Bark of Cas¬ 
sia lignea. 

LAVANGAPU CIIETTU, Tel., Br. 868, 
under Lavanga ehakka, inserts Cassia lignea 
(Laurus iners) on the authority of Ains. — 
but Ainslie gives this as the Tamil, not the 
Tclugu term. 

LA VANG KA TEL, Hind. Clove oil. 

LAVATERA SALVITELLENSIS, com¬ 
mon but showy annual flowers, colours pink, 
light-blue, they will thrive in any soil, 
and are increased by seed and cuttings of the 
ripened shoots. — Riddell . 

LAVENDER, is a hoary, narrow-leaved, 
fragrant hush, with generally blue flowers, 
arranged in close terminal simple or branch¬ 
ed spikes. Twelve Bpecies have been de¬ 
scribed, only two of which aro of much in¬ 
terest, viz., the common lavender, La vend ula 
vera, and French lavender, L. spicn. The 
former yields the fragrant oil of lavender used 
in perfumery, its solution in spirits of wine 
forming what is called lavender-water, and 
the latter oil of spike, used by painters on 
porcelain, and in the preparation of varnishes 
for artists. English oil of lavender is most 
esteemed : it is prepared chiefly at Mitcham 
in Surrey, where the plant is extensively 
cultivated for the purpose. It is in highest 
perfection when about a year old At first it 
is nearly colourless, but gradually acquires a 
pale amber tint. Oil of spike or aspic, from 
L. spica, the broad-leaved lavender, is chiefly 
imported from the south of Europe.— Tom¬ 
linson ; Hogg, Vegetable Kingdom. See 
Essential oils. 

LAVENDER WATER is the distilled 
water of lavender flowers. The flower dew- 
water of the Chinese, is the dew gathered at 
early morning from certain alliaceous plants 
and especially from that of the sweet flag. 

LAVENDULA CARNOSA. 

Anisochilus carnosum, Wall. 
Vurdofrasioon, Arad. | Burage, Sans. 

Sitake ; pungerie, Duk. 1 Karpoorawulli, Tam. 

— Ainslie, p. 252. See Anisochilus carno¬ 
sum, Wall. 

LAVENDULA SPICA, yields au oil 
much used by porcelain painters, and called 
“ oil of spike.” 

LAVENDULA STCECHAS, W. 

ASsta-kudus. Arab. 1 Osta-kudue, Arab. 

Oostakhoodus, „ I French lavender, ElfO. 

This is much prized by the Arabs, as an ex¬ 
pectorant and anti-spasmodic* It is imported 
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into Bombay from the Persian Gulf, and is 
used medicinally by the natives of India.— 
O'Shaughnessy , p. 489 ; Faulkner . 

LAVENDULA VERA. 

Lavandula spica, DC. 

Sita*ki-pungeri, Duk. | Common lavender, Eno. 

This native of Europe has small, bluish 
flowers, calyx, tubular, cylindrical, streaked, 
tomentose, corolla infundibuliform, pubescent, 
tube rather longer than the calyx, limb with 
five unequal divisions, upper lip large, obcor- 
date, bifid, lower lip trifid. Odour agreeable 
and penetrating, taste aromatic, acrid, rather 
hot. It grows to great perfection on the 
Neilgherry hills. The bush there has a strong 
aromatic scent;, but seldom survives more than 
two years. Is propagated by cuttings and 
layers, in a good rich soil. Lavender requires 
pot culture and careful renewing of the stock 
every season by cuttings, old plants being very 
uncertain ; should be planted in rather poor 
soil. Seeds sown at the commencement of the 
rains. The volatile oil is limpid, very trans¬ 
parent, yellofvish white ; four parts contain 
nearly two of camphor. Often adulterated 
with the oil of turpentine, and of a species of 
laveuder of superior or aromatic power, though 
more acrid. Wight gives Lavandula Bur- 
manni, and Lavandula, Lawii.— O' Shaugh- 
nessi /, pp. 488, 489 ; Faulkner ; Riddell ; 
Jaffrey ; Wight's leones. 

tAVU CHEKUKU, Tier,., rar. of Sacclm- 
rum officinarum ; Lavu, in Tolugu, means 
“ thick, robust,” and indicates a thick kind 
of cane. 

LAW, John, of Lauriston, a great financier 
of England, who united all the South Sea 
companies into one company of the Indies. 

LAW, Monsieur, a descendant of John 
Law, of Lauriston, who started the South 
Sea Company. Monsieur Law in 1748 de¬ 
fended Ariacopang, and subsequently com¬ 
manded the French troops with Chaudah 
Sahib at Trichinopoly. His command was not 
advantageous to the French interests. lie 
delivered up Chaudah Sahib to Monaji Rao, 
and on the 3rd June capitulated and surren¬ 
dered himself and all his troops and stores 
to Major Lawrence — Qrme. 

LAWA, a tribe, in lat. 21° 20' N., west of 
the Mekhong river, and dwelling along with 
the Karen, in the mountainous tract, due 
east of Kalagouk island at the source of the 
Sesa Wat river, in lat. 15° 30' N., and long. 
99° E , aud others in lat. 18° 20' N., and long, 
28* 40' E., at the sources of the Meping river 
which unites with the Mennm river. A 
body of savage Lawa dwell east of the Salwyn 
river, in lat. 22 # N., and long. 98* 40' E., 
with the wild Kakui, Shan aud Nutsa on the 
east. A Lawa population also dwell on the 
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.water-abed between the Irawadi and Men am, 
on the frontier of Siam and Ava. Dr. Latham 
considers the word to bo the same as Lao, 
Lau, or Laos.— Latham's Desc. Eth. See 
Lao, Lau. 

LAW ANA TRAVAGUM. Tel. Muria¬ 
tic acid. 

LAWANG, or Kulit La wan g, Malay. 
The clove bark of commerce. According to 
Crawfurd, this is the bark the Cinnamo- 
muin sinto, and takes its name from having a 
clove flavour. It is a produce of Borneo and 
an object of export to China.— Crawfurd , 
p. 215. See Cinnamomum culitlawan and 
Laurus culitlawan. 

LA WANG AMU, Tf.l. Cloves. 
LAWANG A PATTAI, Tam. Lawanga 
patta, Tel. Cassia bark. Cassia liguea. 
LAWANGA TELUM, Tel. Clove oil. 
LAWANG E, Hind. Artemisia elegans. 
LAWANGUM, Tel. Caryophyllus aro- 
raaticus. See Cloves. 

LA WAN IJM, Tk r,. Salt. 

LAWE-ZYE, see Affgbnn. 

LAWHA DANDAYAJ, see Kali. 

LAWN. 

Linon, Fr., (iF.R. I Oambnty clarin, Sr. 

Linono ; Rensa, It. | 

A fine cambric, made in Scotland, Ireland, 
aud in France. 

LAWN, in lat. 1° 34' S., six miles E. of 
Kekik. 

LAWRENCE. In the nineteenth century, 
several brothers of this name, served in India. 
They were the sons of a military officer. Sir 
Henry was killed at Lucknow, during the 
revolt, 4th July 1857. Sir John was Viceroy 
of India in 1866-7 and 8. 

LAWRENCE ASYLUMS, a series of 
educational institutions, endowed by Sir 
Henry Lawrence. 

LAWRENCE, Baron, John, a Bengal 
civil servant, Lieut. Governor of the Panjab, 
and Governor-General of India. He was 
Commissioner in the Panjab during the revolt 
and rebellion of 1857. By his energy, he 
saved the Panjab and India, and in reward 
was made Governor General nnd Viceroy. 
But bis career as viceroy disappointed hopes, 
and seemed to show that he was better quali¬ 
fied to shine in emergencies than in the 
routine of ordinary policy. He evinced a 
tendency to advance favourites to the neglect 
of eminent men, aud his tenure of office was 
marked by an overruling desire to retain 
peace, from which much obloquy befel him. 

LAWRENCE, Major, a distinguished offi¬ 
cer of the British E. I, Company, in 1748, 
Commander-in-Chief of all the Company’s 
forces in India. He repulsed the French in 
their attack on Cuddalore in June, but in 
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August was taken prisoner. The following 
year he commanded the division sent against 
Tan j ore, and took Devicottah and returned 
t o Britain in October 1750. In 1752 he 
fought along with Clive against the French 
ut Tv\e\\'u\opo\y, took FAu\\sasyy\\y\ and sent 
Clive to Samiavevam and received the sur-1 
vender of Monsieur Law. For several months \ 
in 1754 he bravely defended Tvichinopoly 
against the French, and received the com¬ 
mission of Lieut.-Col. of the British Army, 
with a sword from the East India Company, 
hut, he felt aggrieved at being superseded by 
Lieut.-Col. Adlercron to the general com¬ 
mand of the British troops in India.— Or me. 

LAWSONIA INERMIS, Linn. ; Roxb. 

Lawsonia alba, Lam., W. | Lawsonia apinosa, Linn . 
IJrkan, Ar. j Ponfca lefcshi, Maleal, 

Shudu, Beng. ! Mailanshi, Daimlaeca, 

Dan, Burm. j Sakachera, 

C’hi-kiah-hwa Chin. | Sakaolmra, 

Eng. j Goranta; maritondi, Singh. 
,, j Marudani, Tam. 


(Cypress shrub, 
Egyptian privet, 
Carnphire, 
Henna, 

Mendi, 


liana, 


Goranta chettu, Tel. 

Guz., Hind, j Iveni. ,, 

j Paehcha pedda goranta,,, 


Malay., Pers. | Na-kriz, 


Trans-Indus. 


handies, tent pegs, &c., the leaves yield the 
dye used by the natives, to which Moore 
alludes, when he says, 

Thus some bring leaves of henna to imbue 
The fingers’ ends of a bright roseate hue, 

&o bright, that in the mirror's depth they seem 
L\h& tips of cor a\ brandm in the 

This use of the leaves is as old as the 
Egyptian mummies, and is still practised by 
1 Southern Asiatics.— O'Shaughne&sy ; Faulk¬ 
ner ; Catalogue of Madras Agri-Horticul¬ 
tural Society's Gardens ; Mason. See Henna. 
LAYANGr, see Tin. 

LAY MAY, see Karen. * 
LAYADEBARRO, Sr. Earthenware. 
LAZARUS. On the festival of St. Laza¬ 
rus, Magellan discovered that group of more 
than forty islands, the most northern in the 
Archipelago, to which he gave the name of the 
Sans, j saint, but which were afterwards named in 
honour of king Philip. Thirteen only of them 
are remarkable. They occupy the only part 
of the Archipelago liable to hurricanes, and 
derive many of their characteristics from this 
circumstance,—a soil of superior fertility, and 


Tho Ileuim shrub is the camjiliire of the I mla P ta ‘ l for peculiar kinds of cultivation as 
English Bible, and the cypress shrill, of‘the | w '; !l as f ' 01 ' "heat and rice, without fragrant 


Greeks and Romans. It is held in particularly 1 ° 1 ' " ’.its of very delicate flavour, 

high esteem by the Greeks, the Arnl.s, the Theil ' appeimume is singular. In many parts 
Turks, and Indian and Persian malmmmadans, j covered with basalt, lava-ashes, traces of vol- 
and they think that thev make an agreeable | oanic eruptions, and other ruins of nature, 
present when they offer a person a posy \ '''T possess a rich alluvial soil. Beneath tho 
of its flowers. This plant is particularly , surface, the internal fires of the earth are in 
agreeable to the eye and the smell, the i continual activity.— H atton's Preliminary 
colouring of the flowers is soft, and they ! discourse, 07 ; Crawjnrd’s Indian Ar- 
spread the most delightful fragrance to a! chipelago, Vol. i, />. II: John’s Indian 
great, distance, and All with balsamic odour j eirrhipelae/o. lot. i, p- 103. 
the gardens and rooms which they adorn. | I.A/IIU, Allium rnhellum. 

It is extensively cultivated by the Burmese, i EAZ-UN, Buum. Pongamia atropurpurea. 
and hedges formed of it arc common in all In-' E’HMAU, (female), Hind. Capra ibex 
dia. Lawsonia inermis furnishes an important | Himalayana, Blytli. 


mil, JjUWBULIltli IlltllUIO tut IMOIU-O nil im j/vi nine 

reddish-brown dye stuff, mid the distilled ! 
water of the flowers is used as a perfume. 
Tjie extract of the flowers, leaves, and shoots 
is used by the hakims in lepra, and in 
obstinate cutaneous diseases, half a tea-spoon¬ 
ful being given twice in 24 hours. The 
mahoinedan women in India, Persia, Arabia 
and Barbary use the shoots for dyeing the 
nails red. The leaf, triturated with rice, 
gruel or water, is used in staining the nails, 
palms of the hands and soles of the feet, of a 
red colour. In all these countries the manes 
and tails of the horses are stained red in the 
same manner. It forms a fine hedge and 
perfumes the air, with a delicious fragrance. 
Ispund, the seeds of this plant are burnt as 
a charm with benjamin or with mustard seed 
and patchouli, Pogostemon patchouli. It 
is a hedge plant, resembling the English 
privet. Its wood is strong and suited for tool 
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LE, Tibetan. A low stone wall, put up 
in the grazing grounds of the N. W, Hima¬ 
layas, to shelter from the wind. The word is 
supposed to give its aid to the formation of 
names and places, as Han-lc. 


LEA, Hind. 

Cenchrus echinatus. 


LEAD. 

Anak, Rassas ? 

Ak. i 

Plumbum, 

Lat. 

Khai-pok, also cLai 

Timah-itam, 

Malay. 

ma-pok, 

Burm. 

Surb, 

Pkrs. 

Heh yuen, 

Chin. 

Olow, 

Pol. 

Hel.-sih, 

> > 

Dut. 

Chum bo, 

Port. 

Lood. Loot, 

Swinctz, 

Rus. 

Plomb, 

Fr. 

Sisaka, 

Sans. 

Bley, also Blei, 
Sisa, Guz., 

Gek. 

Plomo, 

Sr. 

, Hind. 

Eiuin, 

Tam. 

Shiah’; Sisha, 
Piornbo, 

77 

Sheshumu, 

T*l. 

Ir. 




Lead, the saturn of the ancients, is one of 
the most anciently known of the metals. It b 
found chiefly as sulphnret or galena, but a 
little in a metallic state also, as an oxide, an 1 
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combined with several acids. A soft and j 
flexible metal of a pale livid gray colour, ■ 
easily malleable, but slightly tenaceous, and 
not sonorous. It is of common and exten¬ 
sive use in the arts. Alloyed with tin in 
different proportions, it forms solder and 
pewter, and with antimony it constitutes 
type metal. Combined with oxygen, it forms 
massicot, a protoxide of a pale-yellow colour ; 
Litharge, also a semi-crystalline protoxide, 
obtained in separating silver from lead ores, 
enters largely into the composition of flint 
glass ; minium or red lead, duetoxide, exten¬ 
sively used i& a paint, and also in the manu¬ 
facture of flint glass ; the carbonate of lead 
or white lead, is a dense white powder, com¬ 
monly employed as a pigment ; the chromate 
of lead, of a beautiful yellow colour, is also 
much used as a pigment ; and the acetate or 
sugar of lead, is employed for various pur¬ 
poses.— Royle, Mat. Med. 

LEAD, Acetate of 

Yuon-Bliwftiig, Bvrm. 

This substance is made by the Chinese, by 
mixing up an amalgam of 14 parts of lead and 
one part of mercury, and exposing sheets of 
it to the fumes of vinegar in covered jars for 
some time.— Smith. 

LEAD, Black, or Plumbago, is fgund in 
Ceylon, in Travnncore, also in the northern 
Circars at Viziumigrum. Some from Bangalore 
of good quality for common purposes, is sold 
for antimony in the bazaars.— Rohde's MSS. 

LEAD, Carbonate of 

Carbonate of lead, Eng. ] Ceruasa, Eno., Lat. 
Sub-carbouato of lend, ,, | 

LEAD, Chromate of, Valayati Pcori, is a 
precipitate produce by the addition of bichro¬ 
mate of potash to a solution of acetate of lead. 
It is the chrome yellow of artist’s colormen. 
It is called “ peori,” from its resemblance to 
the “ hardwari peori,” or Indian yellow.— 
Powell's Hand-book. 

LEAD, Red 

Isrenj, An. Minium, Lat. 

Il’aang, Bukm. Sada langgara, Malay. 

Yuen tan, Chin. Galanggam, „ 

Tan-fen. ,, Tamamerrl, „ 

Chu-fcn, ,, Sogappu einduram, Tam. 

Hung-tan, ,, Yerra sinduram, Tel. 

Ingur, Sandur, Hind. Gunga sanduratn, Tib. 

This is largely used in India and Chiua for 
painting, glass making and decoration. It is 
manufactured in Kiang-si in Chiua. In the 
Madras presidency, it is used both as a pig¬ 
ment and drier by mochies : Hindoos use it 
for religious purposes, smearing it on their 
idols, &c., putting it on their rupees at cer¬ 
tain seasons for good luck, and in numerous 
places in the peninsula it is to be seen smeared 
on stones to convert it into a “ dev” or 
object of worship.— Rohde's MSS. 


LEAD, Semivitrified oxide of 

Mih-to-aang, Chin. Murdar Singh, IIind. 

Litharge, oxide of Lithargyrum, Lat. 

Lead, fused, Eng. Plumbi oxydum, se- 

Litharge, Protoxide mivitreum, ,, 

dePlomb, Fr. Murdara-singy, Tel. 

Blei-oxyd, Gkr. 

This oxide of lead was known to the 
ancients : when lead continues to he exposed 
to a current of heated air, the surface of the 
metal becomes rapidly covered with a scaly 
powder of a sulphur-yellow colour, which is 
the protoxide of lead, and which, being 
skimmed off, is known in commerce by the 
name of massicot. When the heat is conti¬ 
nued to a bright red, some metallic lead is 
separated, the oxide is fused, though imper¬ 
fectly, and on cooling becomes an aggregated 
mass, which readily separates into crystalline 
| scales, of a greyish-red colour. These form 
the litharge of commerce, which varies in 
colour, and is called gold litharge when of 
a red colour, owing to the presence of a little 
red lead, but silver litharge when lighter 
coloured. These are frequently obtained in 
the process of refining gold and silver by 
means of lead, and in separating the silver 
from argentiferous lead. The litharge of 
commerce is liable to contain a little iron, 
also copper, carb. lead, silica, and other earths. 
Litharge is employed for making diacetate of 
lead, and by combining with oil to form the 
lead plaster, which is the basis of several 
others. It is used as a drier in painting, but 
only seldom, the red lend being preferred by 
mooehies, it is however suitable for rendering 
oil drying for varnishes.— Rohde's MSS . ; 
Royle's Materia Medica ; Smith's Materia 


Median ; Birdwood , Bombay products . 
LEAD, White 

Isfulaj, Au. Blei-weisa, Gbk. 

Peh-fen : Fcn-eih : Kohleiisaurenbleioxyd,,, 

Kwang-fon, CniN. Snfida, Hind. 

Fcn-yuen: Hu-fen: Tima-putih, Malay. 

Kwan-fcn, ,, Valle, Tam. 

Shwui-fen: Yuen-fen, „ Safeda, Tel. 

Carbonate de Plomb, Fr. 


This is manufactured in Europe, America 
and China, from Which places it is imported 
and used as a white paint : when exposed it 
rapidly decomposes the oil with which it is 
mixed, or it changes from the presence of 
hydrate of lead or adulterating additions. 
Oxides of lead should be avoided in all out¬ 
side work in India.— Rohde's MSS . ; Smith's 
Mat. Med . 

LEAD ORE. 

Lead glance, | Blei -giant, Gxr. 

Sulphuret of Lead, j Galena, Lat. 

Plomb-sulfure, | 

This is the richest ore of lead, and from 
which that metal is chiefly obtained. As 
met with in commerce it is in heavy, shining, 
black, or bluish lead-coloured cubical masses, 
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having a great resemblance to the sulpliuret 
of antimony. The old lead mines of Kohel 
lie near the Red Sea, a day’s journey N. by 
E. from Jabel Zubara, in about lat. 24° 40'. 
Not far distaut are the lead mines of Jabal 
Rassas, lit. mountain of lead. The mines 
are situated about 1^ mile from the W. shore 
of the Red Sea. The ores, galena and car¬ 
bonate of lead, occur in an argillo-siliceous 
schist, associated with small quantities of 
sulphur and iron—a poor carbonate. Seven 
excavations, mostly from three to four feet 
broad, and live feet high, run clown an in¬ 
clined plane cut in steps. Galena was found 
in the shaft, but the indications discovered are 
not favourable. Besides other minerals, titi- 
ahated iron, manganese, zinc and fire-clay 
have been discovered here. The surface of 
the rock between the mines and the shore 
is coral limestone, covered with a gravel of 
granitic gneiss, porphyry pebbles. These 
mines were worked by the ancients : and the 
ruins of an old, but not extensive station still 
exist, in detached buildings of loose stones and 
foundations—some round,—others square. 
Water is brought from Jabel Egleh, or 
Edjleh, four or five hours’ distance. Lead 
ore, is also found in Oman and at Ras¬ 
ul-Had in Arabia : also iu the mountains of 
Baluchistan, where the nomade Brahui pick 
it up from the surface soil. Lead mines 
exist at Kappar in the hills contiguous to 
Baghwan and Khozdar. Lead occurs at Raie, 
Cheudak, Kerrage, Fatal, Dhunpore and Jak. 
At Dessouly, about fifty-five coss east of 
Sirinagur, is a lead mine of considerable value. 

Captain Turner informs us, that at a place 
situated nearly two days’journey from Tessoo- 
lumboo, in Thibet, there is an ore which 
much resembles some of those in Derbyshire 
in which the lead is mineralized by sulphur. 
Lead is also worked at Jammu, and large 
quantities of galena or lead ore are imported 
from Kabul and Kandahar, this is principally 
imported under the name of antimony, from 
which natives of India do not distinguish it, 
and beiug reserved for medicinal purposes, 
fiuds its way only to the druggists. 

This metal at Jungumrftuzpillay, in the 
Cumbum district, is in combination with vary¬ 
ing proportions of Irou, Antimony, Silver, 
Sulphur, Argil and Silex. There is a Lead 
Mine at Baljawar, a day’s journey north of 
the Oxus, so rich in the ore, that the people 
who work at it for two months, earn suffici¬ 
ent for a year’s subsistence. In a defile close 
to Barman there are ten or twelve lead mines. 
There are also lead mines at Lara, Leedang, 
Pokso, and some other places ; they are very 
productive, but the lead is reckoned inferior to 
that of Sirmoor and Jounsar : it sells at two 
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or two and a half pounds per rupee. The 
Galena of Jungumrazpilly near Cuddapah, 
has been examined by Dr. Scott. In the 
Dhone taluq, Kurnool, from which Galena 
in very large blocks lias been obtained, one 
piece measured about 18 inches in diameter 
and weighed upwards of 3 cwt. This ore was 
carefully tested by Dr. Scott about the year 
1855, and was then found to contain from 53 
to 70 per cent, of lead but no silver, but some 
of the last consigumeuts were found to be rich 
in silver. It was tried at the Mint and 
yielded a large percentage of lead. It has 
been used for some years at the Madras 
School of Arts for- glazing pottery, and 
answers well for that purpose, though it is 
found to succeed better when reduced to the 
form of minium, and then ground with 
felspar and an alkali. The raw galena only 
answers for the softest and commonest 
glazes, and the per-centage of impurities 
mixed with this description varies so consi¬ 
derably, that it has been found safer to reduce 
it from the state of sulpliuret to that of an 
oxide before applying it to the wares. Much 
of the pottery from the Madras School of Arts 
hus been glazed with this galena in different 
states. Galena is also known to occur as 
mineral specimens at the Neilghorries and 
iu two parts of the Cuddapah district. The 
Kurnool lead-ore was brought to notice by 
Captain J. G. Russell and occurs iu large 
quantities and in blocks of great size in the 
vicinity of Kurnool. It was discovered ac¬ 
cidentally by the late ex-nawab of Kurnool, 
in digging a well. The re-examination of the 
first specimen of the Kurnool ore proved it to 
contain upwards of l per cent, of silver, or 374 
ouuces in the ton, the quantity of lead and 
silver together being only 45 per cent, which 
was occasioned by there being a considerable 
quantity of gangue disseminated through the 
portiou examined. Another specimen, given 
by Colonel Cotton and also said to be from 
Kurnool, was foundjo contain =175 oz.3dwts. 
of silver iu the ton. A specimen of this un¬ 
washed ore was again analysed by Dr. Scott in 
1859, and when fused with carbonate of soda 
and uitrate of potash, produced about 60 per 
cent, of metallic lead. The resulting lead, on 
being cupelled, furnished a bead of silver 
weighing IT8 grs., which is equivalent to 
96 64 oz. in tho ton of ore, or 165*76 oz. in 
the ton of metal. In the recent researches of 
Malagah and Dorochet they have found that 
when sulphide of silver is associated with the 
sulphides of other metals, it is always un¬ 
equally distributed. Lead is found in several 
places in the Burmese territories, but is only 
worked to a very limited extent, being chiefly 
brought from the Shan states. It is used all 
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over Burmali for musket bullets, iu refining 
silver, aud as small change in the bazaars. 
Its price varies from 5 to 8 tikals the vise. 
At the beginning of 1855, it sold in Calcutta 
for six rupees per bazaar maund of 82 lbs., 
but it since rose to 8 rupees, in about two 
years from opening the trade after the war. 
The quantity exported from Rangoon in 
1854-55 was 558,885 viss, value Rs. 166,382, 
and in 1855-56 was 428,658 viss, of value 
Bs. 115,130. Lead ore, of the richest kind 
aud containing a large quantity of silver, is 
obtained iu the province of Mergin'. The 
limestones of the Burmese provinces prob- 1 
ably contain large quantities of lead. In the I 
valley of the Sal wen, there is a rich vein of* j 
argentiferous galena, which is reported to 
appear on the surface. A specimen that Dr. 
Morton sent to England for analysis, was 
said to be a very valuable mineral, and destin¬ 
ed to make a fortune for some one. Professor 
Mitchell in the certificate that he furnished 
Dr. Morton of the analysis, says it contains, 


Lend, 

Sulphur, 

Silver, 


Gold, (traces) 

Lime, 

Magnesia, 


Iron, 

Silica, 

Carbonic acid, j 


it is a sulphuvet of lead or galena aud the 
quantity of lead and silver appears to be con¬ 
siderable, but there was not sufficient of the 
mineral to estimate either. The ore is seen 
iu the limestone precisely as galena is found 
in the limestone of the Mississipi, one of the 
richest known deposits of lead in the world. 
Mr. O’Reilcy states that a carbonute of lead 
exists near the head-waters of the Houng- 
darau. Galena or sulphuret of lead, a rich 
ore of lead from Martaban containing silver 
has already been noticed. At the Madras 
Exhibition of 1 857, a rich ore of argentiferous 
galena was exhibited from Martaban by Dr. 
Brandis, granular, or in minute crystals, with 
silver passing through it. in thready veins. 
This ore, assayed by Dr. Scott, contained about 
80 per cent, of lead. But the quantity of 
silver was found to vary in the portion ex¬ 
amined from 70 to 300 ounces in the ton 
of ore. It is impossible therefore to say 
what its commercial value may be, unless 
an average sample were obtained, but if 
the ore exists in any quantity and 'of the 
same quality as that examined, it is a most 
valuable one, and would be well worth work¬ 
ing by Pattenson’s mode for separatiug the 
silver, by careful slow cooling and crystal¬ 
lization, as the process proves remunerative 
where only 7 ouuces of silver can be obtained 
from a ton of metal. This is probably the ore 
referred to by the Rev. Francis Mason, ▲. M., 
in his publication on the natural productions 
of Burmah, where he says the limestone of 


the provinces probably contains large quan¬ 
tities of lead. In a small liaud-specimen from 
Martaban, the amount of silver he says was 
found to vary in different portions of it, 
the per-eentage of lead being about 75. Iu 
the first trial the silver was found to amount 
to about 70 ounces to the ton of ore ; but 
in the second to not less than 300 ounces 
in the ton, or a little less than 1 per cent. 
Galena occurs in Chiua, in Cheh-kiang, Fuh- 
kien, and Sech’uen. 

The Malay and Javanese term for tin 
“ timah,” is a word used in the Archipelago, 
as a generic term for both tin and lead, the 
epithet. “ white,” or “flowery,”—“putih”aud 
“sari,” being given to tin itself, and that of 
“ black,” “ item,” to lead, a metal with which, 
being entirely a foreign product, the Malayan 
nations are but little acquainted.— Newbold ; 
Powell's Hand-book Econ . Prod., Panjab, 
p . 10 ; Turners Embassy ; M. E. J. R. ; 
Ains. Mat., Med., p. 56 ; Water Hon quoted 
by Faulkner ; Oldham in Yule's Embassy 
p. 345 ; Captain Gerard's Account of Koo . 
nawur, p. 146; Cat. Exhibition 1862;3ff/- 
son's Tenasserim ; Smith's Materia Medica. 
See Elburz, Galena, Iran, Japan, Kappar, 
Silver. 

LEAD ORE, see Galena, Lead-glance. 

LEADWOIIT, or plumbago, one of the 
Lumbagimiceai. Red coloured, blue and 
white varieties. The white flowered grows 
wild. Rose-coloured Leadwort is the Plum¬ 
bago rosea— Riddell ; / Ann . 

LEAF OF DELUSION, Cannabis sativa. 

LEAF OF A TREE. 


Warq, Arab. 

Pat, Beng. 

Y elayu, Can. 

Tattah, Duk., Goz.,Hinp. 
Puttra, Mahk. 

Pan, ,, 


Yelu, 

Barg, 

Puttiurn, 

Ellai, 

Aku, 


Mat.eal. 

Peas. 

Sans. 

Tam. 

Tjcl. 


The first invented drinking cup or eating 
vessel seems to have been made from the leaf 
(pat) of particular trees, such as the palasa 
(Butea frondosa) and burr (Ficus indica.) 
Cups of a beautiful brown earthenware, are 
made at Kotario, and are chiefly the patera of 
a perfectly classical shape. The word Pat 
seems to occur iu the Roman patera, or the 
Greek or Saxon pot ?— Tod's Rajasthan , 
Vol. i, 333. 

LEAF INSECT. One of those of Ceylon, 
the true leaf insect, is the Phyllium siccifo- 
lium. It eats leaves and those of the jambo 
iu particular. The Phyllium scythe, common 
in the East Indies, is called the walking 
leaf. It seems, indeed, to be a buuch of 
leaves endowed with life. A writer of the 
seventeenth century gravely related that 
“ these little animals change into a green 
and tender plant whitjh is about two hands* 
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breadth. The feet are fixed iuto the ground 
first; from those, when necessary, humidity 
is attracted, roots grow out, aud strike into 
the gl*ouud ; thus they change by degrees, 
aud in a short time become a perfect plant, 
while the upper part remains as before, living 
and moveable. After some time the animal 
is gradually converted iuto a plant.™ The 
edges of the wings seem torn and ragged, 
mid, moreover, stained with dirty brown, as 
if from incipient decay. Upon close inspec¬ 
tion, the jagged margin and the stained spots 
that imitate decay, are observed to be as 
carefully executed as the ocelli that ornament 
the gayest butterfly. The leaf insect moults 
‘its skin three times, each time making a gra¬ 
dual advance towards its perfect form. The 
third time the full-grown wings and antennas 
are produced. After each moulting the body 
of the animal is soft and tender, and in a few 
minutes expauds to a larger size. In the 
course of half an hour its body and wings 
acquire their proper firmness, and the insect 
is prepared to enter upon its appointed course 
of life. Looking at this curious insect, it is 
impossible not to feel what must be the good¬ 
ness and superintending love of a Eeing, who 
with such minute care protects aud provides 
for a creature apparently so humble and so 
insignificant. The twig-like leaf-insect is a 
species of Phasma. The Mantis religiosa, 
or the Soothsayer, Le Precbeur and Le Prie 
Dieu of the French, is a predacious iusect- 
devourer, catching butterflies and other in¬ 
sects with its formidably armed forelegs, and 
then devouring its captures. Hooker in his 
« Himalayan Journal,’ mentions that the pre¬ 
dacious Mantis was erroneously supposed by 
the natives to feed on leaves.— Churchman's 
Family Magazine. See Mantis, Phasma, 
Phyllium. 

LEANG, Chinese. An ounce of silver, is 
reckoned equivalent to 65. 8 d. sterling.— 


'•Staunton's Narrative , pp. Ill, 135. 
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Laeder, 

Dan. 

Kulit, 

Malat. 

Leder, Leer, 

Dut. 

Balulang, 

IT 

Cuir, 

Fa. 

Charm, 

PlRS. 

Leder, 

Ger. 

Kosha, 

Rus. 

Chftrmo : chamra, 

Guz., 

Ouero, 

Sr. 


Hind. 

Lader, 

Sw. 

Cuojo, 

It. 

Tol, 

Tam. 

Cerium, 

Lat, 




Leather-making isa chemical art with which 
the hiudooshave long been acquainted, though 
it is doubtful whether they ever made leather 
of very superior quality ; but the art is 
practised in the native states where it is not 
likely to have been introduced by European 
influence, as for instance, in Cashmere and in 
Cutch, where skins dyed of different colours, 
are made. Leather of very excellent quality 
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used to be made at the Government farm at 
Hoonsoor in Mysore, likewise in Calcutta, 
and the native shields are not to be sur¬ 
passed. The manufacture of leather in the 
Madras Presidency, generally, is by no means 
so thriving as it might be, considering the 
great abundance of tanning materials at com¬ 
mand. This is probably owing to the very low 
rank of the artisans, (Chuckler, or Chakili, or 
Chamar,) for the art of leather production is 
well-understood aud. successfully practised by 
the European tauners at Pondicherry, Hoon¬ 
soor, Guntoor, Bangalore and Madras, the 
leather being scarcely inferior to that made in 
Europe. Goat skins, sheep skins, buffalo and 
bullock hides are much used and are generally 
procurable, but are very badly dressed : in¬ 
deed, currying the leather being the province 
of the shoe-maker’s wife, while manufacturing 
it for the market belongs to the husband, infe¬ 
riority of ludian leather may be ascribed to 
want of skill on the part of the currier, and 
to the use of quicklime. There is no bet¬ 
ter tauning material than oak bark, but similar 
substances, if treated with care and skill, may 
be employed with great success,as for instance, 
divi divi, catechu, Cassia auriculata bark, 
gambier, &o. f which produce their effects 
more rapidly, and the leather so manu¬ 
factured is said to be nearly as durable. 
Leather is a chemical combination of skin 
with the astringent vegetable principle called 
taunin or tannic acid. The manufacture in 
Great Britain ranks next in importance to 
that of cotton and of wool, and is probably 
equal to that of iron. There is a large and 
constant demand for leather as an article of 
clothing : it enters into the construction of 
various engines and machines ; supplies har¬ 
ness for horses, linings for carriages, and 
covers for books; it was probably at the earliest 
period of man’s history that an art so neces¬ 
sary to his comfort and welfare became known. 
The skins of animals taken in the chase are in 
their fresh state tough, flexible aud elastic, 
and seem, at first view, to be well-adapted for 
clothing ; but in drying they shrink, become 
horny, pervious to water, and, on exposure to 
moisture, putrid and offensive.. But if the 
skin be separated from fleshy and fatty mat¬ 
ters, and then be put into a solution of certain 
vegetables containing tannin, which abound in 
almost every country, the skin separates the 
whole of the taunin from the liquid, and be¬ 
comes hard, insoluble in water, almost impe¬ 
netrable by it, and incapable of putrefaction. 
The subsequent operation of currying renders 
it pliable and more waterproof. Similar but. 
less decided changes are produced upott' tl 
skin by impregnating it with alum, an&jjjpo' 
with oil or grease. The object of these p&K 
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cesses being to render soft and flexible that 
which would otherwise be hard and unyield¬ 
ing, the skin thus transformed was called by 
the Saxon races lith, lithe, or lither,—that 
is, soft, or yieldiug, whence the English term 
leather. The word tan, and the French 
tanner, ,are from the low Latin, tauare. All 
tanned leather is classed under the denomi¬ 
nations of Hides, Ki(>s and Skins. From 
these there are various kinds of leather tunned 
in England : 1st, Butts and backs, which are 
selected from the stoutest and heaviest ox¬ 
hides. The “ butt” is formed by cutting off the 
skin of the head for glue ; also the cheeks, the 
shoulder, and a strip of the belly on each 
side. In the (i back,” the cheeks and belly are 
cut off, but the shoulder is retained. The 
butt or back of the ox-hide forms the 
stoutest and liouviest leather, such as is used 
for the soles of boots and shoes, for most parts 
of harness and saddlery, for leather trunks and 
buckets, hose for fire-engines, pump-valves, 
soldiers’ belts and gloves for cavalry ; 2nd, 
Hides, consist of cow-hides, or the lighter 
ox-hides ; they are the same as butts with 
the bellies on. Hides are sometimes tanned 
whole, and are struck for sole leather, in 
which case they are called crop hides ; 3rd, 
Skins, these are used for all the lighter 
kinds of leather. The hides of South America 
are in high repute ; they are the produce of 
the half-wild cattle which pasture on the 
wide plains between Bueuos Ayres and the 
Andes. Hides are also imported into Britain 
from various purts of Europe, as also from 
Morocco, the Cape of Good Hope, very exten¬ 
sively from India and other places. They 
are imported dry or salted. The following 
were the imports into the United Kingdom 
for the years 1850 and 1851 : — 

River Plate <fc Rio Grande. East India Horse. 

Dry. Salted. Kips. Hides. 

1860.29,820 630,400 1,606,380 231,510 

1851.62,040 749,540 2,262,700 140,640 

About the year 1850, nearly forty thousand 
tons of leather, hides aud skins were annually 
imported into Britain. 

Bull-hide is thicker, stronger, ami coarser 
in its grain than cow-hide. The hide of the 
bullock is intermediate between the two. 

Calves' skin is thinner than cow’s, but 
thicker than most other skins. It is tanned for 
the bookbinder ; but the greater part is tanned 
and curried for the upper part of shoes and 
boots. 

Sheep-skins. Besides local supplies, many 
thousands are imported from the Cape of 
Good Hope, British India. Those of the 
Cape are distinguished by the greater width 
of’the skin that covers the tail. They 
are simply tanned, aud employed for various 
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purposes for which a thin, cheap leather is 
required ; such as for common bookbinding, 
leathering for common bellows, whip-lashes, 
bags, aprons, &c. Sheep-skins also form the 
cheaper kinds of wash-leather for breeches, 
gloves, and under-waistcoats ; as also coloured 
aud dyed leathers and mock-morocco, used 
for women’s shoes, for covering writing-tables, 
stools, chairs and sofas, lining carriages, &c. 

Lamb-skins are imported iuto Britain from 
the north of Italy, Sicily and Spain, aud are 
dressed white or coloured for gloves. The 
skins of goats and kids form the best kinds of 
light leather. The chief supply of the best 
kid-skins is from Switzerland and Tuscany, 
whence they are shipped, chiefly at Leghorn. 
Larnb-skius are very extensively used with 
the hair on in the N. W. Himalaya, Afgha¬ 
nistan, Hazara, Kafiristan, Tartary in Tibet, 
China, Persia, as articles of dress for the 
head and for mantles. 

Goat-skins for Britain are principally ob¬ 
tained from British India, the coast of Barbary 
and the Capo of Good Hope. They form the 
best dyed morocco of all colours. Kid-skins 
supply the finest white aud coloured leather 
for gloves and ladies’ shoes. 

Decr-skins from New York, New Orleans, 
Canada, ami India. Antelope skins from 
the Cape of Good Hope are of good quality. 
Deer skins are all shamoyed, or dressed in 
oil, chiefly for riding-breeches. Shamoyed 
leather, of sheep, goat and deer-skins, was 
formerly a lucrative brauch of the leather 
trade of Great Britain. This kind of leather 
is employed for breeches, white or dyed, worn 
by persons who ride much on horseback. In 
wet weather leathern garments fit close to the 
skin, aud are long in drying, so that the 
weavers are liable to colds, rheumatism, and 
other complaints. 

Horse-hide is tanned and curried for 
harness work, for collars, &c. It has of late 
years been substituted for seal-ekin, but does 
not produce so good a leather. Enamelled 
horse-hide, split or shaved thin, is used for 
ladies’ shoes, in imitation of seal. 

Dog-skin , is thin, but tough, and makes 
good leather. Of late years, horse-leather 
takes its place for thin dress-shoes. Most 
of the dog-skin gloves, are really made of 
lamb-skin. 

Seal-skin makes a valuable leather, but a 
large proportion of seal-skins is used as fur 
for covering caps. 

Hog-$kin y affords a thin, porous leather, 
which is used for covering the seats of saddles. 

In N. W. India, as Mr. Powell informs us, 
Russia leather “balghar” occasionally comes 
to Pesbawur. A kind of leather having a 
metallic lustre, called “ kimsana,” is imported 
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also from the north-west ; also a beautiful 
leather, used in the manufacture of the bright j 
blue preen shoes from Kashmir aud Peshawur, ! 
which is called “ kimaklit.” 'This is not! 
made in the Punjab. Peshawur sword scab- | 
bards are often covered with a black leather, ! 
looking like morocco, it is probably au imita- i 
tiou. Russia leather is said to be made of i 
horse’s skin, it is thick but pliant, and of 
most grateful fragrance. The skins are much 
valued for the preservation of merchandise, 
as insects will not attack them. 

The staple manufacture of Cawnpore is 1 
leather. There are about fifty tanneries, each | 
of which turns out on an average 1,200 hides | 
a year, or 00,000 hides yearly on the whole. ! 
The average value of a hide tanned by the j 
native process, being about 4 Rs., the total I 
annual value of the out-turn of tanned hides j 
is 2,40,000 Rs. Resides the hides tanned in I 
Cnwupore itself, about ISO, 000 bides are . 
yearly tanned either at Meerut or iu the ! 
adjacent villages of the Cawnpore district.. ! 
Those from Meerut are said to be of; 
superior quality : the village hides, on the 
other hand, are inferior to those tanned I 
at Cawnpore, and are mostly taken from i 
cattle which have died of disease. The total 
number of hides used yearly at Cawnpore 1 
is thus about 240,000, and their value . 
9,00,000 Us. In addition to the tanning ; 
trade there is an extensive business done at | 
Cawnpore in the manufacture of saddlery, 
harness, boots, shoes, and other leathern arti¬ 
cles : there are 52 saddlers and 55 shoe¬ 
makers’ firms, which make up goods for the 
European market, aud about 200 shops 
which supply the native market—the latter j 
deal chiefly in shoes made in the native i 
fashion. The value of the shoes made for the 
native market is about 40,000 Rs. annually. 
Leathern articles made at Cawnpore are 
exported to Meerut, Benares, Central India 
-and Rohilkund, whence they find their way j 
extensively to other parts of India. The j 
places above-named carry on a diieet trade j 
with Cawnpore. There is no export trade j 
to Europe or America. In British India! 
lixe quality of the leather produced by the | 
native process is decidedly inferior. The 
native tauuer does not leave his hides to 
soak in the pits containing his bark infu¬ 
sion, but, having sewed up a quantity of 
bark iu the skin (made into a kiud of 
bag) be exposes it to a constant stream of 
water, which forces the astringent matter into 
the pores of the hide very rapidly : but to 
make the process still more rapid the hide is 
taken out, wrung, and re-filled every four or 
five days. A hide can be ready in this way 
in about a month, but the leather is less strong, 
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durable and pliable than English leather. 
The currying process also is ofteu entirely 
omitted, and when performed it is generally 
on a minute scale and very inefficiently. 

The English system of tanning is more 
costly than the native. This circumstance 
would be a bar to the introduction of English 
tanned leather into the native market, where 
cheapness is the first requisite. But for the 
supply of government contracts, and for the 
articles used by the European community in 
India, there is no question that Cawnpore 
could be made to afford ample quantities of 
leather and leathern articles at comparatively 
moderate prices. As it is, the manufactured 
articles sold to government and to private 
purchasers are hardly inferior to those manu¬ 
factured in England, except in the quality of 
the leather and other materials. The work¬ 
manship is very little worse than that of an 
average? English artisan. Indian hides can¬ 
not compete in quality with the hides of 
well-bred and fed English cattle. There 
is a considerable trade in raw hides between 
India and England, and it seems not un¬ 
likely that if a better process of tauuiug 
were established, tanned hides might be ex¬ 
ported to England with economy. The cir¬ 
cumstances which made Cawnpore an empo¬ 
rium of this trade appear to b c'Jtrst, that a 
great part of the population of the old town 
of Cawnpore were chumars (shoemakers) ; 
nexty that Cawnpore was a considerable mili¬ 
tary aud civil station. 

Vegetable substances used in tanning .— 
The tannin or tannic acid of different vege¬ 
tables does not appear to be the same astrin¬ 
gent substance, but the differences between 
tannins from different sources are small, and 
are chiefly interesting to the chemist. There 
are, however, certain broad features which 
are alike iu all. Tannin is characterised by 
an astringent taste, and by its bluish-black 
or dark-green precipitates from aqueous 
solutions, by the solution of salts of the 
peroxide of iron : it also affords a dirty-white 
or brown precipitate with a solution of gela¬ 
tine. Tannin is most easily procured in its 
pure state from gall-nuts. Gallic acid exists 
ready formed in gall-nuts, sumach, mango 
seeds, divi, valonia, tea, &c\, and is probably, 
fumed in all eases from the decomposition 
of taunin. Sumach is peculiarly liable to 
fermentation, probably in consequence of the 
malic acid present in the leaves. Hence it is 
of great importance to the tauner to become 
acquainted with the circumstances which 
favour the conversion of tannin into gallic: 
acid ; and to avoid them if possible, for this 
is a positive source of loss. In the spent cl* 
waste tan liquors there is a considerable 
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proportion of gallic acid. There is an 
opinion among tanners, that the presence of 
gallic acid is useful ; and when hides have 
been cleansed with lime-water, they are left 
for a time in the waste liquor, the gallic acid 
' of which is said to expand the hides, and 
facilitate the penetration of the solution of 
tan, when the hide is transferred to a strouger 
liquor. Now, as almost any other acid would 
answer this purpose (indeed water soured 
with sulphuric acid is so used), it certainly 
does appear to be a circuitous as well as 
costly method of getting an acid by the 
decomposition of tannin. 

Oak-bark in Europe, is a most important 
tanning material. It must be stripped in 
spring, for it then contains more tannin than 
bark cut in autumn, and this again more than 
that which is taken in winter. The trees are 
felled about May : but in some cases, a small 
quantity is cut down about two months later : 
this is called midsummer bark, but it is now 
seldom scon in the market. The quantity of 
tauuin is considered by tanners to be in pro¬ 
portion to the freedom with which the sap 
flows at the time of stripping, and to the faci¬ 
lity with which the bark is removed. Bark 
which has the appearance of having been 
removed with difficulty, fetches a lower price 
than that which appears to have come off with 
ease. The richest bark is obtained in the 
warmest spring, for then the sap is most 
abundant. A few days of cold previous to 
the felliug and stripping reduce the propor¬ 
tion of tannin and sap. The bark of coppice 
trees about 12 years old contains more tan 
than younger trees, and these more than old 
ones. Oak bark contains from 5*6 to 6*0 per 
cent, of tanniu, and in this as in other astrin¬ 
gent barks the tanuiu is contained solely in 
the inner white layers next the alburnum, the 
middle coloured portiou containing most of 
the extractive matters, aud the epidermis or 
exterior but little extractive and no tanniu. 
From 4 to 6 lbs. of oak-bark are required for 
the production of 1 lb. of leather. In Europe, 
leather tanned with oak-bark is considered 
superior to that made with any other tanning 
material, but the process is slower. The price 
of good English oak-bark per load of 45 cwt. 
delivered in London in Juue 1852, varied 
from 12/. to 13/. 10s. When the bark has 
been stripped, the long pieces are set up on 
end (stacked) to dry. 

Sumach is used in the manufacture of the 
lighter and finer kinds of leather. It consists 
of the powder of the leaves and young 
branches of shrubs growing in the south of 
Europe and known to botanists as Rhus 
cotinus, Venus sumach, or the wild olive, 
also of ‘Rhus coriaria, hide or eijn-leaved 
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sumach. The former is used most exten¬ 
sively by the dyer and calico printer ; the 
latter by the tanner. Its percentage^ tannin 
had beeu found to vary from 16*4 and 16*2 in 
Malaga ami Sicilian specimens to 10, aud 5 
in Virginia and Carolina sumach. The price 
of Sicilian sumach in June 1852 was from 
14s. 6d. to 16^. per cwt. 

Divi or did divi or dibi dibi or libi libi is 
the pod of a leguminous shrub, Caesalpinia 
coriaria, a native of South America, and 
growing to the height of 20 or 30 feet. It 
is called the Indian Sumach and grows freely 
in the peninsula of India and Hindustan. 
The pods are of a dark-brown colour, about 
3 inches long, but curled up as if by heat in 
drying. The whole of the tannin exists in 
the rind below the epidermis ; the taste is 
highly astringent and bitter, but the inner 
skin which encloses a few fiat seeds, is nearly 
tasteless. Divi contains a considerable quan¬ 
tity of tannin, and also a mucilaginous sub¬ 
stance which prevents its being used in 
dyeing and calico printing. It soon ferments 
when mixed with water. The leather made by 
means of divi is said to be very porous, and 
is of a brown or deep brownish red colour, 
but at the Hoonsoor works it produced an 
excellent leather. The colouring matter is 
produced somewhat suddenly, and appears 
to be the result of fermentation. If air be 
excluded the colour is not produced and the 
leather is equally good. The price is from 
HI. to 9/. per ton. 

Valonia consists of the acorn-cups of 
Quercus ^Egilops, or prickly cupped oak, 
growing in the Morea. As soon as the acorns 
are gathered they are partially dried, aud 
conveyed by mules to Smyrna for shipment. 
There are here stored in warehouses for some 
months, in layers of from 3 to 5 feet in thick¬ 
ness. The cups undergo a slight fermenta¬ 
tion, aud in drying, the long spreading scales 
which confined the acorn contract, and allow 
the acorn to fall from the cup. The acorns 
which contain no tannin are separated from 
the cups, and those of the latter which are 
damaged are also picked out. The diameter 
of the cups including the scales is a little 
under 2 inches. A small kind of valouia, 
V. camata, bears a higher price than the com¬ 
mon : it is somewhat richer in tannin, and is 
chiefly used by the silk dyers. Good valonia 
is thick, full-grown, aud bright in colour. If 
exposed to rain after being gathered, the cups 
lose a portion of their tannin and become of 
a deeper colour. About 2 lbs. of valouia are 
required for the production of 1 lb. of leather, 
which is said to be less permeable to water 
than that made with oak-bark, and so heavy 
as to make valonia the cheapest of all tanning 
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materials, except, catechu or terra. A mix¬ 
ture of valonia aud oak-bark may be used with 
good effect. 

Babool bark is almost exclusively used by 
the natives of India for tanning purposes ; it 
is the only bark that can be procured in large 
quantities aud cheap. Price from ^ to 2 Rs. 
per mauud. 

Cassia fistula bnrk , or native Amultas, 
is found to contain a good quantity of tau- 
uing. 

Acacia obtusifolia, or native Chakoor, is 
useful but still not sufficiently plentiful so for 
manufacture on any tiling but a small scale. 

Aura .—The leaves aud small shoots of I lie 
native i Aura,’ supposed to be a species of 
Terminalia have also been used. It has pro¬ 
perties somewhat similar to the American 
sumach. The leaves of this f Aura’ have been 
known to be useful in fanning for some years ; 
hut the natives have not used it, owing to 
the difficulty of finding it in large quantities. 
It gives to leather a light colour. 

Catechu , cutch , terra-japonica. and terra 
of commerce, are inspissated aqueous extracts 
from the bark, wood, catechu or cutch and 
gambler or terra of the Acacia catechu and 
from the leaves of Uncuria gmnbicr. In 
commerce, the two sorts are known as 
Cafceeliu, or Cutch and Gambier. The cate¬ 
chu from Bombay is from the former tree, 
and that from Bengal from the latter. Bom¬ 
bay catechu or cutch is the richer in tannin ; 
it is of a dark brownish red colour, internally 
as well as externally, and of specific gravity 
1*38. Bengal catechu or terra is of a light 
brown colour internally : its specific gravity 
is 1*28. Both are astringent aud bitter, leav¬ 
ing a sweetish taste on the palate. Catechu 
is prepared by felling the Acacia catechu tree, 
cuttiug it up into small pieces, and boiling 
with water in a narrow mouthed vessel until 
only one-half of the original bulk of liquid 
remains. The solution is then transferred to 
a wide earthen vessel, in which the evapora¬ 
tion is continued ; the inspissattou is complet¬ 
ed, by exposure to the sun with occasional 
stirring. Before the extract is quite dry it 
is placed in cloths, strewed over with the 
ashes of cow-dung, cut into small lumps aud 
again exposed to the sun. The tannin of 
catechu is soluble in cold water. Catechu 
also affords a peculiar principle, which has 
been named catechin and catechnic acid, 
which is uot soluble in cold water, but 
slightly so in the solution of the taunin of 
catechu. Catechu is extensively used in 
India tanning, aud of late years has also 
been much used in Europe. It tans skins 
with great rapidity, but the leather is light, 
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spongy, permeable to water, and of a dark- 
reddish fawn colour. The light-coloured 
variety of catechu produces a softer leather 
than that tanned with cutch. Catechu pro¬ 
duces but little of the deposit of bloom which 
is yielded by oak-bark, valonia and divi. A 
pound of catechu is said to be sufficient for 
the production of about a pound of leather. 
Catechu is used by calico printers, to {^poduce 
a fast bronze on cotton fabrics. 

Myrobalaus , are the fruits of several 
species of Terminalia, and used in India as h 
substitute for galls. When ripe, the fruit is 
pear-shaped, deeply wrinkled, and of a brown¬ 
ish yellow colour : it weighs from 70 to 100 
grains. The husk contains the whole of the 
astringent matter, some mucilage, ami a 
brownish yellow colouring substance, which 
is used in India for dyeing yellow. The 
husk is usually separated by bruising the uut, 
which it encloses. The tannin of myroba- 
lans differs slightly from that of galls. Gallic 
acid is also present in rather large propor¬ 
tion. The price of myrobalans in June 1852 
was quoted at from 51. to.10/. per ton. 

Afimosa ov W'attle-bark y is procured from 
different species of mimosa, which grow in 
Australia and New Zealand. It is sometimes 
imported in the form of fluid extract, as well 
as bark. The leather produced by its means is 
of good quality, hut of bad colour. The hark 
must be finely ground, or it does not give up 
the whole of its tannin to warm water. 

Cork-tree bark .—Cork which is the outer, 
dead bark of the cork oak, may be removed 
without injury to the tree, but the inner bark 
which is used in tanning cannot be removed 
without destroying the tree. In Corsica, 
Spain, aud a few other countries, where the 
tree is abundant, the bark is removed for 
tanning. This bavk contains twice as much 
tannin as oak-bark of average quality. The 
tanuin appears to resemble that of catechu : 
it affords scarcely any bloom aud gives a dark 
colour to the leather. 

Inarch bark contains a good deal of tannin, 
mucilage, and some resin, and is sometimes 
used as a substitute for oak bark, for tanning 
the inferior sheep skius, known as basils. 

Willow bark contains, according to Davy, 
2*3 per cent, tanuin, and that of the Leicester 
willow 6 8 per cent. Danish leather which 
has a peculiar and agreeable odour, aud is 
used for making gloves, is prepared from kid 
and lamb skin, by means of willow bark, 
which is also used in the preparation of 
Russia leather, but the odour of that leather 
is produced by the oil of birch-tree bark* : 
Imported barks are all free of duty. 
prices in 1851, were per tou, f 
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LEBANON. 

.Tripoli, is occupied by a sect of idolaters call¬ 
ed/A ozari or Ausari. A spacious plain, open 
to the sea on the west, extends north as far 
as Tortosa, and is bounded on the east by the 
Anzari mountains. This chain is a lower 
branch of the Libauus, but is less known than 
most parts of this celebrated mountain, being 
inhabited by the lawless Anzari tribe, who 
have never beeu brought into actual subjection 
by any of the Pashas. One of their sects, the 
4 Shamsi/ are said by some to worship the 
sun ; but the origin of this people and their 
religion,-are still unknown. Like the Druses, 
they may possibly be a mahomedan sect. 
Burckliardt mentions the Anzari sects, calling 
them Kelbye, Shamsye and Mokludjye ; but 
adds, 44 nothing is known of them except the 
names.” The Anzari are the least numerous 
of the Lebanon tribes, their number iu 1840 
not exceeding 20,000 souls. 

Maronites occupy all the most central 
valleys and the liigliest ridges, from the 
neighbourhood of Tripoli to the south of 
Beyrout. The Keshrouan, iu the neighbour¬ 
hood of D’Joutrio bay, is exclusively occu¬ 
pied by this Christian sect, said to have been 
founded in the sixth century by a certain 
St. Mavonius, and which in religious matters 
acknowledges the supremacy of Rome though 
its clergy maintain the right of electiug their 
own bishops or patriarchs, of dispensing with 
a state of celibacy, and of entering into the 
marriage state. The Maronites are the most 
numerous of the Lebunou tribes, numbering 
about 200,000, of whom 35,000 were reckon¬ 
ed capable of bearing arms. 

The Mutaivali are found iu the plain of, the 
Boccah (between the Libanus ami the Anti- 
Libanus), the sides of the Anti-Libanus and 
the lower part of the southern Libanus, ex¬ 
tending to the north-east of Sour or Tyre ; 
but at present, they form only an inconsider¬ 
able portion of the population of this part of 
Syria. 

Druse .—Crossiug the district of Katah, and 
proceeding to the southern range of hills ex¬ 
tending parallel to the coast, from the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Beyrout to the heights above 
Sidon, we come to the country of the Druses, 
whose origiu, belief, religious rites and cere¬ 
monies, have long been enveloped in mystery, 
aud continue to afford food for speculation. 
They are, however, idolaters ; one of their 
objects of worship is said to be the image of a 
calf, which might adduce some analogy, in 
their religion, between that of the ancient 
Egyptians and of the hindoos of modern times. 
Be that as it may, the Druses are not only 
tolerant in religious matters, but some of them 
do not hesitate to conform outwardly to the 
religious observances of those with whom they 
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may be associated. They are, generally 
speaking, a brave and honest race, practising 
the virtues of hospitality to a degree unknown 
amongst more civilized nations, but never 
forgetting an injury ; hence constant feuds 
between the Druses and the Maronites. The 
tribes of the mountain, if united, might soon 
drive out all intruders, and become a powerful 
uud independent state. Until the death of the 
celebrated Druse chief, Fakr-ud-Din, the 
whole of the Lebanon was (nominally) under 
a Druse sheikh or chieftain. On his death, 
however, an ancient and powerful maliomme- 
dan family of the name of Shehab, who were 
descended from Muhammad, and came from 
the Hauran, by one of those unexpected 
chauges of fortune so common in the* east, 
succeeded under the title of ‘Grand Prince/ 
to the supremacy of the 4 Mountain/ as the 
Lebanon is called. Little mention is made of 
these 4 Grand Princes of Lebanon/until the 
accession of Amir Miihem, the uncle of the 
old Amir Bnsehir, in the early part of tho 
nineteenth century. The cedar of Lebanon 
so famous in Scripture, was, in ancient times, 
much employed in the construction of temples, 
ami for other religious buildings and purposes. 
It is usually called Piuus cedrus, but some¬ 
times Cedrus Libanus — Robinson's Travels, 
Pol. ii, pp. 68-9 ; Rem iniscences of Syria, by 
Lieut.-Col. Elers Napier; Vol. i, chap. 4 ; 
Napier s Life and C orrespondence , Vol. ii, 
pp. 1-4. See Balbec, Kelu. 

LEBIA, one of the Coleoptera, of the 
family Lebiadae, is of rare occurrence in the 
east. L. unieolor, is from the Himalaya, Aploa 
is found at Poona. Ortliogouius is common 
to Africa aud Asia, the gigantic species, 
however, predominate in the latter country. 

LEBONA, Hebrew. See Olibauum. 

LEBUK, Ar. Cordia myxa, Linn., Roxb. 

LE CALYBE DE LA NOUVELLE 
GUINEE, Fit. Chalybaeus paradisseus. 

LECANIUM COFFEiE, Walker, the 
coffee bug of Ceylon, for some years devas¬ 
tated some of the plantations of Ceylon. 
They are greedily devoured by the large 
red ant, Formica smnragdina, Fab., and 
an attempt was made to eradicate the 
bug by the introduction of the anf, but 
their attacks on the coolies' bare skins 
prevented the full success of the experiment. 
Lecanium coffese establishes itself on the 
young shoots aud buds, which it covers with 
a noisome incrustation of scales, enclosing its 
larvae, from the pernicious influence of which 
the fruit shrivels and drops off. It is a Coc¬ 
cus, and a number of brownish wart like 
bodies may be seen studding tho young shoots 
and occasionally the margins on the underside 
of the leaves. Each of these* warts is a traus- 
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formed female containing a large number of 
eggs (700), which are hatched within it. 
When the young ones come out of their nest, 
they may be observed running about on the 
plant, looking like wood-lice, but shortly after 
being hatched the males seek the underside of 
the leaves while the females prefer the young 
shoots as their place of abode. The larva) 
of the males undergo transformation into 
pupae beneath their own skins, aud their 
wings are horizontal, and their possession 
of wings may possibly explain the compa¬ 
ratively rare presence of the male on the 
bushes. The female retains her powers of 
locomotion until nearly her full size, and 
it is about this time that her impregnation 
takes place. The pest does not produce great 
injury until it have been two or three years 
on an estate, but at length, the scales on the 
plants become numerous, the clusters of berries 
assume a black sooty look ami a great number 
of them fall off before they are mature. The 
young shoots have a disgusting look from the 
number of yellow pustular bodies forming on 
them, the leaves get shrivelled, and on many 
trees not, a single berry forms. The coffee 
bug first appeared in 1843, on the Lupallu 
Gal la estate, and it or a closely allied species 
lias been observed on the Citrus acida, Psidium 
pomiferum, Myrtus zcylanica, Rosa indica, 
Careya arborea, Vitox negundo aud other 
plants, and most abundantly on the coffee 
bushes in moist places. It re-appears, though 
eradicated, and is easily conveyed on clothes 
aud from one place to another. Dr. Gardner, 
whom Sir J. 15. Tennant quotes, is of opinion 
that all remedies have failed, and that it must 
wear itself out as other blights do. The 
male of the brown or scaly bug, Lecauium 
coffcae, is of a clear light pinkish brown 
colour, slightly hairy and very pretty. It is 
more delicate than the male Pseudococcus. 
The females when young are yellowish, mark¬ 
ed with grey or light brown ; aud old indi¬ 
viduals are light brown with a dark margin. 
It affects cold, damp and close localities 3,000 
feet in height, aud the propagation as in the 
white bug is continuous. The brown bug is 
much infected with parasites, amongst which 
the most common are eight minute Ilymenop- 
tera (wasps) with brilliant colours, but a 
mite, the Acarus translucens, and the larva 
of the Chilocorus circumdatus, a kind of lady¬ 
bird, also feed on the bug. In the larva state, 
the male and female brown bug arc not dis¬ 
tinguishable. The number of eggs produced 
by a female brown bug is about 700. Those 
of the white bug are not so numerous : but 
their propagation in Ceylon is continuous, 
throughout the year, and this explains their 
great abun^nq* compared with cold countries 


where the produce is one generation of young 
annually. The brown bug particularly the 
full grown female, is dreadfully infested with 
parasites which thus greatly help the planter. 
Indeed, it is a question whether coffee plant¬ 
ing could be carried on without their aid in 
the destruction of the bug. The black bug, 
is Lecanium nigrum, but the female only is 
known. In colour it is from yellowish grey 
to deep brown and almost black in age, aud 
of a shield-like shape. It occurs alone but 
also intermixed with the brown bug—but it 
is much less abundant and therefore not 
demanding the planter’s attention. Its occupa¬ 
tion of a coffee, or any other, tree, gives rise 
to the appearance of a glutinous saccharine 
substance which has received the name of . 
Honey-dew. This is either a secretion of the 
bug or the extravasated sap which flows from 
the wounded tree or probably a combination 
of both. A fungus or two fungi, the Syn- 
cladium uietneri aud Triposporium gardneri 
seem to depend on this for vegetation as the 
Iloney-dow and the fungus disappear with 
the bug.— Si?'J. E, 'ferment's Ceylon , Vols. 
i, p 261 ; ii, p. 248. Sec Bug, Coffee, Coffee 
bug. 

LECANORA, see Dyes, Lichens. 

LECANORA TARTAREA, see Dyes. 

LE CIIAMEAU, Fr. Camelus bactrianus. 

LECHAYANASA, see Yug-byasa. 

LECHEE, see Lichi. 

LEDEBAURIA IIYACINTHINA, syn. 
Erythronium iudieum, a nativo of Bundel- 
cund and Hyderabad. Martius and Ainslie 
describe the bulbs as a substitute for squill, 
and the latter writer informs us that they 
are used in cases of strangury and fever in 
horses. Bulbs sent by Dr. Key, of Bolarum, 
were slightly acrid and bitter, but although 
given in double and treble the usual quantity 
in which squill is employed, they did not in any 
case produce the marked effects which squill 
occasions. The bulbs which Dr. O’Shaugh- 
nessy used had not flowered that season. 
From trials it would appear that this article 
holds out but little prospect of its ever being 
usefully employed in medicine.— O’Shaugh - 
nessy , p. 663. 

LEDER, Dt., Ger. Leather. 

LEDI GADDI, Tel. A kind of grass. . 

LEDJA, a rocky wilderness in Palestine, 
which is from two to three days’ journey in 
length, by one in breadth. It is inhabited 
by several Arab tribes, viz., Selman, Med- 
ledj, Szolout, Dhouhere and Sial ; of these, 
the Szolout may have about one hundred 
tents, the Medledj one hundred and twenty, 
and the others fifty or sixty. They breed *• 
vast number of goats, which easily find pas¬ 
turage amongst the rocks. A few of them 
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also keep sheep ami cows, ami cultivate the 
soil ia some parts of the Ledja, where they 
sow wheat and barley. They possess few 
horses.— Buckhardt , Vol. iii ; Robinson's 
Travels, Vol. ii, pp. 121, 146. 

LE DROMEPA1RK, Fit. Camellia dro- 
inedarius, Linn. 

LEDUGONGDKS INDUS, Fr. Hali- 
core dugong. 

LEDUM CISTIJS, one of the Ericaceae, 
is cultivated the same as lavender. 

LEE A II1RTA, Banks ; Roxb . 
Koko-jongha, Brno. I Vulum a sandhi cliettmTia. 
Suva padi, Tisl. | Chiviki velama, ,, 

Grows in Bengal and throughout the l*e- 
ninsula of India. 

,4 LEE A MACR0PI1YLLA, Roxb. 

/roUu-mudriya, Beng. I Kya-bet-gyee, ‘ Bitrm 


K ud all a, Singh. I Jerika, Jalagali. Tel. 

Attei, Tam. | 

Leeches of the genera Bdella, Iljemadipsa, 
Sauguisugo, or Ilirudo medicinalis, belong to 
the family Uirudinida? of the class Annelid® 
from annulus, a ring, and contain the true 
medicinal leeches, which are procurable in all 
the stagnant waters of India. In the dry 
climate of the Dekhau, a caste of hindoos rear 
them for hospital use. The full grown leech 
of Madras and Bengal will draw six drams, 
but those employed in Bombay scarcely a 
dram. The numbers of these amielides in most 
warm parts of the world are immense. Dr. 
Hooker mentions that, when travelling in 
Sikkim, between Singtam and Chakoong, 
wading through deep mud or climbing 
j over rocks, leeches swarmed in incredible 


This curious looking herbaceous plant with 
large leaves and small white llowers grows 
in the south of India, and is used in medi¬ 
cine, in ring-worm. Its root is astringent and 
mucilaginous. It is sometimes cultivated for 
the astringent properties of its roots. The 
Burmans use it io stop the effusion of blood 
in wounds ; in Hindustan it is said to be a 
remedy for the guinea-worm. Drs. Wight 
and Wallich give also L. crispa, L. stnphylea, 
L. robusta, L. sambucina, L. sanguinca, L. 
parallela.—R. Br. ; Mason ; W. Ic. ; Roxb. 
LEE A STAPJIYLEA, Wight. 

(tilibortia nalugu, DC. I S. indica, Bi;rm. 

Kukur-jhiva, Beng. | Ka-lefc, ,, 

Grows throughout British India and Bur- 
mah— Wight's Ic. ; Voigt. 

LEECH, Lieut., author of vocabularies of 
seven languages spoken on the west of the 
Indus in Bom, Geo. Trans., 1836, 1838; 

Bom. re-print, Vol. i, 8vo. Notes on a tour 
through Beluchistau, iu Bl. As. Trans., Vol. 
viii, 667, and Grammar of the Kashmir lan¬ 
guage; Ibid., Vol. xiii, 533.— Dr. Buist's Cat. 

LEECH EE TREE or Li-tchi, the Nephe- 
lium litchi is a shady and large tree, some 
40 feet high, ornamental, and bears the fruit 
of that name, it is a delicious fruit, as large 
as a good-sized plum. It produces a very 
large quautity of fruit, and there is not the 
least injury to be feared from a free use of it. 
Iu that respect, it is like the mango. The 
fruit is dried in Iudia. Foo-chew-Fo, in 
Fokein, in China, is noted for this fruit, and 
the trade in them in a dried state is extensive. 
—Bonynge America , p . 152 ; Hogg , Vege¬ 
table Kingdom, p. 165. See Lcechee. 
LEECHES. 

AJuk, alio KhirahiWt Ar. 05# \\a, Gr. 

Hm-yau, Buum. Jonk, Guz., Hind. 

Shwui-ohih .* Mr- Patch et : Lint ah, 

hvsang, Chin. also Alintah, Malat. 

Sangsue, Fr. Zelu, Pers. 

Blutigel, Ger. Jaluka, Sans. 


numbers, in the streams and damp grass 
and in the bushes : they got into his 
hair, hung on his eyelids and crawled up 
his legs and down his back. He repeatedly 
took upwards of 100 from his legs, whon the 
small ones used to collect on clusters on the 
instep, and the sores they produced were not 
healed for five months. lie thinks snuff or 
tobacco applied to the feet the best means of 
preventing their attacks. He thinks that the 
extraordinary abundance of these Annelides in 
Sikkim may cause the death of many animals. 
Some marked murrains have followed very 
wet seasons, when the leeches appear in incre¬ 
dible numbers ; and the disease in the cattle, 
described to him by the Lepcha as in the 
stomach, in no way differs from what leeches 
would produce. It is a well-known fact, that 
these creatures have lived for days in the 
fauces, nares, and stomachs of the human 
subject, causing dreadful sufferings and death. 
He has seen the cattle feediug in places where 
the leeches so abounded that fifty or sixty 
were frequently together on his ankles ; and 
ponies are almost maddened by their biting 
the fetlocks. The leeches used in the Cal¬ 
cutta Hospitals are caught in tanks and jeels 
iu the direction of Baraset by persons who 
allow them to fasten on the naked skin. They 
are to be procured at all seasons ; but are 
occasionally scarce during the months of April 
and May, when the tanks dry up. The bazar 
price is two rupees per hundred. In the 
Upper Provinces a superior kind of leech is 
used, called the Shakooabadi jonk, caught 
in the tanks about Shakoabad in the Agra 
district. The Punjab leeches are the next 
best, and are procured in abundance about 
Pateealah in the Sirhind district. The Sha¬ 
lt ooabad leech will generally bear three 
applications, and it is the only description of 
leech that will do so. The animal is of a 
light olive green colour, and jg&rked with two 
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LEECHES. LEEZAN. 

bright yellow stripes on the sides. The Leeches and their effects must have been 
common wild leech of the Upper Provinces is known from the earliest times, they were 
called “ Dabree ; M but for Hospital purposes early employed by the Hindoos and Arabs, 
it is very inferior to those mentioned. The und six kinds of useful and six of venomous 
average price of Shakooabadi leeches varies leeches are mentioned by Susruta and Avi- 
from three to four rupees per hundred. The cenmi.— Hooker , Him. Jon/., p< 17 ; Mr. 
Dabree from eight annas to one rupee per Daily’s Notes quoted by O' Shaughnessy, p. 
hundred. In Europe leeches are kept in pans 680 ; Rohde's MSS. ; Sir J. E. Temient’s 
with a little soft water, the vessels being Ceylon , Syc. ; Hoyle's Hindoo Med., p . 38 ; 
covered with canvass to admit the air. In IVise's Hindoo Med., p. 177 ; Etig. Cyc. ; 
Bengal they are placed in common earthen Mad. Lit. J our n. 

vessels with moist clay. The common leech LEEDEX, Newberry, Storey and Eitch, 
used in the Bengal Hospitals averages 50 four adventurous merchants, who, twenty 
grains in weight, and draws from two to three years after the East India Company obtained 
fluid drachms of blood. In Southern India its first Royal Charter, were commissioned by 
* they are found in almost all pools which are the Turkey Company to visit India and ascer- 
not dry in summer and in which the water is - tain what openings for British enterprise 
good that is not impregnated with salts. It existed there. They traversed Syria, de- 
is said that cattle are frequently affected by scended the Tigris to Bassorn, and thence 
their adhering to their throats when drinking. | took shipping to Ormus and Hindustan. 
Mr. Bolide recommended salt, to the ryots as j One entered the service of the emperor 
a remedy and thinks an addition of salt to the j Akbar ; another died in the Panjab, a third* 
bran masli usually given, an effectual remedy. ! became a monk at Goa, and the fourth, Ralph 
Ilanwulipsa ceylanica occurs in Ceylon, H. Fitch, after wandering to Siam and Malacca, 
hoscii in the Archipelago. Mr. Carter in a baited at Ceylon and Colombo on the oth 
memorandum, on the Leeches of Western In- March 1589, and was probably the first 
din, mentions as the difference between the Englishman who ever beheld the island.— 
Matheran and common leech, that the com- Sir J. E. TennenCs Ceylon. 
moil leech is about one inch in length, of an LEEDUNG, see Kunawer. 

olive green colour, has seven lines down its LEEGETAN ISLANDS, a chain of 

back, but no black spots, twelve eyes, arrang- islands which stretch from the Taweo Tavvee 
ed qundrilaterally, an uneven lip, with its islands, and from Unsung a great way out 
centre notched, and is aquatic. The Matlie- from the const of Borneo. The most southern 
ran leech is about three quarters of an inch is in lat. 4° 20' N;— Tlorsb. 
long, of a light reddish brown colour, has a LEEKS, the Allium porrum, of Linn. The 
black line down its back, and is covered over native inhabitants of Tenasserim are as much 
with black spots, ten eyes arranged in a semi-I attached to leeks, as the Israelites were to the 
circle, a smooth lip, with centre projecting, ; leeks and onions of Egypt, and they abound 
mid is terrestrial. Dr, Carter remarked that j in their gardens. The seed may be sown at 
a species of Matheran leech appears to be the commencement of the rains, or after, in 
common throughout the jungles in the west- j beds, broad-cast. When about six inches 
ern part of India as well as in the islands of j high they require transplanting into largo 
Ceylon and Madagascar, and is so abundant, j beds, or rows, at least one foot apart: they go 
aetive, and voracious, that it becomes a con- j to seed in the course of six months, and grow 
siderable obstacle to those who have to pass! very well in all parts of’the Deccan. Menu 
through localities infested by them, not only j says garlick, onions, leeks and mushrooms, 
extracting a large quantity of blood, hut often no twice-born man must eat, and all vege- 
producing irritable and festeriug ulcers, tables raised in dung .—Mason ; Riddell ; 
Hirudo sanguisorba is the pnddyfield leech of Menu , eh. v, para 5. 

Ceylon, and Ilsemopsis paludum is the cattle LEELAMIUTU, Sans. Leela, play, and 
leech of that island. There are said to be amritu, nectar. 

leeches oue foot long in the province of Shan- LEEMA ISLANDS, a group lying 15 

tung in China. The Leech zone of Malabar miles north of the island of Carimata— Horsb . 

is from 1,000 to 5,000 feet above the sea. In LEE PE, see Kunawer. 

the wet season travelling in the forests is very LEEVIYA-GAHA, Singh. Helicteres 

unpleasant* There are no leeches, musquitoes isora, Linn. ; Rh. ; Roxb. ; W. $y A. \ W. Ic . 
or peepsas in Thibet ; and maggots or flies LEEZAN, a village of scattered houses on 
are never seen there. There are no bees or the side of a hill which slopes down to the 
wasps in Dingcham or Thibet. Leeches are river Zab. A mountain stream empties 
numerous throughout the hot moist parts of itself into the river at the foot of the village, 
Asia. Th$ Plonaria occurs near Madras, which it separates from the church. During 
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LEGISLATIVE COUNCILS. 


the massacre of the Nestorians by the Koords, 
the inhabitants of Lcezan took refuge upon a 
platform on the rock above the church, where 
they defied all the attempts of Beda Khan 
Bey to dislodge them. But being at last 
starved out, they capitulated on the under¬ 
standing that they were to surrender their 
arras 'and property, and Hieir lives to be 
spared. The Koords on being admitted to 
the platform and having taken the arms, 
commenced an indiscriminate slaughter, but 
few persons throughout tho entire valley 
escaped this terrible massacre. 
LEFT-HAND CASTE. 

Kdagai, Kahn. I Idangai, Tam. 

Edagai kula, ,, Idam, „ 

Eddayai, ,, | Idakai, „ 

The vaishunva hindoo races in the south of 
India, speak of themselves as of the right or 
left-hand. The Karnatic enumeration of the 
left-hand castes, furnishes nine, viz : 

l 1. Panchala or artizans, 3. Devangada, weavers. 

* a. Kamraaranu, black- 4. Ganigar, oil-makers. 

smith. 5. Gollur, money-carriers. 

b. Badage, carpenter. 6. Pali wan and Palawan, 

c. Kansagar, brazier. cultivators. 

d. Kallurtiga, stone- 8. Beda, hunters, fowlers. 

cutter. 9. Madiga, tanners, cur- 

e. Akasale, goldsmith. riers and shoe-makers. 
2. Beri-sethi, traders. 

Much animosity aud quarrels long occur¬ 
red between the right aud left-hand sects ; the 
cause of which or the points of difference, the 
disputants themselves are generally unable to 
state. 

Professor II. II. Wilson in his Hindoo 
Sects, implies that there exists in Northern 
India a sectarian hindoo division, into right 
and left-hand sects, and that the left-hand 
sect are worshippers of the “sakti” or female 
powers of the hindoo deities. He says that 
when the worship of any goddess is performed 
in a public manner, and agreeably to tho 
Vedic or Pauranic ritual, it does not com¬ 
prehend the irapuro practices which arc 
attributed to a different division of the 
adorers of Sakti, and which are particularly 
prescribed to the followers of that system. 
In this form it is termed the Dakshina or 
right-hand form of worship, to distinguish 
it from the Vaini or Vamnchari, the left- 
hand worshippers or those who adopt a ritual 
contrary to that which is usual, and to what, 
indeed, they dare publicly avow. They 
worship Devi, Lakshmi, Saraswati, the Matri, 
the Nayika, tho Yogini, and even the fiend¬ 
like Dakiui and Sakini, are admitted to a 
share of homage. Siva with the two hands, 
is an object of veneration, especially in the 
form of Bhair&va, with which modification of 
the deity it is the object of the worshipper to 
identify himself. The worship of the Vama- 
chari, is derived from a portion of the Tan- 
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| tras. It resolves itself into various subjects, 
apparently into different sects, of which that 
of the Kaula or Kulina is declared to be pre¬ 
eminent. The object of the worship, is, by 
the reverence of Devi or Sakti, who is one 
with Siva; to obtain supernatural powers in 
this life, and to be identified after death with 
Siva and Sakti. All the forms of worship 
require the use of some or all of the five 
Makara, Mansa, Matsya, flesh, fish, wine, 
women and wine are the five-fold Makara, 
which takes away all sin. But the sect of 
sakti-worshippers are wholly unknown in the 
south of the peninsula of India, in which the 
enmity between the right and left-hand castes 
is bitter, and which in Madras was only* 
restrained by tho energy of Mr. Edward 
Elliot, the chief Magistrate, between 1820 
and 1860.— Wilson's Hindoo Seels . 

LKGASPI, in 1,564, in the reign of 
Philip the second of Spain, with five ships 
and four hundred seamen, went from Spain 
as governor of the Philippines, and ultimate¬ 
ly fixed himself on Zebu, which for some 
time was the central seat of Spanish power. 

LEGISLATIVE COUNCILS, for mak¬ 
ing laws for British India, sit at eacli of the 
presidency towns of* Calcutta, Madras and 
Bombay. In forming the GovernorGenoral’s 
Legislative Council, on tho 16th January 
1862, the following Resolution was passed 
by the Governor General in Council on this 
date. The Govern or-General in Council, 
under the authority vested in him by the 
Act 24 and 2.5 Victoria, Cap. 67, Sec. 16, 
Is pleased to appoint Saturday the 18th of 
January 1862, at 11 a. m. as Hie time, and 
the Council Chamber in the Government House 
at Calcutta as the place for the first meet¬ 
ing of the Council of the Governor-General, 
for the purpose of making Jaws and regu¬ 
lations under the provisions of the said Act, 
and to summon tho several members of the 
said council to attend the said meeting at the 
time and place appointed, and in forming the 
Bengal Council on the 17th January 1862, 
there was issued the following Proclamation 
to which the sanction of Her Majesty was 
been signified by the Secretary of State in 
Council as required bj r the provisions of 
Section XLIX, 24 and 25 Victoria, Cap. 67, 
is hereby made nud published for general 
information :—“ Whereas it is declared in the 
XLIVth Section of the Act 24 and 25 Vic¬ 
toria, Cap . 67, called the ‘ Indian Council’s 
Act, 1861,* that the Governor-General in 
Council so soon as it shall appear to him ex¬ 
pedient shall by Proclamation extend the 
provisions of tho said Act, touching the 
making tho laws and regulations for the 
peace aud good government of tb# Presiden- 
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cies of Fort St. George and Bombay to the 
Bengal division of tho presidency of Fort 
William, and that he shall specify in such 
Proclamation the period at which such pro¬ 
visions shall take effect and the number of 
councillors whom the Licut.-Governor of the 
said division may nominate for his assistance 
in making laws and regulations ; and whereas 
it is further declared by Section XLVII of 
the said Act that it shall be lawful for the 
Governor-General in Council as aforesaid by 
such Proclamation as aforesaid to fix the 
limits of any presidency, division, province, 
or territory of India, for the purposes of the 
Act, and further by Proclamation to divide or 
alter from time to time the limits of any such 
presidency, division, province, or territory for 
tlie said purpose, IIis Excellency the Gover¬ 
nor-General of India in Council by virtue 
of the authority vested in him as above, does 
hereby declare and proclaim that the pro¬ 
visions of the said Act touching the making 
of laws and regulations for the peace and 
good government of the presidencies of Fort 
St. George and Bombay are extended to the 
Bengal division of the presidency of Fort 
William, and that they shall take effect from 
the 18th of January 1862. And Ilis Excel¬ 
lency in Council does further direct in con¬ 
formity with the provisions of the said Act, 
that the number of councillors whom the 


2-3 Sophora, 

2 Edwardsia, 

4 < irmusia, 

1 Macrotropis, 

1 Piptanthu*. 

1 Theiniopsis, 
l Ileylamiia, 

80 Grotalaria, 

1 l*riot,ropis, 

1 Gytisus, 

1 Ononis, 
l Anthyllis, 
t Medicago, 

1 nothin, 

7 Tricomdln, 

3 M olilot.ua, 

3 Trifolium, 

1 Lotus, 

1 l'odolotus, 

1 Oyaniopsis, 

1 I’ycnosporu, 

4 Psoralen, 

51 IndiKofem, 

6 i litoria, 

3 Shuteria, 

1 Groiift, 

1 Johnin, 

2 (jalnciin, 

2 Collica, 

4 Puerana, 

3 numasin, 

12 Glycine, 

2 I’acudarMwin, 
22 Tcphrosia, 


1 A raehis. 

V Gleditscliia, 

1 A noma, 

3-4 Guilnndinn, 
15 ! jcanlpinia. 

2 Poiuciniut, 

6 Mezoneuron, 

1 Ptorololmmi, 

3 llardwiekia, 

2 .lonoaia, 

1 Dalhousien, 

2 llumlmldlia, 


Curvcmbrla. 
l Roblnia, 

5-6 Sesbania, 

1 Atfati, 

6 Garagana, 

1 Coluteit. 

2 Oxytropis, 

23 Astragalus, 

1 Guldenstadtin, 

1 Diphaca, 

2 Ormocarpon, 
l Geissaspis, 

3 Zornia, 

1 Stylosanthes, 
8 ACshynomemi 

4 Smithia, 

6 Lourea, 

14 Uraria, 

60 Dos mod ium, 

4 Dicerma, 

2 Taverniera, 

1-2 Ucdysaruin, 

2 Ek'iotis, 

6 Lespidcza, 

3 Oxy nun phis, 

2 Allmgi, 

10 Alysiearpus, 

2 Gicer, 

5 Viciu, 

3 Ervuni, 

2 1‘isum, 

4 Lathyrus, 

1 Orohus, 

3 Abrug, 


Roetenibria*. 

I Amherstia, 

1 Tamarindus, 

1 llaryxylum, 

5 GaMmrtocarpua, 
24 Gasahi, 

5 Ojnometrji, 
l Intsin, 

1 Outoa, 

30 Hauhiuia, 
l Alooxylon, 

1 Dialium, 


l .Marrantlms, 

10 Khynchosia, 

1 Pyrrhotrichio, 
19 Klemingia, 

38 Eliaseolus, 

3 Nomismia, 

•2 Caiithnrosper- 
mum, 

1 Cyrtotropis, 

1 Soja, 

32 Dolichos, 

2 Lab lab, 

3 Pacdiyrrhizus, 

3 Parochetus, 

1 Psopbocavpus, 

« Uanavuba, 

17 Mucunu, 

2 C’ajanus, 

5 Atylosin, 

3 Dunbnriu, 

1 Pynnospcrmum, 
l Cylista, 

15 Etvthrina, 

« lluton, 

1 Moizotropis, 

2 Dorris, 

1 Endosperm um, 
38 I’ongamia. 

7 Millottin. 
i Brachvptorum, 
35 Palborgln, 

7 Pterocarpus, 
l Sarcodum. 


1 Acrociirpus, 

1 Entada, 

7 Mimosa, 

2 Pnrkia, 

21 Inga. 

i Dosniantbus, 
t Gail lea, 

3 Adenantlichi, 
l Prosopis, . 

47 Acucia, 

1 Vaclicllia. 


Lieutenant-Governor of the said division of! 
the presidency of Fort William may nomi¬ 
nate for his assistance in making laws and 
regulations shall he twelve, and His Excel¬ 
lency in Council dotli further direct in con¬ 
formity with the provisions of the said Act, 
that the Bengal division of the said presi¬ 
dency of Fort William in Bengal shall for 
the purposes of the said Act extend to ami 
include all the provinces, districts and places 
which are now administered by theLieutenant- 
Covernor of Beugal. 

LEGNO DEL BUASILE, It., also Verzi- 
iio It., Brazil wood. Cacsalpina suppun, Linn. 

LEGNO DI FERRO, It. Iron wood. 

LEGNO GIALLO DE BRASILIO, It. 
Fustic. 

LEGNORIZIA, It, Liquorice root. 

LEGNO ROD IE, It. Rose-wood. 

LEGUMINOSiE of authors, the Bean 
tribe of plants, lias been named by Lindley*, 
Fabaceae. It comprises 362 genera, and 
between threo aud four thousand species, of 
which 133 genera and 891 species occur in 
the East Indies, arranged by botanists in 
two sections, viz., the Curvembriae, radicle 
back upon the Colyledons : and the Rectem- 
briae, radicle bent straight. The following 
will show the genera and the number of the 
East Indian species in each section : 
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The Leguminosm are herbs, under shrubs, 
shrubs or trees, and most of them furnish 
products useful to man. Pons, beans, clover, 
snintloin, lurorn, liquorice, indigo, medicks, 
and trefoils, lupines, and numerous other 
common European genera, belong to the sec¬ 
tion Curvembriai. Many species are tonics 
and astringents, others yield a kind of gum, 
and in a very large number of species, narcotic 
properties have been discovered. A cassia 
furnishes the senna-leaves of the shops, to 
this also belong the tamarind and Algaroba 
fruits, the trees yielding logwood, Brazil¬ 
wood, Kip pan-wood, &c., and Hymensea from 
which gum anime is procured. Some of them 
yield dyes. The Locust-trees of north 
America belong to this order, and are cele¬ 
brated for their gigantic stature. Gum Arabic, 
Senegal, Sassa, and others, are produced by 
different species ; catechu is the extract of 
the astringent bark of Acacia catechu, and onb 
of the timbers known in England as rose-wood 
is said to be the wood of some Mimosa inhabit¬ 
ing the interior of Brazil. One of the most 
striking phenomena among the plants of this* 
order is the excessive irritability observable 
in the leaves of certain species of Mimosa, 
such as M. pudica, M. sensitiva, which are 
hence called sensitive plants. It is however 
a special peculiarity, and not one of genera 1 
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occurrence ; unless the folding up at night of! miles from the Indus, iu the upper part of an 
the leaves of the whole sub-order be regarded j open valley, which rises gradually as it re- 
as au instance of the same irritable quality {.cedes from the river, so that the town is 
in a low degree. Of this family, in Burmah, j rather more than 1,200 feet above its level, or 
Captain Benson mentions as valuable timber i about 11,800 feet above the sea. The town 
trees, Acacia stipulata and two species, of I occupies the slope, and surrounds the base of 
Acacia not named, used by the Burmese for | a low spur, on the left or east side of the 
naves and spokes of wheels. Acacia stipulata 1 valley, while the centre and right side are 
is a valuable wood for general purposes, its occupied by extensive tracts of cultivation, 
middling girth and scarcity would, however, * the fields rising in terraces one above another, 
render it useless except in small quantities and ; and watered by little rills drawn from a 
scantling, species of Dalbergia, resembling i stream which descends in the centre of the 
Bombay black wood ; Cassia fistula, Inga I valley. The aspect of the town, which is 
xylocurpa and Pterooarpus Indira are of j very peculiar, is faithfully represented in the 
this order. Cassia fistula, a beautiful orna- j frontispiece to the second volume of Moor- 
mental tree, yields a wood useful for furniture, j croft’s Travels, from a sketch hy Mr. Tre- 

naves and spokes of wheels and tool handles ; heck. In the neighbourhood of the town 

Inga xvlocarpa is a dense wood, resembling i there are several small enclosures, planted 
Cassia fistula, used for windlasses, block i with poplar and willow trees. The governor 

sheaves and for parts of gun carriages, but of Ladak, is a deputy of the maharaja of 

too brittle to resist concussion—Ptorocarpus Kashmir, to whom the rule of Ladak has de- 
indica is therefore preferred and generally ! volved as a dependency of the latter country, 
adopted. The family is rich in tires, hut not ! and he resides in the town ; but the detach- 
much so in temperate climates .—Majar j incut of troops, amounting to about 1 50 men, 
JBensoji ; Voigt ; Cyc. who form the military garrison of the place, 

LKGYA, see Slum. I occupy a small square fort on the west side of 

LKH, the capital of Ladak, in hit. 31° 8' 5" the, valley, about a mile from the town of Leh. 
TL, long. 77° 14' 36" K., is 11,327 above the j The peculiarities of the buddhist, religion, 
sea. It is three miles north of the Indus and \ as practised in Tibet, which are everywhere 
is the largest town in Western Tibet, and a j conspicuous in all parts of Ladak, are espe- 
most; important place for the trade between j qially remarkable in the capital. The princi- 
Central Asia and India. In summer when j pal monasteries in the neighbourhood of Leh 
caravans from distant regions meet at Leh, l are at some distance from the town in the 
the number and variety of tribes is remark- j vicinity of villages both up and down the 
ably great. Jl is the principal place of j Indus ; hut; religious edifices of the many 
rendevouz for merchants travelling to and j kinds which are everywhere so common in 
from Yarkand. The variety of tribes which j Tibet, are seen all round Leh in groat numbers, 
is to he found iu Leh, is particularly great on ; Along the road hy which the town is np- 
uccouut of its extended trade with the i proached there is a very long building, of the 
diilereut parts of central Asia, The level of j kind called Mane, extending for more than 
the Indus at Leh, is 10,723 feet. The popu- j half a mile. It consists of two paraded walls, 
lafiou is estimated at (inclusive of the nuiner- | twelve or fifteen foot apart, and nearly six 
ous traders who come from all parts and feet high, the intervals between which are 
constantly reside in Leh) one hundred and tilled up with stones and rubbish, and 
ten thousand of which considerably more than the whole covered with a sloping roof, 
half are females. In 1820, Moorcroft esti- which rises at a gentle angle to the central 
muted the population of Leh at between ridge, midway between the two walls. 

150,000 and 180,000 souls. The Bhot of The population of Leh, as of the country at 
the Tibetans have been extending westward, large, is of the Tibetan stock, but a very 
As a general rule, the Himalaya divide Hin- considerable number of Kashmirians are 
dustan from Bhotland, but there are Bhot iu domesticated at Leh, and a mixed race has 
several parts south of the crest of those originated from them, and the women of the 
mighty mountains iu Garhwal and Kumaon. country, termed Argand. The Kashmiri 
The people of Leh, the eastern Tibetans, and their desceudants are engaged in com- 
call themselves Bhotiah, or inhabitants of merce, and the lower orders follow the busi- 
Bhot. They are not so tall as, but are stouter ness of butchers, cooks and petty retailers, 
made, th&u the Tibetaus of .Balti or little There are also some Turani merchants, and 
Tibet, who though Tibetan in language and in the lands of Chushut a colony of Balti 
appearance, ore all mahomedans. Leh is mohammedans is established. The Ladaki 
the most important place, and only town people are, in general, a mild and timid people, 
of Western Tibet. It is situated about three frank, honest, and moral when not corrupted 
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by communication with the dissolute Kash¬ 
miri, but they are indolent, and exceedingly 
dirty, and too apt to be addicted to intoxica¬ 
tion. The Kashmirians here, us well as 
everywhere else, are notorious for every kind 
of profligacy, and where they abound the 
people of the country are tainted by similar 
vices. They have some singular domestic 
institutions. When an eldest son marries, 
the property of his father descends to him, 
and he is charged with the maintenance of 
his parents. They may continue to live with 
him if lie and his wife please, if not, he 
provides them with a separate dwelling. A 
younger son is usually made a Lama. Should 
there be more brothers, and they agree to 
the arrangement, the juniors become inferior 
husbands to the wife of the cider : all the 
children, however, are considered as belong¬ 
ing to the head of the family. The younger 
brothers have no authority, they wait upon 
the elder as his servants, and can be turned 
out of doors at his pleasure, without its 
being incumbent upon him to provide for 
them. On the death of the eldest brother his 
property, authority, and widow devolve upon 
his next brother. The women of Ladak, in 
consequence of their great proportionate num¬ 
ber, find it difficult to obtain subsistence, and 
besides domestic occupations and wool-pick¬ 
ing, in which they are very expert, they are the 
principal labourers in the fields. They are a 
very lively good-humoured race, and scold¬ 
ing and railing are almost unknown amongst 
them.— Report on the Proceedings of the 
Magnetic Survey of India , p. 4 ; Rob. Schl .; 
Mrs. Hervey's Adventures of a Lady in 
Tartary, Vol. \,p. 188 ; Dr. Thomson's Tra¬ 
vels in Western Himalaya a?id Tibet, pp. 

1 82, 183,185, 247 ; Latham's Ethnology ; A. 
Cunningham ; Moorcroft's Travels, pp. 319, 
321. See Balti, Bylt©, Dard, Gangci range, 
India, Kara-koram, Kailas, Ladak, Maryul, 
Shawl-goat, Tibet. 

LE1IAN, IIind. Ootoueaster obtusa. 

LEI, Hind. Species of Tamarisk ; Ghaz 
lei, Kach lei, is Tamarix dioica ; Khar lei, 
Misri lei, Nur lei, is Tamarix oriental is. 

LEHRAT, sec Kelat. 

LEHRI, see Kelat, Bangolzye. 

LEILAN, see Kidder. 

LEIBNITZ, see India. 

LEIM, Geu. Glue. 

LEIN, Hind. ? Terminalia bialata, Roxb. 

LEIN, Goth . Flax. 

LEINSAAT, Ger. Linseed. 

LEIOLEPIS GUTTATA, see Agaraa. 

LEIOSAURUS, Iguanidas. Reptiles. 

LEIOTIIRIX, a genus of birds establish¬ 
ed by Mr. Swainson, with the following 
generic characters :•—Bill much compressed ; 
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culmeu gradually curved ; nostrils large, 
membranaceous; tail moderate, deeply forked. 
Captaiu Tiekell found Leiothrix argentauris 
and Siva strigula, about the sides of Mooleit. 
Stachyris nigriceps, in hilly forests 3,000 
feet. The luteous-coloured finch, Leiothrix 
Juteus, is common in the valleys about Dug- 
sliai, and is to be seen in the plains in winter. 

LEK, see Lur. 

LELAII, Malay. A small brass canister, 
swivel guns carrying half' pound shot, manu¬ 
factured by the Achinese at Palembaug.— 
Loire's Sarawak, p. 220. 

LEM A ISLANDS, a group of three largo 
and one small island the outermost of the 
great Archipelago that fronts the Canton 
liver. 

LEM AKCH AIR, M al ay. Tallow. 

LEMA-PASS in the Himalaya, Dr. Thom¬ 
son says, that, when in the Lemah pass, 
it required reflection on the fact that we were 
traversing a tract in which the bottoms of 
the valleys were from 15,000 to 15,500 feet 
above the level of the sea, to make us aware 
of the very mountainous nature of the coun¬ 
try we were passing through, which was, if 
any part of Tibet (which 1 have seen) may 
be so called, the Table Land, north of the 
Himalaya. The height of the mountains, 
too, was in fact greater than we had at first 
been inclined to believe, the gentleness of the 
slopes making us think the ridges nearer than 
they really were, and therefore leading to a 
false estimate of their height. In general 
they were from 1,000 to 2,000 feet in height, 
and their summits therefore from 16,000 to 
17,000 feet above the level of the sea.— Dr, 
Thomson's Travels in Western Himalaya 
and Tibet, p. 15 1. 

LEMBA, see India. 

LEMBO, Beng. Citrus limonum, Risso. 

LEMGOW, see Ngelbert Kaempfer. 

LEMMUS, see Murid©, Mus. 

LEMNACEJE, Schleiden. The Duck¬ 
weed tribe of plants, of which L. cruciata, L. 
obcordata, L. orbiculata occur iu India. 

LEMNAGIBBA, Tatarinov'. 

8hwui*p’ing, Chin. 

The duck-weed of China, used medicinally, 
is deemed cooling, diuretic, antiscorbutic, 
astriugent, and alterative. It is used in skin 
affections and to wash sore eyes, carbuncles, 
syphilitic sores. The dried plant is burnt to 
destroy musquitoes.— Smith , Mat. Med.,Chin, 

LEMNA MINOR, the common duck¬ 
weed grows in the Sikkim Himalaya.— 
Hooker , Vol. i, p. 306. 

LEMON. 

Citrus limonum, Risso JcPoit I Limo fcuberosua not L 
C. medica, Roxb. ( veutricoaus. \ £ 
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Lemu, Ar m Hind., Pers. Limbu, Nimbu, HiNp, 

Korna-neboo, Reno. Limoni, It. 

Ning-mung, Chin. Limbo, Pers. 

Limoenen, Out. Limoes, Port 

Limons, Fr. Limonu, Rus. 

Limonen, Ger. Limones, Sp. 


This largely cultivated tree grows wild in 
the Garrovv hills and at the foot of the 
Himalaya. Its fragrant white flowers are 
tinged with red. Its rind and juice are used 
medicinally and dietetic-ally— Drs. Roxb ., 
Voigt , Mason y Smith , Mat. Med.China. 
See Citrus meclica. 

LEMON GRASS. 

Andropogon scliocnanthu s, 

Cymbopogon aruiulinaceus. 

Ask’hur, Aft. Malatrinaknm, Sans. 

Gundho-bena, P.eng., Guz. Camaehie pillu, Tam. 

Camel’s hay : Sweet rush, AY'assina-pillu, ,, 

Gnnd-bel, dacha, Hind. Cavatum-pillu, „ 

Siri, Jav. Kamacliio kasuvu, Tel. 

Gowr-gia, Pers. 

This plant is cultivated in gardens, but it 
grows wild, and large tracts of waste land in 
India and Ceylou are covered with it. Its fresh 
leaves are much used as a substitute for tea, 
the white succulent centre of the leaf bearing 
culms is often put into curries to flavour them, 
aud a pleasant tasted essential oil is distilled 
from the leaves. It flourishes in any good 
soil. It is propagated by slips from the root, 
and only requires watering. It is cultivated 
all over the Tenasserim Provinces, and a 
decoction made from the leaves is deemed by 
them of much efficacy in cholic and similar 
complaints. In Madura, are three sorts of 
grass, named “ Poafchapil,” “ Seegompii” and 
44 Comatcliipil.” To make oil, each sort of 
the grass should bo cut iu pieces of one span 
long (the little roots excepted) and the same 
put into earthern pans separately* Their 
subsequent exposure to the warmth of fire 
will extract the oil.— Riddell ; Mason. 

LEMONADE, a refreshing drink made 
with water aud the expressed juice of the 
acid limo. 

LEMON GRASS OIL. 

Camaehie pillo tylum, I Camaclii kasavu tylamu, 
. Tam. ] Tel. 

This oil is obtaiued by distillation from the 
Andropogon schmuauthus grass. It is much 
used as a rubefacient for rheumatic affections, 
as well as iu perfumery, for which purposes it 
is said to bo largely exported from Travnn- 
core. Wheu newly made, this oil is of a 
light straw colour, but age changes it to a 
deep red. Another oil also called Lemon grass 
oil qv Citronelle, the produce of 44 Andropogon 
citratum,” is produced iu Travancore and 
Ceylon. Of its use aud properties, particu¬ 
larly in rheumatic cases, there can exist no 
doubt. Its properties and intrinsic worth 
even a* a perfume of other oils are well- 
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known in England— MC. C . ; M. E. of 
1855. 

LEMON JUICE. 

Ning-muug-chili, Chin. I Limbu-ka-ray, Hind. 
Jus de limon, Fa. Agro o sugo delimone, It. 

Zitrouen Haft, Geb. | Jugo de limon, Sp. 

The expressed juice of limes or lemons, 
is an approved specific in the prevention 
and cure of scurvy ; a powerful and agree¬ 
able antiseptic ; as well as an ingredient in 
many pleasant refrigerant drinks.— Faulkner . 


LEMON PEEL. 

Rind of Cit. liinonum, Litnonschellen, Ger. 

Eng. Limbu-ka-chal, Hind. 

Lames de ecorce de ci- Limbu-ka-ehilta, „ 

tron, Fr. Scorze de limone, It. 

Zitrou enslialen, Ger. Courtezas de citra, SP. 


The riud of the lemon is a bitter aromatic, 
and is frequently employed in stomachic tinc¬ 
tures, and for making preserves and liqueurs ; 
it also yields an essential oil, which is much 
used iu perfumery .—Faulkner ; McCulloch’s 
Commercial Dictionary , p. 754. 

LEMON SCENTED VERBENA, Vei- 
bina triphylla. 

LEMON SUSSU, Malay. Citrus medica. 
LEMREE, a raj put principality in Katty- 
war, with a revenue of about 5 lakhs of rupees. 
LI MU. Citrus acida. 

LEMUN, Arab. Lemon. 

LEMUR. Lemu riche. 

LEMURGUS, a genus of fishes of the 
order Choudropterygii, comprising. 

2 Ginglymo8toma, I 3 Zvgsena, I 1 Acanthias, 

l Stegontoina, l Alopias, l Scymnus, 

4 Carcharias, I 1 Hexanchus, ( 1 Lemurgua. 

LEMURIDiE, a family of mammals, the 
Lemurs, mostly of Madagascar, one genus of 
Africa and two or three in India aud Malayana. 

Nycticebus tardigradus, Jerdon . 
StenopB Javanicus, Auctor. I N. Bengalensis, Geoff*. 

I Horsf., Bly . 

Slow-paced Lemur, Eng. I Lajjawoti banar, Beng. 
Lajjabanar, Beng. | Sharmindah bill!, Hind. 

Found iu Bengal, Rungpore and Dacca. 
Nyticebus Javanicus, Bhjth y of Java. 
Loris gracilis, Jerdon. 

Lemur Ceylonicus, Fischer , Blyth. 

The slender lemur, Eng. I Tevangar, Tam. 

Sloth, of Madras. | JDewantsi pill, Tel. 

Fouud in Ceylon aud Southern India. 

Tarsium, a genus of Java. 

The Galeopithecid®, are Flying Lemurs, a family 
of mammals of the order Primates, their position in 
which may be thus indicated : 

Order Primates. 

Fam . Simiadse, Monkeys. Gen. Inuus, 7 tp. 
Sub-Fam. Simian®, Apes. „ Macacus, 4 tp. 

Gen. Sirnia, 2 tp. Fam . Lemuridee, Lemurs. 

Sub-Fam. Hylobatin®, Gen. Nycticebus, 1 tp. 

Gibbons. „ Loris, 1 tp. 

Gen. Hylobates, 3 tp. „ Tarsium, 1 tp. 

Presbytes, 12 tp. Fam. Galeopithecid®, 

Sub-Fam. Papioninso, Ba- Flying Lemurs. 

boons, Qen. Galeopithecus, 1 tp. 
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Galeopithecus volans, Shaw. G. marmoratus ; 
philippensis, ternatensis, rufus, undatua and Tem- 
miuckii, are considered by Shaw and others to be 
varieties. 


Lemur volans, Linn. 
Yespertilio admirabilis, I 
Bont. 


Cato-simiiw 

nielli. 

I Colugo, Or iff. 

Flying cat, 

Goudoo, 

Kubung, 


volans, Ca- 

An, King. 

Enc. 

Jav. 

Malay. 


Flying macaco of 

Pennant, Eng. 

Flying lemur, ,, 

„ fox, ,, 

Tiiis is the only species of the genus. It 
inhabits India, Bunnah, Penang, the Malay 
peninsula, Siam, Sumatra, Java and Borneo. 
It is nocturnal, lives on young fruits and 
leaves and does very great injury to gardens 
and plantations. As evening approaches, they 
quit their shady retivat and are to be seen 
in considerable numbers making oblique leaps 
from one tree to another. The membrane 
or expansile skin by which it; is enabled to 
leap, like the flying-squirrel, is continued on 
each side from the neck to the fore-feet, 
thence to the hind-feet, again to the tip of 
the tail, and to the roots of the claws.— 
Horsfield's Mammalia. 

LEN, Pol., Rubs. Flax. 

LENA, Mahr. Picture, See Lcne. 

LENA, Hind. Shawl wool. See Shawl- 
goat. Wool. 

LENA, see Shaman. 

LENAH KRAS, Malay. Camirium cor- 
difolium, Gcert. 

LENCHA, Tib. Common salt. Three 
sorts of salt are known in the commerce of 
the Himalaya and Tibet. 

Sere ha —White and best. 

Chdma —Reddish and good. 

Pencha— Yellowish and bad, contains soda 
or maguesia and earthy matter. 

.All the salt consumed in eastern Tibet is 
the produce of lakes or mines situated to the 
north of the Yaroo river, or comes from 
“ Lache,” a district lying between Digarchi 
and Ladak, which is traversed by the Yaroo. 

. The best information procurable is to the 
effect that all the salt of Tibet is the produce 
of lakes ; still there are people who assert 
that it is also dug out of the grouud. Possi¬ 
bly this is coufined to the vicinity of the lakes 
or to their dried margius. All travellers in 
Tibet are agreed that the salt-producing dis¬ 
tricts are the most rugged aud inaccessible 
that can be imagined, ami men and sheep only 
can roach the salt deposits, and the elevation 
of the deposits prevents their being worked, 
except for the warmer half of the year, April 
to November. Thousands of sheep are em¬ 
ployed in carrying the salt from the deposits 
to places accessible to yaks. These latter 
animals carry it all over Tibet in loads up to 
160 lbs. Sheep ia open places will carry 20 
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LENT, see 

\iyon-] 

LENTIL. 


Bnro-musoor, 

Bfng. 

P'icn-t.iu, 

Cm in. 

Lentil-tare, 

Eng. 


to 24 lbs. : in the vicinity of the deposits the 
ruggedness is great. 

LEN DEN, also Lewa Dewi, Hind. Buy¬ 
ing and selling, trading, traffic. 

LENDI, also Lenwa, Hind. Solenanthus, 
sp. 

LENE, Mahr. The Cave temples of Ellora 
and Adjunta, from Lena a picture, also called 
Yerola. 

LEN-1IJE, Burm. Acorns calamus, Linn . 

LEN-KYAU, Burm. Ciunamomum iners, 
Rein. 

LEN LWON, Burm. Buchanauia latifo- 
lia, Roxb. 

LEND HE QUASSIA, Sr. Quassia. 

LEND I)E ROSA, Sr. Rose wood. 


Masur; Masur dhal, Hind. 
Dhal; dhol, „ 


The lentils of scripture, Gen. xxv, v. 24, 
are the Ervum lens, a leguminous plaut culti¬ 
vated in Europe and Asia, and one of the 
oldest food plants, of which we have any 
record. Ever since tlio time of Esau they 
are known to have been eaten in the east. In 
Egypt and Syria they are parched in a frying- 
pan and sold in the shops, and considered by 
the natives as the best food for those who are 
on long journeys. Its composition in 100 
parts have been found to be, in samples from 
Calcutta bazar. Bombay bazar. 

Moisture. 12-70 11-40 10-72 12-50 

Nitrogenous matter. 24-57 20-18 25-20 24-65 

starchy matter. 50-43 59-43 50-96 59-34 

Fatty or oily matter. 1-01 1-00 1-02 1-14 

Mineral constituents (ash) 2-29 1-90 2-2U 2*37 

Lentils, like all other leguminous fruits, 
contain a large quantity of nitrogenizod 
matters. Einlioff found that 3840 parts of 
lentils contained 1260 parts of starch and 
1433 parts of a matter analogous to animal 
matter. Dr. Playfair found that 100 parts 
of lentils contained 33 parts of albumen 
or gluten and 48 parts of starch, &e. ; whilst 
the same quantity of peas contained 29 parts 
of albumen, and of beans 31 parts. If the 
theory of nutrition propounded by Professor 
Liebeg in his late work on ‘ Animal Chemis¬ 
try’ be correct, then leutils constitute one of 
the most highly nutritious foods in nature, 
but it is said to be difficult of digestion, 
to produce thirst, heat of skin and erup¬ 
tions if freely used. There are three varie¬ 
ties known in France and Germany : the 
small brown, which is the lightest flavour¬ 
ed and the best for soups : the yellowish, 
which is a little larger and the next best ; 
and the Lentil of Provence, which is almost 
as large as a pea, with luxuriant strawy in# 
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LENTIL. 


LEONURUS SINENSIS. 


might be cultivated as food for cattle* Iu 
ita cultivation the lentil requires a dry warm 
soil ; it should be sown later than the pea at 
the rate of a bushel or a bushel and a half to 
the acre. It ripens earlier than the pea, and 
requires the same treatment and harvesting. 
The produce of the Lentil in grain is about a 
fourth less than that of the tare, and the 
straw is not more than a third as much. The 
straw is however considered very nourishing, 
and is used for feeding calves and lambs. It 
is the Ervum lens which was largely adver¬ 
tized in London about the year 1840 under 
the term ervalenta, afterwards as revalenta. 
On analysis Warton’s Ervalenta was found to 
consist of a mixture of the French or German 
lentil, ground and reduced to powder, includ¬ 
ing portions of the shells or husk, and of a 
substance very closely resembling iu its 
microscopic characters, maize or Iudian-corn 
meal. The French lentil, either whole or 
ground, is of a yellowish colour, and lias the 
taste of peas. It has been stated that the 
farina of a grass called “ Dari,” or “ Durra,” 
&c., has been discovered in either Ervalenta 
or Revalenta. “ Dari, is suspected to mean 
Durra, also spelt Doura, Dorv,” &e. It is a 
corn used by the Arabs, and is cultivated in 
the south of Europe, It is the Holeus durra 
sativus of Forskal, the Sorghum vulgare of 
some other writers. “ Its meal is said to 
resemble that of Indian corn. A German 
microseopist recently stated that he found the 
meal of Indian corn in ervalenta or revalenta, 
but he perhaps mistook it for the Sorghum. 
The article sold in bottles at 1 s. per lb., and 
recommended to be used in cases of obstinate 
constipation with the Ervalenta, appears to 
be nothing more thau treacle, the name 
“ Melasso” being derived from the word 
molasses. Du Lurry and Co.’s Revalenta 
Arabica, was found to consist of a mixture of 
the red or Arabian lentil and barley flour, 
sweetened with sugar. A third sample con¬ 
sisted of the Arabiati lentil and barley-flour, 
with the addition of saline matter, principally 
chloride of sodium or common salt ; it also 
possessed a peculiar taste, as though flavoured 
with celery-seed. Warton’s Ervalenta is of 
a yellowish colour, Du Barry’s Revelenta is 
of a pink or rosy hue, arising from the differ¬ 
ent species of lentil employed, the German 
being yellow, and the Arabian lentil of a red 
colour. Lentils, peas, beans, &c., all contain 
a considerable amount of nitrogenized matter, 
in the form of Legumine. When taken as 
an article of diet, they are found by most to 
be somewhat difficult of digestion, to occasion 
distention and flatulency, and to be slightly 
aperient. The two following are receipts for 
lentil flour : 


Red or Arabian lentil- I Salt . 3 0 as, 

flour.:. 2 lbs. Mix into a uniform pow- 

Barley-flour . 1 lb. | der. 

or 

Pea-flour. 2 lbs. ] Salt . 3 or. 

Indian corn flour ... 1 lb. | Mix as before. 

— Eng. Cyc. ; Powell's Hand-book , Vol. i, 
p. 340 ; JDrs. Roxb., Vol . iii, p. 324 ; Voigt , 
p. 226 ; Amalie, p. 242 ; Jlassoll , Food and 
its Adulterations , p. 241. 

LENT1NUS, see Fungi. 

LENTIPES, a genus of fishes of the Fam. 
Gobiidae. 


First Group.—G obiina. 


152 Oobius, 

*2 Kuctenofcobius, 
2 LatrunculuB, 

10 Apocryptea, 

1 Kvorthodua, 

G Gobiosoniit, 


7 (Jobiodon, 

2 Triicnophorich- 
thys, 

I Tridmitiger, 

1 Benthophilus, 
13 Sieydium, 


1 Len types, 

3 Periophthal- 
mus, 

5 Loleoptbalraus, 
49 Eleotrig, 
l Asterropteryx. 


Second Group.—A mblyopina. 


8 Amhlyopus. 

T II i RD G ROUP. —Trypauclienina. 

2 Trypauelien, | 1 Trypauchenichthya. 


Fourth Group.—C allionymina. 


1 Plntyptera, I 1 Vtilsua, 

22 Callionymus, | 1 Lucioirobius, 


LEND also Lon, Rus. Flax. 


1 Oxymotopon. 


LEO, the lion, the Felis loo of Linnaeus, 
the Asiatic lion, occurs in India. It was 
called by Smee, the Felis gujrattensis, and 
the people call it the Sher, the Babbar-sher, 
the Untia-bng or Camel-coloured tiger, also 
Siugha and Shingal. Its length is from 8| 
to 9J feet, and its height 3-J feet. The 
Asiatic and African lion is identical, and is 
found in the N. W. of India from Guzerat 
and Cuich to Humana, Gwalior and Saugor. 

LEO AFRICANUS, a Moor of Granada. 
He was named after Leo, having abjured the 
mahomedan religion during the pontificate. 
He wrote a description of Africa in Arabic 
and Latin, and died in 1556. 

LEON OTIS LEONURUS, the Scarlet 
dandelion. A beautiful small scarlet flower, 
native of the Cape, and now common in all 
Indian gardens ; blossoms throughout the 
year, and is very difficult to get rid of when 
once sown : any soil seems to suit it.— Rid¬ 
dell. 

LEONTES, the modern Letani. See Leba¬ 
non. 


LEONTODON TARAXACUM. 

Dandelion, Eng. 

This is fouud in the Sutlej valley between 
Rampur and Sungnam at an elevation of 
6;000 to 10,000 feet, the extract is officinal. 
— Cleg horn's Punjab Report , p. 68. 

LEONURUS SINENSIS. 

Ch’ungwei, Chin. | Yih-mu-ts’au, Chin. 

It grows all over China especially in Hau- 
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LEOPARD* 


LEPCHA. 


kow. If, is dried and used medicinally, as a 
tonic, alterative, vulnerary and general reme¬ 
dy in puerperal and menstrual ailments.— 
Smith, Chin . Mat. Med . 

LEONURUS TATARICUS, Tartarian 
Motherwort, a shrubby plant grown from seed 
and cultivated in some gardens.— Riddell. 

LEOPARD. No less than five distinct 
species of leopard are described. A fawn- 
coloured animal without spots, called 4 chan- 
koo,' inhabits the mountains about the sources 
of the Ganges. The panther, F. pardus, 
lower and forest regions. The leopard, F. 
leopard us ?—* dheer hay* of the natives ; 
affects the same situations as the last. The 
while leopard or ounce, and called the * bur- 
rel hay,* found at high altitudes, near the 
persistent snow-region. The small leopard, 

4 goral lmy,’ is so called from its partiality to 
feeding on the goral, or Himalayan chamois. 

Felis leopardus, Schrek. , is the leopard or cheetah 
of India. 

Felis pardus, is the pard or panther or gorbacha of 
the Dekhan. 

Felis diardi, JL>csm. t the clouded leopard of India and 

Mai ay an a. 

Felis jubata, the maned leopard, is the hunting 
leopard of India. 

Felis melas, Peron , is the black cheetah of India 
and Malayan a. 

Felis pardoclirous, I/odys., of Nepal and Tibet. 

Folis Horsfieldii, Gray, of Darjeeling. 

Felis Javanensis, Desm ., of Sumatra, Borneo, Java. 

Felis sumatranus, Uorsf ,., of Sumatra. 

Latterly, naturalists have regarded the F. 
leopardus and F. pardus as varieties of the 
same animal, and Horsfield and Jerdou say, 
the black leopard F. melas, Peron et Lesueur, 
is now uniformly admitted to be a black va¬ 
riety of F. pardus. Most Indian sportsmen, 
however, regard them as distinct, though 
black and yellow cubs are said to have been 
seen following a female yellow leopard, and 
the black leopard has seemed to be of a more 
vicious temper. 

Panther —There is undoubtedly in British 
India, a large and a small leopard, the large 
variety being commonly called the Panther : 


F. pardus, Hodgs. | F. leopardus, Temm. 

Leopard of Sykes. Bay-hira of Himalaya, 

Tendwa , of Bowri. Tahir-hay „ 

Honiga, Can. Adnara, Hind. 

Chita, Hind. Asnea, Mahr. 

Chita bag, ,, f'hiana puli, Tel. 

Barkal, Gondi. Sik, Ttret. 


It is found throughout India, in the more 
open country near low hills and ravines. It 
is from 4 to 5 feet long, tail 2f to 3£, total 
about to feet. They destroy deer, 
occasionally kill and carry off cattle and 
ponies, not unfrequently cany off children, 
also old women. Sir Walter Elliot says an 
instance occurred of four men being killed by 
one before it could be destroyed. 


Leopard, or smaller variety : 

Felis leopardus, Hodgs. Felis pardus, Tenon. 

„ longicaudata, Valen. , 

Bibla, of Bowri. Ghur*hay, Simla. 

Gorbacha, Dukh. Dhir-hay, ,» 

Borbacha „ Lakkar-bagha, Himalaya* 

Bibla-bagh, Mahr. 

This is smaller than the other with a round 

bull-dog head. It seizes on dogs, sheep, 
goats, deer, monkeys, pea fowl. It is more 
abundant in forest countries, in Malabar, 
Wynaad, Gumsoor, in the woody parts of 
the Himalaya aud Malay peninsula. It is 
stealth} r , not unfrequently attacks mau, and 
has been known to cany off men who were 
watching grain at night. 

Black Leopard : 

F. melas, Peron. | F. perniger, Hodgson. 

It is found throughout British India but 
sparingly in a forest country. It is of a uni¬ 
form dull black colour. On one occasion 
when shifting the tigers and leopards of the 
Madras Museum from one den to another, a 
black leopard leaped violently agaiust the 
doorway which it forced open and escaped 
into the garden, creeping close to the low 
hedge. It was followed up for about fifty 
yards, but it turned on the Editor who backed 
and leaped to the top of a wall, five feet high, 
followed by the black leopard which sprung 
from the ground, but was caught in the leap 
by a blow on the head, from which it fell at 
the foot of the wall stunned. It was secured 
and restored to its den. It recovered from its 
insensibility on the following day, but on the 
twelfth day it was killed by a leopard in the 
same deu. It had a vile temper. 

I)r. Adams says the leopard seldom attacks 
cattle, and confines its plunderings to sheep, 
goats, and village dogs. The ounce (Leopar¬ 
dus uncia) is perhaps the most common of 
tire large Felidae. The skin of a black variety 
is said to have been procured ip Ladakh ; and 
the natives of Tibet and Chinese Tartary 
mention a leopard without spots.— Jerdon's 
Mammals ; Adams ; Horsfield's Catalogue y 
E. I. C. Museum ; Tennent's Sketches of Sat. 
Hist, of Ceylon , pp. 25-29. 

LEOPARDUS ELLIOTI, Gray. Felis 

pavdoehrous, Hodgs . 

LEOPARDUS INCONSPICUUS, Gray r 

Felis leopardus bongo lensis, Desm . 

LEOPARDUS PARDOCHROUS,#^*. 
Felis pardoclirous, Hodgs. 

LEOPARDUS SUMATRANUS, Gray „ 
Felis leopardus sumatranus, Uorsf. 

LEOPARDUS VIVERRINUS, Gray, 
Felis leopardus viverrinus, Bennett . 
LEOPOLDINJA PULCHRA, see Palms. 

LEPAN—? Bombax malabaricum, DC. 
LEPCHA, a Mongolian tribe forming a 
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LEPCHA. 


LEPCHA. 


, je part of the population of Sikkim proper i Burphoong phoocho. Tung yeld. 
hu'B ritish Sikim or the Darjeeling territory, xhul-jokh " Theri^? 1 * 

The Lepcha is a Bhot race hemmed in Sundyang. ’ Songme. 

between the Newar and otiier Nepal trines, dugoot. 

and the Lhopa of Bhutan. The country of Captain J. D. Herbert, when writing of the 
Sikkim and Darjeeling is the laud of the Lepchu race, says, “ this was my first inter- 
Lcpcha race who are hemmed in between the view with the Lepchas, and I saw immediately 
Nevvar and other Nepal tribes and the Lhopa I that they were the same people whom I had 
of Bhutan, the Lepcha area being barely with me at Nialang, at Jahnabbi, at Shipchi 
60 miles in breadth. Ilis physiognomy is on the Sutlej, in Hangnrang, and at Lari in 
markedly Mongolian, stature short, from 4 Ladak. They are in fact the people who 
feet 5 inches to 5 feet ; face broad and flat, have been erroneously called Chinese Tartars, 
nose depressed, eye oblique, eliin beardless, and are in reality of the same race as the 
skin sallow and olive, with a little moustache Thibetans, being a family of the great divi- 
on the lips: broad chest and stroug-artned sion of Eleuth Tartars or Calmuks.” 
but small-boned legs, with small wrists, j Darjeeling has a mixed population of the 
hands and feet. The Lepcha is honest, timid Sikkim, Nepal and Dharma Bhoteah also 
and peaceful with mild and frank features. Lepcha and Pahari. Dr. A. Campbell tells 
The Lepcha throws over him loosely a cotton us of the gradual increase of population that 
cloak striped with blue, white and red, ami j had taken place under British rule, from a 
uses an upper garment with sleeves, in the / ft*w scattered tribes in 1853 to upwards of 
cold weather: a broad umbrella-shaped hat j 00,000 in 1870. Brahmins and raj poots, few 
of leaves and a pent-house of leaves in the I in number, with a Sanskritic tongue, and 
rains. The women dress in silk skirt and , an Indo-European physiognomy, confined to 
petticoat, with a sleeveless woollen cloak. The | Nepal. The Rhu, Majar, and Goorvoug, a 
Lepcha nmn carries a long heavy and straight ! mixture of hindoos and Mongolians, with 
kuifo serving for all purposes to which a j features of a type belonging to the latter, 
knife can be applied. They drink the Munvn, ; comparatively free from caste prejudices and 
the fermented juice of the Eleusine corucann. | speaking the Parbutta dialect. They are 
This Munvn grain gives a drink, acidulous, | short and squat highlanders, and make good 
refreshing and slightly intoxicating, and not | soldiers. The Bhoteah Lepcha, and Moor¬ 
unlike hock or sauterne in its flavour. Their j mi are buddhists, aud speak the Tibetan 
sougs and the music of their bamboo flute is j language. They are strong and active aud 
monotonous. They marry before maturity, J incline strongly to the Mongolian race. The 
the brides beiug purchased by money or j Limbo, Sunvtar and Chepang possess a small 
service. The Lepcha, like the Borneo l)ynk, Mongolian type, strongest in the Limbo, 
kiudle a fire by the friction of sticks. The and their laugunge is referable to either the 
Lepcha burn or bury their dead. Their food Tibetan or Indian standard. The Mechi, 
is mountain spinach, fern tops, fungi and Phonal and Gluirow, are Lwlaud tribes with 
nettles. Their ailments small pox, goitre, a Mongolian physiognomy, but are neither 
remittent fevers and rheumatism. Dr. Rennie hindoos, buddhists nor mahoraeduns. The 
distinguishes the Lepcha as Mongolian Lep- Tharvo and Dhunwar are buddhists or maho- 
cha and Tibetan Lepcha. According to Dr. medans with fair and barely Mongolian 
Hooker, the Lepcha is the inhabitant of features. The Bahir, Kebant, Amatti, Ma- 
Sikirn and have Mongolian features and ralia, Dhanook aud Dom are not Mongolian, 
habits. Their language assimilates to the but a dark race, speaking Hindee or Bengalee. 
Tibetan* Some of the Lepcha tribes call The Koch or Rujbunsi are a race of dark' 
themselves Bong also Arrat, and their country hindoos inhabiting tbe Terai of Nepal and 
Dijorig. Captain Hathorn says that they Sikkim, but who have spread into British 
have a written language, but no recorded territory. The oak and maple and other 
history of themselves or of others. Amongst mountain trees throw out great knots, in 
themselves they divide into two tribes, the the places to which the Balanophora attach 
Rong and Khamba. The Rong 1ms no themselves. These knots are hollowed out 
traditiou of immigration ; but the Klmmba into the wooden cups by the Lepcha of 
appear to have come about 200 years ago Tibet. Some of the Lepcha cups are sup- 
from Kham, a province of Thibet on the ! posed to he antidotes to poison. They are 
borders of Chiua. The present Sikim rajah of a peculiar pale-coloured wood and cost a 
is a Khamba. The Lepcha are buddhists. great sum. Tbe common cups cost only 4 d* 
The Lepcha have no caste distinctions, but or 6d. They are all imported into Tibet 
they speak of themselves as belonging to one from the Himalaya. Firing the forest is so 
or other of the following sections : easy in the drier months of the year, that a 
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LEPIDIUM SATIVUM. 


LEPIDOPTEKA. 


good deal of cultivation is met with on the j Common „ Eng. 

spurs, at and below 5,000 feet, the level j K " ^diUpa 
most affected by the Lepeha, Limbo and Halun, Hind. 

Sikkim Bhotia. The term Sikkim Bhotia I Balim, Tara-tezak, 


Nasturtium, 

Detander, 

Ahreo, 

Adala vital*, 


of Pliny* 

Sind hi. 
Tel. 


is applied to the more recent, immigrants 
from Tibet, who have settled in Sikkim, and 
are an industrious, well-conducted people. 
The Bhotia, agaiu, of Bliotan, to the east¬ 
ward, rarely reside except at Darjeeling, and 
bear the worst reputation (and most deserv¬ 
edly) of any of the numerous people who 
flock to Darjeeling. These should not be 
confounded with auy other Bhotiun tribes 
of Tibet, Sikkim or Nepal. The mountain 
slopes are so steep, that these spurs, or little 
shelves, are the only sites for habitation be¬ 
tween the very rare flats on the river banks, 
and the mountain ridges, above 6,0(JO feet, 
beyond which elevation, cultivation is rarely 
if ever carried by the natives of Sikkim. 
The varieties of grain are different, hut as 
many as eight or ten kinds are grown without 
irrigation by the Lepclia, and the produce is 
described as a very good 80 fold. Much of 
this success is due to the great dampness of 
the climate ; were it not for this, the culture 
of the grain would probably be abandoned by 
the Lepclia, who never remain for more than 
three seasons on one spot.— Dr. Latham's 
Descriptive Ethtiology ; Gleanings of Science, 
p. 939. 

LEP-DWAT, Burm. In Amherst, a tim¬ 
ber used for spear-handles and sword-sheaths: 
it is a flue grained, white wood, fit for turn¬ 
ing purposes and picture frames ; it is pro¬ 
bably the same kind of Nauclea which is used 
for similar purposes in Bengal.— Captain 
Dance. 

LEPEEAIi, Nepaul. China grass. 

LEPER LEPER, a canoe of Araboyna, 
dug out pf a single tree, with raised sides.— 
Bikmore. 

LE PET BEU, Burm. Elceodendron ori¬ 
ental e. ^ 

LEP-HAN, Burm. Grows everywhere 
in the upper provinces, and is one of the 
largest trees in the country, often ten and 
twelve feet in diameter. The ripe seeds are 
contained in pods, enveloped in a fine cotton, 
of which mattresses are commonly made. 
Both blossoms and fruit are eaten when 
young, chiefly in curry. Timber inferior.-— 
Malcom , Vol. i, p. 181. 

LEPIDIUM L ATI FOLIUM, L, 

Gon-yuch, Ladak. 

Grows in L^dak, 10,000 to 14,000 feet ; .is 
browsed by sheep and goats, little by the yak. 
LEPIDIUM SATIVUM, Linn . 

Half, Ar. | Sa-mung-ni, Burm. 

Alireri, Bxfo* I Garden crew, Erg. 


This is grown in many parts of India. 
Its small ovoid, reddish mucilaginous seeds 
are used medicinally by the natives of India 
as a laxative and anti-scorbutic, and by the 
native physicians as a gentle stimulant. 
An oil has been extracted in India, as well 
as in Europe. The seed is of an agreeable 
warm taste. Bruised and mixed with lime 
juice, it is deemed useful for checking local 
inflammation. Taken whole in half drachm 
doses, it answers as a gentle and warm 
aperient.— Birdwood , Cal. Cat. Exhih . 1862 ; 
Roxh. ; Voigt ; Ainslie , Vol. ii, p. 12 ; 
O' $haif g/messy, p. 188. See Garden cress, 
Cress, Oil. 

LEPIDOPTERA, an order of insects of the 
class Insecta, comprising the butterflies and 
moths, and cocoon weavers, the Papiliones, the 
Sphinges and the Bombyces, and each of these 
sub-divided iuto stirps. Their principal 
genera as they occur in India may be thus 
synopticnlly shown :— 

CLASS INSECTA. 


ORDER LEPIDOPTERA. 

TRIBE I, Papiliones, ft stirps ; lift genera and 6«9 species. 
Stirps i, with Vermiform larva;. 

13 genera and 97 species, viz. : — 


3 Miletus, 

20 Lyocena, 

1 Tnecla, 

25 Amblypodia, 


6 Anops, 

1 Pithecops, 

2 Chrysophaims, 
11 Dipsos, 


14 Myrina, 

3 Polyomraatui, 
5 Ilertla, 

4 Aphnieus, 

3 Loxura. 


Stirps ii, with Chilognathiform or Juliform larvae. 


A .—13 genera and 73 species, viz. 


6 Callidryas, 
1 Dorcas, 

8 Toria s, 

3 Calloaune, 


2 Aporia, 

1 Gonepteryx, 
1 Ilebomoia, 

4 Thestius, 


1 Pontia, 

3 Colins, 

2 Eronia, 

4 Idmais, 
38 Pieris. 


B.— 5 genera and 63 species, viz. 
l Tfardwickii, | 2 Leptocircus, I 55 Papilio, 

1 Teinopalpus, | r> Ornithoptera, | 


Stirps iii, with Chilopudiform orScolopendriform Itrv*. 
33 genera and 131 species, viz. : — 


15 Dannis, 

4 Hestia, 

4 Varessa, 

8 Junonia, 

1 Cynihta, 

2 Parthenon, 

1 Cirrochroa, 

2 Laogona, 

6 Argynnis, 

5 Hestina, 
l Abrcta, 


15 Euplcea, 
l Telehinia, 
1 Grapta, 

4 Precis, 
l Amnosia, 
1 Prothoe, 

1 Messaras, 
4 Cetliosia, 
3 Diadema, 

1 CaJinaga, 
9 liimenitis, 


2 Ideopsis, 

1 Pareba, 

2 Pyramees, 
2 Ergolis, 

5 Cyrestis, 

1 Terinos, 

2 A tel I a, 

12 Neptifl, 

1 Pentiierna, 
12 Athyma, 

1 Pandlta. 


Stirps iv, with Thysanttriform larvae. 


38 genera and 228 species, viz. 


33 Adolias, 

2 Custulia, 

1 Sym phaedra, 

2 Amathusia, 

2 Discophora, 
7 Thamnantis, 
2 Cyllo, 

1 Orinoraa, 

2 Krebia, 

1 Zenica, 

18 Mycalesif, 

T Elymaias, 


2 Euripus, 

1 Dillpa, 

9 Nyinjhalis, 

1 Z.euscidia, 

2 Clerome, 

11 Debis, 

9 Melanitis, 

1 Neorina, 

1 Laxommata, 
4 Satyru#, 

1 Theope, 

1 Hypanls, 


1 ITerona,. 

4 A pa turn, 

3 Kallima, 

3 Knispe, 

1 DrusiJIa, 

2 Zophoessa r 
1 PcHites, 

1 Ilagadit, 

2 Knope, 

1 Erites, 

6 Yphthim*, 

2 Llbythea. . 
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LEPIDOPTERA. 


LEPIDOPTERA. 


Stirps v, with Anoplurifbrm larvae. 

10 genera and 77 species. 

l Zemeros, 1 Nyctaleraon, 3 Achloydes, 

13 Jsmene, 8 Taxila, 15 Goniloba, 

4 Pamphlla, 4 Pyrgus, 4 Nisonides, 

24 Hesperia. 

TRIBE II, Sphinges, 4 stirps, 20 genera and 46 species. 
Stirps ii, Larvae elongate. 

3 genera and il species, viz. 

1 Seals, | l Sataspes, | 9 Maoroglossa. 
Stirps iii, Larvae acrocephalio. 

l genera with 2 species, viz. : — 

2 Smerinthus. 

Stirps iv, Larvae amblocephala. 

8 genera and 8 species, viz. : — 

*1 Leucophloebia, I 1 Basiana, I 1 Sphinx, 

1 Ambullx, l CHlymnla, l Zonllla. 

1 Aoherontia, | l Alacrosila, ( 

Stirps v, Larvae ophthalmic®. 

8 genera and 25 species, viz. 

4 Panacra, I 3 Philumpelus, I 1 Darapsa, 

1 Daphnis, 2 PergesBa. 1 Elibia. 

2 Deilephlla, | 12 Chterocampa, | 

TRIBE III, Bombyces, 8 stirps, 105 genera, 272 species 


Stirps i, Larvae sphingiformes. 


Section i, 6, genera and 23 species, viz. 

2 Melittio, ) i Paranthrene, I 2 Zygeena. 

2 JEgocera, I 15 Euserala, I l Cleosins. 

Section ii, 21 genera and 49 species, viz.: ■ 


7 Hypsa, 
l Euplocia, 

1 Panglima, 

1 Tripura, 

2 Lyclene, 

1 Nepita, 

« Bizone, 


1 Philona, I 2 Neochera, 

1 Tlgridoptera, 2 Anaunia, 

1 liignrna, 1 MacrobrochtS, 

1 Vitessa, 1 Atteva, 

4 Barslne, 1 Cyana, 

2 Setina, 6 Llthosia, 

3 Utethesia, I 4 Argina. 


Section iii, 24 genera and 76 species, viz. : — 


1 Procfis, 

4 Cylosia, 

1 Campylotes, 

2 i.aurion, 

1 Pintia. 

2 Phalanna, 
l A gal ope, 

8 Nyctemera, 


3 Ilistla, 

3 Milonfa, 

6 Chalcosia, 

1 Ch slurs, 

1 Trypanophora, 

2 Phauda, 

1 Herpa, 

1 Pterothysanus, 


1 Pompelon, 

1 Pulchella, 

2 Pidorus, 

11 Eterusia. 
16 Syntomls, 

1 Soritia, 

1 Callidula, 

4 Euschema. 


Stirps ii, Larva fasciculat®. 


17 genera 360 species, viz. 
2 Redon, i Pantana, 

2 Procoaeca, 1 Psalis, 

1 Olene, 1 Items, 

1 Enome, 1 Somera, 

20 Euproctis, 1 Perina, 

1 Iohthyura, l Selepa, 


1 Aroa, 

11 OaBychira, 

12 Lymantria, 
1 Lacida, 

12 Artaxa. 


Stirps hi, Larva ursina. 

18 genera, 48 species, viz. 

l A?ope, 0ma ’ I i pliragmatobla. 


6 spuosoma, 1 ’ , 

lAlope, l Phragmatobia, l Alp 

O Hypercompa, 1 Areas, 5 Alo 

2 PhlsBama, a Cieatonotus, l Nis 

S Dr eat a, 1 Jana, 3 Tag 

3 A pi la, aGanlsa, aNui 

Stirps iv, Larva ouspidstis. 

Section i, *4 genera. 3 species, viz. 

2 Drepana, | 1 Oreta. 

Section ii, 4 genera, 4 species, via. 

1 Cerura, I 1 Thiaddas, 

1 Netria, | 1 Stauropus, 

Section iii, l genus and l species, via. 

JRosama strigosa. 

Section iv, 3 genera, e species. vi*r 

3 Bombyx. | 2 Ocin&ra, | 1 Trilocha. 
Stirps v, Larva verticlllat®. 

7 genera, is speolet, via. 


4 Arotia, 
l Alphaa, 

6 Aloa, 

1 Nisaga, 

3 1 agora, 

2 Numenes. 


1 Cireula, l Brahmoa. 7 Satnrina, 

l Aottaa, 1 Autheroa, 1 Loepa, 

f Attacns. 


Stirps vi, Larva limaciformes, 

7 genera, 22 species, viz. 

1 Setora, I l Candyba, I 14 Parasa, 

l Chilena, l Scopelodes, 3 Wiressa, 

I | 1 Narosa. 

Stirps vn, Larva pilosa, 10 genera, 19 species, 
l Trisula, 2 Lasiooampa, 1 Murllda, 

6 Lebeda, 2 Odonestis 2 Trabala, 

1 Gastropacha, 2 Estigena, 1 T&ragama. 

l Suana, 

Stirps viii. Larva llgnivora, 

Section i, 2 genera, 4 species, viz. : — 

3 Eumeta, | l Nemela. 

Section ii, 3 genera, 7 species, via.: — 

1 Anthena, | l Anticyra, | 5 Phalera. 

Section Hi, 4 genera, 8 species, viz. 
l Cossus, | 4 Zenzera, | 2 Phassus, | 1 Hepialus. 

The above information may be shown in 
more detail as under. 

CLASS INSECTA 

ORDER LEPIDOPTERA. 

TRIBE I, Papiliones. 

Stirps i, with Vermiform larva. 

Miletus symethus, Cramer , Java. 

Boisduvali, Moore, Java. 

Horsfieldi, Moore, Java. 

Pithecops hylax, Fabr., Java, India. 

Polyommatus akasa, Horsf., Java, 
puapa, Horsf., Java, North India. 
laiuB, Cramer , Bengal, India. 

Lycsena pluto, Fabr., Ceylon, North India, Java, 
amyntas, Fabr., China. 
avatuB, Cramer, Java, 
parrhasius Fabr., Java, 
pandava, Horsf., Java, 
cnejus, Fabr., Bengal, India, Java, 
damoetes, Fabr., Java, 
kandarpa, Horsf., Java, North India, 
boetica, Linn., North India, Java, 
pa van a, Horsf., Java, 
el pis, Godart , North India, Java, 
celeno, Cramer , Borneo, Java, 
alexis, Stoll , Canara, North India, Java, 
plinius, Fabr., India, Java. 

theoplirastus, Fabr., India, Canara, North India. 

rosimon, Fair., Java, Sylhet, 

malaya, Horsf., Java. 

roxus, Godart, Java. 

pseudoroxus, Doubleday , Sylhet. 

nyseus, Guerin, Canara, Madras. 

Chrysophanus phlaeas, Linn, Bootan, N. India, Dar¬ 
jeeling. 

pavana, Kollar, North India. 

Ilerda sena, Kollar, Darjeeling, 
tamu, Kollar , Bootan. 

Androoles, Boisd Sylhet, Darjeeling. 

Brahma, Moore, Darjeeling. 

Epicles, Godart, Java, Darjeeling. 

Thecla onyx, Boisd., Moulmein. 

Dipsas syla, Kollar, Darjeeling, North India, 
ataxus, Boisd., Darjeeling, North India. 

Xenophon, Fabr., J ava. 

melampus, Cramer , Java, North India. 

enijarbas, Boisd., Canara, North India, Darjeeling. 

cnrysomallus, Hub., South India, Canara. 

isocrates, Fabr. , Sylhet, Darjeeling. 

malika, Horsf., Java. 

kessuma, Horsf., Java. 

nasaka, Horsf., Java. 

Varuua, Horsf., Java. 

Aphnaus pindarus, Fabr., North India, Canara. 
etolns, Cramer , India, Canara, Caloutta, Java, 
lohita, Horsf*, Java, 
syama, Horsf., Java. 

Amblypodia narada, Horsf., Java, 
vivarna, Horsf., Java, 
apidanus, Cramer, Java, Borneo. 
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LEPIDOPTERA. 

Amblypodia centaurus, Fair,, Cherra Poonjee, Sylhet, 
Darjeeling. 

pseudo-centaurus, Doubl ., Java, 
ailheteneis, Bond ., Sylhet. 
helus, Cramer, Java. 

camedo, Doubleday , North India, Sylhet, Darjeeling. 

eumolphus, Cramer, Java. 

ram a, Kollar, Cauara, North India. 

perimuta, Boisd ., Sylhet. 

epimuta, Boisd Borneo. 

quercetorum, Boisd[., Sylhet, North India. 

queroeti, Boisd., North India. 

dodoneea, Boisd., North India. 

ganesa, Moore , North India. 

timoloon, Stoll, Bootan. 

roohana, Horsf., Java. 

vidura, Hors/., Java. 

longinus, Fabr., North India. 

pseudolonginus, Doubl., Java. 

hypatada, Boisd., North India. 

nissa, Kollar , North India. 

deva, Moore, Oanara. 

jangala, Hor&f., Java, Darjeeling. 

Myrina jafra, Godart, Java, 

Acte, Doubleday, North India. 

tharis, ffiibner, India. 

lapithis, Boisd., Moulmein. 

lisias, Fabr., Moulmein. 

triopas, Cramer, Oanara. 

etolus, Fabr „ Java, Dukhun, Sylhet. 

aroyntor, Hcrbst, North India, Sylhet. 

erylufl, Godart, Java, Sylhet, India. 

jalindra, Horsf. , Java, Sylhet, Oanara. 

nedymond, Cramer, Java. 

chitra, Horsf., Java. 

raviudra, Horsf., Java. 

sugriva, Horsf., Java. 

Loxura atymnus, Cramer, Java, North India, Oanara. 
surya, Moore, Oanara. 
pita, Horsf., Java. 

Anops thetys, Drury , North India, Oanara. 
insularis, Horsf., Java. 

.cinyra, Cramer, Java. 

bulis, Boisd., Bootan, Sylhet, Darjeeling, N. India, 
santana, Moore, Java. 

Stibps II, with Chilognathiform or Juliform larvse. 

A. 

Callidryas pyranthe, Linn., Java, Pinang. 
philippina, Cramer, India, 
alcmeone, Cramer, Java, North India, India, 
hilaria, Cramer, Java, Pinang, North India, 
scylla, Linn., Java. 

Gonepteryx nipalensis, Doubleday , N. India* Ladakh, 
Darjeeling. 

Dercaa verhuelli. Vander Hoeven, N. India, Darjeeling. 

Hebomoia glaucippe, Linn., Java, Borneo, Dukhun, 
North India. 

Eronia Valeria, Cramer, Java, Borneo, Dukhun, North 
India. 

avatar, Moore, North India, Darjeeling. 

Oolias edusa, Fabr., Bootan, North India, Darjeeling, 
hyale, Linn., Punjaub. 
neriene, Fischer, North India, Punjaub. 

Terias becabe, Linn., Java, North India, Bootan, 
Darjeeling, Oanara. 
sari, Horsf., Java, Borneo, 
tilaha, Horsf., Java, 
blanda, Boisd., China, Darjeeling, 
h&rina, Horsf., Java, Darjeeling, 
beta, Boisd., Bootan, North India, Darjeeling, 
venata, Moore, North India, 
drona, Horsf., Java, Darjeeling. 

Thestias senippe, Cramer , Bootan, Darjeeling, 
marianne, Cramer, North India, Madras, 
pyrene, Linn., Sylhet, Assam, Darjeeling, 
venilia, Godart, Java. 

Idmais Calais, Cramer, India, Madras, 
phis&dia, Godart, North India, 
dynamene, King, Punjaub. 
fausta, Olivier, Punjaub, North west India. 

Calloeupe euch&ris, Fabr., India, Madras. 
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LEPIDOPTERA. 

Callosune danaS, Fabr., India, Madras. 

; etrida, Boisd., North India. 

Pontia nina, Fabr., Java, Canara, North India. 

Pieris nero, Fabr., Java, 
rouxi, Boisd., Java, Borneo, Bootan, Madras, 
panda, Godart, Java. 

hippo, Cramer, Java, Bootan, Sylhet, Darjeeling. 

nerissa, Fabr., Assam. 

ega, Boisd., Canara, North India. 

neorabo, Boisd., Java. 

mesentina, Cramer, North India. 

libythea, Fabr., India, North India. 

pandione, Hiibner, Java, North India. 

paulina, Cramer, Java, Borneo, N. India, Darjeeling. 

durvasa, Mooi't, Darjeeling, Assam. 

indra, Moore, Darjeeling. 

nipalensis, G. R. Gray, Bootan, N. India, Madras, 
gliciria, Cramer , Assam, Bootan, N. India, Chusan. 
dnplidice, Linn., North India, 
rentba, Moore, Canara. 

nama, Doubleday, Sylhet, Darjeeling, Bootan. 
coronis, Cramer, Java, Dukhun, North India, 
judith, Fabr., Java, Pinang. 
lea, Doubleday , Borneo. 

thestylis, Doubleday, ARsam, Bootan, Darjeeling, 
seta, Moore , Bootan. • 
belladonna, Fabr., Darjeeling, North India. 
sanac>i, Moore, Darjeeling. 

| crithoB, Boisd., Java, 
egialea, Cramer, Java, 
pasitlioe, Linn., Dukhun. 
thisbe, Cramer , Darjeeling, 
eucharis, Drury, North India, 
hyparete, Linn., Java, 
hierte, Hiibner, North India, 
agostina, Hewetson, Darjeeling, 
doscombesi, Boisd., Sylhet, Bootan, North India, 
belisama, Cramer, Java, 
autothisbo, Hiibner, Java, 
coronea, Cramer, Java. 

Vishnu, Moore, Java. 

Aporia agatlion, G. R. Gray , Bootan, Cherra Poonjee. 

soracta, Boisd., India, Darjeeling. 

Pavnassius Hardwickii, G. R. Gray , North India. 
Leptocircus curius, Fabr., N. India, Cherra Poonjee. 

meges, Zinken-Sommer, Java. 

Teinopalpus imperialis, Hope, Darjeeling. 

Ornithoptera Kichmondia, G. R.Qray, Hichmond River, 
darsius, G. R. Gray, Ceylon, Drawing, 
pompeus, Cramer, Java, Darjeeling, Cherra Poonjee. 
rhailamanthus, Boist, N. India, Canara, Darjeeling, 
amphrisius, Cramer, Borneo. 

Papilio nox, Swainson, Java, 
astina, Horsf., Java, 
macareus, Godart, Java, Darjeeling, 
megarus, Westwood , Sylhet. 
xenocles, Doubleday, Sylhet, Darjeeling, 
delesserti, Guerin, Java, 
agestor, G. R. Gray, North India, Darjeeling, 
dissimilis, Linn., North India, CaDara. 

Castor, ldnn., Cherra Poonjee, Sylhet, N. India. 
Hector, Linn., Calcutta, N. India, Madras, Ceylon, 
diphilua, Esptr, Java, North India, Calcutta, 
antiphus, Fabr., Java, Borneo, 
coon, Fabr., Java, North India, China. 
alcinouB, Klug, Bootan. 

philoxenus, G. R. Gray, Darjeeling, Cherra Poonjee. 
dasarada, Moore, Cherra Poonjee. 
ravana, Moore, Darjeeling, 
minereus, G. R, Gray, Darjeeling. 

Janaka, Moore, Darjeeling, 
varuna, White, North India, Davjeeling. 
rhetenor, Westwood, Darjeeling, 
protenor, Cramer , Bootan, North India. 
memuoD, Linn., Java, Pinang, Darjeeling, Cherra 
Poonjee. 

olvmnestor, Cramer, Calcutta, N. India, Ceylon, 
swara, White, Pinang. [Drawing. 

Helenus, Linn., Java, Darjeeling. 

Chaon, Westwood, Assam, Cherra Poonjee, Darjee¬ 
ling, Borneo. 

romulus, Cramer , North India, Calcutta, 
poly tea, Linn,, Java, Calcutta, N. India, Chusan. 
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Papilio panimon,Zlbm., Java, North India, Chusan. 
demolion, Cramer, Java, Pinang, Borneo, 
erithonius Cramer, Canara, Calcutta, Pinang. 
arjuna, Horsf., Java,, 

paris, Linn., Cherra Poonjee, Darjeeling, N. India, 
Canara. 

ganesa, Doubleday, Darjeeling, North India, 
arcturus, Westwood, Darjeeling, 
krishna, Moore , Boo tan, Darjeeling. 

Polyctor, Boisd., North India, 
crino, Fabr., Ceylon, 
erauthus, Fabr., Java, 
ianor, Cramer , North India, 
gyas, Westwood , Darjeeling, 
payeni, Boisd., Darjeeling, 
xuthus, Linn., North India, Chusan. 

Maohaon, Linn., Himalaya, North India, Kumaon, 
Bootan. 

oloanthus, Westwood, North India, 
sarpedon, Linn., Java, Canara, North India, 
©urypylus, Linn., Java, Sylhet, North India, 
batliycles, Zinken-Sommer, North India, Darjeeling, 
agamemnon, Linn., Java, Sylhet, Dukhun, 
nomius, Espcr , North India, 
anticrates, Doubleday, North India, Darjeeling, 
antiphates, Cramer, Java, Sylhet, Borneo, 
agetes, Westwood, North India, Darjeeling, 
glycerion, G. R . Gray, North India, Darjeeling. 

Stibpsiii, with Chilopodiform or Scolopondri- 
form larvae. 

Danais limniacre, Cramer, Java, North India, 
melissa, Cramer, Java, North India. 

•imilis, Linn., Java, North India, Borneo, 
grammica, Boisd., Java, North India, 
aglea, Cramer, Java, Bootan, North India, 
juventa, Cramer, Java, Borneo, 
cleona, Cramer, Java, Borneo, 
melanous, Cramer, North India, Pinang, Java, 
tytia, G. R. Gray , Bootan, Darjeeling, N. India, 
ablata, Zinken-Sommcr; Java, 
philene, Cramer , Java. 

plexippus, Linn., North India, Assam, Darjeeling, 
melanippus, Cramer, Java, North India, Piuang. 
Lotis, Cramer, Borneo. 

ohrysippus, Linn., Java, Darjeeling, Madras. 
Euplooa rhadamanthus, Fabr., Java, N. India, Cherra 
Poonjee, Pinang, Borneo, 
mitra, Moore , Habitat, 
elusine, Cramer, Java, 
mazares, Doublcday, Java, 
melina, Godart, Java. 

Hlibneri, {Boisd.,) Moore, Java. 

cratneri, {Boisd.,} Moore, Borneo. 

eunice, Godart , Pinang, Java. 

klugi, {Boisd.,) Moore, Bootan, North India. 

Prothoe, Godart , Java, 
superba, Hcrbst., Darjeeling, China. 
aloathoS, Godart, Java, Sylhet, Darjeeling, 
core, Cramer, North India, Darjeeling, 
deione, Westwood, Darjeeling. 

Ochsenheimeri {Boisd..) Moore, Java, 
midamus, Linn., Java, Darjeeling, Pinang, Borneo. 
Ideopsis gaum, Horsf., Java. 

daoB, Boisd., Pinang. 

Hestia lynceus, Drury, Malacca, 
belia. West wood, Java, 
jasonia, Westwood, Canara. 

Leuconoe, Erickson, Borneo. 

Telohinia violw. Fabr., North India. 

Pareba vosta, Fabr., Java, Darjeeling, Bootan, N. India. 
Vanessa antiopa, Linn., Bootan. 
xanthomelas, Denis , Darjeeling, 
oashmirensis, Kollar, Bootan, North India, Ladakh, 
oharonia, Drury , North India. 

Grapta o. aureutn, Linn., Piming- 
Pyrameis callirho#, Hubncr, Darjeeling, North India, 
Ladakh. Pinang. 

Pyrameis cardtti, Linn., Java, Madras, Darjeeling 
Bootan. 

Junonia lemoniaa, Linn., North India, Aasana, Pinang. 
erigone, Cramer, Java. 
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; Junonia laomedia, Linn., Java, Dukhun, Calcutta 
| Chin . 

oenone, Linn., North India, Dukhun. 
orithyia, Linn., Java, Sumatra, Pinang, N. India 
Bootan, Canara. 

Vellida. Linn., .Java, Sumatra. 

Asterie, Linn., Java, North India. 

Almana, Linn., North India, Assam, Darjeeling. 
Precis ida, Cramer, Java, Pinang. 
iphitn, Cramer, Java, Darjeeling, 
hara, Moore, Sylhet, North India, 
polynice, Cramer, Java. 

Ergolis ariadne, Linn., North India, Darjeeling. 

coryta, Cramer, Java, North India, Assam, Madras. 
Cynthia arsinoe, Cramer, Java, Darjeeling. 

Amtiosia decora, Boisd., Java. 

Cyrestis lutea, ZLnken-Sommer, Java, 
thyodamas, Boisd., Darjeeling, North India, 
periander, Fabr., Java. 
ri«a, Doubleday, Assam, Darjeeling, 
rahria, West wood, Java. ' 

Parthonos sylvia, Cramer , Java Pinang. 

gainbrisius, Fabr., North India, Sylhet, Pinang. 
Prothoe francki, Godart, Java. 

Terinos Clarissa, Boisd., Java, Borneo. 

Cirrochroa thais, Fabr., Java, 
aoris, Doubleday, Darjeeling, 
clagia, Godart, Java. 

Bajadcta, Moore, Java. 

Havana, Moore, Borneo. 

Messaras erymanthis, Drury, Java, N. India, Canara, 
Pinang, Borneo. 

alcippe, Cramer. Sylhet, Borneo. 

Atella phaliinta, Drury, Java, North India. 

egista, Cramer , Java, North Inlia. 

Laogona hyppocla, Cramer, Java, Darjeeliug, 
Bootan, North India, 
hypselis, Godart, North India. 

Cethosia hihlis, Drary, North India, Darjeeling, 
penthosilea, Cramer, Java. 

^Eole, De'liaan, Suniatra, Borneo, 
cyane, Fabr., Canara, Darjeeling. 

Argynnis niphe, Linn, Java, Pinang, Darjeeling, 
North India. 

aruna, Moore, North India. 

issnea, G. R. Gray, Bootan, North India. 

karri ala, Moore, North India. 

rudra, Moore, North India. 

childreni, G. R. Gray, North India. 

Diademabolina, Linn., Java, N. India, Canara, Borneo 
auge, Cramer , Java, North India, Borneo, 
antilope, Cramer, Java. 

Penthema lisarda, Doubleday, Darjeeling. 

Iiestina nssimilis. Linn, North India, 
consimilis, Westwood, North India. 

Isa, Moore, Darjeeling. 

persimilis, Westwood, North India, Darjeeling, 
nania, Doubleday, North India, Darjeeling. 

Calinaga buddha, Moore, North India. 

Neptis llordonia, Stoll, Java, North India, Darjeeling, 
hcliodore. Fabr, Java, 
mirth, Moore, Darjeeling, 
vikasi, Horsf., Java, North India, Darjeeling, 
manasa, Moore, North India, 
ananta, Moore, North India, 
radha, Moore, Bootan, Darjeeling, 
columella, Cramer , Darjeeling, North India. 
Jumbah, Moore, North India, Darjeeling, Ceylon, 
nata, 'Moore, Borneo, 
nandina, Moore, Java, Darjeeling, 
aceris, Esper, Java, Europe, N. W. India, Canara, 
Darjeeling, Borneo, China, Pinang. 

Athyma leucothoe, Linn, Java, Assam, Darjeeling, 
India- 

Asura, Moore, North India. 

opalina, Kollar , North India, Darjeeling. 

larymna, Doublcday , Borneo. 

Jina, Moore , Daijeeling. 

Pravara, Moore, Borneo, Java, 
nefte, Cramer, Java, Borneo. 

Inara, Doublcday, North India, Darjeeling. 

Cftma, Moore, Darjeeling. 

Selenophora, KoUar, North India, Darjeeling. 
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Athyma Rsnga, Moore, Darjeeling, 

M&hesa, Moore, Darjeeling. 

Abrota ganga , Moore, Darjeeling. 

Limenitis procris, Cramer , Java, North India. 

■ulema, Doubleday, Darjeeling, 
alankara, Horsf ., Java, 
paduka, Moore, Borneo. 

Iemene, Doubleday, Sylhet. 
daraxa Doubleday, Darjeeling, North India, 
dudu, Westwood, North India, Darjoeling. 
dftnava, Moore , Darjeeling, North India, 
sayla, Doubleday , Darjeeling North India. 

Pandita sinope, Moore, Java. 

Stirfs iv, with Thy*anuriform larvie. 

Adoliaa aconthea, Cramer , Java, 
parta, Moore, 'Borneo, 
garuda, Moore, North India, Madras, 
phemiug, Doubleday, Darjoeling. 
anosia, (Boisd.,) Moore, North India, 
alpheda, Godart , Java, 
adonia, Cramer, Java, 
lubentina, Cramer , North India. 

Salia, Moore , Java. 

Palguna, Moore, Java, 
pulasara, Moore, Pinang. 

Puseda, Moore, Pinang. 
trigefcra, Moore, Java, 
iapis, Godart, Java, 
ambalika, Moore, Borneo, 
jabnu, Moore, Darjeeling. 

Sikandi, Moore, Java. 

Evelina, Stoll, Assam. 

Oocytina, Horsf ., Borneo. 

cocytus, Fabr., North India, Canara. 

adima, Moore, Assam. 

apiades, Menetries, Darjoeling. 

sancara, Moore, North India, Darjeeling. 

Iva, Moore, Darjeeling. 

•piona, G. B. Gray, North India, 
durga, Moore, Darjeeling, 

Teuta, Doubleday, Sylhet, Java. 

Francice, G. R. Gray, Darjeeling. 

Coresia, Hiibner, J ava. 
nicea, G. R. Gray, North India, Darjeeling, 
nesimachui, Boisd., Assam, North India, Darjeeling, 
dirtea, Fab K, Assam, North India, Pinang, Borneo. 
Siva, Westwood , Darjeeling. 

Euripua halitheraes, Doubleday , Darjeeling. 

hallirothius, Westwood, N. India, Darjeeling. 
Herono marathuB, Doubleday , Assam, Darjeeling. 
Castalia dichora, Kolia,r, Simla, North India. 

Chandra, Moore, Darjeeling. 

Dilipa morgiana, Westwood, N. India. 

Apatura ambica, Kollar, North India, Darjeeling, 
parvata, Moore , North India. 

parisatis, Westw., Assam, Canara, Darjeeling, Java, 
nakulft, Moore, Java. 

Syrnphsedra thyelia, Fair., North India, South India. 
Nymphalis fabius, Fabr., North India, 
afchamas, Drury , Java, North India, 
sohreiberi, Godart, Java, 
delphia, Doubleday, Sylhet. 
eudamippus, Doublcday, Darjeeling, 
dolor, Westwood, Darjeeling, 
marmax, Westwood, Darjeeling, Cherra Poonjes. 
bernardus, Fabr., Sylhet, Darjeeling, 
baya, Moore, Java, No th India. 

Kallima paralekta, Horsf., 3 ava. 

Inaehis, Boisd., Darjeeling, North India, 
bisaltide, Cramer , Java, Pinang, North India. 
Amathusia phidippus, Linn, Java, Pinang. 

amvtbaon, Doubleday , North India. 

Zeuxidia luxeri, Hiibner , Java. 

Diacophora tullia, Cramer, North India, Darjeeling. 

Celinde, Stoll , Java, Darjeeling. 

Rnispe euthymius, Dovbleday, Darjeeling. 

Cycnus, Westwood , Darjeeling. 

Lepida, Moore, Canara. 

Clerome arceailaue, F&br.. Java. 

Phaon, Erichson, Borneo. 

Drusilla Homfieldii, Swainsnn, Java. 
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j Thaumantis odana, Godart, Java* ? $. 

Diores, Doubleday, Cherra Poenjee* 
ramdeo, Moore, Darjeeling. \ 

Nourmahal, Westwood, Darjeeling. >. 
lucipor, Westwood, Borneo. ;A % 

Noureddin, Westwood, Borneo. 

Camadeva, Westwood, Darjeeling. 

Debis Europa, Fabricius, Java. 

Neilgherriensis, Guerin, Bootan,N. India, Darjeeling* 
Rohria, Fabricius , Java, North India, Darjeeling. 
Vorma, Kollar, Bootan, North India. 

Bhairava, Moore, Darjeeling. 

Scandft, Moore, Darjeeling. 

Nada, Moore, Darjeoling. 

| Arcadia, Cramer, Java. 

mekara, Moore , Darjoeling. 

| chandica Moore, Darjeeling, Java, 
j kansa, Moore, Darjeeling. 

} Zophoessa sura, Doublcday, Bootan, Darjeeling, North 
| India. 

j yama, Moore, Bootan, North India, 
j Cyllo constautia, Cramer , North India, Darjeeling, 
j crishna, Westwood, Java. 

j Melanitis leda, Lin nett its , Java, Darjeeling, Borneo, 
banksia, Fabricius, North India, Darjoeling. 

Yamuna, Moore, North India, Darjeeling, 
i ambasara, Moore , Java. 

bcla, Moore , North India, Assam, Darjeeling, 
suyudana, Moore , Java. 

! Varalia, Moore, Canara. 

(xokala, Moore, Canara. 
i Huradcva, Moore , Darjeeling. 

’ Oa>lifces epiminthin, Boisduval, Borneo. 

! Orinoma damaria, G. R. Gray, Sylhet, Darjeeling, 

! Neorina liilda, Westwood, Darjeeling. 

! Ragadia makuta, hTorsfidd, Java, 
j Erebia scan da, Kollar , North India, Darjeeling, 
annada, Moore, Boolau. 

’ Lasiommata schakra, Kollar, North India, Darjeeling. 
Enope pulaha, Moore, Bootan. 

bhadra, Moore, Darjoeling. 

Zenioa aclianta, Donovan, Sumatra. 

Satyrua padmn, Kollar, North India, 
avatara, Moore, North India. 

| swaha, Kollar, North India, Darjeeling, 
t saraswati, Kollar , North West India. 

Elites madnra, liorsjidd, Java. 

| MycaJesis polydecta, Fabricius , China, 

Otrea, Cramer , Java, North India, Bootan. 
francisca, Cramer, Assam, Canara. 
visala, Moore, Darjoeling, Bootan, North India, 
sauatana, Moore , Darjeeling. 

1 mamerta, Cramer, Java. 

drusia, Cramer, Java, North India, Darjeeling, 
tnalsara, Moore, Darjeeling, 
gotama, Moore , China. 

| patnia, Moore, Ceylon, 
anapita, Moore, Sumatra, 
heri, Moore, Bootan. 
safttza, Hewitson . Africa. 

1 samba, Moore, North India, 
mandata, Moore, Canara. 
hesione, Cramer , Java, North India, 

! runeka, Moore, Assam. 


janardana, Moen'e, Java, 
i Theope himachala, Moore, Darjeeling- 
! Yphthima lysandra, Cramer, Java, Darjeeling, 
philomela, Hiibner, Nortli India, 
i pandocus, {Boisd.,) Moore , Java, North India. 
; Hyagriva, Moore, Darjeeling. 

I gakra, Moore, Darjeeling, Bootan. 

! narasingha, Moore, Darjeeling. 

! Elymnias lais, Fabr., Java, 
j umlularis, Fair., Java. North India, Romeo. 

| dusara, Horsf., Java. Borneo, 
i vasudeva, Moore, Darjeeling. 

1 Patna, Westwood , Darjeeling. 


; leucocyraa, Godart, Darjeeling, 
j Kamara, Moore, Java. 

Hvpanis ilithyia, Drury. North India, 
i Libythea myrrha. Godart , South India, North India, 
: Darjeeling. 

! lepita, Moore, North India, Bootan. 
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' Stirps Vf with Anopluriform larvae. 

Zeraeros flegyas, Cramtr, Java, Assam. 

Taxila durga, Kollar , Simla, 
egeon, Boisd Bootan, Sylhet. 
fatna, Boisd., Bootan, Darjeeling, 
erato, Boisd., Darjeeling, 
echerius, Stoll, Java, 
neophron, Boisd ., Java- 
drupadi, Hors/., Java. 

■fylla, Boisd ., Bootan, Darjeeling. » 

Gonilobaohromus, Cramer, Java, North India, Borneo, 
•ena, Moore, Java, Darjeeling, 
derma, Mooi'e , Java, 
badra, Moore , Java, 
japetue, Cramer , Java, 
gana, Moore, Java, 
ravi, Moore, Pinang. 
tapana, Moore, Borneo, 
menaka, Moore , Darjeeling, 
gopala, Moore, Darjeeling, 
madhava, Moore , Darjeeling, 
ralaya, Moore , Java, 
hagava, Moore, North India, 
sambara, Moore, Darjeeling. 

Ismene CEiipodea, Swainson, Java, Bootan, Sylhet, 
Canara, South India. 

Jaina, Moore , Darjeeling. 

Harisa, Moore, Darjeeling. 

amara, Moore, Darjeeling. 

vaeutana, Moore, Darjeeling. 

benjamini, Guerin, North India, Darjeeling. 

Jayadeva, Afoore, Darjeeling. 

■inta, Moore , Java. 

D&sa, Moore, Java. 

ladon, Cramer, Java, North India. 

ambasa, Moore, Java, North India. 

Chaon, Boisd., Java, Pinang. 

Batara, Afoore, Java. 

Pyrgus agama, Afoore, Java. 

•uperna, Afoore, North India. 

danno, Moore, Bootan. 

purendra, jl/oore, Canara, South India. 

Niaoniades salsala, Moore, Canara. 
daha, Moore, Java, 
diodes, Boisd., Java, 
amevta, Afoore, Java, North India. 

Pamphila vedanga, Moore , Java, Bootan, Noith India, 
Canara. 

naranata, Afoore, Java, 
augias, Linn, Java. 

«umbadra, Moore , Java. 

Achlyodes chandrasa, Moore , Java. 

Sura, Afoore, Darjeeling, 
vaeava, Moore, Darjeeling. 

Hesperiafolus, Cramer, Java, North India, South India, 
fatih, Kollar , North India, Darjeeling. 

Pulomaya, Moore, Darjeeling, 
leuoocerca, Kollar, Bootan. 
putra, Moore, Java. 

Asmara, Moore, Java, 
alysos, Boisd., Java, 
praba, Moore , Java. 

Indram, Moore, North India, Darjeeling, 
dan, Fabricius, Java. 

•ema, Moore, Java. 

thrax, Linn., Java, Darjeeliug. 

1 ra va, Moore , Java. 
pandia, Moore , Java, Cauava, 

Esa, Afoore, Java, 
druna. Moore, Java, 
aria, Moore, Java. 

ebaya, Afoore, Java. Pinang, Darjeeling, North India, 
agna, Moore, Java, Canara. 
mangala, Afoore. Pinang, Darjeeling. 
cinoara, Moore , Java. 

Kumara. Moore , Canara, South India. 

lutapa, Moorff J ava. 

divodasa, Afoore% Canara, South India. 

Nyctalemou patroclua, Linn., Sylhet. 
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TRIBE II, Sphinges, 
j Stirps ii, Larvae elongatse. 

i Sesiahylas, Linn., North fndia, Canara. South Iudia, 

! Darjeeling, Pinang. 

J Sataspea infernalis, Westwood, Sylhet. 

Macroglo8sa stellatarum, Linn., China, 
corythus, Boisd., Java, Canara, Darjeeling, Ladakh, 
gilia, Boisd., Java, 
gyrans, Boisd., North India, 
sitiene, Boisd., North India, 
passalus, Drury , Java, North India, 
divergens, Walker, Canara. 
nycteris, Kollar , North India. 

Faro, Cramer , Java. 

Lophura hyas, Boisduval , Java. 

Stirps iii, Larva* acrocephalje. 

Smerinthus dryas, Boisd., Java, Darjeeling, 
dentatus, Cramer, North India. 

Stirps iv, Larvse amblocephal*. 

Leucophlaebia lineata, Weshvood, Java, North India. 
Baaiana cervina, Walken\ Madras, North India, 
j Ambulyx substrigilis, Westwood, Java,Canara,S. India, 
j Calymnia pan opus, Cramer, Java. 

■ Acherontia styx, Westwood, Java, Pinang, Dukhun, 
Madras. 

satanas, Boisd., Java, Sylhet, China. 

, Sphinx "convolvuli, Linn., Java, Pinang, Dukhun, 
Madras. 

Macrosila nyctiphanes. Boisd., Sylhet. 

discistriga, Walker , Java, Cansra, S. India, N. India. 
Zonilia morpheus, Cramer , Dukhun, North India, 
Canara, Oeylou. 

Stirps V, Larvro ophthalmic*. 

Panacra automedon, Boisd., Sylhet. 
acapularis, Horsf., Java. 

Vigil, Guerin, Ceylon, 
busiris, Boisd., Sylhet, Canara. 

Philampelufl aneeus, Cramer, Java, Pinang. 

1 sericens, Walker, Sylhet, Darjeeling, 
naga, Moore, Darjeeling. 

Darapsa hypothous, Cramer, Java, 
i Daphnis nerii, Linn., Dukhun, North India, Madras. 

: Pergesa acteus, Cramer, Java, N. India, 
j castor, Boisd., Darjeeling. 

Elibia doliclms, Westwood, Sylhet, North India. 

! Deilephilu lathyrus, Boisd., North India. 

I livornica, Esper., Lan clour, North West India. 

! Chserooampa celerio, Linn., Java, North India, 
alecto, Linn., Java, Darjeeling, North India, 
suffusa. Walker , China, Borneo, 
pallicosta, 'Boisd., Sylhet. 

j Thyelia Linn., Java, China, North Iudia, Canara. 

lineosa, Walker, Darjeoliug. 
j nessus, Drury, Java. 

I clotho, Drury, Java, China. 

lucasi, Boisd., Java, Canara. South India. 

! lycetus, Cramer. North India. 

Oldenlandi*, Fa.br., Java, 
bisecta, Hors/., Java, North India. 

' TRIBE III, Bombyces. 
j Stirps i, Larvae sphingiformes. 

Section l. 

Mplittia bombyliformis. Cramer, Java, 
j eurytion, Westwood, Java, North India. 

, Paranthryne sesufovmis, Afoore, Java. 

I Zygsena cashmirensis, Kollar, North India. 

I Afghan a, Moore, Afghanistan, 

j AEgocera venulia, Cramer , Bengal, North India, 
bitnacula, Walker, Canara, North India. 

Eutemia vetula, Hiibner, Java, Assam. 
macuLatrix, Westwood, Darjeeling, 
dentatrix, Westwood, Bootan, Darjeeling, 
bisma, Moore , Java. 

adulatrix. Kollar, North India, Darjeeling, 
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Eusemia connexa, Walker , Java. 

Aruna, Moore , Darjeeling. 

Victrix, Westwood , Bootan, Cherra Poonjee, Darjee 
ling. 

amatrix, Wat wood, Java, 
belangeri, Guer-Menev., Java, 

Peshwa, Moore, North India, Ceylon, 
luotifera, Boisd., Java, 
basalis, Walker, North India. 

Milete, Cramer , Java. 

transiens, Walker Java, Darjeeling. 

Cleosiris catamita, Hiibner, Java. 

Section II. 

Rypsa alciphron, Cramer , Java, N. India. Canara. 
egens, Walker , Java, Pinang, Bootan. 
hcus, Fabr., North India, Canara. 
heliconia, Linn., North India, 
silvandra, Cramer , Java, Pinang. 

Monycha, Cramer, Cherra Poonjee. 
plana, Walker, Java, Darjeeling. 

Philona inops, Walker, Sylhet, Darjeeling. 

Neochera dominia, Cramer , Java, Cherra Poonjee. 

Bhawana, Moore , Java. 

Euplocia raembliaria, Cramer, Java. 

Tigridoptera exul, Herr. Schaffer , Java. 

Anagnia subfasoia, Walker, Sylhet, Cherra Poonjee. 

orbicularis, Walker, Java, Cherra Poonjee, N. India. 
Panglima narcissa, Cramer. Chusan. 

Digama hearseyana, Moore , Canara, Ceylon, N. India, 
Dukhun. 

Macrobrochis gigas, Walker , Cherra Poonjee. 

Tripura prasena, Moore, North India. 

Vitessa auradevn, Moore , North India. 

Atteva brucea, Moore, Java. 

Lyclene ila, Moore , Canara. 
lutara, Moore, Java. 

Barsine defecta, Walker, Java, Darjeeling, 
delineata, Walker, Chusan. 
linga, Moore, Darjeoliug. 
senara, Moore, Java. 

< Jyana detrita, Walker , Darjeeling. 

Nepita anila, Moore , Dukhun, Canara. 

Setina sinensis, Walker, Chusan. 

dasara, Moore, Java. 

Lithosia entella, Cramer, North India, 
sambara, Moore , Java, 
vagesa, Moore, Darjeeling, 
natara, Moore, Java, 
prabana, Moore , Java, 
badrana, Moore, Java. 

Bizone puella, Drury, Java, 
pitana, Moore, Java, 
bianca, Walker, North India, 
peregrina. Walker , Bombay, 
ad'ita, Moore , North India, 
arama, Moore , Darjeeling. 

Utethesia pulchella, Linn., Java, Pinang, North India, 
Darjeeling, Canara. 
samara, Moore, Java, 
venusta, Hiibner , North India. 

Argina astrea, Drary, Java, Bootan, North India, 
dulcis, Walker, Canara. 

argus, Kollur , Java, North India, Darjeeling, 
syringa, Cramer , North India. 

Section III. 

Procris chala, Moore , Java. 

Histia flabellieornis, Fabr., Darjeeling, 
papilion&ria, Guer-Mencv., North India, Darjeeling, 
selene. Kollar, Java. 

Pompelon inarginata, Guer-M4nev., Java, Pinang. 
Cyclosia sanguiflua, Drury , Bootan, Cheria Poonjee, 
midama, Boisd.. Cherra Poonjee, North India, 
papilionaris, Drury , Java, Darjeeling, 
panthona, Cramer , Bootan. 

Milionia glauca, Cramer, Darjeeling, Sylhet. 
baaalis, Walker, Java., 
interciga, Walker, Java. 

Erasmia pulchella, Hope, Cherra Poonjee Darjeeling. 
Campylotes liistrionicus, Westwood, N. India, ,, 
Chalcosia pectinicomis, Linn., Bootan, North India, 
Darjeeling. 
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Chalcosia Tiberina, tframer, North India* 
j adalifa, Doubleday , North India. 

* | venose, Walket', Ceylon, 
j corrusca, Boisd ., Sylhet. 

Phalasnaria, Guer-Meven., Java. 

Pidorus glaucopis, Drury , Darjeeling. 

zelica, Doubleday, North India. 

Laurion circe, Boisd., Cherra Poonjee. 

gemina, Walker , Java, North India. 

Chelura bifasciata, Hope, Nepal. 

Eterusia tricolor, Hope, Pinang, Cherra Poonjee. 
scintillans, Boisd., Svlhet. 
edocla, Doubleday , itforth India, Sylhet. 
j iEdea, Linn , Ceylon, Sylhet, 

I raja, Moore , Darjeeling, 
risa, Doubleday , Pinang. 
distincta, Guer-Menev, Java, 
pulchella, Walker. Darjeeling, 
sexpunctata, Doubleday, North India, 
ferrea, Walker, Java, 
d rata raja, Moore, Java. 

Pintia metachloros, Walker , Java. 

Trypanophoja semihyalina, Kollar , North India. 
Syntomis fenestrata, Drury , China. 

Schoenerrhi, Boisd., Darjeeling. 
mArsdeui, Moore, Java, 
vigorsi, Moore, Java 
Jmaon, Cramer, Java, 
i subcordata, Walker, Bengal. 

| Ffeifferae, Moore, Java. 

Wallace), Moore, Java. 

Creusa, Linn., Ceylon, North India. 

Latreillei, Boisd., Dukhun. 

Penanga, Moore, Pinang. 

Can tori, Moore, Pinang. 

Walked, Moore, Java, 
pravata, Moore, Java, 
raffle si, Moore, Java, 
crawfurdi, Moore, Java. 

Phalanna polymena, Linn., Calcutta, Assam, N. India, 
Darjeeling. 

horsfieldi, Moore, Java. 

Phauda Hammans, Walker, Darjeeling, 
mahisa, Mooi'e, Java. 

Soritia leptalina, Kollar, Sylhet, Bootan. 

Agalope basalis, Walker, North India. 

Herpa venosa, Walker, Sylhet, Darjeeling. 

Callxdula petavia, Cramer, Java. 

Nyotemera distincta, Walker, Java, 
trita. Walker, Java, 
latistriga, Walker, Java, Canara. 
lacticinia, Cmmcr, Java, Ceylon, 
tripunctaria, Linn., Pinang. • 

Col eta, Cramer, Java. 

Cenia, Cramer, Darjeeling, Cherra Poonjee. 
varians, Walker, Darjeeling. 

I Pterothysanus laticilia, Walker, Darjeeling. 

, Euschema militaris, Linn., Java, Darjeeling. 

! discalis, Walker , North India. 

< horsfieldi, Moore , Java. 

transverse, Walker, Ceylon, Dukhun- 

Stirps TI, Larvse fascieulatae. 

Redoa suhmarginata, Walker, Java. 

rinaria, Moore, Java. 

Pantana baswana, Moore , Java. 

! Aroa socrup, Hiibner, Java. 

; Procodeca angulifera, Walker , Java, 
j adara, Moore, Java. 

! Pe&lis securis. Hiibner , Java. 

, Dasychira horsfieldi, Saunders, Java. 

; Grotei, Moore, North India, Pinang. 

! Avga, Moore, Java. 

Maruta, Moore, Darjeeling, 
j inclusa. Walker, Java. 

Chalana, Moore, Java, 
misana, Moore, Java, 
asvata, Moore , Java, 
sawanta, Moore, Java. t 
apsara, Moore , North India. 

Ilita, Moors, Darjeeling, 

Olene mendova, HUhntr, Java, Canara. 
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llama costalis, Walker] Java. 

Lymantria lineata, Walker, Java; 
narindra, Moore, Java. 

munda, Walker , Ja*», Chorra Poonjee, Darjeeling, 
superans, Walker , North India, 
beatrix, Java. 

bhasoara, Moore, North India, Darjeeling, 
obsoleta, Walker, Darjeeling, 
asatria, Htibner, Java, 
pramesta, Moore , Java, 
ganara, Moore, Java. 

Aryama, Moore, Canara. 

diepar, Linn., North India, Dukhun, India, 

Enome ampla, Walter, North India. 

S.omera baruua, Moore , Java. 

Laoida postica, Waiter, Java. 

Euprootis atomaria, Waiter, Java. 

Dersa, Moore , J ava. 

irrorata, Moore, Java. 

gamma, Walker, North India, Darjeeling. 

varia, Walker , North India. 

xnadana, Moore , Darjeeling. 

lunata, Waiter, Dukhun. 

bigutta, Waiter, Java, Canara. 

virguncula, Walker, Java, N. India, Dukhun, Chilean 
lodra, Moore, Java. 

Perina basalis, Waiter, North Indin. 

Artaxa digramma, Boisd., Java, Pinang, North India, 
Canara. 

zeboe, Moore, Java. 

•antra, Moore, Java, 
kala, Moore, Java, 
varian^ Walker, China, 
linta, Moo¥e, Java, 
obacura, Moore, Java. 

•ubrana, Moore, Java. 

•imilia, Moore , Java, 
atomaria, Waiter, Chuaan. 

Justiciw, Moore, Bengal, 
transveraa, Moore , Java. 

Ichthyura javana, Moore, Java . 

Selepa celtis, Moore, Java, North India. 

STinrs hi, Larvae ursineo. 

Spilosoma maculifascia, Walker , Java, 
punctata, Moore, Java, North India, Darjeeling, 
■uffuaa, Walker, Punjab, Darjeeling. 

Gonara, Moore , Darjeeling, 
abuominalis, Mooi'e, North India. 

Cycuia punctivaga, Walker, Java. 

Arotia inibuta, Walker , Darjeeling, 
divisa, Walker, North India. 

•trigatulu, Walker, Java, 
landaca, Moore, Java. 

Alopo ocellifera, Walker, Madras, N. India, Canara. 
Phraginatobia buana, Moore, Javn. 

Alphtea fulvohirta, Walker, Darjeeling. 

Hypercompa multiguttata, Walker, Darjeeling, 
imperialis, Walker, North India, Darjeeling, 
plagiata, Walker , Darjeeling, 
principalis, Kollar , North India, 
equitalis, Kollar, Nepal, Darjeeling, 
longipennis, Walker , North India. 

Areas orientals, Walker, Java, Darjeeling. 

Aloa tripartita, Walker, Java, 
biguttata, Walker, Canara. 

khandalla, Moore, Canara, Khandalla Hill, Bombay, 
lactinea, Cramer, Java, Pinang, N. India, Canara. 
C&ndidula, WaUcer, Dukhun. 

Phissama vacillans, Walker, Java, 
transiens, Walker , Pinang. 

Cre&tonotus interrapta, Linn., Java, Ceylon, Pinang. 

emittens, Walker, Canara. 

Nisaga simplex, Walker, Canara. 

Dreata undata, Blanchard, North India, 
mutans, Waiter, Darjeeling. 

TJdiana, Moore, J ava. 
testaoea. Walker, North India, 
petola, Moore, Java, 
lmbeoilia, Walker, Pinaug. 
undans, Walker , Madras, 
citrina, Walter. Dukhun. 
auada, Moore, Canara. 
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Janalineosa, Walker, Darjeeling. 

Tagora glaucescens, Walker, Darjeeling, 
patula, Walker, North India, 
aimena, Walker, Java. 

Apha subdives, Walker, Darjeeling. 

Ganisa postica, Walker , Canara. 
plana, Walker, Drawing, 
j Numenes insignia, Moore, Java, Darjeeling. 

Patrana, Moore, Bootan. 

Stirps iv, Larvse cuspidattt, 

Section /. 

i Drepana argenteola, Moore, Java. 

Kafflesi, Moore, Sumatra. 

Oreta extensa, Walker, Java. 

Section II. 

Cerura liturata, Walker, North India. 

Thiacidas postica, Walker, Canara. 

| Stauropus altornus, Walker, Java. 

| Netria viridescena, Walker, Java. 

j Section III. 

I Rosarna strigosa, Walker, Java. 

Section IV. 

Bom by x Mori, Linn., Bred in England. 

Huttoni, \\ estwood, Mussoorie. 

Horsfieldi, Moore, .Java 
Ocimira dilettula, Walker, Java. 

lida, Moore, Java. 

Trilocha varians, Walker, Canara. 

Stirps v, Larv® verticillat®. 

Cricula trifenestrata. Heifer, Java, North India. 
Authenea papliia, Linn., Darjeeling, Bengal. Dukhun, 
Madras, Java, 
frithi, Moore, Darjeeling, 
helferi, Moore, Darjeeling. 

| ioylei, Moore, North India, Darjeeling. 

! assama, Heifer, Assam, 
j lariBsa, Westwood, Java. 

| Simla, Westwood, North India, Darjeeling. 

Loepa katinka, Westwood, Java. 

Actias selene, McLean, North India, Darjeeling. 

| Saturnia pyretoruin, Boisi., China. 

Grotei, Moore, Darjeeling. 

j Attacus atlas, Linn., Java, Madias, Sylhet, Dariee- 
! ling. J 

j fidwardsi, White, Darjeeling. 

cynthia, Drury, North India, Darjeeling, Ladakh, 
Ilong-Koug, Java. 

! Kicini, Boisd., North India, Assam. 

| guerini, Moore, Bengal. 

Brahimea certhia, Fair., Nepal. 

! Stikps vi, Larvae limaciformes. 

; etora nitens, Walker, Java, 
i Scopelodes palpalis, Java. 

! Miressa albipuncta, Herr, North India, Darjeeling, 
j inornata, Walker, Java. 

J nivaha, Moore, Canara. 

; Chilena similis, Walker, North India. 

; Parasa lepida, Cramer , Bombay, Bengal. 

, media, Walker, .lava, 
darma, Moore, Java, 
bicolor, Walker, Java, 
j biaura, Moore, Java. 

Isabella, Moore, Java, 
unicolor, Moore , North India, 
nararia, Moore. North India, 
triina, Moore, Java, 
biliriea, Walker, Java, North India, 

Doeuia, Moore , Java, 
bandura, Moore, Java, 
luesa, Moore , Java, 
laleana, Moore, North India. 

Narosa aaala, Moore, Java. 

Candvba, punctata, Walker, North India. 
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Stirpb vii, Larva pilowp. 

Triaula variegata, Moore, North India, Madras. 
Lasiocaropa aconyta, Cramer , North India, Oanara. 

vittata, Walker, Oanara, Madras. 

Murlida lineosa, Walker, Darjeeling. 

Lebeda nobilis, Walker , Sylhet. 
latipennis, Walker, North India, 
fermginea, Walker, Sylhet. 
plagifera, Walker, Java. 

buddha, Lefebvre, Oanara, Madras, N. India, Java. 
Nanda, Moore, Darjeeling. 

Odoneatis vita, Moore, Java. 

Bheroba, Moore, Darjeeling. 

Trabala beta, Walker, Java. 

Vishnu, Lefebvre , Java, North India, Pinang, Ma¬ 
dras, Darjeeling. 

Gastropacha deruna, Moore, Java. 

Estigena pardale, Walker , Java. 

nandina, Moore, North India. 

Taragama ganesa, Lefebvre, Java, Pukhun, Oanara, 
Punjab 

Suana bimaculata, Walker, Java. 

Stirps VIII, Larvae lignivor*. 

Section I. 

Eumeta cranieri, Westwood, Oanara. 
horsfieldi, Moore, Java, 
raffiosi, Moore, Java. 

Nemeta lahor, Moore , Java. 

Section II. 

Antheua discalis, Walker, Java. 

Anticyra combusta, Walker , Java. 

Phalera javana, Moore, Java 
raya, Moore, Darjeeling, 
sangana, Moore, Darjeeling, 
grotei, Moore, Bengal, 
parivala, Moore, Darjeeling. 

Section III. 

Oossus strix, Linn., Java. 

Zeuzera leueonota, Stephens, Java, Darjeeling, 
signata, Walker, Java, 
mineus, Cramer, Java, 
indica, Boisd., North India. 

Phassus damor, Moore, Darjeeling. 

Aboe Mooret Darjeeling. 

Hepialus nepalensia, Stephens, Darjeeling. 

Iu the winged insect-world, tliere are nu¬ 
merous species common to the plains of India 
and the hill regions : among the most promi¬ 
nent of which, appertaining to the Lepidop¬ 
tera, are the cosmopolite Cynthia cardui (or 

* Paiuted Lady* butterfly) at all elevations, 
the Papilio machaon (or English ‘ Swallow¬ 
tail’ butterfly) in the Himalaya, the Colias 

. edusa, (or ‘ Clouded-yellow’ butterfly) and the 
Argynnis lathouia (or ‘ Queen of Spain’) 
also common in the Himalaya, Sphinx con¬ 
volvulus at all elevations, &c. ; but others are 
represented by nearly similar species, which 
are considered different upon comparison, as 
the ‘ Purple Emperor’ tApatura) and ‘ Com¬ 
mon Sulphur’ (Gonepteryx) buttei-flies, and 
others which are more obviously different, as 
Vanessa vulcania of the Himalaya compared 
with V. atalanta of Europe. Two species of 

• Death’s-head* Moths (Acherontia) are com¬ 
mon to all habitable elevations ; and one of 
these is exceedingly similar to that of Eng¬ 
land (Ach. atropos) ; but is nevertheless 
considered by the eminent entomologist 
Westwood to be distinct. 
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Butterflies are vWy numerous iu the south 
and east of Asia, and many of them very beau¬ 
tiful. The largest and most gaudy of the 
Ceylon Lepidoptera, is the great black and 
yellow butterfly, the Ornithoptera darsius 
of Gray, Its upper wings, which often mea¬ 
sure six inches across, are of a deep velvet 
black. Its caterpillar feeds on the Aristolo- 
chia and betel leaf, but the butterfly on the 
heliotrope. Papilio polymnestor, the black 
and blue butterfly, feeds on the ruddy flowers 
of the hibiscus? or the dark-green foliage of the 
citrus. Papilio hector has crimson spots on 
the black velvet of the inferior wings. When 
examining the Lachen valley, Dr. Hooker 
found the caterpillar of the swallow-tail but¬ 
terfly (Papilio machaon), common, feeding on 
umbelliferous plants, ns in England ; and a 
Sphynx (like S. euphorbias) was devouring 
the euphorbias ; the English Cynthia cardui 
(painted-lady butterfly) was common, as were 
“ sulphurs,” “ marbles,” Pontia (whites,) 
“ blues,” and Thecla, of British aspect but 
foreign species. Amongst these, tropical 
forms were rare, except one fine black swal¬ 
low-tail. Eastward of the city of Canton on 
a range of hills called Lofau shan, there are 
butterflies of large size and night moths of 
immense size and brilliant colouring, which 
are captured for transmission to the Chinese 
court aud for sale. The most valuable to 
man are the species of the Bombycidws or 
silk worms. One of these insects (Bom- 
byx atlas) “ measures about nine inches 
across, the ground colour is a rich and varied 
orange-brown, and in the centre of each wing 
there is a triangular transparent spot,” resem¬ 
bling a piece of mica. The Bombyx or 
Bombyces, genus of insects, of the family 
Bombycidse, order Lepidoptera, the section 
Lepidoptera nocturna of Latreille, or Moths, 
are usually styled silk moths. The valuable 
product of the silk moth is the cocoon, and 
races have been produced differing much iu 
their cocoons, but hardly at all, in their 
adult state. Several distinct species exist iu 
Chiua and India, some of which can be 
crossed with the ordinary moth, Bombyx 
mori. This is believed to have been domes- 
t ; cated in China b. c. 2700. It was brought 
to Constantinople iu the sixth century whence 
it was carried into Italy, and in 1494 to 
France, and has since been transported to 
many countries where food and selection have 
produced many varieties. It is only in some 
districts of each country that eggs come to 
perfection. Captain Hutton is of opinion that 
at least six species have been domesticated. 
The principal characteristics of this family are 
—their possessing only rudimentary maxilla, 
remarkably small palpi, aud bipectina*”' 9 
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antennae. One uf the most interesting of the 
family is the Borobyx mori, well-known as ! 
the moth to which the silkworm turns. This 
species which was originally from China is of 
a white or cream colour, with a brown fascia 
and two or more waved lines of a deeper 
colour crossing the upper wings. In Britain 
tha.eggs of this moth hatch early in May : 
the caterpillar or silkworm is at first of a 
dark colour, but soon becomes light, and in 
its tints much resembles the perfect insect, a 
circumstance comjnon in caterpillars. Its 
proper food is the mulberry, though it will 
likewise eat the lettuce and some few other 
plants: on the latter, however, it does not 
thrive equally well, and the silk yielded is of 
a poor quality. The silkworm is about eight 
weeks in arriving ut maturity, during which 
period it changes its skin four or five times. I 
When about to oust, its skin it ceases to eat, 
raises the fore part of the body slightly and 
..remains in perfect repose. In this state it is 
necessary that it should continue for some 
little time, in order that the new skin, which 
is at this. time forming, may become suffi¬ 
ciently mature to enable the caterpillar to 
burst through the old one. This operation, 
which is apparently one of considerable diffi¬ 
culty, is performed thus :—the fore part of 
the old skiu is hurst : the silkworm then by 
continually writhing its body (but not moving 
from the spot) contrives to thrust the skin 
back to the tail, ami ultimately to disengage 
itself altogether ; this last part of the opera¬ 
tion, however, is the most difficult, since it is 
no uucommon occurrence for them to die from 
not being able to disengage the last segment 
of the body from the old skin. When full- 
grown the silkworm commences spinning its 
web in some convenient spot, and ns it does 
not change the position of the hinder portion 
of its body much, but continues drawing its 
thread from various points and attaching it 
to others, it follows that after a time its body 
becomes in great measure, inclosed by the 
thread. The work is then continued from 
one thread to another, the silkworm moving 
its head and spinning in a zigzag way, bend¬ 
ing the fore part of the body back to spin iu 
all directions within reach, and shifting the 
body only to cover with silk the part which 
was beneath it. As the silkworm spins its 
web by thus bending the fore part of the 
body back, and moves the hinder part of the 
body iu such a way ouly as to enable it to 
reach the farther back with the fore part, it 
follows that it encloses itself in. a cocoon much 
shorter than its own body, for soon after the 
beginning the whole is continued with the 
body in a beut position. From the foregoing 
account, it appears that with the most simple 
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instinctive principles all the ends necessary 
are gained. If the silkworm were gifted with 
a desire for shifting its position much at the 
beginning of the work, it could uevey inclose 
itself in a cocoon ; but by its mode of pro¬ 
ceeding, as above explained, it incloses itself 
in a cocoon which ouly consumes as much 
silk as is necessary to hold the chrysalis. 
During the time of spinning the cocoon, the 
silkworm decreases its length very consider¬ 
ably, and after it is completed, it is not half 
its original length ; at this time it becomes 
quite torpid, soon changes its skiu, and 
appears iu the form of a chrysalis. The time 
required to complete the cocoon is about five 
days. In the chrysalis state the animal re¬ 
mains from a fortnight to three weeks ; it 
then bursts its case and comes forth in the 
imago-state, the mouth having previously 
dissolved a portion of the cocoon by means 
of a fluid which it ejects. The moth is short¬ 
lived ; the female, in many instances, dies 
almost immediately after she has laid her 
eggs ; the male survives her but a short time. 
The silkworms, which are most extensively 
reared for the purpose of producing silk, are 
liable to many diseases, and none have been 
more destructive than that called muscardine. 
This disease attacks the caterpillar when about 
to enter the chrysalis state. It is always 
attended with the development within the 
body of a minute fungus olosely resembling 
our common mould. It is probable the fun¬ 
gus only attacks those worms which are 
predisposed to disease, but in certain seasons 
this fungus has been so extensively developed 
as to lead to the supposition that it produces 
the disease itself. It is very certain' that, 
when this fungus is prevailing and its spores 
are introduced into the body of the silkworm, 
it becomes rapidly diseased and dies. The 
fungus spreads internally before the death of 
the worm and afterwards it shoots forth from 
the surface of the skin. The chrysalis and 
moth will have the disease if inoculated with 
the fungus, but it only occurs spontaneously 
iu the caterpillar. The Bombyces, in their 
metamorphosis, construct a covering or cate 
generally called a cocoon. Each tribe of 
the Bombyces produces a cocoon of a 
peculiar form. They are said to spin or 
weave their cocoon. In their scientific 
classification, the Bombyces are arranged 
into eight stirpes or types, according to 
the forms of their larvae, and those known 
to occur in India, have been classed into 105 
genera and 272 species. The most important 
of these, in a social point of view, are the 
silk-producing moths, belonging to the genera 
bombyx ; cricula ; salassa ; antheraea, actias, 
saternia and attacus. 
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1. Bombyx mori, Linn., the common, 
domestic, or Chinese silkworm moth, the 
Sericaria mori of Blanchard and the “ pat” 
of Bengal, is a native of China, but has been 
domesticated there and in Siam, India, Persia, 
France and Italy. The usual tradition in 
China is that this was discovered b. c. 2640, 
in the reign of the emperor Hawang-Te, by 
his queen. The culture now flourishes prin¬ 
cipally about Nankin in latitude 32° N., hut 
in India, into which it was early introduced 
none of the silk filatures extend beyond 26* 
N. They have been found in a wild state in 
Kent in England, on shrubs, but the mulber¬ 
ry tree leaves are its favourite food. 

2. Bombyx religiosa, Heifer , Deo-mooga, 
Hind., Joree, Hind., is found in Assam and 
Cachar, but is supposed by Mr. Moore to be 
identicah with B. huttoni. This feeds on the 
Ficus iudica and Ficus reljgiosa. Its cocoon 
shows the finest filament,has very much lustre, j 
is exceedingly smooth to the touch and yields i 
a silk, if not superior, yet certainly equal to i 
that of B. mori. It has not been domesticated. 

3. Bombyx huttoni, Westwood , is found 
in the Himalaya, about Mussoorie, where it 
occurs abundantly from the Doon up to at 
least 7,000 feet. It feeds on the leaves of 
the wild mulberry and breeds twice a year. 
It has not been domesticated, but feeds on the 
trees. It spins its cocoon on the leaf, which 
is enclosed, the silk is very fine and of a very 
pale yellow tint. It is found in the western 
Himalaya, in great profusion, at elevations of 
3,000 to 8,000 feet, above the sea level. It 
occurs iti the height of the rainy season, when 
the hills are enveloped in deuse mists. Its 
eggs are deposited on the trees, and subjected 
to tho influence of the frosts and snows of 
those mountain winters. It is supposed by 
Major Hutton, that it would suit the climate 
of Britain. A special committee of the Agri- 
Horticultural Society of India, declared that 
silk of the very best description can be ob¬ 
tained from its cocoons by careful reeling. 
The silk is fine and tough, though perhaps 
somewhat less soft and silky to the touch than 
that of the Chinese worm, and was valued by 
the Delhi shawl merchants at 2 5s. the pound. 
At Simla, nine species of Bombyx, Saturuia 
and Actias occur, nearly the whole of which 
might be turned to account in producing silk. 

4. Bomb, horsfieldi, Moore, found in Java. 

5. Bomb, sub-notatu, Walker, found iu 
Singapore. 

6. Bomb, lugubris, Drury,found in Madras, 

7. Bombyx Yama mai, the oak silkworm, a 
native of Japan, has been naturalised in Eng¬ 
land. In Japan it is the most precious for 
the produce, and is a monopoly of the Royal 
family. The cocoons arc of a beautiful yel 
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lovvish green colour. The silk is as fine, (bin 
and light brown as that of the mulberry worm.! 

8. Bombyx Pernyi, a native of the north of 
China. It produces the gridelin cocoon and 
silk. 

9. Bombyx mylitta of India, produces a 
large cocoou. It feeds on the leaves of the 
Rhamnus jujuba, and furnishes a dark colour¬ 
ed, or grey silk, coarse but durable, inferior 
to that of the B. Yama mai. 

10. Cricula trifenestratra, Heifer , has been 
arrranged under the genera saturnia, euphra- 
nor, antheraea and phalaena. It occurs in 
N. E. and S. India, in Sylliet, Assam, Burmah 
and Java ; and feeds on the Protium javanum, 
Canarium commune, Mangifera iudica and 

; Anacardium occidentale. Its cocoon is con- 
j strutted like net-work, through which the 
i enclosed chrysalis is visible. It is of a beau¬ 
tiful yellow colour and of a rich silky lustre. 

11. Salassa lola, Westwood , formerly iu 
in the genera saturnia and ant henna, occurs 
in Sylliet* 

12. Antheraea paphia, Linn . 

Tesser, ElJMPH. Koli-imrrah, MaHR. 

Tusseh, Htno. Mutiga, Michi. 

Bugki, Biubhoom. Kontkuri muga, Assam. 

This has been classed in the genera Pha- 
Ia?na, Saturnia, Bombyx and Attacus. It is 
known to occur iu Ceylon, S. India, N. W., 
and N. E. India, Bengal, Bnhar, Assam, 
Sylliet and Java. It feeds on the Shores 
robusta, Zizyphus jujuba, Terminalia alata, 
T. catappa, T. glabra, Bombax heptaphyllum, 
Tectona graudis, or teak, and the mulberry or 
Morus indica. The insect has not been 

domesticated, but is watched on the trees, and 
in parts of India, is found in such abundance 
that the people from time immemorial have 
been supplied with a very durable, coarse, 
dark-coloured silk, which is woven into the 
well-known tasseh silk cloth. In the Bhagul- 
pore district the cocoons are collected in cart 
loads and are much used, cut iuto thongs, as li¬ 
gatures for binding the matchlock barrel to the 
stock. In the raiuy season the perfect insect 
appears from the cocoou in about twenty days. 
But Tasseh moths are hatched twice iu tho 
year, iu May aud August. The caterpillar 
fi .st draws a few leaves together, as if to 
screen itself from observation and then spins 
a stroug cord, composed of many threads till 
about the thickness of a crow quill, at the 
end of which it weaves the cocoon. For the 
first 36 hours, the cocoon is so transparent 
that the larva can be seen working within : 
but it soon acquires consistence and is then 
rendered quite opaque by being covered with 
a glutinous substance. The moth generally 
deposits its eggs within a few yards of the 
cocoon. These the villagers collect and keep 
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ill their houses for about ten days until the 
young caterpillars come forth, when they are 
placed on the Asan trees in the jungles, and 
in eight or ten days more they prepare for 
change to the chrysalis state. The owners 
tend them carefully to protect them from the 
birds by day, and from bats at night ; and 
practice many superstitious ceremonies to aid 
them in their care. 

13- Antheraea pernyi, Guerin. Syn. A. 
myiitta : Saturnia pernyi, is a native of China. 

14. Anthere frithii, Moore , fouud at 
Darjeeling. 

15. Antheraea roylii, Moore , found at 
Darjeeling. 

16. Antheiaea, Java, Cramer t syn. Bom¬ 
byx Java, found in Java. 

17. Authersea perottetti, Guerin ., syn. 
Bombyx perottetti, found at Pondicherry. 

18. Antheraea, Simla, Westwood , occurs 
at Simla and Darjeeliug. Its expanse of wings 
is nearly six inches. 

19. Antheraea helferi, Moore , neighbour¬ 
hood of Darjeeling. 

20. Antheraea assama, Heifer. Syn. Sa¬ 
turnia, Westwood , the Mooga or Moonga 
of the Assamese, is fouud in Ceylon, Assam 
and Syihet. It can be reared in houses but 
thrives best when fed on trees : and its 
favourite trees are the Addakoory tree, Cham¬ 
pa (Michelia) Soom, Koutoolva, digluttee, 
and souhalloo, Tetranthera diglottica and 
macrophilla, and the pattee-shoouda or Lau- 
rus obfcusifolia. There are generally five 
broods of Moonga worms in the year. 

21. Antheraea larissa, Wtslwood. Syn. 
Saturnia, a beautiful species, found in Java. 

22. Antheraea-? sp. This is a native 

of Mautehouria, in a climate as rigorous as 
that of Britain. It feeds on a species of the 
oak. Its silk is strong, with little lustre and 
resembles strong yellow linen. It has been 
introduced into Frauce. 

23. Leopa katinka, Westwood , Syus. 
Saturnia : Antheraea ; a native of Assam, 
Syihet, Tibet aud Java. 

24. Actias seleue, Syns. Tropaea, Plec- 
tropteron, Phalaena ; a native of Iudia, at Mis¬ 
souri and Darjeeling from 5,000 to 7,000 feet. 
It feeds on the Coriaria uepalensis, or Mun- 
suvi, Hind., the walnut, Andromeda ovalifolia 
and Carpinns. The eggs are laid for a few 
days after the visit of the male, they hatch in 
about 18 days, aud the larva begins to form 
its cocoon when about 7 weeks old. 

25. Actias maenas, Doubleday . Syn. 
Tropoa, a native of Syihet. 

26. Actias sinensis, Walker. Syn. Tro- 
paea, a native of N. China. 

27. Saturnia pyretorum, Boisduval. A 
native of China. 


28. Saturnia grotei, Moore. A native 
of Darjeeling. 

29. Attacus atlas, Linn. Syns. Phalena, 
Bombyx, Saturnia. This,is the largest of 
all known lepidopterous insects. It is found 
in Ceylon, all over Iudia, Burraah, China and 
Java, aud the Tusseh silk of the Chinese 
is said to be obtained from its cocoon. 

30. Attacus edwardsi, White . A native 
of Darjeeling, of an intensely dark colour. 

31. Attacus cyuthin, Drury . Syns. Pha¬ 
laena, Bombyx, Samia, Saturnia.—This is 
the eri, eria, or araudi silk-worm of Bengal 
and Assam, which occurs also iu N. E. 
India, Tibet, China aud Java. A. Cynthia 
feeds on the foliage of the Ricinus communis, 
the castor oil plant, hence its name the Arndi. 
It spins remarkably soft threads. 

32. Attacus ricini, Boisduval. %ns. Sa¬ 
turnia and Phalaena. This is found in Assam, 
Ceylon, and is the arindi or castor oil silk¬ 
worm of Bengal, so called because it feeds 
solely on the common castor oil plant with 
which also, they are fed, when domesticated. 
Tliis is reared over a great part of India, but 
particularly at Dinajpur and Raujpur. The 
cocoons are remarkably soft and white, but 
the filament is very delicate, the silk cannot 
be wound off, and it is therefore spun like 
cotton. The yarn, thus manufactured, is 
woven into a coarse kind of white cloth, of a 
seemingly loose texture, but of incredible 
durability, a person rarely can wear out a 
garment made of it, in his lifetime. 

33. Attacus guerini, Moore. Is smaller than 
A. cynthia and A. ricini. It is found in Bengal. 
The valuable product of the silk moth is the 
cocoon and races have been produced differ¬ 
ing much in their cocoons, but hardly at all, 
in their adult states. Several distinct species 
exist in China aud India, some of which can 
be crossed with the ordinary moth, Bombyx 
rnori. This is believed to have been domesti¬ 
cated in China b. c. 2700. It was brought 
to Constantinople in the sixth century, 
whence it was carried into Italy and iu 1494 
to Frauce, and has, since, been transported to 
many countries where food and selection 
have produced many varieties. It is only in 
some districts of each country that eggs come 
to perfection. Captain Hutton is of opinion 
that at least six species have been domesti¬ 
cated. Bombyx mori is a very important 
silk-worm. 13. myiitta lives on the leaves of 
Rharanus jujuba and yields a dark coloured 
coarse but durable silk. B. cynthia feeds on 
the castor oil plant and spins very soft 
threads. Eastward of the city of Canton on 
a range of hills called Lofau shan, there are 
butterflies of large size and night moths of 
immense size and brilliant colouring, which 
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are captured for transmission to the Chinese 
court and for sale. One of these, the Botnbyx 
atlas, measures about nine inches across, the 
ground colour is a rich and varied orange- 
brown, and in the centre of each wing there 
is a triangular transparent spot, resembling a 
piece of mica.— Hooker , VoL ii, p. 65 ; 
Tennent's Ceylon ; Williams' Middle King - 
dom> p. 273 ; English Cyclopaedia , p. 558 ; 
Major Hutton in Ko. 8. of Universal Re * 
view i Dr. T. Horsfield and Mr. F. 
Moore's Catalogue of the Lepidopterous 
Insects , in the Museum at the East India 
House , London , 1858-9 ; Mr. Fredrick 

Moore's Synopsis of the known Asiatic 
species of Silk producing Moths ; Proceed¬ 
ings of the Zoological Society of London , 
June 28th , 1859 ; Darwin , on the Origin 
of Species. See Lepidoptera. 

LEPIDOPUS, a genus of fishes of the 
family Trichrid®, comprising, 

1 Aphanopua, I l Epinnula, . 6 Thyraites, 

1 Lapidopus, 6 Dicrotus, 2 Gempylua. 

6 Trichi urua, I I 

LEPIDOSAURS, see Reptiles, Scincidae. 

LEPIDOSIREN,n curious reptile of Africa 
and South America, placed midway between 
the reptiles aud fishes, and has gills and true 
lungs. It has the habit on the approach of 
drought of burying itself several feet deep 
into the mud of the ponds in which it usually 
dwells. It does not appear to possess the 
power of travelling. The Hydrargyrae of Caro¬ 
lina leave the dryitig pools and seek the nearest 
water, in a straight line, though at a consi¬ 
derable distance : and Sir R. Schomburgh 
tells us that certain species of Dora (called by 
the people, the Hassar) in Guiana, have the 
same habit aud are occasionally met with in 
such numbers in their travels that the negroes 
fill baskets with them. If they fail in find¬ 
ing water, they are said to burrow in the 
soft mud, and pass the dry seasou in torpidity 
like the Lepidosiren.— Oosse , 122. 

" LEPISMA. This tiny silver insect has 
filiform antennas and the abdomen terminated 
by three elongated setae, two of which are 
placed nearly at right augles to the central 
ones. This is one of two genera of insects 
which infest books in India and which are 
usually regarded as accomplices in the work 
of destruction, but which on the contrary 
pursue and greedily feed on the larvae of the 
death-watch and the numerous acari and soft- 
bodied insects which are believed to be the 
chief depredators that prey upon books. 
Another of these maligned genera, is a tiny 
tailless scorpion (Chelifer) of which three 
species have been noticed in Ceylon, the Ch. 
librorurn, Temp. ; Ch. oblongum, Temp. ; and 
Ch. aoaroides, Hermann , the last of which it is 
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believed had been introduced from Europe 
in Dutch and Portuguese books. Of the 
Lepisma, the fish-insect genus, so called by 
Fabrieius from its fish-like silvery scales, only 
two species have been described, via;, the L. 
niveo-fasciatus and L. uiger, Temp . One of 
larger size, is remarkable for the whiteness of 
the pearly scales, from which its name i6 deriv¬ 
ed, these contrasted with the dark hue of the 
other parts and its tripartite tail, attract the 
eye as the insect darts rapidly along. Like the 
chelifer, it shuns the light, hidiug iu chinks 
till sunset, but is aclively engaged during the 
night, feasting on the acari and soft-bodied 
insects which assail books and papers. It 
has six legs, filiform antennas, and the abdo¬ 
men terminated by three elongated set®, two 
of which are placed nearly at right angles to 
the central one. Linnaeus states that the 
European species was brought in sugar- 
ships from America. The Chelifer found in 
Ceylon has been brought thither from 
Europe.— Tennent’s Sketches , Natural Hist, 
of Ceylon , p. 476. 

LEPORIDiE, a family of Rodentia, the 
type of which may be considered as existing 
iu the common bare. See Hare, Lepua. 

LEPROSY. According to Mnnetho, as 
quoted by Josephus, the Egyptian king Me- 
uephthah, son of the Great Raineses, collected 
together all the lepers and located them in the 
quarries in Lower Egypt, on the edge of the 
Arabian desert, but subsequently mitigated 
their lot and placed them in the deserted town 
of Avaris; these outcastes, however, sided with 
the people ofPalestine who rose in a religi¬ 
ous war against nnimal-worship, and Me- 
nephthah fled to Ethiopia. Leprosy is largely 
prevalent, iu Africa and Asia, and is still, as 
before, endemic in Egypt along the valley of 
the Nile, ou the shores of the Mediterranean, 
Algeria, Morocco ami Red Sea, in Abyssinia, 
Soudan, Cape, Madagascar, Mauritius and 
Bourbon, Syria, Palestine, Arabia, Persia, 
Bokhara, Ladakh, Cashmir, very prevalent 
all over India, Ceylon, Burmah and the East¬ 
ern Archipelago. It occurs as elephantiasis, 
white leprosy, tubercular leprosy. In 1870 
there were 11,391 lepers in the Bombay 
Presidency including Sind. The disease not 
ordinarily deemed contagious, and the wel¬ 
fare of the community does not demand the 
complete segregation of those afflicted with 
it. But leprosy causes much suffering ; 
and it fosters mendicancy. The contagious¬ 
ness of leprosy is perhaps not quite settled, 
but if its hereditary character be proved, 
that supports the presumption that careful 
segregation would in time extirpate the 
disease. It would he easy euough to make 
arrangements by which segregation could be 




LEPTOPTILOS ARGALA. 

effected without any severe degree of com¬ 
pulsion, though of course to get rid of such 
an evil a9 leprosy, the good of future genera¬ 
tions would more than justify a considerable 
interference with the liberty of the subject 
to make other subjects miserable.— Bunsen , 
Egypt's place in Universal History , Vols. ii, 
pp- 500, 563 ; iii, 188, 195. 

LEPTADENIA J ACQUEMONTI AN A, DC. 

Kip, Sind. • 

According to Dr. Stocks, this is employed 
in Sind with Periploca aphyllum, for making 
into ropes and bands used for wells, as water 
does not rot them.— Boyle , Fib. Pl. y p. 306 
LEPTADENIA RETICULATA, TV. 
and A ., TV. Conts. 

Atolepiu suberosa, Roxb . | Pala-tige, Tel. 

Used as a vegetable. 

LEPTADENIA SPARTEA, another 
species of the genus yielding a fibre. 

LEPTOCEPHALHXdE, a family of fishes 
of the Asiatic seas. 

LEPTOCEPHALUS or* Glass Eel genus. 
Of these there have been described 18 species. 

LEPTOCERIDiE, a family of insects, in 
which is the Caddie-worm genus Setodes. 

LEPTOCONCHUS, Buppell y a genus of 
Pectinibranchiate Gasteropodous Mollusca ; 
L. striatus, Biippell y is a rather dirty milk- 
white ; it is furrowed externally with 
numerous longitudinal undulated lines very 
much approximated. It inhabits the Red Sea, 
imbedded in the calcareous mass of Polyparia, 
(species of Menndrina, M. Phrygia, in which 
Magilus, Venerupis, <fec., occur*) and having 
no communication with the water except by 
a moderate opening. See Molluscs. 

LEPTOPHIS, Bell. Of this geuus 
of reptiles, two occur in India and one from 
Java. To these Dr. Gray added two species, 
L. puuctulatus and L. spilotus, (Coluber 
spilotus, Lacepede ) collected by the expedi¬ 
tion under Captain Phillip Parker King, R. 
N. * Survey of Australia * 

LEPTOPHIS PURPURASCENS, Coluber 
purpurascens, Shaw. Violet, changing to 
green, gilded ; a lateral and dorsal line of a 
paler hue ; head obtuse. It is found in the 
East Indies.— Zool. Journal , Vol . ii ; Eng % 

^LEPTOPTILOS ARGALA, Linn. 

Ciconia nudifrons, Jerd. Argala migratoria, Body. 

„ marabou, Temm. Ardea dubia, Gmtl 

Chaalari-dhauk, Beng. Hargeyla, Hind. 

Adjutant, Eno. Dusta, „ 

Gigantio stork, „ Garur of Purneali. 

Hargela, Hurgela, Hind. Pini-g^la-konga, Tel. 

The Adjutant *bird is migratory. It is 
rare in the south of Iudia, though it occurs 
in Hyderabad and Mysore, but it is common 
in Bengal, Northern and North Eastern India, 
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Burra&h and the Malayan peninsula. The 
adult birds make their appearance as soon as 
the rains set in, and becoming in fine plu¬ 
mage towards the close of the rains, depart 
at that time to breed in the eastern portion 
of the Sundarbuns, in Moulmein, in the Te- 
nasserim provinces upon lofty trees, and 
along the eastern coast of the Bay of Bengal 
upon trees and rocks. It is a bold familial* 
bird, eats all sorts of animal refuse, frogs, 
fish, dead bodies. Several eminent naturalists 
persist in ignoring the very great differences 
between Storks and Cranes, in their ap¬ 
pearance, habits, anatomy, modes of breed¬ 
ing, and everything except that both happen 
to be loug-legged birds. They do so by 
designating the Hurgila or 4 Adjutant’ (Lep¬ 
toptilos argala) 4 the gigantic Crane.* The 
three ordinary Indian Cranes are G*us an- 
tigone, Gr. ciuerea, and Gr. virgo : Grus 
leucogerauos occurs rarely in the North- 
West Provinces. The words Crane and Grus, 
and the Hindustani names of the three common 
Indian species, Saras, Karranch and Kakarra ; 
all have reference to the loud trumpeting of 
these birds, which have a curious internal 
conformation resembling that of the Trum¬ 
peter Swans ; whereas the Storks are voice¬ 
less birds, having actually no vocal muscles, 
and can make no sound, hut by clattering 
their mandibles together, which they do 
pretty loudly.— Jerdon's Birds ; Z in Indian 
Field . 

LErTOPTILOS JAVANICA, Horsf. 

Ciconia calva, Jerdon. | Ciconia cristata, McCltll. 

„ capillata, Temm. I Argila crinita, B. Ham. 

„ nudifrons ,McCleU | „ iwmigratoria, Hod. 

Chandana, Beng. Chinjara, Hind. 

Chandiari, ,, Bang-gor, of Purneali. 

Madanchur, „ Nutha-cootee-narai, Tam. 

Moduntiki, ,, Dodal-konga, Tkl. 

Small adjutant, Eng. ,, gatti-gadu, ,, 
Hair-crested stork, ,, 

The Tamil name of the small Grey and 
Black Stork, Leptoptilos javauica, is Nutha 
cootee narai, literally, “ Shell-fish-(Ampul- 
laria) picking crane.” They have nests two 
feet in diameter, and contain three eggs or 
young. The eggs are of a dirty white colour, 
of the same shape, but not quite so large as 
those of the Turkey. The young when fully 
feathered are in prime condition. Their flesh 
is eaten by mahomedans and pariahs. The bird 
keeps entirely to marshy fields, edges of tanks, 
&c., it never approaches towns. Some half a 
dozen or more of these birds may often be seen 
in the morning sunning themselves with out¬ 
stretched wings in the dry fields. They only 
differ from the adjutant, or Leptoptilos argala, 
in size and colour. These nest early, and the 
young are firm on the wing in the month of 
February. They are found throughout Asia, 
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feed on fish, frogs, crabs and locusts. Mala¬ 
bo w feathers are the under-tail coverts of the 
Leptopilos argala, and of the Ciconia mara- 
bow ; the former, the adjutant bird of tropical 
Iudia, furnishes the best ; the latter inhabits 
Africa and Asia ; both birds are very large, 
being sometimes six feet high.— Jerdon, VoL 
iii, p. 730 ; Z. in Indian Field ; Simntond's 
Commercial Dictionary. See Birds, Cygnus, 
Egret, Stork. 

LEPTORHYNCUS has beeu found fossil 
in Ava. 

LEPTOSIPHON, a genus of flowering 
plants belonging to the Polemoniacese, pretty 
annuals allied to the Gilia, and propagated 
in the same manner, the colours are white, 
blue and purple.— Riddell . 

LEFURANDA SACCIDORA, Nimmo. 

Antiaris saccidora, Dalz. 

Chundul, Hind. I Navil maram, Tam. 

Arayaanjcly, Malial. 1 

This stately forest tree is indigenous on the j 
west side of India, in the ravines at Kandalla ! 
and in the jungles near Coorg, where people 
manufacture sacks from the bark by a very ! 
simple process. A branch is cut, correspond- I 
ing to the length and diameter of the sack 
wanted. It is soaked a little, and then 
beaten with clubs until the inner bark 
separates from the wood. This done, the 
sack formed of the bark is turned inside out 
and pulled down, until the wood is sawed off, 
with the exception of a small piece left fo 
form the bottom of the saek, and which is 
carefully left untouched. These sacks, called 
Cooramboor bags or sacks, are in general use ; 
among the villagers for carrying rice, and j 
are sold for about six annas each. This is 
very commou and the most gigantic of all j 
the trees in the Wynaad jungles : wood not j 
much used .-—Ro)jle,Fil). P/.,p. 343 ; Me Ivor. 

LEPUS, the hare is of the family Leporidse. 
Dr. Jerdou, in his Mammals, names three 
Indian species, viz. : L. hispidus ; L. ui- 
gricollis and L. ruficaudatus ; L. pallipes ; 
L. peguensis and L tibetanus. The genus 
Lepus has cutting teeth $, the upper in pairs 
two in front, large and grooved, and two 
smaller behind ; lower teeth square ; griuders 
fzrv composed of two soldered vertical plates ; 
a sixth, very small, in the upper jaw ; soles 
of the feet hairy ; anterior feet with five toes ; 
posterior with four; tail very short, turned up¬ 
wards. Hares are unknown in Arakan and in 
the Tenasserim provinces, also throughout the 
Malayan peninsula and Archipelago, with the 
exception of Lepus nigricollis, F. Cuv ., in 
Java, which has most probably been intro¬ 
duced from South India or Ceylon, as it 
doubtless likewise has in the Mauritius ; but 


several notices occur of hafas in the Indo- 
Chinese couutries, even in Cochin-China the 
species being as yet undetermined.— Eng. 
Cyc. ; Mr. Blyth in Be?ig. As. Soc. Jonrn . 

' LEPUS JEGYPTICUS, Egyptian hare, 
is found in Egypt. 

LEPUS CUNICULUS, Linn. 


Konyn; Konin, Belo. Coniglio, 1 Jr. 

Kamne, Dan. Coelho, Port. 

KQnyn; Konin, Dut. Conejo, SP. * 

Rabbet, Rabbit, Coney, Kanin, SWED* 

Eng. Cvvningen, Welsh. 

ICaninchen, Germ. 


The rabbet begins to breed at the age of 
six months, and produces several broods in a 
year, generally from five to seven or eight at 
a time. The youug are blind at their birth, 
and nearly naked. The fur of the rabbet is 
in considerable demand, particularly for the 
hat trade ; and at one time the silver-haired 
varieties, or silver-sprigs, fetched three shil- , 
lings a piece, for ornamental linings to cloaks. 

—British Museum Catalogue . 

LEPUS HISPIDUS, Pearson . 

Caprolagus hispidus, Blyth. | Hispid hare, Eng. 

This hare inhabits the great saul forest at 
the base of the sub-PIimalaya and of their 
offsets, from Gorakpur to Tipperab, also at 
Siligoree in the Terai. This primeval forest 
is the peculiar and exclusive habitat of the 
! Hispid bare, a species that never ventures 
| into the open plains on the one baud, or into the 
| mountains on the other ; and heuce it is but 
little known, deep cover and deadly malaria 
j contributing alike to its happy obscurity. As 
the black-necked hare or L. nigricollis is the 
single species of the Deccan, and the Redtail, 
L. ruficaudatn, of Hindustan and Bengal, so 
is the Hispid of the vast sub-Himalayan 
forest ; and it is remarkable that the moun¬ 
tains beyond the forest, even lip to the per¬ 
petual snows, have no peculiar species. The 
j saul forest hare feeds chiefly on roots and the 
j bark of trees, a circumstance as remarkably 
in harmony with the extraordinary rodent 
power of its structure as are its small eyes 
and ears, weighty body and short strong legs, 
with what has been just stated relative to the 
rest of its habits. The whole forms a beauti¬ 
ful instance of adaptation without the slightest 
i change of organism. The sexes are as near 
as possible of the same size and colour ; but, 
if anything, the male is rather the larger and 
darker. The male measures 19$ inches from 
snout to vent—head to the occiput 4 ; ears 
to the lobe 2J ; to the crown 2£ ; foreleg 
from elbow to end of longest toe nail 4y. 
Hindleg from true knee to longest nail 7$- ; 
Planta from heel to long toe nail 2$ ; heel to 
i knee 4$ ; scut only 1$ ; scut and hair 2 J | 
j weight 5$ lbs. The female is 19 inches 
and 5$ lbs. Both have a girth behind tfcl 
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•houldev of 12 inches : but the female's tail 
is the longer, being 2 inches, or 3 with the 
fur. Her other proportions are almost identical 
with the male’s. Compared with the common 
species, these animals are conspicuously of 
darker hue and heavier make, but not larger. 
% Thev have heavier heads, much shorter ears, 
’smaller eyes, shorter tails, limbs shorter, 
stronger and less unequal—in that respect 
like a rabbit—and, lastly, their mystaccal 
tufts are much less, and their fur much 
harsher. The profile of the head is less 
curved in the Hispid than in the common 
species, the nails somewhat larger, and the 
digits slightly different in gradation, the 
thumb in particular being less withdrawn, 
and the little finger more so, from the 
front, in Hispidus. But the nails have no 
peculiarity of conformation, and so far from 
being 41 very acute,” they are very blunt aud 
worn. The nose aud lips agree precisely with 
those of the common species : but the eye is 
conspicuously smaller, and placed less back¬ 
wards, or midway between the snout and ears. 
The ears both in male and female considerably 
exceed one-half of the leugth of the head, and 
are broader as well as shorter than in L. 
ruflcaudatus or L. timidus ; and it is remark¬ 
able that the tail in the male is shorter than 
in the female—in both more so than in 
L. timidus. The teats are six, two pectoral, 
and four ventral, just as in L. ruficaudatus, 
and the sculls and teeth of the two species are 
framed upon precisely the same model, general 
and particular.— Mr. Blyth in Beng. As. Soc. 
Jour., No. clxxix, June 1847. 

LEPUS KURGOSA, the Lada, or Khar- 
gosh. 

LEPUS MACROTUS. This species in¬ 
habits the Himalaya and Nepaul. It is larger 
than the blaok-uecked hare, L. nigricollis of 
the Indian plains.— Jerdon's Mammals. 
LEPUS NIGRICOLLIS, F. Cuv. 


Lepus melanauchen, Temm. 


Malla, Can. 

Black-napfd hare, Eng. 
Kh&r-gosn, Hind. 


SaBsa, Mahr. 

Musal, Tam. 

Kundeli, Tel. 


This is the hare of Ceylon, of the peninsula 
of India, of Sindh, of the Panjab and of 
Jkva.—Jerdon’s Mammals, p. 225. 

LEPUS OIOSTOLUS, Hodgs. 

Blue hare, I Alpine hare. 

Woolly hare, | 

This, the Woolly Hare of Thibet and Ne¬ 
paul, is considered by Major Cunningham 
to be the Lepus pallipes of Hodgson. There 
was, saye Dr. Hooker, much short grass 
about the lake on which large antelopes, 
“ Chiru” (Antilope hodgsoni), an,d deer, 
“Goa” (Procapra picticaudata, Hodgson) 
were feeding. There were also many glate- 


coloured hares with w^ite ramps (Lepus 
oiostolus), with marmots and tail-less rats. 
He found the horns of the Chiru on the south 
side of the Donkia pass, but he never saw a 
live one except in Tibet. The Procapra is as 
described by Mr. Hodgson. Dr. Adams 
says of the alpine bare, Lepus oiostolus, 
that it was common among the fallen boul¬ 
ders, and along the long bottoms and sides of 
the valleys leading towards the Poogah lake. 
This species very much resembles the alpine 
hare of Europe.— Mr. Blyth in Beng. As. 
Soc. Jour., 1846, p. 338 ; Hooker Him . 
Journ., Vol.W, p. 157 ; Adams . 

LEPUS PALLIPES, Hodgson. White- 
foot bare, Ri-boug Tibetan, occurs in Ladak 
aud Tibet. 

LEPUS PEGUENSIS, Blyth. Is very 
similar to the L. ruficaudatus, Is. Geoffroy, 
of Bengal. It occurs in all upper India, 
Assam aud Upper Burmah, tail black above, 
as in the generality of the genus. Upper 
parts same colour as Bengal hare, but the 
belly abruptly white. 

LEPUS RUFICAUDATUS, Geoff. 

Lepus indieus, Hodgs. \ LepuB macrotus, Bodgt. 


Sasru, Beng. 

Common Indian hare. 
Molol, Gondi. 


Khargosh, Hind. 

Khnrra, ,, 

Lawima, ,, 


This hare is found from the Himalaya and 
the Punjab to the Godavery and Assam.— 
Jerdon , p. 224. 

LEPUS SINENSIS, Gray, of Hard- 
wicke’s 4 Illustrations of Indian Zoology,’ is 
known only by that figure. The skull closely 
resembles that of Lepus ruficaudatus, Is. 
Geoff, (the common Bengal hare) ; the 
general structure L. sinensis aud L. ruficau¬ 
datus would appear to he quite similar, but 
the colouring is remarkably different ; being 
a mixture of deep tawny or rufo-fulvous with 
much black on the upper parts, and the under 
parts, whitish. The paws are black underneath, 
mingled with some tawny along the lower 
surface of the tarsus ; the latter being almost 
pure white externally, and thus forming a 
remarkable and striking contrast with the 
hue of the lower surface. Tail black above 
and at the tip, whitish below towards its base. 
On the sides towards the belly, the fur much 
vesembles both in colour and texture that of 
the entire upper parts of L. ruficaudatus ; 
but on the back the fulvous hue is very much 
deeper, and the admixture of black is much 
greater : the short soft under-fur is deep buff 
or fulvous, whereas in L. ruficaudatus the 
same is whitish or rather almost pure white.— 
Mr. Blyth in Beng. As. Soc. Journ., No. 4 
of 1852, p. 359. 

LEPUS TYTLERI seems the same hare 
as T. ruficaudatus. 
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LEST&IS ANTAETICUS. 

LERA, Hind. A coarse kind of brown 
gum imperfectly soluble, used in calico- 
printing. 

LERAH, see Karen. 

LERNOIDES, an order of the Crustacea, 
viz.:— 

Fam. Chondracanthiens. 

Tucca impreaeus, Edw. Ou a Diodcm. 

Fam . Lerneoceriens. 

Penellus blainvilli, Edw. On Exocoetua volitans. 
Lemeonema leseurii, Edw. On Exocoetua volitans. 

LERWA NIVXCOLA, Snow partridge. 
LESCHENAULT DE LA TOUR, a 
French botanist, who accompanied Baudiu’s 
voyage to the Moluccas, Java, and Sumatra. 
He appears to have been appointed director 
s»of the Botanic garden at Pondicherry, and to 
have investigated some of the southern pro¬ 
vinces of the peninsula: the plants he collected 
seem, however, to be chiefly from the Neil- 
gherries, and are principally published by 
De Candolle in his Prodromus Systematis 
Naturalis Vegetabilium. 

LESGHEE, inhabitants of the moun¬ 
tains between Georgia and the Caspian, who 
are alike remarkuble for their valour and 
turbulence. They are now subject to Russia. 
— Malcolm's History of Persia, Vol.'ll,p. 125. 

LESGIAN, see India. 

LESOORA, or Lisora,HiND. Cordia rayxa. 

LUSPEDEZA JUNCEA, Syn. of 

Indigofera aspalathoides, Vahl. 

LESSER BLACK-BACKED GULL, 
Larus fuscus, of the Atlantic, Mediterranean, 
Red Sea, Indian Ocean, Cape of G. Hope, N, 
Zealand, Kabul ( Burnes ), Bay of Bengal. 

LESSER CARDAMOM, Eng. Elettaria 
cardamom urn, Wh. fy Mat. 

LESSER JACK, Eng. Artoearpus chap- 
lasha, Roxb. 

LESSER ZAB, or Atun Su, is augmented 
by a considerable stream coming from Koh-i- 
Sanjak, at a town ofl,000 houses, and distant 
about 40 miles north, 85 miles east : from 
thence it becomes navigable by rafts. At 
their junction, the Tigris is about 500 yards 
broad, and a little below there is a kind of 
cataract, called Kelah, where the descent is so 
rapid that the river appears as it were to run 
down hills. This place is much dreaded by 
the people when descending in boats ; but it 
does not seem in reality to offer any serious 
impediment to the rafts so frequently passing 
between Mosul and Baghdad. The Euphrates 
steamer not only passed over this difficulty, 
under Lieutenant Lynch, but also proceeded 
as high up as the bund opposite the ruins 
of Nimrud. 

LEST, Fr. Ballast. 

LESWA, Hm>. Digera arvensis. 
LESTRIS ANTARTICUS, a raptorial 
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LET CAS. 

gull of the southern hemisphere that destroys 
the eggs of the albatross. 

LESURA, Hind. Cordia myxa. 

LETA-GADDI, Tel. A kind of grass. 

LETANI, a river south of Lebanon, the 
ancient Leontes. 

LETHRINUS KARWA, Cuv . and Valen , 
the Karwa, Tam. of Dr. Russell. A fish of* 
the Coromandel Coast, yielding isiuglass. 

LET KHOP, Burm. Sterculea fcetida, 
Linn. 

LET PAN, Burm. Eriolaena tiliifolia. 

LETRONNE, see Periplus. 

LETSOMIA SETOSA, hairy letsomia, a 
large red-flowered creeper of the convolvulus 
tribe, is seen in Tenasserim during the rainy 
season on almost every hedge.— Mason. 

LETTEE or Letti, a high island of consi¬ 
derable extent, in lat. 8* 11' S., and long. 127° 
45' E., 18 miles E. b} r N. from Pulo Jackee, 
in the Arafura Sea. The South Western is¬ 
lands of the E. Archipelago are the Baba, Ser- 
matta, Letti, Roma, Wetta, and Lamina 
groups. The Baba people are known to 
have destroyed an English trading vessel. 
Each family preserves on a scaffold of 
their dwelling the heud of one of their ances¬ 
tors.— Bikmore , p. 127. 

LETTER WOOD, or Speckled wood. 
See Speckled snake wood. 

LETTISH, see India. 

LETTSOMIA. Dr. Wight gives of this 
genus L. aggregate, cymosa, setosa. 

LETTSOMIA NERVOSA, also L. speci- 
osa, Roxb., syns. of Argyreia speciosa, Swt. 

LETTUCE. 

Kahoo, Guz., Hind. J Lactuca sativa. 

The most esteemed sorts of lettuce are the 
cabbage, red and brown cos-lettuce. For 
early salading, the seed may be sown at the 
commencement of the rains, although neither 
are in perfection until the cold season. They 
are mostly raised in small beds, and then 
transplanted into others at about one foot 
apart, or on ridges around other vegetables ; 
they do not require any particular care. The 
ground should be light and rich, and when 
the plants are of a sufficient size they should 
be tied up ; and this may be done with 
shreds of plantain-leaf or twine.— Riddell. 

LETTUCE TREE, Eng. Pisonia morin- 
difolia. 

LEUCADENDRON, a genus of handsome 
shrubs, growing to a large size, with heads 
of yellow flowers and silky leaves.— Riddell . 

LEUCAS. Dr. Wight gives of this genus 
in leones, Leucas biflora, cephalotes, helian- 
themifolia indica, lanceaefolia, nepetifolia, ros- 
marinifolia, suffruticosa, ternifolia, urtictefolia, 
vestita.— W. Ic. 
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LEW-KEW. 

LEUCAS ASPERA, Spreng. 

Phlomis Mculentum, I Kulkusa, Beno. 

Choto, Beno. | Thumbay keera, Tam. 

A small annual weed with white flowers ; 
appears during the rains; the leaves are 
used as greens mixed' with others.— Jaffrey. 

LEUCAS CEPHALOTES, Spreng. 
Phlomis cephalotes, Roxb, J Tunami, Tel. 

This is the most celebrated species. The 
leaves are eaten, the flowers are sacred to 
Siva, and are offered in his temple. But 
there are many species to which the term 
Tumrai is indiscriminately applied. 

LEUCHTER, Germ. Candlesticks. 

LEUCISCUS RASBORA, Buck., Ham. 
At Pinang, this species is numerous in 
rivulets and in rice fields, when they are 
flooded. 

LEUCOCERCA COMPRESSIROSTRIS, 
see Birds, Ornithology. 

LEUCOSIA URANIA, Edw. A crab of 
New Guinea. L. eraniolaris, a crab of the 
Indian coasts. 

LEUCOSPERMUM, an interesting genus 
of plants, with entire, downy, or hairy, leaves, 
and terminal heads of yellow flowers. They re¬ 
quire the same culture as the Protea.— Riddell * 

LEURI, Hind. East of Sutlej, Cupressus 
torulosa, twisted cypress. 

LEURI, or Suri, Hind, of Sutlej. Juni- 
perus excelsa, also J. arborea, pencil cedar. 

LEW, Chin. Sulphur. 

LEWAR, Hind. Juuiperus communis, 
also J. excelsa. Chhota lewar is Andromeda 
fastigiata. 

LEWES UERTOMENES, a learned gen¬ 
tleman of Rome, in a. d. 1503, gave an ac¬ 
count of Cambay, and of its quartzose mine¬ 
rals. 

LEW-KEW, a kingdom of a group of 
thirty-six islands lying between those of Kiu- 
siu and Formosa. The island of Lew-Kew is 
the largest of the group, which is tributary 
to the empire of Japan, through the prince 
of Satsuma. Lew-Kew island is about 60 
miles in length from north to south with a 
varying breadth of from five to ten miles, 
and its scenery, especially at its northern 
and eastern side, is wild and mountainous. 
In Lew-Kew, the salutation consists of clasp¬ 
ing the hands together, and in that position 
elevating the knuckles to the forehead, and 
bowing sufficiently low for the hauds^ so 
placed to touch the ground. The Lew-Kew 
people wear a cloak, which is gathered in at 
the waist with a girdle of brocaded silk 
or velvet ; in this is stuck an embroidered 
pouch, containing a small pipe and some 
powdered tobacco. In Lew-Kew, the hair is 
shaven off the forehead for about three 
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LI. 

inches in front, and carried from the back 
and sides into a tuft on the top of the head 
where it is held by one or more pins, gold 
being in most esteem with the men and 
polished tortoiseshell among the women. 

LEW-SAN, Chin. Cryptomeria japonica, 
valued for its ornamental appearance and fine 
timber.— Res. among the Chinese , p . 194. 

LEYA, Hind. A grass,Cenchrus echinatus. 

LEYCESTERIA FORMOSA, a plant of 
the Himalaya mouutains, at elevations of 
from 6,000 to 7,000 and 8,000 feet, in Nepaul 
and Sirmore, where it grows among oaks 
and pines. It forms a large and very showy 
shrub, with numerous luxuriant smooth and 
cylindric fistulous shoots issuing from the 
root, which are of a purplish colour. The€ 
leaves are opposite, ovate-lanceolate and 
glaucous ; the flowers white, with a tinge of 
purple, arranged in drooping racemes, which 
arc furnished with coloured foliaceous bracts. 
— Eng. Cyc. 

LEYDEN, Dr. J., a celebrated linguist, 
antiquary and poet, born 1775, entered the 
Madras Medical Service in 1802 ; became 
Professor of Hindustani, College, Fort Wil¬ 
liam, 1806 ; accompanied Lord Minto to 
Java in 1809, where he died. Author of 
Translation of the memoirs of the Emperor 
Baber, Loud., 1826, 4to. On the Indo- 
Chinese languages, in As. Res., vol. x, 158. 
On the Rosheniah sect. Ibid., vol, xi. 363.— 
Dr. Burst's Cat. 

LEYTE, see Negros or Buglas Islands, 
India, Pupuans. 

LEZAM, Hind. An iron bow with chain, 
used for gymnastic exercises in the Talim- 
kliana or gymnasium of Iudia. 

LIIA, Tib., god : Lhamo, goddess. 

LHASA. To the Lhasan kingdom of 
Great Tibet is applied the name of Kha- 
chan-pa or Snow-laud. Lhasa is the seat of 
the great priest of the eastern buddhists. 
See India, Leh, Ladak, L’lama, Lassa, Tibet. 

LIIIJO, Hind. Pyrus baccata, 

LIIIM,'IIind. Pinus excelsa. 

LHIMTSER, Hind. Pinus excelsa, lofty 
pine. See Chiti, Kanawar, Chamba, Pinus, &c. 

LTIOPA, a quarrelsome and cruel but not 
brave race of Eastern Tibet and Nepaul. See 
Bhotan, Butan, Changlo, Chepang, Chetang, 
Darjeeliug, Ilaiyu, India, Lepcha, Nepaul. 

LI, a Chinese copper coin, ten to a canda- 
reen. 

10 Li.1 candareen. 

100 „ .1 mas. 

1000 „ .1 tael. 

1 Tael about 5 shillings. 

LI, a Chinese measure of length, about 
' one-sixth of a British mile* 

! LI, a Chinese word of very extensive 
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LIANG. 


LIBER. 


meaning, sometimes rendered, reasou, cour- way to Peking, Timkowski received 1,150 
tesy, propriety, good breeding. The saying tchokhi for a liang or lan Timkowski's 
is, Li and Wen (learning) make up the whole Journey to Peking, VoU i, p. 274. 
sum of human excellencies.— Bowring . LIBA, Sans. Myrobala, Terminalia citrine. 

LI. Many noh-aryan peoples of India, L1BAN, Ar. Benjamin, 
take their tribal designations from the word LIB AN US, Greek. See Olibanum. 

for “man” in their respective dialects and the LIBANUS. A great valley, separates the 

very general terra mi (man) with some pre- Libanus from the Anti-Libanus, and includes * 
fixed or supposed syllable, supplies the basis the district of the Bekaa and the Belad 
of the race name to not less than forty ascer- Balbec, which was more anciently called 
tained tribes. Thus, Du-mi, Ka-mi, Ku-mi, Coelo-Syria. Mr. Robertson says, leaving 
Auga-mi Naga, Mi-than Naga. And if we Bshirrai at sunrise, he commenced ascending 
recognise the non-aryan phonetic displace- the upper range of Mount Libanus. To <he 
ments of m and / and of l and r, the list can left, and at about half an hour out of the 
be greatly increased,—thus, in the Sak, lu ; road, which leads from Bshirrai over the 
Toung, mm ; murmi, mi, Thaksya, rnli ; and mountain into the valley of Balbec, stands 
i*the root li affords the generic term homo, the grove of far-famed cedars. They appear 
man, to a whole series of tribal names. Thus to be of several generations. Of the oldest 
Bala-li ; Ma-li, the people of Rajmahal ; there are perhaps not more than seven or 
Dhima-li ; Santa-li ; Banga-li, meaning the eight, distinguished by having four or five 
people of Bala, Bauga, and so forth. Li is trunks, the circumference of one was nearly 
thus often added to specific names for man to thirty feel. “ The rest of the trees of his 
form names for aboriginal tribes. In Sautali, forest shall be few, that a child may write 
li furnishes the nomenclature connected with them.”—(Isaiah x, 19.) “Lebanon is asham- 
the propagation of our species, such as lai, ed, and hewn down. The high ones of 
laifa, &c., and appears iu li dih, a child ; stature shall be hewn down. Lebanon shall 
le-daka or lad ko , children ; Khi li, a gener- fall by a mighty one.”—(Isaiah xxxiii, 9 ; x, 
ation of men, (ho-li) and the hitherto unex- 33, 34.) “ Upon the mountains, and in all 

plained terms, Che-la , Che-li (= Khi-li = the valleys his branches are fallen.”—(Ezek. 
holi) for son and daughter, used by all the xxxi, 12.)— Robinson's Travels, Vol. ii, 
semi-aboriginal castes of Lower Bengal. The pp. 85-89; Skinner's Overland Journey , 
root Ko, with the generic affix li, is met with Vol. i, p. 265. 

in all periods of history and in all India. The LIBAS, Hind. A suit of clothes ; cloth- 
Mahabarata and Vishnu Parana, speak of ing. Malbus, Ar., clothed. 

Ko-li tribes in connection with Mikala, Dra- LIBATION. Amougst the hindoos, the 
vida, Kirata and others, and the Aitareya Argha offering to an idol, a brahmin, a bride- 
Brahmana, speaks of the Koli ns Dasya. groom at the marriage ceremony or to any 
Among a section of the non-aryan races of venerable person, and on farming operations. 
India, or aborigines as Dr. Hunter styles It consists chiefly of fruit and flowers, or 
them, the root ho, shortening in some to hu water, or milk and honey ; and when the 
and ha, or interchanging into ko, ku and ka, first bundle of corn is brought home from the 
furnishes the specific word for man amongst threshing flour and deposited, a libation of 
the Kpi tribes of Ceutral India, and is one of water is offered between the threshold and 
the oldest and most widely spread roots for the spot where it is so deposited.— Wilson . 
man. In the Sanscrit play, the Mrichha kati, See Abishegam. 

go-ho is man : among the Kur, near Ellich- LIBER, the inner bark of a plant, is a 
pore, it is ho ko : amongst the Siamese it is layer consisting of woody tissue, cellular sub- 
khon or kun, which is the same form as it stance, and vessels of the latex, forming a 
takes amongst Khond.— Dr. W. W . Hunter, compact zone immediately applied to the wood. 
on the Languages of India, p. 22. The woody tissue of which it is composed 

LI, Hind. Gymnosporia spinosa, also quickly becomes thick-sided, by the addition 
Pyrus malus, and Olea europaea. of internal ligneous strata, the consequence 

LIADA, Arab. Goat. of which is that such tissue in this part is 

LIANE A REGLISSE, Fr. Abrus preca- more tough than elsewhere. Hence it is 
torius, Linn. usually from the liber that are extracted the 

LIANG. A tchokhi, in Chinese thsian, pro- fibres employed in making cordage or linen- 
nouuced tchin in the Mongol, is a small round thread : this at least is its source in hemp, 
brass coin with a square hole in the centre ; flax, the lime-tree, the lace-bark, and the 
the reign during which it was struck is many other exogens* which furnish fibres : 
marked on the reverse. Five hundred tchokhi but in endogens, which have^no liber at tjjy* 
are strung together upon a ribbon. All the cocoanut, it is the ordinary woody bundle* 
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LICHEN ROTUNDATUS. 


LICUALA PELTATA. 


the leaves, stem, and husks of the fruit from 
which the fibres used for ropes is procured. 
It is said that (jertaiu exogens, such as 
Menispennaceae, have no liber. In many 
plants a new layer of liber is formed auuually, 
contemporaneously with a new layer of wood, 
but this is by no means universal ; on the 
contrary, the oak and the elm increase their 
liber slowly and irregularly.— Eng. Cyc ., 
quoting Comptes Rendus , VoL v, p. 393. 

LIBI LIBI, Eng. Caesalpinia coriaria, 
Willde. 

LIBO, Beng. The lime, Citrus bergamia. 

LICHAKHRO, or Lichakprft, or Lichakro, 
Hind, of Sutlej. Coriaria nepalensis, Wall. 

LICHEN. Several lichens grow on the 
top of the Donkia pass, as Cladouia vermi- 
cularis, the yellow Lecidea geographies, and 
the orauge L. miniata, also some barren 
mosses. At 18,300 feet, Dr. Hooker found on 
one stone only, a fine Scotch lichen, a species 
of Gyrophora, the 44 tripe do roche” of Arctic 
voyagers, and the food of the Canadian hun¬ 
ters ; it is.also abundaut on the Scotch alps. 
Of the lichens several are nutritious, some 
bitter, some yield to ammoniacal solutions a 
variety of brilliant colours, and are much 
used as dye stuffs. They are perennials, 
spreading in the form of a crust over rocks, 
trees, or the surface of the earth. The chief 
lichens employed in the manufacture of orchil 
and cudbear are the Angola weed, Ramalina 
furfuracea and Mauritius weed, Rocella fusi¬ 
form is, which however comes also from Ma¬ 
dagascar, Lima and Valparaiso, and then hears 
the distinctive commercial name of the port 
of shipment. Amongst the natural order 
Lichenes, the Parmelia kamtschadalis, Esch. 
occurs in the Panjab bazars. It is used as a 
dye and as a stimulant to digestion in dis¬ 
orders of the stomach and womb, and in cases 
of calculus. Its vernacular name is chaloha- 
lira also asneh.— Hooker , Him. JourVol. 
ii, p. 130 ; O'Shan g fine ssy, p. 671 ; Dr. 
J. L. Stewart, p. 269. 

LICHEN ODORIFERUS, Borrera asneh, 
Royle , is mentioned by Houigberger as a pro¬ 
duct of the Himalaya, and officinal at Lahore. 
The Hakims admiuister it in disorders of the 
stomach, dyspepsia, vomiting, pain in the 
liver or womb, induration in the uterus, 
amenorrhsea, calculi, and nocturnal spermatic 
discharges. The stapelioides mentioned by 
Griffith and the Lichen of Massou is the 
Boueerosia aucheri.— Dr. Honigberger, 299. 

LICHEN ROTUNDATUS, Rottl. 

Hinna-i-koreiah, Arab. I Kull pashie, Tam. 

Pathar ka phool, Dux. | Ratipanchie, Tbl. 

This is a dried rock moss which the 
Tamil practitioners suppose to possess a 
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cooling quality and prepare a liniment with 
it accordingly.— Jins. Mat. Med., p. 86. 

LICHEN TARTARICUS, Cudbear. 

LICHHAVI, a tribe of the Vriji. There 
were ancient kings of Nepal, Tibet and 
Ladak of this race. See Lickhavi. 

LICHTER, also Kerzen, Ger. Candles. 

LICKHAVI, see Inscriptions, Lichhavi. 

LICTORS ofBurmah,are generally, if not 
always, convicts whose sentence has been 
commuted. Often the pain of death is 
changed to perpetual infamy : the criminal 
is then branded on the face, his offence is 
written in indelible characters on his breast, 
and he is doomed to act as a satellite or exe¬ 
cutioner.— Yu/e, p. 93. 

LICUALA, a genus of palms of the tribes 
Coryphin® of Martius, Coryphese of Lindley, 
and so named by Rumphius, from the 
Maccassar name of the species L. spinosa, 
figured by him in 4 Herb Amboin./ i. t. 9, 
and which is found in the islands of Macas¬ 
sar and Celebes. L. peltata is described by 
Dr. Roxburgh as a native of the mountainous 
and woody parts near Chittagong, which 
separates that province from the Burmah 
territories. Both species are small, with 
palmate, somewhat fan-shaped leaves, but of 
little use. Rumphius describes the narrow 
leaves of this tree as being formed into 
pipes for smoking tobacco, while the broader 
are employed for wrapping up fruit, aud for 
other domestic uses. This genus of palms is 
confined to the tropical parts of Asia, and 
composed of about a dozen species. 

LICUALA ACUTIFIDA, Griffith . 

Plass tikooss, Malay. 

The walking sticks, called 44 Penang law¬ 
yers,” are the stems of this small palm. It 
is a miniature palm, inhabiting Penang, and 
attaining generally only three or five feet, 
and in exceptional cases from fifteen to 
twenty feet in height. The 44 Penang law¬ 
yers” are prepared by scraping the young 
trunk with glass, so as to wholly remove 
the epidermus, aud nothing more, the inside 
being the substance of rattan. It is on this 
account that the smaller, thin, sticks are 
so much more sought after than the larger 
thicker ones, and are so rare. The sticks 
are ultimately straighteued by fire, and then 
polished.— Seeman, on Palms ; Griffith. 
LICUALA LONGIPES, Griff. 

Sha zoung, Burm. | Stemless licuala. 

This is a nearly stemless palm, described by 
Griffith as remarkable for its dark-green 
foliage. He met with it in the forests south 
ofMergui.— Griffith ; Mason. 

LICUALA PELTATA, Roxb. 

Chitta-pat, Assam. | Chattah-pat, Assam. 

This is one of the finest of the genus, 
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LIGHTNING. 

inhabits all the woody mountains to the east¬ 
ward of Bengal in Sikkim, as well as the 
base of the Himalaya, below Darjeeling, 
Rungpore and Assam, and its large peltate 
orbicular leaves, though coarser than “Toko 
pat’* of Assam, are used for the same purpose, 
though ouly by the lower orders. Never¬ 
theless the demand for them is very great, 
scarcely a single ploughman, cow-keeper or 
coolie being without his “jhapee” or chatlah, 
umbrella-hat, made of ehattah-pat.'— Roxb ., 
ii, 179 ; Seeman ; Hooker . 

LIC UAL A SPINOSA, Wurmb. 

Licuala arbor, Rumph. I Corypha pilearia, Linn. 
Coryplia licuala. j 

A plant of the Moluccas, Celebes and Co- 
chin-Chiua.— Roxb. ii, 81. 

LIDRA,*Hlnd. Odina wodier. 

LIDUNG, see Kunawer. 

LIDUR RIVER, a moderate sized moun¬ 
tain torrent of a few yards in breadth. 
LIEGE, Fit. Cork. 

LIENG-MAH, Burm. Orange tree, Ci¬ 
trus aurantium, the orange. 

LIEN, Burnt. A valuable, compact, heavy 
homogeneous, deep-brown wood, of Amherst, 
not attacked by insects, used for house-posts 
and rafters. See Lieuu. 

LIEN WHA, Chin. Nelumbium speciosum. 

LIEP-YO, Burm. In Amherst, a very 
compact and heavy but small-sized timber, 
used for makiug carpenter’s tools.— Dance . 

LIEUN, Burm. In Amherst, a most 
valuable compact wood, homogeneous and 
very heavy, of deep-brown colour and fine 
grain, and exempt from attacks of insects, 
used for house-posts and rafters.— Dance. 

LIFAFAII, Ak. A cover, an envelope. 
Malfuf, enclosed. 

LIGA, Sp. Bird lime. 

LIGHT, a commander of a trading ship 
who obtained the session of Pulo Penang 
which was re-named Prince of Wales’ Island. 
It had then a dense forest and noxious 
swamps. lie married a daughter of the king 
of Quedah or Kidah. He died in 1794.— 
NewbohVs British Settlements,Vol. i, p. 5. . 

LIGHT is the very life-blood of nature, j 
Chrysanthemum peruvianum turns conti¬ 
nually towards the sun. ludeed, as a genera) 
rule, all plants turn towards the sun. Hypo- 
chaeris radicata and Apirgia autumnalis are 
seen in meadows turning towards the sun, 
and species of Melampyrum and Narcissus 
turn similarly.— Winslow on Light. 

LIGHTNING. Sheet-lightning is an 
electric phenomenon very common ill India : 
it is unaccompanied by thunder, or too distant 
to be heard : when it appears, the whole sky, 
but particularly the horizon, is suddenly illu¬ 
minated with a flickering flash. The zig-zag 
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LION ALOES. 

appearance is often observed. Philosophers 
differ much as to its cause. Matteucci sup¬ 
poses it to be produced either during evapora¬ 
tion, or evolved (according to PouillatV 
theory) in the process of vegetation ; or 
generated by chemical action in the great 
laboratory of nature, the earth, and accumu¬ 
lated in the lower strata of the air in con¬ 
sequence of the ground being an imperfect 
conductor. Arago and Kamtz, however, 
consider sheet-lightning as reflections of 
distant thunder-storms. Sanssure observed 
sheet-lightning in the direction of Geneva, 
from the Hospico du Grimsel, on the 10th 
and 11th of July 1783 ; while at the same 
time a terrific thunder-storm raged at Geneva. 
Howard, from Tottenham, near London, on 
July 31, 1813, saw sheet-lightning towards 
the south-east, while the sky was bespangled 
with stars, not a cloud floating in the air ; at 
the same time a tliunder-storm raged at 
Hastings, and in France from Calais the Dun¬ 
kirk. Arago supports his opinion, that the 
phenomenon is reflected lightning, by the fol¬ 
lowing illustration. In 1803, when observations 
wore being made for determining the longitude, 
M. de Zaeh, on the Brocken, used a few ounces of 
gunpowder as a signal, the ash of which was 
visible from the Klenlenberg, sixty leagues off, 
although these mountains are invisible from 
each other.— Cosmos, Vol.ii; Curiosities of 
Science, pp. 165-6 ; Collinqwood. 

LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS. Hum¬ 
boldt informs us that the most important 
ancient notice of the relations between light- 
uing and conducting metals is that of Ctesias, 
in his Indica, cap. iv, p. 190. He possessed 
two iron swords, presents from the king 
Artaxerxes Mnemon and from his mother 
Parasytis, which, when planted in the earth, 
averted clouds, hail and strokes of lightning. 
He states that he had himself seen the opera* 
tion, for the king had twice made the expe¬ 
riment before his eyes.” The H’te$ or Tee 
placed on the summit of each buddhist pagoda, 
seems to be a lightning conductor. 

LIGN ALOES. 


Ahel, masc. 

Arab. 

Calumbac, 

Eng. 

Ahelat, fem. 


Agila wood, 

_?» 

Ahelun, pi. 


Ahilim, 

Her. 

Agar, 

Chin-hiang, 

Beng. 

Ahilotti, 


Chin. 

Agar, 

Hind. 

A*kia-lu-hiang, 


Agaru, Sans,, „ 

Ya hiang, 


Aggur, 

♦> 

Mih-hiang, 


Agur, 

Lat. 

Lign Aloes, 

Eng. 

Agalloclium, 
Gain or Gahru, 

Agalocha wood, 


Malay. 

Eagle wood, 
Aloe’s wood, 


Kayu gahru, 

» 


Lign-aloes is mentioned in Numbers xatty, 
v. 6, Prov. vii, v. 17, Ps. xlv, v. 8, Canticles 
iv, 14. It is obtained from the Aquilitria 
agallocha, Roxb., the Qphiospcrmum offcoi- 
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LIGNITE. 

reiro, a largo evergreen tree. The wood 
of the sound tree is light, pale, and very 
slightly odorous, and is used to scent clothes. 
A very high artificial value is placed on the 
better qualities of this resinous product by 
the natives of the east ; the best quality 
being worth about £14 to £30 the picul 
of L33£ lbs. ; it is probably the lign aloes 
of the Bible. The wood of the tree con¬ 
tains a large quantity of an odoriferous oleo- 
resin which, when heated, it undergoes a sort 
of imperfect fusion, and exhales a fragrant 
and very agreeable odour. There are several 
kinds in Borneo called generally by the 
natives 4 kayu garu,’ but produced apparently 
by diseases in the tree, the scented and resinous 
parts not being procurable until the tree has 
been cut down and decayed. The garu has 
long been an article of considerable export 
from Borneo and the other islands to Arabia 
and China, where it is burned as incense. 
The Aquilaria agallocha, Roxb ., is something 
like the Cedrela tree. It grows in Persia, 
Sylhet, Assam,the Laos country,Cochin-china, 
Cambodia,, in China, in Kiung-Chan (Hainan 
Island) in Shanking fu and Lien-chan fu in 
the Canton province. The wood when boiled 
produces several substances to which the 
Chinese apply separate names. If part of the 
tree rot while growing or at any time after 
being felled, a dark resinous aromatic wood 
exudes in the heart-wood, which is the eagle 
wood perfume under notice.— Simmon (is , 
p. 439 ; Low's Sarmvak ; Smith's Chin . Mat. 
Med . See Aloe’s wood, Aquilaria, Eagle wood. 

LIGNIN. When fine saw dust is boiled, 
first in alcohol, then in water, next in a weak 
solution of potash, afterwards in dilute mu¬ 
riatic acid, aud lastly, several times in distill¬ 
ed water,' so as completely to remove all the 
soluble portions, the substance which re¬ 
mains when dried at 212°, is called lignin ; 
it forms the skeleton of plants and the basis 
of their structure ; it varies in texture from 
delicate pith to the hard shells of seeds : it 
forms the bulk of such manufactured products 
as linen, cotton, and paper, and the washed aud 
bleached fibre of hemp or flax is a good example 
of it. Pure lignin has a specific gravity of 1 -5: 
it is white, tasteless, and is not soluble in 
water, alcohol, ether, or oils.— Tomlinson . 

LIGNITE, is a fossil wood, is wood some¬ 
what carbonized, but displaying its wooden 
texture. In structure it is intermediate 
between peat and coal and comprises jet, Moor 
Coal, Bovey Coal, Brown Coal, and Basaltic 
Coal. It occurs in Sumbulpere, Talchere, 
Biymfthal, Chittagong, amongst the hills up 
the Kurnfuli river in Assam, and, underlying 
the clay, in the recent strata all along the seat 
coast from Cutch to Singapore. On the banks 
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of a small tributary of the Tenasserim, in 
about ten miles of latitude north of Tavoy, 
trunks of trees changed to lignite may be seen 
in the stiff clay, and near them the trunks of 
other trees completely silicified, and turned 
to stone. There is a great variety in this 
wood coal, both in its appearance and chemi¬ 
cal analysis. Dr. Goodall, to whom Mr. 
Mason subjected specimens for analysis, 
wrote : 44 100 parts contain, 52 carbon, 29 
bitumen, 19 ashes. This specimen was not 
good. This must be the coal referred to by 
the Coal Committee in their report for 1841, 
in which they say : 44 More recently, excellent 
specimens of coal have been presented to the 
Committee by Mr. Bluudell, the Commis¬ 
sioner of the Tenasserim Provinces. The 
Committee call it “ Cancel coal,” which only 
proves that lignite is sometimes “ a perfect 
mineral coal but in Tenasserim this coal is 
lignite. The committee also reported on a 
specimen of coal from Maulmain as 44 Cancel 
coal,” but Mr. O’Riley who visited the locality 
whence it was said to have been brought, 
says that if found in that neighbourhood, it 
must be lignite. Dr. Morton furnished 
specimens of lignite collected by the com¬ 
mander of the surveying vessel on the 
coast, below Amherst. As the shore there 
for many miles is covered with laterite, it is 
probably found in that rock. Lignite occurs 
in laterite on the other coast. Mr. O’Riley 
approaching the head waters of the Ataran 
River, where the strata are considerably 
elevated, with the dip at an angle of 38° 
found two separate lines of lignite in a 
coarse sandstone conglomerate with shale 
and a semi-indurated blue clay containing 
limestone pebbles. This liguite is highly 
pyritous, its decomposition afl'ording a copi¬ 
ous deposit of sulphate of iron which covers 
the exposed surface with a dirty-coloured 
efflorescence. Some of the specimens taken 
from the deposit retain their original charac¬ 
teristics, do not fracture, and may be sawn 
through in sections across the grain, the same 
as wood imperfectly carbonized. Other de¬ 
posits of wood less charged than the forego¬ 
ing are found in the banks of the rivers Dah- 
gyaine and Gyaine, -some 20 to 30 miles to 
the north-east of Maulmain, covered with the 
same blue clay as that already noticed, but 
none possess any useful quality as a combus¬ 
tible material.”—Z)r. Mason , 

LIGNUM ALOES, see Lign aloes. 
LIGNUM COLUBRINUM, the wood of 
Strychnos colubrinum supposed to be an anti¬ 
dote against the poison of venomous snakes, 
as well as a cure for intermittent fevers, It 
is also produced by Strychnos ligustrina 
and S. colubrina. S. tieute yields the Upas 
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tieute and Tiettek of the Javanese, which 
is an aqueous extract of the bark. S. toxi- 
fera yields the Woorali or Ourari poison of 
Guyana. S. pseudoquiua is employed in Bra¬ 
zil as a substitute for Chinchona. bark, and 
the seeds of S. potatorum, Roxb ., the nirmulee 
of the hiudoos, are employed by them to 
(dear muddy water .—Faulkner ; Hogg , Ve 
getable Kingdom, p. 576. 

LIGNUM FERREUM, Lat. Iron wood, 
a term applied in different countries to the 
hard woods of the country. 

LIGNUM MOLUCCENSE, Croton tiglium. 

LIGNUM VI r lLE, wood of Guaiacum offi¬ 
cinale. It is shipped from Cuba, Jamaica, 
St. Domingo, and New Providence, in logs 
from 2| to 36 inches in diameter, and is one 
of the heaviest and hardest of woods ; it grows 
in the Isthmus of Darien to the size of 5 
or 6 feet, is there called Guallacan, and 
is one of the most abundant woods of the 
country. When first cut, it is soft and easily 
worked, but it becomes much harder on ex¬ 
posure to the air. The wood is cross-grained, 
covered with a smooth yellow sap, like box, 
almost as hard as the wood, which is of a dull 
browuish green and contains a large quantity 
of the medicinal gum guaiacum. The wood 
is much used in machinery, &c., for rollers, 
presses, mills, pestles and mortars, sheaves 
for ship blocks, skittle-balls, and other works 
requiring hardness and strength. It was em¬ 
ployed by the Spaniards for making gun- 
carriages and wheels. In this wood, the 
fibres cross each other sometimes as obliquely 
as at an angle of 30 degrees with the axis, as 
if one group of the annual layers wound to 
the right, the next to the left, and so on, but 
without much apparent exactitude. The wood 
cau hardly be split, it is therefore divided 
with the saw ; and when thin pieces, such as 
old sheaves, are broken asunder, they exhibit 
a fracture more like that of a mineral than an 
ordinary wood. The chips, and even the 
corners of solid blocks, may be lighted in the 
candle and will burn freely from the quantity 
of gum they contain, which is most abundant 
in the heart-wood. The Bahama lignum-vitae 
has a very large proportion of sap-wood, pieces 
of 8 or 10 inches diameter have heart-wood 
that scarcely exceeds 1 or 2 inches diameter. 
One variety of cocoa wood and also the al¬ 
mond-wood are somewhat similar to lignum- 
vitse.— Tredgold . 

LIGOR, in Siamese, Muang Lakhon, is also 
called Na-khon-si Thamarat. It was founded 
four centuries ago by the king of Ayudhia. 
It has 150,000 souls, of whom S-4thB are 
Siamese. 

LIGUSTICUM AJOWAN, is cultivated 
all over India, the seeds and those of L. diffusum 
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are highly carminative; promote the secretions ; 
good in dyspepsia: much used in all mesalihs ; 
eight seers for one rupee.— G%n. Med . Top., 
p . 124 ; W., Ic . 

LIGUSTRUM, a genus of plants belong¬ 
ing to the natural order Oleacece. The species 
are shrubs or low trees, natives of Europe 
and Asia, have a fleshy fruit, the berry contain¬ 
ing two membranous 1-seeded nuts. The 
calyx is short, tubular, and 4-toothed ; the 
limb of the corolla l-4lh parted and spread¬ 
ing ; stamens two, with short filaments. The 
genus has bitter and astringent leaves, and 
coloured berries, used in dyeing wines. A 
bluish colour which they yield is very much 
admired. Dr. Wight gives Ligusr,rum inter¬ 
media, macrophylla, ramiflora. L. bracteola- 
tum, Don., occurs in Nepal, and L. lucidum, 
Ait., in China,— Eng, Cyc .; O'Shaughnessy , 
p. 435 ; W. Ic. ; Voigt, p. 549 ; Smith, Mat . 
Med., p. 134 ; Hogg , Veg. Kingd, p. 493. 

LIGUSTRUM JAPONICUM, Tourne. 

L. lanceolatum, HbLam. | L. gpicatum, L. Lon . 

L. nepalense, Wall., Roxb. | 

A plant of Nepal, China and Japan, Voigt . 

LIGUSTRUM LUCIDUM, Ait. 

Lah-shu, Chin. I Tung-ts’ing. Chin. 

A handsome evergreen tree of China, with 
ovate pointed leaves, profuse white flowers 
with panicled cymes, and bearing a black cap¬ 
sular fruit. The Chinese term, tung-ts’ing, is 
applied to several plants on which the vege¬ 
table wax insect congregates, as L. japonicum 
and L. obtusifolium, both of which with Rhus 
succedaueum, are also in China, called Nu-chiug. 
Another wax insect tree is theLigustrum ibota 
of the Province of Sech’uen. ButL. lucidum, 
principally harbours the insect. Its fruit and 
bark are used by the Chinese in the form of 
tincture, and its leaves are applied to swell¬ 
ings and sores.— Voigt ; Smith , p. 229. 

LIKH, Hind. Sypheotidee auritus, Lath . 

LIKH A WAT, Hind. From Likhna, Hind., 
to write ; a written document, a handwriting. 

LILAC, in India are several plants known as 
lilacs : the Syringapersica, is the true Persian 
lilac : the Melia asederach, is the Persian 
lilac of the English in India ; Melia semper- 
virens, W ,is the West Indian lilac of English 
writers. 

LILAM, as also Nilam, in the sea coast 
towns of India, mean an auction sale. They 
are both from the Portuguese Leilao, auction 
sale.— Wilson. 

LILIACEiE, DC. The Lily tribe of plants 
comprising, in the East Indies, 20 gen,, 66 
species, viz. : 

\ Tulipa, 11 Notholirion 9 Allium. 

4 Gage*. 1 Methonica, .2 Aapbodalni. 

2 Sloydia, 11 FoHanthe*, 1 Htmerocallit, > 

4 Fritillaria, I l Fujakia, 2 Authearldam, 

4 Lilium, I 3 Sciilia, 3 CMoropfaytUBS, 
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a ChroropBiB, I 2 Rhuacophila, {13 Drac&ma. 

4 Dianell 16 Asparagus, I 

The Liliaceous plants grow all over the 
world and, in the East Indies, 66 specie^have 
been discovered. The order is sub-divided into 
theTulipese; Agapantheae; Aloeae; Asphodeleae. 
Many of the tulip section are ornamental, but 
the roots of Methonica superba are considered 
to be a virulent poison. The Aioeae yield valu¬ 
able fibres from species of Sanseviera and 
Aloes ; also the medicinal aloes, the floweviug 
hyacinth and other ornamental plants are found 
in the Asphodele®, as also the squill, leek, 
onion, garlic, rocambole, shallot, and chives; its 
sections, genera and species are : 

' A—TulipEuE. 

Gesnerla stellata, Hooker . Kamaon. 

Notholirion roseum, Wall., Gosainthan. 

Lilium nepalcnse, D. Don., Nepal, 
gigantlum, Wall., Nepal, 
wallichianum, Schult., Kamaon. 

Methonica superba, Lam., all British India. 

B—Agapantheae . 

Funkea albo-marginata, Hooker , Japan, 
ccsrulea Sprtng, China, Japan, 
cordata, J. Or ah., China Japan. 

Polianthus tuberosa, Linn., East Indies. 

C.~~Aloe^i. 

Sanseviera oeylanica, Willde., Ceylon. 

roxburghiana, Schult, all British India. 

Aloe about 104 introduced species. 

barbadensis. Mill., Barbadoes aloes, 
indioa, Hoyle, North West India, 
soccotrina, Lam., Soccotora; East Indies. 
Loraatophylluiu borbonicum, Wilde., Bourbon. 

Yucca aloifolia, Linn., West and East Indies, 
gloriosa, Linn. , West and East Indies, 
draoonis, L. ; fllamcntosa, L ,; and glauseceus, Ham. 

D.—Asphodei.EaE. 

a. — Hyacinthincb. 

Muscari moschatum, Tourne , Asia. 

Hyacinthus orientalis, Linn., 8. Asia. 

Scilla indica, Roxb., Concans- 

coroinandeliana, Roxb., Coromandel. 

Omithogalum thyrsoides, Jacqu., Arabia. 

arabicum, Linn., Africa. 

Allium sativa, Linn. Garlic, all East Indies, 
controversum, Schrad all East Indies. 
scorodopra8um, Linn., Kocombole, all East Indies, 
prbliferum, Roxb., China, all East Indies, 
porrum, Lirm,, Leek. 

ascalonicum, Linn., Shallot, all East Indies. 

Var., Chinese, China, 
cepa, Linn., Onion, all East Indies, 
scuoenoprusuin, Linn., Chives, all East Indies, 
lragans, Vent., Var., Nepalcnse, Nepal, 
tuberosum, Roxb., Bengal. 

b. — Anthericincc. 

Antherioura nimmonii, J. Grab., S. Concan. 

Cliloopsis aoaulis, Bl„ Java. 

c . — Asparagina ?. 

Dianella ensifolia, Red., South East Asia. 

Asparagus officinalis, Linn., all British India, 
volubilis, Bach., all British India, 
ourillus, Bach., Nepal, Assam, 
sarmentosus, Rheede., Ceylon, Peninsula of India, 
racemosus, Willde ., Ceylon, Bengal, 
aoerosus, Roxb,, Burraah. 
adseendens, Roxb., Hindustan, 
maritimus, Rail, Caspian Shores. 

Dracaena reflex a, Lam,, Mauritius, 
draco, Linn, Canaries, Socotra, 
cernua, Jacqu., Mauritius, 
umbraculifera, Jacqu., Java, 
termlnalis, Willde., China. Moluccas, 
ferrea, Linn., China, Moluocas. 
angnstifolia, Roxb., Amboyna. 
spiaata, Roxb., Chittagong, 
maculate, Rog&iBumatra. 
tarniflora, Roxb.,&y lhet. 
atTopurpurea, Roxb., By lhet. 
enstfanfa, Wall,, Sylhet. 
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LILES WAR A, see Yavana. 

LILIES OF THE FIELD, alluded to by 
Our Saviour, are supposed to be the Amaryllis 
lutea, also supposed to be the Chaicedonian 
or scarlet Martagou lily formerly known as 
the lily of Byzantium. The plains westward 
of the lake of Geunesareth which surround 
the “ Mount of Beatitudes,” are covered, at 
different seasons of the year, with liliaceous 
flowers of many kinds, nearly all of which are 
brightly coloured. The Chaicedonian lily was 
in blossom at the season that Our Lord’s Ser- 
mou on the Mount was spoken. See Aga- 
pauthus, Liliaceffi. 

LILIN, Malay. Wax candles, Yellow bees 
wax. 

LILITA-DEVI, was either the wife or 
daughter of a munificient merchant, or per¬ 
haps the mother. 

LTLLAH, Arab. For the sake of God : 
out of charity, gratuitously. 

LILLUN, Hind. Cotoneaster obtusa. 

LILUN, a tribe dwelling east of the Me¬ 
kong river, in lat. 22° 30' N. The Lilun, also 
called Lawlau and Lolo, are a buddhist popu¬ 
lation east of the Mekhong. 

LILIUM. Of this genus, Dr. Wight, in 
leones, gives Lilium ueilgherrense, tubiflo- 
rum, Wallichianum. 

LILYWORTS, see Liliace®. 

LIM, Hind. Pinus cxcelsa. 

LIM or LIMI, Hind. Cotoneaster bacil- 
laris. 

LIMA, a genus of Molluscs. 

LIMACODES. Mr. Nietner’s list of the 
enemies of the coffee tree holds good in 
general for the entire coffee region of Ceylon. 
He tells us, however, that the brown and 
white bug, and the black and white grub, are 
the only universal and important enemies of 
the coffee tree, and that the destruction 
caused by Arhines, Limacodes, Zeuzera, Phy- 
matea, Strachia and the coffee rat, appear to 
be of a more local and occasional nature, and 
are therefore of less importance. There are 
three pests which are chief—the white bug, 
the brown bug and the black bug. The 
appearance aud disappearance of the coffee 
bug, he tells us, is most capricious. It comes 
and goes—uow rapidly spreading over a whole 
estate, now confining itself to a single tree 
amongst thousands ;—here, leaving an estate 
in the course of a twelvemonth, there, remain¬ 
ing permanently. Sometimes spreading over 
a whole estate, sometimes attacking a 
single field, then leaving it for another and 
another. But the white bug prefers dry, and 
the brown damp, localities, the latter being 
found more plentiful in close ravines and 
amongst heavy rotting timbers than on open 
hill sides, and it is probably to this predilec- 
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tion, that the shifting of the insect is attribut¬ 
able. The bug, of course, seeks out the 
softest and most sheltered parts of the tree,— 
the young shoots, the undersides of the leaves 
and the clusters of berries. The injury done 
by the white bug seems more severe than that 
of the brown, but not being so plentiful as the 
latter, it is of less general importance. The 
white bug is especially fond of congregating 
amongst the clusters of berries, which drop 
off from the injury they receive, and trees 
often lose their entire crop in this manner. 
The injury produced by the brown bug is the 
weakening of the tree and is thus more 
geueral, but the crop does not drop off alto¬ 
gether nor so suddenly. With white bugs on 
an estate the crop can hardly be estimated ; 
with brown bugs it can. See Grub. 

LIMANZA, Hind., Pushtu. Pitius ex- 
celsa, lofty pine. 

LIMAS, iPoRT., Sp. File. 

LIMAX, a genus of Molluscs. 

LIMBO, Ukia, is either the Melia aza- 
dirachta or the Azadirachta indica, a tree of 
Ganjam and Gumsur, extreme height 70 feet, 
circumference 5 feet, and height from ground 
to the intersection of the first branch, 22 feet, 
aud he adds that it is the margosa tree. Idols 
are usually made of its wood because it is not 
liable to be attacked by insects. The balk is 
used medicinally for fever, small pox and 
worms. An oil which is extracted from the 
seeds of this tree, is used for itch and cuta¬ 
neous diseases. The tree is tolerably com¬ 
mon and is burnt for firewood.— Captain 
Macdonald. 

LIMBOO, Duk. Citrus bergamia, Risso , 
Poit , Roxb.y W. and A. 

LIMBU, called by the Lopcha, Chung, a 
partly buddhist, partly hrahminical border j 
race between Nepal and Sikkim. A hardy 
hardworking tribe. They eugage in the cul¬ 
tivation of grain and feed cows, pigs and 
poultry, their huts are made of split bamboo, 
aud the roofs of leaves of the wild ginger and 
cardamum, guyed down with rattans. They 
drink to excess. The Limbu uear Darjeeling 
eat their sacrifices, dedicating, as they forcibly 
express it, * the life-breath,’ to the gods, the 
flesh to ourselves. According to Dr. Camp¬ 
bell, the Limboo tongue is more pleasing to the 
ear than the Lepcha, being labial and palatal. 
The Limboo, Suuwar and Chepang, possess a 
small Mongolian type, strongest in the Lim¬ 
boo, and their language is referable to either 
the Tibetan or Indian standard. The Rong, 
the Khampa or Kamba and the Limbu are 
people from different parts of Tibet. All 
these people have powerful frames, but are 
idle,— Latham's Ethnology ; Lubhoch , Ori¬ 
gin of Civile p» 237 •; Dr. Campbell , p. 148. 
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LIMBU, also Nimbu, Guz., Hind. Limes. 
Limbu Ka-chal, or Chilfca, Hind. Lemon 
Peel, Limbu Ka-ras, Hind. Lemon Juice. 
LIME, It. A file. 

LIME, Eng. Acid lime, Citrus bergamia, 
Risso and Poit, y Roxb.y W. $ A. 

File, Eng., Dan. I Citrone, 

Citronier, Fit. | Neemboo, 

Citrus Acida, small lime.— Mason . 

LIME. 


Gee. 

IJinj>. 


Ahaq, 

H’ton-pliiu, 
.Sliih-hwui, 
Hwui-Shih, 
Quick lime, 
Pure 

Caustic ,, 
Chaux, 

Kalk, 

Cliuna, 


An. 

Burm. 

Chin. 

Eno. 


Fk. 

Ger. 

Hind. 


Calcina ; Calce, It. 

Calx; Calx rccensusta,LAT. 
Quick lime, Tur., Malay. 
(Slaked), Kapur mati, „ 
(Calx) Kapur, „ 

Nurch, PERS. 

Iswest, Rus. 

Cal, SP- 

Ohunambu, Tam. 

Kirech, Tukk. 


LIME is a term applied alike to quick 
lime or freshly prepared lime, to the same 
when it has been slaked and when mixed 
with sand in the form of mortar. Lime, in 
its pure form, is a greyish-white, earth)'- 
lookiug mass, moderately hard, brittle ; Sp., 
Gr. 2*3—3 03 ; having an acrid alkaline taste ; 
corroding animal substances. It is made by 
burning limestones of various kinds also by 
burning shells. When fresh burnt, it absorbs 
both moisture and carbonic acid from the air ; 
it will abstract water from most bodies, aud is 
hence often employed as a drying substance. 
Fresh burnt and slaked lime, though easily 
procured, is seldom pure enough for medical 
use. White Carrara marble, calcareous 
spar, chalk, shells, nodular limestone or 
kuukur, all yield good lime. The heat 
being sufficiently great, the carbonic acid 
is expelled, aud about 56 per cent, of lime 
left in a caustic state, and tolerably pure : 
but, if shells have been employed, mixed 
with a little phosphate of lime and oxide 
of iron. Water being added, lime cracks 
and falls to powder ; the rest is an hydrate, 
of lime.— Royle. 

LIME, Carbonate of 

Hind. 


Valaiti chuna, 

CLuna, ,, 

Calcis carbonas, * Lat. 


Kwang-fcn, Chin. | 

Craie, Fn. , 

Carbonate de cliaux, ,, 

Kohlensaures kalk, Geil 

Carbonate of lime assumes, in nature, 
several forms ; chalk, marble, limestone, calc- 
spar, kunkur and in most of its varieties is 
useful in the arts. 

LIME, Fruit. 

Citrus bergamia, Riuo. 

C. limetta, Far,, DC. 

Korna nebu, Beng. 

Nebu, 

Tan-pu-lo, Chin. 

Chan-po-lo, » 

Cay tank-yen,CoOH-CHiN. 

Bergamotte lime, Eng. 
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C. acida, Roxb . 

Acid „ Eng. 

Citronier, Fb. 

Citrone, Geb. 

Limbu, Nimbu,G uz^Hind. 
Jaruk-kapas, Malay. 

» ti^is, 



LIMES. 


LIMESTONE. 


Jaruk tipis, Malay. 

„ nipis, „ 

Limnn-kapas, . „ 

„ tipis ,, 

,, nipis, ,, 


Erumitchi-nairacum, 

Malbal. 
Jambira, Sans 

Dehi, Singh' 

Elimitcham pallum, Tam* 
Nemma panuu, Tel* 


This fruit grows on a shrub or small tree/ 
The rind of the fruit is of a pale yellow 
odour ; the pulp within is very acid in India, 
is largely used in cookery, and the expressed 
juice to make lemonade. 


LIME JUICE. 


Ning mung-chih, Chin. | Nimbu ka ras, Hind. 


The juice of Citrus acida. In the Royal 
Navy, the men are called up at noon daily 
and made to drink the lime juice in the 
presence of an officer. It is mixed with 
rum. In the merchant service the captain 
is only bound to serve it out, not to see it 
swallowed. 

LIME, Quick. 


Ahak, Arab. 

H’tonphiu, Bukm. 

Quick lime, Eng. 

Oxide of Calcium, ,, 
Chaux, Fr. 


mux., 

LUVlfe, Slaked. 


Kalk, Ckr. 

Chuna, Hind. 

Tur, Malay. 

Nurch, Errs. 

Chunambu, Tam. 


Hydrate of Lime, Eng. I Kapur mati, Malay. 
Calcia hydras, Lav. 1 

The slaked lime is obtained by pouring 
water over quick limo ; it is used for making 
mortar, by mixing it with sand, also after 
gelar dilution as a white wash ; in this form it 
is deemed to possess great purificatory power ; 
and in British India, it is applied annually 
to buildings, but oftener when necessary. 
LIMES. 


Korna neboo, Bkng. jJerook, Hind. Mal. 

Cay-Tanh-yeu,CocH.CiHN. Jambira, Sans. 

Citronier, Fr. Dehi, Sing. 

Citroue Ger. Elimitcham pallum, Tam. 

Limbo, Nimbu, Guz.lNemma pandoo, Tel. 

In the E. Indies, the lime is the fruit of 
the Citrus acida ; they are used in cookery, 
for making lemonade, and the expressed 
juice known as lime-juice is preserved and 
■used on board-ship as an antiscorbutic. 
Dried limes are used by dyers in some parts 
of India, to fasten and improve colours.— 
McCulloch ; Faulkner . 

LIMES, Fr. Files. 

LIMES, Sweet, Sweet limes. 

Bhouk-cho, Burm. | Meeta Neemboo, Hind. 

The sweet variety of the citrus grows to 
the size of a large orange. The juice of the 
fruit is very grateful to persons with fever, 
although rather tasteless. It is easily propa¬ 
gated by seed. It will grow also from cut¬ 
tings. The young shoots'make a very good 
stock for orange grafts. Citrus plants are 
grown in some parts of Pegu to a very small 
extent, and three kinds of wild lime are 
indigenous to the forests in the northern parts 
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of the Pegu province ; it is probable that 
oranges might be cultivated with success 
about Prome and from thence to Meeaday. 
The same observation applies to the grape, of 
, which several sorts of wild vine are found in 
the upper part of the province, so as to render 
the trial of grape vine very desirable.— 
Riddell ; McClelland . 

LIMESTONE occurs abundantly in many 
parts of the E. Indies, in the form of nodular 
masses, also though rarely as chalk, and as a 
compact limestone and granular as marble. 
There is much granular marble iu the Tinne- 
velly district in the south of the Peninsula of 
India, both pure white and veined. The mar¬ 
ble rooks of the Nerbudda river, below Jubbul- 
pore are also famed, and marble is found and 
largely worked iu Burmah : chalk is rare iu 
India, but a nodular limestone called kunkur 
occurs in the black soil throughout British 
India. Compact limestone occupies great dis¬ 
tricts, much of the valleys of the Godavery, 
Kistna, Tumbudra, Gutpurba, Malpurba 
and Bhima rivers. A limestone, to which 
the term mountain limestone has been applied, 
underlies the whole of the Kymore range iu 
Ilahabad, and it also shows itself along the 
valley of the Soane as far at least as Muugey- 
sur peak in Mirzapore. In some parts, as in 
Rohtas, it crops up boldly to 200 or 300 feet 
forming a sloping base to the precipitous sand¬ 
stone rock. In these places there appear to be 
three well defined strata, viz., an upper oneofa 
yellowish blue mixed with disintegrated sand¬ 
stone, iron pyrites, and chalk, all in thin 
plates. Below that, a more bluish grey lime¬ 
stone with occasional ealespar crystals, again, 
is found, but generally of the same nature as 
the German lithographic stone. Under the 
aforesaid strata lies a very dense bluish-grey 
limestone mixed with veins of ealespar. It is 
not used by native lime burners, as being 
intractable. This is the lowest stratum, and 
would be an almost indestructible building or 
flooring stone from its great hardness. Much 
harder than granite and approaching to por¬ 
phyry, it may be had in large blocks, and 
if sawn into slabs, would be a very hand¬ 
some building stone, bluish-grey with white 
streaks, and moreover it would probably 
make a superior kind of lime. Immense 
quantities of lime are made from the qualifies 
of the western bank of the Soane, and ex¬ 
ported down the Soane and the Ganges as far 
as Monghyr. Perhaps 300,000 to 400,000 
tons are made aunually, and the material is 
inexhaustible. The same limestone rock 
crops out on the northern face of the range 
with intervals between the Soane river and 
Mirzapore, and again, especially in the singu¬ 
lar and interesting limestone caverns of 
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G-oopteswar in the valley of the Doorgowtee 
river, at Beetree Band, in Khawah Koh at 
Mussaye, on the Sooreh river and near Mir- 
zapore. With canals and tramways these 
quarries could supply all Northern India 
with the finest lime in the world. The cost 
of the lime at these quarries varies from 
6 to 16 rupees per 100 maunds, or say 
5 to 14 shillings per ton. The present 
system of lime-burning is a very imperfect 
one, and indeed only suited to native wants, 
but with European supervision, although the 
material could not perhaps be produced 
cheaper, it could be produced with much 
more certainty and evenness in quality. 
Close to Jubbulpore is a range of low 
hills within a circumference of about ten 
miles, interspersed with masses of limestone 
both above and below the surface. The fuel 
generally used and most available for burn¬ 
ing, is brushwood. It is cut and brought 
from a distance of 7 or 8 miles. The *tone 
is broken into fragments of 6 to 12 inches 
in size, then piled like a dome over a hole of 
about 9 feet diameter dug in the ground, 
and a passage left for introducing the fuel. 
This kiln is kept burning continually for the 
whole of the day, and the lime removed on 
the following morning. The fuel is used in 
the proportion of 40 maunds to every 75 
maunds of limestone. Seventy-five maunds 
of-the stone yield about 50 maunds of well- 
burnt, lime. The stone is simply collected 
and broken up by manual labour, and the cost 
of collecting and putting it in the kiln, 
amounts to 3 rupees for every 100 maunds 
of lime. The fuel costs from 5 to 8 rupees 
for every 100 maunds of lime. The entire 
cost of preparing the lime varies from 8 to 
10 rupees per 100 maunds. In a. d. 1861, 
the lime was only used in the city and station 
of Jubbulpore, and the locality was leased by 
government to a farmer from year to year 
for a trifling sum. The hills are conveniently 
situated both as regards the line of railway to 
Bombay as well as to Mirzapore. White sac¬ 
charine marble occurs on the banks of Ner- 
budda, at Bhera Ghat near Jubbulpore 
on the line of the railway to Bombay. The 
marble is plentiful and easily accessible. It 
has been used in a limited degree at Jub¬ 
bulpore, sometimes to make lime, and other 
times for metalling roads. It is made up 
into images by natives, but does not take a 
good polish. A block was sent to the Paris 
exhibition, of 1855, and pronounced to be 
equal to Italian marble for statuary purposes. 
Granular limestone, is the marble of which the 
images of Gaudama are formed, which are 
usually called alabaster images. It is a pri¬ 
mitive limestone abundant near Ava. All 


the limestone of the Tenasserim provinces 
belong to the older secondary formation, which 
produces what is usually denominated com¬ 
mon limestone. The limestone of Tavoy 
has a specific gravity of 2*7, and is a perfectly 
pure, semi-crystaline carbonate of lime, akin 
to statuary marble. It is well adapted to 
act as a flux in the melting of iron. The 
limestone of Mergui has a specific gravity of 
2 7 ; it is a pure calcareous carbonate. Cal. 
Gat . Ex. 1862 ; Mason's Tenasserim . 

LIME TREE, the Tilea europea, also 
known as the Linden tree, a plant of north 
Europe, from which much of the bast employed 
in mat making is obtained. 

LIMI a river that drains the western slope 
of the Aravalli hills, and after a course of 
320 miles passes into the Runn of Cutch. 

LIMNADIA, a genus of crustaceans whose 
relations may be thus shown : 

Order Phyllopodes. 


Fain. ApuBiens. 

Limnadia mauritiana, Edw. Mauritius. 

„ tetracera, Edw. Charkow. 

LIMN TEA, a genus of molluces. 

LIM NAN TH ACEjE,See Lim nat hcs, Lindl. 
LIMNANTHEMUM WIGI1TIANUM, 
one of the Ooleoptera of Hong Kong. 

LIMNANTHES, one of the Limnautliacea;, 
from California, are flowers of yellow colour, 
with a border of white and a slight fra¬ 
grance, they are readily grown from seed as 
others annuals.— Riddell. 

LIMNOPIIAG^E, group of fishes, of the 
family Cyprodontidae, as under : 


Cyprinodontidso. 

First Groui\— C. Carnivora. 


11 Cyprinodon, 
l Fitzroyea, 

1 Cburocodon, 
I Tellia, 

1 Limuurgus, 


l, Lucan! a, 

18 Uaplochilup, 
17 Fundulus, 

3 Kivulua, 

6 Orestlas, 


1 Jenynsia, 

2 Pmeudoxiphorus, 
l Belonesux, 

8 Gambuaia, 

3 Anablep. 


Second Group.— C. Lininophagso. 


16 PoeciUa. { 1 Platypcilue, 1 10 Girardinus. 

3 Moliienegia, | ( 


LIMODORUM VIRENS, Roxb ., syn. of 
Eulophia virens., R. BrW. Ic. 

LIMOENEN, Dct. Citrus limonum, 
Lemon. Risso . 


LIMOES, Poet. Lemon. Citrus liraouum, 
Risso. 

LIMOMI, It. Lemon. Citrus liraonum, 
Risso . 


LIMON, Ar. Citrus medica, Roxb., Linn,, 
W.$A. 

LIMONELLUS MADURENSIS,ifam/?A., 
syn. of Citrus madurensis, Lour. 

LIMONEN, Gkr. Citrus limouum, Risso , 
Lemon. 


LIMONES, Sp. Lemon. Citrus limonum, 
Risso. ! 

LIMONIA, a genus of plants of the Order 
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The species of corchorus aud triumfetta 
furnish Valuable fibres, the timber of Berrya 
is the famed Trinoomallee wood, and the 
wood of Brownlowia is alsg valuable.— Roxb .; 
Royle ; Voigt . 

LINDLEY, Dr., au eminent botanist of 
England, who rendered essential service to 
Indian botany by numerous descriptions and 
figures of Indian plauts that had appeared in 
various illustrated periodicals. He laboured 
indefatigably in the distribution of the great 
Wallichian herbarium, his Elementary books 
on botany, and his great work, the * Vegeta¬ 
ble Kingdom,’ are indispensable both to bota¬ 
nical students and to proficients ; whilst, by 
the scientific direction he gave to the 
study and practice of horticulture; as an 
author and as secretary to the Horticultural 
Society of London, he was the means of ren¬ 
dering European botanists familiar with the 
plants of India in a living state, to an extent 
that would have been thought visionary a few 
years before his time.— II. et T. 

LINEAR LEAVED ASPARAGUS, Eng. 
Asparagus adscendens, Roxb . 

LINEAR MEASURE ; in India, the unit 
is generally the distance from the elbow to 
the tip of the middle fmger of a tall man. 
This length is known as the hat’ll, Hind., or 
Moolum, Tam., Mora, Tel., and averages 19^ 
inches. It is always translated cubit, though 
invariably exceeding the English cubit of 18 
inches by i£or2 inches. In the southern 
Carnatic, the adi, or leugth of a tall man’s 
foot, is in use, and averages 10J inches. The 
Guz of India, (translated yard), is partially 
in use all over India, but varies in different 
localities from 26 to 36 inches. In Bombay, 
it is 27 inches, and in the N. W. Provinces 
of India it has bceu defined by Government, 
for the purpose of survey, at 33 inches. 
The English yard and foot are, however, 
very extensively adopted by native artizans ; 
and in all the Public Works of India, which 
give employment to thousands of uatives, the 
English linear measure is iuvariably employ¬ 
ed. As this measure is so undefined, and 
fluctuating in practice, there can be little 
doubt but that the English yard aud foot 
should be determined on- in any new metrical 
system. See Measures ; Weights. 


LINEN. 

Lynwaat, Dut. Linum, Lat. 

Toile, Fr. Panno de linho, Port. 

Linnen, Gkr. Lena: Polotno, . Rus. 

Lienwand, ,, Lienza: Tela de lino, Sp. 

Loin, Gothic Ketend>ezi, Turk. 

Linon, Gr. Soghak-boz, „ 

Tola, It. LI in, Welsh. 

Panno lino, » ... 


Most of the names for linen, in use in 
Europe, are derived from lin, the Saxon for 
fla^:, the word flax being derived from the 
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Greek word Pleko to weave. Linen is a term 
applied to linen cloth, to body clothing and 
bed linen.— McCulloch's Commercial Die - 
tiouary, p. 761. 

LING A, Hind. The form under which the 
hindoo deity Siva is principally worshipped. 
TherO are various kinds of Linga, to all of 
which worship is offered. See Lingam. 

LINGA-BALJA-VADU, Tel. Members 
of the Lingaet sect who follow the Lingaet 
religion, natives ofTilingana: they seem to be 
identical with the Linga-baujigya or Liuga- 
banjaga, or Linga-banijaga. 

LINGA-BANAJIGA, Tel. A merchant 
or trader of the Lingaet sect. 

LINGADIIARI, sectarian hindoos who 
wear the Linga. See Lingaet. 

LINGA DONDA, Tel. Bryonia laciniosa. 
L. —J?., iii, 728. 

LINGAET. 

Banjigya,. . Can. I Wani, Maiir. 

Baujjaga, ,, | Linga-halja-vadoo, Tel- 

The Lingaet, a sect of hindoos in Southern 
India, who wear the lingam in a silver or 
gold casket suspended from their necks, or 
on their arms. Their* name is written also 
Lingait ; nearly all the Canarese or Karua- 
tica speaking people belong to the sect, 
but even in Berar, where Mahratta is spoken, 
there are 22,919 lingaet. They are also 
called Liugadhara, or Linghawant, or Linga- 
mat and Jungama. They are Vira Saiva 
hindoos, whose sole object of worship is the 
lingam, a model of which they carry on their 
arms, or suspend from their necks in caskets 
of silver or gold, the workmanship of some of 
them, being of great beauty. They are sec¬ 
tarian saivavi, for their creed does not recog¬ 
uise castes nor acknowledge brahmins. Their 
customs aud belief were described about the 
year 1833 by Mr. C. T. Brown, of the Ma¬ 
dias Civil Service, in the Madras Literary 
Journal, and he has, since, been writing on 
the same subjects. They are very numerous 
amongst the Canarese people from Bangalore, 
northwards to Panderpoor on the Kistnah 
and towards Kallianeo fort, where the sect 
was originated in the 12th century by a brah¬ 
man named Busava. They are largely en¬ 
gaged in agriculture, and as shopkeepers. 
They are rigid in external ceremonial, but 
they have loose ideas in morals, probably 
resulting from what Wilson styles their belief 
in the equality of women. The sect are somer 
times styled Jangam, from jangam the title 
of their priesthood. They do not reverence 
brahmins nor acknowledge the Vedas, their 
principles do not recognise caste (though they 
have established one of avocation) and they, 
deny polytheism and the inferiority of women. 
Besides the trade divisions there are race,. 
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sectarian, or social divisions amongst them. 
The Aradhya, for instance, are the lingaet of 
brahman birth, and though some Aradhya are 
well versed in Sanscrit, they are not held in 
esteem by the other lingaet who are worthy 
of Sudra birth. The Samanya or ordinary, 
the Visesha or extraordinary, the Samanya 
Bhakta and Visesha Bhakta, are other sects. 
The Samanya Bhakta differ from the ordinary 
Samanya Lingaet only in retaining caste dis¬ 
tinctions—the Visesha Bhakta, are puritans, 
have no caste distinctions and are bound by a 
vow to honour their Guru. Their religious 
book is the Basava Purana, written in the 
Canarese tongue, in which language, as also in 
the Telugu, they have other writings. Lin¬ 
gaet women, in widowhood, re-marry by infe¬ 
rior ceremonies, called the Nickah. In such 
case the widow returns to her parents home 
and is there re-married. The ceremonies are 
few and the bridegroom gives small sums of 
Rs. 5 or Rs. 10 with two cloths. A village 
head, who will expend about; Rs. 200 for liis 
spinster marriage, will expend about Rs. 5 
to Rs. 100 foi’ his marriage with a widow. 
The lingam casket of the Lingaet is called 
Ayigalu. Although thus, by their principles 
without castes, they are undoubtedly the most 
bigotted of all the hindoo sects. They are 
all engaged in civil avocations : perhaps in 
the Madras native army, 30,000 strong, there 
are not two huudred soldiers of this sect. 
They are vegetarians and will not sell, and 
will not even buy or bring, a creature that is 
to bo killed and used as food. Their dislike to 
brahmins takes many shapes—al a village near 
Kalladghi, three miles distant from the Gat- 
parba river, they would not dig a well in their 
village, lest a brahmin should be attracted to 
reside, and their wives had to bring all the 
dripking water from the river bed.— Profes¬ 
sor Wilson ; 0. P. Brown in Madras Lit . 
Soc. Journal . See Jangam. 

LINGA CHETTLT, Tel. Crozophora 
plicata, Juss., Roxb . 

L1NGAIT, a name of the Jungum 
hindoo sect, also called Linga-dhari. They 
are vira-saiva liindoos, and wear the lingum 
the phallus or priapus is a casket suspended 
from the neck or fastened to the arm. 
LINGAM, Hind, 

Phallos, Gb. | Priapus, Lat. 

As seen in British India, the lingam is a round 
conical stone rising perpendicularly from an 
oval shaped dm cut on a stone platform. The 
lingam is the Priapus of the Romans, and the 
Phallic emblem of the Greeks, and the oval 
rim-like lines sculptured or drawn around it, 
is the yoniorbhaga, symbolical of the female 
form, as the lingam represents that of the 
male, but there is not apparent to any eye 
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the faintest resemblance to the organs of 
which they are deemed the symbols or types. 
In British India for at least 1,500 years, 
the lingam has been regarded as the object 
under which Siva, one of the hindoo deities, is 
worshipped, in this instance as a regenerator, 
whilst the yoni, or bhaga is regarded as em¬ 
blematic of his sakti or consort Parvati. Per¬ 
forated rocks are considered as emblems of 
the yoni, through which pilgrims and other 
persons pass for the purpose of being regene¬ 
rated and the utmost faith is placed in this 
sin-expelling transit. At the pvesout day, 
these two emblems represent the physiolo¬ 
gical form of worship followed by the great 
saiva sect of liindoos, and the worship of Siva, 
under the type of the lingam,is almost the only 
form in which that deity is now reverenced. 
About two-thirds of all the hindoo people, 
perhaps 100,000,000 of souls, worship these 
emblem idols. They are conspicuous every¬ 
where, in all parts of British India between 
the Ganges and the Indus, aud from the 
Himalaya to Ceylon : throughout the whole 
tract of the Ganges, as far as Benares, in 
Bengal, the temples are commonly erected in 
a range of six, eight or twelve, on each side 
of a ghat, leading to the river. At Kalna, is 
a circular group of one hundred and eight 
temples erected by a raja of Burdwan. Each 
of the temples in Bengal consists of a single 
chamber, of a square form, surmounted by a 
pyramidal centre. ♦The area of each is very 
small, the liuga of black or white marble, oc¬ 
cupies the centre—the offerings are presented 
at the throshhol’d. This worship is unattend¬ 
ed by any indecent or indelicate ceremonies, 
and it would require a very uuusual imagina¬ 
tion, to trace any resemblance in its symbols 
to the objects they are supposed to represent. 
There is an absence of all indecency from 
public worships and religious establishmentsiu 
the Gaugetic provinces. The Vedas do not 
seem to inculcate this form of worship, their 
ritual was chiefly, if not wholly, addressed to 
the elements and particularly to fire, and the 
lingam is undoubtedly one of the most ancient 
idol objects of homage adopted in India, 
subsequently to the ritual of the Vedas. The 
worship of the linga is the main purport of 
the Skanda Siva, Bramadanda, and Linga 
Puranas. The idol destroyed in a. ii. 415 
by Mahmud of Ghizni, was nothing more 
than a Linga. It was a block of stone of four 
or five cubits long and of proportionate thick¬ 
ness. The original intention in the worship 
of this object seems to have been forgotten. 
That the present block lingam is typical 
of reproductive energy, seems wholly a 
notion of later times. It is possibly but the 
brahminical effort to teach the fetichiftt, wh - 
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worshipping a common black stone, to think 
of the invisible ruler of the universe. This, 
however, is mere conjecture and many similar 
notions have been written: Sir John Lubbock 
says the worship of personified principles, such 
as Fear,Love, Hope, &c., could not have been 
treated apart from that of the phallus or 1 in- 
gam with which it was so intimately asso¬ 
ciated in Greece, India, Mexico, and else¬ 
where ; and which, though at first, modest and 
pure, as all religious are in their origin, led 
to such abominable practices, that it is one of 
the most painful chapters in human history. 
Captain Burton believes the hituloos to have 
been the first who symbolised, by an equi¬ 
lateral triangle their peculiar cult, the yoni- 
lingam : in their temple architecture, it became 
either a conoid or a perfect pyramid. Egypt 
denoted it hy the obelisk, peculiar to that coun¬ 
try; and the form appeared in the different parts 
of the world:—thus, in England, it was a mere 
upright stone, and in Ireland a round tower. 
D'Hancarville has successfully traced the wor¬ 
ship itself, in its different modifications, to all 
people : the symbol would therefore be found 
everywhere. The old Arab minaret is a plain 
conoid or polygonal tower, without balcony 
or stages, widely different from the Turkish, 
modern Egyptian, and Hejazi combinations 
of cylinder and prism, happily coin pared by 
a French Traveller to “ une chandelle coiffce 
d’uu eteignoir.” And' finally the ancient 
minaret, made solid as all Gothic architec¬ 
ture is. Sonnerat says the 1 ingam may be 
looked upon as the phallus or tho figure 
representing the virile member of Atys, the 
well-beloved of Cybele, and tho Bacchus 
which they worshipped at Ilicropolis. 
The Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans, had 
temples dedicated to priapus, under the 
same form as that of the 1 ingam. The 
Israelites worshipped the same figure, and 
erected statues to it. The holy scriptures 
inform us that Asa, son of Roboam, pre¬ 
vented his mother Maacha from sacrificing to 
priapus, whose imago ‘ ho broke. The 
Jews caused themselves to be initiated into 
the mysteries of Belphegor, a diviuity like 
the lingam, whom the Moabites and 
Madianites worshipped on Mount Phegor; and 
which worship, in all appearance, they receiv¬ 
ed from the Egyptians. When “ Judah did 
evil in the sight of the Lord, aud built them 
high places, and images, and groves, on every 
high hill and under every tree,” the, object 
was Bal, and the pillar, the* liugam, was his 
symbol. It was on his altar they burned 
incense, and “sacrificed unto the calf on the 
fifteenth day of tho mouth,” the sacred 
monthly period, the araavas of the hindoos. 
The Calf of Israel seems the bull Nandi of Bal 
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Iswara or Iswara, the Apis of the Egyptian 
Osiris, and throughout all British India a 
sculptured stone bull, called Nandi, the vahan 
or conveyance of Siva, is seated with its 
face looking towards the lingam. Accord¬ 
ing to Colonel Tod, the lingam is identical 
with the Arabic idol, Lat, or Alhat. The wor¬ 
ship reached France, doubtless with the 
Romans, and the figure of the lingam is still 
to be seen on the lintel which surrounds the 
Circus at Nismes, as well as on the trout of 
some of their ancient churches, particularly on 
that of the cathedral of Toulouse, and on 
some churches at Bourdeaux. Plutarch says 
that the Egyptian god Osiris was found every¬ 
where with the priapus exposed. Ptah-Sokari 
is also so represented, and images of that kind 
are called Ptah-Sokari Osiri. There can be 
no doubt but that the god Baal, whose votaries 
the Hebrews frequently became, is identical 
with the lingam and the god styled Chiun 
in Amos v, is Siva, whose name the races 
dwelling in Hindustan and along the valley 
of the Indus pronounce Seo, Seb, Sivin and 
Cliivin. Yet there is nothing to fix the date 
at which the worship of Siva was brought to 
India, nor by whom brought; the wars between 
the buddhists and the linga worshippers of 
the Dekhan formed a series of important 
events in hindu history, but these extended 
up to the 11 th^ century of the Christian era. 

The worship of Vishnu seems to have 
come from Tartary, and that of Siva about 
the beginning of the Christian era, from the 
basin of the lower Tndus through Rajputanah, 
and to have displaced the nature worship of 
the Vedas ; Arrian, who resided in the second 
century at Barugaza (Baroach), describes a 
Parthian sovereignty as extending from tho 
Indus to the Nerbudda, with their capital 
of Minagara. Whether these, the Abte- 
lites of Cosmas, were the Parthian dynasty 
of Arrian, or whether the Parthians were 
supplanted by the Huns, we must remain 
in ignorance, but to one or the other must 
be attributed the sack of Balabhipoora. 
The legend of this event affords scope for 
speculation, both as regards the conquerors 
and the conquered, and gives at least a colour 
of truth to the reputed Persian ancestry of the 
rana of Mewar. The solar orb, and its type,fire, 
were the chief objects of adoration of Silla- 
ditya of Balabhipoora. Whether to these 
was added that of the lingam, the symbol of 
Balnath (the sun), the primary object of wor¬ 
ship with his descendants, may be doubted. 
It was certainly confined to these, and the 
adoration of ‘ strange gods’ by the Soorya- 
vansi Gehlot is comparatively of modern 
invention. There was a fountain (Soorya- 
coonda) ‘ sacred to the sun’ at Balabhipoora, 
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from which arose, at the summons of Silla- 
ditya (according to the legend) the seven - 
headed horse Septaswn, which draws the car 
of Soorya, to bear him to battle. With such 
an auxiliary no foe could prevail ; but a 
wicked minister revealed to the enemy the 
secret of annulliug this aid, by polluting the 
sacred fountain with blood. This accom¬ 
plished, in vain did the prince call on Septas- 
wa to save him from the strange and barbar¬ 
ous foe : the charm was broken, and with it 
sunk the dynasty of Balabhi. Who the ‘bar¬ 
barian* was that defiled with blood of kine 
the fountain of the sun, whether Gete, Par¬ 
thian, or Hun, we are left to conjecture. The 
Persian, though he venerated the bull, yet 
sacrificed him on the altar of Mithras ; and 
though the aucient Gabr,or Guebr purifies with 
the urine of the cow, he will not refuse to eat 
beef; and the iniquity of Cambyses, who 
thrust his lance into the flank of the Egyptian 
Apis, is a proof that the bull was abstracted 
by no object of worship. How these strange 
tribes obtained a footing amongst the hindoo 
races is not known, but so late as the twelfth 
century we find the Gete, Hun, Catti, Ariaspa 
and Dali®, definitively settled, and enumerat¬ 
ed amongst the Chatees rajcula. How much 
earlier the admission, no authority states ; but 
mention is made of several of them aiding in the 
defence of Cheetore, on the first appearance of 
the mahomedans in the ninth century. DTIer- 
belot, (vol. i, p. 179) calls them the Haiathelah 
or Indoscyth®, and says that they were ap¬ 
parently from Tibet, between India and 
China. De Guignes (tome, i, p. 325) however 
says : “cette conjecture ne peufc avoir lieu, les 
Euthelites n*ayaut jamais demeure dans le 
Tibet. A branch of the Hun, however, did 
most assuredly dwell in that quarter, though it 
caunot positively be asserted that they were the 
Abtelites. The Hya was a great branch of the 
luuar race of Yayat, aud appears early to have 
left India for the northern regiqns, and 
would afford a more plausible etymology for 
the Haiathelah than the Te-le, who dwelt on 
the waters (ab) of the Oxus. This branch 
of the Hun has also been termed Neph- 
thalite, and fancied one of the lost tribes of 
Israel. Which race brought the lingam worship 
is not known. At Ujeiu it was particularly cele¬ 
brated about the period of the mahomedan in¬ 
vasion, but probably long before and one parti¬ 
cular linga, was named Vinda-swerna from 
Yindu, drop ; Swema, gold. At present, the 
lingam is sometimes three-faced or tri-murti, 
and tri-lingam is said to be the source of the 
name Telinga and Teliugana, the country ex¬ 
tending from north of Madias to Ganjam and 
west to Bellary and Beder : the four-faced lin¬ 
gam is called the Choumurti Mahadeva, such 
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as may bo seen in the caves of Ellora; and of 
common occurrence in other districts, and the 
shrine of Eklinga or the one Lingam is situat¬ 
ed in a defile about six miles north of Oodipoor. 
The hills towering around it on all sides are of 
the primitive formation, aud their scarped 
summits are clustered with honeycombs. 
This ek-lingam or one phallus, is a single 
cylindrical or conical stone ; but there are 
others, termed, Selieslinga and Kot-iswara, 
with a thousand or a million of phallic repre¬ 
sentatives, all minutely carved on the mono¬ 
lithic emblem, having then much resemblnuee 
to the symbol of Bacchus, whose orgies both 
in Egypt aud Greece, are the counterpart of 
those of the hindoo Bagh-es, so called from 
being clad in a tiger or leopard’s hide, as Bac¬ 
chus had that of the panther for his covering. 
There is a very ancient temple to Kotlswara 
at the embouchure of the eastern arm of ■ the 
Indus ; and there are many to Selieslinga in 
the peuiusula of Saurashtra. At the aucient 
Dholpur, now called Barolli, the shrine is 
dedicated to Guteswara Mahadova, with a 
lingam revolving in the yoni, the wonder of 
those who venture amongst its almost imper¬ 
vious and unfrequented woods to worship. 
Very few persons of the saiva followers, of 
the south of India, ever realize the lingam and 
the yoni as representations of the organs of 
the body, and when made to apprehend the 
fact they feel overpowered with shame that 
they should be worshipping such symbols. 
The Bana-1 ingam or Ban-lingmn, aud the 
Chakram lingam are stones formed by attrition 
in a river bed, into a Jingarn-like form : thoSali- 
gram is a fossil shell, the interior parts of which 
resemble a lingam. The most frequent to be 
observed of the hindoo idols is the lingam., 
The emblem of the god Siva, wlio is usually 
styled Maha-deo. It is almost invariably of 
stone, of some kind, and is imbedded in the 
yoni, and varies from a little projecting knob 
to a considerable cylinder of two feet high and 
a foot in diameter. It is usual to describe 
it as emblematic of destruction and resurrec¬ 
tion. The figure inside the house is often of 
copper or silver. The Ada-sarpa or old serpent, 
in the form of a single cobra, or five or nine 
headed cobra, is often figured bending over the 
lingam, with the figure of a bull Nandi or 
Basava, the vahan or Siva sitting before it. 
It is usually of a dark coloured or black stone, 
j erect, d mere round pillar, rounded off at the 
, top. It occasionally rises direct from the 
ground, but mostly from a stone platform, 
from out the yoni, carried around its base. At 
the time of the mahomedan invasion this! form 
of physiologic worship would seem to have 
been prominent in the districts which theft 
arms reached. The linga temple at Somnatii 
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in Guzerat was stormed by Mahmud of 
Ghazni, much wealth was obtained, and he 
carried the gates of the temple to his own city, 
where they were put at his tomb, and remain¬ 
ed till, in 1842, the British Indian Army re¬ 
moved them. The temple of Mallikar juna, 
at Sri-sailam, in Bhima sankari at Rajali- 
raundry, in Telingana, is also mentioned, as 
are also, Mahakala and Amarcswara at Oojein : 
Omkara on the Nerbudda, Vaidya-nath at 
Deogurh in Bengal, Visveswara at Benares, 
Tryambaka at the sources of the Godavery, 
Rameswaraat Ramisseram, Kedaresa, on the 
Himalaya, and Gautamesa, the locality of 
which is not now known.* At the present 
day, in the south of India, the principal Siva 
temples are at Conjeveram, (Kauchi,) at Jam- 
buk Eswar near Trichinopoly, Trincomalee 
(Tirunamalle), Callestry (Kalahistri), and at 
Chadambaram. The Saiva hindoo, however, 
is essentially polytheist, worships at every 
temple and reverences brahmans.— Cole., 
Myth . Hind ., p. 175 ; Wilson's Gloss. ; 
Latham j Lubbock's Origin of Civil ., p. \ 
236 ; Bilrton's Pilgrimage to Meccah , VoL 

i, p. 134 ; Sonnerat's Voyage, pp. 52, 53, 63 ; 
Tod's Rajasthan , VoL i, pp. 219-514 ; Vol, 

ii, p . 658 ; Hind . Tlieat ., Vol. ii, p. 97 ; 
Cat. Ex. 1862. See Eelanus, Burabur caves, 
Hindoo, Inscriptions, Lustra! ceremonies, 
Siva, Vedas, Yavana, Yoni. 

LINGA MANU, or Gurugu, Tel. Crozo- 
phora plicata, Juss., Roxb. 

LINGA MARAM, Tam. Crozopliora pli¬ 
cata, Juss , Roxb. 

LINGA MALLE, Tel. Jasminum sp. 
A wild jasmine at Vissannapeta. 

LINGA POTLA, or Potla, Tel. Tri- 
chosauthes auguina, L. var. A variety so 
called from its short, thick pepo Br. 873. 

LINGANCITA, see Vedas. 

, LINGA YET, or Lingawant, see Janga- 
ma, Lingaet. 

LINGE OUVRE, Fr. Diaper. 

LINGI, Sans., one who wears the outward 
emblems of the lingaet order or sect to which 
he belongs ; but it is more usually applied to 
signify a pretender, a hypocrite, or one who 
assumes the external emblems of a caste or 
order to which he does not belong, or of 
which he does not perform the duties ; the 
bearer of a linga— Wilson . 

LINGIN or Linga, a large island 36 
miles long, its S. E. point is in lat. 0° 17' S, 
long. 105 # 4' E. On its‘southern part is a 
mountain with two remarkable spire-like 
peaks, called Apes ears .—Horsburgh* See 
Pulo ponobeo, Ladrone islands. 

LINGOA or Amboyna wood, is from the 
Pterospermum indioum; it is very durable, 
and takes a high polish. It was imported 
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into England from the Moluccas in consi¬ 
derable quantities at the time when the latter 
were British possessions ; it is very abundant, 
and may be had in any quantity. Very large 
circular slabs are obtaiued from the lower 
part of the tree by taking advantage of the 
spurs, or lateral growths ; they are sometimes 
as large as niue feet in diameter. A circular 
disk of wood thus obtained, nearly seven feet 
in diameter, as well as some other specimens, 
were exhibited in 1851 by Messrs. Almeida 
of Singapore, and received a Prize Medal 
from the Jury. The importation ceased with 
the cessation of British intercourse with those 
islands. The wood is abundant at Ceram, 
New Guinea, and throughout the Moluccas 
seas. It is prepared in large circular slabs 
by the natives of these islands, and can be 
obtained in almost any quantity if the pre¬ 
caution be taken of ordering it during the 
previous trading season. The Kayu Buka 
or Kyaboca wood of commerce is the knarled 
excrescence of this tree ; slabs can be had 6 
or 7 feet in diameter, by taking advantage of 
the spurs which project from the base of the 
trunk, as the tree itself has not sufficient 
diameter to furnish such wide slabs. They 
are occasionally met with as large as 9 feet 
in diameter, but the usual size is from 4 to 6 
feet. This wood is brought to Singapore by 
the Eastern traders from Ceram, Arm and 
New Guinea, and is sold at Singapore by 
weight. It is much esteemed as a fancy 
wood both in Europe and China, but the de¬ 
mand m Europe seems to have decreased of 
late years. See Amboyna wood, Kyaboka 
wood, Java woods, Pterospermum indicum. 

LINGU, Sans., from lig, to move. 

LINGULA, a genus of molluscs. 

LINHACA, Port. Linseed, Flax seed. 

L1N1IAY, Bcjrm. Acorus calamus, Linn. 

LINHO, Port. Flax. 

LINI SEMEN, Lat. Liuseed. 

LIN LINU, Hind. Cotoneaster obtusa. 

LINO. It., Sp. Flax. 

LINON, Gr. Flax. 

LINOTA CANNABINA, Common Lin¬ 
net of Europe, Siberia, Japan, Asia Minor, 
Barbary. 

LINOTA CANESCENS, Mealy Red- 
pole of the Northern regions chiefly, Green¬ 
land, Japan : an irregular winter visitant in 
Britain occurs in India. 

LINOTA MONTIUM, Mountain Lin¬ 
net. Europe, N, Asia, Japan: N. or S. 
Britain according to season : replaced in 
Afghanistan by L. Brevirostris. 

LINSEED : seed of Linum usitatissimum. 

Buzmk, Ar. 1 Iynzaad, Dut. 

Hu-ma-tsse, Chin. Flax-seed, Eno. 

Horrfroe, Dan. | Lin ; Gratae de Lin, Fa. 
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Lein-saat, Gbr. Semja-lenjanae, Hus. 

Siif,Tisi, Ulsi, Guz.Hind. Uma ; Atasi, Sans. 

Linseme, It. Linaza, Sp, 

Lini semen, Lat, Alleverei, Tam. 

Bidgierammi, Maleal. Sirru sanulveru, ,, 

Tukhm-i-katan, Pkks. Alivi tullii, Tel. 

Sicmie, Iniane, Pol. Bozir-fcokhnm ; Turk. 

Linhaoa, Port. { Keteu-tokhma ,, 

Iu India, the seed of the flax plant is its 
chief product, and is principally used in 
the manufacture of linseed oil. The first 
export from Calcutta was made by Mr. Hodg- 
kinson in 1832, and amounted to only ten 
bushels, but the increase has been rapidly 
progressive. 

1832, ten bushels. 1 1837, 32,327 muds. 

1833, 2,163 maunds. j 1839, 167,601 „ 

1834, £,826 „ | 1850, 765,496 „ 

In the year 1850-51, the amount of linseed 
imported from the Concan into Bombay alone 
was 59,076 cwt., and in the year 1851 the 
total imports into England of this product, was 
93,814 cwt., and iu 1852-53, 114,309 cwt : 
the one-sixth part of the total amount import¬ 
ed into England in that year. The value of 
the Bombay exports in 1850-51 was Rs. 
170,112, and in 1852-53, Rs. 342,926. In 
1853, Bombay exported only 4,000 tons 
of seeds, whereas in 1857 it reached 
60,000 tons. Of these linseed formed about 
two-thirds. The price of seeds were : 

Linseed per cwt. Rs. 5 to 6 

Rapeseed „ . „ 4i to 5^- 

Teelseed „ candy of 5£ cwt. „ 20 to 27 

Copra (Stripped Cocoanut) Red 

per candy of of cwt. ... „ 54 to 60 

„ ,, ,, Black „ 55 to 60 

The loss in weight in cleaning linseed 
varies according to sample. On a good lot, 
the loss should not be over 5 per cent. The 
loss in weight in Kurrachee rapeseed is 
usually about 4 per cent.., iu Kutch and 
Kattywar seed, it is very trifling. On Kliau- 
deesh teelseed, the loss is about 3 per cent. 
Cleaning expeuses come to about 2 annas 
(3d.) per cwt., but if done by machinery on a 
•large scale, these should not exceed one anna 
(1 ail.) per cwt., and calculate another anna to 
cover weighing, carting, &c. In copra there 
is no loss in cleaning. The red kiud yields 
most oil, the black being used for food, is 
dearer. Linseed has been known to cost less 
than four rupees per cwt. The following 
were the prices of oil in Bombay in 1857 per 
maund of 28 lbs.: 

Cocoanut oil ... Rs. 3 10 Gingelly oil (Sweet 

. Castor . ,, 2 15 oil) . Rs. 3 12 

Linseed oil sweet „ 3 0 

The linseed yield by expression oil in such 
great abundance, that the seeds form, for this 
purpose as well as for reproduction, an im¬ 
portant article of trade. It is grown in small 
quantities in the United Kingdom, North 
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LINSEED OIL. 

America. Sweden, Denmark, Turkey, and 
Egypt, but Russia, Prussia, Italy, and India, 
are the great producing countries. By the 
year 1862, large quantities of linseed were 
imported into Britain from India and the 
exports from all India have been 



lbs. 

tons. Va ^" e 

1850-51 

68,690,384 

30,665 170,373 

1 2 

128,258,144 

57,258 317,964 

2 3 

119,897,008 

53,525 277,958 

3 4 

91,345,632 

40,779 227,853 

4 5 

136,847,648 

61,093 389,796 

5 6. 

222,786,032 

99,458 644,704 

6 7 

177,690,352 

79,326 561,651 

7 8 

178,555,216 

79,712 636,709 

8 9 

90,016,722 

40,183 1,096,981 

1859-60 

95,271,822 

42,531 1,112,785 

1860-61 

61,577,320 

27,535 1,255,779 


Of the above, Madras exports ranged from 
the value of £227 to £2,800. For the first 
few years of the above period Bombay ex¬ 
ported only to the value of £17,051 to £34,384, 
but in 1860-1, the value of the Bombay ex¬ 
ports was £564,566 : and, in the same year, 
Calcutta exported to the value of £690,472, 
that of 1850-1 having been £153,095. 
It has long been cultivated to a limited ex¬ 
tent in Nag pore, Bellary and other parts of 
the Madras Presidency. Dr. Royle states 
that this crop in India, is never sown thickly 
or in continuous fields, but it is so grown 
in many situations and is the general mode 
of its cultivation in the linseed-producing 
provinces. In the poorer Western districts 
it is often sown as an edging crop to wheat 
and other grain because it is not eaten by 
cattle in the green state. The reasou 
given for its being sown in both Jong and 
cross drills is that the plant being weakly 
requires much sowing to guard it against the 
actiou of the weather. It does not seem im¬ 
probable that the spurious white “ atees” 
roots of the bazar are occasionally obtained 
from this or from the Goolashoopre, or Linutn 
trigyuum, indigenous iu the Lower Provinces. 
The oil cake which remains after the oil is 
expressed from linseed, contains the albumi¬ 
nous part of the seed, and is used for fattening 
cattle.— McCulloch ; Smith Mat . Med . ; 
Faulkner; Calcutta , Cat. 1862 ; J Facts for 
Factories , Bombay 1857. See Flax. 

LINSEED OIL. 

Ulsi ka tel, . Hind. 1 Avisi nuna, Tel. 

Alliveri yennai, Tam. | 

Is obtained from flax seed. When used as 
the vehicle for the harder resins, it should .be 
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pure, pale, well-clarified, and combined with 1 
the resin at as low a temperature as possible.! 
Unless these conditions be attended to, a 
dark varnish is produced which becomes darker 
by age. This oil gives softness and tough¬ 
ness to ihe resin, but produces a slowly 
drying varnish. It is .clarified for the best 
varnishes by being gradually raised to near 
the boiling point in a copper pan. The 
linsefed oil of Linum usitatissimum, is con¬ 
tained in the kernel of the seeds and may 
be either cold drawn, or, as is usual, ob¬ 
tained after the seeds have been subjected 
to a heat of 200°. The oil obtained by 
the former process is paler, with less 
colour and taste, than where heat has been 
employed. The seeds of different countries 
yield different proportions of oil, as the follow¬ 
ing yields from a bushel of seed will show 
yield of oil:— 

East, Indian 14£ lbs. to lbs. I Egyptain. lbs. 15 

15. I Sicilian . lbs. 14 

When cold drawn, it is greenish-yellow, 
and more viscid than when hot drawn. It is 
one of the cheapest fixed oils ; is what is 
called a drying oil, and is used in the manu¬ 
facture of paints, varnishes, and printing 
inks. That made in British India is inferior 
to the English oil, from the former having 
been imperfectly freed from mucilage, which 
prevents its drying. It is procurable in 
Bellary at Rs. 3-8-0 per maund. In the 
year 1852 53, English Linseed oil to the 
amount of galls. 4-552 and valued at Rs. 
8-763, was imported into Madras, whilst at 
the same time cwt. 1,045 of the seed were 
exported from hence mostly to England. 
Though the linseed oil of India is con¬ 
sidered as not possessed of the full drying 
properties of the oil prepared iu Europe, there 
is 110 doubt, this is owing entirely to the 
Indian linseed being expressed before the 
mustard seed has been separated, with which 
it is commonly mixed, in consequence of 
the two plants being often grown together. 
Linseed oil is one of the chief ingredients 
in oil varnishes and in printer’s ink ; by boiling 
with litharge its drying properties are much 
improved. 

LINSEME, It. Liuseed. 

LINTIN ISLAND, iu the Canton river, 
is of considerable size, terminating at the 
summit in a high conical peak, which is in 
lat. 22* 24' N. and 4£ miles E. of the Grand 
Lad roue. The island is in 22* 6' N. loug. 
114° i f 30" E. and 15 miles westerly, from 
the north end of Lema Island. 

LINUM AUSTRIACUM. Some of its 
flowers are pretty, and may be placed in a 
border. L. tetragynum Coleb ., grows in the 
^Khassya mountains and Nepal, and L. trigy- 


num, Roxb in the mountains of the peninsula 
of India.— Riddell . 


LINUM USITATISSIMUM, Linn. 


Buzruk, An. 

Kettan, 

Kattan, „ 

Musina, Beng., Hind. 
At.is, Tin, „ „ 

Mushina, ,, 

Miami, Matasi,, „ 

Jowus, Alai, Mahr., Due. 
Vktsch. Dut. 

Liuseed, Flax, Eng. 

Lint, Common Flax, ,, 
Lin, Fa. 

Flachs, Ger. 

Alsi, Hind. 

Lino, It., Bp. 


Linum, 

Biji rami, 

Katun, 

Linho, 

Len, Lin, 

Ooina, 

Atasi, Matasi, ,, 

Lint, Scotch. 

AUo-seroo, sanul, Tam . 
Aliverai, „ 

Atasi, Nclla avisi, 

Avisi, the seed, 

Nalla agisi, 

Madana gangamu, 


Lat. 
Malay. 
Pers. 
Port., Pol. 
Kus. 
Sans. 


Tel. 


Flax was cultivated in Egypt in very early 
periods, and both linen and cambric are now 
prepared from it, the latter being the produce 
of plants more thickly sown. It is extensively 
cultivated in many parts of British India, pro¬ 
duces abundance of seed for oil, but its fibre is 
inferior. European linseed on the other hand 
is better for fibre than for oil. By proper 
treatment, however, good fibre can be got from 
plants raised in India from European seed, 
or even from country seed if properly sown. 
At the Madras Exhibition of 1855, several 
specimens of true flax, Linum usitatissimum, 
were exhibited from Tanjore, Ganjam and 
the Nizam’s territories, of good leugth and 
pvocuable iu large quantities, but none of 
thorn were clean or of good quality all 
having been stained by rotting. Flax is 
prepared by steeping, stripping off the 
hark, and then beating, so as to separate the 
fibres. Linen and cambric are prepared from 
it, the latter differing from the former in its 
fineness, and in being obtained from plants 
which are more thickly sown. Linen, as 
clothing, is cool, from being a better conductor 
of* heat than cotton ; hut when the skin is 
covered with perspiration, or exposed to cold, 
its feels cold and chilly. The fibre of flax is 
a straight tube-like cylinder, and is therefore 
less irritatiug thau the twisted fibre of cotton. 
Hence lint, which is prepared by scraping 
lineu, is so much preferable to cotton for 
surgical dressings. Tow consists of the short 
fibres of the flax, which are removed in the 
process of hackling. It is used for a variety 
of purposes. In India, flax has been usually 
cultivated for its seed, and not for the fibre, 
the prevalence of cotton as the staple fabric 
may account for this. The. seeds are officinal 
with natives, being given (as infusion ?) for 
asthma. The seeds, after having had the oil 
pressed from them, are iu the form of a flat 
mass, commonly called oil cake. — AL E. J. 
R.; Rowell's Hand-book, Vol, i, p. 421. See 
Flax, Linseed, Oil. 

LINGAJA, see Yavana. 
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LIOKPA,Hind. Delphinium brunonianum. *dence of Jehangir, and the Reverend Edwi 

LIOLEPIS, a genus of the family Uio- Terry, that in their days, the province of 
masticidas, as under : Malwah abounded with lions. Jehangir records, 

Uromftstix hardwickii, Gray, Agra, Sind. that he had killed several, and Mr. Terry raen- 

Liolepis reeveaii, Gray , Arakan, Martaban. tions his having been frequently terrified by 

moriri. them, in his travels through the vast woods 

LION, the Felis Leo, Linn., is generally re- and wilderness of the country. Bernier, had 
cognised to be of only one species, and the lion frequent opportunities of witnessing the chose 
of Senegal,the lion of Barberry, and the lion of of this auimal, an amusement which wits 
Persia as varieties, and sportsmen are inclined reserved for the emperor Aurangzeb alone, 
to distinguish a variety in the lion of Guzerat Lions are still found in the Geer jungles, but 
and Kattywar, and another in the lion of there are no tigers, and Captain Postans ob- 
Gwalior and Hurrianah. The Lion, is the serves that while Kattywar abouuds with the 
desert king ; as the Tiger is monarch of the tiger and lion species, Cutch, the neighbouring 
jungles. It is found in Guzerat, Kattywar, province, is free from this terrible infliction, 
aloug the Runn of Cutch, in Rajputauah, The Times of India says, Lieut. Heyland, 
Gwalior and Hurrianah in British India, 56th Regiment, succeeded in killing 11 
in Persia, and in Africa. It is tolerably plen- tigers, 2 lions, several cheetas, bears, and wild 
tiful at Gwalior and also about Goonah, and jungle boars. While stationed at Deesa, he 
lions have been killed 20 miles from Saugor, shot three lions in one year. One of them 
but wretched mangy looking things. In those measured some nine feet in length. It had 
met with in India, generally, the male is nearly severely wounded Lieutenant Clarke, of the 
maneless, and usually inferior in size and ap- R* A., some time in August. A correspond- 
pearance to its African brothers. Tigers are ent °f fc he Times of India says when the 3rd 
said to avoid the lious and desert those jungles Bombay Cavalry was statioued at Rajkote iu 
in which any roving lion may make its ap- Kattywar (in 1832-33) Capts. Reeves, Berry, 
pearance. In the Kattywar district, which the au d others of that Regiment used to shoot 
lions most affect tigers are said to be unknown, lious from off their horses. Major Fulljames 
though panthers are common. It has been turned out a lion from the Bliet (a sort of 
supposed that the lion avoids the tiger, and island in the Runn of Cutch), opposite the 
in the Central Provinces since tigers have town of Junjoowara, in 1835, and followed 
been shot off, lions have begun to appear in it up to a place called Khoora Suttapoor, on 
the northernmost parts. It is moreover the southern border of the Runn, where 
unlikely that an Indian lion could contend he shot it ; and Colonel Le Grand Jacob, 
with the tiger as it is much inferior in size when 1st Assistant to the Political Agent in 
and strength. The Lion, is very rare in Kattywar, killed a lion and a lioness in one 
Affghaoistan. The only place whore lions were day in the Geer jungle valley, in the 
heard of was in the hilly country about Cabul, southern part of Kattywar, where they are 
and there they are small and weak, compared still to be found. Both Captain Reeves and 
with the African lion. “ The lion is a native of Colonel Jacob described the males as being 
Persia, and some are fouud as far as Tashkuud, maneless, and a lion kept by the Rajah of 
in a northerly and easterly direction. There Bhownuggur had none. . \ 

remains no doubt of lions iu Hurrianah In the year 1862, a correspondent in the 
in the beginning of the 19th century. In 1837, Times of Iudia writing of Kattywar, says lions 
Major Brown, (< Gunga’ of the Bengal Sport- not only exist iu certain portions of this pro- 
ing Magazine) remarked, that —** only twen- vince, but are to be found in Guzerat also, on 
ty-three years elapsed from the occupation of the range of hills near Deesa. The figure 
the country, when the lions, which were at of a lion, is on the top of each of the three 
one time in the dry and sandy deserts of the tall pillars or columns at Bettiah in North 
Hurrianah, became extinct south of the Cug- Berar. A lion was shot by Mr. Arratoon, 
ga£ Having no inaccessible dens to retire little before the appearance of the Asiatic 
to during the hot weather, the lions, from lion in the Barah jungles. Tigers, if not lions, 
necessity, took up their abode where water venture close to Allahabad in the hills near 
could be found ; and as places of this descrip- Barah. Major Benbow, of the Bombay Army, 
tion were rare, and generally near villages, in his youth a great hunter ot large game, 
their retreat was easily beaten up, and their with his companions hunted the lfon in the 
entire destruction speedily effected. In the Runn, by galloping fiercely at them* and 
month of May, a lion-shooting party h$d only firing, but continuing to gallop on without 
to ask from the people of the country, where pausing to see the effect of the shot— each of 
water was still to be found, to know whither the party acting similarly until the Bon foil* 
they might export sport ?” We have the evi- There are no difficulties to the lion craw jing 
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tlie.Burm from the south of Persia. It 
is supposed to bo the lion that visited India, 
from which the figure was taken that is used 
in the royal Anns of England. The hindoos 
in their fifth avatar of Vishnu recognise that 
deity as Nara Siugha, (Nara, amau, and Sing- 
ham, a lion) a man lion. The lion is fre¬ 
quently met with on the banks of the Tigris 
below Baghdad, rarely above. On the Euph¬ 
rates it has been seen almost as high as Bir. 
In the Sinjnr, oud on the banks of the Kha- 
bour, they are frequently caught by the 
Arabs. They abound in Khuzistan, the ancient 
Busiana: three or four together, and are 
hunted by the chiefs of the tribes inhabit¬ 
ing that province. There seem to be two 
varieties in Babylonia, a maneless one, which 
the Arabs call true believers, a maned lion, 
that they call a ghabr or ghaour, or infidel, 
the former they say will spare a mahomedan 
If he pray, the latter never. The largest lion 
seen in England, was caught, when very 
young, in Hurrianah, by Genl. Watson, and 
was presented to his Majesty, Geo. IV. 
In V 9 I. 1 of the Sporting Review, in 1845, 
the lion is cursorily mentioned as an inhabi¬ 
tant of the territories south of Gwalior. About 
1848 there was seen in Calcutta a fine living 
lioness, more than two-thirds grown, which 
had been captured as a small cub in Sindh 
It appeared healthy and vigorous ; but died 
in the course of her passage to England 
There were also, then, in the London Zoolo¬ 
gical Gardens, a young lion and lioness from 
Guzerat. From the accounts of Asiatic lions, 
there seem two distinct varieties of them: 
one comparatively maneless ; the other hea¬ 
vily maned, scarcely (if at all) less so than the 
African lion. Of the latter, again, some 
naturalists distinguish apart tlie lions of Bar¬ 
bary, Senegal, and South Africa. The lion 
seams to traverse great tracts of country and 
no doubt those of Persia and Mesopotamia, 
possibly of distinct varieties or reaving, come 
to the west of India, along the lino of the 
Indus to Sindh into Hurrianah, Rajputauah, 
towards Gwalior, Katfcywar and Guzerat, 
and that this is the explanation of the varied 
opinions put forward by sportsmen as to 
the appearance of the iious of Judin. The 
ordinary Persian liou is well maned j and 
this race is said to be identical with the 
Arabian. A fine Persian lion and lioness 
were long exhibited in the Surray Zoological 
Gardens, with a fine S. African lion and 
lioness in an adjoining den ; and, Mr. Blyth 
•ays, there was not much difference in the 
development of the mane of those two lions ; 
but the Persian was a much paler animal than 
the other. According to Mr. Warwick, 
ft pair were brought as a present to his 
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late Majesty, George IV., from Bussora, in 
the Boyne, man-of-war, Captain Campbell, 
who presented them to the Menagerie then 
at Exeter Chauge. The Asiatic, he adds, 
“differs from* the South African Lion in 
being rather less in size, with mane much 
more scanty, and of a light yellow colour, 
tipped with grey, the whole body being of an 
uniform fawn colour. The head wauts the 
width and nobleness of countenance so 
apparent in the Afridan Lion. The animal 
falls off towards the withers more than in the 
African lion ; the tail is not so delicately 
tapering, aud the tuft at the end of it is much 
larger in proportion.” Major Sir W. Corn¬ 
wallis Harris, however, had no faith in the 
existence of an Asiatic race of maneless or 
scantily maned lions: and he was as familiar 
with the lionof Guzerat as with that of South 
Africa. In the letter-press accompanying 
his Portraits of the Game and Wild Animals 
of South Africa, he says in point of size and 
complexion, the South African lion differs in 
no respect from that found so abundantly in 
Guzerat “and varying iu hue betwixt ash-col¬ 
our aud tawny-dun ; but generally possessing a 
more elaborate and matted mane : which pecu¬ 
liarity is attributable, in a greatmeasure, to the 
less jungly character of the country that he in¬ 
fests, and to the more advanced age to which, 
from the comparatively small number of his 
mortal foes, lie is suffered to attain. In India, 
the lion is often compelled to establish himself 
in heavy jungles, which comb out a consider¬ 
able portion of the long loose silky hairs about 
his head and neck ; but this is seldom the 
case in the arid plains of Africa, where the 
covert being chiefly restricted to the banks of 
rivers, or to isolated springs, he rests satisfied 
with a less impervious shade, and is often dis¬ 
turbed from a clump of rushes, barely large 
enough to conceal his portly figure.” Major 
Harris remarks, that “ amongst the Cape 
colonists it is a fashionable belief, that there 
are two distinct species of the African lion, 
which they designate the vaal and the zwart, 
or the ‘‘yellow” aud the “ black,” maintaining 
stoutly that the one is very much less fero¬ 
cious than the other : but both the colour aud 
the size depend chiefly ou the animals age ; the 
development of the physical powers, and of 
the maue also, being principally influenced 
by a like coufciugeucy. That which has been 
designated the “raaneless lion of Guzerat” is 
nothing more than a young lion whose mane 
has not shot forth ; and, he adds, thia'opinion 
with less hesitation, having slain the king of 
beasts in every stage from whelphood to 
imbecility,” A correspondent of the B. S. M. 
(for 1841,) thus writes of the liens of Hat¬ 
ty war :— u Glad as I should be to agree with 
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go accomplished a sportsman as Captain 
Harris, pud knowing at the time I write this, 
that he has killed more lions than any man 
on the Western side of India, yet having 
nearly accomplished fifty head myself, I 
wish modestly to observe that there were, 
three years ago, in Kattywar, lions with very 
dark skins,aud which in fact were called by the 
natives Kalphoota, which means in these parts 
‘ black skin,’ or * black stripe.’ These said 
lions, thirleeu in number, charged most des¬ 
perately ; and I think they made good some 
seven or eight charges upon the head of 
Captain Harris’s quondam elephant, Mowlah* 
by name. Since this batch I have killed 
many, but none in colour or courage like 
them. Out of all the lious I have killed, 9 
feet 2-inches is the longest I have seen, 
before taking the skins off for curing ; they 
are stretched to II feet frequently. Captain 
Harris gives the correct measurement of 
the animal, as distinguished from that of its 
stretched skin ; and he supplies a list of 
twenty lious and lionesses killed (by himself?) 
in Kattywar, during 1840 and 1841. These 
lious, writes Captain Smee, “ are found 
in Guzerat along the banks of the Som- 
bermuttee, near Ahmedabad. During the 
hot months, they inhabit the low bushy 
wooded plains that skirt the Bhardar and 
Sombermuttee rivers from Ahmedabad to the 
borders of Cutch, being driven out of the 
large adjoining tracts of high grass-jungle 
(Bhir) by the practice annually resorted to 
by the natives of setting fire to the grass, in 
order to clear it and ensure a succession of 
young shoots for the food of the cattle upon 
the first fall of the rains. They extend 
through a range of country about forty miles 
in length, including various villages, aud 
among others those of Borneo and Goliana. 
They are so common in this district, that I 
killed no fewer than eleven during a residence 
of about a month ; yet scarcely any of the 
natives, except the cattle-keepers, had seen 
them previously to my coming among them. 
The cattle were frequently carried off or des¬ 
troyed, but this they attributed to tigers : 
the tiger, however, does not exist in that I 
part of the country. Those natives to whom I 
they were known gave them the name of 
Ontiah Bagb, or ‘ Camel Tiger,’ an appella¬ 
tion derived from their resemblance in colour 
to the camel. They appear to be very des¬ 
tructive to domestic cattle, and the remains 
of a considerable number of carcases of bul¬ 
locks were found near the place at which my 
specimens were killed :* about ten days pre¬ 
viously, four donkeys had been destroyed at 
the village of Cashwa. I could not learn 
that men had ever been attacked by them. 
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When struck by a ball, they exhibited great 
boldness, standing as if preparing to resist 
their pursuers, and then going off slowly and 
in a very sullen manner; unlike the tiger, 
which, on such occasions, retreats springing 
and suarling. “In addition to the district in 
which I have met with fhem, these lions arealso 
fouud on the Runn near Runnpore, and near 
Puttuu in Guzerat. Some persons who saw 
them in Bombay stated that they also occur in 
Sind and in Persia. How far this latter state¬ 
ment may be correct I cannot determine ; but 
I may remark that the Persian lion that is 
at present exhibited at the Surrey Zoological 
Garden, has none of the characteristics of the 
raaueless lion of Guzerat, and seems to me 
to differ but little from individuals known to 
have been brought from Africa.” In the days 
of Lord Hastings’rule, lions were common in 
the Great Hurrianah plain. A contributor 
to the B. S. M. in 1833, remarks that 
“ Hausi was then in its “high and palmy state” 
and considered the best sporting country in 
Iudia. Lions were fouud in considerable 
numbers, although lately they have become 
exceedingly rare. * * * The first lion- 

hunt I ever was present at was the most 
beautiful sight I have witnessed. The party 
assembled at Hissar, where some of the 
sporting elephants of the Marquis of Has¬ 
tings’ retinue was stationed. A duffedar’a 
party, of Skinners Horse, accompanied us. 
The presence of sowars in Lion-hunting is 
very necessary ; the plains being extensive, 
the animal is liable to be lost after the first 
onset, unless sowars are at hand to go out on 
the flanks, or to push on ahead, to mark the 
jungle, the lion retires into. In general, when 
a lion is pursued, he will either endeavour to 
get away by sneaking off, or take to the open 
country, and there await the attack : the 
latter, a tiger is never kuown to do, and I 
consider it to form the only peculiar difference 
of the two kinds of sport. A lion that take® 
to this open fighting, gives more exciting 
sport by far than anything I have seen in 
tiger hunting, and is the most trying for 
the elephants. * * * One killed was ft 

young but nearly full grown male, stood ex¬ 
actly. 3 ft. high and was 9 ft. long ; his mane 
was 9 inches in length.” The famous Hoi 
* King George’ formerly in the Tower men#** 
gerie, and procured in Hurrianah when a 
small cub by the late General Watson, waa 
even renowned for the superb development of 
his mane ! Mr. Bennett (in his Toweh Mena¬ 
gerie) relates that in the commencement of 
year 1823, the late “General Waston, then in 
Hurrianah, being out one morning on horse¬ 
back, armed with a double barrel led-riflO, 
suddenly surprised by a large lion, 
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bounded out upon him from the thick jungle 
at a distance of only a few yards. He instant¬ 
ly fired and the shot taking complete effect, the 
animal fell dead almost at his feet. No 
sooner had the lion fallen thau the lioness 
rushed out, which the General also shot 
at, and wounded severely, so that she re¬ 
tired into the thicket. Thiukiug that the 
den could not be far distant, he traced her to 
her retreat, and there despatched her ; and in 
the den were found two beautiful cubs, a 
male and female, apparently not more thau 
three days old. These the General brought 
away: they were suckled by a goat and 
sent to England, where they arrived in 
September 1823, as a present to George IV, 
and were lodged in the Tower. ,, The 
male was the animal from which Mr. 
Bennet gives his figure and descriptiou of the 
so-called “Beugal lion and he was remark¬ 
able for the superb development of his mane, 
when little more than five years old, at which 
age the wood cut of him was executed by Her- 
vey. The sum of our present evideuee seems 
decidedly adverse to the belief that a maneless 
(or comparatively maneless) race of lions 
exists in Guzerat : but that such a race in¬ 
habits Mesopotamia is considerably more 
probable; no lion, even in Africa, attains to the 
magnitude of the largest male tigers of India. 
The lion is shorter in the vertebral column, 
and much deeper in the chest ; indicative 
of its capacity for running in pursuit : 
this the tiger never does ; and its struc¬ 
ture is more emphatically that of an 
auimal which springs upon its prey. 
Nevertheless, the resemblance of the skulls 
is so great, that there is only one certain mode 
of distinguishing them, viz., that the nasal 
bones pass back beyond the maxillaries in the 
tiger-skull, and fall short of the maxillary 
suture in the lion-skull : besides which the 
profile of the latter is generally much straigh- 
ter, while that of the former is more tom-cat 
like, showing a strongly marked obtuse augle. 
The close affinity of the two animals is 
demonstrated by the fact of their having 
intevbred and produced hybrids when in 
captivity ; aud it is curious that a newly-born 
lion-cub is far from being so utterly unlike 
a tiger-cub as might have been expected. 
They are at first obscurely striped or brind¬ 
led, and somewhat tiger-like in the coat. 
There is generally a blackish stripe extending 
along the back, from which numerous other 
bands of the same colour branch off, nearly 
parallel to each other, on the sides to the tail. 
The head and limbs are generally obscurely 
spotted. When young they mew like a cat; as 
they advance, the uniform colour is gradually 
assumed $ and at the age of ten or twelve 
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LIQUIDAMBER. 

mouths themane begins to appear in the males; 
at the age of eighteen months this appendage 
is considerably developed, and they begin to 
roar. Iu lionesses the markings of the young 
are often more or less obscurely retained till 
they are full-grown or nearly so. They were 
conspicuously visible in a Sindh lioness, about 
two-thirds grown. Lion and tiger-cubs are, 
in confinement, apt to suffer much at the time 
of developing their huge permanent canine- 
teeth ; and perhaps many die at this age 
when wild.— Bennett's Tower Menagerie ; 
Tennant's Hindustan, Vo/, i, p. 78-9 ; 
Postan's Western India, Vol. ii, p. 15 8 ; 
Tod's Travels ; Malcolm's Persia ; Calcutta 
Review, No 2 , 20£4 Dec. 1860 ; Times of 
India, Rajcote , 12*4 June 1865 ; Bangalore 
Herald, \lth June 1865; Royle, III. Him . 
Bot., p . 6 ; Bayard Nineveh , Vol. II. 
p, 48 ; R. 1 ; Naturalist's Library ; Felince ; 
Elphinstone's Cabul in 1815 ; Lieut. Irvine, 
Memoir on Affghanistan, published by the 
Asiatic Society in 1839. See Bettiah. 

LIPA is situated at no great distance from 
the Sutlej, at au elevation of 8,000 feet above 
the level of the sea. The next range to the 
eastward is that of Ruuang, separating the 
Lipa valley from that of the Ruskalau, on 
which is situated the village of Sungnam.— 
Dr. Thomson's Travels in Western Hima¬ 
laya and Tibet, p. 88 . 

LIP-DWAT, Burm. Nauelea (?) species , 
has a fine-grained white wood ; turns well ; 
used for spear and sword-handles. 

LIPEOCIRCIS SERRATA. 

LIP-LAP, in Netherland India,ahalf-caste, 
a child of a European and a native. 

L1PPA, see Kunawer. 

LIPPIA CITRIODORA, Ktii., syn of 
Aloysia citriodora, Ort. 

LIPPIA NODIFLORA, Rich., Syn of 
Zapania nodiflora, Linn. 

LIPPIA SARMENTOSA, Syn. of Zapa¬ 
nia uodiflora, Linn. 

LIPIA REPENS, Syn. of Zapania nodi- 
fiora, Linn . 

LIQUIDAMBER. 

Mia-sails, Arab. ! Liquidamber, Eno. 

Nan-tar-ok, Burm. Rab-a-mala, Malay. 

Liquid storax, Eng. | 

The geuus of plants belonging to the natu¬ 
ral Order Balsamifluae, are trees with alter¬ 
nate, palmately lobed leaves, growing in N. 
America, the Levant, the East Indies, Mexico, 
the Tenasserim Provinces, and Java. The 
bark of Liquidamber altingia of Tenasserim 
and Java is bitter, hot aud aromatic, and 
when wounded affords a resinous substance 
which is employed to mix with balsam of Peru 
aud balsam .* a similar substance isL obtained 
from L. oriental© of the Levant islands ; and 
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LIQUORICE JUICE. 


L. styraciflua of Mexico. The Liquidamber of 
commerce is a product of the three species. 
The name is derived from Liquidum, fluid, 
and Ambar the Arabic name of Amber. 
L. styraciflua a large, fine tree, is the 
species found in Mexico, and the United 
States, in the latter of which it is called sweet 
gum, and the fragrant liquid exudes, though 
not very copiously, from incisions in the stem. 
This is called Liquidamber, Oil of amber, 
and Copalm balsam, and in this form has a 
pleasant balsamic odour and an aromatic 
bitter taste. This becoming dry, forms wlmt 
is called soft or white Liquidamber, which 
resembles very thick turpentine, has a feebler 
odour thau the liquid balsam, and contains 
less volatile oil, but more benzoic acid. L. 
oriental© is a native of Cyprus, where it is 
called Xyloti effeudi (the Wood of our Lord), 
where it produces an excellent white turpen¬ 
tine, especially by incisions in the bark. It 
is also said to be produced on the island of 
Cabross, at the upper end of the Red Sea, 
near Cadess, which is three days’ journey 
from Suez. The product of the L. altingia 
is said to be mixed with the substance obtain¬ 
ed by boiling the branches of Styrax officinale, 
or acting upon them with oil, spirit or 
naphtha. The subject is interesting as con¬ 
nected with aucient commerce, inasmuch as 
old writers mention a liquid with the solid 
storax, the mia-saileh and Mia yahseh of the 
Arabs. L. cerasifolia of Wallich (Sedgwickia 
cerasifolia of Griffiths) grows in Assam, but 
it is not known if it yields any balsam,— Eng. 
Cyc., O' Shaughnessy, p . 255, 660,611 ; l'>r. 
Mason in Bengal Asiatic Society's Journal, 
June 1848 ; Hogg , Vegetable Kingdom, p. 
702 ; See Liquidamber altingia, Orientale 
styraciflua. 

LIQUIDAMBER ALTINGIA, Blnme. 

Nan-tar-uk, Burw. I Liquid storax tree, Eng. 

Liquid amber tree, Eng. | Rasamala, .Tav., Malay. 

A superb tree, native of the forests of Java, 
at elevatious of 2,000 and 3,000 feet above 
the level of the sea, aud indigenous on the 
Tenasserim coast, in some parts of which it 
is quite abundant, and a considerable stream in 
Mergui derives its name from this tree, iu 
consequence of its growing so thickly on its 
banks. The bark is bitter, hot, and aromatic, 
aud when wouuded, affords the balsam 
called liquid storax. The Rasamala orRose- 
maloes, is a stimulating expectorant influenc¬ 
ing the mucous membranes, especially that 
which lines the air passages.-—Z>r. Mason in 
Bengal Asiatic Society's Journal!, June 
1848 ; O'Shaughnessy ; Hogg , Veget.Kingd. 
p. 702. 

LIQUIDAMBER CERASIFOLIA, Wall. 

Sedgwickia cerasifolia, Qriff. 


Grows in Assam, but it is not known if it 
yields any balsam.— 0'Shaughne$sy> p> 256 ; 
Hogg, Veget . Kingd. f p. 702. 
LIQUIDAMBER STYRACIFLUA, L. 

Usteruck, Arab. Copalm bftlsam, Eng. 

Meati-lubani, ,, Liquidamber, ,, 

Salajib, ,, ltasamala, Malax. 

Meah, „ Kara-ghyunluk- 

Sillarus, ,, yaghy, Turk. 

Cotter mija, Turk., ,, 

From the bark of this tree is obtained the 

Liquidamber balsam. This is at first liquid, 
transparent, yellow, rather consistent ; its 
odour is strong, and resembles that of liquid 
styrax ; taste very aromatic and acrid. By 
long keeping it dries into a deep brown resin. 
It contains benzoic acid. One kind of liquid¬ 
amber resembles a soft pitch or turpen¬ 
tine, is opaque, whitish, of sweet and aroma¬ 
tic odour, and contains so much benzbic acid, 
that it often crystallizes on the surface of the 
mass. All these balsams are obtained either 
by spontaneous exudation, by incision into 
the bark, or decoction of the hark, leaves and 
branches. When of the purest kind, it is 
dry, transparent aud nearly white, and is 
then supposed to constitute the white Peru¬ 
vian balsam of the druggists. In all its states 
it is used to mix with the common Peruvian 
balsam. Liquid styrax is soft, of the consist¬ 
ence of honey, tenac ious, viscous, of greenish 
brown and grey colour, odour strong and 
heavy, taste aromatic, but not acrid, much 
adulterated with fragments of bark and earth, 
eutirely soluble iu alcohol. It hardens iu the 
air, and absorbs oxygen. By distillation it 
affords an acidulous water, having the odour 
of beuzoic acid, also a hot, limpid, and colour¬ 
less oil ; a solid coloured oil ; benzoic acid, 
&c. Boiled with alcohol it deposits crystals 
on cooling. Several writers attribute, the 
origin of liquid styrax to the Liquidamber 
styraciflua. Guibourt assigns it to the 
Liquidamber orientale. Fee considers liquid- 
amber and styrax to be identical, and doubts 
their oriental origin. Soubeirati deems the 
origin of styrax to be altogether unknown. 
M. l’Heritier and several other authorities 
strongly recommend styrax as a most agree¬ 
able and efficient substitute for balsam of 
Copaiba. Soubeirnn gives some excellent 
formulae for the administration of this sub* 
stance.— O'Shaughnessy, p. 610 ; Hogg 9 
Vegetable Kingdom, p, 702. 

LIQUORICE JUICE. 

Arak sus, Ait. Succus liquoritias, Lat. 

Spanish juice, Eng. Regaliz-en-bolios, Sp.;, 

Sugar alloy „ ,, pastillas, ,, 

Jetimad-ka-ras, Hind. Ati madhuramu, T ML, 
Sugo di regolizia, It. Yashti madhukamu, ,, 

This is the inspissated juice of the root of 
the plant Glycirrhiza glabra. The juice is* 
boiled to a consistency for rolling into paste 
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LIRIODENDRON. 


LITCHI 


%hen It i* wrapped in bay leaves. It costs 
455 tbe cwt —Poole, St. of Commerce ; 
McCulloch's Commercial Dictionary , p. 765. 

LIQUORICE LOZENGES, are made 
with extract of Liquorice, or of Gooncli, gum 
arabic, each six ouuces, pure sugar one pound. 
Dissolve in boiling water, and concentrate to 
a proper consistence. Use. Demulcent in 
irritating coughs.— Beng. Phar ., p. 435. 

LIQUORICE ROOT. 


Ussul-us 8UZ, Ak 

Mit’ha lakri, Dux. 

Common liquorice, Eng. 
Regliase, Vu. 

Racine douce, „ 

Boia de reglisse, „ 

Saasholz, Ger. 

Jetimad, Guz., Hind. 
Eegolizia, It. 

Ligorizia, „ 

Liquirizia, „ 

Urattmanis, »Tav. 


Root of Glycirrhiza, Lat. 
Abrua precatoaius,,, 


Uratinauia, 
Bekh-mehak, 
Uasariah mehak, 
Pao doci, 
Madhuka, 
Yaatimadhuka, 
Wellmi, Olinde, 
Regaliz, Orozuz, 
A thimadhuramu, 
Yashti madhina, 


Malay, 

Pers, 

• 

Port. 

Sans. 

Singh. 

Sf, 

Tam, 

Tel. 


Iu : Europe, the liquorice roots are obtained 
solely from the Glycirrhiza glabra and 
liquorice plants are grown in large quantities 
about Peshawur ; dug up, dried, and cut into 
pieces ; and used by the natives as a tonic in 
fever, iti doses of sixty grains, also as a demul¬ 
cent in coughs, mid in all diseases, consequent 
upon an undue accumulation ofphlegm or bile. 
Glycirrhiza glabra is a perennial plant, a 
native of the South of Europe and Persia, but 
cultivated in some parts ofEugland. The roots 
are very long, about an inch thick, flexible, 
fibrous, of a brown colour, and when fresh, 
juicy ; taste sweet. They are apt to spoil, 
and it is necessary to pack them in sand, 
wheu not required for immediate use. They 
are au article of the Materia Medica, particu¬ 
larly in coughs, colds, &c., and are also in 
demand by brewers and druggists. Liquorice 
root is imported into Bombay from the Persian 
Gulf. Dr. Mason writes of a wild liquorice 
as an iudigeuous plant in the forests of Te- 
nasserim, the bark of whose roots have the 
taste of liquorice, but it does not belong to 
the same genus, though often supposed to be 
the same tree, but the leaf and fruit would in¬ 
dicate it to be a species of Acacia. Through¬ 
out British India, howover, it is the roots of 
the Abrus precatorius t hat are sold for liquorice 
and they are a perfect substitute and sold in 
the bazaar as a medicine. If imported it is 


the root of Glycirrhiza glabra, if indi¬ 
genous, it is obtained from the root of Abrus 
precatorius.— Cat . Ex., 62 ; IPaulkner ; 
Mason ; O'Shatigknesst/. 

LIQUORICE PLANT OF INDIA, Ab¬ 
rus precatorius. 

LIRIODENDRON, the tulip tree, one 
of the MagnolioceaB, is highly ornamental, 
growing to a large size and well adapted for 
a plantation or liniug au avenue, the flowers 
are large and of a yellow and red colour which 


appear in the rains, it is easily raised from 
seed. The bark is a strong tonic and is said 
to be equal to the Peruvian. The wood is 
fine grained and smooth, used by coach makers 
and carpenters.— Riddell. 

LIS AN, Arab., the Tongue. 

LISAN-UL-ASSAFIR, Arab. Conessi 
seed ; Wi ightia antidysenterica. 

LISAN-UL-ASAR, Hind., Arab. Onos- 
raa macvocophala. 

LISAN ALHAMAL, Ar. Plantain. 

LI SAN UL KALB, Ar. Cyuoglossum. 

LISAN US SAUR, Ar. Cucalia kleinia. 
Hart’s ear.— Wight. 

LISHARI, a section of the Goorchanee 
tribe. The Lishari is a more degraded 
creature even than the Goorchanee ; his ideas 
do not exteud much beyond robbing. Being 
in the constant habit of harrassing their 
neighbours, they do not commit many eminent 
crimes. They are always ready to join in 
forays with the Murree, a more powerful 
tribe. Ia 1S50, however, oiio raid was re¬ 
ported against them ; in 1852, one ; in 1853, 
four ; and iu 1854, four. These raids were 
not however successful. In front of the 
Goorchanee and Lishari hills, and between 
llurrund and Mithunkote are plains inhabited 
by the Dreshuk, British subjects. 

LISIIK, Hind. Lightning ; Lishk mar, 
lightning struck. 

LISIANTHUS ItUSSELLIANUS, a 
handsome plant, with purple flowers, other 
species are white and yellow, the seed should 
bo sown in a light vegetable mould, in pots, 
and transplanted when about three inches 
high, the flowers are large and handsome and 
contiuue perfect for many days.— Riddell. 

LITAKEE-PUNGEllIE, Duk. Aniso- 
eheilus earnosum. 

LISOORA. Cordia myxa. 

LITAK1-PANGERI, Duk. Auisochilus 
earnosum, Wall. 

L1TCHI, Ciiin. 

Nephelium litchi. | Euphoriuin litclii, Camb. 

A fruit commonly sold in the markets of 
China, but the tree is also grown in Tenasse- 
ritn, Bengal and the Mauritius, and occasion¬ 
ally brought to England. It is the produce 
of the Euphoria litchi, a tree belonging 
to the natural Order Sapindaceae. The 
eatable part is a pulpy flesh, which covers 
a stone enclosed in a hard, dry, tesse- 
lated, prickly, pericarp. The Rambut&n, 
Nephelium lappaceum, and the Long yen or 
Longou, Nephelium longona, are yielded by ? 
species of the same genus. The Chinese cul¬ 
tivate many varieties of each. The litchi fruit 
called by the Chinese, Tauli, is imported 
from China into England in ehests, and 
can be had in Liverpool, at about 6d. 
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per dozen. The litchi looks like a straw¬ 
berry in size and shape ; the tough, rough, 
red, skin incloses a sweet watery pulp of a 
whitish colour surrounding a hard seed. The 
whampe, lichi, lungan, or, “ dragon’s eyes,” 
and loquat, Eriobritrya japouica are four ipdi- 
genous fruits at Canton. The whampe resem¬ 
bles a grape in size, and a gooseberry in taste. 
— H°99’> Vegetable Kingdom, p. 165 ; Wil¬ 
liams' Middle Kingdom ; Mason, Tennasse- 
rim ; Smith , Mat., Med., p. 155 ; Voigt, 
p. 198. See Nephelium litchi. 

LtTHANTHRAX, Lat. Coal. 

LITHANG. From Hokow, it is four days’ 
journey to Lithang, a Chinese and Thibetau 
military station, famous for its gokUroofed 
Lama monastery containing about 3,500 
Lamas. Lithang is situated on a high grassy 
plateau surrounded by mountains of perpetual 
snow, and indeed the whole country from 
Ta-tsian-loo, gradually increasing in eleva¬ 
tion, seems at this point to reach a climax. 
Not a sign of vegetation beyond grass is to 
be seen, and the town, built on the plains at 
the foot of the mountains, and surrounded by 
a wall stands out, making the nakedness of 
the country still more marked, reminding one 
of the cities seen along the shore of the Gulf 
of Cutch. Numbers of Lama priests are to 
be seen dressed in flowing garments of green 
cloth, each devoutly twirling his prayer- 
wheel, and muttering the great Thibetau 
prayer of 1 Om Maui Padmi Om!’ but not 
only amongst the Lamas is this solemnity of 
demeanour noticeable ; even the rough tea- 
traders and towns-people, dressed in their 
sheepskin coats carry prayer-wheels, which 
they constantly twirl and join in the universal 
cry of “ Omani peminee, omauee peminee !” 
which, with one exception in the case of a 
great Lama from Lassa, is the only way 
in the prayer of ‘ Om Mani Padmi Om 1’ 
is rendered during my travels in Eastern 
Thibet; and none of the people or Lamas 
could translate their prayer to me in any 
other words than “ Glorification of the Deity.” 
The great altitude and rarified air at Lithang, 
renders breathing an act of pain, but a recent 
traveller speaks of the excitement his 
arrival caused amongst the Lamas, who 
(taught by the Chinese) looked upon his 
coming as the fore-runner of the annexation 
of their country by the Palin or white con¬ 
querors of India, and met him everywhere with 
scowls of hatred and muttered curses. He was 
much struck by the physique common amongst 
the people of Lithang, which he did not notice 
in other parts of Eastern Thibet, where the 
people are mostly tall in stature, with a 
profusion of black hair hanging over their 
shoulders, while their completion is a very 


dark brown ; but many ( of the Lithangites are 
thick sturdy fellows, with short woolly hair* 
and lighter complexion, forming a great con¬ 
trast with the general appearance of the 
Eastern Thibetans. 

LITHANTHRAX, Lat. Coal. 

LITHARGE, Eng., Fr. \ 


Mih-to-sang, Chin. Lithargyriura, Lat. 

Gelit, Dut. Glofc, Rus. 

Glotte, Glatte, Gbb. Almartaga, Sp. 

Mardar-sang, Hind.,Pkrs. Litarjirio, ,, 

H’idar, „ Marudar-singhi, Tam. 

Litargirio, It. 


Litharge is a semi-vitrilied oxide of lead : 
it is usually made in the process of smelting 
argentiferous gnleua, and is employed in the 
arts by potters, glass-makers, painters, it sells 
at £18 the ton.— MeCulloch ; Smith ; Poole » 

LITHARGYRIUM, Lat. Litharge. 

LITHODOMUS, a genus of molluscs. 

L1THOSPERNUM. The roots of some 
species of Lithosperinum afford a lac for 
dyeing and painting. 

LITTORAL-CONCRETE is a variety of 
the rock which has not hitherto found a specific 
place in geological catalogues : the name has 
been conferred on it from its being invariably 
found close by the sea-shore of the Bombay coast 
and Western coast of the peninsula of India, 
and from its resemblance to the artificial stone 
formed by the cementation of sand, gravel, or 
other coarse material, by lime-water or mortar. 
It is composed of the material prevailing on 
the shores—shells, sand, gravel, and pebbles, 
and varies in its character, with the rocks in 
the neighbourhood,—being micaceous towards 
Cochin and Tellicherry, from the quantity of 
sand and other nodules from the granite and 
gneiss ; gravelly to the north of Bombay, and 
around it, composed almost entirely of frag¬ 
ments of shells. Sir Erskine Perry states that 
this strange variety of rock is to be found all 
along the Himalaya, and prevails extensively 
in Southern India. It is to be met with only 
in the regions where rains abound. Along the 
shores of Sind, Arabia, and the Red Sea, 
though the material composing it is abundant 
in a position similar to that in which it exists 
on the Malabar coast, it is nowhere cemented 
into stone. Even on Bombay island, indeed, 
the cementation is far from invariable : in* 
one part of the esplanade there is loose sand 
on the surface, and concrete beneath : at 
another, sand or concrete as the case may be, 
from the surface throughout to the rock : and , 
in a recent excavation, coocrete was found fear 
the first twenty feet, resting on a bed of fine 
sand, perfectly loose. It is frequently found to 
rest—as, for example, at Sewree and Mahim 
—on a bed of blue clay filled with kunkur and 
mangrove-roots, offering evidence of a depres¬ 
sion from the time the mangroves grewnt 
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high-water mark, so as to permit the gravel 
deposit to accumulate. The whole must then 
have beeu raised by a second upheaval to its 
present level. The principal quarries of 
these are at Versova, about twenty miles to 
the north of Bombay, where the shore is shel¬ 
tered by a vast dyke of basalt formerly sub¬ 
merged. In quarrying it, the sand, which 
seldom extends more than a few inches dowu, 
is first removed, and the rock is smooth on the 
surface. A space about twelve feet each way 
is next divided into slabs one foot square,— 
the grooves between them being cut with a 
light flat-pointed single bladed pick. These 
are raised successively by a tool something 
between an adze and a mattock, a single 
stroke of which is in general sufficient for the 
detachment of each from its bed. The blocks 
thus cut out and raised being thrown aside, 
the bed is once more smoothed, and the oper¬ 
ation resumed till the pit reaches the depth 
of six or eight, when, it being no longer con¬ 
venient to remove the stones by hand or bas¬ 
ket, a new pit is cut. This variety of build¬ 
ing material is brought in vast quantities to 
Bombay where a large portion of the native 
houses are built of it. It is not very strong, 
but with the admirable cement employed with 
such lavish hand, it makes a good and econo¬ 
mical wall.— Dr. Buisty L.L.D ., in Bom¬ 
bay Times. 

LITHOGRAPHIC STONES, are obtain¬ 
ed from Magnesian limestone ; in the valley 
of the Tumbudra near Kurnool. They were 
tried in Madras and answered well. Mr. Bing¬ 
ham made stones for lithographic purposes 
from a grey lime-stone, and used them in 
the office of the Surveyor-General. They 
answered admirably for the purpose, but the 
stone must be freshly quarried or it chips, as 
after exposure to the atmosphere it grows 
intensely hard, and can then only be sawn 
into shape.— M. E. J. R., 1850 ; Cal Cat. 
Ex.y 1862. See Limestoue. 

LITIIOSPERMUM OFFICINALE. Its 
seeds are long, very white, and like small 
stones or pearls, on which account they have 
been popularly used as a remedy for stone. 
They are kuown in India by the name of 
Lubisfirmuu. The roots of some species of 
Lithospermum afford a lac for dyeing and 
painting.— Royle ; O'Shaughnessy, p . 497. 

LITHUANIAN, see India, Sanskrit. 

LITHTUK, Burm. Alstonia scholaris, R. 
Br., Don. 

LITMUS. 

Tournesol, Fr. | Lackmug, Gar. 

A violet-blue dye, prepared chiefly in 
Holland from Lecauora tartarea, a lichen 
which grows in the Canary and Cape de Verde 
Islands. It is met with in small cqbical 
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cakes, of a dusky blue colour, light, and easily 
pulverized. It is employed to stain marble ; 
also as a chemical test of acidity, being red¬ 
dened by acids, while the blue is restored by 
alkalis ; for this purpose it is employed either 
in the form of a tincture, or of unsized paper 
coloured with it.— Waterslon ; Faulkner. 
LITSEA, Sp. ? 

Charka, Beas. Chilotu, Ravi. 

ChirnJi, Chenab. Rauli, „ 

Ohindi, Raiv. 

A small tree which grows in parts of the 
Panjab Himalaya at 2,500 to 6,820 feet, 
up to the Chenab. In some places in Chumba, 
an oil, expressed from the fruit, is burned : 
according to Madden, a species of Litsea, 
which may be this, yields a coarse oil in 
Kumaon.— Dr. J. L. Stewart . 

LITSiEA F US CAT A, Thw. A tree grow¬ 
ing to 20 feet in height in the Central province 
of Ceylon, at an elevation of 6,000 to 8,000 
feet. — Thw., En . PI. Zeylp. 258. 

LITSAEA ZE Y L ANICA, see Cassia bark. 

LITSI, Hind., Lahaul, species of Prunus 
or wild plum ; also Pyrus baccata, P. kuma- 
ouensis. 

LITTLE BASSES, see Basses. 

LITTLE BOKH ARA, also known as 
Chinese Tartary, also as Eastern Turkistau 
is a great depressed valley shut in by 
mountains of great height on three sides, and 
on the east are barren sands which merge im¬ 
perceptibly into the Great desert of Gobi. 
The Tian-Shan range separates it from Dzun¬ 
garia ; the Bolor range from Trausoxiana, 
and the Kara Koram and Kuen Lun from 
India aud Tibet on the south. The land 
is clayey near the base of the mountains but 
sandy in the central tracts. Rain is rare and 
the air is of exceeding dryness, but the cli¬ 
mate is temperate and healthy. It is well 
watered from the mountains, the waters con¬ 
verging towards the Ergol or Tarym. The 
country has gold, copper, salt, sulphur and the 
jade-stone. The southern line of the caravan 
route passes through it from Khamil to Aksu 
and Kashgar. From Aksu to Kokand is 8()0 
miles. It was subject to China from the 
beginning of the Christian era, to the time 
of Changiz Khau. After the middle of the 
eighteenth century, tile Chinese regained 
possession of it. Alti-Shahr, or the six cities, 
forms the western district, comprising Yar¬ 
kand, Kashgar, Khotan, Aksu, Yanghisar 
and Oosh-Turfan, with territories subordinate 
to each. Eastern Turkistau is eminently 
mahoraedan. Yarkand is the entrepot of 
trade between China and Bokhara. Khotan, 
from the time of C’tesias, has been eelebrated 
for its mineral products, its jadeaiid emeralds, 
its shawl woejl and Aax. It Was at one time 
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the entrepot of a vast trade with Hindustan, 
and now imports largely furs, broad cloth, 
leather, and sugar.—See Bukhara, Central 
Asia, Eastern Turkestan, India, Kabul, Kuna- 
war, Kaffir, Ladak. 

LITTLE TIBET, the Byltaeof Ptolemy 
the modern Balti. Iskardo, is the capital city 
of this Bultistan, or Balti, (called by English 
geographers, “ Little Tibet,”) a country a 
good deal to the north-east of Kashmir, and 
north-west of Ladak. Gilgit is a country, 
conquered by Goolam Singh, to the west- 
north-west of Iskardo. The Chorbat dis¬ 
trict is a dependency of the government 
of Iskardo, which, like that of Le, is sub¬ 
ject to Kashmir. The desert country by 
which Nubra and Chorbat are separated, has 
acted as a barrier to the further exten¬ 
sion eastward of the mahomedan religion 
which is now universally that of the people 
of the whole of Iskardo (or Balti) district, 
as well as of Dras. On the Indus, and in 
the valley south of it, there is no uuiuhabit- 
ed tract between the two, so that the maho¬ 
medan and buddhist population are in direct 
contact. The result is, that mahomedanism 
is in that part gradually, though very slowly, 
extending to the eastward. The namo Iskardo 
is a mahommedan corruption of the Tibetan 
name, Skardo, or Kardo, as it is very common¬ 
ly pronounced. The mountains which sur¬ 
round the Iskardo plain rise at once with 
great abruptness, and are very steep and 
bare. The houses of Iskardo are very much 
scattered over a large extent of surface, so 
that there is no appearance of a town. Bhot, 
according to Latham, is a word traceable un¬ 
der the appellations ofBultin Bultistan : But 
in Butau ; Bet in Thibet, or in such words as 
the Bhooteya or Bhotiya, and in ethnology 
comprises the Little Tibetans, the natives of 
Ladak, the Tibetans of Tibet Proper, and 
the closely allied tribes of Butan. Balti or 
Baltiyul is called Palolo or Balov by the Dard 
and Nang Kod by the Tibetans. It is pre¬ 
served in Ptolemy in Byltre. The Bhot 
country is frequently called Skardo or Iskardo 
from the name of its well kuown fort and 
capital. Balti proper is a small table land, 
aud with that of Deotsu, is about ,60 miles 
long and 86 broad,—the mean height of its 
villages above the sea is about 7,000 feet. 
The Balti, the people of Little Thibet, tho 
Byltse of Ptolemy, though Tibetan in lan¬ 
guage and appearance, are all mahomedans, 
and differ from the move eastern Tibetans of 
Le (who call themselves Bhotia or inhabitants 
of Bhot,) by being taller and less stoutly 
made. Their language differs bousiderably 
from that of Le, but only as x>ne dialect I 
differs from another. The BJfjbt of Ladak is 
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strong, hardy, short and square with a <;*- 
cidedly Mongol physiognomy—by which is 
meant a fiat lace, broad cheek, depressed nose, 
very large ears, oblique and narrow eye out** 
tailed at the corners; black hair and |ew 
stature, their average height being 5 : $©et 
6*1 inches : the skulls are less Mongolian, 
having a capacity of 72 cubic inches, 80 
cubic inches being a fair capacity for ft 
Europeau. The grand Lama is a Bhot. 
The ordinary monk or priest in Tibet is the 
Gylong :—above whom are the Lamas or pre¬ 
sidents, aud below whom are the Tohba and 
Tuppa. The Tuppa is a probationer who is 
admitted into the establishment to which he 
would attach himself at the age of 8 or 10, 
aud receives instruction accordingly. At 18, 
he becomes a tohba, and at 24 a Gylong, pro¬ 
vided his acquirements bo satisfactory. There 
are two sects, the Gyllupka, who dress in 
yellow, and the Shammar in red, the Sham- 
mar Gylong being allowed to marry. The 
Bhot of tho Tibetans have been extending 
westward. As a general rule, the Himalaya 
mountains divide Hindustan from Bhotlond, 
but there are Bhot in several parts south of the 
crest of those mighty mountains in Gurhwal 
and Kemaon. The people of Le, the eastern 
Tibetaus, call themselves Bhotiah, or inhabi¬ 
tants of Bhot. They are not so tall and are 
stouter made than the Tibetans of Balti or Lit¬ 
tle Tibet, who though Tibetan in languageand 
appearauce are all mahomedans. • Little 
Tibet is occupied by the Bhot race. Tibet, in 
the language of Ladak is called Bod, and in 
Tibetan Bod-Pa, whence the word Butan of 
the plains applied to Tibet. Tibet is called 
Se-Tsang by the Chinese. Tibet is divided 
into Upper, Middle and Little Tibet, and ex¬ 
tends from Lhassa to Gilghit, a distance of 
1,200 English miles. Little Tibet contains 
about 12,000 square miles, is about 170 miles 
long, and lies between 74° and 76* 35' E. 
Little Tibet or Bultistan is called by the 
Kashmiri Sri Butan. Tibetan districts are 
Khapolor, Chorbad, and Keris, on the8hayok 
liver ; Khartakshe, Totte and Pargut^ on 
the Sing go ebu ; Shigaron the Shigar river, 
and Balti and Rongdo on the Indus. Tibet 
is mentioned by Abu Zaid ul Hasan in A. D. 
915, by Ibu Ilaukal in a. d. 950, by Abu 
Rihan in 1030, and by Edrisi in a. d. 1154, 
Some suppose that Marco Polo entered Thi¬ 
bet, but the wonderful stories which he tjftlfo 
of its people indicate that he wrote from.hewr** 
say. He, however, sojourned in the hills ef 
Badakshan for the sake of his health, and be 
describes the countries of Wakhau, Panier, 
Bolor and Kashmir. And, notwithstanding 
the wide-spread fan?© of Prester jcAn^.^ie 
first Eurbpeans seem to have visited \\$m 
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country in the middle of the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury. Yul-Suug orL’hassa, the resideuce of 
the grand Lama, is the capital of Butau or 
Northern or Upper Tibet. Leh or Ladak is 
the chief town of that part of Butan called 
Middle Tibet ; and Iskardo is the principal 
place in Little Tibet. The Bulti or natives of 
Little Tibet say that Ladak, Iskardo, Khopalu, 
Purik, Nagyr, Gilghit and Astor, are distinct 
Tibets. The people of Ladak are buddhists ; 
those of Little Tibet are shiah mahomedans. 
In their marriages the bride comes to the 
house of the groom. Cultivation iu Little 
Tibet is carried on entirely by irrigation. 
The language of Tibet has thirty simple let¬ 
ters, out of which fifteen different sets are 
formed, which may be used with a prefix of 
some other letter. Thumi Sambhuta was 
the first who taught the Tibetans the use 
of the Kashmiriau characters, which rcmaiu 
unchanged to this day. More rain falls in 
Tibet than in Ladak, approaching even to 
a rainy season. Slavery is a Tibetan insti¬ 
tution. Polyandry is common. The gra¬ 
vel of its steppes yields gold, but the value 
of the crude borax of its lakes is far greater 
thau its precious metal. The tea trade 
of Tibet is carried ou in the form of blocks, 
weighing about 8 lbs. aud which sell at from 
12 to 48 shillings each. Little Thibet, has 
several times teudered its allegiance to British 
India.—Dr. Thompsoti's Travels in Western 
Himalaya and ' Tibet , pp. 204, 219, 247 ; 
Mrs . Hervey's Adventures of a Lady in Tar - 
tary, VoL i, pp* 213-14 ; Cunningham's La¬ 
dak ; Latham's Ethnology ; Mason ; Camp- 
hell, p. 48 ; Timkowski's Journey to Peking , 
'VoL ii, p. 312. See Haiti, Bylrae, Dard, 
Gangi Range, India, Kabul, Kafer. Kailas, 
Kara-koram, Ladak, Sikh, Skardo, Tibet. 

LIVISTONIA ROTUNDIFOLTA is sup¬ 
posed, by Mr. Wallace, to he the fan-palm, of 
the leaf of which the people of Celebes make 
water buckets and baskets. 

L’LAMA, also written Lama, the spiritual 
ruler of Tibet. Iu Tibet, the sovereigu Lamas 
are deposited entire in shrines prepared for 
their remains which are ever afterwards re¬ 
garded as sacred, and visited with religious 
awe. The bodies of the inferior Lamas are 
usually burnt, aud their ashes preserved in 
little metallic idols, to which places are assign¬ 
ed in their sacred cabinets. Ordinary persons 
are treated with less ceremony—some are 
carried to lofty eminences where they are left 
to be devoured by ravens,, kites, and other 
earnivirous animals. But they also have places 
surrounded by walls where the dead are placed, 
Ther* Mongols sometimes bury their dead ; 
often they leave them exposed in their coffins, 
or .cover them with stoues, paying regard to 
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the sign under which the deceased was bot*n, 
his age, the day and hour of his death, which 
determine the mode in which he is to be in¬ 
terred. For this purpose they consult some 
books, which are exclaimed to them by- the 
Lamas. Sometimes they burn the corpse, or 
leave it exposed to the birds and wild beasts. 
Children who die suddenly are left by their 
parents on the road. In Spiti, in the N. W. 
Himalaya, when a person dies, the body is 
sometimes buried, or burnt, or thrown into 
the river, or cut into small pieces and burnt, 
admonitions are made over the body to the 
departed spirit, such as do not trouble your¬ 
self, your cannot enter it (meaning the dead 
body) in summer, it quickly becomes corrupt. 
In Tibet, civil and military appointments 
are made by the Dalai L’laraa au& the 
resident Chinese minister of Anterior Tibet. 
Their grades are five* Ihe highest being 
equivalent to the Chinese third, but the button 
which declares a rank in Chiua is worn only 
by the Tangut, who appear to succeed only 
to hereditary offices ; the L’lama wear no 
button by reason of the peculiarity of their 
head-dress. In Anterior Tibet, are 10 ying, 
cantonments, or encampments, classed as 
great ; 43 as middle-sized, 25 as small, and 14 
as frontier posts. In Ulterior Tibet are 14 
middle class and 15 small ying. The tsan- 
tsan are supported by a contingent of 640 
luh-ying from Sz’cliuen under a yukih, a tn- 
sze, three captains, and six subalterns, who 
are distributed through both provinces ; the 
native soldiery are but 3,000, 1,000 in An¬ 
terior, 1,000 in Ulterior Tibet, 500 at Piug- 
jill aud 500 atDziang. They are divided 
into small sections of 25 under a ting-funjg ; 
five of these make 3 taifung’s command ; 
two of these, a yu-lung’s ; two of these a 
tai-fung’s : there are six of the last in 
Tibet.— Wade's Chinese Army , pp. 71, 72. 

LLIN, Cymric. Flax. 

LOADSTONE. 

Magneet, Dut. Alian-suban, Pers. 

Aitnaat, Fr. Magnit, RUS. 

Magnet, Gek. Kauntum, Sans., Tel. 

Chumuk-I’uttur, Guz. Huzere mekn&tes, „ 

Calamita, It. Iman, SP. 

Magnea, Lat. K&undum, Tam. 

Batu braui,Basi-brani,MAL 

Magnetic iron ore, aperoxide of iron, is found 
in considerable quantities in most countries. 
Ayaskanta mani Snlakeva, “ Like a rod of the 
ironstone gem,” is a phrase used in the Sans¬ 
crit poem Malute and Mad’havo, and makes 
it seem possible that artificial magnets, as well 
as the properties of the loadstone,,were known 
to the ancient hindoos. Tho loadstone as 
sung by Orpheus was supposed to detect adul- 
tery.— Mcmdloch ; Malate and MacThava 
in Hindu Theatre, VoL ii, p. 22./ 

LOASA, ak interesting geuus of plants, 
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LOCUM. 


some species of which possess the properties of 
nettles, the flowers are rqd, white ami yellow, 
they are grown from seed, and any common 
soil suits them.— Riddell. 

LOBAGARH, in lat. 29° 58', long. 79 18', 
a town in Kamaon, on an affluent of the Ram- 
ganga. Its fort is 6,430 feet, or 6,461 feet 
above the sea according to Webb,in J.A.S., 66. 

LORAN, Boswellia serrata, also Styrax 
benzoin, yielding Gum Benjamin, used as 
a stimulant, aud eaten in pawn leaves ; the 
“attar” of India, sublime the benzoin acid 
very purely, and administer it as an aphrodi¬ 
siac : one seer costs from two rupees to two 
and a half. The gum resin of the Boswellia 
thurifera is also considered as “ luban” by 
the coinmunity.— Genl. Med. Top., p. 144. 

LOBE KE BHAJI, Duk. Dolichos 
catiany, Dolichos tranquebaricus. 

LOBELIA, is an interesting genus of 
plants, easily cultivated in Southern Asia 
by seed, the blossoms are extremely beauti¬ 
ful from their variety of colours, they require 
a light rich soil, with a moderate quantity 
of water. Dr. Wight, in leones gives Lo¬ 
belia aromatica, exeelsa, nicotianaefolio, tri- 
chandra, trigona. L. cardinalis, is an annual 
creeping glabrous plant, a native of China. 
Flowers of a pink colour. In gardens it 
spreads over the soil, rooting at every branch, 
and is well-adapted for borders to parterres. 
L. erinus, and varieties are pretty little pro¬ 
cumbent plants, generally having blue flowers, 
succeed well in the flower beds, raised from 
seeds ; will not live through the hot weather. 
L. nicotianaefolia, erect, leaves subses- 
sile, lanceolar, acute, eutire, raceme termi¬ 
nal. A stout tall species, occurring in the 
vicinity of Bangalore. L. radicans, acciden¬ 
tally introduced from China iuto the Calcutta 
garden, where it flowers during the rains ; 
small, much branched, spreading over the 
ground, and sending forth roots from each 
branchlet. Dr. O’Shaughnessy instituted 
numerous experiments with this species, but 
found it to be altogether iner t.—Jaffrey ; 
Riddell ; Wight's leones Planta/rum ; 
O'Shaughnessy , pp. 424-5. 

LOBELIA INFLATA, Indian tobacco. 
A native of the Uuited States ; an acrid 
narcotic aud violent emetic ; in small doses 
diaphoretic and expectorant. A popular 
remedy in the United States, where from 
incautious use it has often proved fatal. 
Its chief employment is in asthma, and in 
the form of enema in strangulated hernia.— 
<ySkaughnessy , p . 423. 

LOBELIA SUCCULENT^ Blume , 
Neilgherry grass. A small procth&bent plant, 
well-adapted for hiding the ejtftn in flower¬ 
pots, as is also L. erinus. $f- 
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LOBELIA TRIGONA, a small annual 
ramous plant which delights in wet pasture 
ground, and appears during the wet andeold 
seasons.— O' Shaughnessy, p. 426. 

LOB ELI ACE AS, Juss ., comprises 2 Gen., 
15 sp., viz., 1 Piddingfonia, 14 Lobelia. 

LOBIA, Hind. Dolichos sineusis, also D. 
catiauy. Kala lobiu, is Dolichos lablab. Large 
red and white beans, haricot bean, Phaseolus 
vulgaris or P. lunatus. Lobiau, a white bean 
with a black eye, Dolichos sinensis. 

LOBIPES HYPE ItBOREUS, Phalaropus 
hyperboreus, the Bed-necked Phalarope, lias 
the circuit of northern regions : one specimen 
obtained in Nicaragua, and a pair in the 
Bermudas. It is a little arctic bird, of rare 
occurrence even in the north of Scotland, 
Orkney and Shetlaud : but a specimen was 
about a. d. 1845, procured near Madras, 
which is now in the Calcutta museum. 

LOBI-VANELLUS LEUCURUS. This 
is found in Iuuia, the only Indian specimen 
previously recorded was obtained in Calcutta. 

LOBOTES ERATE, Cuv. and Val. 

L. Farkarii, Cuv. and Val. 

Ikan batu, or Ikan Pichat prick, Malay. 


This fish has a total length of 2 feet 5 inches ; 
it inhabits the sea of Penang, Malayan 
Peninsula, Singapore, Java, Madura, Malabar, 
Ceylon, Bay of Bengal, and estuaries of the 
Ganges. The air-vessel is very large, about 
£ of the total length, silvery white and of a 
lanceolate shape. It is excessively thin and 
so firmly adhering to the back, that but a 
small part can be removed. The isinglass 
is by the Chinese dealers considered to be of 
good quality, but the small quantity procur¬ 
able renders the fish less valuable in this 
respect. — Cantor. 

LOBSTER, Ecrovisse, Fr. ; Cancer, Lat. 
One of the Crustacea. 


LO CHOU, a high island, flattened at top, 
at the mouth of the Cantou river, lying north¬ 
ward of Pootoy. 


LOCK. 

Sloten, Dut. 

Serrures, Fiu 

Sclilosaer, Gkk. 

Tala, Guz. Hind. 

Kufl, Kulf, . 


Sorraturc, It. 

Kufl. Pees. 

Fecbadura*, PORT. 

Saniki, Bus. 


CerraduiM, Cerrajo», Sp. 


An implement applied to doors, boxes, &c., 
for securely fastening them.— McCulloch's 
Commercial Dictionary. 

LOCRIAN, an ancient race who followed" 
the system of maternal descent. The Aka. 
Podwal, are a caste in Malabar and Cauaii 
who follow the rule of Marumakatayam, or 
descent from mothers, the descensus ab 
utero of the Locrians, who drove the Sicilian*! 
out of a part of Italy. See Polyandry. . 

LOCUM, Lat., Sans. A place, a locality, 
a world. See Hindu, Loka. 
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LOCUSTELLA RAYI, the Salicavia 
locustella or British Grasshopper Warbler of 
Europe, Asia, and North Africa, is migratory. 
Has once been obtained in Central India, and 
once in Lower Bengal ; where an affined 
species, L. rubescens, is not uncommon. 
Both specimens are in the Calcutta museum. 
Jfc-wouId appear to be not uncommon atMhow. 
A specimen has also been seen from the north¬ 
west Himalaya. 

LOCUST. 

Jarad, Ar. Maig, Pkrs. 

Jarad-ul-bahr, ,, Malakh, ,, 

Faridi, Egypt. Malakh-i-lialal, ,, 

Ophiomachez, Gr. Malakh*i-haram, ,, 

Chargol, Hkb. Malakh-i-daryai, ,, 

One of the principal genera contained in 
the family Locustidae, is the Locusta of 
Leach , in which the hinder legs are about 
equal to the whole body in length, and the 
antennse filiform or terminated in a club. 
Upwards of twenty species of this genus are 
known, and it is to this group to which the 
Gryllus migratorius of Linnaeus belongs, a 
large species which has occasionally been 
found in Britain, and which in some parts of 
Europe sometimes multiplies to such a degree 
as to devastate large districts. Africa at all 
times appears to have been peculiarly subject 
to the ravages of locusts. Mr. Barrow states, 
that, on one occasion, in the southern parts of 
Africa, an area of nearly two thousand square 
mile* might be said literally to be covered with 
them. When driven into the sea by a north¬ 
west wind they formed upon the shore, for 
fifty miles, a bank three or four feet high, and 
when the wind was south-east the stench was 
so powerful as to be smelt at the distance 
of 150 miles. The locust migrates in masses. 
They often cross from Africa to Madagascar, 
from Africa to Syria and sometimes to Italy. 
Their ravages in the North-West Provinces, 
in 1832, as described by Dr. McGregor 
in Jl. of Med. Soc., N. W. I\, 1842, 
Vol. i, mentions that a doud of locusts ap¬ 
peared in the neighbourhood of Jubbulporc 
about 6 P. m. The compact black mass 
afforded a curious spectacle as it catne waft¬ 
ing on the wind from the north-east, speeding 
wesfcwards,.and apparently making forMundla. 
When we take iuto account the myriads of 
units that often go to compose one of these 
living clouds, we cease to wonder at the ravag¬ 
ed aspect almost instantaneously exhibited by I 
the fields, the locust columns have marched 
over. A host of red locusts, once spread 500 
miles over the Mahrattn country all around 
Poon&h and devastated it. The Acrydium 
(Gryllus) migratorium which, at intervals, 
devastates some countries, is that of Africa and 
the South of Asia, aud G. gregarius that of 


] Sinai. The migratory locust, Acrydium (or 
uEdipodium) migratorium, which occurs in 
Africa and the South of Asia, is greenish, 
with transparent elytra, of a dirty grey, 
whitish wings and pink legs. They have the 
power of inflating themselves with air and of 
travelling about 18 miles a day. They are 
bred in the deserts of Arabia aud Tartary. 
Pottinger states that it is a strange though 
unquestionable fact, that these destructive 
insects never penetrate to the districts of 
Saharawan unless in years of drought and 
famine ; they then come as though it were 
to complete the devastation, and what is still 
more astonishing, they iuvariably appear 
from one quarter (the south-east) and return 
to the same. Locusts visit the Punjab and 
North-West Provinces and do much mischief 
while pursuing their devastating course. 

On one 14th September flights of locusts 
made their appearance in the Jubbulpore, 
Chinvvarrah, and Iloshungabad districts of 
the Central Provinces, taking a south-wester¬ 
ly direction. A report dated 7th Sep. from 
Iloshungabad, stated that locusts made their 
appearance in great numbers in this district. 
They came from the Bhopal territory, aud 
appeared to be making their way to the west¬ 
ward in the direction of Eilichpore ; they 
kept close to the foot of the Satpoora range 
of hills. The country between Etarsee and 
Rampoor was covered with them; when in the 
air, they appeared like clouds, and when pass- 
I ing through them they lay as thick as snow 
on the ground devastating the whole of the 
country. The genus Acrydium of Latreille 
may be distinguished from CEdipodu by the 
presence of a large and prominent tubercle 
on the praes tern urn, or between the two fore¬ 
legs, by the one central ocellus instead of 
three disposed triangularly, and by the deep 
transverse striae of the prothorax. The 
species A. peregrinum of Olivier has been 
described by that author in his “ Voyage 
dans l’empire Othoman,’ , and by M. Audinet 
Serveille, in his treatise on the Ortboptera 
forming part of the Nouvelles Suites a Buffon, 
p. 666, from which I extract the following : 

“ Length about 2^ inches. Body smooth, gene¬ 
rally of a lively yellow, occasionally of a pale 
and clear red (rougeatre.) Head of the same 
colour, smooth, with its hinder part marked 
by two oblique ferruginous liues, often indis- 
tiuct, Prothorax marked with small points 
-especially behind ; dorsal elevation slight ; 
transverse liues distinct. Elytra (wing-covers) 
longer than the abdomen, narrow, rounded at 
tip, of an opaque yellow at the base, and 
along the anterior bolder ; the rest transpa¬ 
rent and colourless, charged throughout with 
square dusky pitches of which those near the 
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base are opaque, the others open (fenestrees) .istis,” the Hebrew name (arbeh) from the 

taie? tmed by * Un .'° n t° f i al ' k "T VeS ’, de ' i , oot “ ,0 the Sanscrit from the 

tACtlGd. 11 non ft pnlrwivlAca m*Ann /1 . 1 ....~ j. it a _ 1 « 1 * * . . 


tached upon a colourless ground ; these 
patches form towards the extremity of the 
elytra irregular transverse bauds. Wings 
ample, as long as the elytra, transparent, 
colourless, lustrous ; nerves } f ellow ; base and 
anterior border tinged with yellow. The 
abdomen, and under the surface of the body 


it/' — « W H Viu UIO 

root “ to leap,” the Arabic from one signify- . 
ing devastation, give, when taken together, a 
tolerably full description of the insects* habits. 

Aristotle’s description of its metamorphoses 
(De Animalibns, v. 28), is accurate enough, 
but appears to be drawn from those species 
which form the family Gryllidse of modern 


rJ*-°7 a “ d sh, "'“S 5 th e terminal pieces j entomologisls. The females, he says, are 
t. Legs of a bright yellow, spiues of the furnished with an ovipositor (Kauios) by 
posterior tibiae with b ack tips. Ante,in* j means of which they lay their eggs in the 
yellow at base, then darkish. The yellow | ground, choosing especially such localities * 
paits replaced m some individuals by red. , the cracks in a soil broken by the plough 

This author described Ins yellow variety from [The ova remain beneath the surface during 

specimens taken in Senegal, the red one from winter, enveloped in a sort of pouch, or thin 
Mount Sinai, a wide distribution. Both earthy film ; in spring they produce a small 
varieties occur in India, those from Rancegunj | black locust, which grows larger, shedding 

its skin from time to t.im« Thl 


show no trace of red, while m those ordinarily I its skin from time to time. The locusts die 
described red is the predominant colour, ■ after breeding, being killed by a scolex or 
^®‘ ve, , e . h “ s fi f ure » T t ie led variety in his j worm produced in the throat. This last ob- 
c nr P atC ’ fig ' - 3 ‘ / Ie <1 "° t 1 eS flom ,1C work ! nervation is evidently derived from the n ro . 
of Oh vie. % previously named, a description of ceedings of some sort of ichneumon larva 
the habi s of this spec.es sufficiently resent, observed by Aristotle himself whose research 

bling what we have lately observed. Ac- and correctness make him as much to be tol ed 
companyiug the burning south winds in | upon as any modern observer 


pere- 

Ara- 


Syria, he says, clouds of locusts (A. 
grinum) arrive from the interior of 
bia and the south of Persia causing a devas¬ 
tation as completqjmd almost as rapid as that 
produced on Europe by the most violent, hail¬ 
storms. It is difficult to express the effect 
of the sight of the whole atmosphere filled on 
every side, and to an immense height, with an 
innumerable quantity of these insects, moving 
in slow and uuiform flight with a noise like 
that of rain, the sky darkened and the light, 
of the sun diminished. In one instant 
the flat roofs of the houses, the streets and 
the fields were covered with locusts, and 
in two days they had destroyed nearly all 
the foliage, but fortunately their life was but 
short, and they seemed to have emigrated 
only to reproduce themselves and die. For 
some days after the fields were covered 
with their bodies. The Aerydium lineole, 
sold for food in the markets of Bagdad, 
and the (Edipoda migratoria, extending its 
ravages from Tartary to Central Africa and 
from Paris to Ispahan, are the only other 
well-known migratory and, so to speak, epi¬ 
demic species, but sporadic species sometimes 
multiply to such an extent as to cause infinite 
local damage. In 1861, in rent-free lauds in 
Khoorda belonging to the temple of Jugga- 
nath, the rice^crop was nearly destroyed by a 
small green Aerydium about an inch in length, 
called Jhin tiki by the Ooriya. 

These insects have received characteristic 
names in many languages, for without laying 
stress on the old derivation of lochst, “ a locis 
485 j 
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Pliny, as usual, repeats Aristotle, adding 
traveller’s tales more or less improbable. As 
an instance of his want of personal observa¬ 
tion, take liis statement that the newly hatch¬ 
ed locust is without legs, whereas like ail of 
the Orthoptera it is similar except in size and 
the absence of wings to the perfect state of the 
insect. “ The locust seizes a serpent by the 
throat and kills it.” They are three feet lone 
m India, and their dried legs and thighs are 
used as saws (cruribus et feminibns serrarum 
usum proebere,—“ by the women,” oddly add 
Kirby ami Spence, evidently confoundine 
feminibns with feminis.) “Flights of them fail 
suddenly and fortuitously into seas and pools 
and so die. Some say that they cannot fly by 
night in this forgetting that they frequently 
cross long tracts of ocean, impelled by hunger. 

1 heir visits are looked upon as signs of God’s 
wrath They obscure the sun, and the whir¬ 
ring of their wings is that of a flight of large 
Jirds. As though it were nothing to have 
crossed the ocean they soon spread over im¬ 
mense tracts of 1 and, devouring all they can 
to the very doors of houses, and blighting 
with their touch what they do noteat. They 
visit Italy from Africa, and drive the popu¬ 
lation to consult the Sibylline books In 
Gyrene public war is by Jaw declared upon " 
them, three times in the year, viz., upon their ’ 
ova, upon the larvae and upon the adult 
insect; whoever will not help is prosecuted 
as a deserter. In Lemnoes every man ie ^ 
dbliged to produce a certain number of dead 
locusts. They also encourage choughs (Grac- 
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enla) which destroy many. The Parthians 
feed on locusts.” 

History is full of accounts of the destruc¬ 
tion caused by this plague ; and one feature 
appears in nearly all the descriptions—the 
simultaneous death of whole flights, and 
pestilence ensuing on the putrefaction of their 
bodies. So Joel : “but I will remove far 
off from you the northern army—and his 
stink shall come up, and his ill-savour shall 
come up because lie hath done great things.” 
(Joel, ii, 20.) It is not known whether this 
cause of annoyance has yet beeu experienced 
in India ; if not it is probably owing to the 
flights being comparatively small and divided. 
Kirby ami Spence, i, 218, relate on the autho¬ 
rity of Major Moor, author of the Pantheon, 
that a flight of red locusts (evidently identi¬ 
cal with Indian species) forming n column 
500 miles long ravaged the Mahratta country. 
Serveille, has drawn some observations from 
M. Solier (Annales de la Societe Entomolo- 
gique de France, ii, 486) on the measures 
adopted iu the South of France to reduce 
the numbers of these insect pests. The com¬ 
munes have for centuries hack spent large 
amounts on this object. In 1813 Marseilles 
expended 20,000, aud Arles 2o,000 francs ; 
and money is still allowed for the same pur¬ 
pose, 25 centimes are paid for two pounds 
weight of insects, and 50 centimes for the 
same weight of eggs. The hunt commences 
in May, and almost the whole population 
of certain villages is employed in it. A 
cloth of coarse web is carried by four men, 
one holding each corner. The two who 
walk first make the foremost edge of the 
cloth sweep the ground, and the insects leap 
into the cloth where they arc caught as in a 
bag. A small bag at the end of a stick, like 
an entomologist’s bag net, is also used. The 
females lay from August to October ; the 
eggs being placed in holes in the earth iu a 
cylindrical tube of glutinous matter covered 
with a thin envelope of earth (exactly as 
quoted above from Aristotle ) The tube is 
about an inch and a half long by 3 or 4 lines 
wide, and placed horizontally. Each tube 
coutains from 50 to 60 eggs, and a child train¬ 
ed to the work can collect 10 to 14 pounds 
per diem, each pound containing about 800 
eggs. In other places carts are driven up 
and down over the breeding grounds with the 
object of destroying the egg-pouches by 
crushing them into the earth. Trumpets and 
even cannon have also been used to turn the 
course of the fight, but probably without 
success, as the auditory organs of insects are 
not greatly developed, though in the case of 
bees similar methods have long been success¬ 
fully employed. In some parts of Africa they 
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are cooked and eaten by the natives. The 
natives of Senegal are said to dry them, and 
having reduced them to powder, use them as 
flour. Captain Yule (page 114) in his account 
of an interview with the king of Burmah, and 
the repast which followed, mentions that the 
most notable viand produced consisted of fried 
locusts. These were brought in hot and hot, 
in successive saucers. They were very much 
like what one would suppose fried shrimps 
would taste. The inside, he believed, was 
removed and the cavity stuffed with a little 
spiced meat. Locust curries have generally 
been pronounced insipid, and the ordinary 
method of eating them is fried in butter, but 
has not been tried in this country. They*are 
also recommended to be boiled with mqlted 
butter, or roasted, with a little salt: the G. 
migratoria is more substantial than the Indian 
locust. The Acridophagi of CEthiopia who 
subsisted entirely on this aliment are, how¬ 
ever, said to have been thin aud weak, 
and to have suffered a precocious aud 
agonizing death. These people lighted large 
fires of dry leaves under the flight and so 
brought the insect down in considerable 
numbers. A character in Aristophanes 
(Acharn. 1116) raises the question whether 
locusts or fieldfares arc the daintiest eating, 
and answers in favour of the locust, from 
which one might infer that it was a recogniz¬ 
ed, though not a frequent, article of food 
among the Greeks. The Hottentots, unlike 
the Acridophagi above-mentioned, are said 
to grow fat upon this diet. * Burton says of 
the Arabs that where they have no crops to 
lose, the people are thankful for a fall of 
locusts. Iu El IIejaz the flights are un¬ 
certain ; during the last five years preceding 
Captaiii Burton’s visit, El. Medinah had seen 
but few. They are prepared for eatiug, by 
boiling in salt water and drying four or five 
days in the sun : a “ wet” locust to an Arab 
is as a snail to a Briton. The head is plucked 
off; the stomach drawn, the wings and the 
prickly part of the legs are plucked, and the 
insect is ready for the table. Locusts are 
never eaten with sweet things, which would 
be nauseous : the dish is always “ hot” with 
salt aud pepper, or onions fried in clarified 
butter, when it tastes nearly as well as a 
plate of stale shrimps. At Bushahr, these 
insects are generally called Maig, aud some¬ 
times Malakh, one kind is distinguished by 
the epithet halal, the eating of it being “ law¬ 
ful the other is haram or “forbidden this 
is smaller and more destructive than the Mal¬ 
akh halal, from which it differs also in colour. 
The Arabs prepare a dish of locusts by boiling 
them with salt, aud mixing a little oil, butter or 
fat; they sometimes toast them before a fire, 
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or soak them ia warm water, and without 1832, Vol. i; Schizodactylus in Friend of 
any further culiuary process* devour almost India 9 Nov. 12 ; Pottingcr's Travels, Bcloo- 
every part except the wings. Ouseley eat chistan and Sinde , p. 129 ; Eng . Cyc . ; 
several locusts variously cooked, and thought Burton's Pilgrimage to Meccah , Vol . iii, p. 
them by no means unpalatable ; in flavour 92 ; Ouseley's Travels , Vol. i, pp. 195, 198 ; 
they seemed like a lobster or rather a shrimp ; Niebuhr's Travels, Vol. ii, p. 355 ; Well- 
one neither offensively stale, nor absolutely sted's Travels , Vol. ii, p. 222 ; Palgrave . 
fresh. In many countries of Asia, in Africa, LOCUST TREE, Eng. Hymencea cour- 
and even in some parts of Europe, they have baril, Linn. , f $$ 

often carried with them not only famiue but LODAlt, IIini>, SympliStfbs erataegoides. 
pestilence ; destroying leaves and fruits ; corn, LODDUGA, Tisl. Sytpplocos racemosa. 

herbage and everything that wore a vegetable LODEE or Lot, from' whom a clan of 

appearance ; while they caused infectious Patthans have descended, 
diseases by the putrefactiou of their bodies. LODER-BARK, see Dyes, Symplocos. 
Maig and Malakh, are Persian names for a LODH PAT1IAN1, Symplocos crataa- 
locust, which the Arabs most commonly call goides, S. panieulata, S. racemosa, Kliirni 
Jarad. The kind, blown over, from the lodh, Hind., is Mimusops kauki. 
opposite coast of Arabia to Bushuhr, the LODII, Hind. A tree of Chota Nagpore, 
Persians styled malakli daryai or the “ sea with a soft white wood.— Calcutta Catalogue 
locust,” and the Arabs, .Jarad al bahr, in the Exhibition 1862. 

same sense. Bochart has enumerated various LODIIA, an agricultural race iu Central 
Hebrew and Arabic names for the locust in his India and the N. VV. Provinces, supposed by 
elaborate “ Heirozoicon” (Lib. vi, Cap. i, ct Mr. Campbell to he cognate to the Kurmi 
seq.) ; but does not mention the above Persian and to have at one time occupied a very eon- 
names, neither does lie remark that in the siderable position in the Jubbulpur nud Sau- 
dialect of Misr or Egypt, those jarad al bahr or gor districts of the Central Provinces. The 
“ sea locusts,” above noticed, are called Faridi, Lodlii came from Buudlekhund about the 
according to the MS. Burhan-i-Katiah. Zaka- 16th century. The Kurmi from the DoaV> 
ria Cazvini divides the locusts into two classes about a. d. 1620. The Lodlii are scarcely 
like horsemen and footmen, “ mounted and inferior to the Kurmi as agriculturists, but 
pedestrian,” which will call to the recollec- are the opposite of the Kurmi in natural 
tion of the Biblical reader some passages from temperament, being turbulent, revengeful, 
Joel and the Apocalypse. and ever ready to join in any disturbance. 

Mr. Forskal calls the locust which infests They make good soldiers, and are generally - 
Arabia Gryllus gregorius, aud thinks it to he excellent sportsmen. Both among Kurmi 
different from that which is called by Linnaeus, and Lodlii, there is no distinction between 
migratorius. Locusts are sold in the markets a mistress and wife, provided always that 
of Yembo, and also at Jiddah. The Mukin the former is of the same caste as the lius- 
or red species, being the fattest, is preserved, band, or better still the widow of an elder 
and, when fried and sprinkled with salt, they brother or cousin, however far removed. The 
are considered wholesome and nutritious food, children born from such connexions are on an 
In 1831, this part of the sea-coast of Arabia equal footing as regards inheritance of pro- 
was visited by an incredible number of these perfcy, whether personal, real, or ancestral, 
iusccts, which did much damage to the date with those born from regularly married 
•palms. Swarms were drowned in their pass- wives. The Lodlii agriculturists of Upper 
age from tiie Egyptian coast, and the beach India, have attained some distinction as 
was strewed with their carcases for a depth swash-bucklers and marauders in the Ner- 
of several feet. How insects apparently so budda country, and some of their chiefs still 
ill qualified for flight are enabled thus to cross retain all the popular respect due to families 
the sen, affords matter for curious inquiry ; which liuve forgotten to live on their own 
but Wellsted occasionally saw passing swarms industry.— Mr. Capipbcl !, p. 193; Central 
in its centre. Locusts of inner Arabia, the Province Gazetteer. 

jarad or jerad, a reddish brown insect, and LODIIAR, Hind , of Kangru, Falconeria 
about the size of the little finger are used insiguis, also Symplocos panieulata. 
as food. The hind legs are called keraa. LODII I KIIP^RA, a rich trading town ill 
They are boiled and fried. The locust of the Chhindwara district, thirty-eight miles 
northern Arabia, a small green grasshopper, from Chhindwarra, on the Nagpur road. The 
is not used as food.— Winslow ; Dr. Buist ; river Jam flows by. the town. 

Central India Times , June 2 ; Kirby and LODHOKA-SIJHOO, Uria. Euphorbia 
Spence Introduction to Entomology ; Dr. tirucalli, Linn. 

McGregor inJL of Med. Soc xV. W. P., LODHRU, Beng. Symplocos racemosa. 
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LODOICEA SEYCHELLARUM. 

Coeds maldivica. Cocos de mcr, Fr. 

Darya ka narel, Oekh. Ubdie narikaylam, Sans. 
Sea cocoanut, Eng. Kaddel'taynga, Tam. 

Double cocoanut, ,, Samudra-pu-tenkaia, Tel. 
Common Seychelles lodoi- 
ce a. 

The double cocoanu' l **ee of the Seychelles 
or. Mulie islands, which attains 

a height of eifeet. When 
preserved wlioleS^ij^mruted in one or ; 
two places, the to carry water,! 

and some of theur*noTd six or eight pints ;! 
and by slicing them in different directions, | 
they are formed into plates, dishes, drinking | 
cups, &c., known in the islands as Vaisselle ' 
de 1* isle Prasten. The mahomedau fakeers I 
use it as a scallop. The crown of the trunk I 
is eaten like the Americau cabbage palm, j 
The down attached to the young leaves serves l 
for filling mattresses and pillows ; the ribs ■ 
of the canes and fibres of the petiole are j 
fabricated into baskets and brooms, and the I 
young caues are plaited to form hats. The I 
Lodoicea might be introduced into India 
with advantage. Germinating nuts were sold 
in Loudon in 1854 for £10 a piece. —Scchutn. I 

LODORVA and Arore, cities for ages in I 
ruirta, are names known only to a few who j 
frequent the desert ; and Chotun and Khera- ! 
loo, but for traditional stanzas which remiud 
us of their former condition, might never have I 
appeared on the map. 

LCENDIA, Maiir. ? A Nagpore wood, 
very closely resembles “ Thevus,” another 
Nagpore wood and said to be equally good.— 
Captain San hey. 

LOEPA KATIN KA, Westwood. Syn. 
Saturnia untheroen ; a native of Assam, Syl- 
het, Tibet and Java. 

LOESS. 

Kwang-t’u, Chin. 

A kind of loam, covering the greater part 
of the central plain of China.— Smith. 

LOGAN, a legal practitioner in the island 
of Penang, who started and long conducted 
the Journal of the Indian Archipelago and 
contributed to it a great number of editorial 
articles, principally relating to the Ethnology 
of Eastern and Southern Asia. Mr. Logan 
who had great opportunities of contrasting 
and comparing the Dravidiaus from various 
parts of India inclines to call them South 
Indian. He remarks that physically the 
population of Southern India is one of the 
most variable and mixed wlpch any ethnic 
proviuce displays. A glance at a consider¬ 
able assemblage of Kliug (Teltigu) and Ta- 
mular of different castes and occupations, 
shows that the varieties, when compared with 
those of similar assemblages of men of other 
races, such as Europeans, Ultra-Indians or 
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Indonesians (including Negroes in the last 
two cases), are too great to allow of their 
being referred to a single race of pure blood. 
Some are exceedingly Iranian, some are 
Semitic, others Australian, some remiud us 
of Egyptians, while others again have Ma- 
laya-Polynesian and even Simang aud Papu¬ 
an features. Yet when the eye takes in the 
whole group at once, they are seen to have 
all something in common. They are not Ira¬ 
nians, Polynesians, Papuans, &c., but South 
Indians. The Dravidian language, however, 
or one of its principal elements was probably 
an entension of a Mid or W. Asiatic forma¬ 
tion, and it may be inferred that the common 
element of the Dravidian, the Fin and 
Japanese languages, must be much' ^JJJore 
ancient than the occupation of Japan by 
the Japanese, India by the Dravidians, aud 
Finland by the Fins. The pecularities in the 
Dravidian physical type, when compared with 
the Scythic, are African and Africo-Semitie. 
The main affinities of the Dravidian for¬ 
mation, thus point two ways,— the linguistic 
chiefly to a Scythic, and the physical chiefly 
to an African origin or fraternity. The 
geographical position of the Brahni would 
lead us to explain the double alliance by 
placing the native land of the Dravidian 
stock in Beliudiistan and including it with 
Arabia, or the southern portion of the lat¬ 
ter,—in the archaic African or Africo-Semi- 
j tic era. That the African physical element 
! prevailed over the Scythic, while a Scythic 
j language has entirely superseded oue of an 
j African character, finds explanation in the 
fact that the Scythic races and languages, 
have in themselves an intimate archaic con¬ 
nection with the African, and the Dravidian 
language, although Scythic more than Afri¬ 
can, has special Africo-Semitic affinities, 
j He was of opinion that races may blend 
I without the different types being effaced and 
that, while certain exclusive or excluded 
castes, or sequestered geographical sections of 
the population, may preserve one type better 
than another, all may continue for some 
thousands of years, to be reproduced iu soft¬ 
ened and modified forms even iu the least 
secluded portions, and to this he refers his 
| explanation of the variety of physical types 
| visible in south peninsular India That the 
| Dravidian race did not bring with it into 
I India, the civilization which the present 
| great southern nations possess, as the Arian 
| did theirs, appears, he thinks, to be little 
| questionable when wo consider the antique 
j character and affinities of the dialects of the 
( Male, Orond, Ivhond and Toda, the very 
, archaic and barbarous character of many of 
the customs of the widely separated tribes 
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which speak them a prior race, and above 
all, the nature of the relationship of the dia¬ 
lects to those of the civilized nations. The 
known ethnic facts lead directly to the con¬ 
clusion that the uncivilized Dravidian speak¬ 
ing tribes are genuine Dravidians who have 
in a great measure escaped the culture which 
the more exposed tribes have received and 
thus preserve a condition of the race, 
certainly not more barbarous than that 
Which characterised it when it first entered. 
The Dravidian race everywhere iu India, has 
been long in contact with other races and, he 
considers, shows the influence which the mix¬ 
ture has produced. If the formation of their 
language be taken as a test, it leaves no doubt 
that one tribe carried a large batch of its 
native glossary over all India from the 
Himalaya to Ceylon. In the Himalaya and 
Northern India, the old race has long been in 
contact with Ultra-Indians, Tibetans ami 
Arians. But even in the extreme South the 
diversity which prevails shows that there has 
been great intermixture, but there are never¬ 
theless widely prevalent characters, most of 
which are not Arian nor Tibetan and are even 
distinct from Ultra-Indian. The more im¬ 
portant of these characters are a pointed, and 
frequently hooked, pyramidal nose, with con¬ 
spicuous nares, more long and round ; a 
marked, sinking in of the orbital line, pro¬ 
ducing a strongly defined orbital ridge : eyes 
brilliant and varying from small to middle- 
sized ; mouth large, lips thick and frequently 
turgid ; lower jaw not heavy, its lateral 
expansion greater than iu the Arian and less 
than in the Turauian type ; cheek bones 
broad and large rather than projecting, as in 
the Turanian type, giving to the middle part 
of the face a marked development and 
breadth, and to the general contour an obtuse 
oval shape, something bulging at the sides ; 
forehead well-formed but receding, inclining 
to flattish and seldom high ; occiput some- 
* what projecting ; hair fine, beard considerable 
and often strong, colour of skin very dark, 
frequently approaching to black. We may, 
he adds, conclude from the ethnic character 
and position of the ancient Indian population, 
that it belouged to the small Turano-African 
type. , But successive modifications of race, 
seem to have been going on in India from 
times long anterior to the Arian or even 
Tartar eras and imply linguistic changes 
also. The above is the higher and <much 
improved type. But, as in Africa, Ultra- 
India and Asionesia, a smaller, more Turanian, 

' and less Semiticised type is still preserved 
although variously crossed. The successive 
Turauian predominant races and formations 
and the Irano-Semitic have in turn influenced 
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all the great outlying southern provinces, 
Africa, India, Ultra-India and America, 
the last in general indirectly, through Ultra- 
India, India and Africa. From the formation 
of the language, there was, seemingly, a still 
older intrusive people, the Scythico-Semitic 
and pastoral who fouucl India less Scythic 
and more African than it became under 
their influence, hut the same evidence shows 
that the Dravidian race and linguistic forma¬ 
tion preceded the Ultra-Indian, Tibetan and 
Arian iu India, and prevailed everywhere to 
the southward of the Himalaya. Their 
route seems to have been from the north-west, 
where, from time immemorial, the region 
between the Indus and Euphrates has been 
occupied by the Turanian, Iranian and 
Semitic races. Physically the Dravidians 
are somewhat Turanian, and the linguistic 
formation of their language has a strong aud 
unequivocal affinity to the great Asiatic- 
Turanian, or Ugro-Japanese alliance. The 
Turanian formation, physical and linguistic, 
evidently long preceded the Iranian and 
Semitic, as an expausive aud dominant one, 
aud it is certain that the Turanian was 
migratory and diffusive on a great scale, long 
before the Semitic and Iranian, which must 
have remained sequestered in some portions 
of the mountain band of Asia minor, Armenia, 
and Irauin aud the adjacent south-west 
region which includes the basin of the 
Euphrates, during the great era that must 
have been occupied while the Turanian 
liuguistic formation spread to Lapland and 
Japan, to North Cape and Ceylon. The 
peculiarities in the variably physical character 
of the Dravidian physical types, when com¬ 
pared with the Scythic, are African and 
Africo-Semitic. The very exaggerated 
occipital and maxillary protuberances are not 
characteristic of the typical African head, but 
of a debasement of it coufiued to certain 
localities. Several east and mid-African 
nations have the so called African traits much 
softened, and differ little from the Dravidian, 
Even woolly or spiral hair is not a universal 
feature in Africa, some tribes having fine 
silky hair. The Dravidian pyramidal nose, 
the sharp depression at its root, the slight 
maxillary and'occipital projection, the turgid 
lips, the oval contour and the broad nose, 
are all African. He thinks there is reason to 
believe that the strong Africanism of some of 
the lower South Indian castes is really the 
remnant of an archaic formation of a more 
decided African character. The position of 
India between two great negro province®, 
that on the west being still mainly negro, 
even in most of its improved races, and tb*t 
on the east preserving the ancient negro bails 
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in points so near India as the Andamans dialects, according to Mr. Logan, are the 
and Kiduh. It is therefore highly probable Khy-oung-tha, of Ar&kan,a rude tribe, speak* 
that the African elemeut in the population of ing the Rakhoing dialect of Burman.— Jour - 
the peninsula of India, has been transmitted nal of the Indian Archipelago . 
from an archaic period before the Semitic, LOGANIACEiE, \Lindl., an order of 
Turanian and Iranian races entered India, plauts comprising, 3 gen., 20 sp., viz., 1 Geni- 
and when the Iudiau ocean had negro tribes ostoma ; 4 Garduera ; 15 Fagraea. 
along its northern as well as its eastern aud LOGARH RIVER. The Wardak valley, 
western shores. which receives its name from the Wardak 

He was of opinion that the various races in tribe of Affghans, lies ou the upper course of 
South Eastern Asia, reached their present the Logarh river, at some distance to the 
positions along the great rivers and by ti avers- south of Kabul, and only 40 miles to the 
ing the seas, and he styles the origiual seats north of Ghazni, while Hussiau or Ossian 
as sea basins and districts, defining the former lies 27 miles to the north of Kabul, or more 
term as the seas with the marginal basins of than 70 miles distant from Wardak. The 
their affluent rivers. His Tibetan district is Wardak tribe occupy the greater part of 
the great plateau of mid Asia and is centrical the Logarh valley. The Euruki race who 
ethnically as well as geographically to all claim to be of Arab origin, occupy Logarh 
S. E. Asia and to Asianesia, abuts on the west aud Butkak, and are said to have been 
on the eastern extremity of the primitive settled there, south of the Kabnl river, since 
Iranian region, and is connected with China the 11th century, by the sultan Mahmud, 
and all the sea basins on the east of Asia by Their number is about 8,000 families, but 
means of the Yang-tse-Kiang and Hoang-lio, they arrange themselves into tribes, with 
and his Indian Oceanic basin consists of the chiefs. They are good soldiers. The Buruki 
whole of India and of the Bay of Bengal, tribes of Logharh aud Butkak, reside in the 
the bay affording means of communication Ghilzi portion of the Affglmn country.— 
between the western margin of the China- Cunningham's Ancient Geography of India, 
Malayan basin and the eastern sea-board pp. 33, 38 ; Latham ; Elpki?isto?ie's Cabool. 
of India. LOGOS, see Adam. 

Mr. Logan was of opinion that the post-fix LOGWOOD, 
nesia should be ‘ confined to the great divisions wik . su . rauhi chin. C.n.pejgio, It. 

of the Indo-Pacific insular region,—Indonesia; Boi» de Campeche, Fr. Palo de Campeche, Sr. 
Melanesia (New Guinea, Australia, and all Blauholz, Gxr. 

the eastern Papua islands) ; Micronesia (all A dyewood, hard, heavy, of a deep orange 
the islands between Melanesia and the Luchu colour, a sweetish astringent taste, and 
and Japanese chain) ; and Polynesia, all the peculiar odour. It is extensively employ- 
islands of the Pacific to the east of Micro- ed for compound colours, but its chief use is 
nesia and Melanesia as far as Easter island, for blacks, and certain shades of gray ; an 
Papuanesia might be occasionally used tod is- extract from it is also used in medicine. Log- 
tinguisli the northern Melanesian islands, wood is the red heart-wood, or duramen, of 
inhabited chiefly by spiral-haired tribes, from a fine lofty growing-tree, Heernatoxylon 
Australia. campechianum, growing in Campeachy and 

Mr. Logan remarked that perpetual aggres- the bay of Honduras, which is also now com- 
sions and frequent couquests, extirpations of mou in the wodds of Jamaica andSt. Domingo, 
villages and migrations, mark the modern and has been introduced into India. In 
history of nearly all the Tibeto-Burman tribes Tenasserim, the log-wood tree is cultivated 
aud of the different clans of the same tribe, iu a few gardens, and appears to flourish there 
In recent ages, the Lau have settled iu the as well as an indigenous plant* It is cut 
lauds of the Siugpho, the Bodo, the Burraans, into short lengths, and they chip, grind, 
the Peguans, the Kambojans and the Malays, aud pack it into casks and bags, ready for 
and originated communities having no con- the dyers, hatters, and printers’ use, who 
nection with each other. The Siugpho at a esteem it as affording the most durable deep- 
]ate period forced their way from Burmah red aud black dyes. It is sometimes used iu 
Into Asam. The Bodo have occupied the medicine as an astringent. That grown in 
country of the Mikir, and the Aruug Angami Jamaica is least valued ; that of Honduras^ 
and Kuki have intruded on both. The same Tobiasco and St. Domingo, fetches a some- 
tribes also, separated iuto claus and villages, what higher price ; but that imported from 
are permanently at war with each other, Campeachy direct, is the most esteemed. The 
Kuki flees from Kuki, Singpho from Sing- annual imports into Liverpool are about 1,300 
pho, Abor from Abor. tons from Honduras, 1,000 from Tobiasco, 

Amongst the people speaking the Yuma and 1,800 from Campeachy. Logwood ii 
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scarcely used for turning. The introduction 
of log-wood was prohibited by a statute of 
Elizabeth, under heavy penalties, and all that 
which was found in the country was ordered 
to be destroyed : it was not until the reign of 
Charles II, that its use was re-permitted.— 
Faulkner ; Simmonds ; Mason ; Tredgold . 

LOHA, Guz., Hind. Iron. Lohar, Hind. 
A black-smith. The lohar is one of the 
five artizans of the hindoos, the others being 
the carpenter, goldsmith, brazier and stone¬ 
cutter. 

LOHA BIIISARA, Sans. On the ninth of 
the light half of Aswin, hindoos worship 
their weapons or arms. The lustration is 
called Loha bhisara, and at native courts was 
of great splendour.— Wilson's Glossary . 

LOHA CHUR, Hind. Iron filings. 

LOHAIA, a sea port of Yemen, north of 
Ilodaida, which had its origin in the 15th 
century having been founded by Sheikh Saleh 

LOHANA, a powerful tribe who have 
been known as residents in Sind since the 
earliest times, and have undergone great 
vicissitudes, but still retain their credit as 
well as their religion and, whether regarded 
as merchants or officials, are the most influen¬ 
tial tribe iti Sind. They have spread into 
Aflfghanistan, Baluchistan and Arabia, where 
they expose themselves to inconveniences, 
insults and dangers, in pursuit of their darling 
objects, wealth and final return to their native 
soil to enjoy the fruits of their industry. 
Their name is derived from Lohanpur in 
Multan, from which they migrated in very 
remote times. They have about fifty sub¬ 
divisions, of whom the Khudabadi and 
Sihwani are the chief. They all wear the 
janeo or zonar. Most of them are hindoos, 
but a few have become sikhs. They eat 
meat, are addicted to spirituous liquors, 
do not object to fish or onions, drink water 
from their inferiors as well as superiors in 
caste, and are neither frequent nor regular in 
* their devotions. The town of Agham and 
Agham Lohana Beeros to have got its name 
from a Lohana chief named Agham, who was 
governor of Brahmanabad in the time of 
Clmoh. It lies about 30 miles S. E. from 
Hyderabad in Sind, and though now almost 
forgotten, it was formerly a place of some 
consequence. This tribe is numerous both 
in Dhat and Talpoora : formerly they were 
Rajpoots, but betaking themselves to com¬ 
merce have fallen into the third class. They 
are now scribes and shopkeepers, and object to 
no occupation that will bring a subsistence ; 
and as to food, to use the expressive idiom of 
this region, where hunger spurns at law, “ ex¬ 
cepting their cats and their cows, they will eat 
anything.” The Lohana race of travelling 
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merchants and money-lenders, are said to 
be descendants of Lohani or Luhur. He 
was the son of Miaui, a herd of Ghor or 
Maskkon, east of Herat. TheLohana are 
numerous in Dhat and Talpoora, where 
they are scribes and shop-keepers. Three 
or four caravans annua ly travel between 
Deraband and Kabul, and into Calcutta 
to Bokhara and St. Malaire in Russia, car¬ 
rying coarse piece goods, salt, indigo, kim- 
kliab, and fruit. Baber mentions them.— 
Elliot's History of India , p. 362 ; Tod's 
Rajasthan . 

LOHANI, a mercantile race in Affghan- 
istan professing mahoinedauism. According 
to Vigne, the Lohani are descended from 
Lohani or Luluir, the son of Miani, a mus- 
sulmati shepherd, or goat-herd of Ghor, or 
Mushkon, a district east of Herat, who lived in 
the time of Mahmud, of Ghuzui. Lohani bad 
two wives ; Syri, by whom he had Mormut ; 
and Turi, by whom lie had five sons, Muma, 
Meya, Tatur, Pauuch and Hud, who had no 
children. Muma had three sons, Yakub, 
Yasin and Hyder. The descendants of 
Yakub are called the Yakub Kheil. Yasin 
had two sons ; Dowlut and Hassan. Hyder 
had four sons ; whence the Zuku Kheil, Pura 
Kheil, Ibrahim Kheil, and Kurzi. The Lohani 
consider one or oilier of the names just 
mentioned, as the founder of their family. 
Those Lohani, who are descended from Meya, 
called themselves the Meya Kheil. The next 
are the Tatur Kheil, and the Panuch Kheil. 
Lohani himself was a wandering trader. There 
were Lohani, the sons of Miana, with Mah¬ 
mud of Ghuzni, who returned with him after 
his victories in Hindustan. Mahmud's soil 
was sultan Mahomed. Sultan Masud, who * 
succeeded, had no sous ; and about this time, 
the Lohani were placed at Derabund, which 
was given to them. From that time to this, 
they have traded between Hindustan and 
Kabul, and they are real men of business. 
Such is their own account. Taking them 
altogether, Vigne regarded the Lohani as the 
most respectable of the mahomedans, and the 
most worthy of the notice and assistance of 
British authorities. The Turkish gentleman ie 
said to be a mao of liis word ; he must, says 
Vigne, be an enviable exception ; but Vigne 
otherwise solemnly believed that there is not a 
muhomedan, suni or shiah, between Constanti¬ 
nople and Yarkund, who would hesitate to 
cheat a Feringi, Frank, or European, and who 
would not lie and scheme, and try to deeeive 
when the temptation was worth his doing so 9 
and the contemplated risks of detection were 
neither prominent, numerous, nor seon to be 
apprehended. Lohani A Afghans are a pastoral 
and migratory people, many of whom proceed 
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rojiually, into India to' purchase merchan¬ 
dise. They traverse the Gulair and Cheri 
passes, which unite in the Derabund. The 
Lohani from Calcutta, Delhi, Jeypoor, all 
take the route to their rendezvous at Dera¬ 
bund. A duty of five per cent, was first 
levied upon their merchandise at Multan. 
The merchants assemble in Derajah in April, 
and being joined by their families who have 
waited on the banks of the Indus, they pass 
into Khorasan where they remain during the 
summer.— Vigne's> A personal Narrative , 
pp. 32, 53-4, 118. 

LOHAR, IIind, A blacksmith. The black¬ 
smith is one of the five artizan easies of the 
hiudoos and wears the zouar. The Tnremuk 
of the Central Dekhan, known as Bail Kam- 
bar in Kanarese, Ghissari iu the Dakhani, 
Lohar in the Mahrati, is a wandering black¬ 
smith. 

LOHA’RA, a chiefship attached to Raipur, 
lying to the south-west between the Balod 
and Sanjari parganas. The znmindar is a 
Gond by caste ; and the estate was origi¬ 
nally granted in a. d. 1538 in return for 
military service, by one of the Kutanpur 
rajas. 

LOHAR GAON, a valley separating the 
Bandair hills and Panna range. The basin of 
Lohar Gaon is of Lias limestone. See Ban¬ 
dair Hills. 

LOIIEA, see Tehama. 

LOHECH of Avicenna, Ophiorrhiza miin- 
gos. 

LOHEIA, a town, in lat. 15* 42', long. 
42* 39'. Loheia has stood only since the 16th 
century. Its founder and patron was a 
mahomedau saint, called Shaikh Salei, who 
built a hut on the shore where Loheia now 
stands, mid spent there the rest of his days as 
a hermit. The territory of Loheia is arid 
and barren. The harbour is so indifferent, 
that even the smallest vessels are obliged to 
anchor at a great distance from the town.— 
Niebuhr's Travels , Vof. i, pp. 252-253. 

LOH1T, a tributary of the Brahmaputra, 
is navigable only two days* journey above 
Saddya, but a footpath leads along the banks 
to Brahma Khand, ten days* journey further 
up and 2,049 feet above the sea. 

LOIIITANGA, Sans. From lohita, blood- 
red, and angft, the body. 

LOIIRASB or Lohrasp, a king of the 
Modes, according to Mr. Masson, the patron of 
Zoroaster aud of the Magian religion, whom 
he supposed occupied Bamian. It is surmised 
that the foundation of the city of Herat or 
Ilari, was laid by Lohrasp, who was succeed¬ 
ed by Gushtasp. Lohrasp laid the founda¬ 
tions of Herat ; Gushtasp erected many 
buildings thereon ; Behman, after him, added 
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greatly to the to wo, and Alexander put the 
finishing stroke to it. Yigne remarks that 
if the traditions of the Persians may be 
credited, we should look to Bamian as the 
residence of king Lohrasp, the patron of Zer- 
dusht and the Magian religion, but, as these 
traditions have been handed down to us only 
through the romance of Firdusi, it is not 
possible to say what credence they deserve. 
—Mohan Lai's Travels , p . 263. 

LOHTT, Hind. An iron seller. 

LOHU-OH AT, in lat. 29° 24' N., long. 
80° 4' E., in Kamaon, east of Fort Hastings. 
The European bungalow is 5,649 feet above 
the sea. It lies 10 miles west of the Kali 
or Sardnh river which bounds Nepuul. It is 
not suited for invalids.— Webb. 

LOH-ZAH, see Dyes, Liau-kau. 

LOI KATTIONG, a Siamese festival on 
the Menam river, held on the 15th day of 
the 12fh month, when offerings of little rafts 
of plantain leaves, hearing lighted tapers are 
launched into tiie river. 

LOIKOB, Aborigines of the east coast 
of Central Africa, divided into two tribes, the 
Wakuapiand the Masai who are often at feud. 
They are pastoral, nomade and predatory. 
They are handsome, tall, light complexioned, 
and their women are prized in Arab harems. 
They wear leather dresses. They kill all 
prisoners. Their sacred place is the moun¬ 
tain Kilimanjaro, which overlooks their land 
nnd fertilizes the soil by its streams. There 
dwells the Eugai, their god. They practice 
circumcision. 

LOISE-LKUR, see Manu. 

LOJH, Hind. Symplocos cratscgoides. 

LOKA, Sans. Locum, Lat. A place, a 
sphere, and used to designate a region, as U i- 
lokn, the three worlds, heaven, earth, and 
hell. In liindoo mythology there are fourteen 
spheres, exclusive of Naraka or Tartarus. 
Of these, seven are upper spheres, viz. : 

Bhuloku or earth. 

Bhuvar-loka, atmosphero or firmament. 

Swar-lokn or Swarga, heaven, the sphere 
of the inferior deities.. 

Mahar-lokn, the region above the pole star, 
tenanted by saints. 

•Jami-Iokn, the sphere of the sons of Brahma. 

Tapa-Ioku, the region of devotion, the abode 
of the Rishi. 

Satya-loka or Brahma-ioka, the region of 
truth ami of brahma, to which the pure are 
elevated. 

The seven regions below the earth are 
habitations of the snake gods and are as under, 
in the order of their tala or descent, viz. : 

A tala, I Rasatala, I Mahatala,aud 

Vituln, I Tala tala, | Patala, 

The vaishnava sectaries have iustituted loka 
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of their own, as Vaikuntha, the sphere of 
Vishnu, and Golnka the region of Krishna.— 
Wilson's Glossary . 

LOKA-PALA, in hinduism, the guardians 
of the world, are sometimes confounded with 
the deities presiding over the different cardinal 
points ; but this is not quite correct, aud they 
are move properly the divinities who were ap¬ 
pointed by Brahma upon the creation of the 
world, to act as rulers over the different 
kinds of created things. Lists occur in several 
Puranas aud in the Harivansa portion of the 
Mahabharat.— Hindoo Theatre , Vol. ii, p. 
218. See Inscriptions. 

LOKE, a mixed race near Mount Aboo. 
The name is probably a corruption of the 
hindi word Log, people. It is supposed that 
the Bhil race were the aborigines of Mount 
Aboo and the neighbouring hills, but at some 
remote time became mixed with marauding 
rajpoots from the plains and with the work¬ 
men who were so long engaged in building 
the Dilwarra temples. This mixed race 
called themselves Lokeand are now in posses¬ 
sion of almost all the laud under cultivation. 
See Aboo. 

LOKES1IA, Sans. From loka, men, anti 
isha, greatness. 

LOKET, Bkng. Common loquat, Eriobo- 
trya japonica. 

LOKI, see Sati. 

LOKMAN, according to some authors, 
took up his residence at Saha, in Yemen, 
about 1750 b. c., and finding that the country 
was continually ravaged by impetuous moun¬ 
tain torrents while at other times parched 
from drought, he built a darn across it. It 
was provided with thirty sluices ami accord¬ 
ing to Pliny, the town became the mistress of 
cities aud the diadem on the brow of the 
universe. See March, Saha. 

LOKRA BAG, Hind. Hyaena. 

LOKU, Sans. From looch,' to see. 

LOLAN, Amboyn. Caisalpinia sappan, | 
* Linn. Sappan wood. 1 

LOLIA, see Grnminaceae. ! 

LOLIGO, the Squid, one of the Mollusea. 
The Calamury, a species of Loligo, is lumin¬ 
ous at night. 

LOLIGO SAGLTTATUS, is the Flying 
Squid, 

LOLIGOPSIS, see Sepiadoe. 

LOLIUM ITALICUM, Italian Rye 
Grass, affords fine fodder for cattle : is a 
useful cold- went her green crop, and is well 
worthy of extensive cultivation. 

LOLIUM PERENNE, see Gnuninneeae. 

LOLIUM TEMULENTUM, see Darnel, 

G ram inace®. 

LO-LO, see India. 

LOLTI, Hind. Syriuga emodi. 


LOLU, Singh. Cordia myxa, Linn. 

LOLUGA or Nolika, T*l. Pfceroaper- 
mum heyneanum, Wail. P. suberifoliutn, 
R. t ii, 160. 

LOMARIA, a fine fern of Java. 

LOMARIA SCANDENS, the scandent 
Lomaria. The low lands near the mouths of 
rivers and nullahs, in Tenasserim, are often 
fantastically dressed with this species of 
lomaria which creeps up to the tops of the 
tallest trees.— Mason. See Ferns. 

LOMAS RISHI CAVE, a Buddhist cave 


in Belmr. 

LOMBARD. Long beards gave a name to 
a nation, the Lombards. A Sikh is never 90 
much offended as when you touch him by the 
heard, the great facial characteristic of man¬ 
hood, never allowed by him to be profaned by 
‘the razor.— Tr. of Hind., Vol. i, p . 303. 

LOMBLEN, an island, consisting mostly of 
bold high land, 24 miles from PuloComba. 

LOMBOK, also Chubai, Chabe, Lada- 
rnera, Lada China, Malay. Chillies, Capsicum, 
Cayenne Pepper. 

LOMBOK, a fertile and populous island, 
divided from Bali by a narrow strait. Mr. 
Crawfurd considers the Lombok language to 
have a strong affinity with the Javanese. 
This is the termination in an easterly direc¬ 
tion, of the group of tongues which begins 
with Sumatra. According to Mr. Logan, 
Javan lias a much broader, more forcible 
asperate and primitive phonology than Malay, 
and the Javan group embraces Sundan, 
Maduruu, (with its dialect Bawian) and 
Bali. In Lombok are beautiful grass-green 
doves, little crimson and black flower pick¬ 
ers, large black cuckows, metallic king 
crows, golden orioles, the jungle fowl, the 
Pitta concurna, the Megapodus gouldii, small 
white cockatoos, the Ptilotis honey-sucker 
and the little yellow Zosterops. In a pond, 
at Gumong Sari in Lombok, the fish swam 
round after Mr. Wallace, expecting food. The 
princes of Maturam must be well-acquainted 
with the number of the population of their 
island, since the manner of raising the taxes 
and regulating the military services, as well 
us the forced labour, obliges them to main¬ 
tain a kind of census. The population of the 
island must amount to more than 400,000. 
The whole men capable of bearing arms 
amounted to 80,000, which multiplied by 5 
gives 400,000 souls. If these data are cor¬ 
rect, there are on Lombok exactly 4,000 
persons on a square geographical mile. Ac¬ 
cording to races and origin, the population 
of Lombok consists as follows :— 


4 Europeans 
1 European (coloured) 
10 or 12 Chinese. 


5,000 Bugi. 
20,000 Balinese. 
380,000 Sftseak. 
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All the Bugi reside upoii the coasts, espe¬ 
cially at Ampanan and on the north of the 
island. The population is divided amongst 
the different parts of the island as follows :— 


North of the mountains. 40,000 

In the mountains on the south. 10,000 

Western half of the plain.220,000 

Eastern do. .136,000 


The Balinese population reside at Mata- 
ram and in the neighbouring parts, as at 
Ampanan, Karang, Assem, &c., in the event 
of an outbreak they can be more easily col¬ 
lected together for defence than if they 
were settled in all parts of the island. Small 
red fish (ilcau mera) are imported from 
Makassar. Ivory, Kayu pelet and Kayu 
Kamuniug, are imported by the Bugi from 
Sumatra and used lor making the handles 
aud sheaths of the kris, ktewang, &c. Ex¬ 
ports are to Bima, Timor, Sumba—rice, 
dingding, oxen. Imports of ponies, fish, 
slaves, sandal-wood; tali rami (thread of rami) 
wax. The rajah of Matarum is, by right of 
conquest, absolute sovereign of the island. 
The rajahs of Mutaram are like their ances¬ 
tors of Ka wan g, Assem and Beliling, members 
of the caste of Wasiya. Although absolute 
monarchs, they nevertheless, of their own 
accord, in all important matters, cousult the 
principal gusti and ida of the couutry, some 
of whom are entrusted witli the execution 
of what is resolved upon. These men may 
be considered as the ministers of the rajahs, 
if not de jure et nomine, at least de facto. 

The rajah of Lombok has the title of 
Anak Agong, which means “ son of heaven.” 

, The indigenes are called “ Sassak." The 
* people of Lombok believe that some men 
can turn themselves into crocodiles, which 
transformation they adopt in order to devour 
their enemies. The Sassak are a Malay 
race, hardly differing from those of Malacca 
or Borneo and have been converted to 
mahomedanism. But the ruling race are 
brahminical and from Bali. The men are 
jealous aud strict with their wives, infidelity 
is punished by the couple being tied back 
to back aud thrown iuto the sea, where 
crocodiles devour the bodies. Even a 
married woman accepting a flower, or betel 
from a stranger has been punished by death 
with the kris, and any one found without 
leave within the grounds of a house is krised 
and his body thrown out to the street. The 
eople frequently do a-mok, but it seems to 
e deliberately doue. On one occasion a 
person doing a-mok killed 17 people before 
he could be killed. In war, a whole regi¬ 
ment will agree to a-mok, and then run on 
with such desperate resolution as to be very 
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formidable to men less excited than them- 
selves. The Balinese dress, on Lombok, in the 
same manner as on Bali, and the Sassak nearly 
in the same way. For example, although maho- 
medans, they have uncovered heads. The 
Sassak women differ a little in their dress 
from the Balinese. In the first place they do 
not bind up their hair with a piece of white 
cloth, like the Balinese, but go bareheaded like 
the men. Some wear a short baju like the 
women of Sambawa and Makassar, others 
have the bosom naked, or covered with a 
slendang of a coarse stuff, striped red and 
black in the length. The sarong is almost 
always of blue or black cloth. The food of 
the people of Lombok differs in nothing from 1 
that of the people of Java. The Balinese, 
who may not eat beef, substitute for it pork. 
Both races eat buffalo flesh, goat’s flesh, fish 
and poultry. The people of Lombok are 
neither more nor Jess superstitious, than all 
the other people of the Archipelago. It is 
Mt. Binjani especially which makes an impres- 
siou on the people, on account of the bad 
spirits which reside upon it. A travelling 
companion for example, told Mr. Zollinger not 
to shout upon the mountain because the bad 
spirits would become irritated, and not to 
take any stones from the ground, because 
they would resent it and play them some bad 
trick. Whoever wishes to approach the 
Segara Anak must be blessed, fasting, and 
have said his prayers and be clothed in white. 
As they approach it they must notice wlmt 
appearance it presents to them. The more 
lengthened it appears to them, the longer 
time will they live. If it loom broad, they 
will quickly die. All these ideas are found 
however over all the Archipelago, round the 
great volcanoes, and in spite of all modifica¬ 
tions which they have undergone, through 
time or local circumstances, they are all based 
upon the belief of a supernatural and malevo¬ 
lent power which causes and regulates the 
working of the subterranean fire. No reli¬ 
gion, not even the christiaD, wiU root out 
these fixed ideas from tin's people. Impres¬ 
sive phenomena, like volcanic, sound louder 
than all reasoniugs in the ears of uncivilized 
aud timid men. The Lombok rulers are hin- 
doos, while their objects are mahomedan. On 
Lombock, wives may suffer themselves to 
be burned after the death of their husbands, 
they are not compelled to it. They have 
the choice of allowing themselves to bo 
burned or krised ; the first is the more 
rare. A young beautiful and childless 
woman lost her hushand, a gusti. The day 
after his death, his wife took nttany baths ; 
she was clothed in the richest manner ; she 
passed the day with her relatives and friends 
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in eating, drinking, chewing of siriji, and 
praying, about the middle of the space 
before the house. At four o’clock in the 
afternoon, men brought out the body of the 
gusti wrapped in fiue liuen, and placed it on 
the left of the two central platforms. A I 
priest of Mataram removed the cloth from the 
body, while young persons hastened to screen 
it from the public gaze. They threw much 
water over the corpse, washed it, combed the 
hair, and covered the whole body with 
champaka and kanauga flowers. They then 
brought a white net. Women brought out 
the wife of the gusti with her arms crossed. 
She was clothed with a piece of white linen 
only. Her hair was crowned with flowers of 
the Chrysanthemum indicum. She was quiet, 
and betrayed neither fear nor regret. She 
placed herself standing before the body of her 
husband, raised her arms on high, and made 
a prayer in silence. Women approached her, 
aud presented to her small bouquets of kem- 
bang spatu, and other flowers. She took them 
one by one, aud placed them between the 
fingers of her hands, raised above her head. 
On this the women took them away and dried 
them, oil receiving and giving back each 
bouquet, the wife of the gusti turned a little 
to the right, so that when she had turned 
quite round, she prayed anew in silence, 
went to the corpse of her husband, kissed it on 
the head, the breast, below the navel, the 
knees, the feet, and returned to her place. 
They took off her rings. She crossed her 
arms on her breast. Two women took her 
by the arms. Her brother (this time a brother 
by adoption) placed himself before her, and 
asked her with a soft voice if she was deter¬ 
mined to die, and when she gave a sign of 
assent with her head, he asked her forgive¬ 
ness for being obliged to kill her. At once he 
seized his kris, and stabbed her on the left 
side of the breast, but not deeply, so that she 
remained standing. He then threw his kris 
iidown and ran off. A man of consideration 
approached her, and buried his kris to the 
hilt in the breast of the unfortunate woman, 
who sunk down at once without uttering a 
cry.— Journ. Ind . Arch., No. ix, Vol. v, p. 
537 ; No. viii, August 1858 ; KeppeVs Ind. 
Arch., Vol. ii, pp. 144, 145; Wallace, Vol. 
i.,pp. 73, 156, 161, 172, 174 ; The island 
of Lombok by K. Zollinger, Esquire. 
LOMPEN, Dut. -? 

LOMRI, also Loomri, Noomri, Due. 
Vulpes bengalensis, Shaw. A fox. 

LQN, Hind. Salt: hence Loni, the saline 
inflorescence on damp walls. 

LONA, Port., Sf. Canvas. 

LCftttA* Sabs. Portulaca oleracea, also 
Stipagrostis plumose. 

m L 


LONAR, a salt pit. 

LON CHUR A, a generic name given by 
Colouel Sykes to some birds of Java, now 
arranged by authors into the geuera Ery- 
thrura and Munia. 

LONDON CLAY, see Clay. 

LONG-, Duk , Hind. Caryopliylius aroma- 
ticus, Linn. Cloves. 

LONG CARDAMOM, Eng. Eletteria 
cardamom urn, Wh. and Mat. ' 

LONGER or Lungi, Hind. Long pieces of 
cloth, made of silk or silk and cotton, used us 
sashes or turbamls, or as a scarf thrown over 
the shoulders and upper parts of the body, 
or are wrapped around the lower part of the 
body. Some of them, the manufacture of Sind, ' 
are veiy beautiful and rich where the loom- 
made goods, consist of turban, dhoti, loougee, 
kamrbaud and saree.— Fottinger's Travels, 
Bcloochistan and Sinde, p. 28. 

LONG-EET, see Lang-eet. 

LONGEVITY. Rabbits live 7 years ; 
squirrels and hares, 8 years ; a fox, 14 to 16 
years ; cats, about 16 years ; a bear lives 
rarely more than 20 years ; a wolf likewise 
20 years ; hogs the same ; the rhinoceros 
lives but 25 years ; cows live to about 25 
years. A horse lias been known to live 62 
years, but the average duration is about 25 
years. Elephants are said to live upwards of 
100 years. Of the longevity of snakes nothing 
is known. The races occupying British India 
are short lived compared with those of Britain 
and advance more rapidly to old age, both 
physiologically aud pathologically. Thomas 
Carn died 28th January 1858, aged 207 ; was 
boru in the reign of Richard II, in 1381. He 
lived in the reigns of ten sovereigns. There 
died, in 1801, a Russian soldier who had served 
in the “ thirty years’ war,” aud who was 
nearly 200 years old. Saint Mungo, otherwise 
called Kentigern, founder of the Bishopric of 
Glasgow, a Scotchman, died aged 185 years. 
Others died as under :— 

Peter Czarten,.Hungarian, 185 

Henry Jenkins.English, 166 

Joseph Surrington...Norwegian, 160 

Thomas Damme.English, 155 

Thomas Parr.English, 153 

Praakenborg.Dane, 146 

J.Essingham.English, 144 

George Wunder.German, 136 

Douglas Gurgen...Swede, 120 

Mittetstadt.German, 125 

Maria Williams.Russian, # 115 

Joseph Surrington retained till his death 
the free use of all his senses, and of all 
his intellectual faculties. He left at his 

death a young widow and several children, 
of whom the eldest was 103 years of age, 
and the youngest 90 years. Of old Parr 
everybody has heard, though why he should 
commonly be cited as the most notable ex¬ 
am pie of longevity it is not easy to »jr, 
seeing, as we have indicated, that not a feif 
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hare lived to a much greater age thau he did. 
Parr had seen niue kings succeed to the throne 
of England. At 103 years he attended to 
his- occupation, and threshed in the barn. He 
was married at 120. At 152 the king called 
him to London, and treated him magnificent¬ 
ly ; but he succumbed in the midst of his 
triumph. The “ post-mortem, ,, made by the 
celebrated Harvey, showed that all the organs 
were perfectly souud, and that the death of the 
old man was but accidental, and the result 
of an indigestion. Douglas Gurgen took a 
wife at the age of 85, and had eight children. 
Mittelstadt married at 110 years, and had 
likewise several children. Maria Williams 
lost, for the first time, a tooth at the age of 
100 years, but another came in its place. At 
103 she lost a second, which was likewise 
replaced. In recent times a soldier at Berlin, 
the first to have conferred upon him the 
decoration of the Cross of St. George, was 
living in 1870, aged 130 years. 

LONGICORNI, see Coleoptera, Insects. 

LONG ISLAND, see King Island ; Kishm 
Island. . 

LONG-LEAVED BASSIA, Bassia longi- 
folia, Willde. Grows in the peninsula of 
India. 


LONG PEPPER, Eng. Chavica rox- 
burghii, Mig. 


Dar-Filfil, Ar. 

Pih-poh, Chin. 

Pih-po-li, „ 

Poivr© long, Fr. 

Lange Pfeifer, Ger. 

Pepui, Guz. 

Pepe lungo, It. 

Chabi jawa, Jav. 

Piper longum, Lat. 


Tabi, Malkal. 

Ohabai-jawa, Malay. 

Lada-panjang, ,, 

Filfili-i-daraz, PKRS. 

Pippali Krishna, Sans. 
Tipili, Singh. 

Pimenta larga, Sp. 

Tipili, Tam. 

Pippali u, Tel. 


This kind of pepper is the produce of Piper 
longum, a perennial plant, a native of Bengal, 
Siam, &c. The fruit is hottest in its immature 
state, and is therefore gathered whilst green, 
and dried in the sun. It is met with in entire 


spikes about an inch long, possessing a darkish 
brown, or gray colour. It has a weak aroma¬ 
tic odour, an intensely fiery, and pungent 
taste, and its properties correspond closely 
with those of black pepper.— Faulkner . 


LONG-PEPPER ROOT. 


Pih-poh-mu, Chin. | Pipli-mul, Hind. 

In China deemed to be stimulant, tonic and 
peptic. — Smith. 

LONG-ROOTED TURMERIC, Eng. 
Curcuma longa, RoxbRheede. 

LONG-STAPLED COTTON, Eng. Gos- 
sypium barbadense, Roxb. 

LONG TELIYA, Hind., see Mitha telia, 
Bish. 

LONIA, Hind. Portulaca oleracea, Linn . 

LONICERA, sp. Phut, Hind. A plant of 
Kaghan. ' * 


LONICERA CHINENS1S, see Caprifo- 

lium sempervireus. 

LONICERA HYPOLEUCA, Dne. 

Kharmo, CHENAB. | Zhiko, Sutlej. 

Kodi, ,, I Rapeaho ,, 

LONICERA LESCHENAULTII, Wall . 

Honeysuckle, Eng. | Moulli-quedi, Tam. 

A twining villous shrub, native of the 
Neilglierries, found in many gardens of the 
Deccan where it grows in great luxuriance, 
it is easily propagated by cuttings or layers. 
White gives L. ligustriua.— Jaffrey, Riddell. 

LONICERA SEMPER VIRENS, DO. 
Syn. of Capvifolium sempervireus. 

LONICERA XYLOSTIUM. 

Jin-tung, Chin. 1 Kin-yin-hwa, CHIN, 1 

Its flowers, stalks aud leaves are valued by 
the Chinese as a dis-cutient application to 
carbuncles, abscesses, swellings, sores. Its 
dried flowers, smell like tobacco.— Smith . 

LONKA, a deist sect of hindoos who 
worship the “ One”alone, and “ not in temples 
made by hands,” which they never enter. 
The mountain top and sylvau solitude are 
deemed by them more fitting places to pour 
forth their homage. They credit the missions 
of the twenty-four tirthauoara of the Jains, 
considering them as superior mortals, whose 
sanctity and purity of life piiued them the 
divine favour and the reward of “ mookht,” 
or beatitude.— Tod's Travels , p. 357. 

LONTAR, Malay. Borassusflabelliformis. 

LONTAR, the largest of the Banda group 
of islands. The Banda group consists of ten 
islands, the largest of which is Lontar or 
Great Banda. It is crescent-shaped, and 
Pulo Pisang, Banana Island, Pulo Kapal, aud 
Ship Island lie in the hollow of the cresent 
and form the arc of a circle. Within this 
arc are three other islands, the highest of 
which is Guuoug Api, next Banda Neira, 
N. E. of which is Pulo Krakkaor old woman's 
island. Dr. Abreu, a Portuguese comman¬ 
der, was the first European who visited them.' 
This was the nut-meg group, and for nearly 
a hundred years the Portuguese monopolized 
the trade. In 1609, the Dutch attempted to 
take these islauds, but the war lasted 18 
years, and the natives who survived all fled 
to the neighbouring islands. The Dutch 
had to cultivate these islands with slaves, 
and when slavery was abolished, with con* 
victs, of whom in a. d. 1865 there were about 
3,000. Almost all the island is covered with 
nut-meg trees, grown under the shade of the 
Canarium commune. Banda and its three 
islands enclose a secure harbour, and the 
water is so transparent, that living corals and 
minute objects are seen below. The inhabitants 
are much mixed, and about three-fourths are 
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mixed races, Malay, Papuan, Arab, Portu- or black bellies, whose men at the age of i’our- 
guese and Dutch. But the aborigines, doubt- teen to sixteen years, have their bodies tattbo* 
less were Papuan^, and a portion of them ed over with four needles with figures of men, 
still exists in the Ke islands, to which they flowers, elephants, tigers, serpents and other 
emigrated when they first took possession of animals. Sometimes a person falls sick or 
Banda. Of the birds, is a very handsome even dies under the process, but a young 
fruit-pigeon, Carpophaga concinna, which man cannot obtain a wife till ho is tattooed, 
feeds on the mace and is found also in Ke The Tlmung Khao or White Bellies retain 
and Matabello, and a small fruit-dove, Ptilo- their skin untouched. Their boundaries are, 
nopus diadematus.— Bikmore , />. 221 ; Wal- on the north, the frontiers of China ; on the 
lace, Vol. i, pp. 289 to 291. south, the kingdom of Siam ; on the east, 

LONTARUS DOMESTIC A, syn. of Bo- they reach to Cochin-China and Tong King, 
rassus flabelliformis, and on the west, they touch the Burznan 

LONTARUS SYLVESTRIS, Humph : empire, 
syn. of Corypha utan, Lam. LOOD, also Loot, Di;t. Lead. 

LONTFIOIR, see Java. LOODII, Sans. Cedrela toona. 

LONY, see Kumbi. LOODIANAH, a district in the North- 

LOOAH-KAM, Guz., IIini>. Hardware. West, of British India. 


LOOANGARH GOREE, a river near 
Melun in Almorah, 

LOOBAN, Hind. Olibauum. See Bal- 
samodendron. 

LOO-CHIN, Gong. 

LOO-CHOO or Liu-chu Islands, lie to the 
N. E. of the Pute.hu group and consist of 
one large island surrounded by smaller ones, 
the large island being of considerable size 
and well-peopled. It extends from lat.. 26° 
3' and 26* 53' N., and long. 127° 34' and 128° 
25' E., being 58 miles long and about 10 or 
12 miles broad. In language and physical 
form, the Luehu islanders resemble the Japa¬ 
nese, their buddhism beiug more imperfect 
and their manners more simple. The people 
in the small islands between the Luehu 
group and Formosa, are Japanese rather than 
Malay. Dr. Col ling wood speaking of the 
Kebalan, of Formosa, to whom he show¬ 
ed a copy of the * Illustrated London News,’ 
tells us that he found it impossible to interest 
them by poiuling out the most striking illus¬ 
trations, which they did not appear to com¬ 
prehend.— Dr. Latham's Ethnology ; Dr. 
Col ling wood in Trans. Ethn. Soc.,N . S , Vol. 
vi, p. 139 ; Lvbbock , Orig. of Civil.* p. 29. 

LOOHOO. Before Macassar, or Bone, lmd 
so much as a name, Loohoo was the most 
powerful, and the largest kingdom of Celebes : 
for in addition to Loohoo proper, most part 
df Bone, and Bolee Bolee, were under its sway. 
The Macassar empire, including Tello, and 
Sandcrebony, before it. was conquered by the 
Dutch, extended from Bolee Bolee, in the 
bay of Bone, to the point, of Lassem, and 
thence to the point ofTorathea or Tanakeke ; 
also, thence along the west shore to Tanete, 
or Aganonchee.— History of Celebes , pp. 3 
and 4. 

LOOCIAN, a race occupying the country 
between China, Siam, Cochin-China and Bur- 
mah. They are arranged into the Thauug Dam 


LOODI, one of the foreign tribes, in Sind’h: 

■ others are the descendants of Ilaroon, Muk- 
' rani, Loodi (now known as Loodin) Ilabshi, 
Sidi and Jungiaui. 

i LOO DOOM A, Bhot. Deeaisnea. 

LOO EE, Hind. A grey woollen cloth 
! from Afghanistan, 
i LOOER, a river in Comillah. 

, LOO I, Hind. Flannel. 

I LOOKIMDER, a river near Jonkur in 
Gwalior. 

! LOOKKEE, Tkl. In the Nalla Mallai, 
a fine grained wood, of a greyish colour ; 

\ found in small quautity.— Mr. Latham . 

LOOK KONG, or Landscape island, in 
| the Gillolo Passage, in lat. 1° 45', long. 128* 
10' E., is of moderate height, well-wooded 
and of pleasing aspect. See Pulo Gasses. 

LOOKING GLASS PLANT, Eng. He- 
ritiera littoralis, Ait. ; DC. ; Roxb. 

LOOM. 

Aba Aba Kudu, Malay. 

The hand-loom is in use in most parts of 
the South Eastern Asia and the Archipelago, 
but the fly-shuttle is rarely used. Both cot¬ 
ton and silk fabrics are woven. 

LOOMRI or Noomri, or Looka, is a grand 
sub-division of the Baluch race, and is raen- 
i tinned by Abul Fazil as ranking next to the 
Kulmani, and being able to bring into the 
field three hundred cavalry and seven thou-. 
sand infantry. Gladwin rendered the name 
Nomurdy, and was followed by Rennell. The 
Noomri or Loomri also styled Looka, a still 
more familiar term for fox, and are affirmed to 
[ be of Jit origin.— Tod. 

LOONA, Beng. Auona squamosa. 

LOONAR LAKE, in the circarof Maiker, 
soubah of Berar, about 45 miles north-west 
of Hingolie, iu lat. 20* N., is at the bottoui 
of a crater-like depression, .about 510 feet 
below the level of the surrounding country, 
and is 3 miles in circumference with a deptfc^ 
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varying from 5 feet to 14, according to the 
season of the year. Former observers 
could not discover scoria or lava, but Dr. 
Bradly in 1851 is said to have found both. 
The Sichel hills terminate in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Lonar, near what appears to have 
been a vast crater in the centre of the great 
basaltic district. It is the only instance 
of a volcanic outburst discovered in this im¬ 
mense plutonic region of the Dekhan, and it is 
a, nearly circular or oval depression, in a 
couutry composed of tabular and nodular ba¬ 
salt. From Lonar the basaltic district extends 
to the south as far as Beder ; to the west, 
200 miles to Bombay ; and northward, to the 
bauks of the Nerbudda, near the ancient 
cities of Indoor and Mhysir, reported to have 
been buried at a remote period under volcanic 
eruptions. To the east, the great basaltic 
country of Berar extends to near Hyderabad 
and as far as Nagpoor ; aud the Sichel range 
passes in a south-east by east direction to the 
confluence of the Wurdahand Godavery, and 
towards the eastern ghauts. Hot springs and 
streams, loaded with carbonate of lime, occur 
along the line of elevation of these mountains 
at Mahoor, Urjunah, Kair, Byorah, and at 
Badraehellum, a short distance above the pass 
through which the Godavery reaches the 
alluvial plains of the coast. The lake is about 
510 feet below the level of the surrounding 
ground, in a crater of 5. miles in circumfer¬ 
ence ; the bottom being about 3 miles in cir¬ 
cumference and surrounded by luxuriant vege¬ 
tation ; springs of clear soft water occur close 
to the lake, which has evidently been extend¬ 
ing its bounds lately, as numerous dead trees 
are stauding within its margin, and a well 
of sweet water, protected by a wall, is now 
completely surrounded by the water of the 
lake. An intolerable stench of sulphuretted 
hydrogen is emitted by the lake during the 
heat of the day, aud its waters prove 
destructive to vegetable life, though flocks 
of duck and teal dot the surface of the 
lake. There are two saline springs near 
the centre of the lake, and about £ a mile apart. 
These never become dry. It is supposed that 
the muriate of soda from this source, coming 
in contact with the carbonate of lime which 
abounds in the vicinity causes the deposition 
of the carbonate of soda or natron salt in a 
greater or less state of purity. The depth 
of the lake near the salt springs varies from 
6 feet during the hot months to 12 or 14 feet 
during the rains. The salt is raised by divers, 
who bring it up in their hands. It is much 
prized and finds a ready sale in both Berars, j 
Nagpore, Kandesh, and Poonah, to which 
places it is carried in bamboo baskets and re¬ 
tailed by dealers. The lake was regularly 
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worked up to 1836, in which year 2,136 
candies of the different salts were raised, 
valued at Rs. 60,081. Iu 1853, M«gor 
Johnston raised 35 candies, valued at Rs. 
1,461-4-0. The sulphuretted hydrogen, 
especially during the heat of the day, rises in 
millions of bubbles to the surface. The 
carbonate of soda or natron salt deposit is rais¬ 
ed by diving, the purest being found close to 
the springs, and the following are the names 
of the principal varieties : 1, Dulla, carbo¬ 
nate of soda containing 83 8 per cent, of soda; 
2, Nimuk Dulla, nearly pure salt, contain¬ 
ing 92 8 per cent, of chloride of sodium. 
Dulla and Nimuk dulla are used for dyeing 
silks, fixing colours, as medicine, and in the 
manufacture of bangles, of which there are 
two manufactories near the lake, where 600 
or 700 are made by each man daily; 3, Khup- 
pul, contains 72 per cent, of carbonate of soda, 
is used in fixing the red dyes of cloths ; 
4, Pappree contains 72 percent, of carbonate 
of soda, is used in making bangles, in bak¬ 
ing the cake called papur, and in medicine as 
an antacid ; 5 and 6, Bliooskee are neutral 
carbonates of soda containing 29 and 27 per 
cent, left as a deposit on the margin of 
the lake, and used iu the manufacture of soap. 
The average quantity is 213 candies per 
annum, valued at Rs. 608.— Carter's Geologi¬ 
cal Papers on Western India , p. 33 ; Drs. 
G. Smith and J. E. Mayer in M. E . J. R . of 
1857 ; A Paper by Dr. Buist in Trans . 
Bombay Gcogr. Society. 

LOOND, Loondkhor, see Khyber Pass. 

LOONEE, literally salt water river, is a 
term applied to several rivers in British Iu- 
dia. One of the Loonee rivers rises in the 
Aravalli mountains, near Pokur, in lat. 26* 
37', and loug. 74* 46'. It runs west, nearly 
parallel with Aravalli range, and enters the 
Ruun of Cuteh, by two mouths, the principal 
of which is in lat. 24° 42’, loug. 71* 11', after 
a course of 320 miles. It receives the Rairee, 
88 miles ; Sokree, 130 miles, and about 
19,000 square miles are drained. The river, 
notwithstanding the great width of its bed, in 
some parts of its upper course, appears to be 
scarcely anywhere continuously navigable, 
being full of micaceous quartoze rock, banks 
low, and little above the surroundiug level. 
The Kaggar, which rises in the Siwalik, 
passes Hansi Hissar, and flows under the 
walls of Bhutuair, at which place they 
yet have their wells in its bed. Thence it 
passed Rungmahal, Bullur and Phoolra, and 
through the flats of Khadal (of which Derra- 
wul is the capital), emptying itself according 
to some below Ootch, but according to Abu- 
Birkat (whom Colonel Tod sent to explore in 
1809, and who Grossed the dry bed of a 
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stream called the Kaggar, near Shahgurh), 
between Jessulmer and Rori Bakker. If 
this could be authenticated, it might be said at 
once that, united with the branch from Dura, 
it gave its name to the Saugra, which unites 
with the Looni, enlarging the eastern branch 
of the Delta of the Indus. Perhaps the 
most remarkable features in the desert, 
is the Looni, or Salt river, which, with 
its numerous feeders, has its source iu the 
springs of the Aravalli. Of Marwar it is the 
barrier between the fertile lands and the 
desert ; and as it leaves this country for the 
t’hul of the Chohan race, it divides that commu¬ 
nity and forms a geographical demarcation ; 
the eastern portion being called the Raj of 
Sooe-Bah ; and the western part, Parkur, or 
beyond the Khar, or Looni.— Report , Royal 
Com mission. 

LOONGEE, a pheasant ? of the Hima¬ 
layas. 

LOONGI, Hind. A silken girdle, in use 
in Sindh or a scarf are worn by men. Loon- 
gies are of cotton, of silk, and of silk and 
cotton. Many of the borders of the loongees, 
dhotees, and sarees are like plain silk ribbons ; 
in some instances corded or ribbed, in others 
flat. The Saree, Boonee, Bafta, Jore, Ekpatta, 
Gomeha, &c., of Dacca, are now entirely 
made of imported British yarn. 

LOON IA also Loomika, also Looniya, 
Beng. Small purslane, Portulacca oleracea. 

LOO POO, Chin. The government of 
China is conducted by the Nuy Ko, or Interior 
Council Chamber, in which there are four 
chief councillors, two of them Tartars and 
two Chinese, who bear the titles of Cliouug- 
thang and Ko-laou. The Tartar minister 
presides. The Loo-poo are six boards for 
the conduct of government business, and the 
provinces of the country are each under a 
governor, or, where two provinces are unit¬ 
ed, a Governor General. 

LOORY, but correctly Nuri in Malay, and 
Nor iu Javauese, is the generic name for 
“ parrot/* The sub-family of parrots, to which 
naturalists have given the name of Lori us, is 
not found in any island of the Archipelago 
west of New Guinea, nor at all in the Philip¬ 
pines. The loories of naturalists are, in fact, 
confined to New Guinea and its adjacent 
islands.— Crawfurtfs Diet ., p. 222. 

LOOSE FLOWERED ALPINIA, Eng. 
Alpiuia galanga, Swz. 

LOO SHAI, a race dwelling south of 
the Kookee, am! south-west of the Kom- 
naga iu the Tipperah territory, in lat. 
23* 30' N., and long. 92* 30' E. They 
dwell at the sources of the Kurnaphoola or 
Chittagong river. In the beginning of 1871, 
the Looshai made n prolonged raid on the 
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North-East Provinces of British India, but 
were driven back by a large force of native 
soldiers. 

LOOT, Hind. Plunder. 

LOOTEE BAZAAR, literally signifies 
“ plundering the bazaars or shops,** but it 
implies no more than a general rising of the 
inhabitants. This ancient usage is still pre¬ 
served in Persia.— Malcolm's History of 
Persia y Vol. ii, p. 6. 

LOPHANTUS RUGOSUS ? 

Ho-hiang, Chin. | Ho*ken, Chin.' 

Its rough leaves are used by the Chinese 
to scour metallic vessels ; and are given in 
infusion, in disorders of the stomach and 
bowels.— Smith. 

LOOT PUTIAII, Hind. The leaves of 
the garden cress, Lepidum sativum. 

LOPA. The Lepcha of Sikkim and Lopa 
of Bhutan are buddhist Thibetans. The 
Lepcha are a dirty, good-natured people, re¬ 
sembling in character the Mongol, beyond the 
Chinese wall — Campbell , 148. 

LOPEZIA CORDATA, a genus of pretty 
plants, annuals and biennials, their colours 
are purple and red, raised from seed and 
grown in auy good soil.— Riddell.. 

LOPHIADJE, a family of fishes which 
includes the Anglers, Fishing Frog, or Sea- 
Devil, and the Frog-Fishes. 

LOPHOBRANCHII, an order of fishes, 
comprising, 

1 Solenostoma, | 7 Hippocampus, 

1 Pegasus, | 14 Syngnathus. 

LOPIIOTID/E, a family of fishes of one 
genus Lophofcus. 

LOPHOPHORUS IMPEYANUS, the 
monal pheasaut of the Himalaya, is double 
the size of the pheasaut of Great Britain. 
The male has a crest of great beauty, head 
and throat has metallic green : wings and 
plumage, steel-blue, and tail, reddish brown. 
The hen bird is smaller, of a dull brown and 
white throat. 

LOPHOSPERMUM SCANDENS, a 
beautiful climbing plant with large, purple, or 
rose-coloured bell-shaped flowers. This plant 
is of fast growth, and well-adapted for cover¬ 
ing trellis work, easily grown from seed at 
the commencement of the rains, and lasts 
throughout the year ; the soil should be rich 
and light. L. scandens and L. heudersonii 
are herbaceous climbing plants with pink bell 
flowers, raised from seeds and cuttings, re* 
quire a sandy soil, or they will not flower free¬ 
ly ; natives of’Mexico.— Riddell ; Jeffrey, 
LOPIIYRUS CORONATUS, see Colum- 

bidae. 

LOPIIYRUS GIGANTIA, see Agaraa. 

LOPISIP BARK, a dye-wood of Celebe* 
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and other islands of the Eastern Archipelago, j 
Specimens of Lopisip bark, bunchong bulu 
wood, and the gajn gum (from undescribed 
plants), have been introduced iuto England. 
They are said to furnish excellent dyes in the 
Asiatic islands. Native dyes from Arraoan 
have also been imported, viz., thittel and the- 
dan, yielding red dyes ; ting-nget and reros, 
affording dark-purple dyes ; and tbit-nan- 
weng, a chocolate dye. 

LOQUAT. 

Eriobotrya japonica,£ind. | Mespilus japonicuSjTAMw. 
Lu-kuk, Chin. I Yang-ma, Chin. 

Yungmai, „ | Loquat, Hind. 

This small tree of Japan and China, is now 
introduced all over the Deccan and in the 
Punjab : it also grows in great perfection in 
New South Wales. It bears fruit twice in 
the year, and is highly esteemed both for 
deserts and preserves. The finest fruit is 
produced at the second crop, at the end of the 
cold season, and requires protection day and 
night ; from birds in the former, and flying 
foxes in the latter. The fruit is of a yellow 
colour, with thin skin, a sweet acid pulp, one 


are quite ornamental. One species of Lo- 
ranthus is called Kyee-boung by the Burmese. 
— Mason. 

LORANTHUS FALCATUS. 

Wotu, Can. I Velaga badanike, Tel. 

Badanike, Vadanike, Tel. | 

Natives of Mysore sometimes use its bark 
in place of betel nut in conjunction with 
chunam, it tinges the saliva aud mouth red. 
— Buchanan, Mysore ; Ains. Mat. Med., p. 
269. 

LORANTHUS LONGIFLORUS, Dcsy. 

Pawl, 

Banda, 


Beas, Kangra. 
Pan jab. 


Parand, Ravi, Beas. 

Amut, Sutlej. 

A handsome parasite with branches some¬ 
times 6 or 7 feet long, large broad leaves and 
orange-coloured flowers. It is found in the 
Punjab Himalaya, chiefly on the eastern 
rivers, from 1,500 to 3,000 feet, and occa¬ 
sionally higher.— Dr. J. L. Stezvart, 

LORCHA, a vessel in use in the Chinese 
seas, sometimes employed in war. 

LORD, Dr. P. B., Author of Medical Me¬ 
moirs on the plain of the Indus, in Bom. Geo. 
or two seeds in the ceutre—sometimes more.! Traus., 1836, 1838, Vol. i, 293. On the 


The seeds grow easily, and the fruit appears 
to be capable of great improvement. In 
Ajmere, it is cultivated in gardens but. does not! He was a Bombay medical officer, and was 
thrive well. It is very common in China and j killed in battle at Purwandurra, in 1841. 


medicines found in the bazaars of Sind in 
Bom. Med. and Phys. Trans., Vol. iv, J27. 


LORD NORTH ISLAND, on the N. W. 
of New Guinea, in lat. 3 W 2|' N., long. 131° 

! 20' E., small, low and woody. 

| LORD OF THE WHITE ELEPHANT, 
a title of the king of Burmah. 

LORD OF THE OXEN, or Shora-Pati, a 
( title oP the king who drove Semiramis back 
across the Indus. 

| LORDS OF CREATED BEINGS. Menu 
| describes these as being produced by one of 
the hindoo triad, but in a legend they are 
LORA, see Kaker. j ascribed to the joint powers 6f the three great 

LORAII, a river about 80 miles long, rises ! personified attributes of Brahma, Vishuu and 
in the Shawl table-land, in lat. 39*49, long. 67*; Siva. They are, in places called Muni, in other 
20', and runs south-westerly, until lost in the ! passages they are considered as Brahmadica, 
sands of the desert of Khorasan. In April or Prnjapati, and as’Rishi.— Moor, p. 91. 
the water which is briny is 7 or 8 yards wide ; LORD’S PRAYER was published in 1548 
and 2 feet deep. It is crossed on the route | in fourteen languages, by Bibliandro^; in 


is often mentioned hy Fortune, who found it 
growing at one place, along with peaches, 
plum, and oranges, and at another, with the 
Chinese gooseberry “ Averrhoa earambola,” 
the waughee “Cqokia punctata,” and the 
longanand leeohee. In China, the fruit of 
Citrus olivaeformis, C. raadurensis are also 
called Lu-kuh.— Fortune , Tea Districts , pp 
7, 30 ; Drs. Riddell , Irvine, Med. Top., p. 
195 ; Voigt, Cleg horn, P. R ., p. 81. 

LOR, IIind. Ehretin aspera. 


from Shawl to Kandahar. 

LORANTHACEiE, Lind/. An order of 
plants comprising, 1 genus and 2 species of 
Loranthus. Dr. Wight gives in leones, how¬ 
ever, L. amplexifolius, L. capitellatus, L. 
elasticus. L. euphorbias, L. lageniferns, L 
longiflorus, L. lor.iceroides, L. memecylifo- 
lius, L. neilgherrensis, L. tornentosus, L. wal- 
lichi&tius. In Tenasserim many of the trees 
are covered with different species of the para¬ 
sitical genus Loranthus, so abundant in most 
tropical climates ; and the numerous small red 
flowers of one or two species in four forests 
500 


1591 in twenty-six languages, by Rocca 
(Bibliotheca Apostolica Vaticana, a fratre 
Angelo Roccha : Romae 1591, 4to.) : iu 1592 
in forty languages, hy Megiserus (“Specimen 
XL. Linguarum et Dialectorum ab Hiero- 
nymo Megisero a diversis auctoribus collec- 
tacum quihus Oratio Dominica est expressa 
Francofurti, 1592); in 1593, in fifty lan¬ 
guages, hy the same author (Oratio Dominica 
L. diversis linguis,” cura H. Megiseri : Fran¬ 
cofurti, 1593, 8vo.) The Bible has been 
printed and distributed ip India in twenty- 
five different languages, in ten of which 
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between six and one hundred thousand copies 
have beeu printed, and in Tamil 1,560,950 
have been issued since 1706, when the Bible 
was printed in that language. The Bible was 
printed and issued in Bengalee in 1796, 
and in Malayalum in 1816. The whole of 
the copies printed iu the twenty-five Indian 
languages is 4,772,621. 

LORI, or Ground Parakeets, the sub-family j 
Platyceroinae of the family Psittacidae, and 
order Scansores or climbers, which may be 
thus shown : 

Order I.—Scansores or climbers. 


Fam. Psittacidae. 

Sub-fam. Oacatuinae, 2 geu., 5 spec., viz., 1 Calyp- 
torhyneus, 4 Cacatua. 

Sub-Fam. Psittacinac, Parrots, 3 gen., 13 sp., viz., 

1 Coracopsis: 2 Tanygnafchus, 10 Palaeornis. 
Sub-Fam. Platycercinae, Ground Paiakeets, 2gen., 

2 sp., viz., 

1 Aprosniictus : 1 Platycerctis. 

Sub-Fam. Loriinae, Lories, 4 gen., 1 sub-gen. and 
13 sp., viz. 

Section i, tongue not filamentcd. 

2 Electus, 3 Loriculus. 

Section ii, tongue filamented. 

3 Lorius, 4 Eos, 1 Trichoglossus. See Kama Loori. 


A very handsome scarlet Lori was obtain- ] barilla. 


sliding knots, each of which had its partretrtar 
signification. These are represented in two 
tables by the Chinese called Ho-tu and Lo- 
shu. The first colonies who inhabited Se¬ 
rb wen had no other literature besides some 
arithmetical sets of counters made with little 
knotted cords, in imitation of a string of 
round heads, with which they calculated and 
made up all their accounts iu commerce.— 
A st ley's Collection of Voyages y Vol. iv.J 
194 ; Lubbock , Ojig. of Civil., pp. 29-31. 

LOSHUN, Beng. Garlic. 

LOSUR, Hind. Astrnntiu, sp. 

LOT, by his younger daughter, begat 
Moab-Chemosh, Num. xxi, 29, was their 
particular deity. The other sou was Ben 
A mm id 

LOTA, Hind, A small metal pot, made 
of brass or copper or iron tinned, used for 
drinking and ablution by hiudoos aud maho- 
medans. 

LOTAK, Hind. Tribulus alatus. 

LOTA-KIIAR, Hind. Cyanide of potas¬ 
sium. 

LOTA-SAJJJ, Hind. The best kind of 


ed by Maogillivray, closely allied to Lorius 
domicellus, a bird widely spread over the 
Indian Archipelago.— MacgiUivray s Voy¬ 
age , Vol. i, p. 211. See Loori. 

LORICATJ, see Cottus, Crocodilidae, 
Diietylopterus. 

LORICULUS ASIATIC US, see Birds, 
Lori. 

LORIS GRACILIS, Geoff. 

Lemur tardigradus, Schreb. 

Stenops gracilis, Vandtr // ueven . 
Nama-theivanga, Singh. I Tha-vanga, Tam. 

Thei-vanga, Tam. I 

The Loris gracilis inhabits India and 
Ceylon. It is a species of a genus of mam¬ 
mals, belonging to the family Lemuridaj. Its 
Tamil name thavaugu, means “ thin-bodied 
and hence a deformed child or an emaciated 
* person has acquired iu the Tamil districts 
the same epithet. The light-coloured variety 
of the loris in Ceylon has a spot on its 
forehead, somewhat resembling the “ narnum,” 
or mark worn by the worshippers of Vishnu, 
and, from this peculiarity it is distinguished 
as the Nama-tha. Its eyes are extracted by 
the Singhalese as charms and for love potious. 
— Tenneut ; Horsfield . 

LORIUS DOMICELLA, see Psittaeidse. 

LOSH, Hind. Symplocos crataegoides. 

LOSCHAD, Rus. Horse. 

LOSHOON, Beng. Allium sativum, Linn. 

LO-SHU, Chin. As to the original of 
the Chinese characters, it is known that, iu 
transacting business before the commencement 
of the monarchy, little cords were used, with 
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Koonoor, 

Camelus. 


Hind. 


LOTE TREE, Eng. 

LOTI-PITTA, Tel. 

LOTOS, see Vedas. 

LOTT1 PITTA ALLT, Tel Isolepis 
articulata, Nees ; Scirpus art., R.> i., 214. 
LOTUL, IIind. ? Osyris Wiglitiana. 
LOTUS, Eng. 


Nufar, 

Padnrn podoo, 

Komol, 

Ponghuj 

Lien-ngau, 

Kammal, 

Padara, 

Ambuj, 

Kangwel, 

Sal kammal, 

The lotus 
the hiudoos ; 


Arab, 

Beng. 


Dakh. 

Dakh. 

Tam. 

Tel. 


Kangwell, 

Kangevelka, 

Tamare, 

Yerra tamare, 

Chin. I Tellani padm&m, ,, 
Hind. | Kamala, Sans. 

Padtna, ,, 

Nilofar, PEIIS., SlND. 
Ban-tamara, Maleal. 
Bakla koofti ? Pkhs ? 

is a very sacred flower among 
it enters into all the ornaments 
of brass vessels used in the temples ; it is 
alluded to in the most popular poems, and the 
poets say, that the lotus was dj'ed by the 
blood of Siva, that flowed from the wound 
nade by the arrow of Kama, the Indian Cupid, 
as in Midsummer-Night’s Dream, Act ii. 

Yet marked I where the bolt of Cupid fell 
It fell upon a little western flower— 

Before, milk-white, now purple with Love’s wound 
And maidens call it love-in-idleness. 

The lotus flower is also considered an 
emblem of beauty ; and in the Ratnavali, or, 
the Necklace—a Sanscrit play written iu the 
twelfth century, Vasantaka says to his lady-, 
love : My beloved Sagarika, thy countenance 
is as radiant as the moon ; thy eyes are two- 
lotus-buds : thy hand is the full-blown flower, 
and thy arms its graceful filaments. In Hindoo 
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theogony, the lotus floating on the water, is 

emblem of the world : the whole plant 
signifies both the earth and its two principles 
of fecundation. Lotus is, however,, a name 
given to three plants, the Nelumbium spe- 
ciosura or Egyptian Lotus figured on the 
ancient monuments of Egypt and India. It 
is now extinct in Egypt but grows in the 
south of Asia and in the islands of the Archi¬ 
pelago. One lotus of the ancients was the 
Melilotus officinalis, and the lotus of the 
lotophagi is by some thought to be the fruit 
of the Zizyphus lotus, Desfontaines , but by 
Munby, supposed to be that of Nitraria tri- 
dentata. Pliny and Sprengel say the lotus of 
the lotophagi is the Celtis australis, Linn, 
Lotus leaves and fibres are supposed to be of 
great cooling efficacy in allaying the fever of 
passion. 

Nymphooa lotus of India, the nenofar of 
the hindoos and nufar of the Arabs is that 
usually called the lotus, its stem is extensively 
used as an article of food among the Kash¬ 
mirians. When the plant has come to maturity, 
and the lepf has begun to decay on the water, 
the stem is tender, and when well-boiled is said 
to be palatable and nutritious. The plant or 
plants referred to by classical authors under 
the name of lotus is however a subject which 
has engaged the attention of numerous com¬ 
mentators as well as of botanists. To the 
difficulty of ascertaining the identity of a plant 
but imperfectly described, lias in this ease been 
added that of the same name having been 
applied to several very distinct plants. Fee, 
in his t Flore de Virgilc,’ enumerates no less 
thau eleven to which the name Lotus was 
applied. Among the herbaceous, are tho L. 
sativa aud L. sylvestris of Dioscorides ; the 
first, he states, is also called L. trifolium ; it 
is supposed by some botanists to be Melilotus 
officinalis, and by others to be M. ccerulea. Dr. 
Sibthorp has fixed upon M. messanensis as the 
plant. The L. sylvestris of Dioscorides, also 
called L. libyon, a uative of Libya, aud about 
two feet high, with leaves like those of L. 
trifolium, and fruit like that of fenugreek, is 
thought to be the Trigonelln elatior of Sib¬ 
thorp, which he found in Asia Minor and iu 
Cyprus. Both kinds are described by the 
Arabs under the names of Handachocha, or 
Hundkookee, Oarch and Thusf. 

The celebrated D. lotus, ft native of Africa, 
and now common in the south of Europe, bears 
a small yellow sweetish fruit about the size 
of a cherry, and has by some been supposed 
to be the famous lotus of the lotophagi ; but 
this is more likely to have been the jujube, 
called by botanists Zizyphus lotus. Lotus of 
the ancients is also supposed by Mr. Munby 
td be the Nitraria tridentala of Desfontaines, 


and is called Damouch by the Arabs of the 
desert of Soussa near Tunis. Its berries 
have intoxicating qualities. The fruit of the 
Zizyphus lotus is dry aud unpleasant, and that 
of the Celtis australis is unlikely to have 
been the article used by the Lotophagi. 

The Lotus flower on the ancient monu¬ 
ments of Egypt, is that of the Nelumbium 
speciosum. It is now however extinct there, 
but Speke found the Nyanza thickly covered 
with them. The Nile was a sacred river : many 
of its plants, as the Faba *egyptiaca, a species 
of bean, and the lotus, were sacred also ; and 
the former on account of its resemblance to a 
boat, and the latter from its well-known qua¬ 
lity of always floating above the surface of 
the water, were adopted very generally as 
symbols of the ark. The ./Egyptian priests 
were accustomed to crown themselves with 
the lotus. From Iambiichus we learn, that a 
man sitting upon the lotus, surrounded with 
mud, was an emblem of the sun ; and from 
Plutarch, that the sun was represented by the 
symbol of an infant sitting upon the same 
plant. “ It is manifest,” says Faber, notwith¬ 
standing the physical refinements of lambli- 
elms and Plutarch upon these hieroglyphics, 
that something more must be meant by them 
than the mere natural sun ; and I apprehend 
that in both cases, the person, who sits upon 
the lotus, is the great solar patriarch Noah, 
and that, in the latter, he was represented as 
a child, in allusion to his mystical second 
birth. In the Japanese mythology we find 
the same symbol : the goddess Quanwon is 
represented sitting upon the same aquatic 
plant. In Chiua, the deity upon the lotus in 
the midst of waters, has been long a favourite 
emblem : and the god Vishnu, in the hindoo 
mythology, is still represented in the same 
manner. In connexion with this diluviau 
emblem, Diana is mentioned by Strabo, Arte- 
midorus aud Pausanias, by the title of Limnatis 
or the maritime deity ; in an ancient inscrip¬ 
tion iu Gruter she is also called regina 
uudarum, the queen of the waves ; and Orpheus 
invokes her under the appellation of the pre¬ 
server of ships. The Lily, of I Kings, vii, 
26, the emblem of the Israelites is supposed 
to be the lotus. Lotus is the symbol of bud¬ 
dhism. The mystic lotus, with the hindoos 
is sacred to Lakhsmi, the wife of Vishnu, hence 
called Kamala.— Wilson's Hindoo Theatre , 
p. 296 ; Hind . Theat ., Vol. ii, p. 27 6 ; 
Chow Chow, p. 199; Eng, Cyc .; Heliodorus , 
1, x, p. 457 ; Lamb, de Myst ., sect . vii, />. 
181 ; Plut. de I side, p. 355 ; Faber, Myst . 
of the Cabiri, VoL i, p, 314 ; Kcefopfer's 
Japan , p, 59 5 ; See plates of the first and 
third Avatar in Maurice's Hist . of Hind,, 
Vol, i ; Strabo's Geog., lib, 8, p. 361 ; Ar - 
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tem. Oniroc., lib. ii, cap . 42 ; Pans, Achaic 
/>. 375 ; Grut.,p. 37 ; 0/y?A Argon., lib. i, v, 
569 ; quoted in Milner's Seven Churches of 
Asia, p . 87. See Krishna, Vishnu. 

LOTUS JACOBiEUS, tolerably ornamen¬ 
tal plants, closely allied to the Cytisus argen- 
teus, aud grown in a similar manner. 

LOUGH DIVER, a name for Mergus 
albellus. 

LOU K ADA, Tel. Bigelowia lasiocarpa, 
.W.fy A ., 1344, Spermacoce stricta, R. i., 370, 

LOUK-KA. The green dye of China, the 
“ louk-ka,” “ lo-kao,” or “ king-lok,” was 
first made known to Europe in 1845, since 
which time, scientific men have prosecuted 
inquiries regarding it. Its price in Cliiua has 
continued steady at 24 dollars the catty. In 
China, the green cloths dyed by this material, 
are called liou-sai, but are known to the 
trade as so-lo-pou, green colour cloth, when 
dyed by the bark : nghiou-lo-se (green 
nymphaea colour,) and nghiou-lo-pou (green 
liyraphma cloth,) that is, cloth dyed with the 
lo-kao of the colour of the leaves of the 
nymphaea. Each piece of liou-sai, is one foot 
or one foot one inch broad, and in 1848, cost 
from 50 to 53 cents. In addition to the lo- 
kao, the French Consul, M. Montigny, sent 
one green dye stuff called pih-chou-elle, ten 
eattis of which cost 4,920 sapeques : and 
another called tong-loh, green paint said tube 
prepared from the no-me, fifty eattis of which 
cost 20,800 sapeques. Lo-kao or loukao, in 
Chinese signifies green glue or green lac, and 
all who have sent samples of the green 
dye itself, call it lo-koa or lo-kiao In Can¬ 
ton itislouk-ko ; in Fokion, liok-koa aud lek- 
ko. The first considerable consignment of the 
green dye was received in Paris in 1853, 
since which date, it has become an article of 
trade. At the Universal Exhibition held at 
Paris in 1855, samples of green dye were 
exposed, and Dr. Royle subsequently stated 
that there are three kinds of the green dye 
of China or green indigo. The first from 
Chino, the second from the Burman empire, 
and the third from Assam. That from the 
valley of the Brahmaputra, in Assam, is call¬ 
ed roum, and is extracted from a species ri 
Ruellia. This plant, the specific name of 
which is not known, or a nearly allied 
species is cultivated with the same object in 
Pegu and Burraah It is altogether different 
from the bila-roum, the product, of the 
Wrightia tinctoria, R . Brown, which by 
some is supposed to be the R. coraosa, Wall., 
the Eberraaiera axillaris, DeCand. Others 
point to the R. coraosa, Roxb >, which is the 
B. eucoma, Steudal, and the Bntercea ul- 
mifolia, DeCandolle. MM. Edan and Remi, 
in 1854, reported that they had procured a 
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very fine green from the fruit of the lo-za, 
but were unsuccessful in regard to the bark* 
Mr. Fortune informed Mr. Edan that with* 
out doubt the bark of the Io-za was employed 
to furnish the stuff with which to dye cloth 
green, and that the fruit was used in the 
preparation of green paint for paper. These 
points were repeated by M. Remi in 1855. 
All the experiments hitherto made with the 
bark and the leaves of the Rhamuus 
chlorophorus and Rhamnus utilis, have not 
been decisive. M. Persoz has succeeded in 
extracting a yellow dye from the bark of 
Rhamuus chlorophorus and the berries of the 
Rhamuus utilis, but he could not discover a 
trace of the green dye in the extracts prepared 
from the berries of both kinds, which were 
sent to him by the Agri-IIorticultural Society 
of India. Nevertheless, the united testimony 
of Fathers Ilelot and Aymeri, MM. Artiaud- 
tizon, Edkins, Fortune and Remi, is to the 
effect that it is the bark of the branches, aud 
perhaps also of the roots of the Rhamnus 
chlorophorus and Rhamnus utilis, bu.t especial¬ 
ly of the former, that gives to the green dye 
that brilliant colour which it assumes under the 
influence of artificial light. The fruit, at least 
that of the Rhamnus chlorophorus, probably 
yields a green colouring matter analogous to 
the bladder green, and differing from the true 
peen dye both in colour and properties. 
The Chinese declare that other species 
of the same geuus have dyeing properties. 
The Pe-piu lo-chou, is the Rhamnus chlo- 
rophorus, DeCaisne ; and the liong-pi-to- 
chou, the Rhamnus utilis, but, until some 
European chemist shall have discovered 
traces of the green dye in some of the 
parts of the plants, the flowers, the ber¬ 
ries, the seeds, the leaves, the bark or the 
root, it canuot be asserted that the plants 
are really those the Chinese use to dye their 
cottons with or from which they prepare the 
lo-kao. There are some European plants 
which dye a green colour, the blue-flowered 
Scabious, is used for that purpose in Sweden : 
the Melissa officinalis yields under the action 
of spirits of wine, a permanent green dye, 
and theMercurialis perennisyields a permanent 
blue-green. The green dyes from the Ruellia ; 
Justicia tiuctoria, Lour. ; Adenostemma tinc- 
torium, Cass. ; Sanseviera lsete-virens, Ham. ; 
Asclepias tiugens, Roxb . ; Melissa officinalis, 
Linn., have not yet been examined. Various 
plants stated to yield a green dye, colouring 
matter have been examined, but in vain for 
the green dye of China, these are the Arundo 
phragmitis, Linn . ; the artichoke, deadly 
night shade, wild chervil, ash tree, luc9rne» 
Lycopersicura esculentum, Mill. ; Mercuriali# 
perennnis, Linn., Ronabea arborea, Blanco • 
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LOUK-KA. 


L.OUNG-KIO. 


ilw groundsel mid the common field clover, aud R infectorius, which contain a yellow 

colouring matter, ought to produce a green. 
The European Rhamui contain a volatile 
principle, and nearly the same changes take 
place in the colouring matter of the several 
species, from red to violet, to blue, to 
green, aud to yellow. The lo-kao possesses 
similar qualities, and it is possible that the 
posed to the rays of the sun, a deep green green dye, so remarkable when exposed to 
colour. A damp atmosphere and dew were light, is a compound of blue and yellow 
found to increase the intensity of the tint, having separately the same property and 
The lower side near the grass was scarcely at united in the bark of R. chlorophorus. But 
all coloured, aud a cloth left all night in a M. Rondot suspects that the supplemeu- 
dark room was found in the morniug to be tary yellow requisite to produce the green 
unchanged. M. Persoz found the fruit of a of lo-koa is not obtained from one of the 
buckthorn to yield a pretty lilac or silk. The Rhamui, but from the hoang-ehi, the fruit of 
greer. fruit of the Rhamuus infectorius, Linn, Gardenia, or the hoai-hoa, the flower bud of 
(Avignon berries ; R. saxatilis, Linn), Per- the Styphnolobium japonieum. In 1855 
sian berries of R. alaternus, Linn ., and R. when Mr. Robert Fortune was sent to China 
amygdnlinus. Desf ., afford a yellow colour, by the E. I. Company to procure tea plants 
The fruit of the R. frangala, Linn ., gathered for the nurseries in the Himalaya, he was 
in July and August before they are ripe, particularly directed to give his attention to 
yield according .to Dambouruey and Leuchs, plants of that country stated to produce a 
a fast and brilliant yellow ; according to green dye. Accordingly he sent seeds aud 
Buchoz, a green ; and when they are ripe, samples to the Agi^-Horticultural Society of 
in September and October, they dye a pur- Bengal, from which numerous plants have 
plish blue without any mordant, and green, been forwarded to all parts of India. It seems 
violet and blue-violet, or blue according to the established tlmt the trees from which the 
nature of the mordant employed. Dam hour- green dye is prepared are two species of 
ney obtained on wool, from the juice of the Rhamui, one wild, called by the Chinese 
ripe berries fermented, very fine and fast white skin, and which grows in abundance in 
greens, varying fi-om an apple to a dark-green, the vicinity of Kiahing and Ningpo. The 
The colouring matter of the berries of the | other is called yellow skin by the Chinese, is 
R, infectorius, is yellow before they are j cultivated at Tsoh-kaou-pang, where some 
ripe, and dark-purple-red so soon as they j thirty men are employed in the preparation of 
have attained maturity. Buchoz notices 
similar peculiarity in the fruit of the R. 
catharticus, before ripening it yields a saffron- 
red ; after maturity, a green, known as a 
bladder-greeu,and still later a scarlet. Accord¬ 
ing to Walditeiu aud Kitaible, the green species. The wild species is a shrub and is 
berries of R. tiuctorius have dyeilig proper- called hom-bi-lo-za, from the circumstance 
ties similar to those of the fruit of R. cathar- that when its bark is boiled in water, a white 
ticus, but more esteemed by the dyers. The scum is formed, which subsequently passes to 
inner bark of R. infectorius dyes yellow, rose-hom-bi, meaning red-scum bark. The pe- 
when fresh : brown-red, when dry. The dry pi-lo-chou, or Rhammis chlorophorus, is culti- 
bark of the R. frangula yields a brown or vated between 25* and 86° of N. L., but more 
dark-red, and the fresh a yellow dye, and its especially about the 30°and 31° of N. Lat. The 
root as well as the bark and seeds of R. hong-pi-lo-chou or Rhamnus chlorophorus, is 
catharticus, a yellow aud volatile colour nam- mentioned as high as N. L. 39 and down to 
ed Rhamuo-xanthine, which is dissolved by N. L. 30*. This seems the hardier buck-thorn 
the alkalis and converted into a magnificent and capable of withstanding the severe frosts 
purple. The bark of R. catharticus and R. of Tehi-li, but it is evident that both species 
alaternus dye yellow ; the wood of the latter exist in abundance in the northern parts of 
species dyes dark-blue, and the root of R. the province of Tche-kiang, over a space of 
infectorius a brown. The leaves of R. alater- 45 square miles.— Report on the Green dye of 
nus yield a yellow colour, and those of R. China. 

frangula, a greenish yellow. A mixture of LOUNG-KIO, a bird of Chinese Tartary 
the cuttings of R. alaternus, which yield a described by M. Hue. It is about the size 
dark-blue, with the fresh bavk of the same of a quail, of an ash colour, with black spots, 
buck-thorn and of R. catharticus, R fraugula, its eyes of a brilliant black, and surrounded 
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e stun. The flowers, leaves, roots, bark 
and fruit have all been indicated as the part 
of the plant from which the lo-kou was pre¬ 
pared. Mr. Fortune sent to India and to Eng¬ 
land plants of both the cultivated aud wild 


M. Michel obtained tolerable greens from the 
berries of Rhamnus catharticus, Linn., and 
Rhamtws alaturnus, Linn., but not improving 
by artificial light. He fouud that cloth taken 
out of the bath with a light nankeen dye, aud 
placed at night on the grass, had assumed 
towards rooming and long before it was ex- 



LOVE APPLE. 


LITBAN. 


with ft bright sky-blue rim. Its legs have 
no feathers, but are covered with long rough 
hair, and its feet are not like those of any 
other bird, but resemble those of the green 
lizard, and are covered with a shell so hard 
as to resist the sharpest knife. This singular 
creature, which seems to partake at once of 
the character of the bird, the quadruped, and 
the reptile, is called by the Chinese Loung- 
kio, that is, Dragon’s Foot. They generally 
arrive in great flocks from the north, espe¬ 
cially when much snow has fallen, flying with 
astonishing rapidity, so that the movement of 
their wings is like a shower of hail. When 
caught they are extremely fierce ; the hair 
on their legs bristles up if you approach them. 
— Hue's Recollections of Journey , p. 92. 

LOUR, a river near Mattee Cottah in 
Sylhet. 

LOUR, the inhabitants of Luristan, a 
Persian province joining the paslialik of 
Bagdad on the east, and extending to the 
Bachtiyari mountains.— Baron de Bode's 
lVavels in Luristan ; Sir II. Rawlinson's 
Memoir Trans. Geog. Soc. t 1839 ; Ferrier t 
Caravan Journeys, p. 8. See Lur, Luristan. 

LOUREIRO, J. de. Father Loureiro, a 
native of Portugal, author of the Flora 
Cochin-Chinensis, 1 vol., 1790, resided for 
thirty-six years in the kingdom of Cochin- 
China, whither he proceeded as a missionary, 
but finding that Europeans were uot permitted 
to reside there without good cause, he entered 
the service of the king as chief mathematician 
and naturalist. The Flora Cochin-Chinensis 
was published at Lisbon, in two volumes 
quarto, in 1790 ; and a second edition, edited 
by Willdenow, with a few notes, appeared in 
octavo, at Berlin, in 1793. In the herbarium 
of the British Museum there are several 
small collections, which are of great import¬ 
ance to the Indian botanist, especially one 
containing many of Loureiro’s plants, which 
are not readily recognizable, at all events as 
to species, by the descriptions in the Flora 
Cochin-Chinensis. There are also consider¬ 
able numbers of specimens forwarded to Sir 
Joseph Banks by Roxburgh, Hamilton and 
Russell, which are occasionally of use iu de¬ 
termining the species described by Roxburgh, 
'the British Museum also contains Konig’s 
collections and manuscripts, Ksempfer’s Japan 
and other plants, and Hermann’s herbarium. 
— Hooker and Thomson's Flora Indica. 

LOUSE-WORT, Delphinium staphisagria- 

LOUZ, Arab. Amygdalus communis, 
Sweet almond. 

LOUZAN, Malay. Amygdalus communis. 
LOUZ UL MUER, A*. Amygdalus cora- 
mtmis, Lift*., Bitt et almond 

LOVE-APPLE, or tomato, the Lycopersi- 
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cutn esculentum, is a native of South Ame¬ 
rica aud of a geuus of the same family as 
potatoes. There are two sorts, single and 
double: they may be sowu immediately 
the rains commence, in beds ; afterwards 
transplanted in rows, two feet apart, and 
trailed upou sticks of a strong descrip¬ 
tion. If the soil is good, they will grow to 
seven or eight feet in height. The double, 
which are the finest, if sowu in June, ripen 
in October. The lower branches should be 
pruned, and a succession of crops may be 
kept up until April. The small single tomato, 
witli a slight protection from the dry winds, 
will continue until the rains.— Jeffrey. 

LOVE KliE, Siam. Guava tree. 

LOVE LIES BLEEDING, Amarantus. 

LOVI LOVI, Singh. Fiacourtia inermiS, 
lioxh. 

LOWANG ISLAND, one of the Chusan 
Archipelago,is 9^miles long and 6 miles broad. 

LOW ANN A, see Kutch or Cutch, Lohana* 

LOWD, see Dyes, Lod’li. 

LOWER BENGAL, a term applied to 
the districts in the proximity of Calcutta. 

LOW!, Mahii. Artoearpus laeoocha, Roxb. 

LOWLAND SCREW PINE, Pandauus 

furcatus. 

LOXA, seo Bark, Cinchona. 

LOXIA CURVIROSTRA, the commou 
Crossbill, has the circuit of northern regions, 
all Europe, Affghanistau, is an irregular visi¬ 
tant iu Britain and in America, it lias been 
obtained so far south as in the Bermudas. 

A much smaller species inhabits the Hima¬ 
laya, the L. Himalaynna. 

LOXIA BIFASCIATA, the European 
White-winged Crossbill of N. Europe and 
Asia, in the Himalaya, is rare iu Britain. 
Another species is Loxia pityopsittacus. 

LOZA DE BARRO, Sp. Earthenware. 

LOYARI, B kng. Andropogon bladhii. 

L’R PUKHTUN, also L’r Pushtun, a term 
applied by the Affghan race to their language. 
See Affghan, India, Language. 

LU, see India. 

LU, Hind. Symplocos erataegoides. 

LUA, Cochin-Chin. Rice. 

LUANG PHRA BANG, a Laos district 
on the Meikong which has largely extended 
its powers towards the north and carries on 
trade with Siam, Cochin-China and a Chinese 
race called Lo-Lo. See India. 

LUAR, Hind. Tecoraa undulata. . 

LUBAN, in lat. 13* 44' N., 101$ miles 
long, is the largest island of a detached group 
fronting the south-west end of Luzon and 
north-west end of Mindoro. It is high in tbfl 
middle but low at each extreme. - 

LUBAN, Arab* Dux* Gun* Hii^| 
Mal., Prrs. From Greek Libanos, | 
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LUDZU COUNTRY. 


LUFFAFA. 


LUCRUBAU, SEEDS. 

Ta-fung-tsze, Chin. 

Seeds of the Chaulmoogra odorata. 

LUCULIA GRATISSIMA, one of 
England’s common hot-house ornaments, 
grows in profusion on the dry micaceous 
rocks at the Tambur river in East Nepaul ; 
af 60 in Sylhet, its gorgeous heads of blos¬ 
soms scent the air, and Thunbergia convol¬ 
vulus aud other climbers, hung in graceful 
festoons on the boughs.— Hooker's Him. 
Jour., Vol. i, p. 193. 

LUCULIA PINCEANA, makesa gorgeous 
show in the Khasia hills in October.— Hooker , 
Him. Jour., Vol. ii, p . 286. 

LUD or Ludi, a Semitic race, i. e., the 
original inhabitants of Asia Minor, Poutusand 
Cappadocia as far as the Halys where the 
historical Lydians were sealed. The race 
which settled west of Arphaxad, is the 
representative of the Semitics who went into 
Asia Minor and settled therd, but afterwards 
passed the Halys, when they founded the 
Lydian empire. The Greeks were acquainted 
with the Patriarchs of this race, under the 
names of Ninus and Bel (Assur and Liam.) 

LUDAR, Ban Ludar, Hind. Abies smithi- 
ana. 

LUDDOO, Hind. A sweetmeat. 

LUDDOO-BANDHNA, Hind. Folding 
hands, a mahomedan ceremony. 

LUDEA, a river of Almorah. 

LUDHIANA, a town, in L. 30° 55' 4,“ N 
long. 73° 50' 2" E , in the Panjab, district 
of Sirhind, near the left side of the Sutlej. 
The level of the Sutlej, 893 feet above the 
sea .—Schl, Herm. See Loodhiana. 

LUDUMA, Bhot. Decaisnea. 

LTJDUT, Hind. Codouopsis ovata. 

LUDWIGIA DIFFUSA, Ham. ; L. 
jussiieoida, L. oppositifolia, L. Perenuis, 
Linn.; L. zeylauica, Pkrs., are syns. of L. 
psrviflora, Roxb . 

LUDWIGIA PARVIFLORA, Roxb. 


L. jusiiaoide*, 
L. diffhsA, 

L. perenni*, 


Wall. 

Ham. 

Linn. 


L. oppositifolia, Linn. 
L. zeylanica, Pert. 

Juseirea caryophyllsea, 

Lam. 
Beno. 


Karambu, AIaleal. I Bun lubunga, 

This plant grows in Bengal, the peninsula 
of India, and is common in stagnate water, in 
Tenasserim. It is used in medicine.— Mason. 

LUDZU COUNTRY, extends westward 
beyond the Noukiang, aud is iuhabited by 
a tribe of that name. Their village consists 
of a down log-houses. The Ludzu are 
barbarous in their habits aud mode of 
life. Except the Christian converts, who 
have adopted the ordinary Chinese costume, 
and whose pursuits are those of industri¬ 
ous and peaceable cultivators, the rest of 
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the tribe are a terror to their neighbours, 
against whom they carry on a continual war¬ 
fare. In religion they sacrifice fowls to 
propitiate the evil spirit. In appearance they 
are darker than any others of the neighbour¬ 
ing tribes and wear their hair long. Their 
costume, consists of a girdfe oft cotton cloth 
or skins—at least, the warriors of the tribe, 
on their way to fight in Yunnan, had no 
other garments except a few of the leaders 
who wore cloaks of leopard, goat* dr fox 
skins hanging from their shoulders. Their 
arms, like those of the other tribes consisted 
of knives brought from the Khamti country, 
on the borders of Assam, spears and erosa* 
bows. They owe no allegiance and pay no 
tribute to the Chinese authorities, but occa¬ 
sionally serve as voluntary allies for the sake 
of plunder aud could muster about 1,200 
fighting meu. 

LUFFA, a genus of plants belonging to the 
natural order Cucurbitaceae, which owes its 
name to the Arabic word for Luffa egyptiaca, 
viz., “louff,” “loof” 

LUFFA JEGYPTIACA. 


L. pentandra, Roxb. y W. 

and A., W. Ic. 
A remarkable kiud 


t Momordica luffa, Wild. 

of gourd : when quite 
ripe, within, it has no pulp but is dry and 
filled with netted fibres, very much inter¬ 
woven. It is used in Turkish baths as a 
scrubber. It is a useful product, and if culti¬ 
vated would probably fiud ready sale. It is 
of easy culture aud should be trained on a 
raised mundwa, or platform, similar to the 
snake-gourd, &c.— M. E. J. R. 

LUFFA AMARA, Roxb. 

Luffa plukenetiana, Ser. M in D. C. Prodromus. 

Kurella, Hind. 

Adavi bira. Til. 


Tito-dhundhul, Beno. 

Hairy momordica, Eng. 

Luffe amere, Fr, 

Luffa bittere, Gbb. 

Kerula, HIND. 


Uheti bira, 
Chadu bira, 
Sendu birakai, 


Every part of this plant is remarkably bitr 
ter, the fruit is violently cathartic and emetic. 
The juice of the roasted young fruit is,applied 
to the temples by the natives to cure head¬ 
ache. The ripe seeds either in infusion or 
substance are used as emetics and purgatives* 
— Roxb's. FI. Ind ., Vol. iii, p. 715. 

LUFFA BJNDAAL, a climbing dioecious 
plant, a native of Hindustan, leaves toothed 
and 5-angled, male flowers in racemes j female 
flowers solitary ; fruit round, echinate, with 
long, straight, ciliate bristles. It is consider¬ 
ed in northern India a powerful dr&al4A*to 
cases of dropsy.— Roxb. FI. fnd. 9 ni+ju %17 ; 
O'Shawjknessy, p. 546. 

LUFFA BITTERE, G*r. Lu&amara. 

LUFFAFA, Ar., Hind., Paatv <4 sheet 
used in shrouding the dead, a en¬ 

velope, properly lafafa. 
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LUGHAR. 


LU-KEU. 


LUFFA FCETIDA, CW. 

Luff* acutangula, Rox 6., W. Jc A., Rhtcdc. 
Cucumis acutangulufl, Linn., Roxb. 

TuraijTuri, Hind. Acute-angled cucumber, 

Chaul-turai, ,, Angular-fruited Luffa, 

Kali tori, „ Pichingah, Male a l. 

Jhinga, * „ Pikunkai, Tam. 

Jhingo, . Beng. Birakaia, Tel. 

Tha-bwat-nha-wai, BuUM. 

This gourd may be easily recognized by 
its ten sharp ridges : with a little butter, 
pepper and salt, it is little inferior to green 
peas. The leaves are a favourite pot-herb 
and are esteemed very wholesome.— Maso?i, 
Roxb., Voigt . 

LUFFA PENTANDRA, R .; W. Sc A ; 

W. Ic . 

Luffa wgyptiaca. | Luffa potola, Ser. 

L. catupicinna, Str. | 


Dboondool-ghoosa, Benq. Purula, Hind, 

Tha-bwot, Burm. Palo, Nepal. 

Gusali turai, Duk. Khyar, Pers. 

Ghiaturai, Hind. Turi, Sind. 


Ghia-tori, >, 1 Neti bira, Nune bira, Tel. 

Five stamened, much cultivated in the 
rains. It is a long gourd with a striped 
skin, considered by the natives a delicious 
vegetable. L. peutandra, L. acutangula, L. 
clavata, and L. racemosa, are cultivated or 
fouud wild in all parts of India.— GenLMed. 
Tep., p . 209 ; O’Sh., p. 346 ; Roxb. See 
Cucurbitaceae, Gourd. 

LUFFA PLUKENETIANA, Ser. in I). 
C. Prods, syu. of Luffa nmara, Roxb. 

LUFFA TENERA, Vent . Karvva turai, 
IIind., receives from Royle, the name of 
Kali-tori.— O’ Shaug/messy, p. 346 ; Rowell's 
Hand-book, Vol. i, p. 348. 

LUFFE AMERE, Fr. Luffa amava. 

LUGAR, Hind. Hordeum hexastichum. 

LUG GUN, Hind. A large flat hollow 
utensil in the form of a basin. 

LUGGUR or Laghar, the female ; Juggur 
or Jaghar, male, a large sparrow-hawk, native 
of Sind, with dark eyes, trained for the season, 
and then let loose. 

LUGHAN, see Kaffir. 

LUGHAR, a loyal and well-affected triho 
of Affghans who live near the Kosah tribe, 
partly in the hills and partly in the plains. 
Their country extends from Fidore south¬ 
wards about 90 miles. In these hills is 
situated the town of Sukkee Lurwar, a place 
of some sanctity, and venerated by both Hin¬ 
doos and mabomedans. An annual fair is 
held here. The pass which runs by this 
point is one of the chief thorough fax es to 
JSaadabar, and the route traverses the Khufc- 
ran country to the westward. The Khutrau 
and the Kosah were greatly favored by the 
government of Sawua Hull, who desired to 
use them as a counterpoise against other 
tribe* See Jellalabad, Khyber, Kabul, 
Kbbistan* 


LUGHMAN. Within the last three centu¬ 
ries there were people called Glut bar in the 
Kabul countries, particularly, in Lughman and 
Bajur, and in the days of Baber there was a 
dialect called Ghabari. We are also told that 
one of the divisions of Kafr is tan was unmed 
Ghabrak. But it does not follow that the 
people called Ghabar then professed the wor¬ 
ship of fire. 

LUHEA PANICATA. In Brazil the 
bark of this evergreeu climber is used for 
tanning leather. 

LUIIUD-CHURNA, lit., filling the grave, 
a rnahomedau ceremony. 

LUHUPPA, a rude tribe near the source 
of the Irawadi. See India. 

LUII-YING, of Chiua, are the troops of 
the green standard. Accustomed as we are in 
other countries to see armies employed either 
iu attacking foreign states, or in defending 
their own against invasion, the list of respon¬ 
sibilities imposed ou the Luh-ying, as a police 
force, it is to be regarded in the light rather of 
an immense constabulary than of a fighting 
army. Some small bodies of it are detached 
on the west frontier to assist the Banner 
garrisons in maintaining the Imperial autho¬ 
rity over regions subjected to it at a com¬ 
paratively recent period— Wade's Chinese 
Army, p. 73. 

LUI-CIIEW-FU, see Tonking. 

LUT, Hind. Flannel. 

LUI-SIIIN. According to the Chinese, 
Lui-shin is the spirit that presides over 
thunder, the Jupiter of the Chinese. This 
figure has the wings, beak and talons of an 
eagle. In his right hand he holds a mallet* 
to strike the kettledrums with which he is 
surrounded, whose noise is inteuded to con¬ 
vey the idea of thunder, whilst his left is 
filled with a volume of undulating lines, very 
much resembling those iu the hands of some 
of the Grecian Jupiters and evidently meant 
to convey the same ideu, namely, that of the 
thunderbolt, or lightning.— Baron Macart¬ 
ney's Embassy, Vol. i, p. xxxiii. 

LUJJALOO, Bkng. Sensitive plant, 
Mimosa pmlira. 

LUK, IIind. Typha angustifolia, also in 
Peshawur, &c., coarse lice, and also used to 
mean reeds and flags in a river, also in Bqu- 
noo, coarse grass. See Lukb. 

LUK, Rus. Onion. 

LUK, is the Belooeh word for a pass or 
defile, called Kohfcui iu Persian.— Pottin - 
ger's Travels in Beloochistan and Sinde, p* 
151. 

LUKAT, Hind* The “loquafc” or frt*ifc 
of Mespilus, or Eriobotrya, japouiea, 

LUK-CHAR, see Dyes. 

LU-KEU. The Sanghin river, is a)|i 
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LULU. 


LUMINOSITY. 


called Lu-keu ami Yung-ting. It flows a' LUMBA CARALA, Duk. Momordica 
few miles to the west of Peking, over which charantia. 

stood the bridge which Marco Polo describes. LUMB ANG-NUT TREE,Anglo-Malay 

The Venetian calls the river Pul-i-sangan, Aleurites triloba, Font, 
which, as Maraden suggested, looks very like LUMBAR!, also Lumbadi, and Lom-badi, 
the Persian Pul-i-saughin or stone bridge, chiefly migratory grain merchants, spread 
but as the name Sangkan-ho, (said to mean all over India, from the Panjah' to Cape Co¬ 
river of mulberry trees) is also recognized in morin. The Lumbarri, are Carriers. In some 
Chinese books, the origin of the latter part of districts they are addicted to thieving and 
Marco’s appellation seems doubtful*— Kl. and robbery, and are believed to practice infauti- 
Fauth ; Marco Polo , i, 34, in Yule Cathay , j cide, human sacrifices, secret murders, witch- 
Vol. ii, p. 261. | craft, sorcery. Their religion is a mixture of 

LUKH, Hind. Typha angustifolia, a reed i hinduism and mahomedanism, and their priests 
or flag, which is much used to make floor-j control the bands. Their dress, language, 
mats, resembling the matting made out of j habits, and customs are peculiar. They are 
Typha elephantina in the plains.— Powell's ! sworn to secrecy as to their habits, manners, 
Hand-book , Vol. i, p. 517. See Luk. ! doings and ceremonies, and do not let strangers 

LUKHEER, alsoKootLukheer, a dye wood ; into their secrets. The Lumbarri grain cur- 
or bark of Hindustan. j riers pursue all the avocations of the Banjara, 

LUKIMPUR, see India. j with whom, however, they do not eatorinter- 

LUKKEE, a range of hills in Sindh, length j marry. The Banjara, of Berar, is a notorious 
about50miles, runsS. E.from Jutteel towards j plunderer. ‘ In the rainy season they make 
Hyderabad. The centre of the range is in lut. j ghuuuy cloths, and engage in field labour. 
26* N., long. 67* 50' K. Highest part 1,500 to j Their language is said to be intermediate 
2,000 ft. Between Lukkee and Sell wan the ; between the Hindi ofMarwaraud theMahrati. 
mountains have a nearly perpendicular face, j They do not eat nor intermarry with the 
towards the Indus, above 600 feet high, j Lumbari. The Lumbadi speak a dialect of 
They arc of recent formation, and contain a the Hindi, 
profusion of marine exuvias. Huge fissures' LUMBEHA, see Kunawer. 
traverse this range, and hot springs and sul- j LUMBERDAR, Hind. Corruption of 
phureous exhalations are of frequent occur- j Numberdnr. 

rence. ^ J LUMRODURA, a nmno of the hindoo god * 

LUKKEER, see Hot-springs, Kliyber. j Gauesa, from Sans., lumba, long, and oodara, 
LUKMUNA, alsoLakmani, Bkng., IIind. ! the belly. 

Atropa acuminata and A. mandragora. j LUMBOO ?— Buehanauia latifolia. 

LUKOOCHA, Bkng. Bread fruit tree,! LUMGUM, see Kuki. 

Artocarpus lacooeha. j LUMINOSITY of Sea water, which in tho 

LUKSIIMI, a Hindoo goddess, theSakti or j deep, is of a deep violet-blue, but often in the ' 
female energy of Vishnu, as the goddess of j ocean arc luminous sparks or points«of light ; 
prosperity, she is styled Kamala. j also a soft liquid, general, and wide-spread, 

LUKSIIM l-CHARA, Sans. Tho latter I effulgence. Occasionally are moon-shaped 
word means deserted. 1 patches of steady light and instantaneous re- 

LUKSHMANA, Sans. Tho beautiful, j current flashes, and a milky sea is often seen, 
from Lakshma, a fortunate sign. i There are many minute ocean creatures, 

LUKUT is tho chief tin-producing Inisin ! Entornostraca and others, which are luminous 
ifl the south of the Malay peninsula. It has j at night. Often the globular noctilucre are 
a largp population of Chinese, Malays and to be seen, they are ¥ * r5 - to of an inch 
Binua, and its importance has induced the in diameter, and pyrosoma are also supposed 
king of Salangor for some time to reside there, to be causes. The cause of the milky sea re 
From Lukut, good Malay paths lead to the not known, but a bucket of water brought 
Langat on tho one side, and Simujong on the from one had a small Entornostraca, Megalopas, 
pther.— Journ. Ind . Arch ., December 1850, minute Medusae, small Porpifew, Pteropods, 
754. Annelids, GlobigerinaB, &c., and all night the 

LULI, Guz. Anchor. crustaceas gave forth bright spots of luminous 

LULI, Per?. A dancing girl, a kept j light. It is the small Cmstacea (Entornostraca) 
woman, a common woman. See Gypsies. and small Medusas (Medusida) which seem- to 
LULLETPORE, in Bumllecund, noted exhibitthemoreprominentluminousproper- 
for the ferruginous spherules which occur in ties—the larger Medusae (Lueernaridas) as 
the sandstone strata there. Aurelia, Pelagia, Rhizostowa,&c.—the 

LULLYE, Mahr. Acacia amara. Physophorida*, the Porpita or Vhlella, northe 

WJLU, Arab. A pearl. Pbysalia, or Portuguese man-of-war. The 
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LUMNITZERA RAitifcMOSA. 

Protozoa, Noctilucae, however, retain their | 
luminosity so long as they retain orgauic 
contractility. Iu the majority of cases of 
luminous Aunelids, the light manifests itself 
in scintillations aloug the course of the 
muscles alone* and only during their con¬ 
traction. With the glow-Worm (Lampyris) 
there is neither combustion nor phosphorus, 
but the light is the product of a nervous 
apparatus and dependent on the will of the 
animal. The Squnlus fulgens of the south 
seas"gives forth a bright phosphorescent 
light, resembling that of the Pyrosoma. The 
Geophilus fulgens is a luminous centipede. 
A species of Agaricus of Australia emits 
light sufficient to show the time on a watch. 
The tunieated moljuse, Pyrosoma, gives 
forth a livid greenish phosphorescent glow. 
The Salpae, Cleodora and other points or 
dots are lumindus. On the night of October 
30th, 1772, Dr. Foster saw a very beautiful 
exhibition of this sort of sea-light, off the 
Cape of Good Hope, at a few miles distance 
from the shore, and while a fresh gale blew. 
Upon examining, like Mr. Forskal and Mr. 
Niebuhr, a bucket of the water on which 
it was displayed, he was convinced that it 
proceeded from liviug animalcules. Dr. Spar- 
mann observed, in the years 1772 and 1775, 
that the Mollusca and Medusae, both phos¬ 
phorescent animals, were diffused in such 
masses near the surface of the ocean, and 
moved with such a rising and falling motion, 
as seemed perfectly adequate to the produc¬ 
tion of the phoenomenou. The Noctilucae 
of the Ocean are so minute, if seventy of 
them ranged in a line would only make an 
iuch, and millions could he contained in' 
a wine glass.— M. di Quatrefages, Kollikcr 
quoted by Collingwood ; Bennett's Gather¬ 
ings ; Niebuhr's Travels , Vol. i., p. 441 ; 
Hartwig. 

LUMNITZERA LITTOREA. 

Pyrrhanthus littoreus, Jack. 

A tree of Puto-Dindiug and Penang. 
LUMNITZERA RACEMOSA, mild. 

Juaaisea racemoRa, Rottl. 

Petaloma alternifolia, Roxb , 

Combretum alternifolium, Herb., Madr. 

Pyrrhanthus alb us, WaU. 

Bruguiera madagascarensis, Rheede, DC. 
Hunting, Burk. 1 Kara kundal, Maleal. 

Yea-yai, „ I 

This tree grows in Madagascar, also in salt 
ma rshes on the sunderbuns, in the delta of 
the Ganges, on the banks of salt water creeks 
in the Konkan, on the western coast of India, 
and Malay peninsula. Its strong and durable 
wood is used for posts and other purposes 
ill? housebuilding, but, in Calcutta, chiefly for 
FI. Ind .; Voigt 
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LUNAR DYNASTY. 

LUMPEN, Ger, Rags. 

LUMRI, the country of the Bulfut tribe 
of Lumri, extends iu the direction of Kara¬ 
chi until, parallel to Tatta, they are met by 
the Jukia, another Balooch tribe. The Bul¬ 
fut boast of comprising twelve thousand 
khana, or families, and as many tfghtingo-meih 
The Bulfut tribe of the great Lumri commu¬ 
nity, are denominated Lumri Barani in con¬ 
tradistinction to the Lumri tribes of Las, 
called Lassi. In the public records of Sind they 
are called Namadi, by which designation they 
are mentioned in the treaty between Nadir 
Shah and Mahomed Shah of Delhi. There 
are two important divisions, the Bappakhani, 
and the Amalani. The Lumri are addicted 
to the use of opium.— Masson's Journeys , 
Vol.\\,pp. 152-155. See Ivelat, Loomri, 
Nootnii. 

LUMUT, see Tin. 

LUN, Hind. Salt. 

LUN, Hind., or luni of Murree hills, 
Cotoncaster haccillaris, Indian mountain ash. 

LUNA, also Moba, Beng. Auona squa¬ 
mosa. 

LUNA, see Chandra, Lunar races. 
LUNATIC. 

Majzub, Arab. I Lunatico, Ital., Span. 

Majnun, Hind. Alvimldo, „ 

Dewana, „ | Paiti, Tam. 

Iii Asiatic countries, lunatics are numerous. 
St. Luke viii, 27, mentions that there met 
him out of the city a certain man, which had 
devils long time, and wear no clothes, neither 
abode in any house, hut iu the tombs,’ A 
deranged person at liberty in the streets is 
almost a singular object iu Britain, but it is a 
very common sight iu India, where such un¬ 
fortunate beings wander about in all manner 
of dresses, frequently without any dress at 
nil ; some perish while wandering from place 
to place. 

LUNAK or Luniya, a pot herb, Portu- 
lacca oleracea, also P. quadrilida, Chenopo- 
dium album, and Suasda fruticosa. 

LUNAR DYNASTY, the Rajput races, 
sprung from the moon, Soma, or Chandra, 
through Yadu or Jadu, are called Yadu or 
Jadu. It has eight branches, of which the 
Jhareja and Bhatti in Cutch and Jeysulmir 
are the most powerful. The dyuasties which 
succeeded the great beacons of the Solar and 
Lunar races, are three in number ; 1st, The 
Suryavansa, descendants of Rama ; 2nd, The 
Induvansa, descendants of Pandu through 
Yudishtra ; 3rd, The Induvansa, descendants 
of Jarasandha, monarch of Rajgraha. The 
Bhagvat and Agni Poorana are the authori¬ 
ties for the lines from Rama and Jarasandha $ 
while that of Pandu is from the R&j-Ttrin- 
gini and Rajaoli. The existing Rajput tribes 
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LUNAR DYNASTY, 

of the solar race claim descent from Lava and 
Cush, the two elder sons of Rama ; and Col. 
Tod does not believe that any existing tribes 
trace their ancestry to his other children, or to 
his brothers. From the eldest son, Lava, the 
rana rulers of Mewar claim descent: so do 
the Birggujar tribe, formerly powerful within 
the confines of the present Amber, whose re¬ 
presentative now, dwells at Anupshehr on 
the Ganges. From Cush, descended the 
Cushwaha princes of Nirwar and Amber, 
aud their numerous clans. Amber, though 
the first in power, is but a scion of Nir- 
war, transplanted about one thousand years 
back, whose chief, the representative of 
the celebrated prince Nula, enjoys but a 
sorry district of all his ancient, possessions. 
The house of Marwar also claims descent 
from this stem, which appears to originate in 
an error of the genealogists ; confounding the 
race of Cush with the Causika of Canouj 
and Causambi, Nor do the solar genealogists 
admit this assumed pedigree. The Amber 
prince in 4 'his genealogies traces the descent 
of the Mewar family from llama to Sumitra, ! 
through Lava, the oldest brother, and not 
through Cush, as in some copies of the Poo- 
rans, and in that whence Sir William Jones 
had his lists. Whatever dignity attaches to 
the pedigree, claimed by the Amber prince, 
whether true or false, every prince and 
every Hindoo of learning, admit the claims 
of the princes of Mewar ms heir to ‘ the 
chair of Rama ; and a degree of reverence 
has consequently attached, not only to. their 
person, but to the seat of their power. When 
Madnjee Siudia was called by the rana 
to reduce a traitorous noble in Cheetore, such 
was the veverence which actuated that (iu 
other respects) little scrupulous chieftain, that 
he could not be prevailed on to point his 
cannon on the walls within which consent 
established * the throne of Rama.’ The rana 
himself, then a youth, hud to begin the attack 
and fired a cannon against his own ancient 
abode. Bryant, in his Analysis mentions that 
the children of the Cushite Ham used his 
name in salutation as a mark of recognition, 
and ‘ Ram, Ram,’ is a common salutation in 
the hindoo countries ; the respondent often 
joining Seeta’s name with that of her consort 
Rama, ‘ Seeta Rama.* In the early ages of 
the Solar and Lunar dynasties, the priestly 
office was not hereditary in families ; it was 
a profession ; and the genealogies exhibit 
fVequent instances of branches of these races 
terminating their martial career in the com¬ 
mencement of a religious sect, or gotra, and 
of their descendants reassuming their warlike 1 
occupations* Thus, of the ten sons of Iksh- 
wakti, three are represented ae abandoning 
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worldly affairs and taking to religion ; and 
one of these, Cauin, is said to be the first who 
made an aguihotra, or pyreum, and worship¬ 
ped fire, while another son embraced com¬ 
merce. Of the Lunar line and the six sons 
of Proorwa, the name of the fbwrth was Reh ; 
“ from him the fifteenth, ^generation was 
Harita, who with his eight brothers took to 
the office of religion, aud established the 
Causika gotra, or tribe, of brahmins.” In 
the very early periods, the princes of the 
Solar line, like the Egyptians aud Romans, 
combined the offices of the priesthood with 
kingly power, and this whether brahrainical 
or buddhist. Many of the royal line, before 
ami subsequent to Rama, passed great part of 
their lives as ascetics ; and in ancient sculp¬ 
tures and drawings, the bend is as often adorned 
with the braided lock of the ascetic, as with 
the diadem of royalty. Ferishta, also, trans¬ 
lating from ancient authorities, says, to the 
same effect, that “ in the reign of Mahraje, 
king of Canouj, a brahmin came from Persia, 
who introduced magic, idolatry, and the wor¬ 
ship of the stars so that there is no want 
of authority for the introduction of new tenets 
of faith. Even now the rana of Mewar 
mingles spiritual duties with those of royalty, 
and when he attends the temple of the tute¬ 
lary deity of his race, he himself performs all 
the offices of the high priest for the day. In 
this point a strong resemblance exists to many 
of the races of antiquity.— Tod's Rajasthan , 
VoL i, pp . 27-46. See Pandu dynasty, Chan¬ 
dra Vnusa, Magadha, Mlecheha, Solar race. 

LUNA RASA, Singh. Muriatic acid. 

LUNAWARI, in Guzerat, its chieftain is 
of the Bagela race. See Kormarpal. 

LUNCTA, see Kuki, Lunkta. 

LUNDI RIVER. Babar Khana, is the 
name of the tract of laud lying between the 
Luudi Nala on the north, and the Tabra-nala 
and Gau Nala on the south. It includes Kacha- 
kot, and extends about one mile on each side 
of it to the east and west, embracing the great 
mound of Seri-ki-Pind on the north-west, and 
the Gangu group of topes and other ruins on 
the east.— Cunningham's Ancient Geog, of 
India, p. 116. See Kliyber. 

LUNG, a piece of cloth, generally of silk 
and cotton mixed ; sometimes of silk and 
gold, used as waist-cloths, and supposed to be 
the Zonae of the Peri plus.— Burton's Scinde, 
VoL i,/>. 101. See Loongi, Lungi, Dhoti. 

LUNG, Beng., Hind. Eugenia earyephyl- 
lata. 

LUNGA, Hind. In Kangra, a method of 
rice cultivation by sowing seeds. 

LUNGAMU, Sans. Dabba ehrettu, Tbl. 
Citrus medica, L. “ The Citron/’ but Htyui 
calls it the clove orange, and the citron ho 
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makes Likucha, but Wight and Brown make 
Likucha a syn. of J^akucha. 

LUNGAR, Hind. Salt-makers, qu. ? 
luniyar. 

LUNGE H, Pkrs , Hind. Waist- cloth. 

LUNGGA, see Daood-putra. 

LUNGGAR, Hind., (lit. anchor), a string 
of flowers or leaves ; Lunggur-uikalua, a 
mahomedan ceremony. 

LUNGGOT, Luuggota, or Lunggoti, a ! bread tree of the western parts of Ceylon. A 
strip of cloth worn on the lower part of the I cubic foot of its wood weighs 15 feet, and it 


LVPV8 AUREUS. 

LUNI-SOLAR, see Lunar dynasty, Vicra- 
maditya, Vrihaspnti or Vaiahaspati. 
LUNIYA, Hind. Portulacca oleracea. 

LUNKA-M1 RICH, Beng. Red pepper, 

Capsicum frutcscetis. 

LUNKA-SHIJ, Beng. Spurge, Ephorbia 
tiraculli. 

LUNO, Singh. Allium cepa, Linn. Onion. 
LUNUMIDELLE, Singh. The common 


body it passes between the legs. See Luugoti, 

LUNGGREE, a large shallow pan. 

LUNGHOTI JQGI, or Juggai jogi. See 
♦Jogi or Yogi. 

LUNGI, Hind. Argus pheasant. 

LUNGJ, Hind. A cloth worn by inahome- 
dans on the lower half of the body ; a petti¬ 
coat, a scarf. It is the dhoti of the hindoos. 

LUNG-KHA, the dialects of the Luug- 
Khe and Shindu, have special affinities with 
the Kyan, Khy-eng and Kumi. The Kun lan¬ 
guage also pertains to this group. The more 


is said to last 8 to 20 years. The small sticks 
aud branches are used in common buildings, 
and as out-riggers for dhonies and fishing 
boats ; the timber for pnunels of carriages, 
buoys, targets, &c.— Mr. Mendis . 

LUNUS, see Clmndra, Sarnswati. *. 

LUP, or Luff, Hind., is as much as tyto 
hands joined can hold ; but in Benares, Delhi 
and the Doab, it means only one handful : in 
Scotch, Lull* or Loof, signifies the hollow of 
the hand, and hence is derived the term Love, 
used in the scale of the Game of Whist, when 


eastern tribes, such as the Lungkhu (perhaps ; the adversaries score none. It originally 

the Lunkta, a branch of the Kuki) of the ' meant that they have so many love (luff) i. e., 

upper Koladan, and the Heurna or Shindu, so many in hand .—J a unit son's Scottish Diet. ; 

and the Khon or Kun who are amongst the Elliot Supp. Gloss. 

feeders and beyond the Koladan, are too little , LUP, see Relat. 

known to be referred with certainty to any LUPA LUPA, Malay. Fish-maws. 

particular branch of that family, altliougli it LUPAR RIVER, see Kyan. 

is probable that, the latter are allied to the ; LUPKA TKANQUECAKICA, Edws. 

Kuki, Kumi, &e. The Lung-kha are said , . . . , . . „ , . 

. . - c rr Lupea pelagica, Leach. Lupeaglauiator./aonctfi*#. 

to be composed of au offshoot of the Heurna , L s ang u illo i e nta, Mws. j 

of the Shindu (Shentw, Tseiiulu or Sliiamdu) ; m>r\ri T ^ a r urc 
aud two tribes called Lung Khe and Bowng " *' u 

j we which it subdued. Captain Tickell says Zurmish, Him,. J Turmu*. Hind. 

'that the feeders of the Mi-Khyoung, tlie j Said to be brought from Egypt, and used as 
principal eastern affluent of the Koladan,; a carminative. Said to be useful in leprosy 
descend from masses of high hills about bit. j mid internal heat.— Powell's Hand-book, 
21* 50' N., inhabited by the Kun. See India, j Vol. i, p. 342. 

LUNG NAOU IIEANG, Chin., or dragon’s j LUPIN US BICOLOR, These flowering 


brain perfume. Borneo camphor, product 
of Dryabalauops aromatica of Borneo and 
Sumatra. 


plants blossom during the latter end of the 
cold season, and should never be sown until 
the rains are over. Some of the species are 


LUNGOTI, Hind. A narrow piece of ; very delicate, but the small blue, white lupin, 

. r 1 . • 1 • I _ . _ 1 1 I ../.n/v 1.mt/1 Pm.ntifin flrtiiroi' A'naltr CnMn 


doth worn in India by hindoos aud mahome- 
dans, which is passed between the thighs and 
tucked in, before and behind, to a waist string. 
It’s object is to conceal the parts, and it is 
worn by the men and boys of all the races in 
British India, whose habits of life necessitate 
their appearing uncovered in public. The 
women and girls of British Indio, however 
poor, never wear the Lnngoti, but girls wear, 
suspended from a string, a silver or gold orna¬ 
ment, shaped like a leaf of Ficus religiosa. 

LUNGU, Beng. Clove tree, Eugenia ca- 
ryophyllata. 

LUNKA-SHIJ, Beng. Euphorbia tiraealli. 

I4UNI, Hind. Cotoneaster obtusa. 

XUNIA, Hind., Sans. Portulaca oleracea. 
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rose lupin, and Egyptian, flower freely. Some 
of the species are very common in Egypt, and 
grown for food, the seed being ground into 
flour. Is propagated by seed, aud should be 
sown in pofs ; and if in beds, about one foot 
apart. 

LUPIN US COCII IN-CHINEN SIS, Lour, 
Syn. of Crotalana retusa, Linn. 

LUPINUS TRILOB AT US, Cav. 

Syn. of Cyamopsis psoraloides. 

LUPPOLI, or Bru8cnndoli, It. Hops. 

LUPTA, Hind. Lauicum seraiverticilm- 
tum. • u 

LUPUS, Lat. The Wolf. See Canis. 

LUPUS AUREUS, Kcempfers,' 

Canis aureus, Linn. 
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LURISTAN. 

LUR, The Lur of Luristan are a great 
family, their principal divisions being the tribes 
of Koghilu, the Lek and the Kurd. They are 
not of Arab or Turkish descent, but seem to 
have always occupied the hilly country which 
runs from the south-east to north-west of 
[Persia. See Lour, Luristan, Mamaseni. 

LUR AH, Hind, of Kuhat, an inferior land. 

LUREN WOOD, of Java, resembles the 
nangka, but is rave, though in some tracts it 
furnishes the only timber : it is used in the 
neighbouring isiauds, particularly'in Sumatra. 

LURI, or Lur tribes. See Gipsies, Luris¬ 
tan, Zingari. 

LURI BAZURG is occupied by the 
Bakhtiari. 

LURISTAN extends westward for about 
270 miles, from the borders of Fars, in 31° 
51'N. latitude to those of Kirmanshah, about 
34* 5', with an ordinary width of about 70 
miles ; and a superficies of nearly 19,500 
square miles. Being along the Bakhtiyari 
vange, it is chiefly mountainous, although 
there are some plains toward the opposite 
side, which are well-watered by theuumerous 
affluents of the Karuu, the Dizful, and the 
Kerkhah rivers. The proviuce is divided into 
Luri buzurg and Luvi kochuk, the latter being | 
westward of the river Dizful, and tlt,e former j 
near the plains of Khawan and Ahshtar on 
the borders of Assyria. The Wali (ancieutly 
the Atabeg) resides in Khorramabad, which 
is the seat of this government : here a fort 
occupies the crest of an isolated rock, which 
rises in the centre of a precipitous pass ; and 
the town is on the south-western face, near 
the commencement of the rich plain. This 
place probably represents the Diz Siyah, or 
Koh Siyah, which originated the title Cos- 
saean. The latter, or Luri Buzurg, is general¬ 
ly known as the Bakhtiyari country ; which, 
like the other portion, was subject to the 
at&begs, whose fastness, Mungasht, occupies 
a detached mass of scarped rock which is 
deemed impregnable. This part of the coun¬ 
try contains two graud fire-temples ; one 
near the ruins of Manjanik, (probably that of 
Marin, and the story of Abraham and Nim- 
rud is traditionally with this spot,) and the 
other called Masjid-i-Sulimani Buzurg, on 
the river Karun, one of the temples of Diana. 
It contains also the ruins of several cities ; 
such as Maujauik (near Mungasht,) probably 
representing Seleucia ; Mai Amir, or Eidij, 
and Susan, on the Karan (Shuslian, and 
also called Daniel-i-Akbar); and among the 
ruin8 is an abundance of arrow-head inscrip¬ 
tions. The last-mentioned town is supposed to 
represent Elymals, or Sosirate, the capital of 
the province from whenqe the hardy Cosssei 
spread their conquests over Susiana and the dis- 
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LURIBTAN. 

triets eastward. The Elymteaus inhabited 
mount Zagros, which is on the southern con¬ 
fines of Media, and overhangs Babylonia and 
Susiaua. The mountainous region extending 
from the Turkish frontier on the west, to the 
dependencies of Behbehan on the east and 
south-east, is known by the name of Luristan, 
(the country of the Lur tribes) which is 
divided into the greater and the lesser, or 
Luristan-Buzurg and Luristan-Kuchuk. 
According to ancient writers, it would 
appear that since the remotest ages of the 
world, these mountains have constantly been 
the seat of an uncouth and warlike race 
of men, who set at defiance the authority 
of the Medes and the Persians, and in whose 
fastuesses, Alexander of Maeedon on the 
eastern extremity, and, at a later period, 
Antigonus on the western boundary, met 
with such unforeseen impediments and strong 
opposition at the hands of the mopntain 
clans. So far at least. w T e know, that we 
must look to this region for the .site of 
ancient Elymais. The first pages of the Holy 
Scriptures teach us that the laud of Elam was 
a powerful and warlike kingdom under Che- 
dorlaomer, in the early period of the world. 
It is in the fastnesses of the Elymites that 
Diodorus Siculus, Justin, and Pliny place the 
rich temples dedicated to the goddess Anaitis, 
which tempted thexupidity of the Seleucida; 
and of the Parthian monarchs. Luristan- 
Buzurg, or what the Persians call the Fars-i- 
Kadnri, is occupied by the strong tribe of the 
Bakhtiyari, and one may infer that the Bakhti- 
yari are the ancient occupiers of the soil. Their 
dialect, with some modification, is said to be 
common to all the tribes of the Zagros range. 
The principal tribes are the Lur (of whom the 
Bakhtiyari form part,) the Lek, and the 
Kurd. At the time of the Afifghan invasion 
of Persia, in the beginning of the 18th cen¬ 
tury, Kassim-Khan was a Bakhtiyari chief. 
The two principal tribes of the Bakhtiyari 
are, the ChTiar-lang and the Haft-lang. The 
Faifeh, a tribe of the Ch’har-lang, is sub¬ 
divided into tireh or shafts. These wild tribes 
profess outwardly the muhammedau creed,and 
are of the Shiah sect, like many other Persians, 
and as indifferent to matters of religion as the 
generality of the nomadic tribes of Persia. 
The Bakhtiyari bear a very bad reputation 
among the Persians. The chief occupation 
of the Bakhtiyari, like those of all nomadic 
tribes, consists in tending large flocks of sheep* 
which form their chief support and greatest 
source of wealth. These flocks, daring the 
winter season, retire to the warm plains of 
Arabistan, and on the approach of spring are 
driven by slow marches over th^.monntains 
into the plaius of Fereid&n and Ch’har-Mahal. 
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Independently of the advantages, which the 
Bakhtiyari together with the Kashgai, a pow¬ 
erful Turkish tribe from Fars, reap from the 
wool and the milk of their flocks, the sale of 
their sheep is an abundant source of income 
to them in summer. The Bakhtiyari have a 
hardy race of horses, of a middle stature, about 
the usual size of the Arab horse, and a good deal 
of the blood of the latter runs in their veius. 
They are exceedingly fleet, sure-footed, and 
soft-mouthed, very manageable also, and capa¬ 
ble of climbing up mountains with the agility 
and fearlessness of mountain-goats. Among 
the richer Bakhtiyari are many Chab-Arab 
horses, which are taller than the Nejd-Arab, 
and resemble more those of the island of Bah¬ 
rein. The Cliab-Arab horse is justly prized 
in Persia,and Baron de Bode never witnessed a 
greater display of beautiful Arab-blood horses 
than on the plains of Mai-Amir at the camp 
of the Bakhtiyari chief Muhammed Taghi- 
Khan ; for at the Court of the Shah of Persia 
the Turkoman horses are preferred to the 
Arab; and among the former the Tekeh 
breed is the most esteemed for its size, power, 
and faculties of endurance. In appearance 
the Bakhtiyari look rather fierce, owing, 
probably to the mode of life they lead ; the 
features of their face are cast in a rough 
mould ; but although coarse, they are in 
general regular. Their black eyes look wild 
and expressive. The complexion of their 
face, as well as the other parts of the body 
which happeu to be exposed to the sun, is 
exceedingly dark, with some nearly of a 
mahogauy colour. The two black tufts of 
hair behind their ears give them, if possible, a 
still darker appearance. The Bakhtiyari are 
muscularly built, and are chiefly of a middle 
stature. It will have been seen from the 
above that Luristau, or the land of the Lur, 
embraces the greater portion of the moun¬ 
tainous country of Persia, extending from 
the Turkish boundary on the west, to the 
limits of Isfahan and Fars on the east and 
south-east. These mountains arc occupied 
by an uncouth and wild race of men, bearing 
different appellations, but apparently spring¬ 
ing from one original stock,— the old Zend. 
The low country, lying to the south of this 
chain of mountains, with the towns of Shushter, 
Dizful, and others, together with the land of 
the Cha’b-Arabs, is denominated Khuzistan 
Or Arabistau. Shushter is greatly fallen 
from its former importance. Ahvaz, the 
winter capital of the Arsacidae or Parthian 
kings, is a heap of ruins. The plough is 
levelling with the soil, the only remaining 
mounds which point to Jondi-shapur ; while 
Susa, the rival of Babylon and Ecbatana, the 
verrurl residence of the King of Kings, hides 


its ancient ruins under thick grass and wav¬ 
ing reeds as if ashamed that common mortals 
should see how low it has fallen from its 
pristine greatness. Even prior to the dawn 
of profane history, before the sun of Ninoveh 
and Babylon had risen in the east, Elam, 
as Scripture tells us, was already a nation ; 
whilst in later days, the same couutry, under 
the uame of Elymais, attracted towards its 
rich temples the cupidity of the Greek and 
Parthian conquerors. Luristau is divided 
into two provinces. Luri-buzurg and Luri- 
kuchuk, or the greater and the lesser Luris- 
tan. The former is the mountainous country 
of the Bakhtiyari, stretching from the fron¬ 
tiers of Fars to the river Dizful ; the latter 
is situated between the river and the plains of 
Assyria, being bounded to th® north and 
south by Kirnmnsliah and Susiana. The 
province of Luri-kuchuk is again divided into 
two districts, Pesh-koh and Pusht-i-koh, the 
country before and behind the mountains, 
Cis and Trans-Alpine Luristan, referring, of 
course, to the great chain of Zagros, and 
Pusht-i-koh thus represents the Massabadan 
of the geographers, except that perhaps at 
present its northern frontier is somewhat cur¬ 
tailed. The Luristan mountains west of 
Irak, between Shuster and Ispahan, and 
from Shuster to near Kirmaushah, are occu¬ 
pied by the Bakhtiyari tribe who often 
wander toother parts. The Mehmasani have 
branches in Seistnn, ami the hills of Luris¬ 
tan. Luristan-luichuk is bounded on the 
north by Burujird and Kermanshah ; the 
river Dizful separates it on the east from 
j the Bakhtiyari of Luristan-Buzurg, but the 
j boundary line on the smith and west is much 
more uncertain, as'the Lur tribes, in their 
winter migrations, disperse with flocks over 
the plains of Dizful, lying to the southward 
of their mountains, and meet with the wander- 
j ing Arabs on the Turkish frontier on the 
! west in the vast Assyrian plains. Luristan- 
| pesh-koh, lies east, and Luristan-pusht-i-koh, 
west of the Great Zagros chain. Luristan- 
knehuk is, thus, divided into Pesh-koh and 
Pusht-i-koh. 

The four principal tribes who occupy the 
former are the 


Lek tribes. 


Amlali, 


liala gheriveb, ( 


Lur tribes. 


Silasile, , 

Dilfun, 

The Silasile and Dilfun, who belong to 
the Lek race, amount to about 30,000 Kha- 
neh or families, of which the latter consti- 
| tute the greater half, although the former are 
I reckoned the more powerful of the two, 
j probably also thd more unmanageable. The 
j Araalah were formerly very numerous, bui 
j have been much reduced since Aga Muhina* 

I raed khan, the founder of the present Kajar 
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^dynasty, transplanted them iuto Fars. After true nightingales wild in India; but the 
his death, it is true, the greater part returned, ‘ Shama,’ Cercotrichas macrouras, undoubted* 
but their force was broken. A portion of 1 y the finest song-bird of this part of the 
the Amalah Ilijat was found by De Bode world, is not unfrequently designated the 
encamped at the foot of Mount Istakhr, in the ludiau Nightingale, a misnomer which only 
plains of Persepolis. They are styled wor- leads to confusion. It is common to India 
shippers of violence, who always submit and the Malay countries ; there is a second 
tamely to any sort of authority, good or bad : species (C. luzoniensis) in the Philippines, 
whereas the other Lur tribes caunot easily ! and a third (C. erythropterus) in Africa, 
brook oppression. Their number is held to' be | The Orocetes cinclocliyncha is also termed 
between 2,000 and 3,000 families, but it ap-; Shatna in the Madras Presidency. The 
pears to be rather underrated. The Bala- esteemed Indian songster is le Merle tricolor 
gheriveh, although not strong in a numerical j de longue queue of Levaillant, Oiseaux d* 
point of view, as they do not exceed 4,000 Afrique, pi. 114.— Mr. Blyth . See Birds, 
families, are reckoned a very troublesome LUSH ANNO, Hind. Oxalis sensitive, 

tribe. The Puslit-i-koh tribes who bear the i LUSH1NTON, General Sir James Law, 
name of Feili, are less numerous than those 1 g. c. b., died on the 29th of May 1858. Was 
of Pesh-koh ; Maj. Ra wlinsou estimalcs them the son of the Rev. James Stephen Lushing- 
at 12,000 families. They consist of the ! ton, vicar of Newcastle-upou-Tyue, and pre- 
Kurd, Dinarvod, Shuhon, Kalhur, Badrai, ■ bendary ‘ of Carlisle Cathedral. He was 
Maki. Independently of the tribes mention- brother to the Right Honorable Stephen Runt¬ 
ed in Pesh and Pusht-i-koh, there live in bold Lushington, who was for many years 
the plains of Hum, between Burujird and ; chairman of “ ways and means'’ in the House 
Khorremabad, the Bajilan and the Beirane- of Commons, and subsequently Governor of 
Teuod,who heloug to the Lek family. The , Madras. He was born at Bottesham, Cam- 
Lur, or Luristaui, a$ they are sometimes call- | bridgeshire, in 1779. He was in the military 
ed, like their Bakhtiyar neighbours, are great- service of tlie East India Company as colonel 
]y addicted to plunder. —Baton C. A. De of the 3rd Madras Light Cavalry, and was 
Bode's Travels iu Luristan and Arabistan , made a general in the army in 1854. He was 
Vol. ii, pp. 4-7, 61-4, 69-71, 76-88, 90-93, elected a director of the East India Company 
270, 286, 289, 290, 293. ; Fenders Jo urn ., in 1827, and was deputy chairman iu 1836-7, 
p. 498 ; llawlinsotty Vol. ix, part i, p. 86 of and chairman in 1838-9. He represented 
the Royal Geographical Journ. ; Strabo, xi, Peterstield, Hastings, and Carlisle at various 
pp. 522, 524, and xvi, p. 744, in Euphrates times in the Commons House of Parliament. 
and Tigris , by Col. Chcsney, p. 206. LUSHOON, Bkno. Garlic. 

LURKA KOL, see lvol. LUSIITO, see Affghan, India, Languages. 

LUS, is not much higher above (he sea, ' LITSIAD, a book written by an exile from 
tlrnu bind. Its population may amount to Portugal, the Grotto, in which lie resided, 
twenty-five thousand souls, of which nearly ; is only a brick and mortar enclosure between 
one-third are wandering families, who change i two rocks, there is no view from it to the sea, 
their places of residence as convenience or i nor of anything else, except the tops of some 
inclination prompts : they are all of one tribe, j straggling trees growing iu the shrubbery 
though known by the four different appella- ’ below.— Frcre's Antipodes,p. 244. 
tion* of Nuinri, Jmlgnl, dokhya, and Jeth, LUSORA, Beng., Hind. Cordia myxa, L. 

which latter is the most commonly used term, LUSPA, a river near Rilkoto iu Almorah. 

aud literally applies to a husbandman: the LESSEN, Guz. Garlic, 
habits of these people are indolent in the; LUSTRAL CEREMONIES are deemed 
extreme, and they are fond of smoking bhang very important by brahmans, and are attended 
(cannabis sativa) and other intoxicating drugs, to, as prescribed iirtlieir books, with a degree 
aud loitering away their time in idle amuse-, of minute particularity that cannot but appear 
meats.* Tottingcr s /ravels in Bcloochisto?i ridiculous to those not interested or informed 
.and Sinde , pp. 29-30. See Kelat, Las. on the points to which such lustrations are 

LL SB AH, see Khuzi.stau, or Arabistan. supposed to have reference, indeed there is 

LUSCINJA, a genus ol birds, the species ■ no end to lustral ceremonies ; to which the 
of which, L. philomcla, ami others are known Romans also gave the greatest attention*, 
as nightingales. In southern Asia, the birds Images ar$ frequently bathed with ‘water, 
familiarly known as * Bulbuls’ must not be oil, &r. Lingas are constantly washed. It 
confounded with the Persian Bulbul, which j may he matter of opinion, whether the goddess 
is a species of true nightingale iLuscinia). a Nandina of the Romans, who presided; over 
genus very cloftely^ related to some of Ae the lustral purification of infants on ,the ninth 
small thrushes of .America. There are no » day of their age, has any probable connection 
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wit^ Nandi, a hindoo attendant on the Linga 
and Yoni—objects peculiarly connected with 
lustral ceremonies,—or with Naudiua, a cow. 
Nandina, was, from her office, a form of Diana, 
who appears identified with Devi, whose 
relation.'hip to Nandi is known in some cere¬ 
monies dedicated to her, the ninth day is par¬ 
ticularly marked. In a great many hindoo 
ceremonies, lustrations make a part : spoons 
aud the argha are therefore in extensive use. 
The argha iu a circular form, is called Patra, 
aud is au attribute to Devi : it is sometimes i 
called puna patra, and is seen in many draw- ! 
ings borne by her aud others of her family, ! 
apparently both as a drinking and ceremonial 
utensil. The lustral spoons are called Sruva 
and Druvh, in Sanscrit, : by the Main atlas ! 
aud other hiudoos, Pulapln and Achwau ; and 
have different forms according to the rites or 
objects of adoration. One of the spoons 
represents Naga, the holy serpent, overspread¬ 
ing Ganesha ; on the other, the Naga over¬ 
spreads the image of a deity ; and on another, 
the spread hood of the snake appears to 
cover Hanooman. The argha, is a vessel 
shaped like a boat, used by the hiudoos in 
lustrations ; it is of spout-like form, so that, 
liquidsmay be poured from it. Lustral cere¬ 
monies are deemed very important by brah¬ 
mans, and are attended to as prescribed in their 
books, with the most, minute particularity. 
The hindoo Sih'nannm, after child-birth, L 
performed on the 16th day. In this purificatory 
rite the mahomedans adhere to the Hebrew 
forty days, Amongst the hiudoos, the Stlfim- 
linin is the religious rite of purification, and 
ordinarily performed once daily, in the early 
morning : their evening ablution not involv¬ 
ing the head, but from the neck. The 
Abhiangana Sth’nanam, is that, generally twice 
a week, iu which the head is anointed with 
oil, aud corresponds to the anointing of the 
Jewish ceremonial, and to the Indian Tnaho- 
"raedan’s Sar-Nahana, or head-washing, of 
Avhich perhaps the initiatory, head-washing 
rite of certain craftsmen in Britain is a 
remnant : as, possibly may, similarly, be 
the feet-washing of the British marriage 
ceremony. In Britain, the bride’s feet are 
washed, and in the south of India, the 
engaged son-in-law performs tlie ceremony 
palal-kal-kazhu-viiadu (Tam.) of washing 
his intended father-in-law’s feet. The lus¬ 
tration of the Jews, is described iu Mark 
vii, 2-4, where he mentions that when the 
Pharisees saw some of the “ disciples eat I 
bread with defiled, that is to say, with un- ! 
washen hands, they found fault; for the j 
Pharisees and all the Jews except they wash | 
their hands oft, eat not ? holding the tradition j 
of* the elders. Aud when they come from the I 
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1 market, except they wash, they eat not; ancr 
1 many other things there be, which they have 
received to hold, ns the washing of pots and 
pans, brazen vessels and of tablesAnd, up 
to the present hour, the hindoo ritual is almost 
identical. Along the banks of th&Ganges, at 
every large place, crowds of men and women 
are to be seen at certain hours of tiie day, 
bathing close together in a state of nudity. 
In Japan, there are bathing houses, in which, 
at Hnkodadi, both men and women of the 
lower ranks assemble. Mr. llodgsou tells us 
that on one occasion at Yedo, the bathers of 
both sexes indiscriminately sallied out to see 
them pass, from some twenty of their common 
cells, iu all the natural simplicity of our first 
parents’ costume before their expulsion. Ou 
another occasion when Mr. Alcock went, pre¬ 
ceded by a band of music, to the Governor’s 
Yumun, all the bathers of both sexes came 
out, unabashed and without the slightest idea 
or reflection that they were naked, to gratify 
their curiosity by a, good long gaze on the 
novel spectacle. Hut, latterly, if a European 
attempt to draw the curtain before the bath¬ 
house, he is received with storms of abuse, 
and told very plainly to no about his business. 
— Moore, p. 391 ; Wander ings of a Pilgrim % 
p. 265. 

LUT A IN ? Hind. Willughbeia edulis. 

1 i l T TA -M l J110O RIE, B kng. D igera mu- 
rienta. 

LUTCIIT KOTTE ELBE, Tam. Pisonia 

morindifolia. 

LI I TO HM AN TERTA, see Oriza saliva. 

LIITI, Pers. A buffoon, distinguished by 
In’s four-pointed hat or fool’s cap. — Ouse ley* s 
Travels, Pol. i, p. 184 

LUTI-AM, Bi;\(i. Willughbeia edulis, R. 

LUTIANA, Assam. Alstonia sehoiaris, R . 
B/\, Don. 

LUTKUN, Beng., Hind. Bixa indicn, B. 
orellana. 

LUTK U N- M AII BUN, Hind. A silk 
twist for the choontee. 

LUT PUTIAH, I.)uk. Water cress. 

LUT QUA, ('inn. Baccamea pierardi, Bu. 

LUTRA CHINENSIS, Gray. 

Lutra indica, Gray, j Lutra vulgaris. 

L. taravenais, Hoilys. | 

This Chinese otter. It has a near resem¬ 
blance to the otter of Europe.— JJors/ield . 

LUTRA NAIR, Fr. Cuv . 

Nir-Nai. Can. Jul-Marjar, or Water 

Datwai Bekli, „ cat, Hahb. 

Pani-kutta, or Water Hud ; Hada, „ 

clog, Dukh. Anjiug Ayer, . Malay. 

Otter, Eng. ^ 

The Indian otter ; it is founff^i both Pen-. 
insulas of India and in Ncpau X^fiorsfitld. :: 
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LUTRA SIMUNG, Raffles. 

Lutra barang, Fischer. \ Mustela lutra, Marsden. 
Anjing ayer, Malay. | Simiing, Malay. 

An otter of Sumatra, Horsficld . 
LUTRARIA, gee Pyloridea. 

LUTUMUR, see Kliyber. £ 

' LLJTUNG, see Simiadas. * 

LUVUNG, Guz., Hind. Cloves. 
LUVUNGA, Bung. Eugenia caryo- 
phyllata, Thun. 

L WAY-BO HUG, a Karen tribe met by 
Mr. Tracey dwelling south of the Ka-khyen, 
on the edge of the table-hpid west of lake 
Nyouug Ywe, two degrees north of Toun- 
ghoo. They dress like an® are doubtless a 
branch of the Red Karen.— Mason, Bur- I 
mah , 641. 

LUZ, IIbb. Sweet almond, see Louz. | 
LUZAR, Buum. A log of a certain length, i 
LYCAON, see Can is. 

LYCHAIS CORSICA, and L. fulgens, j 
flowering plants, scarlet, white. The first is : 
an extremely showy flower, and ornamental j 
either In a border or pot. It seldom exceeds j 
eighteen inches in height, and after flowering, ! 
if cut down, will shootout and blossom again. i 
The seed should be sown either in or after j 
the rains—moderate care is all that is neees- ! 
sary.— Riddell. 

LYCIUM, a genus of plants of the natural I 
order Solaimceie, the nightshade tribe, of j 
which L harlmrtirn, Linn., of Asia, Africa > 
and Europe ; L. ehinense, Mill., of China, j 
L. europeum, Lin?i. 9 ot' the Himalaya, arc I 
known to occur in tho Himalaya and China, j 
LYCIUM EUROPEUM, Linn. 

Kftngu, Kungu, Kras, j Mral, Panjab. 

.Ganger, Hind. I (Jhirchitta, „ 

A small thorny plant of the Punjab, j 
browsed by camels and goats and used for 
fuel and wattling.— Dr. J. L, Stewart. 

LYCODIILE, a family of fishes— com- | 
prising, 9 Gen. of Lycodes, 4 Gym«i^jj£ I 
Uronectes. 

LYCODONTIDAO, a family of reptiles, | 
comprising— 

Lycodon aulicus, Linn., Ceylon, S. India, Calcutta, 
Burmah, Andaman. v 

Lycodon striatus, Shu w\ Anamalli£s. 

Lycodon anamallenais, Gunth ., Anainallies. 
Tetragonosoma eft’rene, Cantor, Penang. 

Leptorhytaon gara, India. 

Ophites sub-ciuctus, Bait., Penang. 

Ophites albofuscus, T). It., Malabar, Sumatra. ! 

Cercaspe* carinata, Kuhl. , Ceylon. 

LYCOPERDON, oue of the Fungi. Po- j 
lyporus obleetans, Geaster limbatus, Geas- j 
• ter maramosus, Eryaiphe Jtauriea, a Boletus 
infested with Sepedonium mycophilum, Scle- j 
roderma verrucosura, an AEcidium, and a 
Dromyces, both on Mulgodium tataricum, 
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about half-a-dozen agarics, one at alti¬ 
tude of 16,000 feet above, the Nubra rp' 
a Lycoperdon and Morchella semilitV 
which is eaten iu^ Kashmir, and expo* 
when dr/to the plains of India, make up’ 
list of fungi in the Panjab. 

LYCOPERSICUM, the Tomato, or LO 
apple, the produce of South v America, a gen 1 
of the same family as potatoes, a delicio : 
vegetable, cultivated {fl many gardens. Tlu^ 
are two sorts, single and double ; may be soi 
immediately the rains commence, in bee 1 
afterwards transplanted in rows, two fd 
apart, jjnd * trailed upon sticks of a strod 
description. If the soil is good they wl 
grow to seven or eight feet in height. Tt* 
double, which are the finest, if sown in Jui* 
ripen in October. The lo'Wer branches * 
should be pruned, and a succession of crop* 
may bo kept up until April. The smah 
single tomato, with a slight protection from 
the dry winds, will continue until the rains.— 
Riddell. See Lovo-apgjo. 

L Y CO EE RSI C U M ESCU L EN T U M, Mi! 

Solarium lycopersicum, Linn . 1 ’ 

Pom uni amoris, Black w. j 

Wal-mangi, Bombay. Thak kali, Hint). 

Kha yanmyapliunglUiliM. Tamati, Malay. 

Love apple, Tomato, Enh. Maha rata tamati, Singh. 
Wolf peach, ,, Simi Takali pallarn, Tam. 

Thali kali. Hind.? j 

The tomato is used as a vegetable. 

I jY COP() 1 > LAC E iE, DC. The Club 
moss tribe of plants comprising 2 Gen., 7 sp., 
viz., 6 Lycopodium ; 1 i socles. 

LYCOPODIUM, an inflammable pow¬ 
der used in fire-works, obtained from a com¬ 
mon moss-like plant.— IVaterston. 

LYCOPODIUM, or Club moss. A genufc 
of plants belonging to the natural order Lyco- 
podiaceat. It, has 1-seeded 2-valved cap¬ 
sules, or il-valved containing powder. The' 
green woods of Tenasserim southern pro 
vinces are often carpeted with the club mbs. i 
or ground pine. Mr. Fortune, when travelling | 
on the hills of Hong-Kong, a few days aftc» 
his first arrival in China, met with a mos 
curious dwarf Lycopodium, which he dug up 
and carried down to Messrs. Dent’s garden?^ 
“ Ilai-yah,” said the old compradore, whefi 
he saw it, and was quite iu raptures of 
delight. All the other coolies aud servants 
gathered round the basket to admire this 
curious little plant. 1 had not, says For¬ 
tune, seen them evince so much gra tify 
cation since I showed them the “ old. 
Cactus,” Cere us senilis whic^J took but 
from England, and presen Chinese 

nurseryman at Canton. On aStflng them why 
they prized the Lycopodium #6 touch, they 
replied, in Canton Eoglish, “ Oh he too mueh 
a handsome ; he grow only a lecte and a 
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' and suppose he be one 

au |ived year Ofeily so high,” holding 
lus.'beir ii ft .lheh or two higher than 
Na Unis little plant is really very 
wK. often naturally takes the very 
relwvarf tree in miniature which is 
xuo.'he reason of its being such a 
tivitli the Chinese."— MasoA ; For- 
<:>;?}dcrings, page 95. L. nristatum, 
ai Hookeri, imbricatum, phlogmaria 
Truowii occur in India. Sec Ferns, 
arjensis. 

cr,ODIUM CLAVATUM, of the 
itoors, grows at Chukoong in the 
ajLncboong valley, Sikkim, and 
u posses, the superb Himalayan Lyel- 
t: with the English Fnmaria hygro- 
— Hooker, Him. JourVol. ii, p. 19. 
jPODIUM WILLDENOVII, see 
thia clirysantha. 

IAN, and other languages of lessor 
nd perhaps also the Thracian and 
ban tongues were altered to the 
t or Pelasgie Greek. See India, Lud. 

«•, the Diospolis of the Greeks. 
i£ BRAIIUT, the tamarisk. 

TELLIA CRISPA, grows at Chakoong 
Akim, in the Laehen Lachoong valley, it 
he of the most remarkable mosses in the 
lalaya mountains, and derives additional 
rest from having been named after the 
’ Charles Lyell, Esquire, of Kinnordy, 
father of the eminent geologist.— Hook. 
\< Jour-, ii, p. 19. 

YGODIUM SCANDENS, one of the 
t elegant climbers on the Tenasserim coast 
terrestrial species of fern, easily recog- 
I by its habit of running over other 
*a, and by the fringed margin of its 
,from which it is sometimes called 
.1 fern.” An allied species is found in 
c ed States.— Mason , Tavoy. 
jT-UL-QADAR, Arab. The Night 
pc, occurs on the 27th night of the 
v lamzau. Mahomedans sit up all 
,, rning frankincense-pastiles, repeating 
liar prayer called “Nufil,” reciting in 
A the Almighty, reading the Koran, 
^claiming the Azan. It is a period of 
, solemnity.— IJerkl. 

YLA, a mohurrura faqeerj 
iYL-O-NUHAR, see Tasbeeh. 
JLAT-UL-MOOBARAK, the blessed 

K fMNiEA IIOOKERI, Reeve. The 
li ti hf the Laehen in Tibet contain many 
of this species of Lyranaea, This is the 
( v tlpine living shell in the world, many 
jj.tens being from nearly 17,000 feet eleva- 
MrJ^roeeedings of the Zoological Society, 
JkOi ; Hooker, Him. Jour., Vol . ii, p. 156. 
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LYTHRUM FRUTICOBUM. 

LYMO, Chin. Printing, in China, is by a 
system of stereotype, the types being made 
from the pear tree wood, called by them ly-noo. 
Their paper is made from refuse paper, rags 
of silk and cotton, rice-straw, the liber of a 
species of morns, but principally of bamboo. 

LYN-WAAT, Dut. Linen. 

LYNX. The Caracal, or Indian lynx, called 
the Siah-gosh or black-ear, has immense speed, 
runs into a hare as a dog into a rat. It often 
catches crows as they rise from the ground, by 
springing five or six feet into the air after 
them. It is an eastern custom of great anti¬ 
quity of training certain feline animals, as the 
Chita and the Caracal or Sia-gosh ; the Lion, 
too, as it would appear, was trained in ancient 
times ; ami in Britain the Otter is still abun¬ 
dantly employed in fishing for its master, as 
Cormorants are in China. On the plains of 
Chinese Tartary or Tchungarin, Mr. Atkin¬ 
son passed what he designates “ large flocks of 
wild Turkeys ; by this term, of course, Bustards, 
are meant : and doubtless the European Otis 
tarda. Elsewhere, whilst among the Kalmuk 
of the border of the Oulam-koum desert, he 
remarks :—Noticing at no great distance 
several flocks of large birds feeding on the 
plain, a Cossack and myself started in pursuit, 
accompanied by two Kalmuk lending horses. 
The Kalmuk gradually approached the birds 
by going round in a circle, aiul we were all well 
sheltered by the horses. At length the men 
stopped, the Cossack and myself lay flat on the 
ground, and having obtained a good sight, two 
of the flock \yere presently stretched dead on 
the plain. As the others did not fly far, our 
pieces were re-loaded, and we again approach¬ 
ed the birds with equal success ; but this 
time the flock went far away. We now 
gathered up our game and ascertained them 
to be four fine Bustards. Next morning the 
party were still more successful ; for two 
Deer and eight Bustards were added to the 
larder. In the same vicinity “ Pheasants" 
were obtained ; probably the true Phasiauus 
colchicus, or perhaps the kindred race of the 
Hindoo Kush. See Fclis. 

LYNX-STONE, Eng. Amber. 

LYN-ZAAD, Dut. Linseed. 
LYPODIUM SCANDENS, see Ferns. 

LYRIOCEPHALUS SCUTATA, see 
Agama. 

LYSIAS, see Greeks of Asia. 

LYTHRACEME, Lindley . The Loose¬ 

strife tribe, comprising, 11 genera, 21 sp., viz,, 


1 Rotala; 

2 Aroeletia ; 

3 Ammannia; 
3 Necs>&; 


2 Lythrum; 
1 Cuphea; 

1 Ginoria; 

1 Law sonia; 


1 Grialea; 

B Latferutrcemia; 
l Duabanga, 


LYTHRUM FRUTICOSUM, Linn. Syn. 
of Grislea tomentosa, Roxb. 
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LYTHJtUM HUNTEKl. 


LYTTA VESiOATO 


LYTIIRUM HUNTERl. ' Hunter’s 
Loose-strife, is a native of the East Indies. 
The leaves are opposite, the calyx tubular 
and 6-Iobed, the stamens 12, and the style 
subulate. The petals, six in number, are of 
a very beautiful red-colour, and are used for 
dyeing in India The hardy perennial species 
rum are handsome garden-flowers ; 


they grow in any common soil, 
propagated by dividiug 
seeds of the annual kind&requir* 
in most situations in' the sj 
Uichamydeous Plants ; Babingi 
of British Botany. 

LYTTA GIGAS, see Canthai 
LYTTA VESICATORIA, see * 
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